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PREFACE 


Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  informs  us  that 
"  iu  the  ancient  language  of  the  Picts  it  (Fife)  was  called  Boss,  which 
signifieth  a  peninsula,  and  that  it  was  the  best  part  of  their  kingdom, 
where  their  kings  had  their  royal  seat."  Hence  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
designate  it  the  "  Kingdom  of  Fife," — a  popular  phrase  retained  to  this 
day ;  and  doubtless  there  are  some  little  kingdoms  on  the  Continent 
less  deserving  of  the  title. 

Fife  is  an  extensive  and  important  county.  It  iSj  as  above  stated,  in 
the  form  of  a  peninsula,  having  the  waters  of  Tay  on  the  north,  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  the  south,  and  terminating  in  a  point  on  the  east,  in  the 
German  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  "  East  Neuk."  Its  total  area  is  about 
300,000  acres.  It  lies  between  56°  3'  and  56°  25'  north  latitude.  It 
contains  sixty-one  entire  parishes,  besides  portions  of  two  others,  seven- 
teen Royal  Burghs,  eight  weekly  newspapers,  a  University,  and  153,989 
of  population,  per  census  1861. 

"  Fife,"  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  has  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  Scotland."  Though  this  prominence  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  both  a  royal  residence  and  a  University 
were  situated  therein,  still,  much  must  be  due  to  that  energy  and  enter- 
prise which  for  centuries  have  characterised  the  native  inhabitants,  who 
have  proved  themselves  equally  ready  to  defend  their  country  from  foes, 
and  to  forward  its  best  rights  and  interests. 

In  all  the  contests  of  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  we  never  find  the  "  men  of  Fife"  behind  in  the 
discharge  of  their  proper  duties  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  always  foremost  in 
tlie  path  of  honour — as  patriots,  philosophers,  and  men  of  renown. 

To  this  fact,  an  influential  foreign  journal  recently  testified  in  strong 
terms.     Speaking  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  hydrographers  it  says,  "  He 
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was  a  native  of  Fife,  a  county  prolific  of  illustrious  Scotchmen  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  national  history." 

Fife,  then,  we  submit,  will  compare  favourably  with  any  other  county 
in  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  distinguished  men  it  has  pro- 
duced, from  the  days  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  to  those  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
downwards  to  Dr  Chalmers  and  Principal  Tulloch.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
be  denied  that  Fife  affords  an  ample  field  for  a  biography  peculiarly  its 
own,  as  well  in  respect  of  its  population  and  importance,  as  of  the  illus- 
trious men  whose  lives  such  a  work  must  necessarily  bring  before  us — hves 
which  can  neither  be  uninteresting  nor  uninstructive. 

Perhaps  no  species  of  literature  is  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  than  biography.  It  combines  the  charm  of  the  poem  with  the 
more  substantial  teachings  of  history ;  it  frequently  verifies  the  maxim 
"  That  truth  is  more  strange  than  fiction  ;"  and  it  at  all  times  affords  useful 
and  instructive  reading.  And  there  are  no  hves  which  we  peruse  with 
more  satisfaction  and  advantage  than  those  of  men  belonging  to  the  same 
soil  as  ourselves  ;  whose  conduct  and  character  have  rendered  them  worthy 
of  being  held  up  as  patterns  and  examples  in  their  native  land ;  at  the 
same  time  it  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  if  its  notices  should  not 
be  confined  to  Natives  of  Fifeshire,  but  comprehend  also  eminent  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  connected  with  the  county  officially  or  otherwise. 

Gratifying  as  it  is  to  know  that  biographical  literature  is  so  popular, 
and  so  extensively  read  in  Scotland,  it  is  surprising  that  no  work  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  worthies  of  Fife,  has  yet  appeared.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  no  volume  of  Fifeshire  biography  in 
existence — no  collection  of  lives  at  once  adapted  for  ready  reference  and 
popular  entertainment. 

To  supply  such  a  desideratum,  the  writer  has  put  together  the 
sketches  referred  to,  in  the  form  of  a  biographical  dictionary.  In  following 
out  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  writer  has  aimed  at  producing  something 
more  than  a  mere  compilation.  In  addition  to  the  lives  of  persons  pre- 
viously commemorated,  among  the  contents  will  be  found  biographies  of 
individuals  hitherto  overlooked,  as  well  as  of  men  of  note,  who  have  re- 
cently died,  and  whose  lives  have  been  heretofore  unwritten.  But,  besides 
these,  the  author  has  introduced  many  sketches  oi contemporary  biography, 
i.e.,  notices  of  living  men  of  our  own  day.  These  have  been  written  with 
brevity  and  caution,  with  a  strict  adlierence  to  facts,  and  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  matters  of  opinion  ;  because,  until  the  whole  career  of  a  man 
is  finished,  it  is  impossible  fauly  to  estimate  his  life  and  character. 

On  the  whole,  what  the  writer  has  had  chiefly  in  view  is,  to  save 
parties  of  the  middle  classes,  and  engaged  in  active  life,  the  expense  of 


purchasing,  and  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  in  searching  for  informa- 
tion about  men  of  Fife  in  cyclopceilias  and  general  biographical  diction- 
aries ;  to  preserve  curious  scraps  and  anecdotes,  relative  to  men  of  mark, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  and  forgotten ;  and  to  provide  a  reliable 
book  of  Fifeshire  biography,  comprised  within  the  compass  of  a  moderate- 
sized  volume,  and  containing  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  names,  to  be 
ofi'ered  at  a  price  which  most  people  can  afibrd  to  pay.  In  short,  to  produce 
a  work  which  must  be  within  the  reach,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  place,  in 
every  Fife  man's  library  ;  embodying  a  biographical  and  literary^history  of 
the  county,  and  recommending  itself  to  every  inhabitant  as  a  record  of  the 
honoured  and  worthy  men  who  have  shed  lustre  on  their  country's  annals, 
and  made  Fife  respected,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  native 
land. 


Chestebhill,  by  Aj^steutheb, 
July  186G. 
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ABERCROMBIE,  John,  M.D.,  an 
eminent  physician  and  able  author,  was 
bom  in  Aberdeen  on  the  12th  of  October 
1780.  His  father,  the  Rev.  George 
Abercrombie,  was  minister  of  the  East 
Parish  Church  in  that  city.  His  literary 
education  was  received  first  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  at 
Marischal  College  and  University,  where 
he  studied  for  four  years,  and  took  the 
degree  of  A.M.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  £dinl)ur<:;h,  taking  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1803,  and  soon  obtained 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis  as  a  physician.  In 
1808  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  David 
Wardlaw,  Esq.  of  Netherbeath,  in  fife- 
shire,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 
it  is  as  the  son-in-law  of  a  fife  proprietor 
that  Dr  Abercrombie's  name  finds  a  place 
in  this  work.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Gregory 
in  1821,  Dr  Abercrombie  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  King  for  Scotland.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Phj^sicians  and  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and 
a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
that  city.  In  1834  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  Marischal 
College  in  his  native  city.  In  1837  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  appointment  of  first  phy- 
sician to  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  But  the 
writings  of  Dr  Abercrombie  contributed 
no  less  than  his  skill  as  a  physician  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  fame.  His  purely  pro- 
fessional works  procured  for  him  a  high 
place  among  the  modem  cultivators  of 
science ;  but  the  most  permanent  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  are  his  "Inquiries 
Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  &c., 
published  in  1830,  and  the   "  Philosophy 


of  the  Moral  Feelings,"  published  in  1833. 
In  these  works  he  has  brought  all  the 
medical  facts  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
his  extensive  experience  and  research  to 
bear  on  various  moral  and  metaphysical 
questions.  In  particular,  he  threw  consider- 
able light  on  the  subject  of  dreams  and 
mental  illusions,  from  which  he  drew  his 
theory  of  a  double  consciousness.  Dr 
Abercrombie  was  held  in  great  and  de- 
served estimation  by  his  contemporaries — 
in  a  measure  beyond  what  might  be 
imagined  by  readers  of  his  writings.  His 
active  beneficence,  guided  by  uncommon 
sagacity,  prudence,  earnestness,  and  Chris- 
tian zeal,  although  never  obtrusive,  was 
recognised  as  his  distinguishing  character- 
istic. He  was  much  beloved,  as  well  as 
greatly  honoured.  Dr  Abercrombie  died 
suddenly  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  Novem- 
ber 1844. 

ADAM,  William,  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury 
Court,  the  son  of  John  Adam  of  Blair- 
Adam,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  July  1751. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Oxford  ;  and  in  1773  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
but  never  practised  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In 
1774  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Gatton,  in 
1780  for  Stranraer,  &c. ,  in  1784 for  the  Elgin 
burghs,  and  in  1790  for  Ross-shire.  At 
the  close  of  Lord  North's  Administration  in 
1782  he  became  barrister-at-law  in  England. 
In  1794  he  retired  from  Parliament  to 
devote  himself  to  his  profession.  In  1802 
he  was  appointed  Counsel  for  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  1806  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  M.P.  for  Kincar- 
dineshire, and  in  1807,  being  elected  both 
for  that  coimty  and  for  Kiuross-shire,  he 
preferred  to  sit  for  the  former  ;  in  1811  he 
again  vacated  his  seat  for  his  professional 
duties.  Being  now  esteemed  a  sound  lawyer, 
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his  practice  increased,  and  he  was  consulted 
by  the  Prince  of  Wale-s  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  many  of  the  nobility.  In  the  course 
of  his  parliamentary  career,  in  consequence 
of  somethiufj  that  occurred  in  a  discussion 
during  the  first  American  war,  he  fought  a 
duel  with  the  late  Mr  Fox,  wliich  happily 
ended  without  bloodslied,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  joke  by  tlie  latter— that  had  his 
antagonist  not  loaded  his  pistol  with  Oorern- 
ment  po«,ler  he  (Fox)  would  have  been 
shot.  In  1814  he  submitted  to  Government 
the  plan  for  trying  civil  causes  by  jury  in 
Scotland.  In  1815  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor,  and  w;is  appointed  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Scottish  Exchequer,  chiefly 
■with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  introduce 
and  establish  the  new  system  of  trial  by 
jury.  In  1816  an  Act  of  Parhament  was 
obtained,  instituting  a  separate  Jury  Court 
in  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  with  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  his  col- 
leagues. He  accordingly  relinquished  his 
situation  in  the  Exchequer,  and  continued 
to  a|iply  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  the 
Jury  Court,  overcoming  by  his  patience, 
zeal,  and  urbanity,  the  many  obstacles 
opposed  to  the  success  of  an  institution  alto- 
g  sther  new  to  our  Scotch  practice.  In  1830, 
wien  sufficiently  organised,  the  Jury  Court 
was,  by  another  act,  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  On  taking  his  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  latter  for  the  first  time, 
addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  Society  of 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  the  Solicitors 
before  the  Supreme  Courts,  thanking  him 
for  the  important  benefits  which  the  intro- 
duction of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  had 
conferred  on  the  country.  In  1833  he  re- 
tired from  the  bench  ;  and  died  at  his  house 
in  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  aged  87. 
He  married  early  in  life  a  sister  of  the  late 
Lord  Elphinstone,  and  had  a  family  of  seve- 
ral sons— viz.,  John,  long  at  the  head  of  the 
Council  in  India,  who  died  some  years  before 
him;  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  M.P.  ; 
William  George,  an  eminent  king's  counsel, 
afterwards  Accountant-General  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  who  died  16th  May  1839,  three 
month's  after  his  father  ;  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Sir  Frederick,  who  held  a  command  at 
Waterloo,  afterwai-ds  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  subsequently 
Governor  of  Madras ;  and  a  younger  son, 
who  died  abroad. 

ADAM,  Sir  Ch.ikles,  K.C.B.,  Vice- 
A  dmiral  of  the  Red,  born  on  the  6th  October 
1780,  was  the  second  son  of  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  sketch.  This  ofBcer  entered 
the  navy  1.5th  December  1790,  on  board  the 
Royal  Charlotte  yacht.  Captain  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  lying  at  Deptford  ;  and  on  removing 
in  1793  to  the  Robust,  74,  commanded  by 
his  uncle,  the  Hon.  George  Keith  Elphin- 
stone, was  present  as  midshipman  at  the 
investment  and  subsequent  evacuation  of 
Toulon.  In  the  Glory,  98  (Captain  John  | 
•b  .shi 


Elphinstone), 


lip  he  next  joined, 


Mr  Adam  bore  a  warm  part  in  Lord  Howe's 
action,  1st  June  1794.  He  appears  to  have 
been  then  successively  transferred  to  the 
Barfleur,  98,  and  Monarch,  74,  bearing 
each  the  flag  of  his  relative,  the  Hon.  Sir 
G.  K.  Elphinstone,  whose  official  approba- 
tion he  elicited  for  his  signal  services  as 
acting-lieutenant  in  command  of  the  Squib 
gun-brig  at  the  carrying  of  the  important 
pass  of  Maysenbergh  during  the  opera- 
tions which  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1795.  In  October  of  the 
latter  year,  being  appointed  acting-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Victorious,  74  (Captain  Wm. 
Clark),  he  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  on  9th  September  1796  iiarticipated,  in 
company  with  the  Arrogant,  74,  in  a  long 
conflict  of  nearly  four  hours  with  six  heavy 
French  frigates,  under  M.  Sercey,  which 
tei-minated  in  the  separation  of  the  com- 
batants after  each  had  been  much  crippled, 
and  the  Victorious  had  suffered  a  loss  of 
17  men  killed,  and  57,  including  her  captain, 
wounded.  Mr  Adam,  whom  we  subsequently 
find  offieiathig  as  acting-commander  and 
captain  from  August  1796  to  August  1797 
of  the  Swift  sloop  and  Carysfort  frigate, 
was  at  length,  on  his  return  to  England  in 
the  Polyphemus,  64  (Capt.  Geo.  Lumsdaine), 
confirmed  to  a  lieutenancy,  8th  February 
1798,  in  his  old  shiji,  the  Barfleur,  Captain 
James  Richard  Dacres.  On  16th  May  fol- 
lowing he  obtained  official  command  of  the 
Falcfjn,  fire-ship,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Albatross,  18,  and  ordered 
with  despatches  to  the  Cape  of  Goed  Ho])e, 
whence  he  ultimately  accompanied  an  ex- 
peilition  sent  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  French  in  their  medi- 
tated descent  upon  India.  Having  been 
advanced  to  the  command,  12th  June  1799, 
of  La  Sybille,  of  48  guns  and  300  men. 
Captain  Adam,  while  in  that  ship,  assisted 
at  the  capture  and  destruction,  23d  August 
1800,  of  5  Dutch  armed  vessels  and  22 
merchantmen  in  Batavia  Roads  ;  made  prize 
in  October  following  of  24  Dutch  proas, 
four  of  which  mounted  6  guns  each ;  on 
19th  August  1801,  off  Mah^,  the  prmcipal 
of  the  Saychelle  Islauds,  he  took,  with  the 
loss  only  of  two  men  killed,  and  a  midship- 
man slightly  wounded,  after  a  gallant 
action  of  twenty  minutes  amidst  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  under  fire  from  a  battery  on 
shore,  the  French  frigate  La  Chiffone,  of 
42  guns  and  296  men,  of  whom  23  were 
killed  anil  iill  wnunded.  On  arriving  with 
his  ti.i|iliy  at  Madras  he  was  presented  by 
the  hisiuaiae  (.'.impanyat  that  place  with 
an  ek'L,^;ait  swi.rd,  valued  at  200  guineas; 
anil  the  merchants  at  Calcutta  also  sub- 
scnbed  for  liim  a  sword  and  a  iiiece  of 
plate.  Having  at  length  returned  to 
England  and  lieen  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, 23d  May  1S03,  of  La  Chiff'one,  which 
had  been  added  to  the  navy  as  a  36-gun 
frigate.  Captain  Adam  cruised  with  success 
in  the  North  Sea  and  Channel  until  the 
summer  of  1805  ;  and  on  10th  June  in  that 
year,  with  the  Falcon  sloop,  Clinker  gun- 
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under  Ulu  hatt.livs  ..l  K,.r:iu,|.  :>.  division 
of  tliB  Freiicli  tlutiliii,  cusistiiig  of  2 
oovvettes  ;uid  15  gun  vesiuls,  carrying  in 
all  51  guns,  4  eight-incb  mortars,  and  3  field 
pieces,  accnmiiauied  by  14  transports. 
While  next  in  command,  from  27th  August 
1805  to  Cth  April  ISIO,  of  the  Resistance, 
38,  he  witnessed  Sh-  .Julm  AWirren's  capture 
(13th  March  ISUli)  of  the  Marengo,  SO,  flag- 
ship of  Admiral  Linois,  and  40-gun  frigate. 
Belle  Poule;  brought  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  freight  home  from  Vera  Cruz  in 
February  1807;  took,  27th  December  fol- 
lowing, L'Aigle,  privateer  of  14  guns,  and 
6Gmen;  conveyed  a  large  body  of  general 
officers  to  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  1808  ; 
after,  bore  the  King  of  the  French  frcnii 
Port  Mahon  to  Palermo,  and  was  otherwise 
actively  and  usefully  employed.  On  remov- 
ing from  the  Resistance  to  the  Invincible, 
74,  C'apt;un  Adam  commenced  a  series  of 
very  effectual  co-operations  with  the  patriots 
on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  where,  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  he  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  time  the  duties  of 
senior  officer,  and  greatly  annoyed  the 
enemy.  In  particular,  at  the  defence  of 
Tarragona,  in  May  and  June  1811,  he  highly 
distinguished  himself  under  Sir  Edward 
tiodrington  ;  and  in  May  1812,  he  directed, 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  ability,  the  ope- 
rations which  led  to  the  capture  of  the  town 
of  Almeria,  where  the  castle  of  San  Elmo, 
situated  upon  an  almost  inaccessible  rock, 
and  all  the  sea  defences  and  batteries  which 
protected  the  anchorage  of  the  place,  were 
blown  up.  In  June  1813,  after  a  seige  of 
five  days,  Captain  Adam  took,  with  assist- 
ance fif  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prevost,  of  the 
67th  Regiment,  the  fort  of  St  PhiUppe  in 
the  Col-de  Balaguer,  near  Tortosa,  armed 
with  12  pieces  of  ordnance,  including  2  ten- 
inch  mortars  and  2  howitzers,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  100  officers  and  men.  He  Ukewise, 
wliile  in  the  same  ship,  acquired  the  ap- 
proval of  Sh-  Edward  Pellew,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
jniralty,  for  the  successful  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  an  important  negociation  with 
the  Dey  of  Algeii-s,  having  for  its  object  a 
cessation  of  the  depredations  wliich  had  been 
for  some  tune  carried  on  by  that  potentate 
on  the  subjects  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
Shortly  af  terthe  Jiaying  off  of  the  Invincible 
Captain  Adam,  on  16th  May  1814,  assumed 
the  special  and  temporary  command  of  th( 
Impregnable,  98,  bsaring  the  flag  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Dxike  of  Clarence,  in  which  ship  he  landed 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Dover,  on  the  evenng  of  the  6th 
June,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the 
grand  naval  review  held  at  Spithead.  He  left 
the  Impregnable  on  the  2!)th  of  the  latter 
month,  but  was  nominated,  15th  Dec.  follow- 
ing, acting-captain  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
yacht,  in  which  he  continued  until  7th  Feb. 


1816.  Being  re-appointed  to  that  vessel, 
20th  July  1821,  heacccmipaninl  I ;, ■,,)■-"  IV. 
in  his  visits  to  Ireland  ;in 4  Kr^,[hn>.\.  :ii.d 
was  occasionally  engaged  m  M.wln,..- ,.n 
otherroyal  i)ersonages.  11  •  «,i.-.  Mipri.-,  ,1,  rl 
in  the  Royal  Sovereign  on  la.s  pruuiutiuu  to 
flag  rank,  27th  May  1825  ;  and  attaining 
the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral,  10th  January 
1837,  w-as  subsequently  employed  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  with  his  flag  on  board  the 
Illustrious,  72,  from  17th  August  1841  until 
May  1845,  when  he  retired  on  half-pay. 
Sir  Charles  Adam  was  nominated  a  K.C.  I  J. 
10th  January  1835.  He  represented  in 
ParUament,  from  1831  to  1841,  the  con- 
joined counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kin- 
ross-shires ;  was  Fii-st  Naval  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty from  April  1835  ;  obtained  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Kinross-shire  1st  April  183!) ; 
and  was  appointed  in  1840  one  of  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  In  July 
1846  he  again  took  office  as  First  Sea  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  but  on  July  23,  1847,  he 
was  appointetl  to  the  Governorship  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  He  married,  14th  October 
1822,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Patrick  Bry- 
done,  Esq.,  and  sister  of  the  Countess  of 
Mlnto.     He  ilied  September  16,  1853. 

ADAM,  Robert,  architect,  was  born  at 
Kirkcaldy  in  1728.  He  was  the  second  sou 
of  Mr  Wm.  Adam,  of  Maryburgh,  who, 
like  his  father,  was  also  an  architect,  and 
who  designed  Hopetoun  House,  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  lulii-mary,  and  other  buildings. 
After  studying  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Robert,  in  1754,  proceeded  to  the 
Continent,  and  resided  thiee  years  in  Italy. 
In  July  1757  he  sailed  from  Venice  to 
Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  to  inspect  the  re- 
mains of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Dio- 
clesian.  In  1762,  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  King,  an 
office  which  he  resigned  two  years  after- 
wards, on  being  elected  member  of  Parha- 
ment  for  the  county  of  Kinross.  In  1764 
he  published,  in  one  folio  volume,  a  splendid 
work  containing  71  engravings,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  ruins  of  the  jialace  of  Dio- 
clesian  and  of  some  other  buildings.  In 
1773  he  and  his  brother  James,  also  an 
eminent  architect,  brought  out  "  The  Works 
of  R.  &  J.  Adam"  in  numbers,  consisting 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  buildings  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  erected  from  then'  de- 
signs, among  which  are  the  Register  House 
and  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary.  He  died  on  the  3d  March 
1792,  and  wasburied  atWestminsterAbbey. 
The  year  before  his  death  he  designed  no 
fewer  than  8  public  buildings  and  25  jirivate 
ones.  He  also  excelled  in  landscape  draw- 
ing. His  brother  James,  sometime  archi- 
tect to  the  King,  and  the  designer  of  Port- 
land Place— one  of  the  noblest  streets  of 
London-  died  on  the  17th  Oct.  1794.  From 
them  the  buildings  in  the  Strand  derive  their 
name,  being  the  work  of  the  two  brotliers. 

ADAM,  William  PATracK,  Esq.  «£ 
Blab- Adam,  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Su- 
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Charles  Adam,  K.C.B.,  was  bom  in  1823, 
and  married  in  1856  Emily,  daughter  of 
General  Wylie,  C.B.  He  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  called  to  the  English 
bar.  Sulisequently  he  discharged  with 
great  credit  the  duties  of  a  high  civU  post  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service.  After 
his  return  home  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  united  counties  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross  in  May  1859.  As  a  statesman  Mr 
Adam  is  held  in  high  respect.  His  chief 
characteristics  are  dignity  and  energy, 
accuracy  and  acuteness,  with  perfect  self- 
possession.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  also 
to  state  that  Mr  Adam  is  kind  and  benevo- 
lent in  private  life,  as  in  public  affairs  he  is 
just  and  impartial. 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews  during  a  very  stormy  period  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  a  man 
of  brilliant  talents  and  attainments,  who, 
through  the  allurements  of  ambition,  drew 
on  himself  great  obloquy  and  much  suffer- 
ing, was  born  at  Perth  in  1536.  In  the 
records  of  the  period  he  is  frequently  named 
Patrick  Constance  or  Constantine.  He 
studied  at  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews, 
and  having  embraced  the  reformed  doc- 
trines he  was  in  1560  invested  with  the 
clerical  office,  and  soon  after  became  mini- 
ster of  Ceres,  in  Fife.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  eloquent  and  impressive ;  and  as  a 
writer  of  Latin  poetry  he  was  little  inferior 
to  Buchanan,  Arthur  Johnston,  or  Andrew 
Melville.  About  1565  he  quitted  his  pas- 
toral charge,  and  in  the  capacity  of  tutor 
accompanied  James,  the  eldest  son  (A  Sir 
James  Makgill  of  Rankeillour,  in  Fife,  Clerk- 
Register,  in  his  travels  to  the  Continent. 
At  the  Universities  of  Padua  and  Bourgeshe 
studied  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  upon  his 
return  to  Scotland  in  1570,  when  he  married, 
he  vacillated  as  to  the  choice  of  the  profes- 
sion he  should  follow.  Declining  the  office 
of  Principal  of  St  Leonard's  College,  St 
Andrews,  which  before  his  return  Buch- 
anan had  resigned  iu  his  favour,  he  com- 
naenced  practice  at  the  bar ;  bat  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  General  Assembly  he 
resumed  his  original  profession,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  Paisley.  In  the  con- 
test between  the  supporters  of  prelacy  and 
royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
Adamson  professed  a  concurrence  in  the 
views  of  Melville,  whose  society  he  courted. 
In  1575  he  left  his  charge  at  Paisley  on 
being  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Regent 
Morton  ;  iu  1577  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews  and  primate  of  all 
Scotland,  aud  though  before  being  admitted 
he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  primdples  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  contained  in  the  Book 
of  DiscipUne,  few  or  none  of  his  brethren 
had  any  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions.  Adamson  resided  sometime  in 
England  as  ambassador  from  James  to 
Ehzabeth  ;  and  after  his  return  iu  1584  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  Archbishop 
Whitgift  and  Dr,  afterwards  Archbishop, 
Baucroft.  In  A])ril  1586  he  was  excom- 
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municated  by  the  Synod  of  Fife  for  having 
assumed  the  office  of  bishop,  and  supported 
the  measures  of  the  Court  for  the  overthrow 


formally  accused  before  the  Assembly,  and 
his  deposition  was  the  result.  Deprived  of 
his  emoluments,  and  neglected  even  by 
James,  whose  policy  he  had  but  too  zealously 
promoted,  Adamson  was  now  left  to  endure 
sorrow,  privation,  aud  sickness.  He  even 
sought  and  obtained  rehef  for  himself  and 
his  family  from  his  ojiponent,  Andrew  Mel- 
vUle.  He  was  subsequently,  in  compUance 
with  his  professedly  earnest  entreaties,  re- 
leased by  the  Synod  of  Fife  from  their  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  upon  his  trans- 
mitting a  subscribed  recantation  of  his  views 
on  which  he  had  previously  acted.  The 
genuineness  of  the  document  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  sincerity  of  his  submission 
and  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  recanta- 
tion are,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made,  still  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  controversy.  He  died  Feb. 
19,  1592.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  a 
beautiful  little  Latin  poem,  published  in  his 
works,  and  breathing  a  sjiirit  of  ardent 
piety,  was  composed  by  him  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  in  quarto,  was  published  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Thos.  Wilson,  at  London,  in  1619. 
ADAMSON,  John,  was  bom  at  Morton 
of  PitmilUe,  Fife,  about  1789,  and  entered 
the  navy,  21st  June  1803,  as  midshipman 
on  board  the  Britannia,  100,  Captain,  after- 
wards Rear- Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Northesk, 
under  whom  he  fought  as  master's  mate  at 
Trafalgar,  21st  October  1805 ;  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  victory  was  sent  to  assist 
in  navigating  the  Berwick,  one  of  the  cap- 
tured 74's.  While  next  attached,  from 
1806  until  1809,  to  the  Lavinia,  40,  Captain 
Lord  William  Stuart,  on  the  Channel  and 
Mediterranean  stations,  he  witnessed  the 
surrender  of  a  frigate  and  store-ship ;  as- 
sisted on  different  occasions  in  cutting  seven 
merchantmen  from  under  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  was  once  sent  to  Malta  in  com- 
bined charge  of  two  prizes.  Being  invested 
with  the  command,  in  July  1809,  of  a  gun- 
boat mounting  a  loug  24-pounder  forward, 
and  a  carronade  abaft,  with  a  complement 
of  37  men,  Mr  Adamson,  who  had  not  as  yet 
passed  his  examination,  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  operations  connected  with  the 
expedition  to  the  Walcheren,  and  was  par- 
ticularly praised  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Cnckburn  for  ilie  precision  of  his  fire  during 
the  bombardment  of  Flushing.  After  fur- 
ther service  in  the  Formidable,  98,  Captain 
James  NicoU  Morris,  and  Victory,  100, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  James  Saumarez  (to 
a  lieutenancy  in  which  ship  he  was  con- 
firmed 6th  July  1811),  he  joined,  early  in 
1812,  the  Hannibal,  74,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Rear-A  dmiral  Sir  Phihp  Charles  Durham, 
with  whom  he  cfintinued  actively  to  serve  in 
the  Christian  VII.,  80,  and  Bulwark,  74,  on 
the  Home  station  until  November  1813. 
He  was  then  successively  appointed  senior 
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of  the  Elk,  20,  Captain  JohnCurran,  lying 
at  Portsmouth,  and  Favourite,  IS,  CViptain 
Hon.  James  Ashley  Maude,  in  which  latti-r 
vessel  we  find  him  returning  lifune  fr.jui 
America  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Ghent  between  Great  liritain 
and  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
employed  in  the  East  Indies  in  co-oi3eration 
■with  the  army  against  the  province  of 
Ciitch.  The  Favourite  being  paid  off  in 
June  1S17,  Mr  Adamson  remained  unem- 
jiloyed  until  November  1825,  when  he  ob- 
tainetl  an  api^ointment  as  agent  for  trans- 
ports afloat.  He  continued  in  that  service, 
commanding  successively  the  Vibilia,  Hope, 
Cato,  and  Neva  transports  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  until  again  placed  on  half-pay 
22d  May  1832,  on  which  occasion  he  re- 
ceived a  very  flattering,  unsolicited  letter  of 
apjn-obaticjn  from  the  Commissioner  at  the 
head  of  the  transport  department.  He  has 
sbice  been  professionally  unemployed. 

ALEXANDER,  Andkew,LL.D., Prof., 
St  Andrews,  was  a  native  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  where  he  attended  first  its 
High  School,  and  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  students  at  its  College. 
He  was  a  college  companion  of  Dr  Muir,  of 
Edinburgh,  for  wlioin  through  Ufe  he  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a  warm  re-ard  (a  regard 
which  was  cordially  reciprocated),  and  with 
whose  general  sentiments  he  largely  sympa- 
thised. Dr  Alexander  was  tutor  tor  some 
time  in  the  family  of  Lord  Colchester, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  He 
also  acted  as  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Latin  in  his  native  Universiiy,  fi'om  which 
he  was  taken,  in  1S18,  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen; and  in  1820  he  was  selected  for  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  which  he  retained  till 
his  decease.  His  connection  with  this  Uni- 
versity gives  him  a  place  in  our  pages.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office,  one  who  knew  hkn  well,  says  : 
— "  Throughout  his  whole  incumbency  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the 
faculty  of  attaching  the  students  to  him,  and 
the  tribute  of  respect  paid  him  some  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
kind.  When  1  svas  myself  a  student  under 
him,  he  was  in  fall  vigour,  and  was  one  of 
the  professors  most  highly  esteemed  for 
kindliness  of  manner,  his  earnest  desire  for 
the  progress  of  his  students,  and  his  deep 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  His  Sab- 
bath evening  class  for  the  reading  (accom- 
panied by  expository  remarks)  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  was  greatly  valued  by  the 
more  earnest  students,  and  was  in  the  then 
state  of  St  Andrews  a  great  boon  to  them. 
Here  was  one  at  least  who  felt  we  had  souls 
to  be  cared  for,  and  w.-is  not  frightened  to 
break  through  the  l)onds  a  freezing  routine 
hadimiiosed,  that  he  mi^ht  speak  to  us  about 
matters  of  the  dee|.est  concern.  Tins  spirit 
of  earnestness  sought  \ent  for  itself  in  otl.er 
ways  sliU  less  connected  with  l]i^  otfieial 
l>ositiou.     M(.'re  than  tweut}'  year-  ag>>  he 


originated  the  St  Andrews  Tract  Society 
for  the  ilistribution  of  the  Montkly  Vinitor, 
over  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to 
j)resicle  ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  grati- 
Hcatiou  to  him  in  his  latter  days  that  this 
humble  instrumentaUty  for  good  ajipeared 
to  be  more  or  less  appreciated  and  LJessed. 
In  connection  with  this  Society,  about  the 
year  1839,  he  commenced  a  muuthly  meet- 
ing for  prayer,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  young  friends,  he  carried  on  for 
several  years.  Generally  at  these  meetings 
he  was  accustomed  to  read  a  sermon  or  ad- 
dress from  some  printed  volume,  and  in  this 
way  many  of  Bradley's  sermons,  and  White 
(of  Dublm's)  addresses  were  read  to  crowded 
audiences  on  week-tlay  evenings  in  the 
Madras  College.  His  earnest  and  impres- 
sive manner  of  delivery  made  these  Services 
interesting  and  attractive.  Sometimes  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  discourses  of  his 
ownatthesemeetings,  and  during  one  winter 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Character  and 
History  of  Abraham,  and  during  another,  a 
series  on  the  Conversion  and  Restoration  of 
the  Jews,  were  delivered  with  great  accept- 
ance.    His   appearances  in   the   pul|jit   in 


LL.D.  from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Church  Ex- 
tension movement ;  subscribed  to  the  erec- 
tion both  of  St  Mary's  and  Strathkinness 
Chapel ;  and  at  the  ojiening  of  the  latter 
place,  preached  a  sermon  wdiioh  was  after- 
wards remodellei-l  and  published  as  ' '  Lec- 
tures on  Church  EstabUshments."  The 
volume  was  very  favourably  received  at  the 
time,  aiid  is  stUl  worthy  of  attention. 
V"ears  brought  on  many  infirmities,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  field  of  his  usefulness. 
But  to  the  last  he  continued  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  reb'gious  questions  of  the  day, 
and  on  Christian  union — a  subject  which  he 
pressed  earnestly  and  often  on  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Church.  His  latest  effort  was  a 
lecture  delivered  in  Dundee.  He  published 
a  "  Form  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer," 
for  use  among  operatives  in  large  factories, 
displaying  the  same  earnest,  large-hearted 
spirit  that  characterised  him  in  more  vigo- 
rous days.  Having  for  some  years  given  up 
preaching,  he  subsequently  resumed  his 
functions,  and  was  a  most  popular  and  at- 
tractive preacher — with  powers  of  eloquence 
which  arrested  and  commanded  attention. 
He  was  frequently,  as  an  elder,  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  spoke  in  that 
court.  His  views  as  a  churchman  and  a 
Christian  were  liberal  and  catholic.  He 
view-ed  with  the  deepest  regi'et  the  Free 
Church  secession,  but  adhered  without  hesi- 
tation to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  aUdenuminationsinSt 
Audrews  as  a  man  of  upright  and  Christian 
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sionally  somewhat  peculiar  traits  of  cha- 
racter, was  really,  and  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  those  who  knew  him  best,  a  good 
man.  In  1854,  after  his  increasing  defeft 
in  hearing,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  an 
assistant  in  the  Greek  classes.  He  died  in 
1859  after  a  comparatively  short  illness. 

ANDERSON,  John,  D.D.,  minister  of 
Newburgh,  was  born  at  that  town  about 
tje  year  1796.  His  father  was  a  general 
merchant  there,  and  held  the  resjionsihle 
office  of  a  nuigistrate  of  the  burgh  for  the 
long  periinl  of  42  successive  years.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Strathearn  farmer,  and  sister  of  the  Rev. 
i;>r  Stuart,  sometime  minister  of  Newburgh. 
I\Ir  Andersen  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  jiarish  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  an  early  period  began  to 
manifest  superi(»r  V)0weis,  making  rapid 
progress  in  aU  those  branches  of  a  hberal 
education  which  form  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry.  Having  cnmiileted 
his  preparatorystudies,  Mr  Audersou  entered 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where  he 
remained  seven  sessions,  and  took  jjrizes  in 
every  class  he  attended.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  finished  his 
philosophical  and  tlieological  courses  ;  and 
having  passed  his  examination  as  a  pro- 
bationer with  much  honour  and  credit,  he 
was  duly  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Cupar.  In  1821  he  was 
presented  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Dun- 
bamey,  and  continued  there  tiUlSSS,  when  a 
vacancy  having  occ>n:red  in  Newburgh,  and 
the  patron  having  granted  a  leet  of  three  to 
the  congregation,  Mr  Anderson  obtained 
the  appointment  by  nearly  the  unanimous 
selection  of  the  voters.  During  the  long 
period  which  has  since  elapsed  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  (who  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1840)  proved  himself  to  be  a  sound 
and  orthodox  divine,  firmly  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  an  able  defender 
of  her  doctrines.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
serious  and  impressive,  inculcating  the  great 
duties  of  Christianity  with  plainness  and 
simplicity,  and  without  the  slightest  degree 
of  enthusiasm.  Indefatigable  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties,  Dr  Ander- 
son devoted  a  portion  cf  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  gratification  of  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific tastes.  As  a  geologist  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  day.  Of  his 
contributions  to  that  science  during  the  hist 
25  years  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  a  sketch 
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'The  Geology  of_  Scotland."  This  last 
forais  the  leading  introductory  part  of  the 
"Pictorial  History  of  Scotland,"  by  Virtue  & 
Co.  "The  Course  of  Creation"  has  been 
successfully  pubUshed  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  has  run  through  several 
editions.  Dr  Anderson  contributed  the 
Gold  Medal  Prize  Essay  on  the  Geology  of 
Fifeshire,  and  which  was  published  with 


sections  and  maps  in  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society's  Transactions  of  1840. 
He  enjoyed  also  the  distinguished  honour 
of  having  several  fossils  caUed  after  him 
by  Agassiz  and  Huxley.  A  paper  on  the 
"Conflicts  of  Science,"  in  the  Christian 
Ma{/azineioT  October  1854,  marks  the  scien- 
tific habits  and  extensive  reading  of  the 
learned  author.  The  "  Fhsk  Address"  of 
1843  showed  strongly  his  views  on  the  con- 
troversy of  the  Disruption — it  sold  in  tens 
of  thousands,  and  went  through  several 
editions.  His  interest  in  Sabbath  schools 
is  evinced  by  his  '*  Catechism  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  and  other  contributions  of  a 
similar  kind.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
British  Association,  and  a  constant  at- 
tendant of  its  meetings,  where  he  read 
several  exceUent  papers  on  geology.  It 
may  here  be  of  interest  to  recal  the  fact  that 
in  i859,  at  the  Aberdeen  meethig,  he  read 
an  elaborate  paper  "  On  the  Remains  of 
Man  in  the  Sujierticial  Drifts,"  in  the  course 
of  which  he  controverted  the  views  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  others  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  species  ;  and  which  evoked 
from  Sir  Charles  a  strong  expression  of 
c(mcurrence,  particularly  as  to  the  caution 
necessary  to  be  observed  on  arriving  at  con- 
clusions as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  humari 
race  founded  on  the  association  of  bones  in 
with  human  remains.     Dr  Ander- 


son subsequently  ijubhshed  this  paper 
pamphlet  form.  We  understand  he  had  in 
jireiiaration  for  the  press  a  work  to  be  en- 
titled "  The  Course  of  Revelation,"  being  a 
sequel  to  his  former  work— namely,  "  The 
Course  of  Creation."  In  reference  to  the 
"  Monograph  of  Dura  Den"  we  may  state, 
that  in  1859  Dr  Anderson  was  associated 
with  the  late  Dr  George  Buist  and  Jlr 
David  Page  in  bringing  to  hght  the  remark- 
able geological  phenomena  of  that  district, 
the  discovery  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  which 
has  rendered  that  locality  of  late  years  a 
source  of  great  attraction  to  the  geological 
student.  Indeed,  it  was  principally  through 
Dr  Anderson's  advocacy  that  two  successive 
grants  were  obtained  from  the  British  As- 
sociation to  prosecute  the  geological  re- 
searches in  that  now  classical  locality.  Nor 
was  he  less  assiduous  in  elucidating  the 
history  of  Lindores  Abbey,  Macduft's  Cross, 
and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
which  lay  within  his  parish.  As  chaplain 
of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Fife,  he 
officiated  at  hiyiug  the  foundation  of  various 
pubhc  edifices  througliout  the  county.  It 
was  mainly  through  liis  instrumcntahty  that 
the  "  Bell  School"  of  Newburgh  waii  esta- 
blished, and  in  many  respects  his  parish  was 
much  benefited  by  his  influence  and  his 
exertions.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  his  congenial  studies,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  motion  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  ISlJO  for  making  the  study  of 
natural  science  comjiulsory  on  students  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  also  took  great 
delight  in  the  modern  system  of  pubhc  lec- 
tures,  and   gave  frequent  and  gratuitous 
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serviCB  to  many  of  the  ass.ici:) 
out  the  county,  regarditiL,' tlir-ir  Ir,  tiin-s  ai 
an  excellent  means  nt  i  I'pnlari^in^'  his 
favourite  studies.  rin:illy,  I  )r  .\u.lersoi 
was  one  of  those  peculiarly-gifteil  men  wh( 
can  make  science  pleasant,  if  not  fasci 
nating,  by  imparting  to  it  the  chann  of 
jxietic  interest.  The  late  rev.  Dootorwas  th 
tinguished  for  his  gentlemanly  bearing  ai  1 
urliauity  of  mannei-s  ;  and  in  the  social 
circle  he  was  a  universal  favourite  on  ac 
count  of  his  flow  of  spirits  and  his  greit 
conversational  powers.  This  learned  an  1 
amiable  man  died  on  March  16,  1804,  at 
Nice,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  has 
left  an  only  son— the  Eev.  John  Anderson 
minister  of  Kinnoul,  and  author  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Home,"  "  Glencoe,"  "Bible 
Incidents,"  and  \'arious  articles  in  reviews 
ANDERSON,  Alkx.undek,  of  Montrave 
in  early  life  entered  the  East  India  C'on 
pany's  service.  He  went  out  to  India  m 
1810  as  cadet  in  the  Madras  Eugineern.  The 
Astell,  the  ship  in  which  he  sadeil,  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  Indiamen,  were  at- 
tacked off  the  Mauritius  by  two  French 
frigates.  After  a  severe  action  the  two 
Indiamen  struck  their  colours,  but  the 
Astell  escaped,  with,  however,  a  heavy  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.  He  was  employed 
in  1811  on  the  successful  expedition  against 
the  Island  of  Java,  under  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  and  at  the  siege  of  Cornelis. 
He  v^atu  emjiloyed  during  the  Mahratta  war 
of  1817-18  ;  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Mahidpore,  and  at  the  siege  of  Talneir, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
also  at  the  seiges  of  Chandas  and  Asseerghur 
in  1818,  after  which  he  returned  to  enjoy 
his  family  estates  in  Fife.  For  the  last 
twenty;five  years  he  resided  constantly  in 
the  county,  and  while  devoted  to  improving 
and  beautifying  his  property,  he  gave  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the 
county.  Many  of  those  regulations  which 
work  so  well  h  n-  the  conduct  of  our  pubhc 
business  owe  their  existence  to  his  wisdom 
and  forethought.  To  every  department  he 
frankly  lent  his  able  and  ready  hand.  For 
a  series  of  years  he  presided  over  the  Finance 
Committee,  again  over  the  Police  Commit- 
tee, then  over  the  County  Prison  Board, 
and  Board  for  County  Buildings.  At  the 
county  meetings  a  lead  was  often  assigned 
to  liim  in  important  questions.  The  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  showed  their  feeling  that  the  in- 
terest as  well  as  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  county  were  alike  safe  in  his  hands. 
Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  with  general  approbation, 
placed  the  deceased's  name  in  the  list  of 
Deputy-Lieutenants,  an  honour  he  fully 
merited.  On  the  henoh  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  in  the  district  Justices'  Courts,  we 
admired  the  deceased's  uprightness  and 
sagacity.  He  dealt  to  aU  what  he  thought 
impartial  justice,  and  without  fear  or  favour. 
He  never  entered  the  Court-room  in  connec- 
tion with  any  party  or  pledged  to  any  par- 


truth  lay,  and  gave  his  judgment  accord- 
ingly. He  w.is  probably  one  of  tl.e  best 
police  magistrates  that  ever  sat  on  a  bench 
-  making  the  delinquent  feel  and  smart  for 
his  offence  but  without  any  apj  r  ach  t 
undue  severity  At  the  general  and  d  tr  ct 
roa  I  n  eet    „s    tl       1  ce       1       u  llv       v 


ra  bed  I  ^  1,      t  t  m 

than  CO  I  ct  „  1 1  U  1  r»  f  th  u  i  r 
tint  pubUc  juesti  n  he  was  direct  n„  h 
I  n  1  wl  n  so  su  Idenly  taken  aw  ay  Tl 
official  o  1  tie  nen  of  the  county  jo  ne  I  ii 
the  general  lamentation  for  the  deceased, 
as  he  treated  one  and  all  with  uniform  kind- 
ness and  consideration,  and  everywhere  in- 
culcated the  sound  and  acceptable  precept 
— that  public  work  should  be  well  done  and 
properly  remunerated.  He  was  a  general 
favourite  with  a  very  large  circle  of  friends 
in  and  out  of  the  county,  and  as  a  neighbour 
was  much  beloved.  'The  hospitalities  of 
Montrave  niU  be  held  in  agreeable  remem- 
brance. He  died  on  24th  June  18.5.5,  aged 
61,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children- 
three  of  them  young  gentlemen  in  the  India 
Company's  Service — to  mourn  their  irrepar- 
able loss.     His  remains  were  interred  in  the 


family  burying  place  in  Scoonie  churchyard 
with  aUpossible  privacy,  in  conformity  with 
a  desire  expressed  by  the  deceased  himself. 

ANDERSON,  Captain  Aley.  John,  of 
the  late  38th  Native  Infantry,  H.E.LC.S. 
Among  those  connected  with  Fife  who  fell 
in  the  bloody  war  lately  carried  on  in  India 
was  Captain  Anderson,  eldest  son  of  the 
foregoing  Major  Anderson.  This  gallant 
officer  haring  served  for  some  time  in  India 
received  a  furlough  for  three  years,  previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  rebellion, 
and  was  residing  at  St  Andrews  with  his 
wife  and  family  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  leaving 
hose  near  and  dear  to  him  in  Fife.  On 
■eceiving  the  order  he  accordingly  hurried 
>ff,  his  youngest  son  dying  a  few  days  after 
lis  departure.  On  reaching  India  he  was 
attached  to  the  Sikhs,  and  on  the  9th 
March  1857,  while  bravely  battling  at 
Lucknow,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
neck,  and  died  almost  immediately,  leaving 
a  wife  and  three  children  to  mourn  over  his 
early  though  honourable  death  in  the  service 
of  his  Queen  and  country. 
ANDERSON,  George,  Ferrybank,  was 
rn  at  Kirkcaldy  in  1787,  his  father  being 
a  retired  officer  of  the  17th  Dragoons,  who 
died  in  1797.  Mr  Andersou  was  educated 
at  Kirkcaldy,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1804 
on  board  the  Moselle,  in  which  he  served 
for  two  years  in  the  North  Sea,  also  at  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  subsequently  in  the 
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Mediterranean  anrl  on  the  coiist  of  North 
America.  He  afterwards  served  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Acasta,  and  then  in  the  P( 
pine,  in  which  vessel  he  continued  for  two 
years,  and  joined  in  a  good  deal  of  active 
service,  principally  on  coasting  expeditions 
and  night  attacks  on  gun  boats  and  shore 
batteries.  In  1809  he  was  promoted  to 
paymaster  on  bo.ard  the  Mercury,  where  he 
remained  .about  a  year,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Roman.  His  last  appointment 
was  to  the  Fantome,  in  which  he  served 
from  1811  to  1814,  when  that  vessel  was 
lost  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  Be- 
longing more  properly  to  the  civil  branch 
of  the  service,  he  could  join  in  fighting 
expeditions  only  as  a  volunteer,  but  uni- 
formly did  so,  and  usually  had  command  of 
one  of  the  boats.  On  many  of  these  exjie- 
ditions,  and  ]iarticularly  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Chesapeake, 
Rappahannock,  and  Elk  rivers.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  engaged  in  the  cutting 
out  of  a  large  polacre  ship.  La  Nostra 
Signora  del'  Rosaris,  mounting  eit;ht  long 
six-pounders,  m  reference  to  which  Captain 
Duncan  in  his  official  despatch  writes : — 
"When  I  consider  that  this  vessel  was 
moored  to  a  beach  lined  with  French 
soldiers,  within  pistol  shot  of  two  batteries, 
a  tower,  and  three  gun-boats,  carrying  each 
a  24-pounder  and  thirty  men,  that  from  the 
baffling  winds  she  was  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  before  she  got  out  of  range  of  grape 
(the  enemy  maintained  the  heaviest  fire  I 
ever  saw),  and  that  the  attack  at  first 
was  perfectly  prepared  for,  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  ray  admiration  of  the  in- 
trepid conduct  of  aU,  officers,  seamen,  .and 
mariners,  employed."  For  this  and  similar 
expeditions  Mr  Anderson  was  specially 
named  in  several  Gazettes,  and  ultimately 
received  a  medal  with  two  clasps.  He 
would  no  doubt  have  received  many  more 
but  for  the  arbitrary  rule  that  clasps  were 
only  given  for  services  for  which  some 
officer  engaged  got  promotion.  Mr  Ander- 
son retired  on  half-pay  in  1814,  after  which 
he  married  and  settled  in  Liverpool  for 
many  years.  In  1822  he  removed  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  where  he  resided  for  ten  years  as 
managing  partner  of  the  well-known  mer- 
cantile house  of  Dennistoun  &  Co.  In  the 
same  capacity  he  resided  for  two  years  in 
New  Orleans,  and  then  retired  from  that 
firm  to  settle  once  more  in  his  native  town 
of  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
branch  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  (afterwards 
merged  in  the  Union  Bank).  He  continued 
there  for  the  very  long  period  of  seventeen 
years,  during  which  he  was  twice  elected 
Provost  of  the  burgh,  and  took  a  most 
active  part  in  all  public  matters  connected 
with  the  locality..  Amongst  many  con- 
siderable improvements  which  he  carried 
out  during  his  reign,  that  of  which  he  was 
most  justly  proud  was  the  erection  and 
organistition  of  the  Burgh  School.  This 
building  will  stand  a  monument  to  the 
interest  he  took  in  education,  and  the  v.alu- 


Jible  serinces  he  rendered  it.  He  also  t.  ok 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  political  move- 
ments of  his  time,  strictly  and  consistently 
advocating  Liberal  views,  and  greatly  con- 
tributing to  the  successes  of  many  of  those 
keen  party  contests  tor  which  the  county  of 
Fife  has  been  a  famous  battle-field.  From 
the  first  imposition  of  the  Corn  Laws  he 
was  their  strenuous  and  uncompromising 
opponent.  He  advocated  his  opinion  witli 
his  pen  even  previous  to  1822,  when 
only  a  small  minority  had  an-ived  at  those 
convictions  w'hich  so  long  afterwards  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  spread  and 
strengthen  by  slow  degrees  into  a  trium- 
phant cause,  and  subsequently  into  an  almost 
universal  faith.  Endowed  with  great  intel- 
lectual power  and  indomitable  energy,  com- 
bined with  the  loftiest  integrity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  aim,  he  was  a  powerful 
ally  to  his  own  party,  and  gained  the  re- 
spect, and  in  many  cases  even  the  warm 
friendship  of  his  opponents.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  friendships  as  in  his  principles, 
open-handed  in  his  charities,  and  ever  ready 
to  assist  in  every  good  work.  In  1850  he 
retu-ed  from  public  life,  purchasing  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Luscar,  in  the  west  of 
Fife,  where  he  resided  tEl  a  few  years  ago. 
He  then  sold  that  property,  and  came  to 
reside  at  Ferrybank,  near  Cupar,  where  he 
died  on  31st  August  1863,  closing  a  worthy 
hfe  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven,  sur- 
rounded by  his  mourning  family,  and 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Mr 
Anderson  was  a  keen  sportsman  both  with 
rod  .and  gun,  and  it  was  while  on  a  fishing 
excursion  at  Lochleven  that  the  iUness 
attacked  him  which  cut  him  off.  On 
Friday  the  4th  September  the  remains  of 
Mr  Anderson  were  conveyed  by  special 
train,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  from  Cupar  and  district,  to  then- 
last  resting-place  in  Kirkcaldy  churchyard. 
On  reaching  the  latter  station  the  mournful 
procession  was  considerably  augmented  by 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  whose  attendance  testified  to  the 
high  respect  in  which  the  deceased  gentle- 
man was  held  in  the  place  where  he  formerly 
resided  for  so  many  years.  In  token  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  regret  felt  by  so  many,  the 
bells  tolled  during  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

ANDERSON,  The  Rev.  Jajie.s,  mini- 
ster of  the  Established  Church,  Cults,  was 
born  in  1804,  and  studied  at  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  Universities.  He  was  after- 
wards for  some  time  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Hojietoun's  family,  at  Ormiston,  and  on 
being  licensed  to  preach  was  for  a  short 
period  stationed  at  Largoward  as  a  mis- 
sionary. Tiie  United  College  of  St  Andrews 
presented  him  to  the  parish  of  Cultsm  1839, 
at  which  time  he  was  ordained^jy  the 
Presbytery  of  Cupar.  The  clerkship  of  the 
Presbytery  having  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Birrell  in  1842,  Mr 
Anderson  was  elected  to  that  office,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
acceptance.      He    was  a   person  of    very 
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active  habitfs ;  and  having  niaiio  lii 
master  of  tlie  laws  of  tliu  Cl.uicli,  he 
pared  a  liook  of  Church  Funus  witli  a 
to  publication,  but  was  autici|)atcd  i) 
project  by  one  nearly  similar  troni  an 
hand.  In  other  departments  he  Iain 
more  successfully,  as  may  be  sliowii  1. 
"Minister's  Directory,"an excellent  boi' 
students,  which  has  run  throii^Ii  tn 
three  editions;  and  by  his  "  Li-lit 
Darkness,"  consisting  of  a  series  .it'  in- 
for  those  in  affliction.  Forsome  time  1. 
)iis  death  Mr  Anderson  experienced  a  yie.it 
deal  of  family  affliction,  having  lost"  two 
daughters,  which  so  preyed  upon  his  mind 


tinguit 


preyed  __,. . 

that  he  became  a  victim  to  heart  „. 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  m< 
of  his  death.     While  driving  in  a  car 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  along  with 
a  friend,  the  vehicle  suddenly  came  in  con 
tact  with  a  )iassing  cart,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  shock  he  fell,  and  received  several 

injmies.     This,  however,  did  not  deter  him 

from  going  to  the  Presbytery  and  perform- 

mg  his  duties.     He  afterwards  transacted 

some  other  business  in  Cupar,   and  then 

visited  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  took 

iU,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  con- 
vey him  home  in  a  close  carnage.     During 

the  evening  and  throughout  the  course  of 

the  night  the  illness  continued,  when  he  fell 

into  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  gently  breathed 

his  last,   on  30th  September  1863,  in  tht 

59th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  ministry. 

He  was  an  active,  faithful,  and  useful  clergy- 
man,  much  and  justly  regretted    by   his 

brethren.     He  left  a  widow,  two  sons,  and 

two  daurfiters,  to  mourn  his  sudden  death. 
ANDERSON,    Colonel    John,    a    dis- 
tinguished   engineer    officer   in    the    Ea 

India  Company's  service,  died  at  the  siej 

of  Lucknow  from  excessive  fatigue.     F 

was  born  at  Starr,  in  the  parish  of  Kilman- 
on  the  2d  September  1809.  He  was  tL_ 
youngest  son  of  James  Anderson,  tenant  of 
Starr.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  ensign  ir 
the  E.I.C.  Engineer  Service,  and  .at  the  out 
break  of  the  Rebellion  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  officer  in  the  Oude  district.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  Engineers  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  and  was  honourably 
mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  General 
Inglis.  Colonel  Anderson  was  twenty-eight 
years  in  India,  never  having  returned  home 
durmg  all  that  period,  but  he  had  his 
arrangements  made  to  return  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out.  He  left  a  widow  and 
large  family.  Two  of  his  sons  are  officei-s 
in  Her  Majesty's  service. 

ANSTRUTHER  of  Anstruther,  The 
Family  of.  Before  giving  the  lives  of 
several  illustrious  cadets  of  this  ancient 
house,  we  premise  a  short  history  of  the 
fomUy  itself.  In  the  year  1100,  William  de 
Candela  was  Lord  of  Anstruther.  At  that 
esirly  period  it  was  customary  for  nobles  to 
adopt  their  surnames  from  their  lands,  and  it  ^..„„  ^^,^^.„  „ 
was  rare  to  find  a  Scottish  baron  who  pos-  his  Maiestv 
sessed  a  family  name  besides  his  territorial  |  descendant.  '  In 


e  time  of  King  David  I.  who 
1  distinction  was  William,  Lord 
ler.  He  had  abeady  a  noble 
!  was  not  the  founder  of  his 
■  was  a  son  of  the  noble  race  of 
,  and  in  the  year  1100  he  was 
lost  considerable  of  the  barons 
t  is  not  known  how  long  his 
ail  iioi.-e-ised  the  barony  of 
I'etuiv  tliat  period.  It  is  more 
it  he  ^\■a.s  a  foreign  nobleman, 
f  lands  from  King 
he  case  with  so  many  dia- 
s  at  that  period.     Few, 


'.1  a  -r 


however,  Ijrought  with  them  a  family  name. 
The  gi-eater  number  of  the  ancient  races  in 
Scotland  sprang  from  ancestors  who  had  no 
name  except  that  of  their  lands,  and  it  is  an 
honour  to  the  house  of  Anstruther  to  be 
descended  from  an  ancestor  already  noble 
so  early  as  1100 ;  a  fact  which  determines 
the  ascertained  nobility  of  the  family  for 
eight  hundred  years.  William  de  Candela 
is  known  to  have  been  Lord  of  Anstruther 
about  the  year  1100,  but  there  is  no  origi- 
nal grant  of  the  barony  to  show  the  exact 
year  in  which  it  was  first  conferred  on  him 
or  on  his  ancestor.  He  lived  through  the 
reign  of  David  I.,  and  did  not  die  until  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Malcolm  IV., 
who  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  in  the 
year  1153.  His  sou  Wilham,  Lord  of 
Anstruther,  was  a  pious  benefactor  to  the 
Abbey  of  Balmerino,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  King  William  the  Lion,  which  com- 
menced in  1105.  His  son,  Henry,  in  com- 
phance  with  the  usage  of  Scotland,  assumed 
the  name  of  his  lands  as  his  surname,  and 
disused  that  of  De  Candela.  He  is  styled 
Henricus  de  Anstruther  Domiuus  de 
Anstruther,  in  a  charter  wherein  he  confirms 
his  father's  pious  donations  to  the  Abbey  ot 
E.'dmerino,in  1221,  in thereignot  Alexander 
II.  Hisson  Henry,  Lord  of  Anstruther,  was 
also  a  pious  benefactor  of  religious  houses, 
as  we  leai-n  from  charters  granted  durin" 
the  reign  of  Alexander  HI.  He  was  I 
crusader,  and  accompanied  St  Louis  to  the 
East.  He  assumed  for  his  arms  the  three 
nails  of  the  cross,  now  represented  by  three 
piles  sable  on  a  silver  shield.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty  for  his 
barony  of  Anstruther  to  Edward  I.,  in 
1292  and  1296.  For  many  generations  the 
chiefs  of  this  family  were  munificent  bene- 
factors to  religious  houses.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XTI.  of  France  two  sons  of  the  family 
held  high  commands  in  the  Scottish  Guards, 
attending  the  person  of  that  monarch  and 
his  successor.  In  1513  Andrew,  Baron  of 
Anstruther,  was  killed,  along  with  James 
IV.,  atFlodden.  His  grandson  of  the  same 
name  was  killed  at  Pinkie  in  1547.  Su- James, 
the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  William  de 
Candela,  was  high  in  favour  with  King 
James  VI. ,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  in 
1.5S5^appointed  hereditary  Grand  Carver  to 
still  held  by  his 
—    Master  of  the 


'.  of  the  few  ancient  Scottish  |  Royal  Household.    Sir  William,  his  son,  \ 
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gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  James  VI., 
and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  his 
coronation  in  London  in  1603.  His  brother, 
Sir  Robert,  was  a  diplomatist  of  great  emi- 
nence. He  was  employed  by  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  on  many  important  embassyes. 
In  162S  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  his  mastei-'s  near  connectinn, 
the  Bang  of  Denmark,  with  whom  he  was 
in  especial  favour  as  a  boon  companion  no 
less  than  as  a  diplomatist.  In  a  protracted 
revel  the  Danish  King  was  so  much  de- 
lighted with  his  company  that  he  actually 
resigned  the  Danish  Cnnvn  to  him,  with 
which  Su-  Robert  was  invested  during  the 
remaining  davs  of  the  feast.  In  1G29  he 
was  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  he  was  sent  by  Charles  I.  and 
the  Elector  Palatine  as  their  plenipotentiary 
to  the  Germanic  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and 
in  leSO  he  was  ambassador  to  the  princes 
of  Germany  at  Helibronn.  The  ambassa- 
dor's son.  Sir  Plulip,  was  a  most  zealous  and 
devoted  royalist.  He  had  a  high  command 
in  the  King's  army,  and  was  taken  pvi- 
soner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  He  was 
severely  fined  by  Cromwell,  and  his  estates 
were  sequestered  until  the  Restoration.  He 
lived  imtil  1702,  and  saw  two  of  his  sons 
created,  in  the  same  year,  1694,  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia.  He  had  five  sous,  two  of 
whom  were  baronets,  and  three  knights. 
1.  Sir  PhiUp,  who  carried  on  the  line  of  the 
family.  2.  Sir  James,  whose  Une  is  ex- 
tinct. 3.  Sir  Robert,  ancestor  to  the 
baronets  of  Balcaskie.  4.  Sir  Philip,  who 
had  a  daughter  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Traquair.  5.  Sir  Ale.'iander,  who  married 
the  ijaroness  of  Newark,  and  was  father  of 
the  third  and  fourth  Lords  Newark.  Sir 
Robert,  the  third  son,  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1694.  His  son,  Sir  Philip,  second  Baro- 
net of  Balcaskie,  married  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  by  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  and  had  issue,  1. 
Sir  Robert,  who  can-ied  on  the  line  of  his 
family,  and  was  great-grandfather  to  Sir 
Robert,  the  present  baronet ;  2.  Colonel  John 
Anstruthcr,  whose  son,  John  Anstruther, 
took  the  name  of  Thomson  for  the  estate  of 
Charleton,  and  was  father  of  the  present  Sir 
Anstruther  Thomson  of  Charleton,  who  is 
twenty-first  in  direct  male  descent  from  the 
founder  of  the  House  of  Anstruther.  Sir 
WUUam  Anstruther,  the  old  royahst's 
eldest  son,  whose  biography  we  will  im- 
mediately give,  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1694.  By  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington he  had  a  son.  Sir  John,  who 
married  Lady  Margaret  Carmichael,  eldest 
daughterof  the  second  Earl  of  Hyndford — a 
most  fortunate  alliance,  as  it  has  saved  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  house  of  Anstruther 
from  beggary.  On  the  extinction  of  the  hou  5e 
of  Hyndford,  by  the  death  of  Andrew,  last 
Earl,  in  1817,  the  great  Carmichael  estates 
devolved  upon  the  Baronet  of  Anstruther  as 
heir-general  of  the  family,  and  these  estates 
are  now  all  that  remain  to  the  present 
Baronet,  who  is  the  twenty-first  in  direct 
10 


male  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  family, 
and  who  succeeded  his  youthful  nephew  in 
1S31.  He  was  not  long  in  possession  before 
he  became  mextricalily  involved,  and  at 
length,  after  many  years,  he  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  entail  of  the  Anstruther 
estates,  and  sold  them  in  1856,  together 
with  the  mansion  of  EUe  House,  to  one  of 
the  brothers  Bau-J,  who  has  thus  come  into 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  family 
properties  in  Scotland.  Sir  Windham 
Anstruther  is  still  possessed  of  the  great 
Carmichael  estates  in  Lanarksliire,  whicli 
are  in  eiiual  value  to  those  behasabenated. 
In  the  Rev.  Mr  Wood's  "  History  of  the 
East  Neuk"  we  find  the  following  curious 
anecdote  :— Sir  James  Anstruther,  tile  father 
of  the  knight  of  whom  we  are  now  to  siieak, 
was  much  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Queen  Mary.  He  was  master  of  the  house- 
hold and  heritable  carver,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  son  was,  there- 
fore, born  in  a  courtly  atmosphere,  and 
naturally  became  attached  to  his  sovereign, 
King  James,  who  was  about  his  own  age. 
It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  Su-  William 
Anstruther,  on  entering  the  royal  presence, 
observed  a  smile  on  the  jtaces  of  the  courtiers, 
which  he  was  convhiced  had  some  connec- 
tion with  his  own  entry.  After  paying  his 
duty  to  his  sovereign,  he  took  his  place  in 
the  circle,  and  by-and-bye  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  the  signs  of  mirth  which  he  had 
observed.  "  Why,  Sir  WilUam,"  said  the 
lord  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  "  we 
heard  j  our  footsteps  as  you  came  along  the 

gaUery,    and   His    Majesty" "Ay, 

man,"  inteiTupted  King  James,  who  had 
overheard  the  question,  "  His  Majesty  said 
that  it  could  be  none  other  than  the  burly 
laird  of  Anst'er  that  was  at  the  door,  for 
nane  o'  them  a'  had  sae  heavy  a  tread  as 
you."  "  Weel  may  I  tread  heavy,"  said 
Sir  William,  kneeling  before  the  King, 
"  when  I  can-y  the  haiU  lands  of  Austruther 
on  my  back.  r.utabi>on,  my  liege,  a  boon," 
added  he,  while  a  twinkle  of  irrepressible 
drollery  lurked  about  the  corner  of  his  eyes. 
"  Ou,  ay,"  said  the  good-natured  monarch, 
"ye're  jast  Uke  the  lave  o'  them  ;  its  aye  '  a 
boon,  a  boon.'  I'm  thinkiu'  if  Solomon  had 
my  place,  he  wadna  hae  said  tliat  the  horse- 
leech had  twa  daughters,  for  there  are  half 
a  bunder  about  me,  daily  crj-in'  'Give, 
give.'  But  let's  hear  your  request,"  said 
he.  perceiving  that  there  was  a  mixture  of 
jest  and  earnest  in  his  manner  which  be- 
tokened some  amusement,  and  King  James 
dearly  loved  a  laugh.  "Sire,"  said  the 
knight,  "  I  carry,  as  I  said,  the  haiU  lands 
of  Anstruther  on  my  back,  and  my  suppli- 
cation is,  that  I  may  have  leave  to  wear 
them  .as  long  as  they  wiU  stick  to  me." 
"Troth,  man,"  said  the  King,  "I  ken  na 
preceesly  what  ye  mean  ;  but  rise  up,  rise 
up.  Sir  William,  let's  look  at  ye.  Odds, 
man,  I  begin  to  hae  some  glimmer  of  yer 

Curpose.  Saw  ye  ever  sieh  raiment  ?"  said 
e,  looking  round  to  the  smiling  courtiers, 
as  he  examined  a  suit  made  of  the  richest 
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It'll  n.>  I.e  liOiM  tb.it  the  lauds  uf  Aiibt'cr  '1 
stick  to  yu,  if  ye  carry  ou  at  tbis  rate.' 
'  Sir,"  said  Sir  William,  again  bendini,'  be 


fcire  his  .sovereign,  "  the  haill  landi 
Anstruther  are  now  on  my  back  ;  what 
hououra  my  master's  Court  I  couut  not 
wastry,  (iive  me  but  what  I  ask,  that  my 
lands  shall  cleave  to  me  as  long  as  1  can 
wear  them."  The  petition  wa«  granted,  the 
knight  returned  home,  the  suiierb  court 
dress  was  dotted,  and  the  kini,'  was,  l>y  and 


that ; 


.Sir  WUlii 


to  ke 


his  lauds  as  long  as  he  could  wear  his  coat — 
he  was  determined  not  to  he  in  any  baste  to 
wear  it  out.  The  velvet  suit  was  preserved 
for  many  generations  as  an  heir-lutan  in  the 
family,  and  was  at  last  cut  into  hbvids  liy 
an  old  lady  whose  iiro])ensities  for  turning 
to  account  all  odds  and  ends  outweighed  her 
veneration  for  the  ancient  garment  and  the 
ancient  story.  The  anecdote  has  generally 
been  tacked  on  to  the  story  of  Fisher  Willie 
and  the  Laird  of  Thirdpart,  as  though  it  de- 
tailed the  scheme  by  which  Sir  WilUam 
AiLstruther  obtained  a  royal  jiardon  for  the 
slaughter  of  Thirdpart.  But  the  incident 
evidently  l>elongs  to  a  different  period  ;  and 
the  tr.idition  tb.it  tlie  court  <lre.ss  was  pre- 
served at  EUe  flouse  till  a  couipar.iti\-ely 
recent  date,  assigns  it  to  the  Sir  Uilliam 
that  lived  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  not  to 
the  Sir  WilUam  who  U\ed  in  the  reign  of 
King  Robert  the  Bruce,  for  there  w.is  no 
laird  of  that  name  between  them.  Family 
history  tlu'ows  some  light  on  the  narrative, 
for  we  find  that  Sir  \Villiain  Anstmther  was 
obliged  to  mortgage  the  barony  of  Anstruther 
to  Patrick  Black,  Music-  Tailuv  to  His 
Higlmess  the  Prince,  who  actually  entered 
into  possession,  and  issued  charters  to  the 
vassals,  and  from  whom  the  knight  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  the  lauds  by  some 
means  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  but 
which  might  very  probably  be  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  favour. 

ANSTRUTHEB,  Sir  William,  of 
Anstruther,  Bart.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Philiji 
Anstruther,  by C'ln-istiau,  daughterof  Major- 
OeneralLuuis.laiue.if  iim.  ,-vl!ie.  He  was 
metnber  for  the  e"Uiil\  I'l  I'lt'e  in  the  Scot- 
tish Pariiauiriit  .liinu^  llie  administration 
of  the  Duke  ..f  York,  .nid  JMiued  in  the  o].- 
position  to  the  Court  measures .  .f  that  period. 
He  represented  Fifeshire  from  V)K\  to  1707, 
and  seems  to  have  taken  au  active  part  in 
all  parliamentary  proceedings  at  that  period, 
particularly  for  securing  and  estalili--hiiii,' 
the  Protestant  religion— the  go\erumeut, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  Scotland.  He  was 
appointed  an  ordinary  Lord  of  the  L'ourt  of 
Session  at  the  Revolution,  (..,ik  bi,^  .  eat  on 
the  bench  I ui  the  1st  i\n\Ludier  H .Ml,  and 
shortly  after  was  nominated  one  ..f  His 
Majesty's  Pli\y  L  ouneil  aud  E  veheouer. 
He  was,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  ei.ated  a 
baronet   m   IG'Jl  ;  and  the  same  year  aUo 


got  a  charter  from  I  »ueen  .\  nne,  dated  20th 
A|.ril,  -of  the  baronies  ot  .Vi,.-,trutber  and 
Ardross,  and  mauy  other  l.uids,  with  the 
heritable  badiary  of  the  lor.Miip  and  regality 
of  I'ittenweeui,  aud  the  olhces  of  searcher, 
and  giving  cockets  for  the  ports  of  An- 
struther and  EUe."  The  same  charter  con- 
stituted Idm  "heritably  one  of  the  cUai  ciilii; 
or  carvers. "  He  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
Ii.)inted  Master  of  the  Household.  On  the 
Uth  November  17U4  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Aberuchil,  anil  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the24thday  of  ./aunary  1711. 

ANSTlt  LI  THE  U,  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  John,  of  Anstruther,  B.ironet,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  was  born  aljout  the  year 
1704,  aud  succeeded  his  brother,  Sh-  Philip, 
in  1SU8.  Sir  Jolm  was  cre.ited  a  baron.-t  of 
( heat  Britain  on  the  18th  .May  17:is,  when 
constituted  Chief  Justice  of  the  Suia-eme 
Courtof.ludicatureinBrii,'al.  He  married 
Jl.iria,  dani^hter  of  Edward  I'.riee,  i';~M.,  of 
r.eniu-sStreet,  Loudon,  and  bad  i-,ue  :- 
John,  Us  vurer-,.a-  ;  W  Uldlia'ii,  tlu-  piv^ellt 
baronet;  Marianne,  who  niaiiiid  ou  the 
2od  March  IS:!;;,  James  Anstruther,  Escj. 
of  TiUyeoultry.  Indian  Sir  John  (a.<  he 
was  called)  retired  from  the  bench  ill  LSOO, 
aucl  afterwards  became  reiiresentative  in 
Parliament  for  the  eastern  district  of  Fife 
I  .urghs.  He  died  in  Loudonon  the  20th  Jan. 
lyll,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 

ANSTi;UTHER.,  Sir-  John,  of  An- 
struther, Bart.,  who  married,  11th  January 
1S17,  Janet,  daughter  of  the  late  jMajor- 
General  David  Dewar  of  Gilston,  and  left 

property  m  Lanark- 
shu-e  of  the  Canuichael  family,  at  the  decease 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Hyndford  in  1S17,  assumed 
the  adtUtional  surname  and  arms  of  Cav- 
uuchaeh  He  died  of  tyiihus  fever  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2Sth  January  1S18,  an.l  his 
widow,  Lady  Janet  Carmichael  Anstruther, 
married  Robert  Bullock  JIarsh.am,  D.C.L., 
the  warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  His 
son,  the  posthumous  chiM, 

ANSTR  UTHE  R,  Sir  John  CAr.3ncn.\EL, 
of  Anstruther  and  Carmicliael,  Bart.,  in- 
herited the  family  honours  at  his  birth  on 
the  Cth  February  1818.  This  young  gentle- 
man cUed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  accidentally  kiUed  while  on  a 
shootmg  excm-sion.  The  baronetcies  and 
estates  then  reverted  to  his  uncle,  the  present 

ANSTliUTHEU,  Sir  WiNDH.ui  C.VK- 
JIICUAEL,  a  baronet  of  Nova  Seotia  and  of 
Great  Britam,  heritable  carver  of  the  royal 
household  m  Sctland,  who  was  born  on  the 
(ith  M.inli  17'.i:;,  succeeded   his  nej.hew  in 


whom   he  b.i, 
Charles     Jan, 
secondly,  Ann  ' 
WUliamson   (.., 
issue  :-Wmdh.. 
.lua  Constance  ; 


I  r..f  Allei 
LV  ller  b.u 
.ay  ;  iMari 
Sir  Wind 
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ham  is  the  eighth  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  fourth  of  Great  Britain. 

ANSTRUTHEK,  Sii-  Ralph  Abeb- 
CKOMBIE,  of  Balcaskie,  Baronet,  was  born 
on  the  1st  March  1804,  and  died  at  Bal- 
caskie, on  the  18th  of  October  18G3,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  ajre.  He  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  as 
fourth  baronet  in  1818.  Sir  Ralph  was  the 
son  of  General  Anstruther,  who  entered  the 
Guards  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and 
after  a  number  of  successful  campaigns  dis- 
tingiiished  himself  at  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Vimiera,  and  subsequently  commanded 
the  rearguard  of  the  army,  which  he 
brought  safely  into  Coruuna,  where  he 
died  next  day  of  exhaustion.  His  remaiiLS 
were  interred  within  the  citadel,  and  Sir 
John  Moore,  by  his  own  desire,  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  accompH?hed  and  gallant 
general.  Sir  Ralph  was  for  some  time 
Captain  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  if  he 
did  not  distinguish  liimself  during  his  con- 
nection with  that  fine  regiment,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  it  was  only 
because  he  had  not  the  opportunity.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  general  election 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir 
Ralph  contested  the  St  Andrews  burghs  in 
the  Conservative  interest,  against  Mr  John- 
ston of  RennyhiU ;  but  the  latter  was  the 
successful  candidate,  though  not  by  a  great 
majority.  A  change  of  circumstances, 
however,  gradually  modified  Sir  Ralph's 
poUtical  sentiments,  and  he  afterwards 
became  more  a  Liberal  than  a  Conservative. 
In  all  coimty  matters  Sir  Ralph  took  an 
active  interest,  and  lent  valuable  assistance 
in  discussing  questions  coming  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply.  As  a  mark  of 
the  esteem  and  high  sense  of  his  abilities 
entertained  by  the  county  gentlemen,  he  was 
elected  their  Convener  in  1855— an  ofiice 
which,  as  General  Lindsay  of  Baloarres 
used  to  remark,  is  the  highest  honour  that 
can  be  conferred  upon  a  county  gentleman. 
After  the  death  of  the  late  Onesipherus 
Tyndal  Bruce,  Esq.  of  NuthUl,  joint  Con- 
vener with  General  Lindsay,  the  latter  gave 
in  his  resignation,  and  Sir  Ralph  was 
appointed  to  the  oflfice.  He  held  the  Con- 
venership  till  1860,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  which 
from  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death 
continued  to  decline.  Dming  the  five  years 
he  occupied  the  county  chair,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  a  kindliness  and  forbearance, 
yet  with  a  dignity  an<l  strict  conformity  to 
the  rules  of  business.  How  zealously  and 
attentively  he  discharged  his  duties,  and 
how  much  he  commended  himself  tn  the 
Commissioners,  was  testified  by  tlie  nuiiKv 
rial  drawn  up  by  the  county  gentleimu  nn 
his  retirement,  conveying  "the  grateful 
sense  they  entertained  of  his  valuable  and 
efficient  services  during  the  years  that  he 
had  so  ably  and  so  sati.sf.-ictorily  tilled  the 
office,  and  their  best  wishes  for  his  future 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  every  relation 
pf  life."    He  w:is  succeeded  in   the  Con- 


venership  by  John  Whyte  Melville,  Esq., 
who  still  holds  the  office.  Some  years  ago 
Sir  Ralph  was  ap^iointed  Rector  of  bt 
Andrews  University,  and  was  all  along 
very  popular  among  the  students.  Tins 
office,  hke  that  of  the  Convenership,  he  felt 
obliged  to  resign  from  faiUng  health.  Sir 
Ralph  married,  on  the  2d  September  1831, 
Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  K.C.B., 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  aU  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  his  second  son  [vide  Henry  Anstruther] 
survive.  In  private  fife  Sir  Ralph  was 
much  esteemed  by  all  parties,  and  ardently 
loved  by  an  attached  family.  The  urbanity 
of  his  manner,  the  kindness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  his  hberaUty  to  the  poor  and  to 
all  benevolent  objects,  won  for  hiji  the 
warmest  admiration  and  attachment.  He 
is  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  and  estates, 
which  consist  of  Balcaskie  and  Leven  in 
Fife,  and  Br.-iemore  Lodge  in  Caithness,  by 
Colonel  Robert  Anstruther,  his  son,  an  able 
officer  in  the  Rifle  Volunteers  of  Fife. 

ANSTRUTHER,  Henkt,  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  Bart.  His  father 
was  a  soldier's  son  ;  his  mother  a  soldier's 
daughter.  He  was  bom  at  Balcaskie  on  the 
4th  June  1836,  and  entered  the  army  in 
1852.  He  was  but  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
when  he  first  grasped  the  colours  of  the 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  gallant  23d  regi- 
ment. The  regiment  was  then  commanded 
by  his  uncle,  the  late  Major-General  Sir 
Arthur  W.  Torrens,  Deputy  Quartermaster 
General,  the  brother  of  his  mother — Lady 
Anstruther.  Ere  he  enrolled  in  the  Queen's 
service  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  religion, 
a  consequence  of  his  excellent  home  culture 
under  religious  parents  ;  nor  did  he  forget 
those  precious  lessons.  In  an  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters,  dated  3d  August  1854, 
Guards'  Camp,  Gevrechle,  he  says — "I 
pray  that  God  may  take  away  my  hard 
heart,  and  give  me  a  heart  to  know  and 
love  Him  for  Chi-ist's  sake."  The  next  ex- 
tract is  very  touching  The  letter  from 
which  it  is  taken  was  written  when  the 
army  was  being  decimated  by  cholera,  and 
is  dated  Camp  Monastir,  18th  August  1854. 

"  Thank  my  dear  mother  for 

her  little  tract  and  hymn,  and  tell  her  that 
I  will  be  sure  to  learn  it  by  next  Sunday, 
as  if  1  were  going  to  say  it  to  her  in  the 
sitting  room.  1  only  wish  I  really  was  to 
be  there  ;  but  we  can  only  pray  that  God 
may  ]  ireserve  us  all  to  meet  some  day  at 
■  IraV  .lid  Balcaskie,  should  it  be  His  will.  I 
.iiiL:lit.  to  he  very  thankful  to  Him  for  having 
111  siHL'd  me  iu  all  this  sickness,  as  I  am 
still  very  well  i 
li-arnt.  a;  In-  telk 
in-  i-;trart,  ilalel  a.  l.i.-fniv,  L'iiil  Aug.  1854  : 
-  -1  liave  leanit  tin-  hymn  you  .sent,  my 
dearest  luollur,  ami  can  say  it  cpiite  well." 
Our  next  extract  bears  date  17th  August 
1854,  when  he  is  on  the  march  to  Varna. 
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.'he  ex|wilition  to  the  Crimea  had  been  de- 
erniiiied  on  ;  the  jtreparations  are  well  nigli 
ompleted  ;   in   a   few    days  they  will  sail 

i-oiii  Vania  to  Eupatoria "I 

rust  luy  dearest  mother  that  I  do  think 
jore  seriously  than  1  used  to  do,  and  I  tluuk 
feelsomiiehionre  comfort  iu  my  IJible  : 


;the 


some  \  erse  suits  my  condition  when  I  feel 
rather  doon  at  the  thoughts  that  I  may 
never  see  you  all  again.  ...  I  shall 
have  to  cari-y  the  colours  in  any  operation 
we  undertake,  so  I  must  take  care  that  no 
Kussian  gets  hold  <.f  them.  .  .  .  I  wiU 
take  care  that  my  Bible  is  sent  to  you,  my 
darling  mother  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  value. 
.  .  .  .  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you 
should  have  to  read  this  melancholy  letter, 

but  it  must  be  dune God  bless 

and  liee|>  you  aU  is  my  earnest  prayer  ;  and 
grant  that  we  may  all  meet  again.  Give  my 
best  love  to  dearest  papa  ;  do  not  let  him 
distress  himself  very  much  about  me.  .  . 
That  God  may  bless  and  keep  you  all, 
whatever  happens,  is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  your  affectionate  son,  H.  A."  Our 
next  extract  bears  date  the  21st  September, 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  By 
this  time  the  troops  had  all  landed.  They 
had  left  their  camp,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  Sebastopol,  when  they  encountered  the 
Bussians  in  position  and  in  force  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alma.  An  action  was  fought 
on  the  20th  —brief  but  glorious.  It  was  a 
baptism  of  fire  above  and  of  blood  below. 
Henry  Anstruther  had  been  anticipating  that 
his  first  fight  would  lie  Ins  last,  and  he  was 
preparing  for  it  aeoorc  lingly.  With  a  beloved 
companion,  on  the  Monday  previous  to  the 
battle-day  ( Wednesday),  he  went  out  from 
the  camp,  and  on  the  liillsiite  above  it  they 
read  and  prayed  together.  For  months  he 
had  been  looking  at  death,  and  he  could 
now  look  at  it  complacently,  for  it  would 
appe.ar  that  Death's  sting  was  gone.  And 
so  he  went  to  the  battle  without  fear.  ' '  Ho 
carried  the  Queen's  colours  of  the  regiment. 
"When  last  seen  alive  he  was  within  forty 
yards  of  the  Russian  earthwork  which  cost 
us  so  dearly,  rather  in  advance  of  the  line, 
which,  owing  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  at- 
tack and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  had  be- 
come somewhat  extended,  and  by  waving 
his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  colours  in  the 
other  he  seemed  desirous  of  offering  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  men.  Here  he  fell,  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  the  ctdoiirs  which  he 
carried  w.as  pierced  by  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  balls,  ami  covered  with  his  Wood."  If 
sympathy  with  the  honoured  fanuly  who 
were  thus  plunged  into  deep  distress  could 
in  any  measure  alleviate  the  bitterness  of 
the  stroke,  they  had  it  in  the  unanimous 
]iublic  feeling  of  the  count}^  and  far  beyond 
its  bounds.  Soon  after  the  tidings  of  the 
battle  re.aeheil  this  country,  the  following 
verses  appeared  in  the  Timcii  newspaper, 
of  date  the  loth  October  1.S54,  and  it  will 
he  seen  that  Henry  Austruther's  death  and 


burial  are  the  subject.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  lines  are  from  the  elegant 
pen  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  that 
the  author  personates  a  friend  whose  letter 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  fatal  news 
of  the  young  soldier's  death,  with  the  sad 
closing  scene  of  his  burial. 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

We  crowned  the  hard-won  heights  at  length. 

Baptized  in  tlamo  and  fire  ; 
We  saw  the  foenian's  sullen  strength, 

Forced,  grimly,  to  retire. 
Saw  close  at  hand,  then  saw  more  far. 

Beneath  the  battle  sinuke, 
The  ridges  of  the  sliattered  war. 

That  brolie  and  ever  broke. 
But  one,  a  Scottish  household's  pride. 

Dear  many  ways  to  nie. 
Who  climbed  that  death  path  by  my  side, 

X  sought,  but  could  not  see. 
Last  seen,  what  time  our  foremost  rank 

That  iron  tempest  tore- 
He  touched,  he  scaled  the  rampart's  bank, 

Seen  then,  and  seen  no  more. 
Our  friend  to  aid,  I  measured  back 

With  him  that  pathway  dread  ; 
No  fear  to  wander  from  our  track, 

Its  landmarks— English  dead. 
Light  tliickened  ;  but  our  search  was  crowned, 

As  we  too  well  divined ; 
And  after  briefest  quest  we  found 

What  we  most  feared  to  find. 
His  bosom  with  one  death-shot  riven. 

The  warrior  boy  lay  low  ; 

>  the  heaven. 


His  feet  i 


!foe. 


[  the  pla: 


As  he  had  fallen  uj 

Inviolate  he  lay- 
No  rutfiau  spoiler's  hand  profane 

Has  touched  that  noble  clay. 
And  precious  things  he  still  retained, 

Which  by  one  distant  hearth. 
Loved  tokens  of  the  loved,  had  gained 

A  worth  beyond  all  worth. 
I  treasured  these  for  them,  who  yet 

Knew  not  tlieir  miglity  woe  ; 
I  softly  sealed  his  eyes,  and  set 

One  kiss  upon  his  brow. 
A  decent  grave  we  scooped  him,  where 

Less  thickly  lay  the  dead. 
And  decently  composed  him  there 

Within  that  narrow  bed. 
Oh  !  theme  for  manhood's  bitter  tears  : 

The  beauty  and  tlie  bloom 


Ofs 


!uty  B 


Shut  in  tliat  darksome  tomb. 
Of  soldier  sire  the  soldier  son — 

Life's  honoured  eventide 
One  lives  to  close  iu  England,  one 

In  maiden  battle  died. 
And  they  that  should  h.av6  been  the 

The  mourner's  part  obtain  : 

Bi-ief  words  we  read  of  faith  and  pra 

Beside  that  hasty  grave. 
Then  turned  aside  and  left  him  ther' 

The  gentle  and  the  brave. 
I  calling  back,  with  tliaukful  heart, 

With  thoughts  to  peace  allied. 


:  hillside. 
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And,  comforted,  I  praised  the  gi'acc 

Which  him  had  led  to  be 
An  early  seeker  of  that  Face 
Which  he  should  early  see.  H.C.T. 

In  the  church  of  St  Monance  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, bearing  the  following  inscription  :— 
"In  memory  of  Henry  Anstruther,  Esq., 
second  Lieutenant  23d  Itoyal  Welsh  Fusi- 
liers, who  was  bom  4th  .June  1830,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  20th  September 
1854,  wliile  cariying  the  Queen's  colours  of 
the  regiment,  this  Monument  is  erected  by 
the  Clergy,  Tenantry,  and  others  connected 
with  the  Estates  of  Balcaskie,  Watten,  &c., 
as  a  tribute  to  his  simple  faith,  affectionate 
heart,  and  undaunted  courage  ;  and  as  a 
token  of  their  deep  sorrow  for  his  early  but 
glorious  death." 

ANSTRUTHER,  Sir  Robert,  of  Bal- 
caskie, Baronet,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  Anstruther,  was  bom  on  28th 
August  1834.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Guards  until  1862,  when  he  retired  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-coloneh  He  is  now  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Fife  Regiment  of 
Rifle  Volunteers.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1863  ;  and  in  1864  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Fifeshire  in  room  of  the  late  J.  H.  E, 
Wemyss,  Esq.  of  Wemyss  and  Torrie  ;  and 
has  since  been  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  County.  His  jioUtical  principles  are 
understood  to  be  of  the  advanced  LiVieral 
school ;  but  he  expresses  himself  wilUu 
support  any  measures  provided  they 
such  as  he  can  consistently  approve,  and  are 
founded  on  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  In  private  life  Sir 
Robert  is  regarded  with  the  highest  respect. 

ANSTRUTHER,  James  Hj 
Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Hintlesham  Hall, 
of  Suffolk,  Avas  Ijorn  the  2tst  U 
1807,  man-ied  first,  "U  the  (ith  1.1 
1838,  Georgiaua  Cbarl.itte,  eldest  dau-hter 
of  the  Hon.  Liudsay  Biu-rdl,  and  by  W-i 
(who  died  21st  September  1S43)  has  issue  : 
—  Robert  Hamilton ;  Priscilla  Barbara 
Elizabeth.  Mr Anstruthermarried secondly, 
on  1st  Nov.  1847,  the  Hon.  Georgiana 
Christiana,  daughter  of  George,  fifth  Vis- 
count Ean-ington,  and  by  her  has  Francis 
AViUiam,  Jaiues,  and  Basil  and  Cecil,  twins. 
Mr  Anstruther  is  uncle  to  the  present  Sir 
Robert  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  M.P., 
being  the  second  son  of  the  late  General 
Anstmther  by  Charlotte  Lucy,  his  wife, 
only  daughter  of  Colonel  Jami.-s  Hamilton 
(grandson  of  James,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton) by  Lucy,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Lloyd  of  Hintlesham. 

ARNOT,  The  F.vmilt  of.  The  name 
of  Arnot,  not  a  common  one  in  Britain, 
seems  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  counties 
of  Fife  and  Kinross,  in  the  latter  of  wliicli 
it  probably  had  its  origin  when  sm-uaun-^ 
began  to  be  assumed.  Family  names  w  ere 
often  derived  from  landed  possessions,  and 
the  word  "  Arnaght,"  from  the  GaeUc,  sig- 
nifying "  high  lands,"  is  supposed  to  have 
given  the  family  of  Ainol  tlieir  name.  The 
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original  seat  of  the  Amots  seems  to  have 
been  the  u]ilands  on  the  southern  ^lope  of 
Bishop  Hill,  in  Kiuross-sliire,  a  little  east 
of  Lochleven.  There  the  chief  of  the  name 
usive  jiossessinns  for  nearly  700 
year's  ;  there  still  stands,  in  good  iireserva- 
tion,  commanding  a  noble  prospect  of  the 
loch  and  the  vale  of  Leven,  the  stronghold 
of  the  family,  Arnot  Tower ;  there  arc 
Arnot  Hill  and  Little  Arnot ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  there  are  still  many  residents  of  the 
name  of  Arnot— branches,  no  doulit,  of  the 
old  stock,  fondly  lingering  around  the  homes 
of  their  fathers.  It  is  curious  that  the 
derivation  of  the  French  name  "  Am.aidd," 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Scottish 
"Arnot,"  has  been  traced  to  the  same 
Celtic  source.  De  Maguy  (Le  NobUiaire 
Universe!,  Paris,  1855)  s.iy8— "  The  names, 
Amauld,  Amaud,  Arnoud,  Araay,  &c., 
are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  signify,  '  an  in- 
habitant of  a  mountainous  region.' "  And 
the  principal  charges  in  the  shield  of  that 
French  family  are  a  clieverou  (as  the  Scot- 
tish Arnots  have)  and  three  hiUs,  or  hill- 
tops, denoting  tlieir  mountainous  origin. 
Some  chroniclers  claim  a  high  antiquity  for 
the  family  of  Arnot,  assertmg  that  they 
obtained  their  lauds  on  the  banks  of  Loch- 
leven in  the  time  of  Kenneth  M'Alpin 
(843-859  A.D.).  Of  this  we  shall  only  re- 
mark, that  perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  to 
disprove  it.  There  are  traces  of  the  Amots 
in  charters  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  middle  of  that  century,  Amald,  son 
of  Malcohu  de  Arnot,  is  Abbot  of  Kelso, 
and  grants  lands  on  Douglas  Water  "Theo- 
jpaido  Flammatico,"  the  first  notable  man 
of  the  Douglases  (Douglas'  Peerage).  Ar- 
nald  w.as  afterwards  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
the  cathedral  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
fduuikil— //fr/ntc«  latere — and  died  in  1103. 
Sir  Michael  Arnot,  said  to  have  married  a 
si:itir  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  w!ie  drowned  at 
the  seige  of  Lochleven  in  1334.  His  sou 
was  popularly  known  as  "David  the  Devil," 
as  alleged,  from  his  "untoward  looks,"  but 
probably  also  from  "untoward  deeds" — if 
traditions  still  lingering  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arnot  Tower  can  be  relied  on.  David's 
two  grandsons,  AViUiam  and  J.ames,  were 
ancestors  of  two  leading  branches  of  the 
family.  Willi.am's  son,  John  Arnot  of 
Arnot,  who  married  Marjory  Boswell  (of 
the  Balmuto  family),  was  killed  at  Bogie 
Bushes,  when  assisting  his  brother-in-law, 
Boswell,  in  .an  encounter  with  the  Living- 
stones. According  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Arnot's  relatives  took  revenge  by 
killing  one  of  the  Livingstones,  and  h.ad  to 
fly  in  consequence.  Souie  went  to  England, 
and  to  these  several  Arnolds  in  that  country 
trace  tla-ir  descent ;  one  went  to  the  north 
of  Sc.  itlaud,  and  from  the  latter,  we  believe, 
is  descended  Dr  Neil  Amott,  the  distui- 
guished  author  of  "The  Elements  of 
Physics."  John  Arnot  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou  John,  who  by  his  wife,  Catherine 
Melville  (of  the  Carnbee  family),  had  18 
SOLS  and  one  daughter.     The  father  of  this 
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a  half-brother  of  IsaU 


lier  of  the  famous 
Earl  i.f  All-US,  caUed  BeU-the-Cat ;  who, 
having  s.'reat  iiilluence  at  the  Court  of 
James  IV.,  was  enabled  to  advance  his 
cousins  to  various  preferments  in  Church 
and  State.  One  became  Bishop  of  Clallu- 
way.  Another,  Eotwrt,  win.  'a -i  -•  ;i  fnvourite 
at  Court,  had  conf 
of  Woodmylne,  in 
ing  the  Loch  of  Liii 
with  his  royal  mas 
eaptain-i,^eneral  of 


the  Ar 


;.f  th 


u\  W..odmylne  till  the  be'^inni 
venteentli  eentLO-y,  the  Ani.it 
inno,  and  the  Arnots  of  Fernie.  One  of 
e  latter  Bian-ied  the  lieiress  of  Balfou 
ird  llurleigli,  and  had  that  title  conferrei 
ion  him.  From  him  are  descended  the 
esent  r.alf..ur  of  Fernie  and  Bruce  of 
L't,  claimants  of  the  r)urlei;_;h  ])eerage, 


.  the  L, 


for  jo 


return  to  the  main  branch  of  the  family. 
In  1G29  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  by 
Charles  I.  on  Michael  Amot  of  Arnot. 
He  was  followed  by  Charles,  David,  John 
(a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  ;  died  in 
1750),  and  John,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  baronet ;  and  now  the  baronetcy  is 
unclaimed.  Previous  to  1766  the  Arnot 
estates  were  acfpiirc:d  by  Bruce  of  Kinross, 
in  w  hose  family  they  still  remain.  It  does 
net  n..w  seem  to  Ije  knn«-n  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative uf  the  ancient  house  c.f  Arnot. 
James,  the  otlier  -rands,  .u  of  David  of  the 
untoward  lonl;s  and  name,  had  tlie  estates 
of  Brocoli  and  Colbrandsjiath  (Cocliburns 
jiath).  His  descendant,  8h'  John,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  James  VI.,  ac- 
quired large  jTOSsessions.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  «tauding,  and  held  the  offices 
of  Tre.isurer-Depute  of  Scotland  and  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh.  He  bought  for  his 
grandson  the  estate  of  Woodmylne  from 
the  descendant  of  Robert  Amot ;  but  it  did 
not  remain  much  above  a  hundred  years  in 
the  faniUy,  having  been  sold  soon  after  the 
murder  of  Arnot,  yr.  of  Woodmylne,  in 
1700,  by  Montgomery.  From  this  second 
family  of  Arnot  of  Woodmylne  was  de- 
scended Dr  Archibald  Armitt,  tlie  eminent 
army  surgeon,  who  attended  Najjoleon  at 
St  Helena  in  his  last  illness,  and  whose 
skill  and  conduct  to  the  illustrious  e.xile  in 
trying  circumstances  have  been  highly  ap- 
lireciated  in  France.  A  memoir  of  him, 
by  E.  de  St  iVlaurice  Cabany,  was  published 
in  Paris  in  185G.  Dr  Arnott  died  at  Kirk- 
conuel  Hall  in  1855,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  Maternally,  he  was  descended  from 
the  fanuly  of  Irving  of  Kirkcounel.  The 
Amot  families  at  present  heritors  in  the 
county  of  Fife  are  the  Arnots  of  Balcormo, 
Chapel,  and  Locliieland,  and  (see  above)  the 
Ealf  ours  of  Fernie.  Elsewhere  there  are  the 
Arnots  of  AUerlv  and  of  Stoneyhall,  als.)  de- 
rived from  the  old  stock  of  Arnot  of  that  Ilk. 


ARNOT,  Hugo,  an  ln.storical  and  anti- 
quarian writer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  ship-pro- 

prietor  at  Lcith,  where  he  w.a.s  born,  Dec. 

•'^tii.iri'i.   n;-,,:Mn l;.i,iJIv w^uiPoiiock, 

«l"^'  '■   ..        ■   ■■    •      ■      ;:f.'  for  Arnot, 

on  i,:.,:,  _  I,  .,.  .1  ,  (,:  n,..ther,  to  the 
e.^tab.  ..:  ,;,,i,,,M„..,  M,  I  a...  As  "Hugo 
-VjiiMi,  ot  l..il^ui,ii._.,  i'lie,"  he  is  entered  as 
a  Uiember  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
December  .5th,  1772,  when  just  about  to 
complete  his  twenty-third  year.  Previous 
to  this  period,  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  father.  Another  evil  wliich  befel 
hhn  in  early  life  was  asettlid  asthma,  the 
result  of  a  severe  cold  which  he  caught  in 
his  tifteenth  year.  As  this  disorder  was 
always  aggravated  by  e.vertion  of  .any  kind, 
it  became  a  serious  obstruction  to  his  pro- 
gi'ess  at  the  bar ;  some  of  his  pleadings, 
nevertheless,  were  much  admired,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  aijplause  of  the  bench. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  interrupti.m  of  his  pro- 
fessional career  whieli  caused  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  literature.  In  177;i  a|  ipeared 
his  "History  of  Edinliurgh,"  one  vi.lume 
quarto,  a  work  of  much  research,  and  greatly 
superior  in  a  Uterary  point  of  view  to  the 
generality  of  local  works.  The  style  of  the 
historical  part  is  elegant  and  epigrammatic, 
with  a  vein  of  causticity  highly  character- 
istic of  the  author.  From  this  elaborate 
work  the  author  is  said  to  have  oidy  realised 
a  few  pounds  of  profit ;  a  piratical  impres- 
sion, at  le.ss  than  half  fl,..  ^rr-.  was 
published  almost  siraulti'  ',  :,i  hiMin, 
and,  being  shipped  over  i  >  -  .,;  i  ,i,l  ],,  -ivat 
quantities,    completely    •    .  .      i  mv's 

edition  out  cftb'- '!■■■'  \  iler's 

second   editimi.    ■■-    i:    1     ,     '     :  .     i,-ed 

iifterthe  autli.  :  the 

remainder  uf  i  ,       ,  ,  i-hed 

with  plates,  ainl  r;il,:r;_.'.|  !.\    -,  iiii,.  ;;.M;tii.us 

from  the  pen  of  the  publisher,  ilr  Creich! 
Another  edition  was  published  in  8vo  in 
1817.  Mr  Amot  seems  to  have  now  lived 
on  terms  of  literary  equaUty  mth  those  dis- 
tinguished literary  and  professional  cha- 
ractei-s  wdio  were  his  fellow  townsmen  and 
contem])oraries.  He  did  not,  however,  for 
some  years  pulilish  any  other  considerable  or 
acknowledged  work.  He  devoted  his  mind 
chiefly  to  local  subjects,  and  sent  frjrth 
humorous  pampUets  and  newspaper  essays, 
which  had  a  considerable  effect  in  accelerat- 
ing or  promoting  several  imblie  wr.vks,  for 
wdiich  he  received  the  fr.  .  m.ui  .-itli-  eitv. 
We  are  told  that  Mr  .■.  i  .  '  :.  m-  .".f 
his  influence  in  Lieal  i,  .  ,        -        ;,■  to 

retard  the  erection  of  tlie  s-iiili  I'm',1  ■<■  as 
weU  as  the  formation  of  L. 
by  objecting  to  the  j  .ropos 
ing  the  money.  In  1783  ^I 
"A  Collection  of  Celebrat. 
in  Scotland,  with  Historical  and  Critical 
Remarks,"  one  volume  quarto  ;  a  work  of 
perhaps  even  greater  research  than  his 
"  History  of  Edinburgh,"  and  written  in 
the  same  metaphysical  and  epigrammatic 
style.     In  the  front  of  this  volume  appears 
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a  large  list  of  subscribei-s,  embracing  almost 
all  the  eminent  and  considerable  persons  ' 
Scotland,  with  many  of  those  in  England, 
and  testifying,  of  course,  to  the  literary  and 
personal  respectability  of  Mr  Arnot.  This 
work  appeared  without  a  publisher's  name, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  book- 
sellers. Mr  Arnot  only  survived  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Criminal  Trials  about  a 
twelvemonth.  The  asthma  had,  ever  since 
his  fifteenth  year,  been  making  rapid  ad 
vances  upon  him,  and  his  person  was  now 
reduced  almo.st  to  a  shadow.  While  still 
young,  he  carried  all  the  marks  of  age :  and 
accordingly  the  traditionary  recollections  of 
the  historian  of  Edinburgh  always  point  to 
a  man  in  the  extreme  of  life.  Perhaps 
nothing  could  indicate  more  expressively 
the  miserable  state  to  which  Mr  Arnot  was 
reduced  by  this  diseape  than  his  own  half 
ludicrous,  half -patheticexclamation  on  being 
annoyed  by  the  bawling  of  a  man  selling 
sand  on  the  streets  :  "The  rascal,"  cried 
the  unfortunateinvahd,  "  hespendsas  muu! 
breath  in  a  minute  as  would  serve  me  for 
a  month  !"  Among  the  portraits  and  cari 
catures  of  the  well-known  John  Kay  may 
be  found  several  faithful,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated,  memorials  of  the  emaciated 
person  of  Hugo  Arnot.  As  a  natural  con- 
stitutional result  of  this  disease,  he  was 
exceedingly  nervous,  and  Uable  to  be  dis- 
composed by  any  shght  annoyances  ;  on  the 
other  hand  he  possessed  such  ardour  and 
intrepidity  of  mind,  that  in  youth  he  once 
rode  on  a  spii-ited  horse  to  the  end  of  the  pier 
of  Leith,  wliUe  the  waves  were  dashing  over 
it,  and  every  beholder  expected  to  see  him 
washed  immediately  into  the  sea.  On 
another  occasion,  having  excited  some  hosti- 
lity by  a  political  pamphlet,  and  being  sum- 
moned by  an  anonymous  foe  to  appear  at  a 
particular  hour  in  a  lonely  part  of  the 
king's  Park,  in  order  to  fight,  he  went  and 
waited  four  hours  on  the  spot,  thus  perilling 
his  life  in  what  might  have  been  the  am- 
buscade of  a  deadly  enemy.  By  means  of 
the  same  fortitude  of  character  he  beheld 
the  gradual  approach  of  death  with  all  the 
calmness  of  a  Stoic.  The  Magistrates  of 
Leith  had  acknowledged  some  of  his  public 
services  by  the  ominous  compliment  of  a 
piece  of  ground  in  their  churchyard,  and  it 
was  the  recreation  of  the  last  weeks  of  Mr 
Arnot's  Ufe  to  go  every  day  to  observe  the 


progress  i 


Je  by  the  work: 


men  m  preparmg 


this  place  for  his  own  reception.  It  is  related 
that  he  even  expressed  considerable  anxiety 
le.st  his  demise  should  take  place  before  the 
melancholy  work  should  be  completed.  He 
died  November  20th,  1786,  when  on  the 
point  of  completing  his  37th  year  ;  that  age 


I  fatal  to  1 


I  off 


>  that  it  may  almost 


be  styled  their  cUmacterie.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  tomb  fitted  up  by  himself  in 
South  Leith.  Besides  his  historical  and 
local  works,  he  had  published,  in  1777,  a 
fanciful  metaphysicnl  treatise,  entitled 
"  Nothing,"  which  was  originally  a  paper 
read  before  a  well-liuowu  debating  club, 
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styled  the  Speculative  Society  ;  being  pro- 
bably suggested  to  him  by  the  poem  of  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  on  the  equally  impalpable 
subject  of  Silence.  If  any  disagreealile 
reflection  can  rest  on  Mr  Arnot's  memory 
for  the  free  scope  he  has  given  to  his  mind 
in  this  little  essay — a  freedom  sanctioned, 
if  not  excused  by  the  taste  of  the  age — he 
must  be  held  to  have  made  all  the 


entered  heartily 
and  regidarly  into  the  observances  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  communion,  to  which  he 
originally  belonged.  _  If  Mi- Arnot  was  any- 
thing decided  in  politics,  he  was  a  Jacob- 
ite, to  which  party  he  belonged  by  descent 
and  religion,  and  also  by  virtue  of  his  own 
peculiar  turn  of  mind.  In  modem  politics 
he  was  quite  independent,  judging  all  men 
and  all  measures  by  no  other  standard  than 
their  respective  merits.  In  his  professional 
character  he  was  animated  by  a  chivalrous 
sentiment  of  honour,  worthy  of  all  admira- 
tion. He  was  so  little  of  a  casuist,  that 
he  would  never  undertake  a  case  unless  he 
was  perfectly  self  satisfied  as  to  its  justice 
and  legahty.  He  had  often  occasion  to  re- 
fuse employment  which  fell  beneath  his  own 
standard  of  honesty,  though  it  might  have 
been  profitable,  and  attended  by  not  the 
shghtest  shade  of  disgrace.  On  a  case 
being  brought  before  him  of  the  merits  of 
which  he  had  an  exceedingly  bad  opinion, 
he  said  to  the  intending  litigant,  in  a  serious 
manner—"  Pray,  what  do  you  suppose  me 
to  be  ?"  "  Why,"  answered  the  client,  "  I 
understand  you  to  be  a  lawyer."  "I 
thought.  Sir,"  said  Arnot,  sternly,  "  you 
took  me  for  a  scoundrel."  The  litigant, 
though  he  perhaps  thought  that  the  major 
included  the  minor  proposition,  withdrew 
abashed.  Mr  Arnot  married  early  in  life, 
and  left  eight  children— three  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  eldest  son  HiJgo  succeeded 
to  the  family  estate,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  army.  His  youngest  son,  Law- 
rence, was  also  in  the  army,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  East  Indies  and 
the  Peninsula.  He  received  public  thanks 
for  his  conduct  in  command  of  the  12th 
Portuguese  at  Salamanca.  At  the  battle 
of  the  28th  of  July  1813,  he  received  a 
fatal  wound,  of  which  he  died  shortly  after 
at  Vittoria.  Cliristian,  Mr  Arnot's  eldest 
daughter,  man-ied  Dr  Peter  Reid,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  on  the  death  of  his  uncles,  the 
Bobwells,  became  the  representative  of  the 
old  Fife  family— the  elder  line  of  the 
Boswells  of  Babnuto,  who  possessed  that 
property  from  about  1430  to  1722.  Theur 
second  son,  Dr  David  Boswell  Reid,  dis- 
limself  first  as  the  introducer  of 
practical  classes  on  chemistry  in  Edinburgh, 
and  subsequently  for  the  very  efficient 
system  of  ventOating  large  buildings  he 
devised,  which  is  in  operation  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool, 
and  some  of  the  Scottish  prisons.  Mr 
Arnot's  second  daughter,  Margaret,  married 
an  EngUsh  gentleman  of  property  of  the 
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name  of  Tyler.  His  tliii-d  (.laughter,  Lilias, 
married  Asbury  Dickius,  Esij.,  long  Secre- 
tary to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Both  of  these  left  several  chil- 
dren. Mr  Arnot's  lineal  ancestor,  Peter 
Arnot,  acquired  Baloormo  by  marriage 
with  an  heiress  of  the  Abercrombie  family. 
Peter  was  the  second  sou  of  Robert  Arnot 
of  Woodmylne,  who  fell  at  Floddeu.  Robert 
Arnnt  was  a  yoim^rer  son  of  John  Arnot  of 
Aniot,    whose   family,    which    for    nairly 


the 


the  east  bank  ..f"  Loclileven,  is  the  original 
of  the  Scottish  Aruots,  as  well  as  of  some 
of  the  Amots  or  Arnolds  in  England. 

ARNOT,  Neil,  M.D.,  an  eminent  writer 
on  physics,  was  bom  at  Dysart  in  the  year 
1788.  He  was  the  author  of  several  scien- 
tific works.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and 
gained  the  first  prize  of  his  class  iu  1801  at 
the  Grammar  School  there  ;  he  then  entered 
the  University,  where  he  ohtamed  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  1800.  In  the  same  year  he 
removed  to  London,  and  soon  got  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeon  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1811  Tie 
further  pursued  his  professional  studies 
under  Sir  Everard  Home,  surgeon  of  St 
George's  Hospital,  and  afterwards  settled 
as  a  medical  practitioner  in  London,  where 
he  became  distinguished  as  a  lecturer.  In 
1827  he  published  his  great  work,  "  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
General  and  Medical,  explained  in  plain 
languiige."  In  1838  he  wrote  an  "  Essay 
on  Warming  and  Ventilating,"  subjects  to 
which  he  had  devoted  much  attention.  He 
is  also  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  **  Arnot 
stove,"  the  "Arnot  ventilator,"  and 
"water  bed."  Dr  Amot's  "Elements  of 
Physics"  is  one  of  the  best  written  produc- 
tions of  its  kind,  and  has  been  translated 
into  nearly  all  the  European  languages. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  widow  is 
at  present  living  in  Dysart. 

AENOT,  Rev.  David,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  was  born 
at  Scoonie  in  Fife  about  the  year  1799,  and 
is  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  that 
parish,  who  afterwards  removed  to  another 
farm  in  the  parish  of  Largo.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  parish 
school,  and  afterwards  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  where  he  went  through 
the  usual  curriculum  of  classics  and  philo- 
sophy followed  at  that  ancient  seminary. 
Being  originally  designed  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  ;md 
became  a  distinguished  student.  Having 
made  great  progress  in  theology  and  general 
literature,  and  being  duly  licensed  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  minister  of  Ceres,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Dundee  and  was  settled 
there,  but  afterwards  Mr  Arnot  was  tran- 
slated to  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  still  continues  as  minister  of  the 
fii-st  charge,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charges with  much  credit  and  acceptal)ility. 
so.  ni. 


While  a  student  at  St  Andrews  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems — besides  other  literary 
productions— of  which  favourable  notices 
were  written  by  Professor  Gillespie.  Dr 
Arnot  is  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  JIasons  in  Scotland.  With  the  histoi-y 
and  anti'iuities,  the  p.ietry  and  tni.litious 
of  his  native  land,  Dr  Arnot  is  faioiliarly 
acquainted.  He  possesses  a  vast  fund  of 
general  information,  and  a  hue  taste  in 
literature  and  natural  philosophy,  and  we 
believe  he  is  a  member  of  several  learned  and 
scientific  bodies.  ,    , 

ARNOTT,  Archibald,  M.D.,  of  the 
20th  Regiment,  was  born  about  the  year 
1771,  and  entered  the  army  in  early  life— 
(he  is  alluded  to  in  the  family  history  of  the 
Amots)— and  he  was  formerly  conspicuously 
and  creditably  known  as  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  Napoleon  when  dying  at  St 
Helena.  Dr  Arnott  retired  from  active 
service  after  a  continuance  in  the  army  of 
upwards  of  sixty  years.  He  died  at  his 
residence  in  Dumfriesshu:e  on  the  6th  July 
1855,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  During  his 
long  and  active  Ufe  he  was  for  a  few  years 
attached  to  the  11th  Dragoons,  but  for  a 
much  longer  period  he  was  with  the  20th 
Foot,  sharing  the  perils  and  exploits  of  that 
regiment  on  the  Nile,  in  Calabria,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  earning  a  medal  with 
clasps  for  Egypt,  Maida,  Vimiera,  Corunna, 
Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive, 
Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  After  the  war  Dr 
Arnott  accompanied  his  regiment  to  St 
Helena  and  India.  At  St  Helena  he  be- 
came the  medical  attendant  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Arnott's  professional  ability, 
ingenuous  character,  and  upright  and  dig- 
nified deportment  as  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, at  once  secured  for  him  the  confidence 
of  the  illustrious  invalid,  whose  good  opi- 
nion, strengthened  by  daily  intercourse, 
ripened  into  warm  attachment  and  sincere 
esteem.  Shortly  previous  to  his  dissolution 
the  Emperor  gave  signal  testimony  of  his 
appreciation  of  Dr  Arnott.  Napoleon,  as 
he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  had  a  valuable  gold 
snuff-box  brought  to  him,  and  with  a  dying 
hand,  and  a  last  effort  of  departing  strength, 
he  engraved  upon  its  lid  with  a  pen-knife 
the  letter  "  N,"  and  presented  it  to  Amott. 
The  Emperor  also  bequeathed  to  Dr  Amott 
12,000  francs ;  and  the  British  Government, 
to  mark  its  approbation  of  his  conduct, 
granted  him  £500  more.  Napoleon  expired 
with  his  right  hand  in  that  of  Dr  Amott. 
Dr  Arnott  was  almost  the  last  survivor  of 
those  whose  names  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  connection  with  the  last  days  of 
Napoleon.  The  Doctor's  masculine  and  tena- 
cious mind  was  richly  stored  with  recollec- 
tions and  anecdotes  of  that  momentous 
period ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  clear 
and  distinct  "  Account  of  the  last  Dlness, 
Decease,  and  Post-Morteni  Appearances  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  published  in  1822,  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  write  en  the  sub- 
ject. Dr  Arnott  latterly  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Kirkconnel  Hall,  and  spent  the  evening  of 
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his  days  beneficially  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  honourably  to  himself,  both  in  the  rela- 
tions of  life  and  in  his  public  duties  as  a 
magistrate  and  heritor. 

ARNOTT,  Sir  John,  is  anative  of  Auch- 
termuchty,  son  of  .John  Arnott,  Esq. ,  manu- 
facturer there.  His  career  has  been  one  of 
liigh  prosperity.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr  James  Russell,  draper,  Cupar, 
on  the  completion  of  which  he  went  to  the 
famouslrish  House  of  Cannock  &  White. 
Here  his  fine  business  capacity,  correct  and 
careful  habits,  and  uutirmg  energy  soon 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  adopted 
as  a  partner  by  the  firm.  Since  then  he  has 
established  numerous  business  firms  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  Sir  John  is  of  a  rery  chari- 
table disposition.  The  Queen  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1859.  He 
was  for  several  years  Mayor  of  Cork,  and 
was  the  most  popular  of  any  who  have  filled 
the  highest  municipal  office  in  that  city 
for  many  years.  He  sat  for  some  years  in 
Parhament  as  member  for  Kinsale.  Unlike 
many  gentlemen  who  rise  to  eminent  posi- 
tions in  the  world  he  does  not  forget  his 
native  place,  as  the  poor  of  Auchtermuchty 
well  know. 

AUCHMUTY  or  that  Ilk,  an  old 
Fifeshire  family,  formerly  possessing  lands 
in  the  parish  of  Newburn.  The  barony  of 
Auchmoutie  embraced  the  properties  of 
Drumeldry  and  LawhiD.  In  lUOO,  Captain 
Auchmuty,  a  descendant  of  this  ancient 
house,  settled  at  Brianstown  in  Longford, 
Ireland,  and  that  estate  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  descendants.  There  are  still 
one  or  two  famihes  of  the  name  resident  in 
Fife. 

A YTOTJISr,  The  Familt  op.  The  Aytoun 
family  in  Scotland  is  sprung  from  the  Nor- 
man family  of  De  Vescy  in  England,  who 
possessed  the  great  barony  of  Sprouston  in 
Northumberland,  and  of  whom  along  thread 
of  pedigree  is  given  by  Sir  William  Eugdale 
in  his  Baronetage  of  Engl.and.  The  family 
of  De  Yescy  was  of  great  antiquity,  but 
the  family  name  is  now  extinct.  One  of 
the  family  much  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  barons  who  compelled  King  John 
to  grant  the  M.igna  Charta,  for  securing 
the  Uves  and  properties  of  the  English  sub- 
jects. His  n.ame  is  .appended  to  the  Magna 
Charta.  About  the  same  time  a  younger 
son  of  the  tamUy,  Gilbert  de  Vescy,  came 
into  ScotL^ud,  and  received  from  King 
Robert  I.  the  lands  of  A>-toun  in  the  Merse, 
and  changed  his  name,  by  royal  authority, 
to  the  estate,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
period.  The  Aytoun  f.amUy  continued  in 
the  Merse  imtil  the  reign  of  James  III., 
when  a  brother  of  the  house  of  Home  mar- 
ried the  heiress,  and  carried  the  estate  into 
that  family.  This  lady's  uncle,  her  father's 
younger  brother,  Andrew  Aytoun,  was 
Captain  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  Sheriff  of 
Elgin  and  Forres  during  the  reisn  of  James 
IV".  To  him  the  King  gave  by  his  charters, 
"pro  fideli  et  bono  servitio,  terras  de  Nether- 


Dunmure  in  vicecomitatu  de  Fyfe,"  in  1507, 
"terras  de  Kilgour,"  in  1504,  and  "terras 
de  Glenduckie,"  in  1506.  These  estates 
were  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  a  new 
charter  from  the  Crown,  called  Aytoun,  and 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family  denominated 
of  that  Ilk.  Captain  Aytoun  had  three  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  His  eldest  sen  John 
succeeded  him  in  the  estate  ot  Aytoun,  his 
second  son  Robert  olitainod  tlie  estate  of 
Inchdainiie,  and  Anilrew,  bis  tliird  son, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kin.aldie.  _  The 
estate  of  Kinaldie,  from  an  examination  of 
the  charters,  appears  to  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Aytoun  family  about  1539, 
when  there  is  mention  of  a  John  Aytoun, 
who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Captain  of  Stu-ling 
Castle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Robert  Aytoun,  in  1547,  who,  dying  pro- 
bably without  issue,  left  his  estate  to  his 
uncle's  youngest  son.  Margaret  Stewart, 
the  widow  of  Robert  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie, 
was  married  to  John  Winram,  the  celebrated 
sub-prior  of  St  Andrews,  and  some  curious 
facts  are  mentioned  in  the  Conunissaiy  Re- 
cords of  St  Andrews  regarding  a  dispute 
after  her  death,  in  March  1573,  between 
Andrew  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie,  with  his  two 
sons,  John  and  Robert,  and  Winram,  for 
succession  to  several  of  her  gold  trinkets, 
and  some  rents  of  her  estate  of  the  Manse 
of  Kirkness,  &c.  (See  "Act  Buik  of  the 
ComraLssariat  of  St  Andrews,"  p.  130.) 
Andrew  Aytoun,  the  third  sou  of  the  Cap- 
tain or  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  obtained 
the  estate  of  Kinaldie  about  15C7.  His 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  Matriculation 
Register  of  the  students  of  St  Andrews 
university  in  1539.  He  was  the  father  of 
Sir  Robert  Aytoun.  David  Aytoun,  the 
grandson  of  Andrew  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie, 
distinguished  himself,  along  with  other  two 
elders,  as  the  jjrosecutors  of  Archdean  Glad- 
staues,  before  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews, 
for  drunkenness,  and  almost  every  other 
vice,  which  led  to  his  deposition  by  the 
celebrated  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow, 
in  1638.  A  handsome  marble  monument 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  David  Aytoun 
in  the  old  church  of  Deiuno,  which,  how- 
ever, was  removed  on  the  erection  of  the 
present  church  in  1825.  The  family  of 
Aytoun  of  Kinaldie  was  at  one  period  one 
of  the  best  connected  and  extensive  proprie- 
tors in  the  eastern  district  of  Fifeshire. 
Besides  the  estate  of  Kinaldie,  they  pos- 
sessed the  estates  of  Kippo,  Carhurhe, 
Hilary,  Northquarter,  Westsiile,  Egtoun, 
Little  Kilduncan,  Lochton,  Wilkiestoun, 
and  Cookstouu,  in  the  jiarish  of  Kingsbams, 
with  many  other  jiortious  of  hand  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  estate  of  Kinaldie 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  in 
a  direct  male  line,  for  upwards  of  200  years, 
until  it  was  alienated  from  it  by  the  will  of 
the  second  last  proprietor,  John  Aytoun, 
jun.  AU  tin-  uvniW  .if  this  person  seem  to 
have  died  >..:,„■_  ,.,,,r  Ins  .Ick-stson,  Capt. 
Alexander  A\  imui,  v,  h..  Micceeded  him,  but 
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t,i\etli  f  \\t  unllood  '  The  prophecy 
his  U  u  st  ite  I  t  hxve  proved  correct,  and 
tc  ha\i  I  ten  hilfiUe  1  by  James  Monypenny 
bem,  1  lou^ht  mt  the  world bythe  Ctsiiiin 
opeiation.  As  far  as  can  pobsibly  be  ascer- 
tained, all  the  male  representatives  of  the 
family  of  Aytoun  of  Kiualdie  are  extinct. 
The  only  mention  we  have  heard  of  any  of 
the  Aytouns,  after  their  attempt  to  regain 
tlieu-  jiaternal  inheritance  in  17.50,  is  of  a 
Mi-s  Aytoun,  a  witliiw,  and  her  two  daughters, 
who  bved  for  some  time  in  Crail  and  An- 
struther,  and  wei  e  afterwards  found  by  the 
bite  Cai  It.  (Sir)  .J  auies  Black  of  Anstrutlier  at 
Portsmouth,  who  knew  their  dog  when  it 
juraiied  mid  fawned  upon  him.  Following 
the  dog  he  was  kil  to  the  house,  and  called 
on  them.  It  is  said  it  was  they  th.at  lost 
theii-  family  estates  by  the  will  of  John 
Aytoun.  The  family  of  Aytcun  of  Aytoun, 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  family,  is  also  now 
exfnct  a  I  th  C  er  or  of  Sturlin„  Castle 
1  lei  e  telthi  ugh  his  second  son  Pobert 
of  Inch  1    r  In  Isog    John  Aytoun 
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been  iec:irde  1  lut  tl  eic  is  n  d  lul  t  he 
studied  at  the  um  i  tj  f  St  Anlietts, 
fiom  the  fiet  tl  it  1  is  n  mc  is  t  un  1  m  the 
Matueuhti  n  1  e  1  t  1  in  which  it  is  stated 
he  n  IS  cur  >Ue  1  is  a  stu  1  nt  in  lo>i4,  along 
with  his  eldei  li  thci  1  jur  jears  there 
iftei,  havin„  fanished  hia  cuiiiculura,  he 
took  the  debtee  of  Master  of  Arts,  for  the 
purpcse,  it  IS  supposed,  of  studying  civil 
law  at  the  university  of  Paris  He  then 
visited  liauce,  where  he  resided  for  a  con 
sidci  ible  time  He  was  not  long  on  the 
Continent  befoie  he  dibtm„uished  himself 
111  learnm„  and  literaiy  puisuits  If  he 
did  nit  hke  the  celebi  ited  'Admuable' 
Cuclit  n,  wh)  WIS  ciily  ten  yeais  bis 
i-eni  r  ml  an  alumnus  f  the  sime  alma 
)  itri  niileidiz/bn  h  ure  bcfoie  f  rci„n 
Pi  te  IS  clnlkn^iu,  ill  to  learned  en 
ctuutei  le  WIS  a  youth  of  ^reat  attuu 
meuts  f  1  it  IS  stated  by  Dempster  that  he 
w  IS  I  \Mitvr  of  trieek  and  Fiench,  as  well 
as  cf  Latin  lud  £u„lish  verses  and  that  he 
left  behind  him  in  I  lance  "  a  distinguished 
proof  and  reput  ition  c  f  his  «  oith  On  his 
return  in  IbOo  to  Liitun  he  1 1  lit  el  lu 
elegant  panegyric  m  L\tm  tj  Km^  Junes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  aeeessi  n  to  the  tin  ue 
of  England.  Its  merits  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  King,  whose  knowledge  of  Latin, 
from  having  studied  under Buchanim,  "the 
Scottish  Virgil,"  was  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, and  there  is  little  doubt  this 
poem  was  the  means  of  obtaiuing  the  royal 
favour,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  making  of  his 
fortune,  for  we  find  that  immeiliately  after- 
wards he  was  raised  to  othces  of  tlistiiiction 
and  honour  in  fomitt'tioii  with  the  court. 

private  secretary  t ■..  i  Juttu  Amie,  gt-ntlfiiian 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  privy  t'ouneillor, 
master  of  the  requests,  and  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  At  a  subsequent  period  he 
also  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
Queen  ot  Charles  I.  As  an  instance  of  the 
confidence  wh  ch  James  repo  ed  i  him  t 
s  recorde  I  on  the  same  mon  ment  tl  at 
Aytoun  wis  employed  to  conv  y  coi  s  f 
one  of  the  King  s  work  s  ppose  1 1  1  1 
Apology  for  th  Oath  f  All  ,  an  e  t 
theOrern  n  co  rts  It  a  wlul  leiethit 
the  ho  o  1  of  1  n  „hthood  1 1  e  u  t 
have  b  en  confer  ed  i  n  1  m  At  aU 
e  el  t»  -i)  to  n  b  I  au  e  1  es  t  i  j  e  i 
the    e       1      f  any    f    h    I    t    I        tl       t 

th  t      Ij  ct      1  le  tl  I      I 

I  bty   tl    t  u  el    t    1    t      tl       J    1 

f    the    t    1  le      II  I        I     1  1|  1     tl 

S  c      1      t        r  u  1  1    tl 

H  n     f  11      1         a    1      1        n  all  1  1  eh 
lilt         1  tl      1  t     t    t  fy  1 

U      1      t         I        1      1     1  J 
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conferred  upon  him  by  some  of  the  otherkings 
or  emperors  to  whom  he  had  carried  the 
royal  work,  which  was  not  only  dedicated 
to  Rodolph,  but  generally  "  to  all  the  Right 
High  and  Mighty  Princes  and  States  of 
Christendome."  Aytoun  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  all  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  time— poets,  wits,  philosophers,  and, 
iu  fact,  all  the  Utiniti  that  adorned  that 
illustrious  period.  He  was  the  boon  com- 
panion of  Thomas  Hobbes  and  "  and  rare 
Ben  Jonson."  In  his  address  to  the  reader 
in  his  translation  of  Thucydides,  Hobbes 
says  the  work  "had  passed  the  censure  of 
Bome  whose  judgment  I  very  much  esteem," 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Aubrey  that 
the  friends  here  referred  to  were  Aytoun,  and 
Ben  Jonson.  By  the  amiability  of  his 
manner,  the  modesty  of  his  pretensions,  and 
the  superiority  of  his  abilities,  Aytoun 
appears  to  have  won  his  way  to  the  good 
graces  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
"Ben  Jonson,  in  his  celebrated  conversation 
with  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  wlule 
slashing  all  his  contemporaries  by  his 
poignant  and  bitter  satire,  made  it  his  boast 
that  Sir  Robert  xiytoun  loved  him  dearly." 
But  of  Aytoun's  many  friends,  perhaps  there 
was  none  with  whom  there  existed  the  same 
close  and  endearing  intimacy  as  that  with 
Sir  James  Balfour  of  Denmylne,  another  of 
Fife's  eminent  men,  and  a  (loet  of  s 
merit,  though  none  of  his  pieces  seem  to 
have  been  preserved.  They  held  office  at 
the  same  court,  and  thus  were  often  brought 
together.  Ultimately,  indeed,  they  became 
distantly  related  to  each  other  by  marriage, 
On  the  21st  October  1G30,  Sir  James  Balfour 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Aytc 
of  that  Ilk,  by  his  spouse.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Wemyss,  fourth  daughter  of  John,  first 
Earl  of  Wemyss.  Aytoun  purchased  the 
estate  of  Over  Durie  in  Perthshire  ;  but 
whether  he  ever  resided  on  the  property  is 
uncertain,  although  the  scenery,  so  beauti- 
fully undiUated  with  hill  and  dale,  would 
have  been  a  fit  subject  for  his  muse,  and, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  have  inspirited  him 
to  some  of  his  glowing  strains.  The  most 
of  his  verses,  however,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  were  addressed  to  the 
followers  of  the  court,  and  no  doubt  partake 
a  good  deal  of  extravagant  flattery.  Further 
particulars  of  the  author's  history  are  not 
known.  His  monument  contains  almost 
the  only  record  which  has  been  preserved, 
and  from  it  he  appears  to  have  died 
March  1638,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The 
mortal  remains  of  the  poet  were  consigned 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  mingle  with  the 
dust  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  and  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  of  black  marble,  with  his 
bust  in  brass  gilt,  was  erected  to 
memory  and  in  expression  of  his  worth,  by 
his  nephew.  Sir  John  Aytoun,  Knight  of 
the  Black  Rod  in  England,  and  younge; 
brother  of  the  proprietor  of  Kinaldie.  Thi 
monument  is  situated  in  the  south  aisle  n 
the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  at  thi 
corner  of  Henry  V.'s  chapel,  and  both  it 


and  the  bust  are  in  excellent  preservation, 
while  the  bust  of  Henry,  the  hero  of  Agin- 
court,  has  long  disappeared.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  a  very  illustrious 
Knight,  Sir  Rohert  Aytoun.  most  adorned  by 
every  virtue  and  species  of  learning,  especially 
poetry.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  and 
eminent  family  of  Aytoun,  at  the  Castle  of  Kin- 
aldie in  Scotland.  Being  appointed  Gentleman 
of  the  Bed-chamber  by  his  most  gracious  majesty 
King  James,  he  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  and 
Princes  of  Germany  with  a  royal  little  work, 
defending  royal  authority  ;  and  havine;  been  made 
Prefect  of  St  Catherine,  he  became  Private  Sec- 
retary, first  to  Anne,  and  then  to  Mary,  the  most 
serene  Queens  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  a 
Privy  Councillor,  Master  of  the  Requests,  and 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  His  soul  being  re- 
stored to  its  Creator,  while  bis  mortal  i-emains 
are  here  deposited,  awaits  the  second  coming  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Leaving  King  Charles,  he  returns  to  his  Royal 
sire  ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  aueen  .Mary,  he  re- 
visits Queen  Anne ;  and  exchanges  the  honour 
of  the  Palace  for  the  exalted  glory  of  Heaven. 

He  died,  unmarried,  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall, 
not  without  the  greatest  glief  and  lamentation  of 
all  good  men,  in  IfiSS.  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

As  a  testimony  of  his  devoted  and  grateful 
mind,  John  Aytoun  has  erected  " '"  ^'"' 


Here 


Country— of  Home  and  Abroad. 

Only  a  few  of  Su-  Robert's  poetical  effusions 
have  been  preserved,  and  for  these  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  his  intimate  friend.  Sir 
James  Balfour,  who,  although  he  did  not 
keep  any  of  his  own  verses,  made  careful 
copies  of  some  of  Aytoun's.  They  were 
never,  however,  published  in  any  collected 
form  tiU  very  recently,  being  allowed  to 
float  about  in  detached  pieces,  or  perchance 
sink  into  oblivion.  Several  of  his  Latin 
poems  were  printed  by  Sir  John  Scot  of 
Scotstarvit  in  the  work  called  "  Belicia; 
Poetarum,"  published  at  Amsterdam  iu 
1637.  But  almost  all  his  other  verses  would 
probably  have  been  for  ever  lost  had  not  his 
biograjiher,  Mr  Charles  Roger  (whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  and  of  whose  work  wo 
ha  ve  availed  ourselves  iu  writing  this  notice), 
taken  the  trouble  to  collect  them,  and  give 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  respectable  volume, 
which  was  only  published  in  1844.  Mr 
Roger  tells  us  that  "the  manuscript  from 
wliich  the  greater  number  of  the  EngUsli 
poems  in  his  edition  are  published  was  acci- 
dtntally  discovered  and  purchased  by  him 
at  the  sale  of  books  of  the  late  Miss 
Hadow,  an  old  residenter  m  St  Andrews, 
daughter  of  Dr  George  Hadow,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  St  Mary's  College."  "  This 
manuscript  he  conceives  to  have  been 
transcribed  from  the  orisin.al  by  Master 
John  Sharp,  the  youu-ist  son  ..f  Arcli- 
bishop  Sharp,  who  was  bapti-^cd  at  St 
Andrews  on  the  16th  February  1(11  ill,  on 
which  occa-sion  David  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie, 
neiihew  of  the  jioet,  acted  as  one  of  the 
witnesses,"  and  he  imagines  that  it  must 
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intermarriage  of  Mr  James  HaJow^ 
cipal  of  St  Mary's  College,  with  one  of  the 
family  of  the  Archbishop.  Sir  Robert 
Aytouu  has  the  honour  to  be  the  first 
Scotchman  who,  after  the  union  of  the 
Crowns,  forsook  his  native  tongue  and  wrote 
English  verse  mth  elegance  and  purity.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  contended  that  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  was  the  first ;  but  this  could 
not  be,  as  Aytoun  was  Drummond's  senior  by 
fifteen  years,  and  was  a  constant  writer  of 
EngUsh  verses  when  attending  the  Court, 
twelve  years  before  the  first  known  produc- 
tion of  his  rival  was  pubUshed.  Though 
Sir  Robert  has  left  no  epic  poem  behind 
him,  and  though  his  muse  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  compUmentary  verses  to  his  friends, 
many  of  his  effusions  "are  conceived  in  a 
fine  and  tender  sti-aiu  of  fancy,  that  reminds 
us  more  of  the  fairy  strains  of  Herrick  than 
anything  else."  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  so  few  of  the  verses  of  this  exquisite 
Scottish  bard  should  have  been  handed 
down.  Few  as  they  are,  they  have  caUed 
forth  universal  jDraise.  His  contemporaries 
spoke  highly  of  them,  amongst  whom  was 
Dempster,  who  says  that  all  Aytouu's 
"  poems  are  written  in  a  style  of  unusual 
elegance,  and  abound  in  the  most  happy 
sentiment. "  Burns  and  Allan  Cunningham 
were  admirers  of  his  verses,  some  of  which 
were  paraphrased  by  the  former.  Coming 
down  to  still  more  recent  critics,  a  whole 
host  might  be  quoted  who  sing  his  praises. 
Mr  Laing,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bauna- 
tyne  Miscellany,  thus  remarks  on  the  poetry 
of  Aytoun  :— "  Those  poems  which  we  have 
been  able  to  recover  display  so  much  ele- 
gance of  fancy  and  sweetness  of  versification 
as  to  occasion  a  regret  that  their  number 
should  not  have  been  sufficient  for  separate 
publication."  Though  never  man-ied,  Sir 
Robert  was  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
gentler  sex,  and  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  best 
pieces  are  devoted  to  the  vii-tues  or  the  fail- 
ings of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced. 
His  verses  "  On  Woman's  Incon-stancy"  are 
perhaps  his  best,  though  there  are  other  pieces 
much  longer  and  Uttle  inferior.  A  beauti- 
ful song,  beginning,  "I  do  confess  thou'rt 
smooth  and  fair,"  which  Burns  did  not 
icotch,  is  gene- 
If  at  times  he 
might  be  incUned  to  take  cynical  views,  and 
if  he  should  sometimes  adopt  a  lugubrious 
strain,  he  was  not  without  the  happiest,  the 
deepest,  aijd  the  purest  feeUngs.  How  else 
could  he  have  written  the  following  hues  ?  — 

"  True  love  hath  no  reflected  end. 
The  object  good  sets  all  at  rest, 
And  noble  sp'rits  will  sweetly  lend. 
Without  expecting  interest. 
It's  merchant  love,  it's  trade  for  gain. 
To  barter  love  for  love  again. 


Au  English  versi(m  of  "'  Auld  Lang  Syne" 
was  written  by  the  poet,  and  is  not  the 
least  beautiful  i  if  his  pieces.     In  a  nolo  upon 


it  Mr  Roger  says  :— "  This  celebrated  song 
has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  rendered 
in  its  present  form  by  Aytoun,  although  it 
appears  as  anonymous  in  various  collections. 
Aytoun,  however,  was  not  the  original 
author,  but  simply  gave  it  an  English  ver- 
sion. It  was  probably  first  written  by  one 
of  the  earlier  Scottish  poets,  as  the  language, 
in  its  original  form,  appears  very  antiquated. 
This  song  had  evidently  early  acquired 
much  celebrity,  as  in  both  its  Scottish  and 
English  dress  it  will  be  found  highly  ap- 
preciated in  most  of  our  old  collections  of 
Scottish  and  English  verses.  It  has  under- 
went, what  very  few  old  songs  or  ballads 
have  done,  three  diflferent  dresses,  the  latter 
of  which  was  by  Burns,  with  much  more 
success  than  in  his  attempt  on  the  former 
song.  Barns'  version  has  become  the 
favourite  and  solace  of  every  family  circle, 
and  has  procured  the  most  unbounded 
admiration.  Aytoun's  version  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  forgotten  since  it  was  re- 
modelled by  Bums,  but  it  stUl  receives  and 
deserves  much  applause  among  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  old  English  poetry.  Indeed  many 
of  the  verses  breathe  an  elegance  and  pathos 
rarely  to  be  found  in  any  songs,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  and  all  of  them  are 
sweet  and  melodious."  Though  somewhat 
lengthy,  we  make  no  excuse  from  giving  it 
entire  : — 

OLD    LONG    SYNE. 

PART  I. 

Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  thought  upon. 
The  riames  of  love  extinguished. 

And  freely  past  and  gone  ? 
Is  thy  kind  heart  now  grown  so  cold 

In  that  loving  breast  of  thine. 


Where  arc  thy  protestations. 

Thy  vows  and  oaths,  my  dear. 
Thou  made  to  me,  and  1  to  thee. 

In  register  yet  clear  ? 
Is  faith  and  truth  so  violate 

To  th'  immortal  gods  divine, 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old  long  syne  ? 

Is't  Cupid's  fears,  or  frosty  cares. 

That  make  thy  sp'rits  decay  ? 
Or  is't  some  object  of  more  worth 

That's  sto'en  thy  heart  away  ? 
Or  some  desert  makes  thee  neglect 

Him,  so  much  once  was  thine. 
That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old  long  syne  ? 
Is  worldly  care  so  desperate. 

That  makes  thee  to  despair  ? 
Is't  that  makes  thee  exasperate. 

And  makes  thee  to  forbear  ? 
If  thou  of  that  were  free  as  I, 

Thou  surely  should  be  mine  ; 


Jut  since  that  nothing  can  prevail 

And  all  hope  is  in  vain, 
^rom  these  rejected  eyes  of  mine 

Still  showers  of  tears  shall  rain. 
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And  tho'  thou  hast  me  now  forgot, 

Yet  I'll  continue  thine, 
And  ne'er  forget  for  to  reflect 

On  old  long  syne. 
If  e'er  I  have  a  house,  my  de,ir. 

That  truly  is  called  mine  ; 
And  can  afford  but  country  cheer, 

Or  ought  that's  good  therein  ; 
Tho'  thou  were  rebel  to  the  king. 

And  beat  with  wind  and  rain. 
Assure  thyself  of  welcome,  love, 

For  old  long  syne. 

PAKT  II. 


All  griefs  and  sorrows  take  the  flight 

And  hastily  are  gone  ; 
The  fair  resemblance  of  thy  face 


Since  thoughts  of  thee  do  banish  giief 

When  I'm  from  thee  removed. 
And  if  in  them  I  find  relief 

When  with  sad  cares  I'm  moved. 
How  doth  thy  presence  me  atiect 

With  ecstasies  divine. 
Especially  when  I  reflect 

On  old  long  syne. 
Since  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  heart 

By  those  resistless  puw'rs 
Which  Madam  Nature  doth  imj art 

To  those  fair  eyes  of  yours. 
With  honour  it  dotb  not  consist 

To  hold  a  slave  in  pyne  ; 
Pray  let  your  rigoui  then  desist. 

For  old  long  syne. 


•Tis 


my  freedom  I  do  crave 
erty  he  would  not  have, 


frue  liUe 

Who  glories  in  his  chaii 
iut  this,  1  wish  the  gods  i 

That  noble  soul  of  thint 
Do  pity,  since  thou  canst 

For  old  loijg  syne. 


Iti  Latin  poetry  Sir  Robert  is  equally  happy. 
In  it  he  unites  the  smoothness  of  Vh-gil 
with  the  sweetness  of  Ovid  and  the  classic 
elegance  of  Horace.  There  are  many  of 
his  verses  which  we  could  have  wished  to 
quote ;  but  to  do  so  would  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  work.  Tu  conclude  this 
notice  we  cannot  do  liettur  than  give  the 
following  extract  from  Mr  Roger's  excellent 
biography  :— "  What  were  Aytoun's  per- 
son.ll  attractions  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
It  is  certain  th.at,  although  he  was  the  ac- 
knowledged favourite  of  the  loyal  court, 
and  daily  increased  in  the  estimation  of  his 
sovereigns,  he  was  allowed  to  .sing  the  dis- 
dain of  his  mistress  to  his  latest  hour,  having 
died  unmarried.  Every  bioguiplicr  and 
historian  who  record  his  name,  lu.-iiticni  his 
amialiilitv  of  mauiiel,  and  wimni,  uldnss. 
11.       1  1        1-    I  >  I  I     ^    ,    I  ,     1       I       •  l„.„lel 


justly  to  i.mk  aiuimg  the 
i  age.  J^robably,  taking  no 
jiublic  alfau's  and  political 


movements  which  distracted  and  convulsed 
the  empire,  he  had  recourse  to  his  poetic 
muse  to  resound  the  praises  of  the  Court, 
and  to  pass  the  pleasing  hour.  To  his  other 
accomplishments  Aytoun  added  that  of  ex- 
treme modesty,  which  prevented  him  from 
publisliing  liis  Enghsh  poetic  strains,  and 
thus,  in  a  great  degree,  bereft  himself  of 
posthum(}US  fame." 

AYTOUN,  Andrew,  of  Kinglassie,  third 
son  of  John  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie,  was  ad- 
mitted advocate  on  the  -Jod  March  1639, 
and  noiuinated  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Session 
on  the  14th  February  lUGl.  He  died  at 
Kinglassie  on  the  25th  March  1U70,  "  beinff 
aiie  auid  man,"  as  a  venerable  biography  of 
him  quaintly  remarks. 


BAINBRIDGE.  Henry,  is  second  son 
of  the  late  George  Cole  Bainbridge,  Esq.  of 
Gattenside  House,  Roxburghshire.  This 
officer  passed  his  examination  on  2Gth  Sept. 
1836 ;  served  for  some  time  as  mate  in  the 
Howe,  12(1,  and  Caledonia,  120,  flag-ships 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  Devouport, 
under  Sir  Francis  Mason  and  Su:  David 
Milne,  and  on  21st  February  1845  was  pro- 
moted into  the  RoUa,  10,  Captain  John 
Simpson,  with  whom  he  served  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  as  first  lieutenant.  ILe  is  now 
employed  in  the  coast  guard  service  at  Elie, 
Fifeshire.  He  married  on  .5th  March  1845, 
Mary  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Harvey,  K.H.,  inspectingfield-ofiicer  of  the 
Leeds  district. 

BAIllD  of  Elie.  The  Familt  or. 
About  the  end  of  last  century,  there  lived 
in  the  parish  of  Monldand,  near  Glasgow,  a 
small  farmer,  in  humble  circumstances,  of 
the  name  of  Baird.  By  his  wife,  who  had 
been  employed  in  a  neighbouring  farm  house, 
he  had  a  numerous  family  of  sons,  who  be- 
tween the  year  1820  and  the  year  1859,  have, 
by  dint  of  ability,  judgment,  honesty,  and 
frugality,  raised  themselves  to  the  position 
of  the  first  mercantile  men  in  Scotland.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  advantage  of  rare 


not  yet  been  developed.  The  sagacity  and 
enterprise  of  the  E.airds  were  devoted  to 
that  oljject,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  they  rube  from  the  position  of  farmers 
to  th.it  of  thriving  ironiiiaslers,  ami  then 
graihuUly  advanced  until  tliey  distauced  all 
"tlieis  m  the  s.^me  line  in  Scotland,  and 
pl.xcLd  tlieiisehes  on  a  footing  with  the 
l.uests  au.l  l;.uleys  of  South  Wales.  In  the 
me.iiituiie,  tlicsi-  numerous  and  enterprising 
bi  others  ha\i' acted  with  praiseworthy  am- 
bition in  acquiring  landed  ))ossessions,  which 
give  them  an  infiuenco  in  the  country  far 
beyond  tho  mere  accumulation  of  pounds, 
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shillings,  an,l  pence.  Witl.in  tlielast  twelve 
or  fifteen  yea. ■<  lluy  lia\ e  Kecured  by  pur- 
chase m:ii,'iiirH  '  111,  c-^lafcs  which,  2f  pre- 
served, will.  Ii,r..i(;  tu"  wiieratious  are 
over,  rais,.'  Ih.ii'  .IrMx-ialants  to  a  iJ.ice 
aniM,,-  tin;  laa-iiates  of  the  land.  The 
1UV-.  Ill  a  n.  iiii.iii  of  Bairds,  regarded  as 
thryaiv  li>  ill.'  [nil.lic  among  the  richest 
ccninii'.ia  IX  ol  Sai.thind,  have  reason  to  be 
in-iHi.l  .if  tlir  inwly  origin  from  wliicii 
prudeiiee  and  iialustry  have  raised  them. 
Pii.ssilijy  theii-  yiand-children  may  desire  to 
C(  )\er  that  orl  ■.;  i  n  \vi  th  the  blazon  of  pedigree ; 
but  the  fahricati.r.3  of  a  colossal  fortune 
have  good  cause  to  glory,  with  thanUfidness, 
in  a  rise  which  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
their  own  merit.  The  brothers  Baird  have 
been  too  hu.sy  in  transmuting  iron  into  gold, 
to  have  time,  or  probably  inclination,  to 
think  of  pedigree,  or  to  care  for  ancient 
blood.  Possibly,  however,  in  one  or  two 
descents,  a  family  already  founded,  and  by 
that  tune  alUed  among  the  aristocracy,  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  seek  out  a  generous 
stem  for  their  golden  brandies  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  Lanarkshire,  which  has 
witnessed  the  gradual  rise  of  these  brothers 
to  wealth,  numbered,  many  centuries  ago. 
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Alexander  III. ,  Richard  Baird  had  a  charter 
of  lands  from  Robert,  son  of  Waldeve  de 
Biggar,  and  King  Robert  Bruce  gave  a 
gr.ant  of  the  barony  of  Camnethan  to  Robert 
Bau-d.  In  the  ancient  mansion  of  Cam- 
nethan, as  it  existed  in  the  diiys  of  the  lordly 
.Somervilles,  the  most  ancient  portion  was 
called  the  Bah-ds'  Tower.  The  prosperity 
of  this  race,  was,  however,  speedily  blighted 
by  treason.  Baird  of  Carnwath,  and  three 
or  four  other  barons  of  that  name,  being 
convicted  of  a  conspir.acy  again.st  King 
Robert  Bruce,  in  the  Parliament  held  at 
Perth,  were  forfeited  and  put  to  death. 
Baird  of  Auchmedden,  in  Banffshire,  has 
long  been  considered  the  princi]>al  family  of 
the  name  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  cu-cnrastauce, 
that  among  the  many  estates  which  the 
brothers  Baird  have  acquired,  Auchmedden 
is  one.  The  main  Une  of  Auchmedden  is 
extinct,  but  there  are  two  baronets'  famiUes 
descended  from  it,  viz.,  Baird  of  Saughton 
Hall,  and  Baird  of  Newbyth.  We  trust  we 
shall  not  wound  aristocratic  feelings— we 
wiU  not  call  them  prejudices  {for  such 
feelings  are  good  in  theu-  proper  place  and 
within  due  bounds) — when  we  say  that  such 
transfer  of  great  estates  from  the  old  to  the 
new  races  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the 
country.  Not  that  the  new  man  is  a  better 
landlord,  neighbour,  magistrate,  or  member 
of  Parliament  than  the  man  of  ancient  Une- 
age  ;  generally  quite  the  reverse.  Not  that 
the  individual  instances  of  a  noble  and  time- 
honoured  race  being  forced  to  give  way  to 
one  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the  pen]>le,  are 
otherwise  than  repugnant  to  our  tastes  and 
of  thought.     But  such  changes  serve 
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one  or  two  of  the  great  landed  families  who 
have  been  supplanted  for  the  present  by  the 
Gartsherrie  Iron  Kings.  The  estates  which 
these  brothers  have  purchased  are  n  umerous, 
valuable,  and  wide-spread  in  every  direction 
throughout  Scotland,  in  the  north  Strioheu 
has  been  accjiiired  from  Lord  Lovat,  Urie 
from  Ml-  Barclay  Allardice,  and  Auchmed- 
den, the  patrimony  of  the  aneint  family  of 
Bau-d.  In  thesouth,Stitehel  has  been  bought 
from  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  Cioseliurn  from 
Sir  James  Stu.art  Menteath.  In  the  east, 
Elie  and  the  ancient  lianmy  "t  Anstruther 
have  been  pureliasnl  froi.L  Sir    Windham 
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the  old  lords  of  the  soil.  We  believe  that 
we  have  only  enumerated  a  portion  of  their 
purchases. 

BAIRD,  William,  Esquire  of  Elie,  was 
bom  in  the  year  179S.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Baird,  of  Lockwood,  and 
senior  partner  of  the  great  brotherhood  of 
u'onmasters,  who,  under  the  firm  of  "  Wm. 
Baird  &  Co."  carried  on  then-  extensive 
works  at  Gartsherrie,  Eglinton,  Muirkirk, 
and  Lugar.  Mr  Baii-d's  father  was  originally 
a  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Old  Monkland,  and 
was  a  shi-ewd,  intelligent,  and  respectable 
man.  The  father  and  son  began  the  manu- 
facture of  ironat  Gartsherriein  1829,  and  the 
career  of  the  family  since  that  time  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  WiUiam  was  always  a 
shrewd  business  man,  had  great  insight  into 
character,  was  kind  to  his  work  people,  and 
at  the  same  had  the  faculty  of  managing 
them,  and  getting  them  to  work  energeti- 
cally and  profitably.  In  short,  he  had  the 
gift  of  acquiring  wealth  in  an  ujiright  and 
honourable  manner,  and  exercised  it  in.  such 
a  way  as  to  have  left,  it  is  reported,  a 
fortune  of  £2,000,000  sterhng— includmg,  of 
course,  the  property  of  Rosemount  in  Ayr- 
shu-e,  for  which  he  paid  £38,000,  and  Elie  in 
Fifeshire,  whichheboughtfor£145,000.  His 
other  funds  are  invested  in  railways  and 
various  other  ways.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  represented  the  Falkirk  chstrict  of 
biu-ghs  in  Parhament  from  1841  to  184(3, 
wdien  he  vacated  in  favour  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Newco.stle,  then  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
who  was  again  KuceeedeU  by  James  Baird, 
Esq.,  the  brother  of  WUliara,  wlio  lield  these 
burghs  in  the  Conservative  interest  from 
23 
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1851  tm  1857.  Mr  William  Baird  was 
married  in  1840,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  8th  March  1864,  in  the  si.\ty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  nine 
children.  His  eldest  son  is  at  present  at 
Harrow  School. 

BALCANQUALL,  Eev.  "Waltek,  one 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministei-s  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  a  son  of  Balcauquall  of  that 
Ilk,  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Strathmiglo. 
Mr  James  Melville  in  his  Diary  mentions 
him,  under  date  1574,  as  "  ane  honest, 
vpright  harted  young  man,  lathe  enterit  to 
that  ministerie  of  Edinbrache."  "With  his 
colleague,  Mr  James  Lawson,  Mr  Robert 
Pont,  Mr  Andrew  MelviUe,  and  others,  he 
took  an  active  part  against  the  scheme  of 
King  James  for  re-establishing  the  bishops. 
On  the  assembly  of  the  estates  for  that  pur- 
pose in  1584,  the  kmg  sent  a  message  to  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  seize  and  im- 
prison any  of  the  ministers  who  should 
venture  to  speak  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  parUament.  Mr  Walter  Baleanquhall, 
however,  as  well  as  Mr  Law.<ion,  not  only 
preached  against  these  proceedings  from  the 
pulpit,  but  the  former,  with  Mr  Robert 
Pont  and  others,  appeared  at  the  Cross, 
the  heralds  proceeding  to  proclaim  the  acts 
passed  in  parhament  affecting  the  church, 
and  pubhcly  protested  and  took  instruments 
in  the  name  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  against 
them.  Forthishe  and  Mr  Lawson  were  ( 


curious  bequests,  among  others  the  following 
to  his  colleague  : — "  Item,  I  wUl  that  my 
loving  brother,  Mr  James  CarmichaeU,  sail 
bow  a  rose  noble  instantlie,  and  dehver  it 
to  my  deere  brother  and  loving  friend,  Mr 
Walter  BalcanquaU,  who  hathbeeneso  care- 
full  of  me  at  all  times,  and  cheefeUe  in  time 
of  this  my  present  sicknesse  ;  to  remaine 
with  him  as  a  perpetuall  tokin  and  remem- 
brance of  my  speciaU  love  and  thankful 
heart  towards  him."  In  the  following  year 
Mr  Baleanquhall  returned  to  his  charge, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  January  1586,  he 
preached  before  the  king  "in  the  great 
kirk  of  Edinburgh,"  when  his  majesty, 
"  after  sermoun,  rebooked  Mr  Walter 
publictUe  from  his  seat  in  the  loaft,  and 
said  he  would  prove  there  should  be  bishops 
and  spirituall  magistrats  endued  with  autho- 
ritie  over  the  ministrie  ;  and  that  he  (Bal- 
eanquhall) did  not  do  his  dutie  to  condemn 
that  which  he  had  done  in  parliament."  In 
December  1596  he  was  again  obhged  to  flee 
to  England,  but  subsequently  returned. 
After  being  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh for  forty-three  years,  he  died  in  1616. 
This  name  is  now  changed  into  BaUingall. 

BALCANQUHAL,  Walter,  a  son  of 
the  above  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  about 
1586.  Notwithstanding  his  father's  emi- 
nence as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  he  pre- 
ferred taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.     He  commenced  his  studies  at  the 


he  was  admitted  a  fellow  on  8th  September 
1611.  He  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
James  VI. ;  who  in  1618  sent  him  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
executors  under  the  will  of  George  Heriot, 
on  whose  death  in  February  1624  he,  by 
direction  of  the  testator,  assumed  the  prin- 
eijial  charge  of  the  estabhshment  of  Heriot's 
Hospital  in  Edinburgh.  He  drew  up  the 
statutes  which  are  dated  1627,  and  dis- 
charged the  onerous  trust  reposed  in  him 
with  great  abihty ,  j  udgment,  and  good  sense. 
In  May  1639  he  was  made  Dean  of  Durham. 
By  his  double-dealing  on  several  occasions 
he  made  liimself  obnoxious  to  the  party  in 
both  kingdoms  who  were  strngghng  for 
their  religious  rights.  On  29th  July  1641 
he  and  five  other  gentlemen  were  denounced 
as  incendiaries  by  the  Scottish  Parhament. 
After  this  period  he  was  exposed  to  much 
persecution  by  the  English  Puritans,  and 
for  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  shared 
the  waning  fortunes  of  Charles  I.  He  died 
at  Chu-k  Castle,  Denbighshire,  on  the  25th 
December  1645,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby. 

BALFOUR,  The  Famtlt  op.— Balfour, 
a  very  ancient  name  in  Fife,  derived  from 
the  lands  of  Balfour,  in  the  parish  of  Mark- 
inch,  formerly  belonging  to  a  family  which 
were  long  heritable  sheriffs  of  Fife.  Balfour 
castle  was  built  upon  their  ancient  posses- 
sions, in  the  vale  or  strath  of  the  Orr,  a 
tributary  of  the  Leven,  near  their  conflu- 
ence. Bal-orr  is  the  original  name.  The 
family  of  Balfoiu-,  according  to  Sibbald, 
possessed  these  lands  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Duncan  the  First,  and  assumed  from 
them  their  name.  The  first  of  the  family 
in  Scotland  was  Siward,  supposed  to  have 
come  fi-om  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of 
that  monarch.  His  son,  Osulf,  who  lived 
iu  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  the 
father  of  Siward,  to  whom  King  Edgar  gave 
the  valley  of  Orr,  that  is,  "  Strathor  and 
Maey,  "  pro  capite  Ottar  Dani."  Siward's 
son,  Octred,  witnessed  a  charter  of  David 
the  First  about  1141.  He  was  the  father  of 
Sir  Michael  Balfour,  who  had  two  sons. 
William,  the  eldest,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Balfours  of  Balfour.  About  the  year  1196 
Sir  Michael  de  Balfour  obtained  a  charter 
from  William  the  Lion,  dated  at  Forfar. 
In  1229,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Second,  his  son.  Sir  Ingel- 
us  de  Balfour,  sheriff'  of  tl'ite,  was  wit- 
to  a  charter  of  confirmation  by  that 
^arch  to  the  Monastery  of  Aberbrothock, 
of  a  mortification  to  them  by  Philip  de  Mou- 
bray,  "  De  uno  plenario  tofto  in  Innerkeith- 
ing."  His  son  Henry  was  witness  to  another 
confirmation  by  the  same  monarch  to  that 
monastery  of  a  donation  by  Malcolm  Earl 
of  Angus,  "  De  terris  in  territorio  de 
Kermuir."  He  was  the  father  of  John  de 
Balfour,  who,  with  many  of  the  barons  of 
Fifeshire,  fell  at  the  sack  of  Berwick  by 
Edward  the  Fu-st,  30th  March,  1296.  His 
son,  Sir  Duncan  de  Balfour,  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  was 
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slain  12th  June  1298  at  thu  liattlc  of  Bk.ck- 
ironside,  where  the  Enu'li^h,  uiuler  Sir 
Aynier  de  Valence,  Earl  ot  Pcinbri  )ke,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaiiv-liter.  Amongst 
others  present  at  tin-  ]';uli:im..-iit  lieM  at 
Camliuskenneth,  Ijtli  Xowml^.r  1:11  I,  xv,.re 
David  de  Balfour  and  Miiholui  .1.-  !::ilf,.ui'. 
as  their  seals  are  a](|iL-uiliil  t"  tin-  -.innil 
sentence  by  tliat  parliament  of  t'lrf'-itiiri-  " 
all  the  rebels.  In  the  parliament  held  a 
Ayr  in  1315  were  Sir  Michael  de  Balfour 
Sheriff  of  Fife,  and  David  de  Balfour  ;  theii 
seals  are  appended  to  the  act  of  that  jiarlia 
ment  for  settling  the  crown.  Sir  Michael 
died  in  1344,  and  in  1375,  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  ot  Robert  the  Second,  his  elde.?t 
son  and  successor.  Sir  John  Balfour  of 
Balfour  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  married  Sir  Robert  de 
Bethune,  "  faiiiiliaris  regis  Roberti,"  as  ht 
is  styled.  Emm  them  the  present  propriC' 
tor  of  Balfour,  J.  E.  Drinkwater  Bethune, 
Esq.,  is  descended.  Several  of  the  other 
Fife  heritors  of  the  name  of  Bethune,  as  the 
Bethunes  of  Bandon,  of  Tarvet,  of  Blebo, 
of  Clatto,  of  Craigfudie,  and  of  Kinga.sk, 
were  also  descended  from  them.  Of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  belonging. to 
the  Bethunes  of  Balfour  were  James 
Bethune,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  ;  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
Bethune  ;  and  the  nephew  of  the  Cardinal, 
James  Bethune,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
In  the  house  of  Balfour  are  original  portraits 
of  Cardinal  Bethune,  and  of  Mary  Bethune, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  one  of  the  Queen's 
four  Maries.  Besides  many  illustrious  de- 
scendants in  the  female  line'  the  surname  of 
Balfour  has  been  ennobled  by  three  peerages 
—namely,  the  baronies  of  Burleigh  and  KU- 
winning  in  Scotland,  and  of  Balfourof  Clon- 
awley  in  Ireland.  In  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  were  a  greater  number  of  heri- 
tors in  Fife  named  Balfour  than  of  any  other 
surname.  His  Ust  contains  no  less  than  13 
landed  proprietors  in  that  county  of  that  name 
— viz.,  theBalfours  of  Burleigh,  of  Fernie,  of 
Dunbog,  of  Denmylne,  of  Grange,  of  Forret, 
of  Randerston,  of  Radernie,  of  Northbank, 
of  Balbirnie,  of  Halbeath,  of  Lawlethan, 
and  of  Bauktown.  In  his  Memoria  Bal- 
fouriana  he  says  the  family  of  Balfour  is 
divided  into  several  branches,  of  which  those 
of  Balgarvie,  Mountwhanney,  Denmylne, 
Ballovy,  Carriston,  and  Kirkton  are  the 
jirincipal.  Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balfour, 
already  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Margai-et 
the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  de  Bethune,  had  an 
only  brother,  Adam,  who  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  Macduff,  brother  of  Colbane, 
earl  of  Fife,  and  obtained  with  her  the  lands 
of  Pittenerieff.  He  died  of  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Durham  in  1346,  and  was 
buried  in  Slelrose  Abbey.  His  sou,  Sir 
Michael  Balfour,  wa.s  brought  up  by  his 
kinsman  Duncan,  twelfth  Earl  of  Fife,  who 
in  1353  gave  in  exchange  for  Pittenerieff 
the  much  more  valuable  lands  of  Mount- 
whanney.   The  Countess  Isabella,  daughter 


of  Earl  Duncan,  also  bestowed  many  grants 
of  land  upon  her  "cousin,"  Sir  Michael, 
who,  at  her  death  without  issue,  should  have 
succeeded  as  her  nearest  heir,  but  the  Regent 
Albany,  the  brother  of  her  second  husband, 
ol.tain-'d  the  earldom  in  \drtue  (.f  a  disposi- 
t:.iu  ill  his  favour  by  the  Countess.  Sir 
.Mi.diarl  died  about  i:W5.  His  eldest  son, 
Mirliael  P.alfourof  Mountwhaiiiiev,  had  a 
son.  Sir  Lawrence,  of  Stra,thor  and  Jlount- 
whacney,  who,  by  his  wife  Marjory,  had 
three  sons  : — George,  his  heir  ;  .John  of  Bal- 
garvie, progenitor,  by  his  son  James,  of  the 
Balfoujs  of  Denmylne,  Forret,  Ramlerston, 
Tori-y  and  Bogball,  Kinloch,  &c.  ;  and 
David  Balfourof  Carraldstone  or  Carriston. 
The  latter  family  terminated  in  an  heires.s, 
Isabel  Balfour,  who  married  a  younger  son 
of  the  fourth  Lord  Seton,  ancestor  of  the 
Setons  of  Carriston.  James  Balfour,  son  of 
Sir  John  Balfour  of  Balgarvy,  in  1451  ob- 
tained from  King  James  the  Second  the 
lands  of  Denmylne,  in  the  parish  of  Abdie, 
and  county  of  Fife,  originally  belonging  to 
the  Earls  of  Fife,  and  which  fell  to  the 
crown  at  the  forfeiture  of  Murdoch  Duke  of 
Albany.  This  James  Balfour  was  slain  at 
the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  soon  after  the  death 
of  James  the  Second,  in  1460,  as  appears 
from  a  charter,  granted  by  James  the  Third, 
in  favour  of  John  Balfour  his  son,  who 
married  Christian  Sibbald,  daughter  of  Peter 
Sibbald  of  RankeiUor,  and  fell  with  his 
sovereign,  James  the  Fourth,  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  in  1513.  Patrick  his  son  was 
the  father  of  Alexander  Balfour,  whose  son, 
Sir  Michael  Balfour,  was  knighted  at  Holy- 
rood  House,  26th  March  1630,  by  George 
Viscount  Dupplin,  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
under  a  special  warrant  from  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  same  year  in  which  his  son 
Sir  James  received  a  similar  honour.  Sir 
Michael  was  comptroller  of  the  household 
to  Charles  the  First,  and  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  inihtary  courage  and  civil 
lirudence.  By  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of 
James  Durham  of  Pitkerrow  he  had  five 
sons  and  nine  daughters,  seven  of  whom 
honourably  married.  Of  the  eldest 
Sir  James  Balfour  of  Kinnau-d,  the 
celebrated  annalist  and  antiquary,  a  life  is 
given  below.  The  second  son,  Alexander, 
tyled  of  Lumbarnie,  was  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  a  man,  says  Sibbald,  not  more  re- 
pected  for  the  dignity  of  his  appearance 
than  for  the  -wisdom  and  piety  of  his  life. 
Michael  Balfour  of  Randerston,  the  third 
son,  was  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
experience  and  skill  in  agricultural  matters. 
Su:  David  Balfour  of  Forret,  the  fourth  son, 
was  admitted  advocate  29th  January  1650. 
In  1674  he  was  knighted,  and  nommated  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Session.  He  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Forret.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  Coiurt  of  Justiciary. 
in  1685  he  was  elected  a  commissioner  for 
the  county  of  Fife  to  the  Parhament  which 
met  that  year,  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
articles,  and  appointed  : 
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the  plantation  of  kirks.  He  died  shortlv 
Bafw'  ««™'"«5°-  His  second  aolS 
Balfour,  succeeded  to  the  lands  of  Eander! 
est^tP  nf  P  ^"'i««<l"ent  proprietor  of  the 
this  wl^^f '  '^'•"''ably  a  descendant  of 
a  des?»n  o'J  ^  °f'  '"''"'  '"  ^"'''^  entertained 
ref&Vn't  ZlTe'^^.ZTsJtjZl  f 
rf  Justice  at  Edinburgh,  ^rln't^notel: 
^a^.Po.™e(,we  find  the  following  pa. 
of%'»^  V'  ""'^"l'"  *^  marking  the  habits 
of  the  members  of  the  bar  about  the  middle 
of    the    eighteenth     century  :-"  In     the 

F  Wv"US?  f^^"".^  of  ^''vocat'e"  l|?h 
icuruary  1/41,  there  is  an  entrv  rpluHio  t„ 

WmerB'r'^^*^'''^^'--^^^^^^^^ 

intenH^H  t  i^  M  ^  °^  ^  ""*'■'  ^'''■''»?  that  he 
to  the  i  l"  b"il'l  a  cofTee-house  adjoining 
for  rt^'*  ^"^«."f  the  Parliament  House 
,f  the^  conveniency  and  accomodation 
II  the  members  of  tlio  r-.^iu 1  t.„^:  _  , 
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of  them  "-""^n't^ncy  and  accomodation 
of  the  members  of  the  CoUege  of  J  ustice  and 
anxionfT'^ir'  ^^'  court,' and  that  he  wa^ 
He  Lko  l"'  f^  Patronage  of  the  society. 
Healso  mentioned  that  he  had  petitioned 
of  the  ^.r'-''^  ^f  "nanimously  approved 
ot  the  project.  A  remit  was  made  to  th^ 
and^Ej' f  ">!  library,  and  t^Me's^  Cros^ 
and  Harelay,  to  cons  der  the  petition  inH 
nothTn":'  '^■hether  it  should  be  rraS' ;  but 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  hv  the 
i'sTirte'"-"-  Jli^  ««tate  of  Forre  ,  4ch 
to  hi^ '''"'?''  °J  ^°Sie,  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Forrets  of  that  Ilk,  a  son  of  wldch 
house,  who  had  been  vicar  of  DoUarsuf 
&™n?|^f  ■^T?"  ''"'  Ca^tlehiU  "rEd^t 

Sr  n/  ^'''"??'^^tson.  Sir  Andrew  Balfour, 
ralist  and  f '?""'  ^^^  distinguished  natu^ 
raUst  and  scliolar.  a  memoir  is  given  below 

Lvon te»ri'  "^  ^''  ^'"^^^  Balfoi" 
Jbyon-Jting-at-Arms,  cont  nued  lon<»  to 
InT  ^\'-  'r''^  "f  Denmylne.  The  family 
IS  now  entirely  extinct  in  the  male  line  and 
?/;P%™t«d  by  Lord  Belhaven  as  heir  o 

riy^th:"Sot^em-tt^^^,*'1: 

f^erLtr^t1o-^^:tuLS 

rh,Zh  f  It^?"-  ^.b«  ™'"«  "f  the  old 
Wh  f  f.^bdie,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
loch  of  Lindores,  still  contain  several  monu- 
ments of  this  family.  About  the  close  of 
the  severteenth  century  a  fatal  duel  oc 
curred  between  Sir  Robert  Balfour  of  Den 
^yhie,  and  Sir  James  Macgill  of  Lindores, 

friendr%!°R'"K°''!^^'^°"''^  ^"<1  "timate 
mends.  .Sir  Robert  was  a  young  man  ir 
his  prime;  Sir  James  was  much  more  ad 
vanf  fh"  ^r'?V  Attended  by  their 
1  ants,  they  had  both  gone  to  Perth  uu  a 
marke  day,  when  Sir  Robert  unfortunately 
quarreUed  and  fought  with  a  Highland 
gentlenaanon  the  street.  Sir  Jame.t  iame 
up  at  the  time  and  parted  the  combatants 
In  doing  this.  It  is  said,  he  made  some  oh- 
serva  ions  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Highlander,   which  oflended   Sir  Robert 


ht  (^  A  ^u  ^°^'^'  offered  next  to  fight 
his  fnend.  They  returned  home  together 
?Vh  Tn""^  °*  ?■  '™Sf  summer  day. 
Vhen  at  Carpow  they  dismounted,  gave 
their  ho|^es  to  their  servants,  and,  asc!nd! 
h^^,\*"f*'^  a  considerable  way  up  the 
nils,  they  stopped  at  a  spot  on  the  slope  of 

lo™1li  t  u^t  ^"""^  "''""■  of  stones, 

locally  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Ro>^ert'B 
rtap,  was  afterwards  raised  to  commemorate 
\  shl^V,     1       7  *"**  '*'■''"'  tteir  swords. 

seJn  ^h  .  }'f'  f  '^"',  ""t  only  to  have 
seen  what  took  place,  but  even  to  havn 
overheard  what  passed  between  them  K 
is  said  that  Sir  James  MacgiU,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  been  by  far  the  more  expert 
swordsmanofthetwo,madevariousattempts 
after  'f™"''^'^  to  his  angry  friend,  and  e  Jen 
after  they  were  engaged,  conducted  himself 
for  a  time  merely  on  the  defensive.  But 
from  the  fury  with  which  Sir  Robert  fought 
he  was  forced  to  change  his  plan,  and  to 
Sr^Roh"^"™-  The  consequence  Was  tha? 
bir  Robert  was  run  through  the  bodv  anri 
died  on  the  spot,  when  Si/ James  mounted 
and  rode  ofT,  leaving  his  corpse  to  the  care 
of  the  servants.  It  is  added  that  Sir  JamS 
immediately  afterwjards  preceded  to  W 
don,  where  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  King 
Charles  the  Second.  Mr  Small  in  hi! 
Roman  Antiquities,  tells  a  fooKsh  and  verv 
improbable  storj^  of  Sir  James  being  obliged 
by  the  Kmg  to  fight  an  XtaUan  swordsman 
then  in  London,  who  had  previously  aSed 

skkl"ar^m  nf"  h^^"  ."^'Z  /^"  beneath  the 
skiUul  arm  of  the  Scottish  knight.  The  fate 
of  the  last  baronet  of  Denmylne  is  equally 

i;row'''''h'-     ^"  ''^*  ""*  ""  horseback'from 
ais  own  house  to  pay  a  visit,  and  neither 
man  nor  horse  was  ever  again  heard  of      It 
is  ..uppoSHd  that  he  perished  in  some  of  the 
lochs  or  marshes  with    which    l.';f.,    fi 
abounded.     Shortly  after  httapp:arat^ 
Denmyhiewa^  purchased  by  General  Sooo? 
Por^llT"'',  i'"  If-'b*"-  "f  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  and  the  Viscountess  of  Canning. 
These  lands  were  subsequently  bought  from 
her  Grace,  when  Marchioness  of  TftchflHW 
tL^  wn^P°*  the  prSnf  pJ'o'pS 
Thomas  Watt  Esq.  of  Denmylne.    Another 
land,   f  R  n  ■  ^'^'"■''  "f  Balfour  possesses  the 
FTfelhf  ^'^'b.m.e,  m  the  parish  of  Markinch, 
W^,f  rt    ;i,  ^"T«  the  reign  of  Malcolm  th^ 
Fourth    the  lan.ls  of  Balbirnie  belonged  to 
prm,  the  son  of  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Abernethy 
the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Abernethy.' 
He  exchanged  them  with  Duncan,  Eari  o 
the  L^on     ^^'■■hh  h'''"''™/'''''*^^  by  William 
laiKl,  m'o.;.^  f   '^  '?^'  ^^*  anciently  these 
lands  belonged  to  a  family  who  took  their 
name  from  them,  and  were  designed  Bal 
birn.e  of  that  Ilk.     About  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century    the    ands  of  Balbirnie  were  pur 
chased  from  the  Balbimies,  who  held  them 
"^nV\^^^  "'k^^'  by  G«"rge  Balfour 
r„lfh     ^^.f""    -^'^'f""    "f   I'o^n    and 
Lalethan,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor.    This  Martin  Balfour  was,  in  1596 
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served  heir  to  his  grandfather  David  Bal- 
four, in  the  lands  of  Dovan  and  Lalethan. 
He  was  descended  from  Peter  Balfour,  a 
younger  son  of  Balfour  of  Balfour,   who, 


.■<vr...a  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sibbald  of  Balgonie,  obtained  from  his 
father-in-law  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  JJovau 
in  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Third.  The  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  Balbirnie  seems,  therefore, 
to  divide  with  Balfour  of  Fernie,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  family  of  Balfour 
of  Balfour. 

BALFOUR,  OF  BnRLEiGH,  Lord,  an 
attainted  barony  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 
formerly  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Fite  family 
of  Balfour.  In  1445-e  Sir-  John  Balfour  of 
Balgarvie  (from  the  Celtic  Bal-garhh,  the 
rough  town  or  dweUing),  had  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Burleigh  in  Kinross-shire,  which 
were  erected  into  a  free  barony  in  his  favour, 
by  King  James  the  Second,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  had  two  sons, 
jVlichael  and  James.  The  latter  is  said  to 
have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  Balfours  of 
Denmylne,  Forret,  and  other  families  of  the 
name.  The  eldest  son,  Michael,  was  the 
father  of  Sir  Michael  IJalfour  designed  of 
Burleigh,  who,  besides  other  charters,  had 
one  of  the  hinds  of  Easter  and  Wester  Bal- 
garvie, on  the  IBth  February  loU.'i-e,  and 
another  to  himself  and  Margaret  Musshet 
his  wife,  of  the  lands  of  Schanwell,  28th 
May  1.512.  His  grandson,  Michael  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in 
1542.  He  had  a  charter  of  half  of  the  lauds 
of  Kinloch,  and  office  of  coroner  of  Fife, 
18th  June  l.'iOe.  He  married  Christian, 
daughter  of  John  Bethune  of  Creich,  and 
had  an  only  child,  his  sole  heiress,  Margaret 
Balfour,  who  married  Sir  James  Balfour  of 
Pittendreich  and  Mountwhanney,  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  whfpse 
Ufe  is  given  below.  Sir  James'  eldest 
brother,  Michael  Balfour  of  Mountwhanney, 
commendator  of  Melrose,  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Balfours  of  Trenaby,  in  Orkney.  Sir 
James  had  si-t  daughters  and  three  sons. 
The  eldest  son,  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Nethertown  of  Auchinhuffis,  in  Banffshire, 
2Sth  October  1577,  and  another  of  the 
barony  of  Burleigh,  29th  October  1606.  By 
James  the  Sixth  he  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  d.ate  at  Eoyston,  in  England, 
7th  August  1606,  Sir  Michael  being  then 
James'  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  was  created 
a  Lord  of  Parliament  imder  the  same  title 
at  Whitehall  10th  July  1607,  without  any 
mention  of  heirs  in  the  creation.  His  Lord- 
ship was  subsequently  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.  On  17th  September  1614,  a 
charter  was  granted  to  Michael,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  of  the  barony  of  Kil- 
winrung,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kilwinning, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  whatever. 
His  Lordship  married  first,  Margaret 
Adamson,  and  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Lundie  of  Lundie,  by  whom  he  had  a 


daughter  Margaret,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Barone.ss  Balfour  of  Burleigh.  She  married 
Robert  Arnot,  the  son  of  Robert  Arnot  of 
Fernie,  chamberlain  of  Fife.  This  Robert 
Arnot  assumed  on  his  marriage  the  name  of 
Balfour,  and  had  the  title  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
in  virtue  of  a  letter  from  the  King.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  ParliauaeTit  in  1640, 
the  estates,  in  consequence  of  tlie  absence 
of  a  commissioner  imm  His  Majesty,  aji- 
pointed  Lord  Burleigh  their  President,  and 
he  was  continued  in  that  office  in  1641.  He 
was  also  one  of  their  commissioners  for 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  jieace  with  England 
in  1640  and  1641,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
one  of  tlie  Privy  Councillors  constituted  by 
Parliament.  During  Montrose's  wars  he 
was  actively  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  and  seems  to  have  acted  in  the 
north  as  a  general  of  the  forces.  In  Sept. 
1644  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  with  an 
army  of  about  two  thousand  men,  ap- 
proached Aberdeen,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender,  but  the  magistrates,  after  advis- 
ing with  Lord  Burleigh,  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  town  a  force  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  assailants,  refused  to  obey 


of  that  month,  in  which  Burleigh  was  de- 
feated. He  was  also  one  of  the  committee 
of  Parliament  attached  to  the  army  under 
General  Baillie,  which,  through  the  dissen- 
sions of  its  leaders,  was  totally  routed  by 
the  troops  of  Montrose  on  the  bloody  field 
of  Kilsyth,  15th  August  1645.  He  opposed 
the  "  engagement"  to  march  into  England 
for  the  rescue  of  King  Charles,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  effectually  dissuaded  Ci-omwell 
from  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  In  1649, 
under  the  act  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  Lord  Burleigh  was  one 
of  the  colonels  for  the  county  of  Fife,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and  Ex- 
chequer. He  died  at  Burleigh  10th  August 
1663.  By  his  wife,  who  predeceased  him  in 
June  1639,  he  had  four  daughters  and  one 
.son.  Jean,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  in 
1028,  David  second  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and 
died  10th  November  1649,  leaving  one 
daughter,  Jean,  Countess  of  Angus  and 
Sutherland.  Margaret,  the  second  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Crawford  of 
Kilbimie,  without  issue.  Isabella,  the 
third  daughter,  married  Thomas  first 
Lord  Ruthven,  and  had  issue.  The  youngest 
daughter,  whose  name  is  not  naentioned, 
married  her  cousin,  Amot  of  Fernie.  John 
Balfour,  third  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
spent  his  younger  years  in  France,  where  he 
was  wounded.  On  his  return  home,  on 
passing  through  London,  he  married,  early 
in  1649,  without  his  father's  consent, 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Balfour  of 
Pitcullo,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. His  father,  with  the  view  of  haying 
the  marriage  annulled,  got  it  proposed,  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  General  Assembly  tlie 
same  year,  but  no  answer  was  given  to  the 
27 
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application.  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  1688, 
leaving,  besides  Robert,  his  heir,  two  other 
sons  and  six  daughters.  His  second  son, 
John  Balfour  of  Femie,  was  a  Ueutenant- 
colonel  in  the  reigu  of  James  the  Seventh. 
He  had  two  sous,  Arthur,  father  of  John 
Balfour  of  Fernie,  and  John,  who  succeeded 
by  entail  to  the  estate  of  Captain  'WiUiam 
Crawford,  whose  name  and  arms  he  assumed, 
and  left  issue.  Henry,  the  third  son  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  was  styled  of  Dunbog.  He 
was  a  major  of  dragoon.s,  and  one  of  the 
representatives  for  the  county  of  Fife  in  the 
last  Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  which  he 
warmly  opposed  the  Union.  He  was  the 
father  of  Henry  Ealfourof  Dunbog.  Robert, 
fourthLord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  was  inlC89 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  clerk  register.  He  died  in 
1713.  His  Lordship  married  Lady  Margaret 
JlelvUle,  only  daughter  of  George,  Hrst  Earl 
of  Melville,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two 
daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  died  un- 
marrie.l  at  Edinburgh  12th  March  1769. 
j\Iar\-,  tlie  y..mi-cr,  married  in  1714  Briga- 
dier-tleueral  Akxaniler  Bruce  of  Kennet, 
and  died  at  Skene  in  Stirlingshire  7th  Nov. 
1758,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter ;  the 
former  became  a  Lord  of  Session  under 
title  of  Lord  Kennet.  Robert  Balfour,  fifth 
Lord  Balfoiu-  of  Burleigh,  was  a  man  of 
most  daring  and  desperate  character.  In 
his  early  youth,  while  still  Master  of  Bi 
leigh,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of  inferi 
rank,  whose  name  has  not  betn  given,  and 
in  cimsequence  his  father  sent  him  to  thf 
Continent,  in  the  hope  that  travel  would 
remove  the  feehng  of  attachment  for  her 
from  his  mind.  Before  setting  out  he  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  the  gul  that  she 
would  not  mai-ry  any  tine  in  his  absence, 
declaring  that  if  she  did  he  would  put  her 
husband  to  death  when  he  came  back. 
Notwithstanding  this  tlu-eat  she  married 
Henry  Stenhouse,  a  schoolmaster  at  Inver- 
keithing,  although  nt»t  without  informing 
him  of  the  risk  he  incurred  in  taking  her. 
On  the  return  of  the  M.aster  of  Bmluigh  his 
first  inquiry  was  after  the  girl,  and  on  being 
informed  of  her  marriage,  with  two 
tendants,  he  proceeded  on  horseback  directly 
to  the  school  of  Stenhouse,  and  calling  tlie 
unfortunate  schoolmaster  to  the  door 
sliot  him  in  the  shoulder,  "Jth  April  1 
vStenhouse  died  of  the  wound  twelve 
after.  Young  Balfour  was  tried  for 
mmder  in  the  High  Court  of  Justlciai-^ 
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'29th  November,  to  be  beheaded  6th  Jau. 
1710  ;  but  a  few  days  before  that  date  he 
escaped  from  prison  by  exchanging  clothes 
with  his  sister,  who  was  extremely  like  him. 
He  skulked  for  9ome  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burleigh  Castle,  Kinross-shire,  and 
an  ash  tree,  hollow  in  the  trunk,  was  long 
pointed  out  as  his  place  of  shelter  and  con- 
cealment. From  having  been  often  the 
place  of  his  retreat  it  bore  the  name  of  Bur- 
leigh's Hole.  After  sustaining  the  ravages 
of  the  weather  for  more  than  a  century,  it 
was  completely  blown  down  in  1822.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  ^713,  the  title  de- 
volved on  him,  and  the  next  thing  heard  of 
him  is  his  appearance  at  the  meeting  of 
Jacobites  at  Lochmaben,  29th  May  1711, 
when  the  Pretender's  health  was  publicly 
drunk  by  them  at  the  Cross  on  their 
knees.  Lord  Burleigh  denouncmg  damna- 
tion against  all  who  would  not  drink  it. 
He  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  for 
which  he  Was  attainted  by  act  of  Parhament, 
and  his  title  and  estate,  « hich  then  yielded 
£697  a-year.  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  He 
died  without  issue  in  1757.  The  re|nesenta- 
tion  ot  tlie  family  of  Balfour  of  Burieigh  is 
claimed  b}'  Bruce  of  Kennet ;  also,  by  Bal- 
four of  Fernie.  Sir  James  Balfour,  knight, 
the  second  son  of  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pit- 
tendriech,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  only  chdd 
and  heir  of  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
Esq.,  was  created  by  James  VI.  in  1619  a 
lieer  of  Ireland,  under  tlie  title  of  Lord  Bal- 
four, baron  of  Clonawley,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh.  His  Lordship  died  October 
1634,  when  the  title  appears  to  have  become 
extinct.  He  was  buried  at  St  Anne's, 
Elackfriars,  London.  From  hia  brother, 
William  Balfour,  who  settled  in  Ireland, 
are  descended  the  family  of  Townley-Bal- 
four  of  Townlevhall,  in  the  county  of  Louth. 
The  John  Balfour  of  Buriey  of  Hh  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  Old  Mortality,  was  usu.ally 
designed  of  Kinloch.  He  was  the  principal 
actor  in  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Shar|i. 
His  estates  were  forfeited,  and  a  reward  of 
10,000  marks  offered  for  himself.  He  fought 
both  at  Drumclog  and  at  BothweU  Bridge, 
and  is  said  to  have  afterwards  taken  refuge 
in  Holland,  where  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  Priuce  of  Or.ange.  He  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  sea  on  his  voyage  back 
to  Scotland,  immediately  previous  to  the 
lievolution.  There  .are  strong  presump- 
tions, however,  for  belie\dng  that  he  never 
left  Scotland,  but  found  an  asylum  in  the 
]iaiisli  of  IJoseneath,  Dumbartonshire, under 
tlie  iiiMteetiMU  of  the  iVrgyle  family,  and 
tliat,  having  assumed  the  name  of  Salter, 
his  deseeiidants  continued  there  for  many 
i,'eneratious.  The  last  of  the  race  died  in 
1815.  We  learn  from  Schiller's  History  of 
the  Siege  of  Antsverp  from  1570  to  1580, 
that  a  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  and  his  company 
of  Scots  defended  that  city  against  the 
1  'lince  of  Parma.  The  name  seems  still  to 
-  .:ist  in  Holland,  for  in  the  Brussels  papers 
1  J^thduly  180,S,  Lleuteuant-Colonel  Dal- 
f"iu- dc  Burleigh  is  named  comm.andant  of 
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tlie  ti-Dops  of  tlie  King  of  the  Netherlauda 
in  the  West  Indies. 

BALFOUK  <JF  Denmvlne,  The  Family 
OF. — The  first  representative  of  this  family 
appears  to  be  Sir  James  Balfour,  sou  of 
Michael  Balfour,  by  Jean,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Durham  of  Pitken-o,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  22d  December  1633, 
with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male  whatever. 
Sir  James  was  an  anticpiary,  and  held  the 
office  of  Lord-Lyt)n-Kiny-at-Arms.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  imly  sou,  Sir  Robert,  at 
whose  decease,  without  issue,  the  title  re- 
verted to  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander,  second 
son  of  Michael  Balfour,  above  mentioned. 
This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Sir  Michael,  who  in  like  manner  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name.  This 
gentleman  married  Miss  Moncriefi  of  Kiedie, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  an  only 
son,  his  successor.  Sir  Michael,  who  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Ross  of  Invernethie,  re- 
presentative of  the  family  of  Ross  of  Craigie, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  elder.  Sir  John,  at  whose  de- 
cease without  issue  the  title  devolved  upon 
his  brother.  Sir  Patrick  Balfour  of  Den- 
mylne,  the  present,  being  the  eighth  baronet. 

BALFOUR,  Sir  Jasies,  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  public  character  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  son  of  Balfour  of  Mount- 
quhanie,  in  Fife,  a  very  ancient  family.  He 
was  originally  designed  for  the  church,  and 
made  considerable  proficiency,  not  only  in 
ordinary  Uterature,  but  in  the  study  of 
divinity  and  law — subjects  at  tliat  jieriod 
often  combined,  in  couseipieuce  of  the  secular 
matters  that  fell  under  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. While  still  a  young  man  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  join  with  the  conspirators 
who,  after  murdei'ing  Cardinal  Beaton,  held 
out  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  against  the 
governor  of  Arran  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  altogether  a  thorough  paced 
partisan  of  the  cons|iirators,  for  John  Knox, 
who  was  entitled  to  that  character,  calls  him 
the  blasphemous  Balfour,  from  his  having 
refused  to  communicate  along  with  his  Cal- 
vinistic  associates.  Balfour  shared  the  fate 
of  his  companions  in  being  sent  to  the 
French  galleys,  from  which  he  escaped  in 
1550,  along  with  the  rest,  by  the  tacit  per- 
mission of  the  French  Government.  After- 
wards he  joined  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Reformers,  but  only  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  jmlitical  aspirations.  He 
was  preferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment of  official  of  Lothian,  and  afterwards 
became  rector  of  Flisk,  a  parish  in  his  native 
county.  In  1503  he  was  appointed  by 
Queen  Mary_  to  be  a  Lord  of  Session,  the 
court  then  being  composed  partly  of  church- 
men and  partly  of  laics.  In  July  1.5(J5  the 
Queen  extended  the  further  'favour  of 
admitting  him  into  her  Privy  Council.  Bal- 
four was  one  of  the  servants  of  the  state, 
who,  being  advanced  rather  on  account  of 
merit  than  birth,  used  at  all  times  to  give 
great  offence  to  tlie  Scottish  nobility  a 
haughty   class,    always    impatient   of    the 


claims  of  genius  or  talent,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  same  conspiracy 
which  overthrew  the  kinless  adventurer 
Rizzio,  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
Balfour.  He  was  so  fortunate,  however,  as 
to  escajje,  and  he  even  derived  some  advan- 
tage from  the  event,  jjeiug  promoted  to  the 
office  of  clerk  register,  in  room  of  Mr  James 
Macgill,  who  was  coucerued  in  the  con- 
spu-acy.  He  was  also  about  this  time  made 
a  knight,  and  appointed  to  be  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  revising,  correcting,  and 
pubhshing  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1567  Sir  James  Balfour  was  appointed 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  In  this 
important  situation  he  naturally  became  an 
object  of  great  solicitude  to  the  confederate 
lords,  who,  in  the  ensuing  May,  commenced 
a  successful  rebellion  against  Queen  Mary. 
It  would  appear  that  Sir  James  was  not  now 
more  loyal  than  many  other  persons  who  had 
experienced  the  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mean.s 
of  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  confede- 
rates that  celebrated  box  of  letters,  upon 
which  they  endeavoured  to  ground  the  proof 
of  her  guilt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  receiving 
high  favours  from  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who 
was  the  chief  man  opposed  to  the  dethroned 
queen.  He  was,  in  Sept.  1567,  admitted  by 
INIurray  a  lord  of  his  Privy  Council,  and 
made  coinmendator  of  the  priory  of  Pitten- 
sveem  ;  and  in  December  a  bargain  was 
accomplished,  by  which  he  agreed  to  accept 
a  pension  of  iSUU,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  lieu  of  the  clerk  registry, 
which  Murray  wished  to  be  restored  to  his 
friend  MacgiU.  Sir  James  continued  faith- 
ful to  the  party  which  opposed  Queen  Mary 
till  the  death  of  Murray,  January  1569-70, 
when  he  was  in  some  measure  compelled  to 
revert  to  the  Queen's  side,  on  account  of  a 
charge  preferred  against  him  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Regent — Lennox — wdio  taxed  him 
with  a  share  in  the  murder  of  Daruley.  For 
this  accusation  no  proof  was  adduced,  but 
even  allowing  Sir  James  to  have  been  guilty, 
it  win  only  add  another  to  the  lot  of  great 
men  concerned  in  the  transaction,  and  show 
tlie  more  clearly  how  neither  learning,  rank, 
official  (Ugnity,  nor  any  other  ennobling 
qualifications  prevented  a  man,  in  those 
days,  from  staining  his  hands  with  bhiod. 
Balfour  outlived  Lennox,  and  was  service- 
able in  bringing  about  the  pacification 
between  the  King's  and  Queen's  party  under 
Morton  in  1573.  He  would  appear  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  Morton  in  the  task  of 
revising  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  he 
at  length  completed  in  a  style  allowed  at 
that  time  to  be  most  masterly.  Morton 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  revive  the 
charge  brought  by  Lennox  against  Sir 
ntly  obligeil   to 
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had  acceded,  in  common  with  others  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  alleging  BothweU's  inno- 
cence of  the  King's  murder,  and  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  Queen  as  a  husband.  Sir 
James  died  before  the  14th  of  Jan.  1583-4. 
"  The  Practicks  of  Scots  Law,"  compiled 
by  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendreich,  pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Session,  continued  to 
be  used  and  consulted  in  manuscript,  both 
by  students  and  practitioners,  till  nearly  a 
century  after  bis  decease,  when  it  was  for 
the  first  time  supplanted  by  the  institutes 
of  Lerd  Stair.  Even  after  that  event,  it 
■was  held  as  a  curious  repertory  of  the  old 
practices  of  Scottish  law  ;  besides  fulfilling: 
certain  uses  not  answered  by  the  work  of 
Lord  Stair.  It  was  therefore  printed  in 
1754  by  the  Euddimans,  along  witl.  an 
accurate  biographical  preface  by  Walter 
Goodal.  The  work  has  been  of  considerable 
service  to  Ur  Jamieson  in  his  dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  language. 

BALFOUR,  Sir  Andrew,  Bart.,  M.D., 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time 
—certainly  one  of  the  greatest  |)iiineers  of 
improvement  Scotland  ever  saw,  was  tlie 
fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Michael  Bal- 
four of  Denmihiie,  in  Fife,  and  was  born  at 
that  place  on  the  18th  of  January  1G30. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  University 
of  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.  At  this  period  his  education  was 
superintended  by  bis  brother,  Sir  James 
Balfour,  tbe  famous  antiquary,  and  Lytm- 
King-at-Arms  to  Charles  I.,  who  was  about 
thirty  years  older  than  himself.  At  college 
he  first  discovered  his  attacbment  to  botany, 
which  in  him  is  said  to  have  led  to  tbe  study 
of  physic,  instead  of  being,  as  it  generally 
is,  a  handmaid  to  that  art.  Quitting  the 
University  about  the  year  1650  he  removed 
to  London,  where  his  medical  studies  were 
chiefly  durected  by  the  celebrated  Harvey, 
by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  tbe  distinguished 
physician  of  King  James  I.,  and  various 
other  eminent  practitioners.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Blois,  in  France,  and  remained 
there  for  some  time  to  see  the  botanic  gar- 
den of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  was 
then  the  best  in  Europe,  and  was  kept 
by  his  countryman,  Dr  Morrison.  Here  he 
contracted  a  warm  friendship  for  that  great 
botanist,  which  continued  unimpaired  while 
they  lived.  From  Blois  he  went  to  Pari-s, 
where  for  a  long  time  he  prosecuted  bis 
medical  studies  with  great  ardour.  He 
comjileted  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Caen,  from  which  he  received  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Physics  on  20th 
September  16C1.  Returning  to  London 
soon  afterwards,  Dr  Balfour  was  introduced 
to  Charles  II.,  who  named  him  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  attend  the  young  Earl  of 
Rochester  on  his  continental  travels.  After 
an  absence  of  four  years  he  returned  with 
his  pupil  in  1667.  During  their  tour  he 
endeavoured,  and  at  that  time  not  without 
some  appearance  of  success,  to  recal  that 
abandoned  young  nobleman  to  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  love  of 


learning.  Rochester  himself  often  acknow- 
ledged— and  to  Bishop  Burnet,  in  particular, 
only  three  days  before  his  death — how  much 
he  was  bound  to  love  and  honour  Dr  Bal- 
four, to  whom,  next  to  his  parents,  he 
thought  he  owed  more  than  aU  the  world. 
On  returning  to  his  native  country,  Balfour 
settled  at  St  Andrews  as  a  physician. 
"  He  brought  with  him  (says  Dr  Walker  in 
his  Essays  on  Natural  History)  the  best 
library,  especially  in  medicine  and  natural 
history,  that  had  tiU  then  ap|)eared  in  Scot- 
land—and not  only  these,  but  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  they 
were  written  ;  likewise  many  unpublished 
manuscripts  of  learned  men,  a  seiies  of 
antique  medals,  modern  medallions,  and 
pictures  and  busts,  to  foi-m  the  painter  and 
the  architect,  the  remarkable  arms,  vest- 
ments, and  ornaments  of  foreign  countries  ; 
numerous  mathematical,  philosophical,  and 
surgical  instruments,  which  he  not  only  pos- 
sessed but  used,  with  the  practique  of  many 
operations  in  surgery  tiU  then  unknown  in 
this  country  ;  a  complete  cabinet  with  all 
the  samples  of  the  materia  medica  and  new 
compositions  in  pharmacy,  and  large  collec- 
tions of  the  fossils,  plants,  and  animals,  not 
only  of  the  foreign  countries  he  traversed, 
but  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world." 
The  merit  of  such  a  man  pointed  to  a  higher 
sphere  than  St  Andrews,  and  accordingly 
we  find  him,  in  the  year  1670,  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  immediately  came  into 
great  practice.  Here,  among  other  im- 
jirovements,  he  prosecuted  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing 
that  valuable  art  into  tbe  country,  though 
for  many  years  it  remained  in  a  state  of 
complete  or  nearly  complete  donnancy,  in 
consequence  of  the  people  being  in  the  habit 
of  deriving  stationery  articles  of  aU  kinds 
from  Holland.  Adjoining  to  his  house  he 
had  a  small  botanic  garden,  which  he  fur- 
nished with  the  seeds  he  received  from  his 
foreign  correspondents,  and  in  this  garden 
he  raised  many  plants  which  were  then  first 
introduced  into  Scotland.  One  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  this  department  was  his  pupil, 
Patrick  Murray  of  Livingston,  a  young 
gentleman,  who,  enjoying  an  ample  fortune, 
formed  at  his  seat  in  the  country  a  botanic 
garden  containing  one  thousand  species  of 
rare  plants — a  large  collection  at  that  period 
— and  who  prematurely  died  of  a  fever  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  Soon  after  his  death,  Dr  Balfour 
transferred  his  collection  from  Livingston 
to  Edinburgh,  and  with  it  joined  to  his  own 
he  had  the  merit  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  public  botanic  garden.  The  necessary 
expense  of  tliis  institution  was  at  first  de- 
frayed by  Dr  Balfour,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  But  at 
length  the  city  allotted  a  piece  of  ground 
near  Trinity  College  Church  for  a  public 
garden,  and  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Uni- 
versity allowed  a  certain  sum  for  its  support. 
As  the  first  keeper  of  this  garden  Dr  Bal- 
four selected  Mr  James  Sutherland,  who, 
in  1684,  pubUshed  a  work  entitled,  "  Hortua 
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Edinburgensis."  The  new  institution  soon 
became  considerable  ;  plants  and  seeds  were 
sent  from  Morison,  at  Oxford  ;  Watts,  at 
London  ;  Marchant,  at  Paris  ;  Herman,  at 
Leyden ;  and  Spottiswood,  at  Tangier. 
From  the  last  were  received  many  African 
plants,  which  flourished  in  this  country. 
Such  efforts  as  these  by  a  native  of  Fifeshire, 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  contending  systems  of 
churcli  govirunient,  are  truly  grateful  in 
tliecoiitenipkition.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  tile  spirit  which  presided  over  them 
was  jireraature  in  its  apjiearance — it  found 
no  genial  field  to  act  upon,  and  it  was  soon 
quenched  in  the  prevailing  deadness  of  the 
public  mind.  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  was  the 
morning  star  of  Science  in  Scotland,  but  he 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  set  before  the 
approach  of  day,  leaving  the  landscape  in 
gloom  as  deep  as  ever.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  by  Charles   II.,  which  seei 


indicate  that,  like  most  men  of  literary  and 
scientific  character  in  that  age,  he  main- 
tained a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  existing 
dynasty  and  Government,  which  was  fast 
decaying  from  the  public  mind  at  large. 
His  interest  with  the  Ministry  and  with 
the  munici]  lality  of  Edinburgh  seems  to  have 
always  been  considerable,  and  was  uniformly 
exerted  for  the  pubUc  good  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  merit.  Upon  his  settlement 
in  Edinburgh  he  had  found  the  medical  art 
taught  in  a  very  loose  and  irregular  manner. 
In  order  to  place  it  on  a  more  respectable 
footing  he  planned,  with  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  of 
that  respectable  society  his  brethren  elected 
him  the  first  president.  When  the  College 
undertook  the  pubUcation  of  a  Pharma- 
copseia,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
materia  medica  was  committed  to  his  i>ar- 
ticular  care.  The  book  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1685,  and  seems  to  have  merited  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dr  CuUen,  as 
being  superior  to  any  Pharmacopseia  of 
that  era.  Not  long  before  his  decease,  his 
desire  to  promote  the  science  of  medicine  in 
his  native  country,  joined  to  the  universal 
hum.anitv  of  his  disposition,  led  him  to  pro- 
ject the  foundation  of  an  hospital  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  institution  was  at  first  narrow 
and  confined,  but  it  survived  to  be  expanded 
into  full  shape  as  the  Koyal  Infirmary,  under 
the  care  of  George  Drummond.  Sir  Andrew 
died  in  1C94,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  severe  conflict  with  the  gout 
and  other  painful  disorders,  an  ordeal  which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
upon  the  approach  of  death  those  virtues 
and  that  equanimity  which  had  distinguished 
him  during  his  life.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
handsome  figure,  with  a  pleasing  and  ex- 
pressive countenance,  of  a  graceful  elocu- 
tion, and,  by  his  natural  disposition,  as  well 
as  his  long  intercourse  with  the  higher  ranks 
in  society,  of  a  most  courteous  and  polite 
demeanour.  A  print  of  him  was  executed 
at  Paris,  but  no  copy  is  known  to  exist. 


His  hbrary  and  museum  were  the  anxious 
result  of  fourteen  years  of  travelling,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  more  of  con-e- 
spondence.  For  their  accommodation  he 
had  built  an  addition  to  his  house,  but  after 
the  building  was  completed  he  found  him- 
self so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  place  them 
in  that  order  which  he  intended.  After  his 
death  his  library,  consisting  of  about  three 
thousand  volumes,  besides  manuscripts,  was 
sold,  we  suppose,  by  public  auction.  ThiTe 
is  a  printed  catalogue  still  extant.  His 
museum  was  deposited  in  the  h.all  which 
was,  tin  1820,  occupied  as  the  University 
library.  There  it  remained  many  years, 
useless  and  neglected,  some  parts  of  it  fall- 
ing to  inevitable  decay,  and  other  parts 
being  abstracted.  "  Yet,  even  after  1750," 
says  Dr  Walker,  "  it  stUl  continued  a  con- 
siderable collection,  which  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  remember,  as  it  was  the  sight  of  it 
about  that  time  that  first  inspired  me  with 
an  attachment  to  natural  history."  Soon 
after  that  period — to  pui-sue  a  narrative  so 
deeply  disgraceful  to  the  age  and  the  insti- 
tution referred  to — ' '  it  was  dislodged  from 
the  hall  where  it  had  been  long  kept,  was 
thrown  aside,  and  exposed  as  lumber,  was 
further  and  further  dilapidated,  and  at 
length  almost  completely  demolished.  In 
the  year  1782,  out  of  its  ruins  and  rubbish 
I  extracted  many  pieces  still  valuable  and 
useful,  and  placed  them  here  in  the  best 
order  I  could.  The.se,  I  hope,  may  remain 
long,  and  be  considered  as  so  many  precious 
relics  of  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  men 
this  country  has  produced."  From  the  ac- 
cinmt  that  has  been  given  of  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour,  every  person  conversant  in  natural 
history  or  medicine  must  regret  that  he 
never  appeared  as  an  author.  To  his  friend, 
Mr  Murray  of  Livingston,  he  addressed  a 
series  of  familiar  letters  for  the  direction  of 
his  researches  while  abroad ;  these,  forming 
the  only  Uterary  relics  of  Balfour,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son  in  1700. 

BALFOUR,  Robert,  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Bordeaux.  Of  Robert  Balfour,  who  occu- 
pies no  mean  place  among  the  learned  men 
of  a  very  learned  age,  the  notices  hitherto 
collected  are  extremely  scanty  and  meagre. 
As  he  left  his  native  country  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  few  domestic  anecdotes  are 
now  to  be  gl&aned  ;  nor  was  he  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  a  foreign  biographer,  when  the 
particulars  of  his  personal  hi.<.tory  could 
best  be  ascertained.  The  time  of  his  biith 
is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1550.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  David  Buchanan, 
he  derived  his  lineage  from  a  distinguished 
family  in  Fifeshire,  apparently  the  family  of 
which  one  branch  was  ennobled  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Michael,  created  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  in  the  year  1607.  This  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  From 
a  school  in  his  native  district,  Balfour  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  his 
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studies,  and  to  have  afforded  sufficient  i)ro- 
mise  of  his  future  eminence  in  letters. 
After  this  preparation,  he  proceeded  to 
France,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Here  he  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  academical  learning, 
and  particularly  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  pubHcly  maintained  certain  philosophical 
theses  against  all  oppuguers.  He  was 
afterward  invited  to  Bordeaux  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  that  See,  and  there  he  found  em- 
ployment well  sixited  to  his  attainments. 
Bordeaux  could,  in  ancient  times,  boast  of  a 
flourishing  academy,  and  of  the  poetical 
talents  of  its  citizen,  Ausonius,  by  whom  the 
merits  of  several  contemporary  professors 
have  been  commemorated.  The  university 
was  not,  however,  founded  till  the  year  1441. 
The  college  of  Guienne,  of  which  Balfour 
became  a  member,  was  re-established  in  the 
year  1534,  when  Andrew  Govea,  a  learned 
Portuguese,  arrived  from  Paris  to  fill  the 
office  of  Principal.  Some  of  its  early  pro- 
fessors were  men  of  great  distinction,  par- 
ticularly Buchanan,  Muretus,  and  Anthony 
Govea,  the  Principal's  youngest  brother, 
who,  according  to  Thuanus,  was  the  only 
man  of  that  age  regarded  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  learned  as  a  very  elegant 
scholar,a  great  philosopher,  and  a  most  able 
civilian.  Of  Balfour's  appointment  to  a 
professor's  chair  the  date  is  uncertain.  The 
subsequent  notice  occurs  in  a  letter  which 
Vinetus  addressed  to  George  Buchanan  on 
the  9th  of  June  1581.  "This  school  is 
rarely  without  a  Scottishman  ;  it  has  two  at 
present,  one  of  whom  is  professor  of 
philosophy,  the  other  of  the  Greek  language 
and  of  mathematics  ;  both  are  good,  honest, 
and  learned  men,  and  enjoy  the  favourable 
opinion  of  their  auditors."  The  first  of 
these  individujils  was  pi'obably  WiUi.am 
Hegate,  who  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship at  Bordeaux,  after  having  taught  at 
Poiotiers,  Dijon,  and  Paris.  Dempster,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  hhn,  has 
bestowed  high  commendation,  not  only  on 
his  talents  and  erudition,  but  likewise  on 
his  manners,  which  he  describes  as  seasoned 
with  a  festive  gravity.  The  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  and  of  mathematics  was 
undoubtedly  Balfour.  He  is  mentioned  by 
David  Buchanan  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  all  his  works  afford  sufficient 
indications  of  his  f amiharity  vrith  the  Greek 
language.  He  was  at  length  appointed 
principal  of  the  college  of  Guienne,  which 
for  many  years  he  continued  to  govern  with 
much  prudence,  and  with  much  reputation. 
To  this  office  he  probably  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  Vinetus,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  May  1586.  EUe  Vinet,  or,  accord- 
ing to  his  Latin  appellation,  EUas  Vinetus, 
had  enjoyed  the  office  for  thirty  years, 
having  succeeded  Gelida,  alearned  Spaniard, 
who  died  in  1556.  He  was  a  particular 
friend  of  the  illustrious  Buchanan,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  modest  and  worthy 
man.  He  published  some  original  works 
and  editions  of  sever.al  ancient  classics. 
3J 


His  editions  of  Ausonius  and  Pomponius 
Mela  were  long  held  in  great  estimation. 
Balfour  was  thus  called  to  occupy  a  place 
which  had  been  successively  occupied  by  emi- 
nent men — Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French 
— for  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  of  his 
three  predecessors,  only  one  was  a  native 
of  France,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux 
seem  to  have  disregarded  every  recommen- 
dation but  that  of  intrinsic  merit.  His 
earliest  pubhcation,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  was  an  edition,  the  first 
that  appeared,  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
famous  council  held  at  Nice  in  the  year 
325.  The  author  was  Gelasius,  a  native  of 
Cyricus,  a  city  of  Mysia,  who  at  length 
became  Bishop  of  Czesarea,  in  Palestine. 
As  he  lived  about  the  year  476,  he  cannot 
claim  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  writer, 
nor  is  his  work  possessed  of  any  consider- 
able merit.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
by  its  antiquity,  and  the  editor's  labour  was 
thankfully  acknowledged.  Gelasius  has 
stated  that  in  his  father's  house  he  found 
an  old  book  which  had  belonged  to  Del- 
matius,  archbishop  of  Cyricus,  and  that 
from  it  he  extracted  many  refutations  of 
the  Arian  heresies  by  the  holy  fathers  and 
bishops.  From  this  record,  and  from 
Eusebuis,  Eufinus,  and  other  writers,  he 
compiled  his  history  ;  but  the  first  book  is 
occupied,  not  with  the  history  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  but  with  thehistory  of  the  Emperor 
Constantiue,  till  the  period  of  his  victory 
over  Licinius.  Balfour  had  the  use  of  a 
single  manuscript,  which  had  been  procured 
from  a  Greek  monastery  in  the  island  of 
Scio,  and  had  come  into  the  possessson  of 
Giles  de  Noailles,  bishop  of  Aix.  The 
publication  was  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  prelate,  who  did  not,  however, 
hve  to  see  its  completion.  The  editor  in- 
serted a  dedication  which  he  had  prepared, 
and  prefixed  another,  addressed  to  the 
bishop's  nephew.  A  second  manuscript 
was  collated  by  the  learned  printer,  Frede- 
rick Morel,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Paris.  The  text  is  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  version,  and  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
annotations.  To  the  work  of  Gelasius  is 
subjoined  a  tract  on  the  incarnation,  written 
by  Theodorus  Presbj-ter.  Balfour's  next 
undertaking  was  an  edition  of  the  Meteora 
of  Cleomedes,  a  valuable  relic  of  ancient 
science.  The  author's  history,  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth,  are  altogether  unknown. 
Peucer  supposes  him  to  have  lived  about 
the  year  427,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  fixing  such  a  date. 
According  to  Balfour,  his  work  affords 
different  indications  of  the  author  having 
preceded  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  whose  name 
he  never  mentions,  and  with  whose  doctrine 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
he  was  manifestly  unacquainted.  Another 
note  of  time  has  been  found  In  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Epicureans,  who 
had  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  as  a  sect 
long  before  the  period  specified.    It  has  been 
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second  century.     He  was  hii 
of  the  Stoic  pliilosopliy,   an< 


ctureJ,  with  much  more  probability, 
that  he  flourished  in  tile  first,  or  early  in  the 
■■  iiself  a  favourer 
I,  as  Bake  has 
ot  appear  to  have  been 
a  Cliiistian.  ( It  his  work,  which  relates  to 
.istioiii.niv,  the  subject  ia  not  very  clearly 
iuilicat._d  by  tlir  title,  which  signifies,  Con- 
ceruini,'  tlif  I  'ircular  Inspection  of  Things 
I.ofty  or  Celestial.  According  to  Balfour's 
estimate,  no  ancient  writer  of  tue  same  class, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Ptolemy,  is  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  Cleomedes.  Of  the 
C^reelt  text  this  was  not  the  first  edition  ; 
and  a  Latin  version  had,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  been  executed  by  Georgius  Valla, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  his  successor,  with  a 
very  inadequate  degree  of  care  and  accuracy. 
To  an  editor  residing  at  Bordeaux  no  manu- 
scripts of  this  author  were  accessible.  He  pro- 
cured the  use  of  a  printed  copy,  in  the  margin 
of  which  Vinetus  had  inserted  the  various 
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then 


cted  to  describe.  Oi 
ing  to  Kidd,  he  ascertained  that  a 
script  was  to  be  found  in  the  v.aluabl. 
of  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  who  w 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  ;  but  as  the  owner 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  removeil  beyeud 
the  walls  of  his  metropolitan  city,  Balfour 
pent  his  copy  of  Cleomedes  to  the  learned 
lirofessor,  who  returned  it  after  having 
skilfully  noted  the  variations.  James  Kidd, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  hail  been  the  friend 
of  his  early  jouth,  and,  like  himself,  had 
pursued  the  course  of  fortune  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  was  now  a  professor  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Toulouse,  where  he 
taught  with  great  reputation,  at  an  era 
when  the  law-chairs  of  that  seminary  were 
filled  b}^  civilians  and  canonists  of  a  very 
high  order.  Cue  of  his  most  conspicuous 
pupils  w.as  Pierre  de  Marca,  who,  after 
having  been  president  of  the  Parliament  of 
Pau,  became  Archbisliop  of  Paris,  and  who 
retained  a  fervent  admiration  of  his  pre- 
ceptor's talents  and  eruditiim.  Balfour's 
l:W5t  and  greatest  work  was  his  Commentary 
on  Aristotle.  The  first  volume,  containing 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pages,  is  devoted  to 


an  exposition  ot  tlie 

Organou— that  is,  the 

philosopher's  remain 

ng  treatises  relating  to 

the  science  of  logic,  to 

getber  with  Porphyry's 

introduction,  bv  whi 

eh  they  are  usually  ao- 

comiianieil.      the    j 

econil   volume,   which 

only  extends  to  C34  p 

ages,  Iireseuts  a  similar 

exposition  ot  the  Etl 

ics.     The  substance  of 

this  commentary  ha 

I  been  originally  em- 

bodied  in  the  in-elcc 

ious  which  he  was  ac- 

uLi;srT 


not  appear  that  he 
the  labour  of  aca- 
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utary   is 

not  jirotessedly  grammatical  and  critical, 
but  exegetical  and  phUosophical.  PhUo- 
Jogical  discussion  is  not  entii-ely  excluded. 
His  pages  are  variegated  by  an  occasional 
mixture  ot  mathematics  and  the  civU  laws, 
and  they  are  not  unfrequently  enlivened  by 
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poets.  Martial,  who  appears  to 
a  chief  favourite,  supplies  him  with  some 
facetious  illustrations.  With  the  ancient 
and  modern  commentators  on  Aristotle  he 
evinces  a  nmst  f:uoiliai'  ac.|uaiiitaiice,  and 
with  this  great  ._\Il  Ml.  ,iiH  I  v:irirty  of  learning 

he  unites  so  mil.  U   vi;^ ■  nf  intellect  that 

his  name   apixais   with    im   inconsiderable 
lustre  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  cnuntry. 


The  second  volume  of  his  com 

nontary 

published  in  the  year  llj-'(l,  am 

it  is  evi 

advanced  period  of  life.     How 

long  lie 

rived  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 

who  died  in  162.5,  and  whose 

•ork  was 

puldished  till  after  his  own  death,  mentions 
liim  as  still  Uving.  Balfour  left  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  learned  and  \\..rtliy  man. 
His  manners  are  represriLtrd  as  v.  ly  incas- 
ing, and  he  is  particularly  eoninieiidrd  for 
his  kindness  to  his  couiiti-ymen,  many  of 
whom  at  th,at  period  wandered  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  quest  of  learning  or  learned  employ- 
ment. The  only  fault  imputed  to  him  by  one 
biogra|:iher  is  his  zealous  adherence  to  the 
Romish  faith.  This  species  of  zeal  he  has 
testified  by  introducing  into  his  Commentary 
on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  a  defence  ot 
the  astounding  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  hekl,  it  may  be  stated  that  Francois 
de  Foix  de  Candale,  Bishop  of  Aire,  who 
died  in  the  year  1594,  bequeathed  to  him 
the  mathematical  part  of  his  library.  This 
prelate,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family, 
was  himself  distingiushed  as  a  man  ot 
science  ;  and  in  1591  he  had  founded  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  the  college  of 
Guiene.  If  any  inference  could  safely  be 
drawn  from  the  number  or  strength  of  poeti- 
cal panegyrics  accompanying  an  author's 
works,  we  might  suppose  Balfour  to  have 
been  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  learned 
men  of  that  city  where  he  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life. 

BALFOUR,  John,  Esq.  ot  Balbiruie, 
was  born  on  the  23d  April  ISll.  On  the 
25th  June  1840,  he  married  Lady  Georgiana 
Isabella  Campbell,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Cawdor,  and  has  issue,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr  Balfour  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  late  Heutenant- 
General  Robert  Balfour  of  Balbimie,  son  of 
John  Balfour,  Esq. ,  by  Mary  Ellen  his  wife. 
General  Balfour  died  on  the  31st  October 
1837.  The  children  ot  the  present  proprie- 
tor ot  Balbimie  are — Robert  FreJerick,  born 
30th  April  1846  ;  Edward,  born  23d  January 

1849  ;  John   WilUam,    born  20th  August 

1850  ;  Emily  Eglantyne ;  Georgiana  Eliza- 
beth ;  Mary  Louisa. 

BALFOUR,  Akthub  James,  Esq.  of 
Whittinghame,  was  born  on  the  25th  July 
1848.  He  succeeded  his  father,  James 
Maitland  Balfour  of  Whittinghame,  on  the 
23il  February  1856.  The  lineage  of  Mr 
Balfour  is  as  under  :— James  Balfour,  Esq. , 
a  younger  son  of  John  Balfour  ot  Balbimie, 
married  Lady  Eleanor  Maitland,  daughter 
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of  Jamea,  eighth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
died  in  April  1845,  leaving  issue  :— James 
Alaitland,  of  whom  presently  ;  Charles,  of 
Balginie  and  Newton  Don  ;  JIary,  married 
to  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  Esq.  of  Miick- 
ross ;  Aina,  married  to  Lord  Augustus 
Charles  Lennox  Fitzroy,  second  son  of 
Henry,  fifth  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  died  23d 
December  1857.  The  elder  son,  James 
Maitland  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Whittinghame, 
bom  5th  January  1820,  married,  on  the 
15th  August  1S43,  Lady  Blanche  Gascoyne 
Cecil,  second  daughter  of  James,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  hafl  issue : — Arthur  James, 
now  of  "Whittinghame ;  Cecil  Charles ; 
Francis  Maitland ;  Gerald  William ;  Eleanor 
Mildred  ;  EveljTi  Georgiana  Mary  ;  Alice 
Blanche.  Mr  Balf  nur  died  on  23d  Feb.  1856. 
BALNAVES,  Henet,  of  HaUhUl,  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy,  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  After  a  course  of  study 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  it  is  stated 
that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  travelled  to  the 
Continent,  and  hearing  of  a  free  school  at 
Cologne,  procured  admission  into  it,  and 
received  a  liberal  education.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  he  studied  the  law,  arnl  was  for 
some  time  a  procurator  at  St  Andrews.  In 
1.538,  James  V.  made  him  a  Lord  of  Session. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  when  Governor  of  the  Kingdom, 
in  the  first  part  of  whose  regency  he  acted 
as  Secretary  of  .State.  In  1542  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  situation,  in  consequence  of 
having  become  a  Protestant.  In  1546  he 
joined  Norman  Leslie,  and  the  party  who 
assassinated  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  which  he 
was  declared  a  traitor,  and  excommuni- 
cated ;  although  he  was  not  actually  con- 
cerned in  the  deed.  While  his  friends  were 
besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  he 
■was  sent  to  England  for  assistance,  and 
returned  with  a  supply  of  money  and  pro- 
visions. On  their  surrender  to  the  French, 
he  was  carried  with  the  rest  to  the  French 
galleys  at  Rouen.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
that  the  Popish  party  in  Scotland  shouted 
for  joy  in  the  streets — 

"  Ye  priests,  content  ye  nou  ; 

Ye  priests,  content  ye  nou  ; 

For  Norman  and  his  companie 

Hae  filled  the  galleys  fou  !" 
About  15.56  he  returned  to  Scotland.  By  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  part  of 
Queen  Ehzabeth.  In  1563  he  was  re- 
appointed one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  were  commissioned  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  revise  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  Some  years  later  he  acted  with 
Buchanan  and  otliei-s,  a.?  counsellors  to  the 
Regent  Murray,  in  the  inquiry  by  English 
and  Scottish  commissioners  into  the  alleged 
guilt  of  the  unfort\mate  Queen  Mary.  Bal- 
naves  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1579.  We 
learn  from  Calderwood's  MS.  History,  and 
Sadler's  State  Papers,  that  he  raised  himself, 
by  his  talents  and  probity,  from  an  obscure 


station  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state,  and 
was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  the  Reformed  cause  in  Scotland. 
He  was  described  by  John  Knox  as  a  very 
learned  and  pious  man.  During  his  con- 
finement at  Rouen  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  On 
Justification,  with  the  Works  and  Con- 
versation of  a  Justified  Man,"  which,  after 
being  revised  by  Knox,  who  prefixed  a 
recommendatory  dedication,  was  published 
in  1584,  under  the  title  of  "  Confession  of 
Faith,  compiled  by  Mr  Henry  Balnaves  of 
HallhiU,"  &c.  According  to  Irvine,  the 
work  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  but  M  'Crie 
speaks  of  a  London  edition  of  same  date. 
A  poem  signed  Balnaves,  in  Ramsay's  Col- 
lection, has  entitled  him  to  be  numbered 
among  the  minor  Scottish  poets. 

BALVAIRD,  B.\RON,  a  title  in  the  peer- 
age of  .Scotland,  conferred,  17th  November 
1641,  on  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  who 
was  settled  minister  of  Abdie  in  Fife  in 
1 618,  second  son  of  David  Murray  of  Bal- 
gonie  and  Agnes  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Moncrieffe  of  Moncrieffe.  In  1631,  on  the 
death  of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Gospertie, 
first  Viscount  of  Stormont,  the  minister  of 
Abdie  succeeded  to  the  baronies  of  Arngask 
and  Kippo.  He  was  knighted  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  I.  in  Scotland  in  163,",  and 
in  1636  he  had  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Pitlochie,  "Domino  Andreas  Murray  de 
Balvaird  militi. "  In  1638  he  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  General  Assembly  which  met 
at  Gla-sgow,  of  which  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Henderson  was  Moderator,  and  by  his 
sound  judgment,  authority  and  moderation, 
he  assisted  greatly  in  allaying  the  heats  and 
differences  which  arose  among  the  members. 
He  was  in  consequence  favourably  repre- 
sented to  the  King  by  the  Marquis  of 
HaraUton,  his  Majesty's  High  Commis- 
sioner. The  same  year  he  was  deprived  of 
the  church  of  Abdie  in  consequence  of  the 
moderation  of  his  views.  Charles  I.  after- 
wards created  him  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Balvaird.  He  was.  however,  pro- 
hibited by  the  Assembly  from  bearing  im- 
proper titles.  On  the  death  of  the  second 
Viscount  Stormont,  in  March  1642,  he 
succeeded  to  the  lands,  lordship,  and  barony 
of  Stormont,  while  the  title  of  "Viscount 
Stormont  went  to  the  second  Earl  of  An- 
nandale  of  the  name  of  Murray.  Lord 
Balvaird  died  on  the  24th  of  September 
1644.  By  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth  Camegy, 
fifth  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Southesk, 
he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  David,  second  Lord  Bal- 
vainl,  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Stormont  and  Lord  Scone,  on  the  death  of 
James,  Earl  of  Annandale,  in  1658,  and  the 
title  of  Lord  Balvaird  thenceforth  became 
merged  into  that  of  "Viscount  Stormont. 
The  Hon.  James  Murray,  M.D.,  the  third 
son  of  the  first  Lord  B.alvaird,  was  a 
physici.an  of  great  reputation  and  learning. 
The  fourth  son,  .Sir  John  Murray  of  Drum- 
cairnie,  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in 
October  1681,  and  sat  in  the  Scottish  Par- 
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liament  as  one  of  the  commiasiuners  for  the 
county  of  Perth,  in  1(385  and  1U86.  By  the 
Royal  Connni&siouers  lie  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  in  April  lOSH, 
and  in  July  10S7  he  was  appointed  a  Lor'l 
of  Justiciary.  At  the  Revolution  in  lliSS 
he  lost  aU  his  offices.  The  Hon.  William 
MuiTay,  the  Hfth  son,  was  an  a.tvocate  at 
the  Scotch  bar,  and  became  very  eminent  in 
his  profession. 

BARCLAY  OF  Collairnie,  Tue 
Family  of. — This  family,  although  they 
must  have  possessed  Collairnie  in  the  parish 
of  Dunbog,  were  descendants  from  a  still 
older  race  of  Fife  barons.  In  1315  Sir 
David  Berkeley  or  Barclay  of  Cairny- 
Barclay  in  Fiife,  married  Margaret  de 
Biechiu,  daughter  of  Sir  David  de  Brechin, 
Lord  of  Brechin.  Sir  David  Barclay  was 
one  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce's  ablest  and 
most  energetic  supporters,  and  was  jiresent 
at  most  of  his  battles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Methven.  After 
the  battle  of  Baunockburn  he  was  appointed 
Sherifl  of  Fife.  On  the  forfeiture  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  David  de  Brechin,   in 


may,  the  lands  of  Banloch  and  part  of 
Gienesk,  which  had  belonged  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  He  had  for  his  paternal  estate  the 
barony  of  old  Lindores,  and  the  lands  of 
Caii-ny  of  Fife.  His  strong  castle  stood 
near  the  loch  of  Lindores.  He  gave  to  the 
monks  of  BiJmerino,  in  pure  alms,  a  right 
<)f  fishing  in  the  river  Tay.  This  Sir  David 
Barclay,  Lord  of  Brechin,  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  wars  of  King  David  Bruce, 
to  whom  he  faithfully  adhered  even  when 
his  cause  was  the  most  depressed,  and  in 
1341,  by  that  monarch's  command,  he  seized 
Sir  William  Bullock,  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, suspected  of  treason,  and  committed 
him  to  prison.  Having  slain  John  Douglas, 
brother  of  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  at 
Forgywood,  he  was  assassinated  at  Aber- 
deen on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1350,  by  John  of 
St  Michael  and  his  accomplices,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  William  Douglas,  knight  of  Lid- 
desdale, then  a  prisoner  in  England.  By 
Margaret  de  Brechin,  his  wife,  he  had 
David,  his  heir,  and  a  daughter,  Jean, 
married  to  Sir  David  Fleming  of  Biggar, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Marion,  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Maule  of  Panmure. 
In  165G  we  find  Robert  Barclay  of  CoUaimie 
served  heir  male  to  his  father,  Sir  David 
Barclay,  knight,  among  others,  in  the  lands 
of  Kilniaron,PitLiladdo,  Hilton,  and  Boghall. 
The  Barclays  of  Collairnie  were  heritable 
bailies  of  the  regality  of  Lindores,  an  office 
implying  great  personal  influence  or  high 
rank,  vrfiUe  it  conferred  civil  authority  of 
the  most  varied  and  extensive  description. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions in  1747,  Antonia  Barclay  of  Collairnie 
and  Mr  Harry  Barclay,  her  husband,  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  £215  sterling  as  a  compen- 
sation for  this  office.  The  family  is  now 
e.\tinct,  the  estate  having  been  sold  about 


the  beginning  of  the  ]iresent  century  to  the 
late  Francis  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Fernie.  In 
the  appendix  to  Sibbald's  History  of  Fife 
there  is  a  list  of  natives  of  that  county  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  literature  or 
science  ;  among  others  mention  is  made  of 
"the  famous  William  Barclay  (father  of 
John),  jirofessor  of  law  at  Anglers,  who 
ilerived  his  pedigree  from  Barclay  of  Col- 
lairnie." Of  this  William  Barclay  a  notice 
is  given  Ijeli  iw.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  Barclay, 
baronet,  of  Coltness,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Steuart  Barclay,  Esq.  of  CoUabnie,  who 
was  youngest  brother  of  the  said  baronet, 
succeeded  his  cousin  as  third  baronet  in 
1839.     Died  in  1851.     Baronetcy  extinct. 

BARCLAY,  William,  a  learned  civilian, 
descended  from  Barclay  of  CoUaimie,  in 
Fife,  was  born  in  154(3.  His  prospects  of 
preferment  at  home  being  blighted  with  the 
dethronement  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by 
whom  he  was  patronised,  he  went  to  France, 
and  studied  law  at  Bourges,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  relative,  Edmund  Hay,  the 
Jesuit,  the  Duke  of  LoiTaine,  who  had 
lately  founded  the  university  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  appointed  him  the  first  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  in  that  institution,  and  made 
bun  Counsellor  of  State  and  Master  of  Re- 
quests. In  1581  he  married  Anne  de  Malle- 
viUe,  by  whom  he  had  his  son  John  (the 
subject  of  the  next  article),  whomthe  Jesuits 
endeavoured  to  seduce  into  their  society  ; 
but  this  being  opposed  bjr  his  father,  they 
influenced  the  Duke  against  him,  and  he 
quitted  Lorraine  in  consequence.  Coming 
to  London,  James  I.  is  said  to  have  offered 
him  a  place  in  the  Council,  with  a  pension, 
on  the  condition  of  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Church  ofEngland,  which  he  declined. 
In  1()04,  returning  into  France,  he  became 
the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  the  university 
of  Anglers.  He  died  there  in  1606.  He 
wrote  in  Latin,  Commentaries  on  the  Pan- 
dects ;  a  treatise  on  Regal  Power,  in  which 
he  zealously  contends  for  the  divine  right  of 
kings ;  atreatise  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope,  in 
which  he  proves  that  his  HoUness  has  no 
authority  over  sovereigns  in  temporal  mat- 
ters ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  by  Tacitus.  He  carried  his  taste  for 
external  pomp  to  an  unusual  extent.  W  hen 
he  went  to  the  university  to  lecture  he_  was 
dressed  in  "  a  rich  robe,  lined  with  ermine," 
with  a  massy  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
having  his  son  on  his  right  hand,  preceded 
by  one  servant,  and  followed  by  two  others 
bearing  his  train. 

BARCLAY,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  January  28, 
1582  ;  and  although  not  a  native  of  Scotland 
is  usually  included  in  Scottish  biographies. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  College,  in 
his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
pubUshed  Annotations  on  the  Thebais  of 
Statins.  The  early  indications  of  genius 
which  he  displaved'  induced  the  Jesuits  to 
soUclt  him  to  enter  into  their  order.  His 
rejection  of  their  otters,  in  which  he  was 
35 
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countenanced  by  his  father,  was  the  cause 
of  their  quitting  Lorraine  in  1603.  He  ac- 
companied his  father  to  London,  and  having 
presented  his  Kalendm  Januarice  as  a  poeti- 
cal offering  to  James  I.,  he  was  much 
noticed  by  the  King,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  "Euphormion,"  a  Latin  romance  of  a 
half-political,  half-satirical  nature,  which  is 
particularly  severe  U[ion  the  Jesuits.  He 
went  with  his  father  to  Anglers,  but  returned 
to  London  in  1605,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  preferment  at  Court.  Being  disap- 
pointed, he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Michael  De- 
bonnaire.  In  1606  he  fixed  his  abode  in 
London,  where  he  published  his  "  Satyri- 
con,"  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  ; 
also  a  brief  narrative  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  In  1614  appeared  his  Icnn  A  ninwrum, 
forming  the  fourth  i)art  of  his  Satyricon. 
The  object  of  the  work  was  to  deUneate  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and  he  has  not  forgotten 
to  extol,  in  high  terms,  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  Scotland,  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  In  1615  Barclay  quitted  Eng- 
land with  his  family,  and  went  first  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome,  having  been  in- 
vited thither  by  Pope  Paul  V.  Here  he 
published,  with  the  view  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  his 
' '  Parasnesis, "  or  an  exhortation  to  sectaiians. 
It  was  at  Rome  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
Latin  romance,  entitled,  "Argenis,"  first 
published  after  his  death  at  Paris  in  1621. 
It  is  a  poUtical  allegory,  containing  allusions 
to  the  state  of  Em-ope  at  the  time,  and  espe- 
cially France  dui-ing  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  has  been  translated 
into  the  English,  French,  German,  Itahan, 
Spanish,  and  even  into  the  PoUsh,  Swedish, 
Icelandic,  and  other  languages.  Barclay, 
who  for  recreation  cultivated  a  small  garden, 
was  afflicted  with  that  passion  for  tuhps 
which  at  that  time  overspread  Europe,  and 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
TuHpo-mania.  He  "  had  it  to  that  excess,' 
Bays  Lord  Hailes,  who  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  "that  he  placed  two  mastiffs  as 
sentinels  in  his  garden  ;  and  rather  than 
abandon  his  favourite  flowers,  chose  to  con- 
tiaue  his  residence  in  an  ill-aired  and  un- 
wholesome habitation."  He  died  at  Rome, 
of  the  stone,  August  12,  1621,  aged 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
wrote  an  Apology  for  his  Euphormion  ;  and 
a  Defence  of  his  father's  book  on  the 
Power  of  the  Pope  against  an  attack  of 
Cardinal  BeUarmiue,  who,  however,  oi 
going  to  reside  at  Rome,  treated  him  with 
kindness.  He  left  an  unpubhshed  history 
of  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Franks, 
and  some  fragments  of  a  general  history 
of  Europe.  In  the  notes  to  "  Marm' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  quoted  a  singular  story 
of  romantic  chivah-y  from  the  Euphormion. 
Barclay  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
H  is  wife,  from  excess  of  affection,  sometimes 
annoyed  him  with  her  jealousy.  There  was 
something  romantic  in  her  feelings  reg;u-ding 


him.  After  his  death  she  erected  a  monu- 
ment, with  his  bust  in  marble,  at  the  church 
of  St  Lorenzo,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli ;  but 
on  learning  that  Cardinal  Barberini  had 
there  put  up  a  similar  monument  in  honour 
of  his  preceptor,  she  said,  "  My  husband 
was  a  man  of  family,  and  famous  in  the 
literary  world  ;  I  will  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  on  a  level  with  a  base  and  obscure 
pedagogue !"  and  indignantly  caused  her 
husband's  bust  to  be  removed.  A  transla- 
tion of  "Argenis,"  by  Clara  Reeve,  authoress 
of  the  "  Old  English  Baron,"  appeared  in 
1762,  under  the  title  of  the  Pluenix,  being 
that  lady's  first  work. 

BARHAM,  LoKD,  of  Barham  Court  and 
Teston,  in  Kent,  was  born  in  the  year  1727. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  school  of 
Crail*— an  ancient  seminary  of  great  repute 
— and  spent  his  early  days  in  the  East  Neuk 
of  Fife,  where  his  name  is  still  gratefully 
remembered.  Alex.  Don,  an  able  teacher, 
was  then  he-id  master  of  the  school.  In 
1741  Lord  Barham,  then  Charles  Middleton, 
entered  the  sea-service.  He  had  the  com- 
mission of  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Na\'y 
1745,  and  of  captam  22d  May  1758.  He 
commanded  a  ship  of  war  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  protected  the  trade  so  effectually 
that  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes  voted  him 
a  gold-hilted  sword  as  a  token  of  esteem  and 
gratitude.  He  had  the  apijointment  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy  conferred  on  him 
in  1778,  and  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Sir 
Charles  Middleton,  on  the  4th  September 
1781.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Rochester 
at  the  general  election  1784,  was  promoted 
to  a  flag  in  1787,  and  afterwards  became 
admiral  of  the  Red  Squadron,  and  an  elder 
brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  In  May  1794 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  Ad- 
miralty ;  sat  at  that  Board  till  December 
1795  ;  was  constituted  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  2d  May  1805,  and  held  that  office 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  Pitt  Administra- 
tion on  the  9th  February  1806.  The  period 
of  nine  months  during  which  he  presided  at 
that  Board  was,  in  respect  of  the  : 


number 


*  Crail  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  there 

which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  ninth  century. 
Here  are  vestiges  of  a  royal  castl^  built  by  David 
I.  In  Crail  Church  there  is  preserved  an  ancient 
monument,  called  a  Runic  Cross ;  and  in  that 
church  John  Knox  inflamed  the  mob  in  a  ser- 
mon, and  induced  them  to  accompany  him  next 
day  to  St  Andrews,  and  demolish  t 
Cathedral.  Al-chbishop  Sharp  w 
Crail  for  twelve  years  before  the  Restoration, 
and  his  handwriting  isstill  to  be  seen  in  the  Kirk- 
Session  records.  Mary  of  Guise,  afterwards 
consort  of  James  V.,  and  mother  of  Qufen  Mary, 
landed  near  Crail  from  stress  of  weather,  and 
found  shelter  at  Balcomie  Castle,  from  which  she 
proceeded  witii  the  King  to  St  Andrews.  The 
Episcopal  Chapel  at  the  BanUhead  Brae  was 
rabbled  and  burnt  by  the  populace  in  1 745  ;  and 
in  the  Parish  Manse  of  Crail  may  be  found  the 
identical  chair  which  Napoleon  I.  occupied  in  St 
Helena. 
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and  importance  of  tht-  victories  by  wbicli  it 
was  tlistiii^'uislieil,  more  biilliant  than  any 
otlier  of  equal  duration  in  tlie  naval  aunala 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  created  a  jieer 
of  the  United  Kicgilom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  tlie  27th  April  1805.  The 
efficiency  and  success  of  our  fleets  at  this 
time  may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  the 
talent  and  energy  of  Lord  Barham,  com- 
bined with  his  hii;h  moral  character,  which 
again  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  his  early 
training  and  religious  education  in  the  East 
of  Fife.  We  have  already  said  that  Mr 
Don  was  Lord  Barhaiu's  teacher.  Don  was 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  learning  and  ability, 
and  at  same  time  of  high  religious  priucijile, 
and  while  he  taught  tlie  burgh  school — an 
educational  establislmient  founded  (it  is  un- 
derstood by  a  iiious  man  of  the  name  of 
Bowman)  long  before  the  Reformation— he 
also  received  into  his  house  as  boarders  the 
sons  of  many  gentlemen  both  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  from  a  distance.  The  mini- 
ster of  the  pai-ish  of  Crail  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Leslie,  incumbent  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel 
there,  were  also  both  good  men  ;  and  to  the 
excellent  example  of  these  spiritual  leaiU-rs 
of  the  flock,  their  pious  admonitions  and 
unwearied  zeal,  both  in  public  and  private, 
to  propagate  and  enforce  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  religion,  may  be  ascribed  that 
high  tone  of  religious  feeUng  which  imbued 
the  coicmunity  of  Crail  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  It  is  no  small  honour,  then,  to 
the  ancient  seminary  at  Crail,  to  have  jiro- 
duced  such  a  distinguished  individual  as 
Lord  Barham.  His  portrait  was  presented 
to  the  patrons  of  the  school  by  the  late 
Admural  Ei-skine  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  Castle, 
M.P.,  and  adorns  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room. Here  his  Lordship  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  ;  here  he  was 
taught  to  value  the  blessmgs  of  liberty  ; 
here  he  learned  to  love  his  country,  to  vene- 
rate its  institutions,  to  respect  its  laws,  and 
to  risk  Ms  hfe  if  necessary  m  its  defence  ; 
and  the  lessons  he  then  learned  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind,  and  were  not  for- 
gotten in  after  Ufe.  Hear  what  a  recent 
author  saj's  on  the  subject : — "Sir  Charles 
Middleton,  afterwards  well  known  as  Lord 
Barham,  whose  management  of  the  navy 
when  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  times 
of  unequalled  danger  and  difficidty  wUl  ever 
be  mentioned  to  his  honour  in  the  pages  of 
British  history,  was  highly  commended  for 
his  prompt  serNnoes  by  Lord  Nelson  ;  and 
the  navy  of  England  reached  the  acin(5  of 
fame  when  a  man,  ridiculed  as  a  saint,  pre- 
sided over  its  affairs.  Let  this  for  eversUence 
those  who  assert  that  reUgion  incapacitates 
for  the  duties  of  this  life.  But  another  point 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  :  Lord  Barham 
permitted  no  Sahbath  labour  whatever  in  the 
dockyards  ;  yet  he  managed  to  comply  with 
the  urgent  and  rapid  demands  of  the  hero 
of  the  deep,  whose  circumstances  and  un- 
common movements  required  no  ordinai-y 
energy  in  the  supply  of  his  resources. 
Neither  nations  nor  individuals   wUl  ever 


lose  by  the  dedication  of  the  sacred  Day  to 
the  woi-ship  of  a  God  who  prospers  those 
who  serve  him  and  obey  his  command- 
ments." The  following  curious  incidents  in 
the  career  of  Lord  Barham  may  not  be 
thought  uninti'resting  or  unworthy  of  notice  : 
—While  as  Captain  Middleton  lua  Lordship 
commanded  at  niw  of  the  stations  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  manv  young  men  be- 
longing to  CraJ  .^.  I'  i.ii|uv,^si,d  into  the 
naval  service,  .1 1    ;  I  '<    '       iLs  were  soon 

discovered  to  In  ii     '  .  I  u  in  the  boats, 

and  as  such  \v..[  .  !i.  i,  ,:  h  .(lvI  for  that 
duty.  At  that  [- I  i-.i  :il-iii  .hi..- liuudr.-d 
years  ago-all  tl,.'  I"  "ij- "j  "■;"  I  IkM  liick- 

was  commander,  were  ciiiiiinwcl  i-nu  day  iii 
rowing  him  on  shore  at  one  uf  tlie  \\'LSt 
India  Islands,  and  the  str.ikesman  re- 
marked to  his  companion— "  Sandy,  is  not 


■V  like  1 
■-Mid.Ue 


made  answer  that  lir  c\.iii._'  fiMni  rnul. 
Captain  Middl.-tun  tlu-n  asked  his  name, 
wdiicli  was  told  him,  but  he  could  not  re- 
collect him  by  that  name,  and  again  in- 
.|uired--"But  what  was  your  name  at 
school  ?"  Sandy  laughed,  scratehed  his  head, 
and  replied  "Faith,  Sir,  my  name  at 
schule"  (some  hesitation)  "my  name  at  the 
schule  was  Lkk  Mnslard."  Captain  Middle- 
ton  theu  said,  "  O,  now  I  remember  you 
jierfectly  well ;"  and  the  lad  being  an  excel- 
lent seaman,  the  Captain  got  him  subse- 
quently promoted  in  the  slii|).  Some  vears 
after  this  incident  there  lived  in  Crail  three 
women  of  the  name  of  Kattie  Horsburgh, 
and  to  distinguish  them,  one  was  called 
"Bonnie  Kattie,"  another  "  Pretty  Kattie," 
and  the  thu'd  "  Purle  Reek*  Kattie."  The 
latter,  the  subject  of  our  story,  whose 
mother,  a  respectable,  kind-hearted  woman, 
kejtt  an  open  door,  and  a  good  fire  for  all 
the  sailor  boys  belonging  to  the  port,  was, 
of  course,  a  great  favourite,  and  her  house 
much  frequented  by  them.  It  happened  that 
"  Purle  Reek  Kattie"  got  married  to  a  sailor, 
and  her  husband  was  pressed  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  and  Kattie  was  in  great  distress 
about  her  husband.  Stuart  Erskuie,  of 
Cambo,  was  one  of  the  sailor  boys  who  used 
lo  frequent  her  mother's  linuse,  and  Ciiarlie 
Middleton  was  another.  Stuart  Eiskiue  by 
this  time,  however,  w"as  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  commander  of  the  hulk 
at  Woolwich.  Kattie  knew  aU  this,  aud 
took  a  passage  in  a  Crail  sloop  bound  for 
London,  laden  with  potatoes,  to  try  if  any 
of  the  parties  who  were  brought  up  in  Crail 
(many  of  them  now  men  of  station  and  in- 
fluence) could  get  her  husliand  liberateil. 
On  arriving  at  her  destination  she  sent  in 
her  name  "  Catherine  Horsburgh,"  from 
Crail,  to  Captain  Erskine,  who  happened  to 
be  at  dinner.  In  a  little,  the  servants  re- 
•  Purle  lieek  is  the  smoke  of  bits  of  dried  horse 
and  cow  dung  gathered  off  the  roads  by  the  poor, 
and  used  as  fuel. 
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turned,  saj'ing  their  master  never  heard  of 
such  a  name  in  Crail.  Kattie,  who  was  not 
to  be  driven  from  her  purpose  in  this  way, 
called  out  in  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
in  the  dining-room,  '*  Tell  Captain  Erekine 
it's  Purle  Reck  Kaltie  that  wishes  to  see 
him."  The  Captain  hearing  this  started  up 
and  exclaimed — "  Purle  Reek  Kattie  1  God 
bless  me,  who  do  I  know  better  ?  Send  her 
here  immediately. "  .Several  gentlemen  were 
dining  with  Caiitain  Erskine  that  day,  who 
were  his  Crail  schoolfellows,  and  among 
others  Captain  Middleton.  Kattie  was 
ushered  into  the  room  amongst  her  old 
friends,  who  not  only  procured  the  release 
of  her  husband,  but  subscribed  a  handsome 
sum  to  carry  them  both  back  to  Crail.  Old 
Lews  and  Foid-Huii;nr  lie  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Crail,  and  are  only  known  by 
these  provincial  names  to  the  sea-faring 
population  on  the  coast.  Cajitain  John 
Cmene,  of  the  Merchant  Service,  who  was 
one  of  the  sailor  boys  and  contemporaries 
of  Captains  Erskine  and  Middleton  above 
referred  to,  was  one  time  on  a  voyage  from 
Crail  to  Cxottenburg,  while  Thomas  Erskine, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Kellie,  was  British  Consul 
there,  and  when  on  the  coast  of  Norway 
was  hailed  in  good  EngUsh  by  a  French 
privateer,  "  From  whence  came  you  ?" 
Captain  Chiene,  thinking  to  puzzle  the  fel- 
low, answered  boldly — "  From  Foid-Hog- 
ger."  In  a  little  time  the  question  put  from 
the  privateer  was,  W}uit  soundings  hud  pou 
coming  down  Auld  Leyes  Loan  ?  and  with- 
out more  ado  the  privateer  filled  her  sails 
and  stood  to  the  westward.  Lord  Barham 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  James,  Lord 
Gambler,  by  whom  (who  died  in  1792)  he 
had  an  only  child,  Diana,  who  married  on 
the  20th  December  1780,  Gerard  Noel 
Edwards,  Esq.  of  WeLham  Grove,  Leicester- 
shire, afterwards  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  nephew 
and  heii"  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  Lord 
Barham  died  on  7th  June  1813,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  daughter, 
Diana  Noel  as  Biironess  Barham,  and  by 
her  husband  in  the  baronetcy.  Her  lady- 
ship, as  stated  above,  had  married  Gerard 
Noel  Edwards,  who  assumed  by  sign- 
manual  in  1798,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal 
uncle  Henry,  last  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
when  he  inherited  that  nobleman's  estates, 
the  name,  and  arms  of  Noel  only.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  large  family, 
the  eldest  of  wliom,  Charles  Noel  Noel,  is 
now  Earl  of  Crainsborough.  His  lordship 
succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Barham  at  the 
death  of  his  mother  on  the  12th  April  1823, 
inherited  the  baronetcy  at  the  decease  of 
his  father.  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart. ,  in  1838, 
and  was  created  Viscount  Campden  and 
Earl  of  Gainsborough  in  1841.  His  lord- 
ship's son  and  heir  is  Charles  George,  born 
in  1818,  and  married  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Errol. 

BAXTER,  Sh-  David,  of  Kihnaron  and 

BaJgarvie,  Bart.,  was  born  at  Dundee  in 

1793.     In  185S  he  purchased  the  estate  of 

Kilmarou,  in  the  neiKhbom-hood  of  Cuiiar  ; 
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and  in  1863  he  acquired  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty of  Balgarvie.  Sir  David  is  the  head 
of  one  of  the  greatest  mercantile  houses  in 
the  world ;  and,  possessing  great  business 
abilities  and  sound  judgment,  b.as  made 
admirable  use  of  his  opportunities,  so  that 
now  he  can  be  truly  named  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  Britain's  merchant  princes. 
His  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
town  of  the  magnificent  park,  now  known 
as  the  Baxter  Park,  will  immortalise  his 
name  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  his  species. 
This  park,  which  altogether  would  cost  Sir 
David  and  the  Misses  Baxter  about  £50,000, 
was  opened  on  9th  September  18(j3 — a  day 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  in  Dundee 
as  one  of  the  most  imiiortant  in  the  history 
of  the  town.  On  the  occasion  a  procession 
upwards  of  four  miles  long,  six  men  abreast, 
marched  through  the  streets  to  the  park, 
where,  in  presence  of  Earl  Russell  and  Earl 
Dalhousie,  who  both  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings,  a  statue  of  Sir  David, 
subscribed  for  by  nearly  17,000  of  the  in- 
habitants, was  uncovered,  after  the  park 
had  been  formally  handed  over  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  very  high  honour  of  a 
baronetcy  was  conferred  on  Sir  David  Baxter 
as  an  expression  of  Her  Majesty's  high  esti- 
mate of  his  liberal  and  philMUtrophic  munifi- 
cence. Since  he  has  possessed  Kilmaron 
Castle,  which  he  at  great  expense  much  en- 
larged and  improved,  it  has  been  his  favourite 
residence,  and  he  has  taken  a  leading  and 
able  part  in   the  management   of  county 


Tulloch,  to  whom  he  was  served  heir  in 
general,  October  8,  1700.  On  the  10th  of 
July  1714  he  was  admitted  advocate.  In 
January  1722  the  Faculty  appointed  hiin 
senior  curator  of  the  Advocates'  Library, 
and  on  28th  November  succeeding  he  was 
elected  by  the  Town  Coimcil  to  the  Chair  of 
Scots  Law,  which  in  that  year  was  first 
instituted  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  CouncU  Register  of  that  date  there 
is  the  following  entry  :— "Mr  Alexander 
Bayne  having  represented  how  much  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  and 
of  this  city  to  have  a  Professor  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland  placed  in  the  University  of  this 
city,  not  only  for  teaching  the  Scots  Law, 
but  also  for  quahfying  of  writers  to  His 


Bayne  of  Rires,  advocate,  to  dischai-ge  such 
a  province  ;  therefore,  the  Council  elect  him 
to  be  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Scothand  in 
the  University  of  this  city."  Although  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  first  looked  coldly 
upon  the  erection  of  the  chair  of  Scots  Law, 
they  soon  began  to  be  convinced  that  it  was 
calculated  to  work  a  beneficial  change  on 
the  course  of  examination  for  the  bar,  and 
on  the  system  of  legal  study.  In  January 
1724  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  INIr  Robert  Dun- 
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(las  of  Arniston,  afterwards  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  proposed  to  the 
Faculty  that  all  entrants  snould,  previous 
to  their  admission,  undergo  a  trial,  not  only 
in  the  civil  law,  as  heretofore,  but  also  in 
tlie  municipal  law  of  Scotland  ;  and  tliou<;h 
this  was  long  resisted,  it  was  at  length  de- 
termined, by  Act  of  Sederunt,  February 
28,  1750.  Tn  the  lieyinniny  of  172G,  Bayne 
retired  fr.im  tlir  ntlirc  .if  sniic.i-  corator  of 
tlielibnu-v,  :md  llir  s:i,i,.-  war  lie  pul.Iishi-.l 


the  til- 
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P,;„iir/.x,  -.1  w.irk  uf  yie.it  Ir-al  learning, 
wllicll  had  lain  nearly  a  centLuy  in  manu- 
.script,  to  which  was  addeil,  by  Professor 
Bayne,  "  A  Discourse  on  tlie  Kise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Method  of  Studying  it."  In  1731  he 
published  a  small  volume  of  "  Notes"  for 
the  use  of  the  students  attending  his  chair, 
formed  out  of  his  lectures,  and  which  prove 
that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  not  only 
with  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  also 
with  the  ancient  common  law.  About  the 
same  time  he  published  another  small 
volume,  entitled,  "  Institutions  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,"  also  for  the  use 
of  his  students.     He  died  in  June  1737, 


her  second  husband,  Sir  John  Cai-stairs  of 
Kilconquhar,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

BEATSON,  the  surname  of  a  family 
originally  situated  on  the  West  Marches. 
At  the  end  of  the  16th  and  begnining  of  the 
17th  centuries  they  acquired  the  lands  of 
Kilrie,  Vicarsgrange,  CTlassmount,  North 
Piteadie,  Pow^uild,  Balbardie,  Pitkeanie, 
and  others,  in  Fifeshire.  Robert  Beatson, 
Esq.  of  Kdrie,  Royal  Engineers,  married, 
1790,  Jean,  only  child  of  Murdoch  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  of  Rossend  Castle,  Burntisland, 
of  the  Caithness  Campbells.  His  grandson. 
Aleaxnder  John  Beatson,  Esq.  of  Rossend, 
is  head  of  the  families  of  this  name.  John 
Beatson  Bell.  Esq.  of  Glenfarg  and  Kil- 
duncan,  represents  in  the  female  line  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Vicars- 
grange, which  acquired  the  lands  of  Maw- 
hill  in  Kinross-shire,  by  marriage  with  the 
heiress,  Marie  Grieve.  Major-General 
Alexander  Beatson,  H.E.I.C.S.,  at  one 
time  governor  of  St  Helena,  was  of  the 
Kilrie  family. 

BEATSON,  Robert,  of  Vicarsgrange, 
LL.D.,  author  of  some  useful  compilations, 
eldest  son  of  David  Beatson  of  Vicarsgrange, 
and  of  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Beatson  of 
Kilrie,  was  born  at  Dysart  25th  June  1741. 
His  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers 
were  cousins,  the  one  being  the  lau-d  of 
Kih-ie  and  the  other  of  Vicarsgrange.  His 
grandmothers  were  half  sisters,  daughters 
of  William  Beatson  of  Glassmount,  and 
cousins  of  their  respective  husbands.  He 
obtained  an  ensigncy  in  1736,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  accompanied  the  expedition  to 


the  coast  of  France.  He  afterwards  served 
as  lieutanant,  in  the  attack  on  Martinique, 
and  the  taking  of  Guadaloupe.  In  176(;,  he 
retired  on  half-pay.  He  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  had  commenceil  writing  a 
Peerage,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
Part  of  the  material  is  contained  in  one  of 
three  volumes  of  manuscript,  entitled 
"  Beatson's  Collections,"  in  the  library  of 
the  I'aeiilty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh. 
Ilesnld  \-icar.sgrange  in  1787,  and  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  barrack-master 
at  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
SocietyofEdinburgh,  where  he  died  January 
24,  1818,  aged  87. 

BEATSON,  Alexander  John,  Esq.  of 
Rossend.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Campbell  Beatson  of  Rossend, 
captain  in  the  Indian  Army,  who  married, 
22d  December  1831,  EUza,  third  daughter 
of  John  Baird,  Esq.  of  Canielon,  au'l  died 
14th  August  1832,  leaving  issue— a  posthum- 
ous son,  the  present  representative  of  the 
family.  The  grandfather  of  Alexander  John 
Beatson,  above  mentioned,  was  Robert 
Beatson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  mar- 
ried Jane,  only  child  of  Murdoch  Camjibell, 
Esq.  of  Rossend  Castle,  in  Fife,  by  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Taylor, 
Esq.  of  Pitcairlie,  and  the  heiress  of  Car- 
biston,  and  had  issue  : — Alexander  Camp- 
bell, his  heir,  above  named  ;  also  William 
Fergusson  Beatson,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
knight  of  San  Fernando,  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Indian  Army,  recently  employed  as 
brigadier  commanding  the  cavalry  of  His 
Highness  the  Nizam,  and  subsequently 
maior-general  in  H.  B.  M.'s  service  in 
Turkey. 

BELL,  General  Sir  John,  G.C.B., 
colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Foot,  is  de- 
scended from  a  good  family  in  the  east  of 
Fife,  viz.,  the  Bells  of  Kdduncan.  (This 
family  is  now  represented  by  John  Beatsim 
BeU,  Esq.  of  Glenfarg  and  Kililuncan, 
Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh).  He  was 
bom  at  Bonnyton,  a  seat  of  his  grand- 
father's, in  the  year  1782,  and  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  partly  at  the 
school  of  Denino,  and  partly  at  that  of 
Carnbee.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
the  Academy  of  Dundee  to  prosecute  his 
studies  under  eminent  masters,  and  when 
he  left  that  seminary  he  was  placed  in  the 
counting  room  of  his  uncle,  Provost  Bell,  a 
shipowner  and  Baltic  merchant,  extensively 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions  with  St 
Petersburg.  This  temporary  employment 
was  not  undertaken,  however,  with  the  view 
of  following  the  profession  of  a  merchant, 
but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
those  business  habits  and  qualifications 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  situation  of  trust 
and  responsibility— should  such  open  to  him 
in  the  army — to  which  all  his  thoughts  and 
aspirations  were  unceasingly  directed.  Mr 
Bell  continued  with  his  uncle  for  some 
j-ears,  )nit  as  he  had  no  intention  of  follow- 
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ing  mercantile  pursuits,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  literary  and  scientific 
studies,  and  particularly  to  the  arts  of 
drawing,  engineering,  and  fortification,  with 
a  view  to  his  future  profession.  On  the  1st 
of  August  1805  he  entered  the  army  as  an 
ensign.  Even  then,  young  as  he  was,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  qualities  which 
afterwards  distinfruished  him— viz.,  steadi- 
ness of  conduct,  and  firmness  of  character, 
united  with  a  benignity  of  nature,  and  an 
amenity  of  manners  peculiar  to  himself, 
together  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance 
in  every  pursuit  in  which  he  embarked. 


qualities  subsequently  contriljuted  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  notice  and  friendship 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington— a 
friendship  with  which  Mr  Bell  was  honoured 
as  long  as  the  Duke  lived.  Accordingly,  he 
was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  L>uke's 
banquet  on  the  annivers.ary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Mr  Bell  was  appointed  lieutenant 
on  1st  October  1807  ;  was  promoted.to  the 
rank  of  Captain  on  12th  March  1812  ;  Major 
on  21st  June  1813,  and  rose  in  nine  years  to 
the  rank  of  heutenant-colonel,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  on  12th  April  1814  ;  on  6th 
May  1831  he  became  colonel,  and  aid-de- 
camp to  William  IV.,  and  major-general, 
23d  November  1841 ;  on  11th  November 
18.51  lieutenant-general  ;  on  2(;th  December 
1853  he  was  appointed  to  be  colonel  of  the 
4th  regiment  of  Foot,  and  on  15th  June 
1 860  he  attained  the  full  rank  of  general. 
Sir  John  Bell  served  in  Sicily  in  1806-7  ;  in 
the  Peninsula  and  France,  from  July  1808 
to  February  1809 ;  and  again  from  May  1809 
to  J  uly  1814,  including  the  battle  of  Vimiera, 
action  at  the  bridge  of  Almeida,  battle  of 
Busaco,  all  the  actions  during  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Portugal,  siege  and  storm- 
ing of  C'iudail  Rodrigo,  siege  and  storming 
of  Badajoz,  action  at  the  heights  of  Cost 
viUos,  battle  of  Salamanca,  action  of  Subi 
jana  de  Morillos,  battles  of  Vittovia,  th< 
Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse 
He  served  afterwards  with  the  army  em 
ployed  against  Louisiana,  from  December 
1814  to  June  1815.  He  has  received  the 
gold  cross  for  the  battles  of  the  Pyrei 
Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse ;  and  the 
silver  war  medal,  with  six  clasps,  for  the 
other  battles  and  sieges.  In  further  recog- 
nition of  his  merits,  a  good  service  pension 
was  conferrei.1  on  him  of  £'200  i>er  annum. 
General  Bell  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Guernsey  in  the  year  1848, 
■whither  he  proceeded  immediately,  and 
continued  in  that  comm.and  for  si.^  years, 
during  which  time  he  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  island  with  singular  prudence  and 
success.  Amongst  the  last  acts  of  public 
duty  in  wliich  General  Bell  was  called  to 
engage,  was  the  Crimean  Military  Commis- 
sion wliich  sat  in  1856.  This  military  court, 
"which  was  composed  of  general  officers  only, 
was  perfectly  open  and  public,  and  was  in- 
vested with  every  form  and  power  which 


could  give  solemnity  to  its  proceedings. 
The  object  of  the  Government  being  simply 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  certain  grave  accu- 
sations against  ofiicers  of  high  rank  con- 
tained in  the  evidence  taken  by  Sir  John 
M'Neill  and  Colonel  TuUoch,  and  by  them 
submitted  to  the  War  Minister.  General 
Bell  married,  in  1821,  Lady  Catherine 
Harris,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Malniesbury.  Her  ladyship  died  in  1855, 
without  issue.  The  General,  who  is  now 
well  .advanced  in  life,  was  formerly  tall, 
erect,  and  graceful  in  his  person,  fair  in 
complexion,  and  handsome  in  liia  features, 
with  a  classic  forehead,  and  full  black  eye, 
which  was  quick,  penetrating,  and  intelli- 
gent. To  see  him  was  to  see  a  gentleman  in 
mind  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  figure. 
Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  person  of  him 
who,  in  his  prime,  as  known  by  the  writer, 
had  few  equals.  In  addition  to  his  claims 
as  a  public  character,  this  gallant  officer  is 
highly  distinguished  for  his  virtues  in  private 
life.  His  affectionate  and  exemplary  con- 
duct as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  brother,  his 
amiable  quaUties,  founded  on  religious  and 
moral  principle,  the  warm  sensibilities  of 
his  heart,  united,  as  they  are  in  him,  with 
courteousness  of  manner,  and  kind  attentions 
to  every  one,  but  chiefly  to  those  who  seemed 
retiring,  and  most  inneed  of  encouragement, 
endear  him  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
make  him  an  object  of  respect  and  esteem 
wherever  he  is  known. 

BELL,  Rev.  Andrew,  D.D.andLL.D., 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  Master  of 
Sherborn  Hospital,  Durham,  Fellow  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  founder  of  the  Madras 
System  of  Educatiou,  died  .at  Lindsay  Cot- 
tage, Cheltenham,  on  the  27th  Jan.  1832, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  which  he  bore  with  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  a  Christian.  This  excel- 
lent man  was  born  at  St  Andrews  on  the 
27th  March  1753,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  and  University  of  th.at 
city.  Mr  Bell  was  a  distinguished  student. 
While  yet  in  statu  ^''HpiUarii  he  fought  a 
duel  with  a  stuilent  about  his  own  age — 
sixteen.  This  encounter,  well  calculated  to 
frighten  the  ancient  City  of  Steeples  from 
her  proprietv,  came  off  r>n  the  shore  of  the 
"  Witch  Lake,"  an  inlet  of  the  sea  so  called, 
and  where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ravages  of 
the  waves  having  caused  a  land-slip  from 
the  "Witch  Hill,"  human  bones  and  wood 
ashes  were  exposed  to  view — the  sad  relics, 
buried  with  "maimed  and  mutilated  rites," 
of  some  \\Tetched  victim  of  credulity  and 
superstition. 
*'  Each  flower  that  drinks  the  dew,  each  herb  of 

Still  shun  to  grow  in  horror  of  the  place." 
At  this  picturesque  spot  the  combatants 
met  -their  courage  "  at  the  sticking  pomt," 
though  their  weapons  were  not  swords,  nor 
even  pistols,  but  muskets  ! — antique  enough 
to  have  figured  at  Bothwell  Brig.  The 
seconds  tossed  up  for  first  fire ;  in  plebeian 
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phraseology,  "auoppervvasshied."  Young 
Bell,  with  the  luck  that  pursued  him  through 
life,  won  ;  and  having,  with  shrewd  inten- 
tion (so  'tis  said),  fired  perilously  near  the 
seconds,  these  wary  gentlemen  interfered, 
and  put  a  perem|)tory  end  to  the  contest. 
Honour  was  satisfied  and  safety  consulted. 
Dr  Bell  liavin^^  received  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, went  to  Virginia  ))revious  to  the  War 
of  Independence,  with  strong  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  Professor  Cleghoru  of  St 
Andrews.  The  hospitality  of  ' '  old  Virginia" 
in  these  better  days  was  proverbial.  Mr 
Bell  having  been  kindly  received  by  a 
planter,  soon  won  so  much  on  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  his  hast  that  he  intrusted  his 
two  sons  to  the  young  Scotchman's  care, 
who  returned  to  St  Andrews  with  his  charge. 
At  that  period  the  milder  practice  of  modern 
teachers  was  unknown.  Bell  is  recorded  to 
reely  to  his  pt 
ut  of  their  teens.  Tl 
modes  of  discipline,  pursued  as  they  then 
were  to  an  extreme,  form  part  of  "the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  more  "honoiu-ed 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  About 
this  period  (1775)  Dr  Bell  studied  for  the 
English  Church.  He  soon  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  email  Episcopalian  chajiel 
in  Leith,  having  been  ordained  by  the  aged 
and  infirm  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Bishop, 
unable  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  ordina- 
tion, witnessed  its  performance  by  his  son, 
a  Bishop  on  the  Irish  EstabUshment.  ' '  The 
laying  on  of  hands,"  that  beautiful  and 
apostolic  ceremony,  and  the  final  benedic- 
tion, were  performed  by  the  venerable  pre- 
late. Dr  Bell,  as  we  must  henceforth  style 
him,  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  cure  when  a  Government  ap- 
pointment to  India  changed  his  views  for 
the  better.  In  the  year  1789,  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  chaplain  to  Fort  St  George 
and  minister  of  St  Mary's,  at  Madras,  the 
sjilendid  qualities  of  bis  mind  were  first  de- 
veloped. Since  that  period  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind.  He  undertook  the  gratuitous 
superintendence  of  the  Military  Male 
Orphan  Asylum  at  that  station  until  179C, 
during  which  time  he  founded  the  Madras  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education  ;  and  although 
the  rival  claims  of  Mr  Lancaster  then  came 
into  notice,  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  the 
universal  judgment  of  the  country,  and  the 
testimony  of  authentic  documents,  pro- 
nounced the  merit  of  the  discovery  to  have 
been  solely  and  exclusively  due  to  Dr  Bell. 
No  sooner  were  the  advantages  of  the  system 
known  than  it  was  patronised  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  Fort  St  George  ;  and  on  the 
Eev.  Doctor's  arrival  in  this  country  in 
1797  the  original  report  was  immediately 
published  and  submitted  to  the  highest 
authorities  in  Church  and  State,  by  whom 
the  system  was  patronised,  and  found  to 
work  so  well  in  practice  that  it  has  since 
been  adopted  in  every  civilised  nation  in 
the  world.  In  Great  Britain  alone  there  are 
at  the  present  time  "  10,000  schools  without 


any  legislative  asaistauce,  wherein  000,000 
children  are  cduc;i,ted  by  vuluutory  aid  .and 
charity. "  The  m(jst  grati  fying  testimonials 
were  transmitted  to  the  Doctor  in  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  his  jilan,  not  only  from  the 
highest  quarters  in  tliis  country,  but  from 
several  Governments  and  leai-aed  bodies  in 
Euro|:ie,  Asia,  and  America.  The  evening 
of  his  jiious  antl  useful  life  was  passed  in 
Cheltenham,  wh>-re  his  benevolence,  and 
the  practice  of  every  social  and  domestic 
virtue,  had  gained  him  the  affection  and 
respect  of  every  class  of  the  community. 
He  distributed  no  less  a  sum  than  £120,000 
to  various  national  institutions  and  public 
charities.  M.any  valualjle  works  on  educa- 
tion were  written  by  liim  ;  amongst  which, 
"  The  Elements  of  Tuition,"  "  The  English 
School,"  and  "Brief  Manual  of  Mutual 
Instruction  and  Moral  Discipline,"  will  ever 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  our  useful 
national  literature.  The  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  passed  the  following  resolution  at  its 
first  meeting  after  Dr  Bell's  decease  : — 
"Eesolved,  that  the  committee,  having 
learned  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  remove  from  this  present  lite  the  Rev. 
Dr  Bell,  the  superintendent  of  the  Society's 
schools,  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
pay  a  pubhc  mark  of  respect  to  a  man  who 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
a  system  of  education  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  has  been  productive  of  in- 
calculable benefits  to  this  Church  and 
nation ;  and  that,  as  it  is  understood  that 
his  remains  are  to  he  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  secretary  be  directed 
to  ascertain  the  day  fixed  for  his  interment, 
and  communicate  the  same  to  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  information  of  such  members 
as  may  find  it  convenient  to  attend. " 

BENTINCK,  William  Henky  Caven- 
dish, Marquis  of  Titchfield,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  by  Henrietta, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  late 
General  Scott  of  Balcomie,  in  the  county 
of  Fife.  He  was  bom  in  June  1796.  At 
an  early  age  (being  then  Lord  Woodstock) 
he  was«ent  to  Eton  College,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  soon  removed,  it  being  the 
determination  of  his  family  to  give  him  a 
private  education.  This  important  trust 
was  accordingly  reposed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  William  Parry,  a  fellow  of  St  John's 
College  in  Cambridge,  and  distinguished  in 
that  University  by  his  classical  and  mathe- 
matical attainments.  After  the  usual  routine 
of  education,  his  lordship  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  of  which 
College  Dr  Goodeuoiigh,  the  subsequent 
master  of  Westminster  School,  was  at  that 
time  a  tutor.  He  there  endeared  himself  to 
every  one,  forming  many  attachments  which 
endured  through  after  life.  In  December 
1818  his  lordship  received  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  his  name  appeared  in  the  list  of 
classical  honours.  After  this  weU-deserved 
tribute  to  his  abiUties  and  industry,  he 
quitted  the  University,  and  feeling  an 
41 
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honourable  ambition  to  eu^v-loy  the  talen^  «- c~^ 

xvith    which  nature  and    apphcation  b'^']   ""'L'^^X^^^^^^ 

endowed  him  in  the  serv.ce  of  In.  county?   -^^^^Xn  one's  senLente^ay  excite,  it 

in  Parhament,  he  was.  m  ISltf,  retumeu  tor   ^yi> _.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  nnvice  to  come  off 

the  borough  of  Blechingley,  m  Surrey  (on 
Matthew  RusseU,  Esq.,  vacating  his  seat 
for  that  borough),  and  was  re-elected  for  the 
'   ;e  in  the  first  Parhament  there- 


after. On  entering  the  House  of  Commons 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  lowest  bench  on  tne 
Opposition  side  :  but  for  a  considerable  tune 
did  not  venture  to  address  the  House. 
When,  however,  he  at  len'^th  rose,  his 
speech  secured  attention.  Tlie  ocoasion  was 
a  motion  by  Mr  Hume  on  the  27th  June 
1821,  for  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  repre- 
senting the  expediency  i>t.  the  utmost 
economy  and  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenditure.  His  lonlship  supported  the 
motion.  He  principaUy  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  reduciiib'  tlie  military  establisli; 
ments— especially 
possessii 


approbation  ( 

■  impossible  for  any  novice  ..  -  - 
worse,  as  to  the  result,  than  some  of  those 
who  were  considered  the  most  distuiguished 
authorities  for  evei-ythiug  connected  with 
the  study  of  political  econouiy.  1  am  veiy 
far,  indeed,  from  making  this  remark  m  the 
way  ofhostiUtyto,  or  disparagement  of ,  the 
peiionsto  whom  I  am  alluding.  I  use  it 
simply  to  show  howUttle  right  any  one  has,  of 
whatever  consequence  for  his  knowledge  ana 
abiUties,  to  expect  to  settle  questions  of  thi» 
description  by  his  own  mdnuUial  opmio  , 
and  how  improvident  as  well  as  indecorous 
it  would  be,  in  a  gi-eat  and  delicate  question 
Uke  tbi.,  thn.  so  divides  an,     agvtati^the 

"^!™!    1^  .f     ,.'ln:';  'i^a  hmw.upossiblo 


Ustant 
this  country,  Sir,"  said  he, 
to  stand,  and  to  ccmimaml  the  respect 
of  the  world,  not  by  its  various  garrisons 
scattered  over  the  globe,  but  by  its  weU- 
known  power  of  supporting  those  numerous 
armies  which,  during  the  late  war,  were  m 
activity  by  our  means,  of  affimbng  the  vast 
subsidies  we  were  then  so  Lavish  of  ;  and, 
above  aU,  of  sendmg  forth  those  miglity 
naval  armaments  which  h.ave  been  the 
astonishment  of  Europe  ;  aud,_  inasmuch  as 
our  expenditure  during  peace  diminishes  our 
ability  to  furnish  such  a  display,  in  so  much 
are  we  weaker,  instead  of  stronger.  Ihi 
strength  of  England  consists  in  the  reputa- 
tion she  enjoys  of  being  able  to  undertake  a 
war  ;  and  in  showmg,  by  her  repaired  and 
increasing  resources,  to  distant  ^  nations, 
that,  in  the  event  of  insult  and  injustice, 
she  has  the  means,  as  well  as  the  inchnation 
to  chastise  the  aggressor  with  signal  and 
fearful  vengeance."  In  the  following  year 
the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  on  Sir  Martin 
Foulke's  retirement,  accepted  a  tree,  un- 
shackled, invitation  from  the  burgh  ot 
Kind's  Lynn  to  represent  it  m  Parhament ; 
and  "shortly  after,  on  the  accession  of  his 
near  relative,  Mr  Canning,  to  HisMftjesty 
Councils,  he  had  an  opportunity  ot  showing 


ustit>' 


itical  pri 


pies.     If 


his  speeches  in  tl 

not  embeUished  with  rhet. 

ably  manifest  the  greatesi 

ment,  and  good  sense.     \...-  -  ......-.-..^.- 

of  manner  which  concdiatwlhis  hearers,  lii.s 
opinions  were  perfectly  iiulepundent,  .ind 
his  votes  evinced  that  he  was  quite  suiierior 
either  to  party,  or  to  personal  considerations. 
The  last  time  that  he  addressed  the  House 
was  at  considerable  length  on  the  11th  of 
June  1823,  when  he  seconded  Mr  \V  esteni  s 
motion  for  a  committee  on  the  state  "f  tlie 
currency.  The  good  humour  and  i.leasantry 
ot  this  speech  may  justify  an  extract  :- 
"  For  those,"  said  he,  "  who  may  teel,  :is  1 
do,  very  doubtful  of  being  able  to  liaii.lle  a 
subject  of  this  intricate  nature,  there  is  a 
most  agreeable  and  encouraging  cousL'lation 


liic-li  tlir  ai'ii'MMtiueiltof 
a'eo^ittJp;x.s.„ts,  „f  siflin-  tlu- subject 
to  the  bottom,  and  by  collecting  and  bring- 
in-  under  one  view  all  possible  intorniation 
and  every  conflicting    opinion,    of  hii.ally 
setting  the  question  at  rest    and  satisfying 
the  piTblic  mind.     r,«t,  while  solacing  one^ 
self  with  the  ivHcttioi.  that  experience  has 
confounded  t..  s„  great  a  degree  some  of  the 
most  eminent  "f  the  economists,  and  that 
any  person  of  slender  abiUties  and  narrow 
information  can  meet  with  no  discomfiture 
so  "reat  as  to  inflict  any  severe  humiliation, 
there  is,   on  the  other  hand,  a  most  dis- 
couraging circumstance  in  this,  that  people 
generally  are  so  uninformed  on  these  points 
that  in  discussmg  them,  unless  one  set  out 
with  the  plainest  and  most  elementary  re- 
marks, there  is  little  chance  of  being  under- 
stood by  the  greater  portion  of  hearers  or 
readers  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ad- 
vancing axioms  and  evident  truths,  there  is 
a  danger  of  being  ridiculed  by  others  for 
occupying  them  with  truisms.     This  latter 
danger,  however,  I  shall  make  bold  to  defy, 
sheltering  myself  under  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding aU  the  discussion  this  subject 
has  undergone,  it  may  still  be  heard  any  (lay- 
in  society,  from  persons  otherwise  intelli- 
gent that,  in  their  opinion,  to  talk  ot  tbe 
Tlepreciation  of  the  cmrrency  must  be  non- 
sense •  for  that  they  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  a  pound-note  at  one  tune  can 
differ  from  a  pound-note  always,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  the  same  piece  of  paper, 
with  the  same  characters  marked  upon  it, 
can  be  more  valuable  at  one  time  than  at 
another.      When,    above    aU,   the  famous 
resolution  of  1811  is  recollected,  I  thmk  it 
mU  be  perfectly  excusable  tor  me,  even  m 
this  as.senibly,  said  to  be  so  enlightened,  to 
set'o'ut  with  the  mathematical  axiom,  that 
'  a  ivut  is  less  than  the  whole,'  an  axiom 
\vliicii  now,  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 

prehenTno  one  will  he  found  hardy' enough 
to  dispute.  In  mentioning  that  extraordi- 
nary person,  I  must  lament  my  mabihty  to 
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ot  M^ht  shUhn  t  1 1  l  i  i,  i  i  « 
equal  to  the  [  u  1  i  t  \\1  hi  |  i  i  I  tl 
assistance  i.t  I  t  ml  1  ill  ii  t  |i 
cisely  the  '<Aiia   \  d  ic  \  itl    t  I      111 

Light  hi  1  btDiiicii  c  n  Hi  r  1  1  li  I 
then  bnteretl  into  mtlil  i  itt  i  ii  i  t  i 
sii|ipoit  ct  the  1 1  n  siti  n  I  t  1  tl  11  i 
in  the  course  it  which  Ik  1  i  I  i  I  t  I  nl 
intly  cvideut  thit  le  hil  ii  i  lu  I  ii  1 
thought  \ei)  iheilj  on  the  sill  jtct  111 
s)  eech  elicited  ^Lnel  ll  l  linn  itl  I  in  1  he 
wii,)  uticnlulj  c  milimcntc  1  \x\  n  it  I  y 
the  Utc  Mr  1  ic  lul  dth  ii,li  th  it  ^cutlc 
inm  wib  decilcdly  hi  stile  t  the  ni  tun 
Ihe  disordei  which  unh  )  |  ilj  d  i  me  1  hw 
tountiy  of  1  3  0un„  st  iti  null  h  fin 
iromise  wa*  mi  ibsctss  m  the  li  un  the 
icute  sutterin^  of  which  he  I  ic  with 
nixnly  f  ititii  Ic  His  1  i  s  t  1  j  hcc  it 
IVrtHnd  Hiiisi  m  St  J  m  s  S  ji  le  on 
the  "ith  if  Much  ls.4  Un  the  1  th  his 
itmamswcie  inteirclm  i  \ailt  t  inicily 
hclonoUig  to  the  tiniily  f  J  meet  ( inciently 
loids  of  Mary  Ic  bone)  in  the  eld  Piribh 
Church,  wlieie  ilso  the  lite  Dili  e  and 
Duchess  of  PoiiUnd  md  several  bi  inches 
.f  the  fiuuhes  ct  Coates,  Grevdle,  and 
Ltntincl    liav  L  1  een  Ukewise  buned 

BLNII^LK  L  1  d George, a statesmui 
if  giiit  ahdit^  an  1  still  greater  piomise 
winch  hi  mtniclj  de  ith  iinhn]ily  de 
1  ine  I  ot  h  Ihlmcnt  w  is  the  sec  n  I  son  of 
tIetiithlJil  tl  ithnl  1}  Hcmietta 
diUoltei  ml  c  bene  s  ct  M  ij  i  (  eneril 
Sc  tt  t  1  ilcjiiiie  m  1  the  i  t  i  t  \  is 
c  untcsb  Linnm^  \n\  wis  I  m  n  th 
27th  of  Tebru  uy  ISUJ      I    i  I  <  e  w 

f  1  some  time  at  Lt  u     m  I  i   uii  ktc  1  I 
educition  it  t  bust  Chinch  U\f  i  I       Vtt  i 
k  ivino  the  Unneisity  1  e     It  ime  I  i  c  m 
mission  in  the  (ni  11  Is    mJ  in  thi    ciislic 
I  )se  to  the  i  ml      t  ci|tiin    letnm^  ti   in 
the  army  with  the  r\nU    t  un]  i      In  Is  s 
he  was  elected  for  Jvm,  s  Ljnn    an  I  c 
tinned  to   lepicseiit  that   constitucncj    i 
twenty  years      He  had  pievioo  ly  act    I 
]  mate  secietiry  to  his  uncle  by  main  ^ 
Cic  igeCannmg  w  hen  Pume  Mmislei     in  I 
111  th\t  c  ipacit>  he  exhil  ited  abibties  which 

ivc  hij,h  satistxction  tj  his  dLtiiioUishcd 
I  lubiuan  L  i  1  CieiToC  fiom  his  }  utli 
t  ok  a  t^icat  lutciest  in  hcl  1  sj  orts,  and  fci 
a  loii„  tunc  w  IS  I  n  w  n  is  one  of  the  pun 
cii  ll  pations  ot  the  tuit  in  the  kin„dom 
In  all  iacin„  inittei  indeed,  he  was  a 
Ic  idiu,  nth  iitj  an  I  imdci  his  supenn 
tin  Ici  I  Uent  reoUl^tions   were 

lU  1  I  til  1  iincipal  racmg  meetings 
mill      1       I       ll    t  cntcimg  Porhament 

I  111  ^  I        1      I       1  tihavebcenonecf the 

II  IciitcWhi       1      1    one  cf  liLs  lust  Vctes 


f  till 


I       I  1     htuls  m 

1  1  the  1  ml  s 

tit  I        with  them 

en  import  uit  qucsti  ns  lutscld  m  addiess 
ing  the  House  It  was  the  events  of  the 
year  1846,  when  Sir  Eobert  Peel  gave  in 
Ills  adhesion  to  free  tiade  in  c  in  th  it 
fii  t  I  1  i^ht  I  1  I  (  1  r  t  1  1  1  1  1 
n  I  th  f  n    1  I  1     tl       II  t  (  1 


in  tl  I 


i    i 


'  I  iii\  11  1  nj 
t  tl  nils  f  tttU  digested  stitistics  winch 
he  1  1  I  „lit  to  be  11  on  the  subject  in  leb  ite 
ic  I  111}  It  line  1  foi  him  the  unci  n  liti  nal 
leilei-hip  f  his  1  irty  which  un  1  i  Ins 
(jUid  lUce  once  moiestirtcd  into  hfe  liiiu 
thit  peiiod  he  al  audoned  his  sj  ci-tin„  i  nr 
suits,  and  sol  1  off  Ins  stud — dcvotm„  hun 
self  entuely  to  poUtics  Che  change  was 
ore  it  and  unexpecti  d,  but  it  w  vs  complete 
and  permanent  His  dishke  of  bu  Eobtrt 
Peel  was  decided  and  imdisguiied  He 
accused  him  of  tergiversition,  and  cf  bem^; 
one  of  those  who  ha  1  h  unded  to  the  death 
hih  dlustuous  iclitive.  Mi  Canmng  bit 
hia  hostihty  was  prmcipally  shown  in  his 
oppisition  to  the  tree  ti  xde  jiolicy  ef  the 
Peel  Ministry  On  other  questions  Lord 
Cic  ii5,e  jHusued  an  independent  course  He 
ditleicd  fi  m  the  nii]ontyof  his  party  on 
the  i  le  tl  11  f  civil  and  reh,ioub  hbirty  , 
he  sill)]  ited  the  Jewish  Kebef  Bill,  his 
vote  on  which  w  i  folk  we  1  ly  his  with 
drawal  from  the  n  mm  il  1  iki  hi]  if  the 
Protectiomst  r  utj  tl  i  „h  he  icm  iiiie  1  its 
acknowledged  he  1 1  u  I  he  w  is  ta\  oui  ible 
to  th  lajin  -it  the  I  in  m  Cathe  he  clergy 
I  J  tl     1  111  I    w  neib  in  Iiel  md      Few  pubhc 

nt  e  1  ned  more  oCneial  surprise  than 
tl  1  it  I  no  I  ot  time  m  which  Loid 
I  e  i„  Lciitinck  built  up  his  parhamentaiy 
el  11  ct  1  What  he  mi^ht  have  been  m 
J  )  n  n  m  cm  tell  I  ut  the  mdustiy 
tl  I  ,htt  iw  11  luesb  md  mtcUijcnre  which 
he  ll  1 1  \  I  Uiiiii„  the  brief  ( eriod  f  his 
1      1  1  111         Hint  the  1    hef  th  it    h  1 1  his 


the 


He    lit  I  su  1  Icnly  if  dib°cibe  ot   the  heirt 
^Ist  Se)  tcml  ci  lb4t> 

ILNTINCK,  Genual  Lord  Willi UI 
Cavlndisu  G  vemor  Gciieialif  India  was 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Pntland  an  J  w  i-s 
connected  with  life  as  the  glands  n  ft 
General  Scott  of  Bakomie  I  his  distm 
oULshed  ofhcer  and  diilomitist  was  1  ni  m 
1774  He  enteied  the  anny  when  %ciy 
young,  and  on  the  ex]  id  i  n  <  f  the  J  1 1 
bons  fiom  1  lancc  he  ace  ii  |  ii  I  tl  e  1  >ul  e 
)f\  Ilk  from  the  Nctheil  i  i  in  tl  t  )  i 
city  of  iidc  dc  c  imp  Hi  I  id  1  i|  ittcr 
waids  piocee  k  1  t    1  „\  1 1    I  iin„  ij  p 'nited 
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to  command  the  cavalry  of  the  expedition 
under  Lieutenant-Geneval  Sir  Ealph  Aber- 
crombie  ;  but  that  camfiaie:n  was  terminated 
before  hia  arrival.  lu  1,S03  Lord  William 
proceeded  to  India  as  (.Tovernor  of  Madras, 
and  remained  in  that  high  situation  until  Oct. 
1807,  when  he  returned  to  Europe.  He  was 
afterwards  selected  to  proceed  on  an  import- 
ant mission  to  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain. 
At  the  battle  of  Cornnna  his  Lordship  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself.  He  was 
next  appointed  to  command  a  division  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  army,  with  the  local  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  After  his  return  to 
England  Lord  William  remained  compara- 
tively inactive  until  1826,  when  he  was 
selected  for  tlie  higlily  honourable  post  of 
Governor-General  of  India,  whicli  he  held 
for  seven  years.  His  rule  was  of  an  en- 
lightened character,  largely  contributing  to 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people. 
He  gave  practical  freedom  to  the  pre.ss,  en- 
couraged education,  put  down  the  fi'ightf id 
rites  of  Suttee,  established  a  medical  college 
for  the  instruction  of  natives  in  the  European 


He  also  energetically  devoted  himself  to  the 
estabhshment  of  a  I'egular  steam  communi- 
cation with  India.  He  died,  however, 
before  the  great  scheme  to  which  he  apjiUed 
his  talents  and  influence  could  be  carried 


or  Beaton,  a  surname  of  French  origin, 
which  belonged  to  an  illustrious  house  in 
France,  from  which  sprung  the  Duke  dt 
Sully,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Henry  IV. 
It  was  derived  from  Bethune,  a  town  in 
French  Flanders.  The  Bethunes  came  intc 
England  with  AViUiam  the  Conqueror.  One 
of  them  was  the  companion  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  made  prisoner  along  with 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Austria.  Duchesne,  in 
his  "  Histoire  de  la  Maison  de  Bethune," 
derives  the  Scottish  branch  from  a  certain 
Jacobin  de  Bethune,  who,  he  says, 
Scotland  about  1448,  but  there  are  authentic 
documents  to  prove  that  the  family  were 
settled  in  this  country  as  early  as  11(3.5.  In 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  oi 
beginning  of  that  of  his  son,  Alexander  II., 
Robert  de  Beton  is  witness  to  a  ch.artor  by 
Eogerus  de  Quincy,  conies  de  Wincestre 
(incorrectly  called  Winton  and  sometimes 
Wigton  in  the  current  genealogies  of  ancient 
famdies),  constabularius  Scotie,  to  Sey( 
de  Seton,  of  an  annuity  out  of  the  miin  and 
miln  lands  of  Travernent  or  Tranent.  In  a 
charter  of  mortification  of  lands  "  in  terri- 
torio  de  Kermuir"  (now  Kirriemuir)  in  the 
county  of  Angus,  to  the  monl;s  of  Aber- 
brothwick,  David  de  Beton  and  Joannes  de 
Beton  are  witnesses.  It  was  in  that  county 
that  the  family  of  the  Bethunes  then  had 
their  jirincipal  possessions.  The  chief  of 
them  was  the  laird  of  Westhall,  of  whom 


the  rest  are  descended.     In  the  beginning  of 
■         1250, 


Dominus  de  Betun  and  Robertus  de  Betun 
are,  with  several  others,  witnesses  to  a 
charter  of  Christiana  de  Valoines,  Lady 
Panmure,  to  John  Lyell,  of  the  lands  of 
B.albanin  and  Panlathine.  Among  those 
who  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  of  England, 
and  were  jiresent  at  the  discussion  of  the 
pleas  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  betwixt 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce  was  Robert 
de  Betune  ;  and  amongst  the  seals  yet  pre- 
served, that  are  appended  to  King  Edward's 
decision,  1292,  is  "  sigdium  Roberti  de 
Betune  de  Scotia,  which  is  a  fesse,  and  on  a 
chief  a  file  of  three  pendants."  Several  of 
this  name  are  witnesses  to  charters  by 
Duncan  Earl  of  Fife.  David  de  Betune, 
miles,  and  Alexander  de  Betun,  were  at  the 
Parliament  held  at  Cambuskenneth,  6th 
November  1314  ;  and  to  the  act  of  forfeiture 
passed  in  that  Parliament  is  ajipended  one 
of  their  seals,  which  is  the  same  coat  of 
arms  that  is  on  the  foreinentioned  seal  of 
Robert  de  Betune.  Alexander  de  Bethune 
continued  faithful  to  the  family  of  Bruce, 
and  was  knighted  for  his  valour.  He  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Dupplin  12th  August 
1332.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Robert  II.,  Robert  de  Bethune,  styled 
"familiarius  regis,"  a  younger  son  of  the 
above-named  Sir  Alexander,  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Balfour  of 
that  Ilk,  and  his  son  succeeding  to  the 
e.state,  the  fauiilv  was  aftL-rwards  designed 
Bethune  of  Balfour.  Of  tliat  family  several 
of  the  Fife  heritors  were  descended,  and 
James  Befliune,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
and  Chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  his  nephew. 
Cardinal  Bethune  ;  and  the  Cardinal's 
nephew,  James  Bethune,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  were  all  sons  of  this  house  of  Bal- 
four. In  all  our  histories  the  name  is 
incorrectly  spelled  Beaton.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  family  prefer  it  in  its  original 
and  more  illustrious  form  of  Bethune.  In 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  the  estate  of  Creich, 
in  the  parish  of  that  name  in  Fife,  was 
acquired  by  Sir  David  Bethune,  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Bethune  of  Balfour  and  Marjory 
Boswell,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Balmuto. 
Sir  David  was  brought  up  from  his  youth 
with  James  IV.,  who  held  him  in  great 
favour.  He  was  firet  appointed  Comp- 
troller of  the  Exchequer,  and  subsequently 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  oHice  he  retained  till  his  death.  He 
acquired  the  lands  of  Creich  from  the  Littles 
or  Liddels  in  1502.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Diuldiug.stonofSaudf.ud  in  Fife.  Janet, 
their  elder  daughtui-.  from  whom  many  of 
the  chief  nobility  :liiiI  -iiitiy  iu  Scotland 
are  descended,  was  ru:iniL'd  first  to  Sir 
Tliomas  Livingston  of  Easter  Wemyss,  and 
after  his  death  she  became  the  third  wife  of 
James,  the  first  Earl  of  Arran  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  ne]ihew  of  James  III.  Her  eldest 
son  by  the  latter  marriage  was  James,  second 
Eari  of  Arran  and  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
became  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  Mai-y, 


the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,   about 
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Cardinal,  being  a  younger  brother  of  his 
father,  tlie  laird  of  Balfour.  His  son  and 
heir,  Sir  J(  hn  Bethune  the  second  pioprie 
til  of  Cieich  of  the  n  iiue  of  Btthune  inai 
ned  Janet  Hay  dau  lit  r  t  f  lin  Hay 
Privost  of  Dundee     nil  t  tl  e  1  urd 

of  Naughtoninlife  I.I  1  1  ha  1 
four  sins  and  seven  d  Itr  J  t  then 
eldest  daughter 


Itl 


11      tl 
\\    11 


spilt  a  sU  lole  It  tl  leil  ot  tl  I 
when  ciUed  o  it  t  a\ti„  the  le  tl 
BuL  leuch  She  1    s  e    e  1  al 

\\  xltti  Scott       the  hei edit  in    -il  iht  t 

hur  timilj  ui  such  a  debtee  th  it  tl  e  b  j  r 
stiti  n  f  the  vulvar  imi  utcd  tlieu  t  1 1  er 
naturtl  knowledge  This  1  eliet  in  h  i 
■n  itchci  ift  and  the  «ptnt  of  f  icti  n  le  1  t 
the  f I  ul  aw  usati  >n  aganibt  hei  of  havin„ 
instigated  Queen  Mary  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  This  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Creich  has  become  familiarly  known  from 
the  prominent  place  she  occupies  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poem  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  A  coiiy  of  a  letter  of  hers,  to  the 
Queen-I:!egent,  Mary  of  Guise,  is  published 
in  the  Maitland  Club  Miscellany.  Sir  John 
Bethune  was  keejier  of  the  palace  of  Falk- 
land, as  his  fatlier  had  been,  and  steward  of 
File  during  jtart  of  the  reign  of  James  V. 
He  was  succeeded  by  hLs  eldest  son,  David, 
who  died,  unmarried,  in  1533,  when  the 
second  son,  Robert  Bethune,  inherited  the 
family  estate.  The  latter  was  early  at- 
tached to  the  royal  household,  and  attended 
the  young  Queen,  Mary,  to  France  as  a 
page.  On  her  return  to  Scotland  in  15U1, 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  household, 
heritable  steward  of  Fife,  and  keeper  of 
Falkland  Palace.  He  married  a  French 
lady,  Joanna  Ren  wall  or  Gryssoner,  a  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Queen.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons  and  eight  daughters.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Slary  Bethune,  was  one  of  the 
Queen's  "four  Jlaries,"  whose  extraordi- 
nary beauty  has  been  nearly  as  much  cele- 
bratetl  as  her  own.  An  original  portrait  of 
Mary  Bethune,  in  full  court  dress,  is  still 
preserved  at  Balfour  House  in  Fife,  as  is 
also  one  of  the  Cardinal.  She  married,  in 
ISliU,  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Boyne,  the 
representative  of  an  old  and  re-spectable 
branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Findlater. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  were  aUve  in 
1006.  The  man-i;ige  contract  between  these 
parties  has  been  published  by  the  Maitland 
Club,  in  Part  I.  of  their  Miscellanv.  It  is 
subscribed  bv  thi-Quecn  and  Hein-v  Danil^v, 
an<l  bv  the  Euvls  ,.t  Huntlv,  ArJvle.  Eotii- 
well,  iM'JiT.ay,  and  Athul,  as  cautioners  f.,r 
the  biiJegruom  ;  by  Ogilvy  himself  as 
Boyne  and  by  Mary  Betliune.  The  signa- 
tures of  the  bride's  father  and  Mirliael 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  his  cautioner,  are 
wanting.  The  beauty  of  JIary  Bethune 
has  been -celebrated  by  George  Buchanan  in 


his  Valentiniuiia.  David  Bethune,  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert,  succeeded  him  as  fifth 
proprietor  of  Creich  He  mariiei  Ku]hin 
P  B  Leshe  daughter  <  f  the  }■  irl  f 
Rothes  ly  whomhel  il  m  nj\  I  I  tei 
but  leing  desiious  th  t  tl         t   t       1  h 

should   contmue   t      I       |  I        I     I  y 

these  of  the  name  of  1    tl  I       I    |         1 

t    hi»  br  thei  June      |  t  1       I      „li 

1     11       el    hi  t   H  I       I      le    I  f 

K  1  I      ttei    I    1     I     tl       M        net 

W  el  i     t  I        1  tei    t  D     il  W       )ss 

t  tl    t  111     t     11    \l    m  Itl  Itl     L  lis 

t  \  lede  cenlel      Then  el  lest  s  n 

I  I  ueceede  1  t    the  e  tite  as  the 

1  I  ,hthiroiriet  is  lie  Utter 
1  I  1  tl  lie  niarrel  Lidj  Maigai  t 
(  lane   third  daughter  I  f  the  eifchth 

E  1 1  ot  Glencairn  but  she  h  mn„  no  family 
t  him  and  his  brother  W  dh  ini  h  i\  mg  no 
male  children  he  sold  the  estate  of  C  reich 
t  James  Bethune  then  fiar  of  Balfour 
reservmg  to  himself  the  liferent  of  the  most 
part,  and  to  his  lady  the  liferent  of  thu-ty- 
two  chalders  of  victuah  Lament,  in  his 
Diary  of  Fife,  mentions  that  this  laird  of 
Creich,  soon  after  disponing  his  property, 
died  at  his  dwelling-house  at  Denbough, 
4th  March  1(1(50.  The  estate  was  afterwards 
united  to  that  of  Balfour.  Duringthe  period 
in  which  the  Bethunes  of  Creich  flourished, 
probably  no  family  of  their  rank  in  Scotland 
formed  so  great  a  nuiuber  of  matrimonial 
connections  with  the  noble  and  more  power- 
ful families  of  the  kingdom  than  did  its 
members. 

BETHUNE,  David,  Cardinal,  was  born 
at  Balfour,  in  the  parish  of  Markinch  and 
county  of  Fife,  in  the  year  1494.  The  father 
ot  this  celebrated  man  was  John  Bethune 
of  Balfour,  who  married  Isabella  Mony- 
penny,  daughter  of  David  Monypenny  of 
Pitiuilly.  He  was  their  seventh  son,  and 
till  his  sixteenth  year  studied  at  St  Andrews, 
at  which  period  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Paris,  where  he  studied  civU  and  canon 
law,  and  also  divinity,  and  became  a  great 
proficient,  not  only  in  them,  but  in  many 
other  branches  of  clerical  learning.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  was  then  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, by  whom  Bethune  was  apjiointed 
resident  or  envoy  for  Scotland  at  the  Court 
of  France.  This  was  in  1519,  and  though 
he  was  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age 
lie  exhibited  those  abilities  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  conspicuous.  About  the 
same  time  his  uncle,  Archibald  Bethune, 
Arclibishop  of  Glasgow,  conferred  upon 
him  the  rectory  of  Campsie,  in  that  neigh- 
liourhoud  ;  and  in  the  year  1523  his  uncle, 
lieiiiL,'  then  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  gave 
him  tlie  abbacy  of  Aberbrothock  or  Ar- 
I  ic  ah.  It  was  necessary  to  procure  a  dis- 
pen-^ation  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.  to  enable 
s"  v.iun^  a  man  to  hold  so  rich  an  abbacy 
:.s  .-\rljn.ath,  and  the  Ke-ent,  the  Duke  of 
.i.lN;iiiv,  \\r<.te  fill-  anil  nl.tained  from  his 
Holiness  the  necessary  disi.ensation.  David 
returned  from  France  in  loL'.i,  and  in  1528 
was  made  i.nrd  Piivy  Seal.  He  took  his 
15 
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seat  in  Parliament  as  Lord  Ablmt  of  Ar- 
broath, and  one  of  the  spiritual  or  first 
estate.  At  this  period,  in  the  flower  of  his  aj;e, 
he  is  represented  as  a  man  emlowcd  with 
many  amialjje  virtues  and  graces  as  well  ;vs 
great  abilities.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  said  of  him  till  the  year  1528,  when 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Having 
by  that  office  many  opportunities  of  being 
in  yoimg  King  James  V.'s  comiiany,  he 
so(m  became  an  especial  favourite  ;  and  in 
1533  he  was  sent  again  to  France,  in  con- 
junction with  Sii-  Thomas  Ersldne,  bart., 
to  confirm  the  league  between  tlie  two  khig- 
doms,  and  to  solicit  tin-  hand  ..f  IMa^-d.il.ne, 
daughter  of  Francis  L,  but  the  I'rimesa 
being  at  that  tune  in  an  iinliffereiit  statr  of 
health  the  marriage  dithiottake  i)lare  till  four 
years  afterwards.  During  this  time  I  '.vtliuiie 
ingratiated  himself  witli  Francis  Ui  sueli 
an  extent  as  to  be  naturalised  in  t]i:tt  kiii;,^- 
dom.  King  James,  having  gone  ovi-r  to 
France  about  the  end  of  1536,  had  the 
Princess  Magdalene  given  him  in  pel-son, 
whom  he  espoused  on  1st  January  1537. 
Bethuue  returned  to  Scotland  with  their 
Majesties,  where  they  arrived  on  the  29th 
of  May.  Magdalene  was  received  l)y  the 
Scottish  nation  with  the  utmost  cordiality  ; 
but  she  was  already  far  gone  in  a  tlecline, 
and  died  on  the  7th  of  July  following,  to 
the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  wa.s  on  the  death  of  this  Queen  that 
meurnings  were  first  worn  in  Scotland. 
King  James,  upon ' 
teutiou  upon  Mary 
of  Guise,  and  Bethune  wa.s  again  sent  to 
France  to  negotiate  a  sectaid  man-iage  for 
the  King  with  the  Lady  Mary,  and  to  Ijring 
her  over  to  Scotland  ;  and  during  his  stay 
at  this  time  at  the  Court  of  France  Francis 
conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Mirepoix, 
a  town  in  the  department  of  Arriege,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  King  of 
France's  favour  did  not  end  here.  He 
solicited  Pope  Paul  III.  to  elevate  his 
favourite  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  The 
red  hat  was  accordingly  conferred  on  him 
by  that  Pope  on  13th  J  anuary  1538,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  So  many 
favours  naturally  produced  some  gratitude 
in  return,  and  the  Cardinal  devoted  his 
talents  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
league  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the 
promotion  of  a  go<Kl  understanding  and  tlie 
true  interests  of  both.  All  things  being 
settled  in  regard  to  the  second  marria;,e,  in 
the  month  of  June  the  C'anlinal  endjarked 
with  Mary  of  Guise  for  Scothuul,  whcri 
they  arrived,  after  a  very  stormy  jiassage, 
and  landed  at  Balcomie  Ciistle,  near  Crail, 
in  July,  where  they  rested  for  a  little  wdulc 
to  receive  refreshments  from  the  hospitable 
proprietor,  and  to  recover  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage,  and  afterwards,  passing 
through  the  ancient  burgh  of  Crail,  tliey 
proceeded  to  St  Andrews,  where  the  Kin  • 
was  then  resi.ling.  Here  tlic  L'ardinal 
solemnised  the  marriage  of  )li^,  Koverei"u  in 
the  catheilral  of  that  eitv.  an.l  the-  l,iueeu 


was  welcomed  by  a  numerous  train  of  the 
prelates,  nobility,  and  gentry  ;  and  in  Feb. 
following  the  coronation  was  performed 
with  great  splendour  and  magnificence  in 
the  abbey  church  of  Holyi'ood  House. 
Archbishop  James  Bethune  being  old  and 
infirm,  his  ne]ihew,  the  Cardinal,  was  ap- 
li.iintcd  to  be  his  coadjutor  in  the  see  of 
St  Andrews.  The  whole  administration 
was  committed  to  him,  and  he  now  began 
to  display  that  thirst  tor  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  and  that  warm  and  pei"se- 
cuting  zeal  which  distinguishes  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  old  Archbishop  dieil  in 
1530,  when  the  Cardinal  was  fully  invested 
with  the  primacy.  He  was  soon  after  in- 
vested by  the  Poj^e  with  the  dignity  of 
Lcr/ate  a  latere  in  Scotland.  This  made 
liiui  vice-pope,  and  confeiTed  on  him  com- 
|)lcte  sovereign  power  in  the  Church  inde- 
pendent of  the  Kmg.  By  this  ofhce  one  of 
tlie  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  was  wrenched 
from  it.  The  Legate  was  above  all  law ; 
he  could  judge,  condemn,  and  put  men  to 
death  without,  nay,  against  the  King's 
authority.  He  had  been  induced  to  solicit 
Legantine  jiower  on  account  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Protestant  doctiines  among  the 
nobility  and  higher  classes.  He  is  said  to 
have  shown  the  King  a  Ust  containing  360 
names  suspected  of  heresy,  as  they  call  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  recommended  His 
Majesty  to  recruit  his  empty  coffers  by  the 
confiscation  of  then-  estates.  His  influence 
with  the  King  was  unbounded,  and  he  in- 
duced him  to  persecute  the  Protestants  on 
every  opiiortunity.  About  this  time  King 
Henry  VIII.,  having  intelligence  of  the 
ends  proposed  by  the  Pope  in  creating 
Bethune  a  cardinal,  sent  a  very  able  mini- 
ster to  King  James  with  particular  instruc- 
tions to  carry  on  a  deep-laid  scheme  to  pro- 
cure the  Cardinal's  disgnice  ;  but  the  Car- 
dinal was  too  deep  for  them — their  plot 
ended  in  nothing.  Soon  after  the  Cardinal's 
promotion  to  the  primacy  he  made  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  his  jniwer  and  grandeur 
at  St  Andrews.  He  brought  to  the  city 
the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Ai-ran,  Mariscbal,  and 
Montrose  ;  the  Lords  of  Fleming,  Lim  Isay, 
Erskine,  and  Seton  ;  Gavin,  Archbishop  nf 
Glasgow(LordChaucellor);  William,  Bishop 
of  Dunblane  ;  the  Abbots  of  JNIeh-ose,  Dun- 
fermline, Lindores,  and  Kinloss  ;  with  the 
Prior  of  Pittenweem,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  priors,  deans,  doctors  of  divinity,  and 
other  ecclesiastics ;  and  went  with  them 
from  his  castle  in  splendiil  jircjcession  to  the 
cathedral,  wdiere  lie  sat  in  an  cle\'atefl  chair 
of  state.  His  rank  as  cardinal  and  the 
Po|je's  legate  entitled  lum  to  the  same  pre- 
cedence its  a  sovereign  i)rince.  He  was 
attended  on  his  right  by  the  other  bishops, 
the  nobiUty,  and  commous.  On  this  occa- 
siou  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  speech 
wherein  he  leiiresented  to  them  the  danger 
wlierewith  tlic  Church  was  threatened  by 
the  increase  of  heretics,  who  had  the  bold- 
ness to  profess  their  opinions  even  in  the 
King's  Court,  where,  said  he,  tlicy  find  too 
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trary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chun-h.  Then  the  articles  of  accusation 
against  him  were  read,  and  Sir  John, 
neither  a|ipcarmg  m  person  nor  by  proxv, 
was  found  and  dechxred  U,  he  a  lieretic.  Ids 
means  and  estate  conliscated,  and  himself 
Imnit  in  etti-y,  if  he  could  not  l.e  aniire 
hended,  and  all  manner  of  persons  forlddden 
to  entertain  or  converse  with  hhn  under  the 
pam  of  excommunication  or  forfeiture, 
This  sentence  was  executed  tlie  same  day, 
the  28th  of  May,  so  far  as  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Court,  his  etiigy  beiii"  burnt  in  the 
Market  Street  of  St  Andrews,  and  two 
dara  after  at  Edmburgh.  Hir  Jolin  retired 
to  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  King  Henry,  who  sent  him  into  Ger- 
many in  his  name  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Protestant  powers  of  the  emjiire.  Sir 
John  Borthmckwas  not  the  only  person 
proceeded  against  for  heresy  ;  several  others 
were  also  prosecuted,  and  amon"  the  rest 
George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
historian  ;  and  as  the  King  left  aU  to  the 
management  of  the  Cardinal,  it  is  hard  to 
say  to  what  lengths  such  a  zealot  might 
have  gone  had  not  the  King's  death  imt  a 
stop  to  his  arbitrary  proceedings.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  effect  his  disgrace  at 
Court  or  at  least  to  lessen  his  power,  but 
IS  influence  with  King  James  continued 


ment,  managed  to  raise  so  strong  a  party 
tliat  the  Recent,  Lord  Arran,  whose  im- 
becility of  mind  was  well  known,  not  know- 
ing how  to  proceed,  began  to  dislike  his 
former  system,  and  having  at  length  re- 
solved to  abandon  it,  released  the  Cardinal 
and  became  reconciled  to  him.  On  his 
release  the  Cardinal  returned  to  St  Andrews 
Castle,  and  determined  to  govera  the  Church 
if  not  the  kingdom.  Arran  was  a  weak 
man,  and  the  Canlinal  soon  gained  an 
a,.eeiidaiicy  over  him.  He 
l;»'yx'iit  to  the  Church 


unabated.  He  never  lost  the  King's  confi 
deuce  or  his  friendship  and  affection  so  Ion" 
as  he  Uved.  Up  to  the  hour  of  the  King'l 
defeat  at  Solway  Moss  the  Cardinal  directed 
all  his  affairs  When  the  King  died  at 
i  alkland  of  a  broken  heart,  consequent,  it 
IS  believed,  of  the  recent  defeat  at  Solway, 
It  was  stated  that,  there  being  none  so  neai 
and  intimate  with  him  as  the  Cardinal,  that 
favourite  had  guided  the  King's  hand  to 
sign  a  will  after  His  Maje,sty  was  insensible 
of  what  he  did.  By  this  will  the  Cardinal 
was  constituted  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
immediately  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
regent,  but  added  along  with  him  the  Earls 
of  Arran,  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  Moray  as 
'"S  colleagues  or  council.     Arran 


Ilia  coueagucs  or  Council.  Arran  was  next 
heir  to  the  crown  after  the  infant  Mary, 
bom  a  few  hours  previous  to  her  father's 
death.  The  Earl  of  Arran  and  his  ad- 
herents treated  the  late  King's  will  as  a 
forgery.  The  Cardinal  was  set  aside,  and 
-Arran  proclaimed  regent  and  governor  of 
the  kingdom.  In  January  the  Cardinal 
himself  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
Blackness  Castle,  near  Dundee.  He  was 
accused  of  liigh  treason,  which  was  pre- 
tended to  be  aggravated  by  his  giving  orders 
to  his  retainers  to  hold  out  hLs  castle  of 
St  Andrews  .against  the  Regent.  Thi 
did  not  rem.aiii  long,  hi 
tion.  for    ' 


iled  the 
f  Home  at  Stirling, 
lie  also  represented  to  Arran  that  it  wfis 
iloue  by  the  Pope's  authority  that  he  could 
oe  accounted  legitimate,  Arran's  father 
having  married  his  mother  during  the  Ufe- 
time  of  his  hrst  wife.  She  had  been  re- 
pudiated without  sutticieut  cause  by  the 
Pope's  apostolical  authority  ;  so  that,  were 
the  Papal  supremacy  destroyed  in  Scotland, 
he  (Arran)  w.>ukl  be  declared  illegitimate, 
his  mother  s  marriage  become  null  and  void, 
his  right  to  the  earkhmi  and  his  hopes  of 
the  crown  would  be  forfeited.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  representation  Arran  turned 
with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  French  and  Popi.sh  iut^-rcst. 
He  broke  faith  with  Kin-  Ht-my  ,,f  Euf. 
land  ;  an,l  the  young  (iueeii  Mary  «as  seSt 
to  be  educated  m  Fr.inee,  with  a  vievv  to 
her  being  married  to  the  Dauphin.  To  keep 
the  fickle  Regent  firm  to  hi.s  purjiose,  tlie 
wily  Cardinal  induced  him  to  place'  his 
eldest  son  in  his  power,  under  pretence, 
indeed,  of  education,  but,  in  reality,  as  an 
ho.stage.  The  Cardinal  was  now,  in  fact 
governor  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  now 
to  turn  his  attention  to  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  The  Protestants  had  en- 
joyed some  degree  of  security  while  the 
Regent  professed  the  Refonned  doctrines 


and  kejjt  two  Protestant  chaplains  in  his 
but  their  fears  were  now  greatly  in- 


family. 

creased  by  his  apostac);  and  the"  dismissal 
of  his  Protestant  chaplains.  To  add  to  the 
evil  signs  of  the  times,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
permitting  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  read 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  repealed.  The 
Regent  .Arran  pubhcly  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  punish  /lerclicx,  and  to  root  out 
vhat  he  called  their  dnntnaUe  opinions- 
He  exhorted  the  Prelates  to  inquire  w^ithiii 
their  own  dioceses  resijectingall/jcrrf^cs  (th.-it 
IS  Protestants)  and  to  proceed  against  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church;  at 
same  time  promising  that  "  my  Lord  Go- 
vernor (meaning  the  Cardinal)  shall  be  at 
all  times  ready  to  do  therein  what  accords 
him  of  his  office."  The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  not  only  forbidden,  but  the 
offence  was  made  punishable  with  death 
In  the  year  1543,  Henry  VIII.,  although  a 
Protestant  sovereign,  entered  into  a  base 
consjnracy  against  the  Cardinal's  life.  His 
itipathy  to  the  Cardmal  was  early  exciteil, 
ngs  I  and  had  taken  deep  root.  'That  able 
.  this  posi-    ecclesiastic  had  disappointed  mo.st  of  Henry's 

talented   ('.,.dt°Jl  T""'  fi'^nirising,   and    schemes  for  the  annexation  of  Scotland  to 
talented  Cardmal,   though   un^ler  confine- 1  his  other  dominions.     When  the  Cardinal 
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was  committed  to  Blackness  Castle,  King 
Henry  proposed  through  his  ambassador. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  thatheshould  he  delivered 
into  bis  custody,  but  the  Cardinal  having 
recovered  his  liberty,  disappointed  his  designs 
at  that  time.  Henry  afterwards  made 
several  attemiits  unsuccessfully  to  secure  the 
Cardinal  and  carry  him  to  England.  "  This 
rooted  enmity,"  says  that  laborious  and 
pains-taking  historian,  Mr  Fraser-Tytler, 
"  to  the  Cardinal,  in  the  mind  of  Henry,  was 
well  known  to  Crighton,  laird  of  Bruuston. 
a  man  in  whose  charaiter  we  reco^^nise  the 
ferocity  and  familiarity  with  blood  wliich 
marks  the  feudal  times  in  which  he  lived, 
the  cunning  and  dupUcity  which  is  the 
growth  of  a  more  civilised  era,  and  this 
united  to  the  most  revidting  feature  of  all, 
a  deep  religious  hypocrisy.  Busy,  unscrupu- 
lous and  active,  this  pliant  intriguer  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  confidence  of  all  parties, 
and  seems  to  have  been  willing  at  various 
times  to  desert  all,  till  the  money  of  England 
fixed  him  by  the  powerful  chain  of  self-in- 
terest in  the  servuce  of  Henry  VIII.  We  first 
meet  with  him  as  a  familiar  and  confidential 
servant  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  intrusted 
with  letters  from  that  dignitary  to  Rome, 
which  were  intercepted  by  Henry  VIII. 
He  next  attached  himself  to  Arran,  the 
Governor,  who  thought  him  worthy  to  be 
trusted  in  diplomatic  missions  to  France  and 
England,  and  it  would  seem  that  on  the 
28th  August  1543  Sadler  had  not  much 
intimacy  with  him,  as  he  denominates  him 
a  gentleman  called  the  laird  of  Brunston. 
In  a  few  months,  liowever,  Brunston  had 
deserted  Arran,  and  so  comjileteiy  gained 
the  confidence  both  <jf  >^adler  and  his  royal 
master,  that  we  find  him  furnishing  secret 
intelligence  to  the  ambassador,  andhonoured 
Viy  a  letter  from  the  King."  In  1544 
Brunston  engaged  in  correspondence  with 
Henry  in  which,  on  certain  conditions,  he 
ofiered  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  tliat  George  Wishart,  com- 
monly calleil  the  m.irtyr,  was  eng.aged  in 
this  plot.  This  Mr  Tytler  has  been  able 
fully  to  prove  and  .establish,  through  the 
correspondence  be  found  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  Brunston  desp.atched  \\'isliart  to 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  at  Kewcastle,  to  com- 
municate the  particulars  of  the  plot  on  the 
Cardinal's  hfe.  He  stated  that  Brunston, 
Kirkcaldy,  the  Master  of  Rothes,  and 
others,  were  wiUing  to  assassinate  the 
Cardinal,  if  assured  of  proper  support  from 
England.  Hertford  despatched  George 
Wishart  to  the  Court  of  England,  who 
communicated  to  King  Henry  personally 
the  above  offer.  Henry  received  George 
Wishart,  and  Laird  Brunstou's  letter  inth 
much  satisfaction,  and  iippmr,  il  i,f  iln-  ,,/,,/, 
and  promised  the  cunspiiatois  his  royal 
protection.  A  correspondenee  on  this  suli- 
ject  continued  for  three  years  between 
Brunston,  the  Earl  of  CassiUis,  and  Sir 
Ralph  S.adler  at  Alnwick.  King  Henry 
cautiously  avoided  appearing  directl.y  in  it, 
but  deputed  Sadler  to  make  the  arrange- 


ments and  promise  the  reward.  The  con- 
spirators, however,  would  not  act  without 
Henry's  authority  under  his  sign  manual. 
This  document  they  might  produce  after 
the  atrocious  deed  had  been  done,  and  claim 
their  reward.  Mr  Tytler  thinks  that  this 
must  have  been  granted,  though  afterwards 
destroyed,  no  such  document  being  now  to 
lie  found.  While  the  deliberations  of  the 
provincial  council  were  held  in  the  Black- 
fiiars,  the  Cardinal  obtained  information 
that  George  Wishart  was  at  that  time  so 
near  hmi  as  Ormiston  in  Haddingtonshire. 
He  had  long  desired  to  secure  the  man  whose 
preaching  had  been  so  effectual  in  spreading 
the  Reformed  doctrines.  Wishart  was  a  son 
of  John  Wishart  of  Pittarrow  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine.  He  was  much  respected  for 
his  learning.  He  was  a  layman  ;  but  at 
that  period  our  Reformers  esteemed  personal 
gifts  of  more  authoiity  than  official  cha- 
racter. To  capture  him  was  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  Cardinal  and  the  council 
than  to  reform  their  own  vicious  fives.  He 
immediately  apphed  to  the  Governor  for 
force  and  a  warrant  for  his  ajiprehension, 
and  Wishart  was  seized  at  Ormistim  House 
at  midnight,  and  conveyed  to  St  Andrews. 
In  February  1546  the  Cardinal  summoned 
the  Prelates  and  other  ecclessiastical  digna- 
taries  to  meet  at  St  Andrews  for  the  trial 
of  Wishart.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
advised  the  Cardinal  to  apply  to  the  Governor 
for  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power.  His 
authority  as  Leqate  a  latere  superseded  that 
power,  so  grasping  is  Popery  ;  but  to  avoid 
scandal  he  consented.  But  the  Begent 
listened  to  the  advice  of  David  Hamilton  of 
Preston,  who  dissuaded  him,  and  he  decHned 
to  interpose  his  sanction.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  granting  his  warrant,  he  replied  to 
the  Cardinal  that  "  he  should  do  well  not  to 
precipitate  the  man's  trial  until  his  coming ; 
for  as  to  himself,  he  would  not  consent  to 
his  death  before  the  cause  was  weU  ex- 
amined ;  and  if  the  Cardinal  should  do 
otherwise,  he  would  make  protestation,  that 
the  man^s  blood  should  be  required  at  his 
hands."  This  answer  displeased  the  Car- 
dinaL  As  the  Pope's  legate  he  assumed 
supreme  authority,  and  had  only  consulted 
the  Regent  out  of  courtesy.  This  shows  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  civnl  powers  where- 
ever  Popery  is  dominant.  Po|>ery  and  civil 
freedom  are  totally  incompatible.  Afraid 
lest  Wishart  should  escape  the  vengeance 
due  to  his  heresies,  the  Cardiual  proceeded 
with  the  trial,  notwithstanding  the  Gover- 
nor's inhibition.  He  at  same  time  returned 
for  answer — "That  he  did  not  write  unto 
the  Governor  as  tliough  he  depended  in  any 
matter  on  his  authoriti/,  but  out  of  a  desire 
he  hai.1,  that  the  heretic's  condemnation 
might  proceed  with  some  show  of  public 
consent,  which,  siuce  he  could  not  obtain, 
he  would  himself  do  that  which  he  held 
most  fitting."  George  Wishart  was  ar- 
raigned in  the  Cathedral  Church  before  the 
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A\i  1  It  t  th  h  u  ir  of  i  iit^i  i  m 
Vn  ler  such  circim  tauce  he  wa»  clenl>  as 
„  iltv  of  the  C  11  Im  il  b  Ho  1  1^  tl  o^e  who 
actually  unl  i  cd  their  h  in  h  in  it  The 
Coidinol  and  tho^  who  weie  attaclied  to 
the  1  onim  ap  stacy  e\ultel  in  unXoinm„ 
that  they  h  1 1  „iven  the  de  it)i  bl  n  1 1 1  ei  eaj 
s  )  called  Hib  tiiumi  h  w  as  bi  t  hort  lu  e  1 
\\  ishart  &  ciuel  muider  <  nly  excited  a  more 
fervent  spii-it  of  inriuiiy.  It  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the  whole  nation,  and  proved 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  Cardinal's  own 
untunely  end.  Tlie  f.ict  of  the  Governor 
refuaiuij  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  made 
people ./'«(/«  prone  ■mice  AVishart's  execution 
— ^fu^•d€r.  His  own  courage,  meekness, 
and  patieuce  produced  a  deep  sympathy, 
and  tlie  conviction  that  he  auHered  for  the 
truth.  The  conspirators  who  had  been 
hired  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal  thought 
this  a  fa\(.uraljle  opportunity  to  execute 
their  ati-ociou-.  purpose,  under  colour  of  re- 
venging Wish.irfs  death.  The  Cardinal 
now  lost  all  tlie  jiopuhrity  which  he  h.id 
unquestionably  hel.l.  The  Master  of  i;,,thes 
openly  vowed  to  have  blood  for  M,,  .1,  .aid 
the  other  coiispiratoi ,  In,™  to  di  i\v  to- 
gether. Bethune's  s.i^j  il  ],  i  1  I  ii_,'  dis- 
covered some  dark  .1.  -  .n-  a_  i..  t  Iih  lift-. 
HpIii.I  acponliiiL'h  t  1,  nm  ..-Ules  to  b.itlle 
bisM,  -,    ,  _     ,    Leslies,  he  had 

til  -  troni  Jformau 
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W  Is      1    -    I       li  1     I     ii.il  went  in  great 

pomji  into  tlie  county  of  Angus  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  m.aniage  of  one  of  Ijis  illegiti- 
mate daughters,  Jlargaret  Eethune.  He 
himself  in.mied  In  r  to  n.ivid  Linds.iy, 
IM.istii  ifCi  .    ,■     1       ,   I  .!  liiu  was 
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equ.il  to  tba.  .  I  ..  1  i..iL  --.  Jl.  (...uuthers, 
a  Finuian  C.ithcilic  pi-Kst,  with  yre.it  sim- 
)ihcity  relates  this  circumstance  in  his 
history.  Thi.s  |mt  his  brother  priests  into  a 
mighty  consternation,  and  they  obUged  him 


th  t  Ht-nry 
\  III  iiiteu  led  to  iiu  1 1  the  1  n,  1  mwith 
r  «cifil  aimy  He  let  im  n  I  tl  re 
f  1  to  put  his  own  castle  m  i  state  of  le 
t  u  an  1  1 5  summ  n  th  1  ai  ns  in  hi-, 
n  „lb  urhool  with  then  foice  t  the 
d  t  nee  of  the  kin  bm  He  les  he  1  that 
the  1  lUod  m  sh  nil  net  a  am  be  left 
lefcncele  s  t)  the  mercile*  devastatun  cf 
the  Ln  bsh  monai  ch  The  mten  led  luva 
son  how  \ei  tinned  o  it  t)  be  a  false 
ihrm  Biunstcn  c  ntini  ed  his  machina 
t  lis  a^amst  the  C  irdm  il  s  1  fe  He  com 
1 1  un.  m  a  letter  to  L  rd  \\  harton  that 
King  Hemy  had  never  exi.resslyauthonsecl 
him  under  his  own  hand  to  murder  the 
Cardinal,  nor  promised  him  a  specific  re- 
ward. He  also  expressed  his  desire  to  serve 
Henry,  and  his  determination  to  cut  short 
the  Cardinal's  projected  journey  into  France. 
The  circumstance  of  Wishart's  death,  and  a 
private  quarrel  between  the  Cardinal  and 
Norman  LesUe  respecting  some  property, 
hastened  the  long  projected  murder  of  the 
prelate.  On  the  28th  of  May  1.54t)  the  con- 
spirators began  to  collect  in  St  Andrews, 
At  break  of  day  the  following  morning  they 
began  to  approach  the  castle.  The  Cardinal 
employeda  considerable  number  of  workmen 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  the  castle. 
These  were  admitted  at  an  early  hour,  and 
along  wiih  them  some  of  the  conspii-ators 
cautiously  entered.  Norman  Leslie  and 
three  others  occupied  the  porter's  attention 
M  bile  the  drawbridge  stUl  rem.ained  down, 
by  inquiring  if  the  Cardinal  was  awake. 
This  conversation  continued  till  aU  the 
conspu-ators  had  entered  without  exciting 
suspicion.  The  moment,  however,  the 
porter  recognised  John  Leshe,  who  was 
known  to  be  the  Cardinal's  avowed  enemy, 
he  suspected  mischief,  and  si>rang  to  the 
drawbridge  for  the  purjiose  of  preventing 
his  entrance.  But  he  w.is  too  late.  They 
killed  him  instantly  with  their  daggers, 
threw  his  liody  in  tlie  fosse,  and  seized  his 
keys.  >5ilently  and  rapidly  the  murderers 
dismissed  all  the  woikmen.  They  next 
went  with  equal  celerit}-  and  quietness  and 
roused  the  household,  and  dismissed  them 
through  a  postern  gate.  In  tliis  manner  a 
handful  of  men  obtained  possession  of  a 
strong  fortification,  and  turned  about  150 
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people  out  of  it  without  creating  any  dis 
turbance.  They  then  closed  the  gates  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  ohjeet  of  their 
defenceless  victim.  Unconscious  of  danger 
he  slept  soundly.  Awaiting,  however,  with 
the  unusual  bustle,  he  opened  a  window  in 
his  chamber  and  inquired  the  cause.  He 
was  answered  that  his  castle  was  then  in 
the  possession  of  his  mortal  enemy,  John 
Leshe.  He  then  made  for  the  postern,  but 
seeing  it  in  the  custody  of  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  he  retreated  to  his  chamber,  which 
he  securely  barricaded.  John  Leslie  now 
demanded  admittance.  The  Cardinal  in- 
quired for  Norman  Leslie,  thinking  himself 
more  safe  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of  the 
bloody-minded  John.  He  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  conspirators,  when  one  called 
to  bring  fire.  Seeing  resistance  now  to  be 
vain  the  Cardinal  opened  the  door,  protest- 
ing that  his  office  of  a  priest  ought  to  be  a 
protection  from  their  violence.  To  cruel 
murderers  such  as  they,  just  about  to  clutch 
their  prey,  this  appeal  was  idle  and  vain. 
They  rushed  up]^  their  helpless  victim  and 
repeatedly  stabbed  him.  MelviUe  of  Raith, 
affecting  to  act  judicially,  reproved  the 
ruffian  band,  saying,  "This  judgment  of 
God  ought  to  be  executed  with  gravity, 
although  done  in  secret."  Presenting  his 
sword's  point  to  the  bleeding  prelate,  he 
exhorted  him  to  repent  of  his  wicked  life, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  murder  of 
Wishart,  to  avenge  whose  blood  he  said  they 
were(/^V^nf/vcomnlissioned,  and  then  passed 
his  sword  ve|ieattMlly  tlncm,i;Ii  the  Cardinal's 
bodv,  who  sniMi  AtU:!-  i-.\]ii!i'.l.  At  the  time 
of  the  Canliiir.1%  .iiftth,  John  Bethune  of 
Balfour,  his  cousin.  i\a--  kn'ijer  of  the  castle 
of  St  Andrews.  muWr  wlmse  directions  the 
body  of  his  relati\  (_■  was  conveyed  to  KU- 
reiiny,  ami  Inirircl  in  tbu  family  tomb.  This 
ancient  monument  stands  in  Kilrenny 
churchyard,  at  the  e:^at  gable  of  the  church, 
with  the  arms  of  Bethune  of  Balfour  finely 
sculptured  thereon.  Thus  perished  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of 
his  ]irimacy,  an  eminent  man  of  Fife,  an 
illustrious  Scotchman.  The  de.ath  of  Car- 
dinal Bethune  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  his 
greatness  was  a  blow  from  which  the  Romish 
Church  never  recovered.  He  left  behind 
him  no  one  of  his  party  to  be  compared 
with  him  in  talents,  courage,  and  learning. 
The  character  of  the  Cardin.al  is  tasily  read 
in  history.  We  there  find  him  a  man  of 
genius,  enterprise,  and  courage,  sustaining 
a  falling  cause  in  a  great  measure  by  his  in- 
dividual energy,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
decision  in  action.  That  he  was  naturally 
cruel  it  would  be  rash  to  assert.  He  con- 
ceived himself  justified  in  putting  to  death 
those  who  dis.sented  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  Church.  But  was  persecution 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Pei-secution  is  of  no  peculiar 
religion,  but  of  .-dl  religions  alike.  There 
was  not  one  of  the  Reformers  in  that  age 
who  did  not  hold  the  s.irae  doctrines  as  the 
Cardinal     did— tluat    heretics    .should     be 


punished  with  death  ;  they  only  differed  as 
to  whom  the  heretics  applied.  When  Calvin 
burned  Servetus,  he  acted  according  to  the 
spirit  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  at  the 
time.  All  sects  have  alike  persecuted  ac- 
cording to  their  power  and  their  opportuni- 
ties. At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
long  after,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
connection  between  purity  of  faith  and  the 
Christian  virtues  of  candour  and  charity. 
On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bethune  there  was 
the  usual  observation  of  judgments  made 
both  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Reformers. 
When  the  Protestants  hung  the  dead  body 
of  the  proud  Cardinal  over  the  window  of 
his  own  castle,  they  were  able  to  boast  of  as 
good  a  judgmenton  him  as  their  hearts  could 
wish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romish 
historians  assure  us  that  none  who  took 
part  in  this  murderous  business  died  a 
natural  death,  but  all  perished  miserably  by 
violence. 

BETHUNE,  Maximilian  de,  Duke  of 
SuUy,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful 
ministers  that  France  ever  had,  wa-s  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
house  of  Bethune  of  Balfour,  in  Fife,  and 
born  on  the  13th  of  December  1560.  He 
was  as  firm  an  adherent  of  the  Protestant 
Church  as  his  kinsman,  the  Cardinal,  was 
of  that  of  Rome.  From  his  earliest  youth 
he  was  the  servant  and  friend  of  Heury  I V. , 
who  was  just  seven  years  older  than  he, 
being  born  at  Pau,  in  Beam,  13th  December 
1553.  He  was  bred  in  the  opinions  and 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  rehgion,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  constant  in  the 
profession  of  it,  which  fitted  him  more 
especially  for  the  import.ant  services  to 
which  Providence  had  designed  him.  Jane 
d' Albert,  Queen  of  Navarre,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Anthony  de  Bourbon, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  wound  he  re- 
ceived at  the  seige  of  Rouen  in  the  year 
15G2,  returned  to  Beam,  where  she  openly 
professed  Calvinism.  She  sent  for  her  son, 
Henry,  from  the  coast  of  France  to  Pau 
in  1506,  and  put  him  imder  a  Huguenot 
preceptor,  who  trained  him  up  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  She  declared  herself  the 
protectress  of  the  Protestants  in  1569,  and 
came  to  Rochelle,  where  she  devoted  her 
son  to  the  defence  of  the  new  religion.  In 
that  quality  Heury,  then  Prince  of  Beam, 
was  declared  chief  of  the  party,  and  followed 
the  ;u-mv  irom  that  time  to  the  peace,  whidi 
was  signed  at  StGcrmaii.s  August  11.  1570. 
He  then  returned  to  I'cani.  and  made  use 
of  the  quiet  that  w.as  yiv.  n  liiiii  to  \isitliis 
estates  and  his  goveniun  nt  of  (UiNcnne, 
after  which  he  came  and  settled  in  Kiichelle, 
with  the  Queen  of  Navan-e,  his  mother. 
The  advantages  granted  to  the  Protestants 
by  the  peace  of  St  Gemiains  raised  a  sus- 
picion in  the  breast  of  their  leaders  that  tlie 
Court  of  France  did  not  mean  them  well  ; 
and,  in  reality,  nothing  else  was  intended 
by  the  peace  than  to  prepare  for  the  most 
dismal  tragedy  that  ever  was  acted.  The 
Queen  Dow.-vgcr,  Catherine  de  MudicLs,  and 
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her  SOD,  Chailea  IX.,  wore  now  convincec 
that  tliu  I'rotestants  were  too  powerful  ti 
be  subdued  by  force  ;  a  resolution  was  talcun 
thei-ufore,  to  extirpate  them  by  stratagun 
and  treachery.  For  this  purpose  Qucci 
t^atherino  and  Charles  dissembled  to  tli^ 
I.'^st  drt;reo;  :md  din-in-  the  wh..Ic.  y,-:,.- 
157J,  tallu-d  ..f  n.ithiiiK  but  faitlifully  ,.b 
Nur\'ing  the  truatlL'S— of  i.'nteriuf,'  into  : 
cluSL-r  correspondence  with  the  Protestant: 
—and  carefully  preventing  all  occasions  of 
re-kindling  the  war.  To  remove  all  possible 
suspicion  the  Court  of  France  proposed  a 
marriage  between  Charles  IX.  *8  sister  and 
Henry,  Prince  of  Beam,  and  feigned  at 
the  same  time  as  if  they  would  prepare  war 
against  Spain — than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  Henry.  These  things, 
enforced  with  great  seeming  frankness  and 
sincerity,  entirely  gained  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  who,  though  she  at  first  doubted, 
and  continued  irresolute  for  some  months, 
yet  yielded  about  the  end  of  the  year  1571, 
and  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Paris,  as 
was  proposed,  in  May  1572.  Still  there 
were  a  thousand  circumstances  which  werf! 
sufiicieut  to  render  the  sincerity  of  these 
great  promises  suspected,  and  it  is  certain 
that  many  among  the  Protestants  did  sus- 
pect them  to  the  very  last.  Sully's  father 
was  one  of  those,  and  conceived  such  strong 
apprehensions  that,  when  the  report  of  the 
Court  of  Navarre's  journey  to  Paris  fii-st 
reached  him,  he  could  not  give  credit  to  it. 
Fu-mly  persuaded  that  the  present  calm 
would  be  of  short  continuance,  he  made 
haste  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  prepared 
to  shut  himself  up,  with  his  efi'ects,  in 
Kochelle,  when  every  one  else  talked  of 
nothing  but  leaving  it.  The  Queen  of 
Navan-e  informed  him,  soon  after,  more 
particularly  of  this  design,  and  requested 
him  to  join  her  on  her  way  to  Vendome. 
He  went,  and  took  Sully,  now  in  his  twelfth 
year,  along  with  him.  He  found  a  general 
security  at  Vendome,  and  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion on  every  face,  which,  though  he  durst 
not  object  to  in  public,  yet  he  made  remon- 
strances to  some  of  the  chiefs  in  private. 
These  were  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of 
weakness  and  timidity  :  and  so,  not  caring 
to  seem  wiser  than  persons  of  greater  under- 
standings, he  sufiered  himself  to  be  carried 
with  the  current.  He  went  to  Eosny  to 
put  himself  into  a  condition  to  appear  at 
the  magnificent  Court  of  France  ;  but  be- 
fore he  went,  presented  his  son  to  the 
Prince  of  Beam,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  with  great  solemnity, 
and  assurances  of  the  most  inviolable  at- 
tachment. Sully  did  not  return  with  his 
father  to  Hosny,  liut  went  to  Paris  in  the 
Queen  of  Navarre's  train.  He  appUed  him- 
self closely  to  bis  studies,  without  neglect- 
ing to  jiay  a  proiier  court  to  the  Prince,  his 
master;  and  lived  with  a  governor  and  a 
valet-de-chambre  in  a  ]iart  of  Pai-is  where 
almost  all  the  colleges  stood,  and  rontinueil 
there  till  the  bloody  catastrophe  which  hap- 
pened soon  after.     Nothing  could  be  more 
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Court,  and  had  such  convincing  pr.H>fs  that 
they  quitted  the  Court  and  Paris  itself,'  or 
at  least  lodged  in  the  suburbs.  They  warned 
Prince  Henry  to  be  cautious,  but  he  Ustened 
to  nothing,  and  some  of  his  chiefs — the 
Admiral  de  Coligny  in  particular.,  though 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  men 
in  the  world — were  as  incredulous.  The 
deed  to  be  perpetrated  was  fixed  for  the 
24th  of  August  1572,  and  is  well  known  by 
thename  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
The  feast  of  St  Bartholomew  fell  this  year 
upon  a  Sunday,  and  the  massacre  was  per- 
lietrated  in  the  evening.  All  the  necessary 
measures  haviug  been'taken,  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  of  St  Ciermain  TAuxerrois  for 
matins  was  the  signal  for  beginning  the 
slaughter.  The  Admiral  de  Coligny  was 
first  murdered  by  a  domestic  of  the  Duke  oi 
Guise— the  Duke  hunself  staying  below  in 
the  court — and  his  body  w.os  thrown  out  of 
the  wmdow.  They  cut  off  his  heuil  and 
carried  it  to  the  Queen-mother ;  and  when 
they  had  offered  all  manner  of  indignities 
to  the  bleetlmg  carcase,  hung  it  on  the 
S;ibbet  of  Montfaugon.  The  King,  as 
Father  Daniel  relates,  went  to  feast  himself 
with  the  sight  of  it,  and  when  some  that 
were  with  him  took  notice  that  it  was  some- 
what ofteiisive,  is  said  to  have  used  the 
reply  of  the  Koman  emperor,  Vitellins — 
"The  body  of  a  dead  enemy  is  always 
sweet."  All  the  domestics  of  the  Admiral 
■e  afterwards  slain ;  and  the  slaughter 
!  at  the  same  time  begun  by  the  King's 


all  parts  of  the  city.  Ta 
nes,  a  marechal  of  France,  who  had  been 
page  to  Francis  I.,  and  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  counsellors  and  confidants  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  crying,  "Let  blood,  let 
blood  !  Bleeding  is  as  good  in  the  month 
of  August  as  in  May  !"  The  most  distin- 
guisheil  of  the  Calvinists  that  perished  were 
Francis  de  la  Kochefoucault,  who  having 
been  at  jilay  part  of  the  night  with  the  King, 
and  finding  himself  seized  in  bed  by  men  in 
lasks,  thought  they  vvere  the  King  and  bis 
jurtiers  vviio  came  to  divert  themselves 
ith  him  ;  and  Cliarles  do  Tuellence,  baron 
of  Pont,  iu  BretagiK-,  uho  however  did  not 
■ield  to  the  swoids  .if  his  butchers  till  he 
vas  pierced  through  like  a  sieve.  Francis 
>fonpar  de  C'aumont  was  murdered  in  his 
led  betwixt  bis  two  sons,  one  of  whom  v/iir, 
tabbed   by   his    side,   but  the  other,    by 
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counterfeiting  himself  dead,  and  lying  con-  j 
cealed  under  tlie  bodies  of  his  father  and 
brother,  escaped.  The  horror  of  the  night 
is  not  to  be  conceived,  and  we  may  safely 
refer  for  farther  particulars  to  the  fine  de- 
scription which  Voltaire  has  given  of  it  in 
the  second  canto  of  his  "  Henriade,"  for 
even  the  imagination  of  a  poet  cannot  soar 
beyond  the  real  matter  of  fact.  The  reader 
may  probably  by  this  time  be  curious  tn 
know  what  has  become  of  Sully,  as  w  lU  as 
of  his  master,  the  King  of  Navarn-  ;  aid  I 
nothing  can  inform  him  more  agi.talily 
than  Sully's  own  account.  "  I  was  in  betl, " 
says  he,  "  and  awaked  from  sleep  three 
hours  after  midnight  by  the  sound  of  all 
the  bells,  and  the  confused  cries  of  the 
populace.  My  governor,  St  Julian,  with 
my  valet-de-chambre,  went  hastily  out  to 
know  the  causL-,  aud  I  never  afterwards 
heard  more  of  these  men,  who,  without 
doubt,  Were  .iiu<ini_'  tlie  first  that  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  juiblic  fury.  I  coutinued  alone 
in  my  chauiljer,  dressing  myself,  when  in 
a  few  moments  I  saw  my  landlord  enter, 
pale,  and  in  the  utmost  consturnation.  Ho 
was  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and,  having 
learned  what  the  matter  w.as,  liad  consented 
to  go  to  mass  to  preserve  his  fife,  and  his 
house  from  being  pillaged.  He  came  to 
persuade  me  to  do  the  sani-\  and  to  take  me 
with  him.  I  did  not  tliiiik  |.ro|,,.i-  to  follow 
him,  but  resohud  tn  tr\-  if  T  muld  -aiu  tlie 
coUege  of  i!ur-undy,  wIk-iv  I  had  studied, 
though  the  great  distance  between  the  hou.se 
where  I  then  was  and  the  coUege  made  the 
attempt  very  dangerous.  Having  disguised 
myself  in  a  scholar's  gown,  I  put  a  large 
prayer-book  under  my  arm,  and  went  into 
the  street.  I  was  seized  with  hoiTor  inex- 
pressible at  the  sight  of  the  furious  mur- 
derers, who,  running  from  all  parts,  forced 
ojien  the  houses,  and  cried  aloud — "Kill, 
kill!  Massacre  the  Huguenots!"  The 
blood  which  1  saw  shed  liefore  my  eyes  re- 
doubled my  terror.  I  fell  into  the  midst  of 
a  body  of  guards — they  stojiped  me,  ques- 
tioned me,  and  were  beginnmg  to  use  me 
ill,  wlien,  haply  for  me,  the  book  that  1 
carried  was  perceived,  and  served  na-  for  a 
passport.  Twice  after  this  I  fell  into  tip- 
same  danger,  from  which  I  extricated  my- 

Belf  with  the  same  l 1  i.  iii:,;o.     At  last'l 

arrived  at  the  Col]  ■■_:.  i  i  ,  i  ,  y,  wherea 
danger  still  great,  t  ,:  ,ii,,,>  1  Ij^dyetmet 
with  awaited  li ic.  I  ii>  |.  .i ;- i  :.:,via'L;  twice 
refu.sed  ine  ciiti'.'iH-.',  I  i '-iiiiini.  .1  sl,ii,!ii, 
in  the  mid.  I  ,,f  tlic  stvcrt,  at  ti;.  i  ... 
the  furi.iU,  lo,.r.!,urs.    »!„,.„■  ^,unr 

dently  sHrl.nij  I,.,-  lip  ii-  |Trv.    M'li.  II  a  ■  ,.,,,• 


which  1 
and  my  li 
where  t\\ 


pieces,  saying  the  order  was,  not  to  sjiare 
even  infants  at  the  breast.  All  the  good 
man  could  do  was  to  conduct  me  privately 
to  a  distant  chamber,  where  he  locked  me 
up  ;  and  here  I  was  confined  three  days, 
uncertain  of  my  destiny,  seeing  no  one  but 
a  servant  of  uiy  i^ricud,  who  came  from 
time  to  time  to  iiring  me  provision."  As 
to  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  though  he  had 
bLiii  married  to  Charles  IX. 's  sister  but  six 
days  before  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
and  with  all  the  mai-ks  of  kindness  and 
attection  from  the  Court,  yet  he  was  treated 
wath  not  a  jot  more  ceremony  tl'pu  flp;  r-  -L 
He  was  awaked  two  hours  1'  !       ! 

great  number  of  soldiers,  w  li- .  i .      .  i  i 

into  a  chamber  in  the  Louvre  ,\,ii.,  w  :ui  i 
the  Prince  of  Conde  lay,  and  ui.solciilly 
commanded  them  to  dress  themselves  and 
attend  the  King.  They  would  not  suffer 
the  two  princes  to  take  their  swords  with 
them,  who,  as  they  went,  saw  several  of 
their  gentlemen  massacred  before  their  eves. 
This  was  ciitiived,  doubtless,  to  intimidate 
them,  and,  with  the  same  view,  as  Hemv 
went  to  the  King,  the  ()ueen  gave  orders 
that  they  should  lead  him  under  the  vaults, 
and  make  him  pass  through  the  guards, 
drawn  u])  in  iiles  on  each  side  and  in  menac- 
ing jiostures.  He  trembled,  and  recoiled 
two  r.r  three  steps  back,  but  the  captain  of 
the  guards  swearing  that  they  should  do 
him  no  hurt,  he  riroceeded  through  amidst 
carbines  and  halberts.  The  King  waited 
for  them,  anil  received  them  with  a  coun- 
tenance ami  eyes  full  of  fury.  He  ordered 
them,  with  oaths  and  blasphemies  {which 
were  fanuliar  to  him),  to  quit  a  reUgion 
which  he  said  had  been  taken  up  only  for 
a  cloak  to  their  rebellion.  He  told  them, 
in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone,  that  he  woulil 
no  longer  he  contradicted  in  his  opuiions  by 
his  subjects  ;  that  they,  by  then-  example, 
should  teach  others  to  revere  him  as  the 
image  of  (rod,  and  cease  to  be  enemies  to 
the  im.ages  of  their  mother  ;  and  ended  by 
declaring  that,  if  th^-v  rlid  not  go  to  mass, 

1,^    „-o.,M   tlvat    ih.-lM^s    .-rooi-pls  guilty  of 

II    .  -..  .       .    !■■    .l',.ii.   Si'  ;    I  I.I  I  .1,  majesty. 

-'■■■  I  '■■•■,■  "  ■    •  ;.,   i.  ■   sincerity 

or   iliriii,    lli..ry   -',.■■    .'i.li^i.d    lo   send  an 

edict   into  his    dominions,    by    which  the 

exercise    of   any    other    religion    but    the 

Romish  was  forbid.     In  the  meantime  the 

Court  .sent  orders  to  the  governors  in  all  the 

M'i.iiMi:.  Hint  til  ■  >:ins'  destruction  should 

'       I  .    :'       "i..      i  lilts  there  as  had 

•  I  .  .  .  of  them  had  the 

I  !■   I  111  C'harles  IX.,  in 

.   i:i,    loid  iJ is  Majesty  that 

ii  I      ■     ,\    to  die  lor  his  service,  but 

,  !        i  iii.ite  any  man  for  his  ser- 

'.    ,,1  rttors  and  jirime  actors  in 

■       ,     I'ari.s    were   wnnderfully 
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lieing  upon  liis  ilc.ith-bwl,  ni.idL'  a  gLiiura! 

days,  throughout  the  kingdom.     At  the  end 

"f  tlri'i'i'  i|;r\'  •    liow  i'\  r|-     1  1  n-iiliilHtiuil  'i"  liust 

hh. ■:.,(.-..;■  ■.',.■;,,.',,,  i,;;„ .,'.;  ,„  ,/,\,i 

i.,i  !•,!., :,,   ■     ,,.|    i,;!i,    ■  ,       ,,,.,    n,.,re,of  the 

xw'n':'.  :    ^,'  i-   ■■  :    ~'    ''"":..'  ,      \,'^,"     ; 

'  ,  - ".,  s.!.-  ..',11,^ ,,  I,  I'lit'ids^cuiriil 

Ini.lv   ii,...ii   ,  ,    ,                              ,    ,                   ..,■,'    :i 

.  „■  college  ol  i;urgi.u,lj.     lie  immediately 

oll,^lit  to  ;il.M,.'      ,.,■,■                 1        !,.,•,,•    ,•,.111- 

'  I  A  two  soldiers  of  the  guard,  agents  of  his 
i.dbcr,  entering  the  coUege,  who  gave  his 
lather  a  relation  of  what  had  happened  to 

niittrd."     Till     ,     ,,  ;   i,   i   i.     i.,      ..,  ,   V,  1m, 

llillLSclf     Ul.l.l.     1,,    ,,,.      - -,1     ■,,,,!      ,„,,,l,    |.n 

liiin,   and   eight  days  after  he  received  a 

luivi-   heeniait,  loi-,  nnt  omU-nt  with  s.t- 

letter  from  him,  advising  him  to  contuiue 
in  Paris,  since  the  Prince  he  served  was  not 

tiiiy  his  se;il  ami  sanction  to  these  detestal  .1.- 

hutclicrits,  he  is  cedil.ly  aftii-med  to  havr 

at  libeitv  to  leave  it,  and  adding  that  he 

taken   thecaHiin,'  inlohls  own  hamls  aial 

should  follow  the  Prince's  example  in  going 

to  h:nv  .,:„,(,  M.  i;,,-  |,o,,r   nii^ii,'Uol.  as  ili.'v 

f .i-s.     Tlio.iehih,'  Kiie,  ofXavarrehad 

at(,,,P:.l,,  ;    ,    ,  ,             ,    .       ■!•■(',   i:;1     ,,1     '■,,;    ,. 

-0..1    1.;..    i:,..    ■.      i'.-.    ..  '  ,..i,.,ion,    yet   in 

hM.h"    .!,,;, „1   .'^   ,'.'.,/;  '.,!,7,„'„','!,    . ■.!,!■    I',i!- 

,  :..   e,;,'    -  1„    •  .  .    ,   .      ,,,    1,111  very  indif- 

\'.  i-^  .:.ad  lo  Lave  L.CUU  oo  iiiia-!i',;i;;:,-U',l    !i; 

iii-al'i^'    ll'.'.    w'ls  o'uiV.,  o  '     ,'     .!'i'i^t"his ''wilT 

tliB  massacre  as  to  shed  tears,  y>l,  (_irc4"r\' 

to   Slav    some  ve.irs  a.t^ilie  1  ,",nit  of  I'lMue,.! 

XIII.,  who  succeeded  him,  ord. led  a  |iui.lic 

He    knew    very  well   Iioh    to  1 1  i.<,,|;,l  ,1.,  his 

thanksgiving  to  God  for  it  to  lie  uHur.-.l  al 

chaL^riu,  a,nd  lie  often  drose  it  a\Mr.    1 , ,-  the- 

Home,    anil   sent  a  legate  to   coueratukite 

iiel|i  of  gallantry,   wliicii  lii-.ivu  con'titu- 

Charles  IX.,  and  toexh,n't  him  toconti.uie' 

tion  and  the  corruption  of  the  ladies  made 

it.     Father  Daniel   co„tc.ils    Idmsclf   with 

very  easy  to  him.     The   Lady  de  .Sauves, 

saying  that  the  Kind's  .:cal  in  his  ti-rrilJe 

wile  to  one  of  the  secretaries 'of  state,  was 

punishment  of  tliehcrctiLsH;,sc.nnio,-ud,-d  at 
Konic;    .and    I;.ii-ouius    ..liinns    tlio    acliou 

one  ..f  his  thief  mistresses.      J!ut  he  was  not 

s,i...i!.,'ii  eoeklilow.isallogetller  to  neglect 

to  have    li.vu    a,l,s,,l.ue!v    n.-es.;,  rv.      Tlu, 

French  writer,    i„,ue^e^.    le,-.  e  s;  .okeU  of  ll. 

liob  :  ..'    .    '                  Ii,.  had  a.  band  iu  those 

inthemamierude.  r^e.-     ii.ive  leprcented 

ii'i.'i'ii '' 1. '.,,','  1    ■' ' ' ,'.^ 'o','. '"^Tdi.,'-'" ""^(i"''"!'' 

it  as  the  most  wicked  .md  inlinman  deva.^la- 

e-Npe'l    tile    '.iiio  -    li'.m'  1    len't    ''w  iiie'li  "tlia't 

tiun  that  ever  was  committed: —-'An  exe- 

■ lUeell  .;i.Heo\erillg,  e.iu-;ed  blni  and  the  iHike 

crable   action,"   says  one   of  them,    "that 

never   had,   and,    I  trust   God,    « ill  never 

tlleill      and    o'l-der-.d    tViiaVi  '  t''!    be'  'e-'.|in'i'n''il 

luwe  its  like."     Voltaire   has  given  us  Ins 

npou'ue  liv  li,.i'i,,.n     -ill..  .    fl.iiK       '('|,.'.    ssen- 

sentiments   of  it    in   his    usual   instructive 

set  at  I'iliiTu'   li\'     '    'i.  r  '"'i  ~'-   I..,'  ';  1    ,  '',•'■ 

manner:    "This  frightful  day  <.f  St  I!ar- 

IX.'  di,  ,1  ill  'li,.  '., .'.  ■■"  1 '.: .    ,.|  '    ',"  1  '.  ,'.',' Vx- 

tholomew,"  says  he,  '"had  been  meditating 

4lli.^ite  ti'l'ine.ii  .',,,.11,,..'     .   |.,..    1..^  .  .  ;,  re 

and  preparing  for  two  years.     J  t  is  ili;Hcu!c 

,,F     St     I'ar.  1 .,    ..'.      ,1.,     '   n     .  .,    '      keen 

to  conceive  how  such  a  woman  a.  .  ,;t]„  )  in,. 

de  ."liedicis,  l.ro,e;lltU|,   in    ,.!,,;,-.       ,    .  ,:       . 

... ,-  .HI  ^1., .  i.  ■,.■1.^    '  ;"''    '"'''■       ■  ""'] 

wli..m   the  Humeiiot  part^-  l,-.,.    '. 

,",■',        1      ,     '     .     '.                               '.|i  '.', 

brage   thau.uiv    other,   e,..lia    h  :,.i    -  ,    i    ... 

'   .  i  .      i   .    ..•     .           •..'..          1        .....'l 

ing  in  A   l.iiu-  onh    i..,,,,,i  v  n,.,,-.  ,,:,!.      •]■!.,, 
faction  of   liio  Ci,,.,.,    l,,.,i   a    ■■ivMl   jetihl    ii, 

!';:"i."e, ' , '.',  "- ',.  /  :  ■  ■•'','ii 

this  eli(er|iri..,.  ;   ajul  tiles'  were  aelniLileil  to 

il'iio,'   ,..'." 'i,,.^,  -  \[  lti,\  '  .:.  ,   ',',,".'' 

it  iiy  l\v,i  ItaU.ui-.    tiie  t'aldilrd  de  J  Ura"Ue 

flliue,..s   io'llie    o,'.i,on'-\V,'..,  \  Ver  ..: ',  .  V  'liT 

ami"  the  Laidinal  de  Ketz,   called  m   Sully's 

eating  the  youth,  wdfcli  a 'lull  [.'.:.     reiVio 

Iileiuolrs  tlie  Huke  de  Ketz,  ami  the  Chan- 

tion  to  form  the  mamier.,   I„in-  i mi  lo 

celle.r  de  Bira^ue."     They  did  gi-eat  honour 

be  peculiar  to  Henry  1\'.   -t    li.inre,    i.lio 

upon  this  occasion  to  the  ma.xiins  of  Jlachi- 

was  himself  educated  in  th,'  .-aiiie  way.      lu 

aveUi,  and  especially  to  that  «  l.ieli  ..ej, ,-,  . 

.':■■    Mar   i:i7i;   the  King  uf   Navarre'  made 

never   to  commit   crimes   by  h.d,-    .      .  n. 

...     ■  -     o,    from  the  Court  of   France.     The 

nia.vim,  never  to  coumiit  crime  .    i  .    1  i      . 

.       '■■    1.     one    day   otiered    him    in    the 

even  more  politic  :  but  the  Fr,  :,,  :    ,,:    ■  , 

spite    .  •■    :'^  .     ."                ':'',:       .. 

'.      ■   oi   r.  !,rna.ry,   wlieii  be  wa.,  li.nitiug 

and    lun',  of  "|',!e..si  ,',.'  a'lu'l 'l"i'i',.,^'ee,    uiioo  1 

the  nio.st  fantastical  jiieee  wliieh  tLc'contr.i-  , 

rhe    e.  erel.ve  ,.f    il  ,     !'o,             1   :     religion.       A 

bloody  w.ir  ss.,. 1.   and  Cathe- 

dictions of    thehuni.il,    species    are    capable 

rine  .Ic  ilediei          ,                   .    ,,,    tremble  ill 

of  painting.     Ii,dee,l,  one  would  not  easilv 

imagiue    that    auiid,  ..    tea.liu  :s    a.u,|    meni. 

for  Ii,, ' ,  ''i"'.7'. .' ',' ,'.",  i'," !!,  ""''■;"'' '.'" 

flM  \,,|i.r^  biS:l     1.;..   ,.,                  ,         .■,,_    else  hilt 
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continued  to  attend  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  serving  him  in  the  different  capacities 
of  soldier  and  statesman,  as  the  different 
contUtion  of  his  affairs  required.  Henry's 
wife,  whom  Catherine  had  brought  to  him 
in  the  year  1578,  was  a  great  impediment 
to  him,  yet  by  his  management  she  was 
sometimes  of  use  to  him.  There  were  fre- 
quent ruptures  between  him  and  the  Court 
of  France  ;  but  at  last  Henry  III.  confede- 
rated with  him  sincerely  and  in  good  ear- 
nest to  resist  the  League,  which  was  more 
furious  than  ever  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal,  his  brother. 
The  reconciUaton  and  confederacy  >".f  tliLse 
two  kings  was  concluded  in  April  l.~s:i. 
Their  interview  was  at  Tours  on  tlit-  i'.i'ih 
of  that  month,  and  was  attendt-d  wilh 
great  demonstrations  of  mutual  satisfaetiou. 
They  joined  tlitir  trooi'S  some  time  after  to 
lay  siege  to  I'aris.  They  besieged  it  in 
person,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  subduing 
that  great  city,  when  the  King  of  France 
was  assassinated  by  James  Clement,  a 
Dominican  friar,  on  1st  August,  at  the 
village  of  St  Cloud.  "  The  League,"  .«ays 
a  good  historian,  "is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  event  in  history,  and  Henry 
III.  may  be  reckoned  the  weakest  [.rinee 
in  not  foreseeing  that  he  should  render 
himself  dependant  on  that  party  Ijy  becom- 
ing their  chief.  The  Protestants  had  made 
war  against  him  as  an  enemy  of  their  sect, 
and  the  Leaguers  murdered  him  on  account 
of  his  uniting  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  chief  of  the  Huguenots."  Hem-y  III., 
upon  his  deathbed,  declared  the  King  of 
NavaiTe  his  successor  ;  and  he  did  succeed 
him,  Ijut  not  without  great  difficulties.  He 
was  acknowledged  king  by  most  of  the  lords, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestants,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  court,  but  the  Leaguers 
refused  absolutely  to  acknowledge  his  title 
tiU  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant  reli- 
'aris  per 
March 

embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  as  the  only 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  of 
France,  by  the  advice  of  Sully,  whom  he 
had  long  taken  into  the  sincerest  confidence  ; 
and  the  celebi'ated  Du  Perron,  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  made  the  instrument  of  his 
conversion.  He  attempted  also  to  convert 
Sully,  but  in  vain.  "My  parents  bied  me," 
says  the  Minister,  "  in  the  opimons  and 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
I  have  continued  constant  in  the  piofes 
sion  of  it ;  neither  threitemngs,  piomises, 
variety  of  events,  nor  the  change  even 
of  the  King,  my  protector,  joined  to  his 
most  tender  solicit  itioiis,  h  x\  e  evei  been 
able  to  make  me  renoun  t  it  '  This 
change  of  religion  in  Htun  W  tli  i  Ii  it 
quieted  things  foi  the  1 1  it  1  I  i  t 
secure  him  from  continue  li  1  i  U  II 
for,  being  made  upon  i    hi      1  I 

was  natural  to  suppose  it  i  i 

on  the2Cth  of  Deceml.  i 
named  John  Chaattl,  il  t  i 
nate  the  King,  but  oid\  I 


the  mouth,  and  when  he  was  interrogated 
concerning  the  crime,  readily  answered — 
"  That  he  came  from  the  College  of  tll6 
Jesuits,"  and  then  accused  those  fathers  of 
having  instigated  him  to  it.  The  King, 
who  was  ])resent  at  his  examination,  said 
with  much  gaiety,  "  That  he  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  many  pei'sons  that  the  Society 
never  loved  him,  and  he  was  now  convinced 
of  it  by  his  own  experience."  Some  writers 
have  related  that  this  assassination  was 
attempted  when  he  wasmth  the  fair  Galjii- 
ella,  his  mistress,  at  the  hotel  d'Estreob  ; 
but  Sully,  who  was  with  him,  s.ays  that  it 
«as  in  Paris,  in  his  apartments  in  the 
Lumrt-.  Tills  IJabriella  was  the  favourite 
luistitss  of  Ilruiy  IV.,  and  it  is  said  that 
till-  Kiii.u  intiiuied  to  marry  her,  but  she 
died  in  ir.'.i'.l,  tlio  yrar  tliat  his  marriage 
with  Muii;ar.t  c.f  \  al^is,  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  was'Mcolar.d  null  and  void  by  the 
Pope's  C'Huuiis-i.iiiLi-.  with  consent  of 
parties.  He  luaiiied  JIary  of  Medicls  at 
Lytms  the  year  after,  and  aji])oiiited  Madame 
de  Guereh'eville,  wliom  he  had  made  love  to 
without  success,  to  be  one  of  the  ladies  of 
honour,  sayin;;-,  that  since  she  was  a  lady  of 
real  honour,  she  should  l>e  in  that  post  with 
tlie  Queen,  his  wife.  Henry,  though  he  was 
a  great  m.ouiieh,  was  not  always  successfid 
in  his  addresses  to  the  fair;  and  a  noble 
saying  is  recorded  by  many  writers  of  Cathe- 
rine, sister  of  the  Viscount  de  Rohan,  who 
replied  to  a  declaration  of  gallantry  from  the 
Prince,  that  "she  was  too  poor  to  be  his 
wife,  and  of  too  good  a  family  to  be  his 
mistress."  As  to  Sully,  he  was  now  the 
first  minister  of  Henry,  and  he  pel  formed 
the  offices  of  a  great  and  good  king.  He 
attended  to  every  part  of  the  government, 
prosecuted  extortioners,  and  those  who  were 
guilty  of  embezzling  the  puiilic  moneys,  and, 
in  short,  restored  the  kingdom  in  a  few  years, 
from  a  most  desperate  to  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  whicli,  however,  he  could  not 
have  done  if  Henry,  like  a  w;ise  prince, 
had  not  re.=*olutely  supported  him  against 
favourite  mistresses,  the  cabals  of  court, 
and  the  factions  itf  state,  which  would 
otherwise  have  overwhelmed  him.  We  are 
not  writing  a  history  of  France,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  enter  into  a  detail  of  SuUy's 
actions  ,  but  we  are  able  to  give  a  genei  d 
idea  of  Sully  and  his  master,  as  ^^  e  find  it 
thus  delineated  by  a  fine  writer  and  al>le 
pohtician  of  our  own  — "Hemy  IV  "  sijs 
he,  "turned  his  whole  application  to  evtiy 
thing  that  might  be  useful  oi  even  conveni- 
ent to  his  kingdom,  w  ithout  suffering  things 
th  it  h  ippened  out  of  it  to  pass  unobserved 
b\  him  is  soon  is  he  h  id  put  an  end  to  the 
cnil  w  us  of  Fi  mtc,  and  hid  c  included  a 
1     u     \  ith  '=^|  im  at  A  ciims  m  the  2d  of 

1  I     t     wl       L    n   n  ll     with   ut  the  most 
till      itii      nt      th     l,n    1         1      lellli 
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^    t    n  Ire  I  XI  1  htty 

'         „       ,""'^'',",    ^"'^  l^oi'**    i=0o'  -^t 
tl       bi  bei  of  that  g  veinment  in  i  a  s 
^     and  they  weie  net  less  in  the 
I    1  t    n  of  It      The  whole   scheme  of 

tl  I  btrat  on  was  a  scheme  of  fiud 
ind  ill  who  erve  1  cheated  the  pul  he,  frcm 
the  highest  offices  down  to  the  lowest ;  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  down  to 
the  under  farmers  and  under  treasurers 
«uUy  beheld  the  state  of  things  when  he 
came  to  have  the  whole  superintendency  of 
aifiurs    with    horror ;     he    was    ready 


oh  ly 


despair,  but  he  did  not  despair.  Zeal  for 
his  master,  zeal  for  his  country,  and  this 
very  state,  seeming  so  desperate,  animated 
his  endeavours,  and  the  noblest  thought 
that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  mi 
entered  into  his.  He  resolved  to  make,  and 
he  made,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  the  re- 
duction of  expenses,  and  a  frugal  manage- 
ment, the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
national  debts  ;  and  a  sufficient  fund  for 
all  the  great  things  he  intended  to  do,  with- 
out overcharging  the  people.  He  succeeded 
m  all.  The  people  were  immediately  easei  I  • 
trade  revived,  the  king's  coffers  were  filled, 
a  maritime  power  was  created,  and  every- 
thing necessary  was  prepared  to  put  the 
nation  in  a  condition  of  executing  great 
ilesigns  whenever  great  conjunctures  should 
offer  tliemselves.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
twelve  years  of  wise  and  honest  administra- 
tion ;  and  this  effect  would  have  showed 
itself  in  as  gi-eat  enterjirises  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  as  has  been  in  ours  if 
Henry  IV.  had  not  been  stabbed  by  one  of 
those  assassins  into  whose  hands  the  in- 
terest of  this  house  and  the  frenzy  of  reli- 
gion had  put  the  dagger  more  than  once  " 
This  assassin  was  Francis  Kavillac,  born  at 
Angouleine  in  158<_),  where  he  foUowed  the 
prof  essii  in  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  had  euterec  1 
himself  as  a  lay  brother  among  the  Feiiillans 
of  the  l!ue  St  Honore,  who  aie  said  to  have 
dismissed  him  before  he  had  made  his  ni.ai- 
astic  vows,  because  they  had  disc.vered  that 
he  was  a  huuitic,  yet  it  did  n..t  ai.ix-ar  from 
anything  in  his  discourse,  either  duiiu-  his 
iinpnsoument  or  at  the  time  of  his  eveLHUiou 
tliat  he  could  leasonablr  !„■  ,l,.,,-.r.„l  „;.l 


He 


liUO,  and,  what'i 


1    1    11  1  e  m  this  c  t}     tl  II  le  me 

here    1  see  i  lainly  thej  ha      md    u  y  loath 
their  only  resource ,   tor  he  had  then  great 
designs  on  foot  against  Spam  and  the  house 
ot  Austria. "    He  repeated  these  forebodings 
^overal  times,  which  SuUy  as  often  treatld 
chimeras,  but  they  proved  realities.   After 
the  death  of  his  master,  with  which  be  was 
infinitely  afflicted,  Sully  retired  from  Court- 
foranewreign  introducing  new  men  andnew 
measures,  he  wasnot  only  no  longerregarded, 
butthe   courtiers   also   united  and  plotted 
agamst  him.  Thelife  he  led  in  retreat  was  ac- 
companied with  decency,  grandeur,  and  even 
majesty  ;  yet  it  was,  in  some  measure,  em- 
bittered with  domestic  troubles  arising  from 
the  e.xtravagant  and  ill  conduct  ot  his  eldest 
son   the  Marquis  of  Kosny.     Sully  died  at 
V  lUebon,  and  his  duchess  caused  a  statue  to 
be  erected  over  his  burying-place  with  this 
inscription  :—"  Here  lies  the  body  of  the 
most  high,  most  puissant,  and  most  illus- 
triouslord.  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  Marquis 
of  Rosny,  who  shared  in  all  the  fortunes  of 
King  Henry  the  Great,  among  which  was  that 
memorable  battle,  which  gave  the  crown  to 
the  victor,  where,  by  his  valour,  he  gained  the 
white  standard,  and  took  several  prisoners  of 
distinction.    He  was  by  that  great  monareh 
m  reward  of  his  many  virtues  and  distin- 
guished merit,  honoured  with  the  dignities  of 
duke,  peer,  and  marshal  of  France,  with  the 
governments  of  the  upper  and  lower  Poitoii 
with  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  ord- 
nance, m  which,  bearing  the  thunder  of  his 
Jupiter,  he  took  the  castle  of  Montemolin 
tiU  then   believed  impregnable,    and  niany 
other  fortresses  of  Savoy.     He  was  likewise 
made  superintendent  of  the  finances,  which 
office  he  discharged  singly,  with  a  wise  ami 
practical  economy,  and  continued  his  faith- 
ful services  till  that  unfortunate  day  when 
the  C;Bsar  of  the  French  nation  lost  his  life 
by   the  hand   of  a    pariiei.le.      lifter  the 
lamentable  death   of  that   great   kiii"     he 
ivtired  fn,m  public  affairs,  and  n.assed  the 


i  the  castle  of  Villebciu,  Dtcem 
aged  eighty-two  years."     It  ' 
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1  great  age  for  a  man  to  live  to  wlio  h%\\ 
run  through  so  manj  changes  and  el  an 
and  been  exposed  to  sucli  v   nety  of  pei  1 
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and  as  it  13  pie&ci\ed  in  1      i  11 

very  properly  conclude  t     1    1 

illustrious  minister         S         j    r  1 

Henry      complam  an  1 1    1     1  T  1  If 

sometimes  of  bis  temv  ei  Tl  e}  aj  he  is 
harsh  impatient  an  I  ol  stmate  He  is 
accused  of  hivmg  too  enteij  rising  a  mind 
of  presuming  to  niich  u|  nn  I  s  n 
opnu  1  t  1     t!  f  \   itl     f  1        \\ 


acti 


wise     tell]              tl     1  I 

nche        \           Itb       1   I  ell  I 

that  1  xrt  of  the  e  imj    t  ti  nb  ai    t  1 

that  1  am  obliged  to  keep  an  hi  h  h  in  I 
(  ver  hira  when  he  offends  me  with  th  e 
sallies  of  lU  humour  yet  I  cannot  cease  t 
1  )ve  him  e  teem  him  an  I  employ  him  m 
all  affairs  f  c  i  se i le ice  1  tcai  el  am  very 
sure  that  he  lo  e  u  \  ]  ei  i  th  it  he  tikes 
an  intere  t  m  i  y  j  re  r  ati  n  an  I  that  he 
IS  ar  lently  s  be  t  f  r  tl  1  n  r  the 
gl  rv  anl  laule  r  f  1  1  1 
I  1  now  al  that  b  1 
his  hea  t    tl    1 1          lit  I 

ness  an  1  fr  itf  1  in  e  i     I  tl    t  1 

careful  manager    of  luy    le  en  e         lu 
Uhonous  and  diligent    who  endeavou      t 
lei  gnorant  of  nothing   and  to  lender  h 
self   capable    of    conducting    all    affa  r 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  who  wt  tes  a    1 
speaks  in  a  style  that  pleases  me,  because  t 
is  at  once  that  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman 
In  a  word,  1  confess  to  you  that,  notw  th 
standing  all  his  extravagancies  and  1  ttle 
transports  of  paRsion,   I   find  no    one    so 
capable  as  be  is  of  consoling  me  un  ler  e  ery 
uneasiness."    The  Memoirs  de  Silly  have 
always  been  ranked  anuni-st  tbe  b    t  1      1 
of  French  history.     Th  ^   '  t 

particular  account  of  v, ! 
tbe  jieace  of  1570,  to  t 
IV.  in  the  year  1610,  a  i .. 
has  supplied  the  most  l..| ,„   .,,, 
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with  Sir  Tl  omas  Masterman  Hardy  m  the 
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Amencan  station ,  passed  his  examination 
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June  1840  Captain  Bethune,  in  charge  of  a 
division  of  transports,  himself  accompanied 
tlie  arraaiiicnt  to  China,  and  bore  a  con- 
spicuous |>art  in  the  oi)erations  that  foUowed. 
At  the  takintc,  .>u  the  uti)  July  of  Tiug-hai, 
the  capital  ot  Cliusan,  he  formed  one  of  the 
scaling  party  himself,  and  having  carried 
the  place  by'assault,  had  the  honour  of  pre- 

of  the  keiis,  with  the  Ml  i >i  the  town.  In  the 
coarse  of  thesame  month  ho  was  also  attached 
to  the  blockading  force  off  Ningpo  ;  and  he 
was  then  deputed,  with  the  Algerine,  brig, 
and  Hebe,  tender,  under  his  orders,  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  the  eutianee  ■  if  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  the  practicobilitv  of  wliich  as  a 
channel  for  large  shii.s  he  fiillj  established. 
On  returning  to  Chusan  LaiJtain  iV-thuue 
was  constantly  employed  up  to  the  time  of 
its  surrender  in  1841,  in  the  survey  of  that 
archipelago.  At  the  capture  on  the  13th 
March  of  the  last  fort  protecting  the  ap- 
proaches to  Canton  he  commanded  the  boats 
under  Captaiia  Herbert,  whose  thanks  he 
received  for  theste.ady  manner  in  which  they 
were  brought  to  the  attack.  He  also  a.ssisted 
Captain  Bouichier  in  direetmg  the  move- 
ments of  the  flotilla  at  the  ensuing  ca|iture 
of  the  city  itself ;  and  on  that  occasion,  as 
well  as  during  the  operations  wliieh  led  to 
its  second  reduction.  Captain  Herbert  othci- 
ally  declared  his  thanks  as  due  to  "  that 
excellent  oflicer  Captain  Bethune.''  After 
the  later  event,  the  (.'i  mw-aj-  was  sent  home 
with  invalids  from  the  fleet,  and  L',000,000 
dollars  of  the  Chinese  ransom.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  in  January  1S4'2.  Ca])tain 
Bethune  found  that  for  his  services  he  had 
been  rewarded  on  29th  July  1841  with  the 
decoration  of  a  C.B.— or  Commander  of  the 
Bath.  In  1835  Captain  Bethune  was  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  of  the  late  Eai-1  of 
Durham,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the 
naval  establishments  of  Russia.  He  was 
appointed  in  184(5  an  assistant  to  the  hydro- 
grapher  at  the  Admiralty,  and  he  married 
on  the  26th  February  1846  Frances  Cecilia, 
only  child  of  Henry  Stables,  Esq.  of  Park- 
hill,  Clapham.  Afterhaving  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  profession  with  honour  and 
credit  in  various  cliui.ites.  C.iptain  Bethune, 
who  has  since  Ijeen  prumiited  to  the  rank  of 
Kear-Admiral,  retired  to  the  family  estate 
of  Balfour,  iu  the  parish  of  Keiiuoway,  to 
enjoy  the  eahu  and  tranrpiil  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  to  wiiieh  lie  li.i>  laou.lit  quali- 
ties that  have  endeal-ed  hiui  to  a  numerous 
circle  of  f  rientls  and  acquaintances.  Admiral 
Bethune  now  ably  discluuges  oti  shore  the 
duties  of  a  country  gentleman.  He  is  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Lieutenancy  tor  the 
district  of  Kirkcaldy,  takes  an  active  part 
at  the  county  meetings  iu  ordering  and 
settling  the  public  business,  ami  amongst 
those  gentlemen  who  act  iu  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  and  who  grattutously  devote 
no  small  portion  of  time  and  labom"  in 
administering  the  law  in  the  J.  P.  Courts, 
he  holds  a  distinguished  place.  As  a  public 
man  he  loves  his  country,  and  is  a  firm 
NO.  vin. 
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:iti\-e  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
parishes  with  wliieh  he  is  connected.  On 
his  i)rivate  life  we  don't  feel  at  liberty  to 
enter;  l>iit  we  nuay  be  permitted  to  state 
that  in  that  cliaracter  also  he  is  no  less 
exenplarv. 

BETHUNE,  Major-General  Sir  Henby 
LiNDESAT,  of  KUconquhar,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Lindesays  of  Worniestone,  iu 
Fifeshire,  and  of  the  Lords  Lindesay  of  the 
Byres,  so  distinguished  in  Scottish  history, 
was  born  at  Hilton,  near  Perth,  in  1787— 
the  eldest  of  a  family  consisting  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  all  remarkable  for 
their  lofty  stature  and  gaUant  bearing. 
Destined  for  the  army,  he  was  educated  at 
Woolwich,  and  early  in  life  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company.  While 
yet  a  lieutenant  of  the  Company's  Horse 
Artillery  he  was  sent  from  Jladras  to  Persia 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  assisting 
the  celeljrated  Abbas  Jlirza,  Crown  Prince, 
and  eldest  .son  of  Futteh  AU  Shah,  in  the 
organisation  of  his  artillery.  The  talent 
and  resolution  he  exhibited  iu  the  execution 
of  this  duty,  and  his  dashing  conduct  upon 
all  occasions,  g.ained  him  the  highest  con- 
sideration in  Persia.  The  followmg  trait 
would  alone  justify  this  reputation  :— Dur- 
ing hostilities  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
before  the  peace  negociated  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  the  Russians  had,  on  one  occa- 
sion, surprised  the  Persian  camp  during 
the  absence,  on  a  sporting  excm'sion,  of 
the  Prince,  who,  with  his  staff  and  suite, 
had  also  taken  the  artillery  horses  to  beat 
for  game.  Lindesay,  on  hjs  return,  seeing 
with  his  glass  his  six  brass  guns  ranged  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  lines,  instantly  har- 
nessed his  horses,  and  galloping  across  the 
intervening  plain,  through  the  h'.>stile  ad- 
vanced posts,  cut  down  the  guartl,  and 
brought  off  the  guns  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
Russian  army.  Repeated  feats  of  this  dar- 
ing character,  his  lofty  and  commandins; 
stature  (being  six  feet  seven  inches  in 
height),  and  his  great  personal  strength, 
always  highly  admired  by  Orientals,  justi- 
fied the  epithet,  famlHarly  applied  to  him  in 
the  Persian  armies,  of  "  Rustum"— the 
Hercules  of  ancient  Persian  story  ;  while 
his  humanity  and  justice,  and  regular  dis- 
tribution of  p.ay  to  the  troops  under  his 
command  (too  often  neglected  by  native 
officers),  secured  then-  pei-sonal  attachment 
and  esteem.  After  a  period  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  thus  usefully  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Persia,  iNlajor  Lindesay  returned  to 
his  native  country,  uhere  he  succeeded,  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  to  the  estate 
of  KUconquhar.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Bethune  on  this  occasion,  being  obhged  by 
the  deed  of  entad  to  adopt  that  surname — 
his  progenitors  having  succeeded  through  a 
female  of  the  old  Fifeshire  Bethunes.  In 
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1821  he  married  the  eldest  daujjhter  of  the 
late  John  Trotter  of  Dyrham  Park ,  and  with 
her,  and  a  young  and  interesting  family, 
lived  in  domestic  retirement  for  many  years 
till  1834,  when  the  critical  state  of  affairs 
in  Persia  called  him  once  more  into  active 
service.  On  the  demise  of  b'utteh  Ali 
Shah,  in  that  year,  the  throne  devolved  on 
Mahomed  Mirza,  his  grandson,  the  son  of 
the  gallant  Aljl.as  Jlirza,  who  had  died 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  But  Mahomed's 
succession  was  op|iosed  by  ZuUi  Sultan,  the 
younger  brother  of  Abbas,  and  uncle  of 
Mahomeil,  who  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  Persia  was  involved  in  a  civil 
war.  Under  these  circumstances  Mahomed 
ajipealed  toEngland,  and  Sir  Henry  Bethune 
simultaneously  repaired  to  London  and 
offered  his  services  to  Government.  The 
Foreign  Secretarj',  Lord  Palmerston,  ac- 
cepted them,  conferred  on  him  the  local 
rank  of  major-general  in  Asia,  and  de- 
spatched him  as  an  accredited  agent  of  the 
British  Government.  He  was  received  with 
delight  by  the  Shah  ;  his  arrival  was  in- 
stantly noised  throughout  Persia,  and  the 
magical  influence  of  the  name  of  *'  Lindesay 
Sahib,"  by  which  he  was  there  generally 
known,  still  powerful  after  so  many  years' 
absence,  spread  confidence  throughout  the 
royal  army,  and  consternation  through  that 
of  the  rebel  Zulli  Sultan,  who  set  a  jirice  of 
4000  tomauns  on  his  head.  Some  difficul- 
ties at  first  arose  in  consequence  of  Sir 
Henry's  juniority  in  the  service  to  certain 
British  officers  aliLn.lv  l.ijli  m  >tation;  but 
they  Weivso.iii    i',  ,  .       ■  ^      1  :,  nobly 
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a  view  to  thr  |..ii.lh'  ii;,>-,-^,,  and  placing 
himself  under  the.. i  dels  ..i  il.e  chief  of  those 
officers,  Colonel  Passmore,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of 
details  of  the  war,  and  of  the  expedition 
against  the  rebel  uncle,  headed  by  Sir 
Henry  Bethune,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Shah's  army,  and  by 
a,  singularly  rapid  march— or,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in   a  letter  in   the   St   Pef(rsh>irg 
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surprised,  attacl 
force,  and  took  Zulli  Sultan  i.rison.r,  en- 
abling the  Shah  to  make  liis  triunij.lial 
entry  into  Teheran  in  liecember  l,s34. 
His  services  were  aekn..wle.lyed  by  a  firman 
from  the  Sliali,  investing  "\lie  liigh  in  de- 
gree and  r.ank,  the  wise  .and  laudent,  the 
zealous  and  brave,  the  sincere  and  devoted, 
the  great  among  Christians,  Sir  Henry 
Bethune,  descended  from  the  Lindesays," 
with  the  rank  of  General  and  Ameer-i-Toop 
Khama,  or  Master  General  of  Artillery, 
and  requesting  him  to  select  the  best  Arab 
horse  in  his  stables  ;  which  being  done,  the 
Shah  mounted  the  fiery  animal,  rode  him 
into  Teheran,  and  then  dismounted  and 
presented  him  to  Sir  Henry.  The  ministers 
and  courtiers,  on  hearing  of  this  gift,  peti- 
tioned the  Shah  not  to  allow  so  famed  a 
steed  to  leave  the  royal  stud  ;  but  the  Shah 
replied  that  he  would  rather  lose  fifty  such 


horses,  if  such  could  be  found,  than  disap- 
point Sir  Henry.  The  Shah  further  con- 
ferred upon  him,  by  a  distinct  firman,  a 
"Medal  of  Fidelity,"  with  five  others  in 
pure  gold,  as  rewards  for  services  rendered 
on  particular  occasions,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  surpassed  all  others 
in  his  bravery  in  the  field,  and  commanding 
that  this  testimony  to  Sir  Henry's  worth 
and  good  service  should  be  inscribed  in  the 
Books  of  the  Records  of  the  Kings  of  Persia. 
These  medals  were  :— 1.  For  the  battle  of 
Sultan  Eood.  2.  For  services  in  Lankeran. 
3.  For  services  on  the  banks  of  the  Arras, 
and  the  recovery  of  ammunition  from  the 
enemy.  4.  For  services  rendered  from 
Tabreez  to  Teheran.  5.  For  services  ren- 
dered during  the  campaign  to  Fars.  6.  For 
fidelity.  Nor  was  the  testimony  of  the 
British  envoy.  Sir  John  Campbell,  less 
marked  and  gratifying.  In  his  despatch  to 
Lord  EUenboroHgh,  dated  6th  May  1835, 
he  refers  to  "the  unbounded  confidence  re- 
posed in  Sir  Henry  Betluine  h.y  the  Persian 
Government,  and  l.iy  the  niihtary  of  all 
classes  ;"  to  the  "fame  which  he  had  ac- 
quired during  his  former  services  in  Persia  ;" 
to  the  "  very  extraordinary  influence  of  his 
name  and  reputation ;"  to  "his  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  habits  of  the  people  ;" 
and  to  "  the  succes.sf  ul  result,  beycnd  what 
could  possibly  have  been  anticipated,"  of 
all  his  operations,  as  fully  justifying  his 
(Sir  John's)  accession  to  the  wish  of  the 
Shah  and  the  Court  of  Persia,  "that  the 
direction  of  all  hostile  operations  should  be 
intrusted  to  him. ''  "His  proceedings,"  he 
states  in  another  letter,  of  the  30th  April 
1835,  "  have  been  energetic  as  well  as  con- 
ciliatory, and  his  efforts  have  been  seconded 
by  the  British  officers  attached  to  his  force. 
Owing  to  the  subordination  preserved,  little 
or  no  injury  has  been  done  to  the  country- 
The  ryots  (or  peasantry)  have  appealed  to 
him  against  the  oppression  of  their  own 
native  a\ithorities,  and  have  duly  appre- 
ciated the  contrast  between  the  c^ondnct  of 
•an  army  marching  under  British,  and  one 
marehing  under  native  commanders  ;  and 
nnniberless  letters  and  verses  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Persian  Government  in  praise 
of  the  English  name."  We  may  add  to 
this  the  followmg  estract  from  a  private 
letter  from  Peisia,  printed  in  the  United 
Sfuxf  Gi'ztftr  — "(iieat  is  the  name  of 
Lindesa>  in  this  country,  and  great  it  ought 
to  be,  toi  Mi-timh  he  was  iiist  formed  for 
servict  in  I  i  i  oi  ti  ul  le  1 1  nies  hke  these. 
The  colli  I  I  I    is  1  u     m  him  is 

quite  w    1  1     M   1    II  .  I  t  dk  of  him 

as  if  th  I  I  \  1  I  I  I  i|  I  II  1  I  n  earth 
before  so  iiuMs'il.lea  conqueror."  Haimg 
thus  piifoimed  the  duties  for  which  he 
volunteeied  his  services,  and  seated  the  son 
of  his  early  friend  and  leader  on  the  throne 
of  his  grandfather,  Sir  Henry  Bethune  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  his  family  in  Sep- 
tember  1835.  He  received,  within  a  month 
of  his  arrival,  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
informing  him  that  His  Majesty  (the  late 
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I  1  mau  ion  of  K  1 
other  le  pectb 
tne  q  et  a  1  u  t  t  t  Uh  d  ties  t  a 
pii\ate  c  t  J  5,  I  tlem  i  In  publu, 
atiiib  besell  i  oi  e  it  k  any  j  i  mi 
neut  1  ai  t  but  w  hen  thu  occ  x  i  u  req  ii  e  1 
(  s  f  1  \am  le  on  the  contest  of  h  stiiei  1 
and  ne  ^hb  ur  Su-  Palph  An  truther  f  r 
the  St  Au  I  e\s  I  ur„hb)  le  was  alwajs 
found  raul  e  1  i  the  side  of  constituti  n  il 
idei  an  I  stal  1 1^  During  the  year  18o0 
his  he  1th  b  1  been  much  shaken  and 
tb  ukii  ^  tl  t  a  haDoe  of  air  and  a  mddei 
cl  mate  m  „l  t  lestoie  it  he  repaired  to 
Per  i\  t  the  Imd  of  his  early  exiloits 
theie  to  s|  en  I  tl  e  winter  It  was  decree  I 
that  be  should  never  return.  He  died  at 
Tabreez  on  the  19th  of  February  1851,  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year,  surrounded  by  friends 
even  in  that  distant  clime.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  marked  kindness  of  the  Shah 
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obt  I  ned  foi  them  a  \  ery  re  (  ect  ble  bt  n  i 
m„  m  the  hterary  woild  At  tl  e  a„e  of 
fourteen  \.le\  \n  ler  w  as  engaged  in  the 
ccui  it  n  falaLourer  He  leb  iibeshim 
elt  IS  ha  1  o  been  set  to  d  g  at  law  four 
teei  a  dt  more  tbm  i  year  afterward  =■ 
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enr  lie  1  hin  elfintlee  e  u,  1  t  „ht 
by  the  t  ev  Jol  n  4. 1  i  after  rd  of 
Dundee  who  ab  it  18  o  kept  a  sch  ol  at 
Loci  end  With  the  view  of  impr  mi  „  in 
condition,  he  commenced  learning  the  weav- 
iug  business,  under  the  instruction  of  his 
brother,  but  after  expending  all  tbeii-  savings 
in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  apparatus, 
they  were  compelled,  from  the  general  failures 
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which  took  place  in  1825  and  folio  wing  year, 
to  seek  employment  as  out-door  labourers, 
at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  a-day.  In  1829, 
while  employed  in  a  quarry,  jilexander  was 
thrown  into  the  air  by  a  blast  of  gunpowder, 
and  so  dreadfuUy  mangled  that  those  who 
came  to  his  aid  after  the  accident,  antici- 
pated his  speedy  death.  He,  however,  re- 
covered, and  in  four  mouths  after  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  labours.  Three  years 
thereafter  he  met  with  an  accident  "of  a 
ehnilar  kind,  by  which  he  was  again  fear- 
fully disfir,'ured,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  altogether  recovered.  His  leisure 
hours  were  diligently  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  besiiles  contributing  several 
tales  and  other  pieces  to  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  he  completed  a  sei-ies  of  "  Tales  and 
Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peas:, ..try,"  a  work 
which,  on  its  publication  in  Is:  ■;.  w-;,  jn-tly 
admired  for  its  truthfulnr-,:;  ami  \i^or,ins 
delineation  of  ru.sticch,arac(i  r.  as  will  as  for 
the  author's  general  knowl.-il^f  of  human 
nature.  The  risk  of  the  ijublication  was 
undertaken  by  MrShortre'le,  then  a  printer 
in  Eilinburgh,  who  g.-ive  for  the  copyright 
the  price  of  the  first  fifty  co]>ies  sold,  with 
■which  the  author  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 
His  brother  John  having,  in  the  meantime, 
obtained  the  situation  of  overseer  on  the 
estate  of  Inchrye,  he  accompanied  him  as 
his  assistant.  Before  the  end  of  a  year, 
however,  that  estate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  proprietor,  and  their  engagement 
came  to  an  end.  As  they  were  obliged,  at 
the  same  time,  to  quit  the  house  at  Lochend, 
which  formed  jiaii;  of  the  Inchrye  property, 
the  brothers  came  to  the  resolution  of  feuing 
a  piece  of  ground  near  Newburgh,  and  im- 
mediately set  about  building  a  house  for 
themselves.  In  concert  with  his  brother, 
he  had  prepared  a  series  of  "Lectures  on 
Practical  Economy,"  which  were  published 
in  1839,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
which  had  been  anticipated.  After  the 
death  of  his  brother  the  same  year  he  under- 
took the  revision  of  his  poems,  which  he 
published  in  a  volume,  with  a  memoir,  and 
the  first  impression  of  seven  hundred  copies 
having  been  disposed  of,  a  second  edition 
was  soon  called  for.  A  copy  of  the  work 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mrs  Hill, 
the  wife  of  Mr  Frederick  Hill,  inspector  of 
prisons,  that  lady  wrote  to  Alexander 
Bethune,  offering  to  use  her  influence  to 
procure  him  a  situation  as  teacher  or  m 
some  other  way  connected  with  the  prisons 
but  after  a  week's  piobation  i^  i  tuiiil  \  it 
Glasgow  in  March  1S41  he  dc<  1  i  It 
proposal,  and  wrote  that  he  did  n  t  n  1  i 
application  to  be  made  foi  mr  w  1  1  1  i 
qualifications  above  the  i\  i  e  i  f  t 
common    labourer       In    ]'^^      1  t    1 

Edinburgh,  and  entered  nit       ii  i     i  I 

With  the  Messrs  Black  f  i  tl  i  1  i  ti  n 
of  "  The  Scottish  Peasant  s  Tu  i  I  v,\  i  \ 
appsared  in  the  following  ^eir  Pie  i  us 
to  this  he  had  been  seized  with  fe\ri  ti  m 
which  he  never  thoioughly  recoveml  the 
disease  merging  into  pulmonary  consump- 


tion. During  his  partial  recovery,  an  offer 
was  made  to  him  to  iiii^i..;  t,tla_  Ji'  '(iitrjrship 
of  the  Dumfries  Si-,  i.         .ijiertheii 

about  to  be  stariLiI  ,  otionally 

accepting  of  the  sito  o ,  - ,(0  ins  health 

pennit,  he  felt  liiiiiseli  o.iin|K-iieo  lo  abandon 
all  hojie  of  evLT  beint;  able  to  enter  on  the 
duties  of  editor.  He  died  at  Xewburgh 
at  midnight  of  the  13th  .Tune  184.3.  Pre- 
\ious  to  his  death  he  consigned  his  manu- 
scripts to  his  friend  Mr  William  M'Combie, 
a  f.ariner  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  like  himself 
a  writer  on  social  economy,  who  in  1845 
published  at  Aberdeen  his  Life,  with  Selec- 
ticras  from  his  Corresponilence  and  Literary 
Remains.  In  as  far  as  regards  character 
and  conduct,  Alexander  Cetliune  and  his 
brother  were  as  fine  speci  mens  of  the  .Scottish 
lieasantry  as  coidd  anywhere  be  found.  They 
were,  in  fact,  models  of  the  class  ;  humble, 
witliout  meanness  ;  frugal,  industrious,  per- 
.seveiing,  and  unostentatiously  religious, 
without  bigotry  or  intolerance.  The  pro- 
ductions of  his  intellect  caused  him  to  be 
courted  and  esteemed  liy  many  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  This,  however,  did  not 
make  him  vain,  or  turn  him  from  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  He  was,  all  his  Hfe,  a 
sturdy  independent  peasant,  never  ashamed 
in  the  least  of  his  calling  ;  digging,  quarry- 
ing, felling  wood,  breaking  stones  on  the 
highway,  or  building  dry-stone  walls,  as 
long  as  he  was  able  by  his  own  h.ands  to 
minister  to  his  own  wants  ;  and  on  wet  days 
and  intervals  of  leisure,  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  hterary  composition,  as  a  relaxation 
from  his  ordinary  toil. 

BETHUNE,  John,  the  author  of  several 
poems  and  tales,  son  of  a  f,arm-servant,  and 
himself  a  labourer,  was  born  in  the  year 
1812,  in  the  parish  of  Monimail,  Fifeshire, 
at  the  Mount,  already  commemorated  in 
Scottish  poetry  as  the  place  of  residence  of 
Sir  David  Lindsay.  At  Jlartinmas  1S13, 
his  father  removed  to  a  ]  lace  called  Loch- 
end, near  the  loch  of  Lindores,  where  the 
greater  part  of  John  Betlume's  short  life  was 
spent.  He  never  was  but  one  day  at  school. 
He  was  tauglit  to  read  liy  his  mother,  and 
received  lessons  in  writing  ami  arithmetic 
from  his  brother,  AlexanderBethune,  author 
of  "Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish 
Peasantry,"  who  recently  published  a  Selec- 
tion fiom  his  Poems,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life  \A  hen  he  w  as  5  et  scarcely  thirteen,  he 
and  his  biother  earned  their  subsistence  by 
I  leal  111  st  nes  1 11  the  n  id  between  Lin- 
I  1  I  IT  \  mg  been  appren- 

1  s  in  the  village 

r  I  S3  expert  at  the 

i  11  I  ■^_  >he  commenced 

'ill  Ml  lut    m  a  house 

ij  11  lu  1  1-.  t  tl  I  V  with  his  brother  as 
1  IS  q  ]  r  uta  lutn  t  succeeding,  he  and 
!i     !i    tluriLsuni    1  thtii  f  iimer  occupation 

f   111-  111  el  Jlost    of  his    pieces    were 

Hiitten  amidst  great  pmations,  and,  as  we 
ire  tild  by  his  brother,  upon  such  scraps  of 
I  apei  as  he  could  pick  up  Befoie  the  year 
ISSl  he  had  produced  a  large  collection  of 
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p  eces    he    Iso  w  rot      r 

d  ,  1  n      la       nber 

sjmpatly  aid    %lh    p  tenJerfeel  ng     But 

of  tales  SOU!     i  y.]    1 

U         tl         by 

n       1        v^  ,1 

apa  -t  fro  n  tl  ese    U  s  d  i  art  re    n  any  c  r 

h  s  br  tber  Ale         1 

cumstai  c  s  must  h     e  b  e    depl  re  1      Mr 

6      s  T  le       f  tl      1 

E  rri-I  stood  1     1     u  tl  e  aff    t  o  s  of  1  s 

IS  9  1  e  «                    I 

1  I  ch"" 

|e  lie  as  a         f  1      i         t-vk    „      fa  tl  f  1 

r>e     s        1          1 

11            d3  in 

0  erse  1   of  tl  e  11  cl     a    1           e          j     r 

13           tl       1     tl      t  L 

he  was 

t,a  n  nf,  u\  on  tl           tee      bj  tl  e      1  1  t  o  i 
of  alltlosequal  t         1     1  i  eia    t      1  al  le 

avp      t   1        1,1 

t  1  svlary  of  £2( 

y      1          tl    t    1  1       f 

c  w     wlen   he 

m  a    ninste    of  the  G    i    1      He           an 

en         11      1     tl          1 

t  Dt      Tl  ere 

e  ceDent    cl    1         ii     1        d      1     1    ve  tl  e 

le                  1  f 

1      1 

a                      1  tl         1                 t      1    |1  y     t 

p  11    1     1        T  1 

&     tt    1  P           t         1 

11           t    tl 

HI                  1          t        t    f     nl    1 

\1           1      I    tl 

to  wl     1    1            t    1 

11        1                1 

1           It                t         V          1         1         le 

Pract 

ir. 

the  t  tl 

P     e 

■ 

self  a 

M 

h 

tb  u  h 

1 

oftl     1 

1 

He  aid  He  il  rote  ue  ]  c  t 
C/i  istan  I  St  do  In  183'!  ha 
rece     d  some  small  ren  u  erat  on  for 


fid       h    1     Itl  f 


3  dete      ui 

t    t  to : 

1  in  tl 


nl 


that  nl  n  ta     lur  1    t         Iff       1  to 

e  ert  h  s  nil  ence  t  jr  uehuaC  ern 
ment  s  tu  it  n  he  at  once  le  1  ed  t  choos 
in^  ritl  er  to  uppo  t  himself  by  h  s  own 
una  le  1  m  1  stry 

BIRI  EL    Key    JOHV    AI  A      m  n    ter 
of  the         n  1  c!  a    e  at  C    par  1      n 

the  par   h    f  Ne    1    m  on  1  tl    A]     11 
whe  e   le   rece       1   the         1  ments      f   1 
e  lucat    n   wl     h  wa    after    a    I  i  let    1 

at  St  In  Ire  s  Aft  r  con  1  al  le  e  |  e 
e  ce  n  pr  V  te  tu  t  on  "\Ir  B  rel  v. 
api  o  ted  C  ernor  of  Ceo  AA  at  n 
Ho  p  t  I    Ed    bur^h    an  I  tl  en  e  i    o 

moted  to  the  cb  rch  and  par  h  of 
"^^  e  tr  tber  n  1819  Here  he  labo  re  1 
w  th  m  ch  s  oce  s  nt  1  18  5  when  |  on 
the  de  th  of  Dr  Campbell  he  was  promoted 
t  the  secon  1  ch  r  e  of  Cu]  ar  Altl  u,l 
notaJv  nc  1  to  the  fir  t  cl  ar  eon  he  death 
of  Dr  4  Ian  on  th  u  o  t  a  ui  le  te  t  mou 
to  h  s  n  nts  va  p  n  that  ccis  n  man 
fe  ted  n  a  p  1 1  on  to  the  C  row  on  h  b 
half    and    ul    crbellytl  at  1  o  1>      f 

the  par   h  oner     of  all  r     k  11 

He  was  n  the  54th  year    f  b  1  tl 

twenty  thrd    f  h  n    t  \      h      h    d     1 

Tl  e  I       1        c  t  nc      a    ompan 

M  B  rel  1  tl  c  mm  cato  a  bolen 
intere  t  to  h  h  cte  an  1  career  S  h 
an   event  allays    all    animosity,    awakens 


a    tj 
I  tl  e  sul  ] 
ttl   f  at 


ts     f  „     er  1  con  nen 

ly  t     e  1  e     as  n     Ived 

enco     te  ed  opp      t  on 

nee    f    p  n    n      ot  fr  m 

I  e  so     1    1    I  I  e      The 

f  t  m     y  to  Mr  B  rrel  s 

tl  e  day  of  h  s  funeral 

n  as  for  a  t  ue 

oPeileac 

t     the  to    I 


Tl      ir 
t  at      ad 

I  I  oj  s    f  the 

a  n  her  of  the 
tl  er  tl  nea  ly 
I    ct  bl     nl    b 


I  1            1 

c                  til 

lan^ehenso^a    la 
It            h    sti     e 

MrBirrels  n  m 
n  the  affect    n      f  tl 

U  1  n    1  e  embal  ued 
1      pie  of  Cu|    rani 

In 


LI   Si  T     Petfr     Prof     or    of  C  u  n 

L  tl  t    of  B  lo^m    n  It  ly 

1  n  tb  ty    f  F  fe    n  the  re    n 

1  T    n      \       He    t  d  e  1  gra  nn  a      pi  do 

1 1  y   an  1  the  Ian     at  St  \n  Ire    s    Thence 

1  e  r  mo  ed  to  Par      and  1    t  n^,  cou  i  leted 

1       ei  cat    n   m   th  t  un  ve     ty    he  went 

to  Bologna,   where  he  receired  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  that 
city.  He  continued  there  for  several  years. 
and  died  about  the  latter  end  of  tlio  year 
1568.  He  possessed  a  high  reputation  not 
only  as  a  civilian,  but  also  as  a  poet,  an 


born  at  Anstruther  in  the  year  1770.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  Burgh  School,  and  entered  the  n.ivv  on 
the  13th  April  1793,  on  board  the  Levi.  tl,;in. 
74,  Captain  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  in  «  lii,  h 
we  find  him  present  at  the  ensuiijL;  iiiM/L 
inent  of  Toulon,  and  in  Lord  Howe's  ;irtiuti 
of  June  1794.  He  ne.\t  served  for  three 
years  under  the  flag  of  the  same  officer  in 
the  SansPareil,  80,  as  midshipman,  master's 
mate,  and  second  master,  and  was  with  him 
in  Lord  Bridport's  action  with  the  I'^rench 
fleet  off  Isle  de  Croiz,  23d  June  1795.  He 
was  subsequently  for  a  short  period  in 
1798-9  lent,  as  acting-lieutenant  to  the 
Penelope,  36,  Captain  Hon.  Charles  Paget, 
but  eventually  rejoined  Lord  Seymour,  who 
had  been  nominated  cominander-iu-cliief  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  on  16th  August 
in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  Unit^,  38,  Captain  John 
PoerBeresford,  underwhom  he  witnessed  the 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam. 
In  March  1800  he  again  became  attached 
to  Lord  Seymour's  flag-ship,  the  Prince  of 
■Wales,  OS,  ;.n.l  nu  l:!t!i  July  1801  was  con- 
firmed iiit"  the  Saus  I'aveil,  into  which  that 
nobleman  had  slutted  his  flag.  Mr  Black's 
subsequent  appointments  were  :  -.5th  .Vpril 
1803,  after  a  short  interval  of  half-i>u.\-,  t..i 
the  Prmce.  98,  Captain  Richard  Grin'.i.ile, 
in  the  Channel ;  3d  July  1804  to  the  .-K..lus, 
32,  Captain  Lord  'William  Fitzroy,  under 
whom  he  fought  in  Sir  Eichard  Strahan's 
action,  4th  November  1S05  ;  6th  May  1806 
as  first  lieutenant  to  the  Egyptienne,  40, 
Captain  Hon.  Charles  Paget,  with  the  boats 
of  which  ship  under  his  orders  he  took,  we 
are  told,  a  letter-of-marque  of  greatly 
superior  force  ;  28th  April  1807,  in  a  simda'r 
capacity,  to  the  Cambrian,  40,  commanded 
by  the  same  captain,  in  which  frigate  he 
attended  the  exiietJition  to  Ciipenha:,'en  in 
Augu.st  and  Septemlic-r  full.iwiiiL',  and  liZtli 
May  180S  to  the  Polyphenms,  CI,  as  Hag- 
lieutenant  to  the  Ficar-Acimiral  Bartholo- 
mew Sam  Kowley,  commander-in-chief,  on 
the  Jamaica  station.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  command,  5th  November  1S09,  of  the 
Eacoon,  sloop,  and  was  employed  for  up- 
wards of  four  years  in  cruising  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  South 
America.  Altogether  he  served  afloat 
twenty-two  years.  In  January  1815  Capt. 
Black  returned  home,  anil  was  placed  on 
half  pay,  having  been  previously  advanced 
to  post  rank,  7th  June  1814.  He  acceiited 
the  retirement  1st  October  1846,  was  ap- 
pointed Rear- Admiral,  and  died  at  Ormsby, 
m  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  6tb  Nov. 
1852.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  Anstruther,  with 
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li.iti\.'  .4  llii-  |i;iii-[i.  II  IS  prowess  was  felt 
:i[i-l  .■i.-l. iHi\\l.-l^,/i|  l,^-  his  ei'untry's  foes  ;  it 
was  laud.d  iu  tlie  sDvirr  wldch  he  .adorned, 
and  rewarded  by  the  Sovereign  whom  he 
zealously  served.  His  ijenevolence  was 
evinced  by  his  bequeatlnng  to  the  Minister 
and  Kirk-Session  £10110,  tlie  interest  of 
whicli  is  to  he  ajiidied  bv  them  in  relieving 
tlie  v,:,„ts  of  the  indigent.  The  youngmay 
irvvrr  Ills  uiemorv,  wliile  thev  imitate  his 
e--:ai„|  lie,  as  he  left  to  the  same'trustees  £400 
tf.i  eiJueatc  pi)or  children  of  the  parish,  to 
which  he  owed  his  birth.  He  died  at 
Ormsby  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  on  the  6th 
November  1852,  in  the  82d  year  of  Ids  age." 
BLACK,  Capt.  James,  R.N.,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Anstruther  in 
the  year  1775.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  burgh  school,  and  entered  the  navy 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  On  the  20th  July 
1700  he  i.IitaineJ  tlie  rank  lit  lieuteuant,  and 
was  xvniiiiilrrl  iiji  liii.ird  t],,-  M,,|-V,  74,  Capt. 

(-■•ir-e  Ullir,  at  tlie  lll-lll"!-;,  Me  liattle  of 
TrataJear.  JUs  en-inii; -M-li  as  emiilnander 
hears  d.ite  the  oUi  Sr|,t.iuh.T  ISIO  ;  at 
which  period  he  was  a|.|n.iiite.l  tn  the  Port 
d'Esi)agne  sloop.  We  iM-;.t  iiml  him  iu  the 
Weasel  brig,  18  guns,  .  m  tin-  -Mediterranean 
station,  in  the  month  "f  jMarcli  LS13.  On 
the  22(1  of  April  that  year,  at  d.aybreak,  the 
Weasel  cruising  about  four  miles  to  the 
east-nortli-east  of  the  island  of  Zirana, 
Captain  Black  discovered  and  chased  a 
French  eoinoy,  cli.se  to  the  m.-didand, 
making  f,,r  the  jmrls  ,,f  Trail  and  Sixdatro. 
As  theAVeasel  appri .ached,  the  merchant 
vessels  sejiarated  iu  ditl'ereiit  tlire.-tioiis  ;  the 
greater  part,  with  ten  gunl.oats,  bearing  up 
for  the  Bay  of  BoscaUna.  These  the  Wta,sel 
contumed  to  chase  under  all  sail  ;  and  at 
half-past  hve  iu  the  niorniug  tliey  anchored 
in  a  Une  about  a  mile  fnnu  the  shore,  hoisted 
French  colours,  and  commenced  tiring  at 
her.  The  wind  blowing  stnmg  from  the 
south-east,  which  was  dn-ectly  into  the  bay, 
the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  brig  were  con- 
siderably damaged  before  she  could  close 
\\  ith  them.  At  six  in  the  morning,  how- 
e\  er,  the  Weasel  anchored  with  springs 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  gunboats,  and  a 
furious  action  commenced.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  the  latter  cut  their  cables, 
ran  closer  in,  and  again  opened  their  fire. 
This  increased  distance  not  suiting  her  car- 
ronades,  the  'Weasel  cut  her  cable,  ran 
within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  gun-boats,  and 
re-commenced  the  action.  Three  large 
guns  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards  from 
each  other,  and  between  200  and  300 
musketry  on  the  heights  immediately  over 
the  British  brig,  now  united  their  fire  to 
that  of  the  gunboats.  The  engagement 
continued  in  this  way  until  ten  morning, 
when  three  of  the  gunboats  struck  their 
colours,  two  were  driven  on  shore,  and  one 
was  sunk.  The  remainmg  four  gunboats 
were  now  reinforced  by  four  more  from 
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sides,  but  tin 


the  eastward,  which  anchored  outside  the 
Weasel,  and  commenced  firing  at 
""'  "'  '  "  ■  hrig  to  engage  on  both 
er  gunboats  afterwards  ran 
in  and  j.iiiic.l  the  others  ;  all  of  whom  nov 
placed  thenisclyes  behind  a  point  of  land 
so  thnt  tlie  Weasel  could  only  see  their 
masts  from  lier  deck.  Here  the  gunboats 
commenced  a  most  destructive  fire,  their 
gra|ie-shot  striking  the  brig  over  the  land 
in  every  ]m-t.  At  tbis  time  the  Weasel 
crew,  on;^iii:illy  sli.ivt  l.y  the  absence  of 
Be\-und  lurii  Ml  |iii/.'^,  '\:,^  s(i  reduced  that 
she  could  Willi  .liiliiiiliy  man  four  guns; 
themanue,-;  i.i.d  a  few  ..S  (he  seamen  firing 
musketiy,  her  grape  bemg  all  expended. 
1  he  action  lasted  in  tliis  way  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  gunboats  discon- 
tinued their  fire.  At  the  expiration  of  forty 
minutes  th..'  ■  n'^aL,^ement  re-commenced, 
ami  r.iiiliuiird  witliout  intermission  until 
halt  i-asi  -IV  atieinoou,  when  the  firing 
entir.  ly  o  i-.d  ..n  both  sides.  The  We-osel 
was  la.H  lu  a  \iry  critical  situation.  She 
was  but  a  few  yards  fr.ini  a  lee-slinre,  almost 
a  complete  wreck,  with  the  whole  of  her 
runwingand  the  greater  jiart  of  her  standing 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  most  of  her  sails  shot 
from  the  yards,  her  masts  shot  throu-di  in 
•hors  all  destruved  or 
.  ,     ,  ^    her    bull    pierced 

with  shot,  five  of  which  had  entered  between 
wind  and  water,  and  1m  i-  t«v,  pumps  shot 
aw.ay  between  the  deeks,  so  that  the  evew 


rz 


eahon  of  the  vessel  from  such  a  host  of 
difficu  ties,  admirably  conducted  enterprise, 
the  Weasel  had  her  boatswain,  three  sea 
men,  and  one  marine  killed,  and  her  com- 
mander badly  wounded  by  a  musket-ball 
through  the  right  hand ;  but,  with  a  modesty 
that  did  him  honour.  Captain  Black  would 
not  suffer  the  surgeon  to  insert  bis  name  in 
the  official  report.  The  brig's  remaining 
wounded  consisted  of  her  first  lieul,-mnf 
(Th>.i,,,.-    \V!,,,1.  V.    -.i,r,  iii.    o„e   m,,,J:,"„ 


a^b; 


nd  i 


the 


ith  dil 


coust.antly 


cultv 
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batteries  on  shore  could  not  be  a.scertaii 
but  must  have  been  severe.  Resiieetiiig 
this  truly  gallant  officer  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
F.  Fremantle,  under  whose  orders  Capt.ain 
Black  was  then  serving  in  the  Adriatic 
expressed  himself  as  follows  :— "  In  havin» 
the  honour  of  forwarding,  for  the  informa"- 
tion  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admrnilty,  Captain  Black's  report  of  his 
ttack  on  an  enemy's  convoy  near  Spalatro, 
It  ii5  my  duty  to  represent  what  his  modesty 
has  not  allowed  him  to  make  an  official 
report  of— n.amely,  that  he  is  himself  badly 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball  which  passed 
through  his  right  hand,  and  now  confines 
him.  Having  made  it  my  business  to  en- 
quire and  examine  into  all  particulars,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  manu 
woiUd  have  undertaken  the  enterprise,  but 
few  vessels  under  such  circumstances  could 
liave  been  extricated  from  such  a  force  and 
■■■'''"    -;iiM.    I'ii.  -    a-    V,..,-,,     ,,,,,„,„„|    t,,    tl,e 


eight  uf  the  convoy;  the  boats  l,ri 
away  some  of  the  enemy's  aiiehov 
the  aid  of  which  the  brig"  was  en  ,li 
warp  herself  out.  On  thei^d.  at  diu  1 
having  warped  herself  about  a  mile  fm 
land,  the  Weasel  was  a"aiii  attacked  1 
gunboats,  who,  taking"  a  rakinij  p,,i 
annoyed  the  brig  much;  esiiecially  ; 
bst  cable  being  half  shot  throiidi    ai 


them.     All  thi 


the  \\\ 


her  ]ieii|ile 


lid  e.x 


ted 


ith  fai 


On 


the   24th,  ,    __^ 

battery,  which  they  had  erected  in  a  jio'int 
of  the  bay  close  to  which  the  Weasel  was 
obliged  to  pass  ;  and  at  one  afternoon  the 
gunboats  pulling  out  in  a  line  astern  re-com- 
menced their  fire.  The  wind  was  now 
moderate,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  fell 
calm.  At  five  afternoon,  the  gunbcats 
having  got  within  range,  received  the  con- 
tents of  the  brig's  larboard  broadside,  and 
sheered  off;  but,  owing  to  the  calm,  the 
Weasel  was  unable  to  follow  up  her  advan- 
tage, and  they  effected  their  escape.  In 
this  very  gaUant  and,  considering  the  extri- 


"  "■  '  ■"  II'"  -Itli  -May  isi.i,  the  Weasel, 
.11  e.im)..iii\  wiih  the  Haughty,  gun-brig, 
■ii|itinv(i  ami  di-ti'oyed  six  French  vessels 
adeii  v.itli  jiam  flora  Stagus,  bound  to 
altar,..  I  :i|it.iiii  Bl.ack  subsequently 
issi-ted  at  the  caj.ture  of  Mezzo,  an  island 
lear  ];agusa.  defen.led  by  five  long  nine- 
Hiimdei-K.  a  .5^  inch  howitzer,  and  60  men, 
luludiug  the  cnmuiandaut.     Another  ser- 

,s'  thus  deseril,ed''by'"l;eai-lvd!uirarFrel 
mantle  :— •'  The  boats  of  the  .Milford  with 
tli.ise  of  the  Weasel  succeeded  last  night 
(4th  August  1813)  m  surprising  the  garrison 
ot  t.agouisa.  Tliey  left  the  ship  after  dark, 
about  seven  leagues  from  the  land,  and 
having  passed  the  sea-batterv  within  jiistol- 
shot,  unperceiveil.  I  imi-d  at  the  back  of  the 
island.  Atdavi:/.i  tin  ,  !m„v  w.as  saluted 
with  a  general  ei;.  .  r  iiom  tl,.'  topof  the  hill 
and  our  people  oaiii-d  the  l.,itteiy,  open  in 
the  rear,  withoutiuuehiesistaiice,  containing 

"  24-pounders  and  two  7.',  inch  mortars. 
Although  I  have  moie  than  once  had  occa- 
to  mention  the  zeal  of  Cipt.ain  Bl.ack, 
I  should  be  wanting,  if  I  were  not  to  make 
vn  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  forward 
the  public  service,  and  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
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sustained  no  loss ;  the  enemy  had  two  killed 
and  one  wounded.  The  enemy  seem  to  have 
attached  much  importance  to  this  place,  for 
the  protection  of  their  convoys,  a,s  two 
engineers,  with  a  great  number  of  artificers, 
■were  employed  in  erecting  a  tower  at  the 
top  of  the  hiU.  Those,  with  an  officer  of 
rank,  made  their  escape.  A  captain,  subal- 
tern, and  61  soldiers,  remain  prisoners. 
The  civic  guard  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
■were  permitted  to  return  to  their  habita- 
tions." On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the 
marines  and  siii;dl-arni  men  of  the  Weasel, 
in  conjuuctii.n  with  those  of  the  Saracen 
and  Wizard,  l-)riL,'.s,  iK-stroyed  twti  I.iatteries 
situated  on  conimamiiug  points  at  the  en- 
trance of  Boco  di  Cattaro.  Six  days  subse- 
quent thereto.  Captain  Black  captured  two 
French  ^un-ve.ssels  from  Fano  bound  to 
Otranto.  Independent  of  their  crews, 
amounting  to  69  men,  they  had  on  board  I'j 
military  officers  and  21  soldiers.  Captain 
Black's  post  commission  bears  date  29th 
July  1813.  He  was  nominated  a  C.B.  in 
1815,  and  he  died  on  his  passage  from  Lon- 
don to  Leith  in  a  London  smack  on  his  ivay 
to  Anstruther  on  the  6th  December.  1830, 
and  was  buried  in  Anstruther  Churchyard, 
■where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  on  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Captain 
James  Black,  K.  N. ,  Commander  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Bath,  End  Knight  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  died 
the  6th  December  1835,  aged  60.  Erected 
by  his  brother,  Captain  WiUiam  Black, 
E.N.,  1836. 

BLACK,  John  Beddie,  bom  25th  Jan. 
1787,  at  Dysart,  Fifeshire,  is  son  of  the  late 
James  Black,  Esrj.,  R.N.  This  officer 
entered  the  navy  in  1797,  on  board  the 
Pincher  gun-brig,  commanded  by  his  father, 
in  which  vessel  he  served  on  the  North  Sea 
station,  latterly  as  midshipman,  until  dis- 
charged on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in 
1802.  He  re-embarked  in  1808  in  the  last- 
mentioned  capacity  on  board  the  Trident, 
64,  Captains  R.  B.  Campbell  and  R.  Budd 
Vincent,  on  the  ilediterrauean  station ; 
and  afterwards  became  attached  to  the 
Herald  sloop,  Cajitam  George  Jackson; 
Dauntless  sloop,  Captain  Barker ;  Edin- 
burgh, 74.  Ca|)tain  Robert  Rolles  ;  and 
Furieuse,  36,  Captain  Wm.  Mounsey.  In 
the  latter  ship  Mr  Black  was  at  the  ca  pture 
of  the  island  of  Ponza,  2l'ith  Feliruary  1813, 
and  for  his  very  meritorious  conduct  i>n  that 
occasion,  particularly  in  superinteodiug  the 
debarkation  of  the  10th  Regiment,  was 
honourably  noticed  in  the  desjiatches  of 
Captain  Charles  Napier,  the  senior  officer. 
He  subsequently  served  as  master's  Uiate 
(he  bad  passed  his  examination  in  18U)  in 
the  Nereus,  42,  Captain  M.  Hall  Dixou  ; 
was  in  theTagus,  3B,  Captain  PhiUp  Pipon, 
at  the  capture  of  the  40-gu7i  frigate  Ceres, 
6th  Jan.  1814 ;  became  actmg-lieutenant, 
20th  June  following,  of  the  Isis,  50,  fiagshi;., 
64 


at  the  Brazils,  of  Eear-Admirid  M.  Dixon  ; 
and  on  29th  November  was  confirmed  into 
the  Albacore,  16,  Captain  Theobald  Jones, 
in  which  sloop  he  served  until  paid  off  in 
1815.  Mr  BUck,  who  till  then  had  taken 
an  active  part  iu  many  cutting-out  affairs, 
was  next  a])pointed,  25th  April  1826,  to  the 
RamiUies,  74,  Captain  Hugh  Pigot,  lying 
in  the  Downs  for  the  purposes  of  the  Coast 
Blockade,  in  ■B'hich  service  he  appears  to 
have  been  employed  for  the  period  of  two 
years.  He  subsequently  officiated  from  3d 
October  1840  until  early  in  1843  as  agent 
for  transports  afloat  on  the  Mediteri-anean, 
West  India,  and  Cape  stations,  and  has 
since  been  on  half-pay.  He  married,  22d 
July  1S18,  Sophia,  daughter  of  .Jas.  Hurdis, 
Esii.  of  Seaford,  county  of  Sussex,  and 
sister  uf  l\,,:,ta!u  G.  C.  Hurdis,  R.N.,  by 
wliMui  In.  has  issue— two  sons. 

l;|,AI.K.  'I'HoMAS,  surgeon,  Anstruther, 
was  li.irn  at  Weiuyss  in  1819.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native 
town,  and  his  promising  talents,  at  an  early 
age,  attracted  the  notice  and  .secured  the 
friendship  of  Dr  James  Suiall,  East  Wemyss, 
a  native  of  Anstruther  Easter,  by  whose 
advice,  we  believe,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  medical  profession.  After  a  very  suc- 
cessful college  career,  Mr  Black  made  two 
successive  voyages  to  Greenland  as  the 
surgeon  of  the  different  whaling  vessels,  and 
afterwards  was  induced,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr  Small,  and  the  invitation  of 
some  influential  individuals  in  the  east  of 
Fife,  to  settle  in  Anstruther.  In  1839  Mr 
Black  accordingly  began  business  there ; 
and  the  great  attention  he  paid  to  his  pro- 
fessifmal  duties,  combined  with  his  frankness 
and  affability  of  manner,  soon  won  for  him 
general  popularity,  aiid  an  extensive  practice. 
In  1845  he  married  Miss  I'hdp,  daughter  of 
Mr  Robert  Phdp,  a  I'esideut  ]n-oprietor  in 
Anstruther,  and  this  connection  also  served 
to  extend  his  |)ractice.  Mr  Black  took  a 
liveh-  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  burgh, 
and  held  the  otiice  of  a  magistrate  therein 
for  several  years.  He  was  also  a  keen 
horticulturist,  and  the  many  prizes  he  earned 
off  year  after  year  at  the  annual  shows, 
evinced  his  great  passion  for  gardening,  and 
taste  for  flowers.  He  died  at  Anstruther 
on  the  29th  February  1864,  and  that  event, 
on  account  of  the  iiecuhar  and  mysterious 
eirciunstances  under  which  it  happened,  and 
of  the  profiaind  sensation  and  deep  sorrow 
which  it  caused,  falls  to  be  noticed  briefly 
in  this  memoir.  The  lifeless  body  of  Mr 
Black  was,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
moriung  of  the  day  last  mentioned,  found 
floating  iu  the  harbour  of  Anstruther,  and 
causcii,   as  may  well  lie  sujipnscd,  intense 


ch  hi,- 


shr 


on  tlie  evening  of  Sunday  the  :J8th  Eehruary 
Mr  Black  had  occasion  to  visit  a  patient  in 
Pittenweem,  and  for  this  purpose  hired  a 
vehicle  from  ]\lr  Donaldson,  of  the  Royal 
Hotel.     He  was  accompanied  to  and  from 
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Pittenweem  by  the  driver,  Thos.  Donaldson, 
and  anotbcr,  and  arrived  in  Aiistnitlieraboiit 
half-past  ten,  when  he  went  into  th^-  lintL-l, 
remained  there  about  five  niin  11  trs,  sjiokc  to 
Mr  Donaldson,  and  then  left,  lii-octeiliin;,  it 
is  said,  along  the  High  Street  ixi  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  house  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  reached  it.  He  was  not, 
as  far  as  could  be  learned,  seen  alive  after 
this  hour,  being  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  Mr  Black  must 
have  visited  some  other  house  or  patient 
after  that  hour,  and  that  he  could  not  have 
met  with  his  tleath  then,  from  the  fact  that, 
about  one  or  two  o'clork  in  the  mnnini,-. 


the 


tion  of  the  Wwt  JV'acll  m-  1kii-Ih,iii-,  xvciv 
heard  l,y  un  Ics.s  thauuim- individuals  |,rii.- 
cipally  residing  near  tlie  shnix'  nf  \\\-st 
Anstruther.  The  niybt  was  iiit.;iisely  d.ak 
and  wet,  and  the  gas  lights  krin-  all  extin- 
guished between  ten  anil  eleven,  tlie  nm.st 
probable  conjecture  that  can  lie  furnied  is, 
that  Mr  Black,  in  going  home,  hail  Inst  his 
way  in  the  darkness,  had  someliow  or  other 
gone  down  either  the  East  or  "West  Ceaob, 
and  had  been  unable  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  mud  with  which  it  aboimds. 
Hence  the  cries,  which  are  ascertained  to 
have  continued  at  least  two  hours,  for  help. 
The  tide  was  then  coming  in,  and  the 
Doctor,  from  the  effects  of  e\-crtion,  cold, 
and  wet,  would  no  doulit  have  t" -nieumli 
at  last.  His  wateli.  a  valnalle  enld  li'i;,'. 
and  a  case  of  laueels,  weie  fi.nml  mi  Ins 
pei*son  ;  while  his  hat  and  stetlieii-enpe  were 
subsequently  foimd  at  diiierent  jilaees.  The 
watch  had  stopped  at  9.."iO,  whieli  was  about 
an  hour  before  he  left  the  inu.  It  was  not 
run  out,  hut  the  glass  of  it  when  found  was 
broken.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
some  of  the  parties  who  heard  Mr  Black's 


reported  to  the  authorities  at  Cupar— the 
county  town  —  the  procurator-fiscal,  ac- 
companied by  a  medical  othcer,  came  to 
Anstruther,  and  a  precognition  was  taken 
(a  form  of  investigation  adoptei.1  in  iSootland 
to  supply  the  jilace  of  a  coroner's  inquest  in 
England),  but  nothing  was  elicited  in  addi- 
tion to  the  facts  above  represented  to  unveil 
the  mystery  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
deceased.  The  medical  gentleman  after 
examining  the  body  expressed  his  opinion 
that  death  had  resiJted  from  drowning. 
Mr  Black  left  a  widow  and  four  children  to 
lament  his  untimely  end,  who  met  with  the 
warmest  sympathy  from  the  town's  people 
on  account  of  their  sad  bereavement. 

BLACKWOOD,  Adam,  a  learned  writer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Dun- 
fermline in  1539.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  respectable  family.  His 
father,  William  Blackwood,  was  slain  in 
battle  ere  Adam  was  ten  years  of  age  (pro- 
bably at  Pinkie  Field) ;  his  mother,  Helen 
Reid,  who  was  niece  to  Robert  Rcid,  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  died  soon  after  of  grief  for  the 
loss   of  her  husband.     By   his   uncle,    the 

NO.  IX. 


Eisho 


he  w. 


nt  to 


University  of 

rrv  ■     ■  r  ■  Mil  i.niigea  to  return  on 

Ml  i.f  his  distinguished 

1'  '  at  tliis  time,  was  un- 

'i  :  ;    ,    I.f   the  Reformation 

uji  a .-„....,    vi  ilary   of  Lorraine. 

Blackwood  found  it  no  proper  sphere  for 
his  education,  and  therefore  soon  returned 
to  Paris,  where,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
youthful  sovereign.  Queen  Mary,  then  re- 
siding at  the  Court  of  France,  he  was 
enabled  to  complete  his  studies,  and  to  go 
through  a  course  of  civil  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toulouse.  Having  now  acquired 
MMue  reputation  for  learning  and  talent  he 
was  |.  itiiinised  by  James  Bethune,  the  ex- 
patrial  il  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  re- 
ciiiiniii  inled  him  Very  warmly  to  Quetn 
Jlaiy  ami  her  husband,  the  Daupbiae,  by 
wh'i..-  inrlu'-nee  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  i.arliaini  nt  iif  I'lMiiiei-s,  .and  was  after- 
wan  Is  aji|iiiiiiteil  to  be  i'r.ifessor  of  Civil 
Law  at  that  Court.  1'.  .ictiers  was  henceforth 
the  Constant  residence  of  lilackwood,  and 
the  scene  of  all  his  literary  exertions.  His 
hrst  w.irk  was  one  entitlerl,  "  De  Vinculo 
Ueligionis  et  Imperii,  liljri  duo.  Paris, 
lo7r>,"to  which  a  third  bor-  ■■    ■• 

1G12.     The  object  of  this  v 
the  necessity  under  which  r 


led  in 

niii'iVare'iakl''o'E 
preserving,'  the  true  f/.c.,  the  Catholic)  re- 
li-iiin  from  the  iimovatinns  of  heretics,  as 
all  rebellions  arise  fnuii  that  source.  Black- 
wi.iiil.  It  tie  native  tone  ..f  his  niiiul,  the 
nature  nt  his  eiUicatieiii,  and  the  whole  train 
of  his  associations,  was  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  Church  of  Uome,  and  of  the  jirinciples 
of  monarchial  government.  His  next  work 
developed  these  professions  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner.  It  was  entitled,  "A])ologia 
pro  Regibus,"  and  professed  to  be  an 
answer  to  CJeorge  Buchanan's  work,  "De 
Jure  Kegni  apud  Scotos."  Both  of  these 
works  argue  upon  extreme  and  unfair  prin- 
ciples. Buchanan  seeks  to  apply  to  the 
simple  feudal  government  of  Scotland— a 
monarchial  aristocracy — all  the  maxims  of 
the  Roman  republicans ;  Blackwood,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  devout  advocate  for 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  replying  to 
one  of  Buchanan's  jiositionsthe  apologist  of 
kings  says,  very  gravely,  that  if  one  of  the 
scholars  at  St  Leonard's  College  were  to 
argue  in  that  manner  he  would  richly  de- 
serve to  be  whipt.  Both  of  the  above  works 
are  in  Latin.  He  next  published,  in  French, 
an  account  of  the  death  of  his  benefactress, 
Queen  Mary,  under  the  title,  "  Martyre  tie 
Maria  Stuart,  Regne  d'Escosse,"  Antwerp, 
8vo.,  1588.  This  work  is  conceived  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  resentment  regarding  the 
event  to  which  it  refers.  He  addresses 
himself,  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passion,  to 
all  the  priiices  of  Europe  to  avenge  her 
death  ;  declaring  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
royalty  if  they  are  not  roused  on  so  interest- 
ing and  pressing  an  occasion.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  is  a  collection  of  poems  in 
Latin,  French,  and  It.ahan,  upon  Mary  and 
Ehzaheth,  in  which  the  former  princess  Ls 
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praised  for  every  excellence,  while  her  ad- 
versary is  characterised  by  every  epithet  ex- 
pressive of  indignation  and  hate.  An  ana- 
gram was  always  a  good  weapon  in  tlio.<ie 
days  of  conceit  and  false  ta.ste  ;  and  one 
which  we  find  in  this  collection  was  no 
doubt  looked  npon  as  a  most  poignant  stab 
at  the  Queen  of  England  : 


In  1598  Blackwood  pnbli.shed  a  manual  of 
devotions  under  the  title,  ''  Sanctorum  Pre- 
catiorum  Prosmia,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  venerable  patron,  the  Archbishop  nf 
Glasgow  The  cause  of  his  wiitin  this 
book  was,  th'it  by  rea  Ung  much  it  m  ht 
he  had  so  wtil  eui.d  hisi^cs  is  to  be  un  ble 
to  distm   Liish  1  u  ilnldren  at  the  dis 

tance  of  tn       i  \    i  l-<    m  the  impossi 

biUty  <  f       1 1  1  It  m  study  he  was 

prevade  1  1 1    u    I     1  Iv ice  of  the  arch 

bishop,  t .  I  111  L  1  nil  dt  to  a  custi  m  of 
noctuin  1  piijcr,  and  htnce  the  c  i  |  i 
tion  of  this  book  InKiObBUtLn  1|  il 
lished  a  Latin  mem  on  tht,  m  iu„ui  ti  n 
.Times  VI  IS  Km,'  of  C.ie  it  El  it  n  In 
IbOO  ipi  elip  I  It  1  ictieis  V  c  ui|  1  tL  (_  1 
le  tion  if  Ins  L  itm  \>  ins  lj_e  h  1  ni 
1Ij2^  m  the  74tli  •(  u  M  is  i  \  \m 
f  lur  sons  (  if  nh  im  me  ittiiiudt  his  n«n 
senatorial  di^mtv  in  tht  pirhameiit  ot 
Poictieis)  and  seven  diughteis  He  na* 
most  splendidly  mteired  m  St  Poichaiius 
Church  at  Poictiers,  where  a  mailile  monu 
ment  was  leared  to  his  memc  ry  chalked 
•with  a  long  pane^'AUC  epiti)ih  In  1044 
appearedhis'  OperiOnmn  iuone\olunn. 
edited  by  thcle  imed  Is  ludeus,  whopiefixes 
an  elaborate  eulogmm  upcn  the  author 
Blackwood  was  not  only  a  man  of  consum- 
mate learning  and  great  genius,  but  is 
also  allowed  to  have  fulfilled  in  life  all  the 
duties  of  a  good  man. 

BLAIR,  John,  the  chaplain  of  Sir 
William  VVallace,  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  same  school  with  Wallace  at 
Dim  lee  He  afterwards  studied  for  some 
time  m  the  t  niversit^  of  Pans  an  1  became 
a  monl  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict  On 
his  letum  t)  Scjtlanl  he  was  ippomted 
chaplam  to  ^^  ilhce  then  vein  i  of  the 
kingdom    nh  m  1 1-     c     1 1|      i    I  In 

aU  hib  battle      ai  1     tt  1  I  II 

■wrote  his  Lif    ai  1    V  1  t  ft 

verse      Of  tin   ^   il       1     1         11        1 
of  great  value  n    1  i     t  1     1 

that  troubled  per     1 
only  IS  left  whiil  1  r 

Balfour  out  of  tl     (      t  I  1 

published  in  171) >    with  1 

SirRobeitSibbild     Hi  n  I         1 

of  the  D  luglasses,    inti    1        I 
of  It      Bl  ir  wh      on  ' 


BLAIR,  Robert,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  days  ot  the 
Covenant,  was  bom  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  in 
159.3.  He  was  the  sixth  and  youngest  son 
of  John  Blair  of  Windyedge,  in  that  county, 
a  branch  ot  the  family  of  Blair  of  Blair, 
and  ot  Beatrix  Muir,  of  the  family  of  ilow- 
allan.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  for  a  short  time  emploj'ed 
as  assistant  to  a  teacher  in  that  city.  In 
his  twenty-second  year  he  was  appointed  a 
regent  or  professor  in  the  college.  In  161(; 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospeh 
Having,  in  1022,  resigned  his  charge,  in 
consequence  of  the  appointment  ot  Dr 
C'liiieion,  who  favoured  episcopacy,  as 
pnnciiial  of  the  university,  he  went  over  to 
Irelmd  and  was  foi  »  nne  ^eiis  a  minister 
of  a  piesbitenin  i  P  ingor. 

The  Bishop  ,  f  1)  n    I  him 

tiom  his   chir^e     1  other 

clergymen,   httc  1  i     ct  sail 

with   the   niteuti  n  i   ,     t    ,  to  New 

1  n  linl      Bung  dm  eu  b  ick  bj   a  stoim, 

I  1  11  ]  riftrred  returning  to  Scotland, 
\1    1     K    iin\ed  at  a  veiy  critical  period. 

II  11    irlied  in  s  >me  time  at  Aj r,   and 

I     i\     1  1      settled    by    the    General 

V         II        t      t     Vn.he^^s       In    1640    he 

1   I  (1      Scottish  army  into  Eng 

III  11  I  I  1  it  the  negociations  foi 
the  ppicp  ot  lupin  After  the  Irish  re- 
bfclbon  of  lb41,  Blair  again  went  over  to 
Il  eland  with  seveial  other  clergymen,  the 
Presbyterians  of  th  it  country  ha%  mg  solicj 
ted  a  supplj  of  mmistus  fiom  the  General 
\  semi  h  He  diil  n  *  bii,  lemiin  there, 
hiweiei,  hum.  letunip  I  t  St  \ncliews, 
where  he  pioved  hmiselt  1 1  be  ^  useful  and 
zeiloub  piticher  In  104"  he  wis  one  ot 
the  Scottish  ministers  wdio  went  to  New- 
castle to  reason  with  the  King,  and,  on  the 
death  ot  Henderson,  he  was  appointed  by 
his  Miijesty  his  chaplain  for  Scotland. 
After  the  Re.storation,  he  was  subjected, 
like  many  other  worthy  men  of  God,  to  the 
persecutions  ot  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  for 
years  had  no  regular  place  of  worship,  but 
preached  and  administered  the  sacraments 
wherever  opportunity  oSered  He  was  pro- 
hibited from  coming  withm  twenty  niUes  of 
St  A.n  Irews  and  dunn  his  latter  years,  he 
f        I          f  •■  "Weikle  Couston,  in  the 

w  1  ei  e  he  d  ed    August 

ill!   1  m  the  church- 

I      nh  le    I  tillet   was 

1  \       He  w  IS  the  author 

the  Biok  if  Proverbs, 

I  1  )  leci     n  ne  of  which 

d       His   de  cendants, 

I  I  1    I     t      The  Giave,"  Dr 

U      1    1  I  I         t    1  sermon-writer, 

1    1     I  111         1  ert  Blair,  Lord 

1  1      I        t     f  Session,  added 


to  the  I 
line  T 
known, 
entitled  " 


nil       n  e  1 

Id  at  Dunfeim 

hib  death  is  not 

1  of  another  w  ork, 

;innide  Scotia." 


LL  J  1  Li  1  1  I  dcic^man  of  the 
Chui  ch  ot  Scotland,  xud  a  religious  poet  of 
decided  gemus,  v,  as  born  m  E  Imburgh  in 
1699,  and  his  grandfather  n  as  Robert  Blair, 
minister  of  St  Andrews  in  the  time  ot  Charles 
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II.  ;  he  was  oimsin  to  Hugh  Blair,  CD., 
minister  of  CoUessie,  author  of  Sermons,  and 
Lfcturt's  on  Ehetoric.  The  poet  lost  bis 
futlui-  in  early  life,  and  was  indebted  to  his 
iiiMtin-r  for  his  careful  upbringing.  She  was  a 
daughter  otAlex.  Nisbet  of  Cartin,  and  seems 
to  li.u.j  liL-fu  a  \v,>m;tn  <rf  soli. I  jvulginent 
and  Ciuisidcral.lf  afeMi!i;i;i>liui.iii s.  From 
natural  cniis,-cralic,u  ami  LMily.-li.. iff,  young 
Blair  travx-  hivusilf  to  tlio  stuMy  of  liivinity, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  entered  as  a  student  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  As  was  custo- 
mary with  theological  students  at  that 
period,  he  went  to  Holland  to  conijjlete  his 
studies,  and  on  hi.s  return  to  Scotland  he 
obtained  bis  presbyterial  certificate  of 
license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  For  some 
time  he  failed  to  secure  a  church  or  parish 
wherein  to  labour,  and  therefore  devoted 
the  interval  of  leisure  to  private  studies  in 
botany,  natural  history,  and  poetry.  It 
was  during  this  period,  while  the  ardour  of 
youth  was  fresh  on  his  brow,  that  he 
niap])ed  out  the  external  features  of  "  The 
Gr.u  e,"  the  poem  by  which  his  name  was 
to  Ijucome  immortal.  The  theme  was 
unsung,  and  he  set  it  to  music.  He  pre- 
pared the  materials  wliicli  he  was  aftei-waiJs 
to  elaborate  intcj  a  monument  to  his  own 

minister  of  Athelstanetord  in  Haddin,:^ ton- 
shire,  a  parish  in  every  way  congenial  to 
his  fine  taste,  studious  habits,  and  his 
eminently  reUgious  character.  In  this 
place  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  hfe. 
His  biography  as  a  minister  is  a  brief  one. 
Tln-oiighout  the  week  he  was  occupied  in 
-is  ritmg  sermons  and  in  domiciUary  visita- 
tions,   and    on    Salibath   he  faithfully   and 


rose  from  the  Scottish  bar  to  the  li::;.r,, 
seat  on  the  bench,  as  President  of  the  {.'■nirt 
of  Session.  It  v,'as  about  the  year  17-tL'  t'oat 
Blair  tried  the  perilous  path  of  authorsliip. 
His  M.S.  of  "The  Grave"  was,  through 
the  kindness  of  Isaac  Watts,  offered  to  two 
different  Loinlon  houses,  but  rejected.  He 
sent  the  il.S.  afterwards  to  Doddridge, 
with  the  same  unsuccess.  Next  year, 
however,  the  poem  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  well  received.  It  was  not 
printed  in  Edinburgh  till  1747,  after  the 
author  was  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or 
censure.  His  death  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fever  on  4th  February  174G,  and 
his  remains  were  laid  in  the  kirkyard, 
Athelstaueford,  with  no  rude  rhyme,  nor 
fulsome  epitaph,  to  mar  the  solemnity  of 
the  spot,  but  simply  a  moss-grey  stone,  with 
the  two  letters  K.  B.  carved  thereon,  to  tell 
the  traveller  where  the  poet  lies.     His  poem 


is  his  monument.  An  obilisk  in  memory 
of  the  poet  was  erect  .' -i  ^■'  <■  .f.niiii 
1857.     "ThoGrav.  Iilair 

ever  penned.     It  i    i  not 

quite  so  lengthy  a  .Us  of 

"  Paradise  Lost,"  oi  LI, _  _  a  _  .Time." 
It  has  no  definite  plot,  is  auanul.le  to  no 


river  of  death.  On  a  green  knoll  is  seen  the 
church  with  the  churchyard  behind  it,  the 
cloud  of  night  giving  impressiveness  to  the 
scene.  Then  follows  a  photograph  of  the 
young  widow  at  the  ^'rave  of  her  luisband  ; 
thenskettl.  :'  '  "  .  :'  .'  •  .>yir  of 
friendshi]  -  s  the 

leveller  oi  i  i  and 

beaiitv.     \  !■    and 


1 1  a  of  God  bring- 

iii  :,lit.     Youcau- 

m  I      _  iiy  of  any  other 

poem  eitlicr  ill  stylo  or  manner,  though 
many  of  its  quotable  sentiments  are  often 
mistakenfor  those  of  Shakspeare.  Campbell 
■says  ..f  Blair  :-"  Ho  may  be  a  h..iiiely  and 


He 

most  terrible  ideas  suggested  by 
the  suljject."  His  originahty  is  most 
marked,  his  imagery  bold  and  daring.  The 
poem  has  been  often  printed,  and  is  widely 
spread. 

BLAIR,  Hdgh,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish divine,  sometime  minister  of  CoUessie, 
in    \~\r\   w.'.-,   ;,"iii  ill    171s  at  Edinburgh, 

:  iiit,  andlatterly 
rations  respect- 

II,  together  with 

,  ills  precocious 
iits  to  educate 
idirgly,  at  the 

,  i  entered  at  the 

,,      ;   ....-, .liy.     In  1739  he 

t  .-!;  ti-.j  digree  of  M.A.,  his  thesis  on  the 
iroeasii  11,  which  was  afterwards  printed, 
liL-irr,'  ■■  De  Fundamentis  et  Obligatione 
Li-^is  Naturae."  In  that  production  he  ex- 
hibited the  fondnuos,  and  s..niothhig  of  the 
talent  for  iia.ral  .[i-  iiil^tii.ii  vvliioh  after- 
wards attractol  adiiia  iti'in  iu  Lis  sermons, 
much  in  the  same  inaiui-r  n,  four  years 
previousl.y,  on  tho  .loi  -i"ii  "f  Ijuiug  com- 
pUmented  by  his  jir-i  'a-  .u  an  essay 
written  for  the  logio  cla-s,  lie  antieipated 
the  encomiums  whieli,  atier  Le  beecan  to 
lecture  on  belles-lettres,  were  bestoived  on 
his  talents  for  criticism.  The  powers  of 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Dr  Blair  soon 
reach  maturity,  being  dependant  for  a 
stimulus  to  action  principally  on  a  certain 
sensibility  to  agreeable  impressions  from 
art  and  hfe,  such  as  may  be  experienced  iu 
comparatively  early  youth,  rather  than  on 
any  conflict  of  passions  or  ardour  of  devo- 
67 
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tion  to  a  particular  pursuit,  such  as  com- 
monly awaits  the  dawn  of  manhood.  Ac- 
cordingly his  fame,  as  it  began  early,  spread 
rapidly.  A  year  after  obtaining  license, 
1741,  the  impression  produced  by  his  first 
sermons  in  his  native  city  found  him  a 
patron  in  the  Earl  of  Leven,  who  presented 
him  to  the  pai-ish  of  Collessie,  in  Fife. 
Here  he  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain, 
however ;  for  the  interest  awakened  on  his 
behalf  in  Edinbnrgh  by  his  first  essays 
in  preaching  having  successfully  carried 
him  through  a  competition  with  Mr 
Robert  Walker,  another  popular  clergyman, 
for  the  second  charge  of  the  church  of 
Canongate,  to  which  he  was  inducted  in 
July  1743.  During  the  eleven  years  he 
spent  in  this  church,  almost  a  metropolitan 
one,  if  its  vicinity  to  the  city,  and  the  crowds 
of  Edinburgh  people  who  resorted  to  it  in 
his  time  be  considered,  his  popularity  con- 
tinued steadily  to  increase  ;  the  care  with 
which,  as  a  "  moderate"  divine,  he  avoided 
the  iiiflatj.-a  drrlamation  of  the  "  high-fly- 
inu'"  pLirly,  :aid  the  no  le«3  .anxious  care 
with  wbieli,  Hs  an  accomplished  cultivator 
of  poUte  litei'.tture,  he  eschewed  the  dry, 
metaphysical  discussions  of  his  own  jiarty, 
having  rallied  round  him  a  host  of  admirers, 
who  did  not  remark,  or  perhaps  were  pleased 
to  discover,  that  11  the  latter  character  he 
also  avoided  frequent  reference  to  the  more 
pecuHar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  1754 
he  was  translated  to  Lady  Yester's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  four  years  afterwards  to 
one  of  the  charges  of  tlie  HiKb  Cbureli,  the 
highest  attainable  positinn  for  a  Scottish 
clergyman.  Next  year  be  coiitriliuted  to 
the  Edinhm-yh  Eificw^a  iierindical  com- 
plete in  two  numbers,  although  supported 
by  the  talents  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
others — an  article  on  Hutcheson's  System 
of  Moral  Philosophy,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  sermons,  and  some  trans- 
lations of  passages  of  Scripture  for  the 
psalmody  of  the  church,  was  his  only  publi- 
cation till  the  year  1763,  when  there  ap- 
peared his  celebrated  Preface  to  the  Poems 
of  Ossian.  In  another  hne  than  that  of 
authorship,  however,  he  was  gradually,  in 
the  interval,  extending  his  literary  fame. 
In  17.59,  following  the  example  of  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  he  commenced,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  University  and  of  the  elite  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres,  which  was  so  successful  as  to 
induce  the  Town  Council  to  establish  a 
chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  university.  Of  this 
chair  he  was  the  first  occupant,  having  been 
inducted  to  it  in  1702,  with  a  salary,  fur- 
nished by  the  Cn.wu,  of  £70  .a-year.  His 
lectures,  after  Ijriii;^'  .subjected  to  constant 
revision duriri- a  lurind  . .f  twenty-one  years, 
in  which  they  ^\ xre  regularly  delivered  to 
the  students  of  the  iiiiivtrsity,  were  given  to 
the  world  in  17S3  :  and  altl.MU-li  pretending 
to  none  of  the  prnfMiaul  Liitiri^m  ..f  laiei- 
ihe  sauip  s:ibi..t,  still  retain  a 


laws  of  rhetoric.  It  was  in  1777,  however, 
that,  having  been  induced  to  publish  a 
volume  of  his  sermons,  the  reputation  of 
this  accomplished  scholar  and  divine  reached 
its  culminating  point.  The  lapse  of  eighty 
years  has  considerably  modified  the  opinion 
of  his  countrymen  with  respect  to  these 
celebrated  productions,  for  whereas  they 
were  certainly  the  first  sermons  of  a  Scotch 
divine  on  which  the  learned  but  not  impar- 
tial Johnson  bestowed  his  approbation,  and 
probably  the  first  to  be  received  throughout 
England  with  rajiturous  commendation,  now 
they  are  rarely  (lerused  on  either  side  of  the 
Tweed,  and  never  with  enthusiasm.  With 
tlie  apiirubatinn  of  both  kingdoms,  George 
III.  conft-md  on  the  author  a  pension  of 
£200  a-year.  His  sermons,  of  which  during 
his  lifetime  other  three  volumes  were  pub- 
lished, and  a  fifth  after  his  death,  were 
translated  into  almost  every  language  of 
Europe,  and  by  common  consent  the  Scot- 
tish preacher  w.as  ranked  am. ihl;  the  ebxssics 
of  his  country.     His  titlr  U>  tla.-  last  dis- 

tban  questionable  ;  for  la  -v.  uw  i-  tiaj  --iaj  torate 
IJolish  of liis  style  may  occasiou.Jly  remind  us 
of  the  Spi'Ciator,  the  a'jsence  of  a  creative 
intellect,  apparent  in  all  that  came  from  his 
pen,  fo"bids  that  we  shoidd  name  together 
Addison  and  Blair.  He  was  married  in 
1748  to  his  cousin,  iKatherine  Bannatyne, 
and  by  her  had  a  son  and  daughter,  the 
former  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  the 
latter  when  she  had  reached  her  twenty-first 
year.  His  health  continued  comparatively 
\igorinis  almost  till  withm  a  few  days  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  27th  Dec.  1799. 

BLAIR,  Robert,  of  Avoutoun,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  fourth  son  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Grave,"  was  bom  in  1741,  and  edu- 
cated for  the  bar.  At  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied,  he  commenced 
a  friendship  with  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards 
Lord  Melville,  which  lasted  during  their 
Uves.  He  was  admitted  advocate  in  1764  ; 
and  his  great  talents  soon  acquired  for  him  an 
extensive  practice.  Heearly  became  aleading 
counsel,  and  had  generally  for  his  opponent 
in  important  cases  the  Hon.  Henry  iErskine ; 
as  they  were  at  that  time  the  two  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Scottish  bar.  After 
being  one  of  the  assessors  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  an  advocate-depute,  Mr 
Blair  was  in  1789  appointed  SoUcitor-Gene- 
ral  for  Scotland.  In  1801  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates.  In  180B,  on  the  change  of 
ministry,  he  was  succeeded  as  Solicitor- 
(ieneral  by  the  Late  John  Clerk,  afterwards 
Lord  Eldin.  In  1807,  on  the  return  of  the 
Tories  to  power,  he  was  again  offered  the 
Solicitor's  gown,  but  he  declined  both  this 
and  the  higher  ofiice  of  Lord  Advocate.  In 
18oS,  ou  the  resignation  of  Sir  Hay  Camp- 
bell, he  was  appointed  Lord  President  of 
llie  (':_urt  of  Sessii^n  ;  antl  his  conduct  as  a 
jial/f,  from  bis  "innate  kive  of  justice,  and 
alibom-nce  of  iniijuity,"  gave  univernal 
sati^fa•ation.       An    accurate    character    of 
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Lord  President  Blaii-  is  given  iu  ' '  Peter's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk."  He  did  sud- 
denly, May  20, 1811,  a-i'd  il,'!, , ,nl >■  a  frw  days 
before  his  friend  Lunl  51,lvil!u.  wlm  had 
come  to  Eiliiiluirgli  to  att-iid  liis  fuiKTal.  A 
st.atiie  of  Lord  President  Blair,  liy  Uliautrey, 
was  foriiu'i-ly  pl:iced  in  the  First  Division 
of  the  I'.  1111 1  of  .Session  ;  but,  since  the  new 
iniiiiovriiieuts,  it  has  been  removed  to  the 
Outer  House,  where  .also  is  one  of  Lord 
MelviUe.  He  married  Isabella,  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Halkett  of  Lawhill, 
Fifeshire,  who  survived  him,  and  by  whom 
he  had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  One 
of  his  daughters  became  the  wife  of  Alex. 
Micono  hie  f  Jleidowbank,  a  Loid  of 
Sessiomnl  lusticixiy 

BLA-Ili,  l.e%  ^\  ILLIAM,  4,  M  ,  minister 
of  the  U  P  con^iegvtion  of  Dunblane,  and 
author  of "  Ramhhng  Recollections,  or  Fire 
■side  Memones  of  Scene;,  \\  orth  Seemg," 
&c  ,  was  bom  at  I.  unie  m  the  parish  of 
Kinglassie,  on  the  1     11  Iso      He 

received  the  ludmi  t   i 

imol  school,  and  li  1 

desriibes   hi>   first 

'  Accustomed  as  w  I  m 

the  coun*"iv,  with  trees  ui  tlie  w  1  n  tead 
of  houses,"  wiites  Mr  Blair,  "and  dykes 
and  fences,  instead  of  streets,  what  was  our 
wonderment  on  bein„'  ti  lusp  ute  1  one  d  n 
to  see  I  town      H  m    i 

how  mmj  ni  lestu' 
went  aftti  wi  h\\  i 


these  vjsi  us  of  j.  uth  Led  b>  l,  sjst  i  t, 
hand,  we  made  the  long  journey  of  a  few 
mdes  m  the  soft  moinmg  sunshme  \\  e 
passed  along  a  road  th.at  was  rich  m  names 
and  legends.and  old  woild  stones  of  rol  1  e 
lies  and  miir  leis,  lud  suieides  m  1  t,  Hius 
On  reachiu^  the  turn  stexdm,'  f  Siiicbeu 
bush,  whichoverlookslvnkcikh,  wequike  1 
for  \ery  surpiise  lud  ai-imiration  Ihe  dceii 
blue  sei  of  the  Fu:th  of  Ji  rth  1  lending  with 
the  blue  benilin„  sk\ ,  h  1 1  dec  n  ed  us  into 
the  belief  thxt  it  wao  ill  h  iii'in  in  nhich 
we  weie  lo  ikiDS  The  wlute  sul,  thxt 
skimmed  the  w  iters  seemed  to  be  htted  up 
into  the  111  ^^  c  hid  t  )r  the  fiist  time  in 
our  lives  seen  the  sei  '  It  was  a  si^ht  once 
seen  ne\er  to  be  toij,otten  \\  e  Instened 
as  fist  as  our  bttle  feet  could  pi  ic  1  in  tl  e 
direction  of  the  town  \A  ell  do  w  \  t  i 
member  the  impertinent,  unl  Iu  In  cm 
osity  of  the  Kent  n  ill  is  tl  t  1  i  in 
clusters  al    i  1  i, 

theupiit  tl) 

ficethit]  ut 

ahetvs  1  I  I  led 


when  we  defiled  past  groups  of  chureh-soers 
on  Betbelfield  Green,  and  got  Sandy  Nicol 
to  open  a  pew-door  for  us  in  tlie  gallery  of 


th  town  and  city  life,  for  after  attending 
the  parish  school  of  Auchterderran,  and 
latterly  Mr  Wilson's  school  in  Pathhead,  he 
removed  in  November  1846— along  with  his 
elder  brother — to  St  Andrews,  and  became 
a  student  in  the  University  of  that  city, 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
There  he  proved  himself  a  diligent,  talented, 
and  honoured  student,  and  received  in  1850 
the  degiee  of  Master  of  Arts  ,  while  during 
the  summer  vacation  he  employed  his  time 
m  pnvate  teaching  Hum,  tielitibly 
finished  his  htcim  st  1  I  '  1  i  r 
sit),  and  atteu  1    It!  it 

the  United  Pi     l\t  11 


1         1    1, 
Ih  1  ited. 


and  proofs  f 
25th  bepteu  I 
W  bitby  in  I-  I  1         tl     ijth  Jan 

1  11  ithcr  caU  t )  DmibUue,  and 

u  the  latter,  and  passed   the 
r  ordination  according  to  the 
P    Church,  he  w  .s  ordained 
"      Kith  April  1850      ill 
Tl  id  as  an  e\.celleiit 
thful   pastor  in  dis- 
md  onerous  duties 
1  try     In  June  1864 
Ml  i  1    1  iieene  1  his  commission  as  hono- 
rai)  chaplain  to  the  6th  Perthshire  Volun- 
teer Kifle  Corps      In  1853  Mr  Bkiir  pub- 
lished "The  Chronicles  of  Abeibiothock," 
c  u  istin.,  of  t«tiit\  tno  cli  ipters  of  tradi 
tl,  nu\  tl  umelit      les    n    1  eliletl)  to  illus 
tiite   hilcctic  leiuliiutits    ind  Djuc  diffe 
leiK  s       lud    in    is  ,7     he     ]  ul  hsued     his 
1   unUing  PiciUect  ms      before   alluded 
tl    ixtiy  leldiUi   uil  pleisint  bo)k    «ell 

I  til  iinusmj,  iiid  m  tru'tue  It  c  nsists 
t  nc  illectious  of  f  imous  ( I  ices,  sktt  lies, 
desiiiptions,  mecdotes,  uid  nhati\ei  1  iiid 
ot  1  1  n  to  deemed  woith)  of  intioduction 
511  lliir  his  tiequcutl)  appeued  on  the 
I  lilt  im  as  a  teniperincc  lecturei,  as  the 
1  itc  f  the  half  h  ibd  i)  m  n  enieiit,  and 
1  c  11  ctim  nith  literiiT  md  scent  fie 
ei  1  us  Ml  Bl  111  ci  iutmu.,s  to  cou 
tl  i  u  e  \  moub  articles  b  ith  m  |)r  ise 
111  \Lise  to  the  pubhc  joum  ils  ]n 
16 jO  he  published  "The  Pi  ncc  if 
lie  ichers,  '  a  seimon,  with  memmi  » t  I  cv 
Dr  Flctchei,  of  London,  .an  instilment  ut  a 


ISbl  an  Oidinvtion  Charge,  dehvered  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev  J  Mitchell  Harvey, 
M  A  ,   Alloa  appealed  ,  and  he  published 


BOO 
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especially  a  minute  and  interesting  account 
of  a  tour  he  made  through  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  ]  taly  in  1801,  and  of  the  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  Geneva.  Let  us  ho|)e  that  this  will  not 
be  the  last  production  which  we  ai'e  to  re- 
ceive from  Mr  Blair's  pen. 

BOOTH,  David,  a  literary  man,  died  at 
the  house  of  his  sou-in-law,  at  Balgonie 
Mills,  on  5th  Deoember  184(5.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  county  of  Fife,  .is  well  as  his 
literary  pursuits,  entitk-  bis  ivMne  to  be  re- 
corded in  this  work.  Jir  Bdutli  was  born 
at  Kinnettles,  iu  Forfarshire,  on  the  9th 
February  17*»0,  and  was  thus  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  his  81st  year.  He  was  entirely 
self-educated ;  so  much  so,  that  he  often  spoke 
of  his  father  having  paid  only  eighteen- 
pence  for  his  instruction,  being  one  quarter 
at  the  parLsh  school.  In  the  early  part  i>f 
his  life  he  followed  commercial  pursuits, 
first  iu  Ins  native  county,  and  afterwards  iu 
".  ,'  ,11 !:.  in  the  county  of  Fife,  where  he 
'  incmbored  as  tlie  occupant  of 
i  :  1 1  Woodside.  It  was  at  New- 
1",  .1  III.  .  Ills  love  of  literature  became 
ili^i  i  t„^.^ii,.ii  which  ever  after  remained  the 
master  oue  of  his  life.  He  bade  adieu  to 
his  previous  occupations,  and  settled  in 
London,  "a  literary  man."  In  discribing 
his  life  thereafter  we  quote  a  writing  he  has 
himself  left :  "  I  am  now,"  he  says  in  1843, 
"  in  my  78th  year,  and  during  more  th.an 
fifty  of  these  years  have  been  cineiiy  em- 
ployed in  writing  or  in  editiiv.;  lii-iary 
works.  .Several  of  them  !. a, ■,  '  n  i  .  :  .r, 
forthecountiug-room,  SI,' ■:  , 
man's  Assistant,'  and  .1  ■  ,  r,' 

in  8vo. ,  anil  a  volume  of  "ini'  -  i  <  s, 
in  4to.  Othei's  of  my  w.uks  Iuim-  ul-l-u 
miscellaneous,  consisting  of  — tiic  '  Ai't  of 
Wine-maldng,'  '  Kcviews,'  'Poems,'  &c.  ; 
the  'Art  of  Erewiiit;,'  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, and  the  '  FxiJanation  of  Scientific 
Terms,'  published  by  the  same  society. 
The  oul.y  worlcs  of  mine  that  can  be  called 
pohtical  are,  '  A  Li-ttfr  to  Malthus  on  the 
Compai  1  ,  ;rs  of  the  Population 

of  Gr  4,  1811,  1821,' an  1 

an'ji-^  liJuryLaws.'    My 

chief  lii         V,  li.iwever,  have  been 

conceruiny  tne  Ji.u^'lish  language,  of  which 
I  have  published  a  '  Grammar,'  and  the 
'  Principles  of  English  Composition  ;'  but 
the  work  on  which  I  have  built  my  fondest 
hopes  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  of 
wliich  one  qii.arto  volume  has  been  published, 
is  entitled,  an  'Analytical  Dictionary  of 
the  Eni,'bsh  Language,' on  a  new  plan»of 
arrangement,  in  which  the  words  are  ex- 
plained iu  tile  order  of  their  natural  atiinity. 
or  the  signification  of  each  tr.ieed  rr<iin  its 
etymology,  the  jnesent  meaning  being  ac- 
counted for  when  it  differs  fnim  its  former 
acceptation  :  the  whole  exhibiting,  in  one 
continued  narr.ative,  the  origin,  hi.story,  and 
modern  usage  of  the  English  tongue.  Tl»r 
portion  of  the  work  already  iMiblishcd  com- 
prehends  nearly    one-half   of   the   existing 


vocabulary,  and  1  have  materials  collected 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work,  if  Ufe  be 
spared  me  to  cairy  them  through  the  press." 
Shortly  after  writing  this  notice,  Mr  Booth 
was  permanently  laid  aside  from  literary 
labours  by  repeated  apoplectic  attacks,  and 
the  publication  of  his  great  work  has  never 
been  completed.  The  manuscript,  however, 
was  left  by  him  iu  such  a  forward  state  as 
to  afford  good  hope  of  the  finished  work 
being  yet  laid  before  the  public. 

BOSWELL,  Cl.ud  Ievixe,  was  the  son 
of  John  Boswell  of  Balmuto.  The  family 
of  Boswell  is  supposed  to  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I., 
and  it  obtained  the  barony  of  Balmuto  i 

■  '      tl 

ta, 

d,>..L,l  ,iT  I'.ud  r  ;-],,,.  ut  Sir  John  Glen. 
I  :      !  I  I  sed  advocate  on 

-  :  i     ,.     I,  I        iii,  .and  on  the  25th 

•  'I  :,'!■.!  17.i' \..;  u]-!"iiuted  sheriff-depute 
ot  the  sillies  of  i''ife  ami  Kinross.  He  was 
successor  as  a  Lord  of  Session  to  James 
Burnet  of  Mouboddo,  and  took  his  seat  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Balmuto,  on  the  21st  June 
1799,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1822,  and 
died  22d  July  1824. 

BOSWELL,  Alexander,  Lord  Auchin- 
leck,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  married  Euphemia,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Alloa,  and  had, 
with  other  issue,  James,  his  successor,  the 
friend  of  Dr  Johnson.  Upon  the  authority 
of  Su-  Walter  Scott,  Mr  Wilson  Crolcer,  the 
great  Tory  M.P.,  gives  the  following  cha- 
racteristic anecdote  of  Lord  Auchinleck, 
that  eminent  lawyer,  who  appears  to  have 
looked  on  Dr  Johnson  and  some  of  the 
other  com]>anions  of  his  son  with  unmea- 
sured contempt.  Old  Lord  Auchinleck  was 
an  able  lawyer  and  a  good  scholar,  after  the 
manner  of  Scotland,  and  highly  valued  on 
his  own  advantages  as  a  man  of  good  estate 
and  ancient  family,  and,  moreover,  as  he 
was  a  strict  Presbyterian  and  a  Whig  of 
the  old  Scottish  caste.  This  did  not  prevent 
his  bein;,'  a  terribly  proud  aristocrat,  and 
>.  i  .iitempt  he  entertained  and 
-  sun  James— for  the  nature 
,  and  the  character  of  the 
,  ii"m  he  was  cnjoii^  one  after 
aii..t:i._r.  ■■! here's  nae  hope  for  Jamie, 
mau,"  he  said  to  a  friend.  "  Jamie  is  gaen 
clean  gyte.  What  do  ye  think,  man,  he's 
dune  wi'  Paoli  ?  He's  off  wi'  the  land- 
louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican  ;  and  whose 
tail  do  you  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to 
now,  man?"  Then  the  oldjudge.added,  with 
a  sneer  of  sovereign  contempt — "A  dominie, 
man — an  auld  duminie.  He keeped  a schiilc, 
au'  called  it  an  academi/."  Lord  Auchin- 
leck died  in  1782,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

BOS\\"ELL,  James,  the  friend  and  bio- 

graliiiu.'  (if  I'l-  Jiiliiis'in,  descended  of  an 
111!  I  1 1  :iL  :'.]nl  ''t-ii'ii;yi:M./  family,  was  born  at 
bi!iii.i:i_li  (',  c,.:.,i--i,  1740.  Hewasthe 
vldrsi  snn  ..f  All'  ,:ai.ltr  Boswell,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Lnurts  ot  Session  and  Justi- 
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accounts  which  both  published  of  it.  In 
1782  Lord  Auchinleck  died,  and  MrBoswell 
succeeded  to  the  family  estate.  In  1783, 
when  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  driven  from 
office,  he  published  his  celebrated  "Letter 
to  the  People  of  Scotland,"  which  was 
honoured  by  the  commendation  of  Johnson, 
and  the  approbation  of  Mr  Pitt.  In  the 
following  year,  a  plan  havins;  been  in  agita- 
tion to  reform  the  Court  of  Session  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  judges  one-third,  he, 
in  a  *'  Second  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scot- 
land," remonstrated  warmly  against  the 
measure,  and  it  was  abandoned.  In  Dec. 
1784  he  lost  his  illustrious  friend,  Dr 
Jolmson.  Mr  BosweU  had  a  fair  share 
of  practice  at  the  Scottish  bar.  He  en- 
joyed the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  countrymen  ;  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned.  Lord  Kames, 
Lord  Hailes,  Dr  Robertson,  Dr  Blair, 
and  Dr  Beattie ;  but  his  strong  predi- 
lection for  London  induced  him  at  last 
to  settle  in  the  metropolis.  At  Hilary 
Term,  1786,  he  was  called  to  the  English 
bar,  and  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  London.  In  1785  he  had 
published  his  journal  of  a  tour  to  the 
Hebrides  and  the  Western  Islands,  which, 
among  other  things  of  interest,  contains  a 
lively  and  affecting  account  of  the  ad  ventures 
and  escapes  of  the  young  Pretender,  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Culloden.  By  the 
interest  of  Lord  Lowther,  he  was  created 
Recorder  of  Carlisle,  but  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  that  town  from  London,  he  resigned 


the  recordersliip,  after  holding  it  about  two 

i  period  of  hi 
London,  he  devoted  himself,  almost  entirely 


years.     From  the 


tiis  settling  in 


neglecting  his  professional  occupation  for  its 
sake,  to  pi-eparing  for  iniblicatiou  the  life  of 
the  great  le.xicographer,  for  which  he  had 
been  collecting  materials  during  nearly  the 
whole  course  of  their  intimacy.  This  work, 
entitled  "The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.,"  appeared  in  1790,  in  2  vols.  4to, 
and  was  received  by  the  public  with  extra- 
ordinary avidity.  From  the  stores  of  anec- 
dote which  it  contains,  and  the  minute  and 
faithful  picture  of  Johnson's  habits,  man- 
ners, and  conversation,  therein  given,  the 
book  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  pieces  of  biography  in  the 
Enghsh  language.  It  is  valuable  also  as 
illustrative  of  the  literary  history  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  work  is 
written  with  dramatic  vivacity  ;  the  style  is 
simple  and  unaffected  ;  notmthstanding  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Johnson,  the 
author  is  free  from  all  attempt  at  imitating 
his  majestic  and  pompous  diction.  The 
preparation  of  a  second  edition  of  his  great 
work,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  .3 
vols.  8vo,  was  his  last  literary  effoi-t.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  London,  from  a  visit  to 
Auchiideck,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
ague,  and  the  confinement  to  which  it  sub- 
jected him  brought  on  the  disorder  that 
terminated  in  his  death.     He  died  at  his 


house  in  London,  June  19, 1795,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age.  In  his  private  character 
Mr  Boswell  was  vain  and  egotistical,  and 
obsequiously  fond  of  the  society  of  those 
who  were  talked  of  in  the  world.  His 
admission,  in  1773,  into  the  Literary  Club, 
which  then  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in 
Gerard  Street,  Soho,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  with  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  other 
eminent  persons  ;  this,  with  his  passionate 
attachment  to  the  conversation  and  society 
of  Dr  -Johnson,  induced  him  to  make  fre- 
qiiput  vi^it"  to  Tjondon,  where  he  assiduously 
'I  '  '  i.  ■  fl;,  , I . w luaiutance  and  friendship 
I  >i  any  note  that  he  could 
i  tiroductionto.    So  romantic 

.iihI  r.i\.iit.,  iiiiiiL-d,  was  his  admiration  of 
Johnson,  tliat  he  tells  ua  he  added  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his 
daughters,  because,  when  a  baby,  she  was 
not  frightened  at  his  ugly  face.  With  con- 
siderable intellectual  powers,  he  possessed  a 
gay  and  active  disposition,  a  Uvely  imagina- 
tion, and  no  small  share  of  humour.  Yet 
he  was  often  subject  to  depression  of  spirits, 
and  he  has  described  himself  as  being  of  a 
melancholy  temperament.  In  one  of  hia 
gloomy  intervals  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Hypochondriac," 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
1782,  and  which  he  once  intended  to  collect 
into  a  volume.  Besides  the  pieces  above 
mentioned,  he  published  in  1767  a  collection 
of  "  British  Essays  in  favour  of  the  Brave 
Corsicans."  His  ardent  character  and 
amusing  egotism  may  be  said  to  have  been 
first  pubhcly  displayed  in  the  efforts  he 
made  in  behalf  of  these  patriotic  islanders  ; 
and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  so  satis- 
factory to  himself,  that  at  the  Stratford 
jubilee  he  exhibited  a  placard  round  his  hat, 
on  which  was  inscribed  "  Corsica  Boswell ;" 
also  in  his  tour  he  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  that  at  Edinburgh  he  was  known  by 
the  name  of  "Paoli  Boswell!"  When 
General  Paoli,  after  having  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  his  native  isle,  on  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  French,  found  an  asylum  in 
London,  Boswell  gladly  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  the  exiled 
chief.  In  politics  he  was,  like  his  friend, 
Johnson,  a  staunch  Royalist,  and  in  religion, 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
takes  care  to  inform  us,  however,  that 
he  had  no  intolerant  feeUngs  towards  those 
of  a  different  communion.  In  spite  of  his 
eccentricities,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
his  friends,  and  his  social  disposition,  great 
conversational  powers,  and  unfaUing  cheer- 
fulness, made  him,  at  all  times,  an  accept- 
able comi>anion.  There  have  been  several 
editions  of  his  life  of  Johnson,  but  the  most 
complete  is  the  one  published  in  1835,  in 
ten  volumes,  by  ilr  John  Mun-ay,  which 
contains  anecdotes  of  Johnson's  various 
biographers,  and  notes  by  Mr  Croker,  Mr 
Malone,  and  various  others. 

BOSWELL,  Sir  Alexander,  Bart.,  a 
distinguished  Uterary  antiquary,  eldest  son 
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of  the  biographer  of  Dr  JohiLson,  was  bom 
October  9,  1775,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  family  estate  of  Auchinleck,  in  Ayr- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  With  a  lively  imagination, 
he  possessed  a  considerable  fund  of  humour, 
and  some  of  his  satirical  pieces  in  verse 
occasionally  caused  no  little  excitement  in 
his  own  circle.  In  1803  he  published  a 
small  volume,  entitled  "  Songs,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect,"  several  of  which  have 
taken  a  permanent  place  among  the  popular 
songs  of  his  native  land  ;  among  which  may 
be  mentioned — **  Auld  Gudeman,  ye're  a 
Drucken  Carle,"  "  Jenny's  Bawbee," 
"  Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver,"  and  "  Taste 
Life's  Glad  Moments,"  a  translation  from 
the  German.  In  1810  he  pubhshed,  under 
an  assumed  name,  an  excellent  poem  in  the 
Scottish  vernacular,  entitled  "  Edinburgh, 
or  the  Ancient  Royalty,  a  sketch  of  former 
Manners,  by  Simon  Gray,"  in  which  he 
laments  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1811  appeared  "  Clan-Alpin's 
Vow,"  a  poetical  fragment,  founded  on  an 
event  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
marriage  of  James  VI.  to  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. He  subsequently  established  a 
printing  press  at  Auchinleck,  from  which  he 
sent  forth  various  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 
In  1816  appeared  "  Skeldon  Haughs,  or  the 
Sow  is  FHtted,"  a  tale,  also  in  Scottish  verse, 
founded  on  a  traditionary  story  regarding 
an  old  Ayrshire  feud  between  the  Keimedys 
and  the  Crawfords.  In  August  1821  Mr 
Boswell  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  reward  for  his  patriotism  and 
loyalty.  During  the  high  political  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  in  Scotland  about 
that  period.  Sir  Alexander,  who  was  a  warm 
and  active  supporter  of  the  then  Administra- 
tion, was  one  of  the  contributors  to  a  news- 
paper published  at  Edinburgh,  called  the 
Beacon,  the  articles  in  which,  aimed  at  the 
leading  men  on  the  Whig  side,  gave  great 
offence.  Some  letters  and  pieces  of  satirical 
poetry  of  a  similar  kind  having  appeared  in 
a  paper  styled  the  Sentinel,  subsequently 
published  at  Glasgow,  these  were  traced  to 
him  by  James  Stuart,  Esq.,  younger  of 
Dunearn,  who  had  been  personally  attacked, 
and  who  in  consequence  sent  a  challenge  to 
Sir  Alexander.  The  parties  met  near 
Auchtertool  in  Fife,  March  26,  1822,  the 
Hon.  John  Douglas,  brother  to  the  Marquis 
of  Queensberry,  being  the  baronet's  second, 
and  the  late  Earl  of  Eosslyn  Mr  Stuart's, 
when  Sir  Alexander  received  a  shot  in  the 
bottom  of  his  neck,  which  shattered  the 
collar-bone,  and  next  day  caused  his  death. 
Mr  Stuart  was  afterwards  tried  for  murder 
by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  but 
acquitted  ;  and  immediately  thereafter  went 
to  America.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  left  a 
widow  and  several  children.  In  him  society 
was  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, his  country  lost  a  man  of  su- 
perior  abilities,    and    his    family    had    to 


mourn  the  bereavement  of  a  most  aftcction- 
ate  husband  and  father.  He  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  famous  "  Auchinleck  Library," 
consisting  of  valuable  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts, gi-adually  collected  by  his  ancestors  ; 
from  which  in  1804  Sir  Walter  Scott  pub- 
lished the  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristram."  Its 
stories  also  f  urrdshed  the  black  letter  original 
of  a  disputation  held  at  Maybole  between 
John  Knox  and  Quentin  Kennedy  in  1502, 
which  was  printed  at  the  time  by  the  great 
Reformer  himself,  but  had  latterly  become 
exceedingly  rare,  A  fac-simile  edition  of 
this  curiosity  in  historical  literature  was 
printed  at  Sir  Alexander  Buswell's  expense 
in  1812.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr  Croker,  in  a 
note  to  Murray's  edition  of  Eoswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  "  a  high-spirited,  clever,  and 
amiable  gentleman  :  and  like  his  father,  of  a 
frank  and  social  disposition  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  he  did  not  relish  the  recollections  of  liis 
father's  devotion  to  Dr  Johnson  ;  but  like 
old  Lord  Auchinleck,  he  seemed  to  thinK  it 
a  kind  of  derogation." 

BOSWELL,  James,  M.A.,  barrister-at- 
law,  third  but  second  surviving  son  of  the 
biographer  of  Dr  Johnson  and  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1778,  and  re' 
ceived  his  education  at  Westminster  School. 
In  1797  he  was  entered  of  Brazenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford ,  and  subsequently  elected  Fellow 
on  the  Vinerian  Foundation.  He  was  after- 
wards called  to  the  English  bar,  and  be- 
came a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  He 
possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order,  sound 
classical  scholarship,  and  a  most  exten- 
sive and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  early 
literature.  He  was  equally  remarkable  for 
his  industry,  judgment,  and  discrimination  j 
his  memory  was  unusually  tenacious  and 
accurate,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  com- 
municate his  stores  of  information  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  These  qualifications,  with 
the  friendship  which  he  entertained  for  him, 
induced  the  late  Mr  M  alone  to  select  Mr 
Boswell  as  his  literary  executor,  and  to  his 
care  he  intrusted  the  publication  of  an  en- 
larged and  amended  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  which  he  had  long  projected.  This 
elaborate  work  was  completed  in  1821,  in 
twenty-one  volumes  8vo.  Mr  Malone's 
papers  were  left  in  a  state  scarcely  intelli' 
gible,  and  no  other  individual  than  Mr 
Boswell  coujd  have  rendered  them  available. 
To  this  edition  the  latter  contributed  many 
notes ;  he  also  collated  the  text  with  the 
earlier  copies.  In  the  first  volume  Mr 
Boswell  stepped  forward  to  defend  the  lite- 
rary reputation  of  Mr  Malone  against  the 
severe  attack  which  had  been  made  by  a 
writer  of  distinguished  eminence  upon  many 
of  his  critical  opinions  and  statements — a 
task  of  great  delicacy,  but  which  he  has 
performed  in  so  spirited  and  gentlemanly  a 
manner  that  his  preface  may  be  fairly 
quoted  as  a  model  of  controversial  writing. 
In  the  same  volume  are  inserted  the  "Me- 
moirs of  Mr  Malone,"  originally  printed  by 
Mr  Boswell  for  private  distribution  ;  and  a 
valuable  Essay  on  the  Metre  and  Phraseo- 
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logy  of  Shakespeare,  the  materials  for  which 
were  partly  collected  by  Mr  Malone,  but 
their  arrangement  and  completion  were  the 
work  of  Mr  BosweU.  He  likewise  contri- 
buted a  few  notes  to  his  father's  life  of 
Johnson,  which  are  quoted  in  Murray's 
edition.  Mr  Bnswell  died  at  his  chambers 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  February 
24,  1822,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church,  his  brother,  Sir  Alexander,  who 
was  so  soon  to  follow  him  to  the  grave, 
being  the  principal  mourner.  He  inherited 
from  his  father  his  love  for  London  society, 
his  conversational  powers,  his  cheerfulness 
of  disposition,  and  those  other  good  quaU- 
ties  which  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of 
social  intercourse.  "  He  was  very  con- 
vivial," says  Mr  Croker,  "  and  in  other  re- 
spects like  his  father,  though  altogether  on 
a  smaller  scale."  Tlie  brightest  feature  of 
his  character  was  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  that  warmth  of  friendship  which  knew 
no  bounds  when  a  call  was  made  upon  his 
services. 

BOSWELL,  Sir  James,  of  Auchinleck 
and  Balmuto,  the  present  baronet,  was  born 
in  December  1806.  He  married,  in  1830, 
Jessie  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery Cunninghame,  Bart. ,  and  has  issue 
— a  daughter. 

BOSWELL,  Mr,  of  Kingcausie,  was  a 
son  of  Claud  Irvine  Boswell  of  Balmuto. 


saw  active  service.  He  came  to  the  King- 
causie estate  through  his  mother  (whose 
name  was  Irvine),  and  highly  distinguished 
himself  as  a  pioneer  of  agricultural  progress, 
both  in  the  improvement  of  land  and  of 
cattle.  He  also  at  one  period  took  an  active 
share  in  the  business  of  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, being  especially  a  promoter  of  the 
formation  of  good  roads.  His  Deeside 
estate  has  long  been  a  model  one  for  culti- 
vation and  beauty.  Mr  Boswell  wa.s  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
BOSWELL,  Alexander,  Baintown, 
Kennoway,  who  was  born  in  1771,  was  weU 
known  at  one  time  as  an  active  manufac- 
turer, but  who,  owing  to  the  depression  of 
the  linen  trade,  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
was  obliged,  in  place  of  employing  others, 
to  seek,  ultimately,  employment  for  him- 
self. But  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune which  be  experienced,  Mr  Boswell  was 
ever  cheerful  anil  contented,  and  full  of  life 
and  spirit.  His  old  familiar  face  was  wel- 
comed by  all  in  the  village  streets,  and  his 
devout  and  reverent  demeanour  was  remark- 
able in  the  house  of  prayer.  He  always 
took  a  deep  interest  in  public  aflairs — was  a 
keen  and  observant  politician,  and  a  great 
admu-er  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  William 
Pitt,  "  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm." 
Owing  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age — (he  had 
attained  his  eighty-seventh  year) — he  had 
been  confined  to  the  house  for  some  years  ; 
yet,  even  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  he 
felt  a  deep  concern  in  all  that  related  both 
to  Church  and  State,  and  few  could  give  a 


better  account  of  the  affairs  which  had  oc- 
curred during  his  long  and  eventful  life  than 
he  could.  But  this  long-liver  of  a  long- 
lived  race  had  to  succumb  at  last.  He  died 
at  Kennoway  in  August  1858,  and  sleeps 
with  his  forefathers. 

BOWMAN,  Walter.— Aboutthemiddle 
of  the  last  century  the  lands  of  Logic,  in 
the  parish  of  that  name  in  Fife,  were  the 
property  of  Walter  Bowman,  Esq.,  who 
long  resided  at  Egham  in  vSurrey.  This 
gentleman  executed  a  very  strict  entail  of 
the  property,  his  library  especially  being 
placed  under  the  most  particular  iujunctioHS 
for  its  preservation.  He  had  travelled 
much  on  the  Continent,  and  appears  to 
have  collected  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
books  there.  With  many  valuable  editions 
of  the  ancient  classi'^,  particularly  a  fine 
edition  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  a 
splendid  illuminated  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
the  library  contains  a  rich  collection  of  en- 
gravings, a  great  number  of  maps  and 
charts,  and  a  well-preserved  copy  of  Bleau's 
Atlas.  By  the  terms  of  the  entail  the  heir 
is  prohibited  from  lending  the  books  out ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  keep  a  suitable  room  for 
them  in  his  house,  and  to  allow  free  access 
to  it  to  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  there 
to  read  and  study.  He  is  also  bound  to 
have  a  basin  at  hand,  with  water  and  a 
towel,  that  the  books  may  not  be  soiled 
with  unclean  hands.  Women  and  children 
are  expressly  prohibited  from  admission  to 
the  hbrary. 

BOYLE,  The  Right  Hon.  James,  Earl 
of  Glasgow  (proprietor  of  Crawfurd  Priory, 
in  Fife),  bom  10th  April  1792,  is  second 
son  of  the  Lite  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.H., 
by  Augusta,  daughter  of  James,  fourteenth 
Earl  of  Errol ;  brother  of  the  late  Viscount 
Kelburne,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  died 
in  1818  ;  and  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Fred. 
Fitz-Clarence.     His  Lordship  succeeded  1 


father  as  fifth  Eari  in  July  1843.     This 

yle)  en 
navy  17th  May  1807,  on  board  the  Alce- 


officer  (then  Hon.   Mr  Boyle)  entered  the 


mene  frigate.  Captain  Jas.  Brisbane,  unde 
whom — with  the  exception  of  an  attach- 
ment of  a  few  months  in  1810-11  to  the 
Ganymede,  26,  and  Hotspur,  36,  Captains 
Robert  Cathcart  and  Hon.  Josceline  Percy 
-  he  continued  to  serve,  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  as  midshipman  of  the  Belle  Poule, 
38,  and  Pembroke,  74,  until  12th  December 
1812.  During  that  period,  besides  contri- 
buting to  the  capture  of  other  smaller 
vessels,  he  assisted  in  the  Belle  Poule  at  the 
taliing  of  Le  Var,  of  26  guns,  laden  with 
com  for  the  relief  of  the  French  garrison  at 
Corfu,  15th  February  1809  ;  and  was  also 
present  at  the  reduction,  in  1809-10,  of  the 
islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Santa 
Maura.  Until  confirmed  in  his  present 
rank  by  commission,  dated  8th  Jan.  1814, 
Mr  Boyle  was  further  employed  for  some 
time  as  acting-Ueutenant  in  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, 100,  Captain  Jas.  Bissett  and  Thos. 
Gordon  Caulfield,  on  the  Nerth  American 
station.    His  succeeding  appointments  were 
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—27th  March  1814,  to  the  Barfleur,  98, 
Captain  John  Maitland,  off  Toulon  ;  13th 
May  1815,  to  the  Falmouth,  20,  Captain 
George  Wm.  Henry  Knight,  on  the  coast 
of  France;  18th  September  1815,  to  the 
Tiber,  38,  Capt.  Jas.  Richard  Dacres,  on 
the  Newfoundland  station ;  13th  September 
1816,  for  passage  home,  to  the  Hazard 
sloop,  Captain  0  ohn  Cooksley  ;  and  11th 
July  1818,  to  the  Favourite,  Captain  W. 
Robinson,  off  St  Helena.  The  Earl  is,  as 
already  said,  proprietor  of  Crawford  Priory, 
Fifeshire.  He  is  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  and  a  deputy-heutenant 
for  Bute.  He  married,  4th  August  1821, 
Georgiana,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
Hay  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Newhall  and 
Cromarty. 

BREWSTER,  Sir  David,  M.A.,LL.D., 
K.H.,  some  time  Principal  of  the  Dnited 
College  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard  in 
St  Andrews,  afterwards  Principal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Jed- 
burgh, in  Scotland,  on  the  11th  December 
1781.  He  was  educated  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  admitted  a  licentiate,  but  a 
decided  bias  led  him  to  the  study  of  natural 
science.  In  1800  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.A.  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
Taking  up  his  abode  in  the  Scottish  capital 
he  commenced  his  researches  and  experi- 
ments in  physical  science,  meantime  study- 
ing under  Robison,  Playfair,  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  then  professors  in  the  university. 
Having  made  important  discoveries  regard- 
ing some  properties  of  light,  he  received,  in 
1807,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1808 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  He  became  editor  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,"  a  great  work, 
which  employed  many  years  of  his  life,  and 
of  which  he  remained  editor  till  its  comple- 
tion in  1830.  The  attention  of  Dr  Brewster 
was  more  especially  directed  to  optics,  a 
science  in  which  many  of  his  discoveries 
have  been  of  the  highest  scientific  and 
practical  value.  In  1813  appeared  his 
"Treatise  on  New  Philosophical  Instru- 
ments," in  which,  and  in  various  papers 
and  essays,  he  gave  publicity  to  discoveries 
on  the  refraction,  dispersion,  and  polarisa- 
tion of  light,  which  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  contemporary  inquirers  hi  physical 
science.  In  1815  Dr  Brewster  was  awarded 
the  Copley  medal,  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 
optical  researches,  and  in  the  same  year 
that  learned  body  elected  him  a  fellow.  In 
1816  the  French  Institute  decreed  him  1500 
francs,  being  one-half  of  their  prize  for  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  physics  made 
in  any  part  of  the  world  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  About  the  same  time  he 
invented  the  kaleidoscope,  on  which  he 
pubhshed  a  treatise  in  1819  ;  and  in  1818 
the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Rum- 
ford  gold  and  silver  medals  for  his  "  Dis- 
coveries on  the  Polarisation  of  Light."  In 
1819  he  commenced,  with  Professor  Jame- 


son, "  The  Edinbm-gh  Philosophical  Jour 
nal ;"  and  in  1824,  as  sole  editor,  "  The 
Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,"  of  which 
twenty  volumes  were  pubhshed — these  peri- 
odicals being  the  furst  established  hi  Scot- 
land devoted  to  scientific  subjects.  In  1821 
he  founded  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1841.  In  ]  825  the  French  Institute  elected 
him  a  corresponding  member,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  same  honour  from  other  conti- 
nental scientific  societies.  He  originally 
suggested  the  formation  of,  and  indeed  may 
be  said  to  have  founded  the  "  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science," 
which  has  since  proved  so  successful  in  for- 
warding the  objects  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. So  early  as  1811  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster had  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  a 
jiowerful  lens  might  be  constructed  of  zones 
of  glass  built  up  out  of  several  circular  seg- 
ments, and  had  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  instrument,  as  a  means  of  brilhant 
illumination,  to  the  Scottish  Lighthouse 
Board.  It  was  shown  that,  by  the  use  of 
this  invention,  the  navigation  of  our  coast 
would  be  freed  from  many  of  its  dangers. 
The  plan  was  not,  however,  adopted  until 
Sir  David  had  published,  in  1820,  his  "  Ac- 
count of  a  New  System  for  the  lUumination 
of  Lighthouses,"  and  urged  its  adoption  in 
the  Edinburgh  Beview,  and  had  obtained 
a  parliamentary  committee  for  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  British  hghthouses.  At 
last,  however,  the  dioptric  system,  his  in- 
vention, was  introduced  in  1825  into  the 
Scottish  lighthouses,  and  afterwards  •  into 
those  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  now 
in  general  use  in  our  colonies,  and  in  every 
pai-t  of  the  world.  Sir  David  Brewster  is 
also  the  inventor  of  the  popular  lenticular 
stereoscope,  an  improvement  of  the  original 
instrument  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  now 
to  be  found  in  every  household.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  knighthood  in 
1832  by  King  William  IV.,  an  honour  well 
won  and  justly  conferred.  In  1831  he  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order.  He  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
having  twice  obtained  its  medals  and  long 
been  its  secretary.  In  1833  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards fron  the  university  of  Durham.  He 
is  also  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ; 
and  in  1849,  on  the  death  of  Berzehus,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Ho  is  a 
Chevaher  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Astronomical  and  Geological 
Societies,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  In  1838  Sir  David  Brewster  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  united  colleges 
of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  a  position  which 
gives  him  a  claim  for  enrolment  in  this 
publication,  and  which  position  he  retained 
until  1859,  when  he  was  invited  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh 
Univereity.     He  holds  that  office  at  present, 
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enjoying  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  £300 
jier  annum  from  the  Crown.  Sir  David  has 
written  extensively  on  scientific  subjects. 
His  principal  works  are — a  "Treatise  on 
New  Philosophical  Instruments,"  published 
in  1813  ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;" 
separate  Treatises  on  the  Kaleidoscope  and 
Stereoscope ;  "  The  Martyrs  of  Science  ;" 
"  More  Worlds  than  One  ;"  and  "  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic."  He  is  also  author  of 
numerous  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Reiieu; 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  North  Bri- 
tish Revieio  ;  his  contributions  embracing 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  scientific  and 
literary,  and  attesting  the  versatiUty  of  his 
talents,  and  the  variety  of  his  aecompUsh- 
ments.  To  the  North  British  Meuiejo,  in 
particular,  he  has  been  a  regular  contri- 
butor. The  subjects  are  generally  con- 
nected with  astronomy,  physics,  optics, 
geology,  and  physical  geography  ;  but  Sir 
David  is  so  much  of  a  pansophist  that  he 
can  write  on  almost  any  subject,  and  that 
always  with  remarkable  eloquence.  At  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  Sir  David 
Brewster  joined  the  Free  Church.  He  has 
oeen  uniformly  a  Liberal  in  politics. 

BREWSTER,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  was 
bom  in  the  year  178-4,  appointed  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Scoonie  in  1813,  and  died  there 
in  June  1855.  Though  faiUng  in  health  for 
twelve  months  previous,  he  ofhciated  a 
parochial  communion  about  a  fortnight 
before  his  demise,  and  attended  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery  at  Kh-kcaldy  only  eight  days 
prior  to  that  event.  Dr  Brewster's  sudden 
death  was  much  lamented,  not  only  by  his 
friends,  but  also  by  his  numerous  and  aflfec- 
tiimate  jiarishioners.  He  was  not  merely  a 
worthy  Christian  divine,  but  a  faithful  and 
esteemed  pastor — in  both  of  which  capaci- 
ties, indeed,  he  was  highly  eminent.  One 
of  a  family  distinguished  for  great  mental 
endowments,  he  also  was  a  man  of  rare  and 
commanding  talents,  and  possessed  great 
moral  power  and  independence  of  mind. 
His  sermons  were  models  of  beauty,  either 
as  to  matter  or  composition,  and  always 
bore  the  impress  of  flowing  from  a  highly 

Ehilosophic  mind,  enriching  and  instructing 
is  hearers  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the 
precepts  of  Christianity.  He  «  as  a  zealous 
and  consistent  Churchman,  yet  no  sectarian, 
but  Hberal  and  chax'itabie  minded  to  all. 
His  views  and  opinions  had  always  a  weight, 
sagacity,  and  breadth,  which  never  failed  to 
secure  a  very  wide  influence.  His  speeches, 
as  well  as  his  votes  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  lais  invariable  bearing  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Presbytery  of  his  bounds — of  which 
latter  court  he  was  for  very  many  years  the 
acknowledged  and  respected  leader — furnish 
abundant  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements.  In  local  matters,  in 
which  he  always  bore  a  willing  and  justifi- 
able part,  his  great  abilities  were  ever  di- 
rected towards  the  acciimplishment  of  jus- 
tice and  right ;  and  although,  in  so  acting, 
h§  soinetijnes  incuired  the  displeasure  of  a 
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knew  him,  and  who  will  long  cherish  to- 
wards his  memory  the  highest  reverence  and 
admiration.  A  very  becoming  and  tasteful 
monument  was  erected  vrithin  the  parish 
church  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Brewster  soon 
after  his  death.  The  monument  is  of  the 
best  SiciUan  marble.  The  design  is  tasteful, 
being  ornate,  yet  highly  chaste  as  a  whole. 
It  is  from  the  works  of  Mr  Ness,  sculptor, 
Edinburgh,  and  does  great  credit  to  that 
eminent  artist.  The  base  is  a  massive 
block,  -with  finely  cut  mouldings  along  its 
upper  and  lower  edges.  In  the  centre  is 
the  inscription  tablet,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  beautifully-executed  scroll,  and  sur- 
mounting the  whole  is  a  pediment  bordered 
with  projecting  mouldings,  within  which, 
in  relief,  intertwining  each  other,  are  two 
palm -branches.  On  the  tablet  in  the  centre 
is  the  following  inscription  :— "  Sacred  to 
the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  George  Brewster, 
D.D.,  42  years  Minister  of  this  Parish. 
Born  1784.  Died  20th  June  1855.  This 
Monument  is  erected  by  his  afiectionate 
Friends  in  the  Parish  and  Congregation." 

BRIGGS,  LrEUTENAOT-COLONEL,  K.H., 
of  Strathairly  and  Over-Carnbee,  was  bom 
at  Strathairly  in  the  year  1789.  This  gal- 
lant officer  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign 
in  the  year  1804,  when  he  joined  for  a  short 
period  a  regiment  formed  of  detachments 
quartered  at  Pendennis  Castle,  near  Fal- 
mouth. He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  28th  Regiment  of  Foot  (the  Slashers), 
and  served  with  that  distinguished  corps 
for  many  years.  He  was  present  at  the 
seige  of  Copenhagen  in  1807.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Sweden  under  Sir  John  Moore  iu 
1808,  and  in  the  following  year  served  with 
the  army  on  the  Schledt  under  the  Earl  of 
Chatham.  His  next  destination  was  Por- 
tugal, where  he  hmded  with  his  noble  regi- 
ment (the  28th)  and  joined  the  army  under 
Lord  Wellington  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera.  He  was  present  at  the 
passage  of  the  Douro,  at  the  Pyrenees, 
Talavera,  Busaco,  Albuhera,  the  Nivelle, 
Nive,  Orthes,  Toulouse,  the  seige  of  Badajoz 
in  1812,  and  Lord  Hill's  action  before 
Bayomie  on  the  13th  December  1813,  be- 
sides aU  the  minor  afiairs  connected  with 
the  above-mentioned  actions.  For  his  emi- 
nent services  he  was  rewarded  with  a  medal 
and  seven  clasps.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  settled  at  Strathairly,  and  employed 
his  time  in  improving  his  estate,  and  dis- 
charging his  duty  as  an  heritor  and  county 
magistrate.  In  his  public  as  well  as  private 
character  Colonel  Briggs  was  highly  valued 
and  deservedly  respected.  He  was  fre- 
quently consulted  and  ever  ready  to  give 
advice  and  render  assistance  to  the.villagers 
at  Largo  and  his  tenants  and  cottagers. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  civil  and  re- 
hgious  Uberty,  and  firmly  attached  to  those 
constitutional  principles  which  were  esta- 
blished at  the  Revolution.  For  a  long  time 
previous  to  his  death  Colonel  Briggs'  health 
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had  been  visibly  declining,  but  his  mental 
faculties  continued  unimpaired  to  the  last. 
He  died  on  the  27th  March  1850,  in  the 
sixty -first  year  of  his  age. 

BKIGGS,  Major  James,  63d  Regiment, 
died  at  Strathairly  Cottage  a  few  years  since. 
He  entered  the  servdce  by  the  purchase  of 
an  ensigncy  in  the  91st  Regiment,  and 
joined  the  army  under  General  Gibbs,  at 
Stralsund,  and  subsequently  marched  to 
Holland,  and  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  Bergen-up-Zoom,  when  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  He  was 
gazetted  to  a  Ueutenancy  in  1814,  and  placed 
on  half-pay  in  1816  at  the  reduction  of  the 
2d  battalion.  He  exchanged  to  the  50th 
Regiment  (paying  the  regulation  difference), 
served  in  Jamaica,  where  he  lost  many  of 
his  friends  and  brother  officers  from  yellow 
fever,  and  narrowly  escaped  himself.  Being 
ordered  home  by  a  medical  board  he  served 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  recruiting  service,  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  63d  by  pur- 
chase, embarked  to  join  the  regiment  in 
AustraUa,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  there 
was  selected  by  the  governor  to  command 
the  penal  settlement,  Macquarrie  Harbom-, 
the  duties  of  which  he  performed  for  up- 
wards of  two  years,  and  from  his  judicious 
and  indefatigable  arrangements  and  man- 
agement in  these  isolated  and  deserted  dis- 
tricts received  the  thanks  of  the  governor. 
Sir  George  Arthur.  He  also  commanded 
at  Port  Arthur,  and  was  superseded  on  pro- 
motion to  a  majority  by  purchase.  He  em- 
barked for  Madras  in  1833,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  returned  to  Europe,  and 
subsequently  sold  out  of  the  service,  quitting 
his  gallant  corps  with  sincere  regret. 

BRIGGS,  Lieutenant  David,  entered 
the  navy  21st  Maj-ch  1806,  on  board  the 
Renown,  74,  Captain  Philip  Chas.  Durham, 
attained  the  rating  of  midshipman  in  Oct. 
following  ;  and  after  serving  for  upwards  of 
four  years  off  L'Orient,  and  in  blockading 
the  Rochefort  and  Toulon  squadrons,  was 
paid  off  28th  March  1810.  He  joined,  in 
Augu.st  of  the  same  year,  the  Armada,  74, 
Captain  Adam  Mackenzie,  employed  oft' 
Cadiz  and  in  the  North  Sea ;  removed  as 
master's  mate,  in  Nov.  1811,  to  the  Han- 
nibal, 74,  flag-ship  off  the  Te.xel,  of  his 
former  captain,  Rear-Admiral  Durham  ; 
was  discharged,  in  Feb.  1812,  into  the 
Christian  VII.,  74,  Captains  Thos.  Browne 
and  Hon.  Lidgbird  Ball ;  passed  his  exami- 
nation in  March  following  ;  rejoined  the 
rear-admiral  soon  afterwards  in  the  Bul- 
wark, 74  ;  and  while  subsequently  proceed- 
ing with  him  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
"Venerable,  74,  assisted  at  the  capture,  off 
Madeira,  by  that  ship  and  the  Cyrene  sloop, 
of  the  French  44-gun  frigates  Iphigenie  and 
Alcemene,  16th  and  20th  January  1814. 
On  the  28th  of  the  ensuing  month  Mr 
Briggs  became  acting-lieutenant  of  the  Fox 
sloop,  Captain  Frank  Gore  Willock  ;  and 
on  arriving  in  England  he  was  officially  pro- 
moted by  commission,  dated  8th  Julv  in  the 
same  year.      After  attending,  in  i8i4-l->, 


as  first  of  the  Fox— the  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  whence  he  conveyed  back  to 
Jamaica  part  of  the  2d  West  India  Regi- 
ment— he  returned  to  the  Venerable,  10th 
August  in  the  latter  year,  and  came  home 
and  was  paid  off  3d  JVlay  1816.  Lieutenant 
Briggs  married  in  November  1841,  and  had 
issue — one  daughter. 

BROWN,  William  Lawrence,  D.D., 
an  eminent  theological  writer,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Brown,  minister  of  the 
English  Church  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland, 
was  born  in  that  city  Jan.  7,  1755.  His 
mother  was  Janet  Ogilvie,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  George  Ogilvie,  minister  of  Kime- 
muir.  In  1757  his  father,  an  eminent  Latin 
scholar,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  and  he,  in  consequence,  returned 
to  Scotland  with  his  family.  After  receiv- 
ing the  usual  education  at  the  Grammar 
School,  young  Brown,  who  early  showed 
great  quickness,  was  at  the  age  of  twelve 
sent  to  the  university,  where  he  devoted  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  study  of  classical 
Uterature,  logic,  and  ethics.  He  passed 
through  his  academical  course  with  much 
credit  to  himself,  having  received  many  of 
the  prizes  distributed  by  the  chancellor  for 
superior  attainments.  After  he  had  been 
five  years  at  the  college  he  became  a  student 
of  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
In  1774,  after  having  attended  the  divinity 
class  for  two  years,  he  removed  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  where  he  prosecuted  the 
study  of  theology,  and  also  of  the  civil  law. 
In  1777,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Dr  Robt. 
Brown,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  aa 
minister  of  the  EngUsh  church  at  Utrecht, 
the  magistrates  of  that  city,  in  coiupUance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  congregation,  offered 
the  vacant  charge  to  his  young  relative,  who 
accepted  it.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
St  Andrews,  and  in  March  1778,  he  was 
admitted  minister  of  the  English  church  at 
Utrecht.  His  congregation,  though  highly 
respectable,  were  not  numerous  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  was  very  assiduous  in  his  preparatioi\3 
for  the  pulpit.  To  increase  his  iueome  he- 
received  pupils  into  his  house ;  and  among 
many  other  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
Lord  Dacre  is  mentioned  as  one  of  whom  he 
has  spoken  in  very  favourable  terms.  While 
he  remained  at  Utrecht  he  made  various 
excursions  in  France,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, thereby  enlarging  his  sphere  of 
knowledge  and  observation,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  habits  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  On  May  28, 
1786,  he  married  his  cousin,  Anpe  Ehzabeth 
Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, and  by  her,  who  was  also  a  native 
of  Holland,  he  had  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  In  1783  the  curators  of  the 
Stolpian  Legacy  at  Leyden,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  encom-agement  of  theological 
learning,  proposed,  as  the  subject  of  their 
annual  pnze,  the  Origin  of  Evil  ;  when  Mr 
Brown  appeared  in  the  list  of  twenty-five 
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competitors.  On  this  occasion  he  received 
the  second  honour,  namely,  that  of  his  dis- 
sertation being  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  trust ;  the  first  prize  being  gained  by  a 
learned  Hungarian  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Paap  de  Fagoras.  Mr  Brown's  essay  was 
printed  among  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Society, 
under  the  title  of  "  Disputatio  de  Fabrica 
Mundi,  in  quo  Mala  insunt,  Natune  Dei 
j)erfectissimEe  baud  repugnante."  In  1784 
the  University  of  St  Andrews  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  On  three  different 
occasions,  we  are  told,  he  obtained  the 
medals  awarded  by  the  Teylerian  Society  at 
Haarlem  for  the  best  compositions  in  Latin, 
Dutch,  French,  or  English,  on  certain  pre- 
scribed subjects.  In  1786  he  obtained  the 
gold  medal  for  his  Essay  on  Scepticism  ;  in 
1787  the  silver  medal  for  his  dissertation  in 
Latin  on  the  ImmortaUty  of  the  Soul ;  and 
in  1792  the  silver  medal  again  for  his  essay 
on  the  Natural  EquaUty  of  Men.  The 
Latin  dissertation  has  never  been  printed  ; 
but  the  two  English  essays  were  published, 
the  first  at  London  in  1788,  and  the  other 
at  Edinburgh  in  1793.  A  second  edition  of 
the  latter  work,  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
publications,  and  which  even  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government,  ap- 
peared at  London  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been 
exposed  to  much  annoyance  on  account  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Orange  dynasty,  and 
had  even  gone  over  to  London  to  endeavour 
to  procure  some  literary  situation  in  Great 
Britain,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  leave 
Holland  altogether.  The  armed  interposi- 
tion of  the  Prussians  in  1788  restored  his 
friends  to  power  in  that  country,  and  was  the 
means  of  his  appointment  to  achair  in  the  imi- 
versity.  The  states  and  the  magistrates  of 
Utrecht  having  jointly  instituted  a  professor- 
ship of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  selected  Dr  Brown  to  fill  the  new 
chair.  The  lectures  were  to  be  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  he  had  two  courses  to  dehver, 
to  be  continued  during  a  session  of  nearly 
eight  months,  for  which  he  was  allowed  only 
a   few  weeks  for  preparation.      Such    an 


plaints  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
The  inaugural  oration  which  he  pronounced 
upon  entering  on  his  new  duties  was  im- 
mediately pubMshed,  under  the  title  of 
"  Oratio  de  Religionis  et  Philosophia; 
Societate  et  Concordia  maxime  Salutari." 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1788,  4to.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  nominated  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  his  address  on  the  occasion, 
entitled  "  Oratio  de  Imaginatione,  in  Vitse 
Institutione  regunda,"  was  published  in  4to, 
1790.  Having  been  offered  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship at  St  Andrews,  he  was  induced  to 
dechne  it,  on  the  curators  of  the  university 
of  Utrecht  promising  to  increase  his  salary. 
To  his  other  offices  was  now  added  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Law  of  Nature,  usually 
conjoined  with  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
taught  by  members  of  the  law  faculty. 
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During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Utrecht 
Dr  Brown  discharged  his  public  duties  with 
credit  and  reputation ;  but  the  war  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution compelled  him  at  last  to  quit  Holland, 
on  the  rapid  approach  of  the  invading  army 
of  France.  In  the  month  of  January  179.5, 
during  a  very  severe  winter,  he,  with 
his  wife  and  five  children,  and  some 
other  relations,  embarked  from  the  coast 
of  Holland  in  an  open  boat,  and  landed 
in  England  after  a  stormy  passage.  In 
the  sunamer  of  that  year,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr  Campbell,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  Dr  Brown, 
principally  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Auckland,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  while  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  chair ;  and  he  was 
soon  afterwards  nominated  by  the  Crown 
Principal  of  that  university.  On  the  death 
of  Dr  Campbell  in  the  ensuing  April,  Dr 
Brown  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  pub- 
Ushed  at  Aberdeen  in  8vo,  1796.  He  also 
pubUshed,  about  this  time,  a  Fast-day  ser- 
mon, entitled  "The  Influence  of  Religion  on 
National  Prosperity  ;"  and  a  Synod  sermon, 
called  "The  Proper  Method  of  Defending 
Religious  Truth  in  times  of  Infidehty."  He 
was  a  sound  and  impressive  preacher,  and 
an  able  and  effective  speaker  on  the  popular 
side  in  the  Church  courts.  In  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, he  made  a  very  powerful  speech  in  the 
case  of  Dr  Arnot,  which  was  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Substance  of 
a  Speech  delivered  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  Wednesday 
28th  of  May  1800,  on  the  question  respectmg 
the  settlement  at  Kingsbarns  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Robert  Arnot,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews."  In  1800 
Dr  Brown  was  named  one  of  His  Majesty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland  ;  and  in 
1804  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Thistle.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  read 
the  Gordon  Course  of  Lectures  on  Practical 
Religion  in  the  Marischal  College.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  West  Church 
in  Aberdeen.  I  u  1803  he  published  a  volume 
of  sermons  at  Edinbmrgh  in  8vo.  Among 
his  other  pubhcations  may  be  mentioned, 
"  An  Essay  on  Sensibihty,"  a  poem,  pub- 
Ushed before  he  quitted  Utrecht ;  "  Phile- 
mon, or  the  Progress  of  Virtue,"  a  poem, 
Edinburgh,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  "An  Exa- 
mination of  the  Causes  and  Conduct  of  the 
Present  War  with  France,  and  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  obtaining  Peace,"  Lou- 
don, 1798,  8vo,  published  anonymously ; 
"  Lettei-s  to  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Hill,  Prin- 
cipal of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews," 
Aberdeen,  1801,  8vo ;  "  Remarks  on  Cer- 
tain Passages  of  an  Examination  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart's  Pamphlet  on  the  Election 
of  a  Mathematical  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Edinbm-gh,  Aberdeen,  1806,"  8vo  ;  "  On 
the  Character  and  Influence  of  a  virtuous 
King  :  a  Sermon  on  the  Jubilee,"  Aberdeen, 
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1810,  8vo ;  "  An  Attempt  towards  a  new 
Historical  and  Political  Explanation  of  the 
Revelations,"  1812 ;  and  various  dutached 
sermons  and  tracts.  His  greatest  literary 
effort  was  the  essay  which  obtained  Burnet's 
first  prize,  amounting  to  £1250.  The  com- 
petitors were  about  fifty  in  number;  and 
the  judges  were — Dr  Gerard,  Professor  of 
Divinity  ;  Dr  Glennie,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy ;  and  Dr  Hamilton,  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  The  second  prize,  amount- 
ing to  £400,  was  awarded  to  Dr  Sumner, 
Bishop  of  Chester.  Dr  Brown's  essay  was 
publisned  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on 
the  E.tistence  of  a  Supreme  Being  possessed 
of  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  ; 
containing  also  the  Refutation  of  the  Objec- 
tions urged  against  his  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness," Aberdeen,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1820 
his  last  work  of  importance  was  published 
at  Edinburgh,  entitled,  **  A  Comparative 
View  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  other  forms 
of  Rehgion  which  have  existed,  and  stiU 
exist,  in  the  World,  particularly  with  regard 
to  theu-  Moral  Tendency,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr 
Brown  died,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  May 
11,  1830,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  For  two  years  his  strength  had  imper- 
ceptibly declined  ;  and  although  the  decline 
became  rapid  about  a  week  before  his  de- 
cease, he  did  not  relinquish  his  usual  em- 
ployroents.  Reduced  as  he  was  to  extreme 
weakness,  he  wrote  part  of  a  letter  to  two 
of  his  sons  on  the  very  last  day  of  his  mortal 
existence  ;  to  his  third  son,  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessor in  Marischal  College,  he  dictated  a 
few  sentences  within  six  hours  of  his  decease. 
'*  To  an  imusual  share  of  classical  learning," 
says  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
psedia  Britannica,"  seventh  edition,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  most  of  these  details, 
"  Dr  Brown  added  a  very  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  modern  languages. 
Latin  and  French  he  wrote  and  spoke  with 
great  facUity.  Hissuccessivestudy  of  ethics, 
jurisprudence,  and  theology,  had  habituated 
his  mind  with  the  most  important  topics  of 
speculation  relating  to  the  present  condition 
of  man,  and  to  his  future  destiny.  His 
political  sentiments  were  liberal  and  expan- 
sive, and  connected  with  ardent  aspirations 
after  the  general  improvement  and  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  His  reading  in 
divinity  had  been  very  extensive  ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  British 
and  foreign  theologians,  particularly  of  those 
who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language  during  the 
seventeenth  century." 

BROWN,  Robert,  D.C.L.,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  botanists  that  Britain  ever 
produced,  wag  bom  on  the  21st  of  December 
1773.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Brown,  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Montrose, 
and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh.  His  grand- 
father's name  was  John  Brown,  who,  al- 
though an  extensive  farmer  in  Forfarshire, 
joined  Prince  Charles'  army  in  1745,  as  an 
officer  in  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  battle  of  Culloden.  From  this 
it  appears  he  had  been  a  keen  adherent  of 


the  Stuarts.  The  Rev.  James  Brown  above 
mentioned  was  also  greatly  devoted  to  the 
Stuartdynasty,  for  he  continued  a  nonjurant 
all  his  life.  Robert,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  received  his  academical  education 
first  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
subsequently  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  completed  his  studies  for  the 
medical  profession  in  1795.  In  the  double 
capacity  of  ensign  and  assistant  surgeon,  he 
served  in  the  Fifeshire  Fencible  Regiment, 
whUe  their  head-cpiarters  were  in  Cupar, 
and  in  that  character  his  name  finds  a  place 
in  this  publication.  His  intense  love,  joined 
with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  botanical  study, 
had  already  developed  itself,  and  recom- 
mended hiui  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  continued  through  hfe  to  be  his 
sincere  and  warm  friend.  On  Sir  Joseph's 
recommendation,  and  attracted  by  the  more 
than  golden  promise  which  the  then  un- 
explored regions  of  New  Holland  held  out 
to  the  botanical  inquirer,  Brown  gave  up  his 
commissions,  and  in  1801  embarked  as  natu- 
rahstin  the  expedition  under  Capt.  Flimlera 
for  the  survey  of  the  Australian  coasts. 
From  this  expedition  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1805,  bringing  with  him  nearly  4000 
species  of  plants,  a  large  proportion  of  wh'  ' 


new  ideas  in  relation  to  the  character,  dis- 
tribution, and  affinities  of  the  singular  vegeta- 
tion which  distinguishes  the  great  continent 
of  Australia  from  every  other  botanical 
region.  To  work  out  these  ideas,  both  in 
special  regard  to  the  plants  of  Ne%v  Holland 
and  in  their  co-relation  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  he  applied  himself  for 
many  years  with  wonderful  sagacity,  the 
utmost  minuteness  of  detail,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  most  comprehensivegeneralisa- 
lion.  His  Memoirs,  or  Asclepiadefe  and 
Proteaceae,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
njean  Society,  his  "Prodromus  Floras  NovsB 
HoUandi^,"  vol.  i. ,  published  in  1810,  and  his 
"General  Remarks,  Geographicaland  Syste- 
matical, on  the  Botany  of  Terra  AustraUs," 
published  in  1814,  revealed  to  the  scientific 
world  how  great  a  master  in  botanical 
science  had  arisen  among  us.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  enter  into  anything  like  a 
detailed  account  of  the  numerous  memoirs, 
contained  in  the  transactions  of  societies 
and  in  the  appendices  to  the  most  important 
books  of  travels  or  voyages  of  discovery,  in 
which  he  shed  new  and  unexpected  light  on 
many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
physiology,  the  reproduction,  the  distribu- 
tion, the  characters,  and  the  affinities  of 
plants.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  botanists  recognised  the 
title  conferred  on  him  by  his  illustrious 
friend,  Alexander  V on  Humboldt,  of  "  Bota- 
nicorum  facile  Princeps ;"  and  that  nearly 
every  scientific  socisty,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  considered  itself  honoured  by  the 
enrolment  of  his  name  in  the  list  of  its 
members.  After  the  death  of  Dryander  in 
1810  he  received  the  charge  of  the  nobla 
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library  and  splendid  collections  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  bequeathed  to  him  their 
enjoyment  for  life.  At  a  later  period  they 
■were,  with  his  assent,  transferred  to  the 
British  Museum  ;  for  thirty  years  he  wai 
keeper  of  botany  in  that  njttional  establish 
ment,  and  during  that  period  it  was  a 
custom  and  a  necessity  to  send  to  him  for 
description  and  classification  all  new  plants 
brought  from  foreign  countries.  He 
ceived,  also,  during  the  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  pension  of  £200  per 
annum,  in  recognition  of  hia  distinguished 
merits.  In  1833  he  was  elected  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  associates  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  his  competitors 
being  Bessel,  Von  Buch,  Faraday,  Herschel, 
Jacobi,  Meckel,  Mitscherlich,  Oersted,  and 
Pkina.  In  1839  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  the  Copley  Medal,  the 
highest  honour  at  their  disposal,  "  for 
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subject  of  vegetable  impregnation  ;"  and  in 
1849  he  became  President  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  in  early  Ufe 
for  many  years  librarian.  The  University 
of  Oxford  in  1832  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  in  company 
with  Dalton,  Faraday,  and  Brewster  ;  and 
he  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  the 
decoration  of  the  highest  Prussian  Civil 
Order,  "pour  le  merite,"  of  which  Order 
Baron  Von  Humboldt  was  Chancellor. 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Robert  Brown 
only  as  a  man  of  science,  but  those  who 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  his  inti- 
macy, and  who  knew  him  as  a  man,  will 
bear  unanimous  testimony  to  the  unvarying 
simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  benevolence  of 
his  character.  With  an  appearance  of  shy- 
ness and  reserve  in  the  presence  of  strangers 
he  combined  an  open-heartednass  in  relation 
to  his  familiar  friends,  and  a  fund  of  agree- 
able humour,  never  bitter  or  caustic,  but 
always  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the 
outpoiurings  of  which  it  was  delightful  to 
witness.  But  what  distinguished  him  above 
all  other  traits  was  the  singular  uprightness 
of  his  judgment,  wliich  rendered  him  on  all 
difficult  occasions  an  invaluable  counsellor 
to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeking  his 
advice.  He  died  at  London  in  June  1858, 
and  hLs  funeral  took  place  at  the  cemetery 
at  Kensal  Green,  to  which  it  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  concourse  of  his  scientific 
and  personal  friends. 

BROWN,  Rev.  James,  minister  of  Kil- 
renny,  was  bom  at  Penicuik,  Mid-Lothian, 
on  the  17th  July  1787.  He  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  Linton,  near  Penicuik,  and 
having  made  encouraging  progress  in  clas- 
sical attainments  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1809.  At 
this  university  Mr  Brown  evinced  the  ut- 
most dihgence  and  laudable  perseverance — 
particularly  in  the  acquisition  of  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  classics  and  general 
literature.  But  while  thus  actively  engaged 
in  storing  his  mind  with  useful  inforraatira, 
he  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  para- 


mount object  of  every  Christian — the  at^ 
tainment  of  personal  religion.  To  this  all 
other  employments  were  rendered  subordi- 
nate. About  1813  Mr  Brown  entered  the 
divinity  hall  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  study 
of  theology  he  continued  to  acquire  clearer, 
more  enlarged,  and  more  encotiragiijg  views 
of  the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvatiols.  It  had 
been  from  childhood  liia  most  an.xious  wish 
to  be  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry,  but  Providence  seemed 
at  first  to  direct  him  to  other  duties.  The 
charge  of  the  parish  school  of  Elie,  which  is 
provided  with  a  considerable  endowment, 
was  offered  him  through  the  patronage  of 
the  influential  family  of  the  Anstruthers  of 
Anstruther  and  Elie,  and  of  this  he  accepted. 


with  his  talents  and  attainments,  and  his 
success  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duties,  that 
he  conferred  on  him  the  appointment  of 
tutor  to  his  nephews.  Masters  PhiUp  and 
James  Anstruther,  sons  of  Colonel  Robert 
Anstruther,  his  brother ;  and  Mr  Brown 
removed  to  Elie  House.  Having  completed 
his  term  of  study,  Mr  Brown  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1816.     His 


generally  said  that  he  would  soon  be  called 
to  occupy  some  important  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. On  the  28th  May  1818  the  Rev.  Mr 
Duncan,  minister  of  KUrenny,  died,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  vacant  church  being 
in  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Anstruther.  he  gladly 
conferred  the  presentation  on  Mr  Brown, 
who  was  most  cordially  received  by  the 
parishioners,  and  was  formally  ordained  and 
inducted  to  the  charge  by  the  Presbytery 
of  St  Andrews  in  the  month  of  April  1819. 
An  early  predilection  for  literary  pursuits 
still  continued,  and  indeed  remained  with 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  yet  not  so 
as  to  encroach  on  his  duties  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  His  knowledge  of  literature 
enabled  him  to  improve  and  enliven  conver- 
sation by  quoting  passages  from  favourite 
authors ;  and  he  did  so  with  wonderful 
appositeness  and  propriety — sometimes  with 
pleasantry  and  humour.  But  though  these 
things  afforded  him  entertainment  in  a 
leisure  hour,  they  were  only  relaxations  from 
labours  and  studies  more  important.  To 
the  experimental  knowledge  of 
hrist,  and  to  conduct  others  to  that  know- 
ledge, were  the  business  of  his  Ufe— the 
chief  joy  of  his  heart.  Love  to  God,  to  the 
Redeemer,  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  the 
household  of  faith,  animated  him  to  un- 
aried  eftorts  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
truth  and  holiness.  His  pulpit  services 
were  conducted  in  a  style  learned  and  elo- 
quent, with  energy  and  power.  Besides 
delivering  two  discourses  every  Sunday, 
several  years  of  his  Ufe  were  distinguished 
by  his  support  of  Sunday  schools,  and  de- 
livering pastoral  addresses  once,  and  some- 
times twice  a-week.       While    health  and 
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strength  permitted  him,  he  was  equally 
faithful  in  visiting  the  people  of  hia  charge, 
the  labourers  of  Kilrenny,  and  fishermen  of 
■  ■  "y  the  sick  and 
Jiligent  in  other 
a,  affectionate 
uljut  and  the 
[and  awakened 
my.     A  pious 
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of  his  Sunday  schoul  i  i'  i"  i  -- 
writer  that  his  fii'st  sm  -  ;  lii.  (.  i  ■  arose 
from  Mr  Brown's  a^lli'  -  In  :.,'l,  his 
parishioners  had  d.iily  ln-^K>>iis  in  tli.'  uni- 
form consistency  of  hin  conduct,  and  in  his 
upright,  circumspect,  and  exemplary  walk 
and  conversation.  Having  been  sixteen 
years  their  pastor,  he  had  bapti*d  and 
married  a  considerable  part  of  his  congre- 
gation, particularly  of  his  Sunday  scholars. 
To  him  they  hioked  up  as  a  fatluT  and 
friend,  and  many  tender  tokens  of  his  aft'ec- 
tiou  yet  live  in  their  grateful  remembrance. 
The  learning  and  piety  of  Mr  Brown,  com- 
bined, as  they  were  in  his  case,  with  no 
ordinary  measure  of  prudence,  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  classes.  His  fame  having  gone 
abroad,  he  was  honoiu-ed,  quite  unexpec- 
tedly, with  a  letter  from  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
then  Prime  Minister,  offering  him  the  church 
and  parish  of  Falkirk,  one  of  the  best  livings 
at  the  Crown's  disposal,  but  he  was  unable 
to  accept  it  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  was  only  able  to 
appear  in  church,  and  to  exhort  at  oiie 
table  ;  an  occasion  made  impressive  by  his 
allusion  to  his  probable  early  removal,  and 
solemnised  by  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers, 
many  of  whom  were  dissolved  in  tears. 
Hia  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
soon  after  his  ordination,  was  Ann,  youngest 
daughter  of  Captain  Kanken,  of  the  4(5th 
Regiment  of  Foot.  She  died  at  Kilrenny 
Manse  on  the  4th  of  July  1823.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  Mr  Brown  married 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Eev.  James 
Forrester,  minister  of  Kilrenny,  and  grand- 
child of  a  former  proprietor  of  Rennyhill, 
who  survives  him.  By  his  second  marriage 
he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
eldest  son  is  a  merchant  in  Madras,  the 
second  is  resident  in  Ireland,  and  his 
daughter  is  the  wife  of- Mr  Fortune,  Bams- 
muir.  The  Rev.  Mr  Brown  died  at  Caus- 
wayside.  Bridge  of  Allan,  on  the  IGth  of 
August  1834,  m  the  46th  year  of  his  .age, 
and  sixteenth  of  his  ministry.  It  is  not 
often  that  even  the  death  of  a  clergyman  is  so 
generally  regretted.  Crowds  of  parishioners 
attended  his  funeral.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Wallace,  his  assistant —now  Free  Church 
minister  at  Cockburnspath — preached  a 
sermon  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  from 
which  we  have  been  kindly  permitted 
to  make  the  following  extracts: — "In 
justice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  with  a  view 
to  your  edification,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  your  late  lamented 
pastor  and  my  beloved  friend.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  you  what  he  was  m  hia  personal 
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character  ;  how  as  if  instinctively  he 
from  liiiii  :ill  tliat  was  mean  and  dishonour- 
able anil  iinrln  i  linn.  I  need  not  now  dwell 
upiiTi  111.'  atliMiiivruL'ss  and  frankness  of  his 
maiiii'  r-  ;npMn  til'  1 1 1  arm  of  his  pulpit  preach- 
ing ;u| llatVrv ■xNilliwliiclilKM],li.^l,tL-d 

to.Kl.nni  l..fMn.\,,utli"an..-arrl,alil.Tirl,c.s 
of  I'hrl-;,  anil  lla-  r.,n,lM,tin- .lurLiino  .,f  a 
divine  lulhaiMv;  Ul.in  tla:  li.l,l,lv  with 
which  he  rc|.r.nvd  vice-,  and  ^xrrrl..A  .lis- 
oipline,  though  thereby  ha  ma^ht.  Ins.'  fnr  a 
time  the  favour  of  individnalK.  I  u.ril  not 
dwell  upon  the  fulness  and  aliility  with 
which  as  a  well  instructed  scrilielju  la-nught 
forth  out  of  his  truasur.-  tliiu-s  ucw  and  old, 
or  the  lively  iutura^t  lie  t.i.ik  in  Sabbath 
schools  and  luissionary  scheineg,  and  the 
con.stant  support  he  gave  to  these  institu- 
tions, wliich  are  the  glory  of  our  church  and 
the  blessing  of  our  laud.  Neither  need  I 
speak  of  what  your  late  pastor  was,  in  so 
many  respects  to  myself,  the  imbroken  satis- 
faction and  hapjjy  communings  which  I 
enjoyed  in  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  for 
he  treated  me  as  his  own  son.  But  I  will  speak 
of  how  much  encouragement  he  gave  me  in 
my  seasons  of  difficulty,  how  freely  I  could 
unbosom  my  anxieties  to  him  in  the  assur- 
ance of  finding  a  response  in  his  sympathetic 
heart,  and  what  substantial  benefit  I  derived 
from  him  in  the  most  sacred  of  aU  professional 
pursuits.  And  if  afterwards  I  am  called  to 
other  scenes  of  labour  in  another  part  of  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  I  shall  often  think  how 
much  I  was  indebted  to  the  experience  and 
friendship  and  example  of  him  whose  per- 
sonal and  ministerial  character  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  inmy  affectionate  remembrance. 
.  .  .  You  have  heard,  you  know,  and  I 
repeat  it,  that  you  may  improve  the  conside- 
ration that  the  best  interests  of  his  people 
lay  near  to  his  heaii;.  All  the  letters  I  had 
from  him  when  he  was  at  a  distance  from 
his  parish  speak  of  his  concern  for  your 
welfare,  of  his  prayers  in  your  behalf,  of  hia 
longing  to  return  to  the  people  whom  he 
loved.  When  at  home  it  was  feared  that 
both  in  preaching  and  other  offices  he  often 
exerted  himself  beyond  his  strength,  for  he 
was  wilhng  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  hia 
Master's  service.  You  do  not  require  to  be 
told  of  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  young 
of  his  charge.  The  very  last  announcement 
that  he  made  from  this  place,  in  your 
hearing,  was,  that  he  intended,  as  he  had 
clone  in  former  days,  to  preach  a  sermon  to 
the  young,  to  those  who  are  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  and  will  be  peculi;irly  the  care  of  every 
considerate  shepherd.  But  he  was  not 
allowed  to  perfoi-m  this  service.  ...  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  lamented 
pa-stor  about  a  week  before  he  died.  He  did 
not  appear  to  anticipate  that  the  event  of 
death  would  be  so  immediate,  but  he  seemed 
to  possess  Ids  soul  in  perfect  patience,  with 
uncomplaining  and  resigned  mind,  and  spoke 
as  a  Christian  minister.  My  brethren,  when 
you  think  of  his  Christian  character,  and 
look  back  upon  the  labours  of  his  pubUc  life, 
you  can,  without  hesitation,  apply  to  him 
SI 
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the  words  of  our  text— 'He  foiiglit  agooi 
fight,  he  finished  his  course,  he  kept  thi 
faith.'  In  one  of  my  last  interviews  with 
your  deceased  pastor  his  theme  was  nut  the 
faithfulness  with  which  he  had  discharged 
his   pubhc   duties,   although 


speak  of  this,  but  his  language  t 
the  following  nature  : 


elf  . 


•Ihav 


ng  m 


pure  and  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  for  my  ground  of  acceptance.' 
And  he  added—'  We  all  act  most  wisely 
and  safely  when  we  keep  in  view  and  live 
near  to  the  cross  of  Christ.'  You  laiow 
that  these  were  the  views  formerly  enfmced 
by  him  upon  your  consideration  from  the 
pulpit.  Take  them  with  yon,  then,  as  the 
parting  words  of  your  lamented  pastor.  . 
When  he  died  it  was  without  a  struggle.  He 
fell  asleep.  '  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man 
is  peace.'  "  The  following  paragraph  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  written  by  Dr  Haldane, 
St  Andrews,  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Wallace, 
dated  the  18th  August  1834  :— "The  loss  of 
such  a  man  is  an  event  deeply  to  be  deplored 
at  any  time,  and  we  can  iU  spare  him  at 
such  a  juncture  as  the  present.  Rarely  do 
we  meet  with  so  much  talent  and  accom- 
plishments, combined  with  such  amiable 
disposition,  and  such  invariable  sweetness 
of  temper.  I  never  had  a  friend  to  whom  I 
was  more  cordially  attached."  Dr  C^halmers, 
in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  said  of  Mr 
Brown  : — "  I  heard  of  his  death  with  emo- 
tion.^ He  was  no  ordinarj'man.  I  used  to 
admire  his  preaching  and  parochial  arrange- 
ments." The  following  obituary  notice  of 
Mr  Brown  appeared  in  the  Edinburfih 
Advertiser  about  a  fortnight  after  his  death  : 
—"Died  on  the  16th  inst.  (August  1834), 
near  Stbling,  the  Rev.  James  Brown, 
minister  of  Kilrenny,  after  a  long  period  of 
deUcate  health,  which  he  bore  with  the 
most  exemplary  patience  and  resignation. 
Perhaps  no  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  ever  more  deeply  regretted  by  his 
parisliioners  or  his  brethren,  or  by  such  as 
value  the  labours  of  an  able,  faithful,  and 
affectionate  pastor.  His  talents,  literary 
acquirements,  and  amiable  disposition, 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  were  all 
directed  into  the  channel  of  parochial  use- 
fulness. His  style  of  preaching  was  marked 
by  a  degree  of  excellence  rarely  attained. 
It  was  simple,  clear,  elegant,  and  highly 
impressive,  and  was  aided  by  a  very  grace- 
ful and  engaging  manner.  "His  discourses 
exhibited  rich  and  luminous  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  iminess  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  lit:irers  of  every  description. 
He  was  at  all  tiiuts  |  artioiilarly  attentive  to 
the  youthful  part  of  his  fl.>ck,  and  gained 
their  affections  liy  every  winning  mode  of 
instruction.  Dark,  indeed,  to  the  Church, 
in  general,  is  the  death  of  such  a  man,  but^ 
in  particular,  to  the  people  of  Kilrenny, 
who  must  long  defilore  the  loss  of  so  highly 


accomplished  and  devoted  a  pastor,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  life  and  in  the  height  of  his 
usefulness.  May  his  afflicted  flock,  that  so 
numerously  and  with  many  tears  followed 
his  remains  to  the  grave,  recall  for  their 
improvement  the  important  lessons  he  taught 
and  the  amiable  example  he  exhibited.  By 
these,  'though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.'" 
Mr  Brown  was  interred  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kilrenny,  and  a  tombstone  was  soon  after 
trected  by  his  parisliioners,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription  : — "  S.iCRED  to  the 
Jlemory  of  the  Rev.  James  Brown,  Minister 
i.f  Kilrenny,  who  died  16th  August  1834,  in 
the  4r,th  year  of  his  age,  and  16th  of  his 
ministry.  Erected  by  a  number  of  his 
People  as  a  Tribute  of  esteem  for  the  virtues 
of  his  private  character,  and  of  gratitude  for 
the  affection,  ability,  and  zeal  which  distin- 
guished his  pastoral  labours,  'plia  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
St  Mark  xxv.  23."  _  We  may  here  call  to 
mind  the  beautiful  lines  of  Montgomery  on 
the  death  of  a  similar  Christian  man  :  — 


Enter  thy  Master's  joy. 
The  voice  at  midnicht  c 


His  tent  at  sunrise 


bound 
ring  clay, 
on  the  groui 
lay. 


The  pains  of  death  are  past, 
Labonr  and  sorrow  cease  ; 
And  life's  long  warfare  clos'd  at  last, 
His  soul  ig  found  in  peace. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  ! 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ. 
And  while  eternal  ages  run. 
Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  residing  at  CeUar- 
dyke,  was  born  in  Kilrenny,  of  respectable 
parents,  though  in  humble  circumstances, 
about  the  year  1805.  At  four  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  tn  the  Parish  School,  where  he 
cnntiuufd  fur  six  years,  and  received  that 
amnunt  nf  L-ducation  which  in  after  life  gave 
him  a  decided  taste  for  literature,  and 
enabled  him  to  improve  himself  by  private 
study  at  leisure  hours  in  several  branches  of 
useful  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  father,  John  Brown,  a 
tailor  in  Kilrenny,  whom  he  faithfully  and 
honestly  served  for  four  years,  and  Thomas 
has  continued  ever  since  to  follow  the  same 
occupation.  During  his  apprenticeship,  and 
after  its  expiration,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
assiduously  sought  to  acquaint  himself  with 
general  liter.ature,  and  siwnt  his  spare  hours 
in  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  moral  training  was  not  ne- 
glected.    Hear  what  he  says  himself  on  that 
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point :— "  In  lonkiiic;  back  upou  the  forma- 
tiou  of  my  moral  chai-aoter,  my  mind  always 
reverts  to  the  good  providence  of  God  in 
placing  my  early  days,  and  consequently 
opening  understanding,  under  the  Gospel 
ministry  of  the  l\ev.  James  Brown  (the 
parish  n:inister  of  Kilrenny),  an  ornament 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  united  the 
attra.nions  nf  .natorv  with  the  life-giving 
<lM,uir,,  -  .lil,  ■  (  i,  -.'  :  ..i  much  so,  that  I, 
ill  .      I    .  .  ,      ■  .  (  Iii.-i  parishioners, 

1<  '  ,  S;ibbath  as  could 

it  .1.  ;i.  I  I- :  ,!  ,  \,-i',.;.  .  iM tification."  He 
tliru  ■,...■,  .ill  i.i  .~uih\  iliat  the  minister 
foriiK'il  Salilialli  s.li,.,.l>  in  tlir  iiarish,  and 
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kI   tlu 


ablK 


best  1 


acquire  that  "  varied  information  necessary 
to  make  a  Sabbath  school  a  place  of  attrac- 
tion, as  well  as  of  instruction."  About  the 
year  1820  Mr  Brc.un  uua lii^'d,  and  after- 
wards became  the  faila-r  u[  a  )aoUy  large 
family.  Being  a  man  of  a.  vi_L,'iiiMU.s  mind, 
and  respectable  scliolui'sliii',  from  having 
early  cultivated  a  taste  for  literatui'e,  be 
became  an  occasional  contributor  to  pubhc 
journals,  and  writer  of  essays,  and  in  this 
way,  when  family  cares  arose,  and  pecuniary 
difiiculties  overtook  him,  he  at  once  found  a 
solace  to  his  feeliii^^s  in  his  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  at  tlio  same  time  earned  a  few 
pounds  j-eadv  fm-  his  family  by  the  use  of 
his  pen.  In  'lS4Ll  he  wrote  an  essay,  entitled 
"The  Sabbath;  Britain's  best  Bulwark," 
and  obtained  by  it  the  first  prize  for  working 
men's  essavs,  given  by  Wm.  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  Tillecliewan  Castle.  Twelve  y«vrs  after 
this,  C  i.e.,  in  1861)  he  published  "  Musings 
of  a  Workman  on  the  Pains  and  Praise  of 
Man's  Great  Sub.stitute,"  in  blank  verse. 
This  is  his  most  important  work.  It  was 
printed  at  his  own  risk"  ;  was  well  received 
at  its  publication,  and  is  still  held  in  deseived 
repute.  This  production,  W'e  are  told  in  the 
preface,  "  is  not  expected  nor  intended  to 
introduce  the  humble  author  into  the  arena 
of  fame,  nor  to  add  to  the  literature  of  the 
country.  It  is  presented  simply  as  the 
mental  recreation  of  a  working  man,  and  ae 
illustrative  of  what  a  mind,  bent  on  improv- 
ing itself  may  accomiilish,  even  with  very 
moderate,  and  almost  inadequate  means. 
That,  in  short,  the  chief  object  of  pubhca- 
tion  will  have  been  attained  if  it  shoidd  in 
any  measure  contribute  to  the  adoption  on 
the  part  of  the  working  man  of  a  similar 
course  of  mental  activity  and  recreation,  in 
order  to  counteract  and  alleviate  the  wear 
and  tear  of  every  day  labour."  Mr  Brown 
was  in  May  1849  appointed  to  be  inspector 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  KUrenny,  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  in  18G2  deputy  post- 
master of  the  burgh,  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, for  which  his  good  ]irinciples 
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BRUCE,  The  Family  of:— This  is  the 
name  of  an  illustrious  Scottish  family  of 
Norman  origin.     Robert  de  Brus  or  Bruys 


came  over  to 

f^nc'lan. 

with  VViUiam  the 

Conqueror,   ai 

.1  «as    n 

•aided  for  his  ser- 

vices  by    a 

Mill    ..f 

ind   in   Yorkshire. 

Robert,  hiss., 

,  wa..  Hi.. 

...iiipamou-m-arms 

of  David   I. 

if  S.:..tla 

d  at  the  Court  of 

Henry  I.  of  England  ;  and  when  the  Scot- 
tish prince,  David,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  he,  in  accordance  with  the 
enlighteneil  policy  which  made  him  encour- 
age tlie  settlement  of  Normans  and  Saxons 
in  his  new  . I. .mini. .us,  b..'st,iwed  thelordship 
of  Auiiaii.lali'  iMi'.u  Ids  early  friend  and 
compani.in,  1 ;..!.,, it  .le  I'.ras.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  s.....iid  l;..l...t  ..arrii'd  on  the 
English  line  .  .f  IL.'  familv,  ^^]<\\c  his  y.iunger 
son  became  th..  1 11-.. ji.r  f..uii'ler  ..t  the  Scot- 
tish branch.  Ills  -i.  ;,t-^r:;uds.m  married 
Isabel,  seeon.l  dau^hur  ef  iJaviJ,  Karl  of 
Huntingdon,  ijrother  of  "SVilUam  the  Lion, 
and  then-  eldest  son  was  Robert  de  Bruce, 
the  competitor  with  Bahol  for  the  Scottish 
throne.  His  son,  also  named  Robert,  mar- 
ried, in  singularandromantic  circumstances, 
a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  the  only 
child  of  Ni'^el,  Earl  of  Can-ick,  and  Lord 
of  Turuberry,  and  Margaret,  a  daughter  of 
Walter,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and 
thus  added  larg'ely  to  the  estates  and  feudal 
influence  of  the  family.  Of  this  union 
Rol)ert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence, was  the  first-fruit.  He  was  born 
on  the  21st  of  M.arch  1274,  the  year  in 
which  Edward  1.  of  England  was  crowned. 
His  early  years  were,  in  aU  probability, 
passed  at  the  castle  of  Turnberry,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  mother,  C.Hintess  of  ("arrick  ; 
but  his  father  afterwar.ls  pla.e.l  liim  at  the 
English  Court,  and  li.-  v,:is  traiue.l  by 
Edward  himself  in  all  tli.;  ex.r.  ises  of  war 
and  clnvali-y.  After  the  contest  for  the 
Scottish  Crown  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Ealiol,  the  elder  Bruce  and  his  son,  the 
Earl  of  Carrick,  indignantly  refused  to  do 
homage  to  Bali.il,  the  new  monarch.  The 
gram  Is.  m  of  the  competiti  ir  for  the  throne, 
then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  therefore  in- 
vested with  the  family  estates  in  Annan- 
dale  and  the  title  of  i'.arl  of  Carrick,  and 
did  homage  to  John  BaHol  as  his  lawful 
sovereign.  The  elder  Bruce  died  at  his 
castle  of  Lochmaben  in  1295  ;  his  son  sur- 
vived till  1304,  and  on  his  death  the  im- 
mense EngUsh  estates  of  the  family  were 
inherited  by  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  had 
then  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  While 
Edward,  the  English  king,  was  engrossed 
with  his  French  wars,  the  Earl  of  Carrick 
resolved  on  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Scots,  and  endeavouring  by  their  means 
at  once  to  gain  the  Crown,  which,  he  held, 
of  right  belonged  to  him,  and  to  recover  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom.  After  a 
series  of  adventures,  among  which  was  the 
unpremeditated  slaughter  of  a  rival  named 
Comyn,  Bruce,  summoning  to  his  assist- 
ance the  frien.ls  an.  1  adherents  of  his  family, 
with  a  few  n..bl..s  wli..  were  known  to  bo 
favourable  to  tlie  eaiise  ..t  Se..ttish  indepen- 
dence, went  l.i  Sei.iie,  was  there  solemnly 
crowned  on  the  27th  March  1300,  and  took 
83 
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upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  King  of 
Scotland,  by  the  name  of  Robert  the  First. 
After  several  years  of  constant  skirmishing, 
during  which  the  Scottish  king  was  barely 
able  to  maintain  his  ground,  Edward  II. 
(for  Edward  I.  was  now  dead)  decided  to 
make  one  great  effort  to  reduce  Scotland  to 
subjection.  In  summer  1314  he  led  an 
army  of  100,000  men  into  that  country. 
Bruce  drew  up  his  troops,  which  were  only 
30,000  in  number,  at  Eannockburn,  near 
Stirling.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  by 
steady  valour  the  Scots  were  victorious, 
Edward  being  forced  to  fly  ignominiously 
from  the  field.  The  Scottish  king  gained 
an  immense  booty,  besides  securing  his 
crown  and  the  independence  of  his  country. 
This  glorious  battle,  both  in  its  immediate 
consequences  and  its  more  remote  effects, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  It 
virtually  made  sure  at  once  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  country  ;  and  while 
Ireland  at  this  time  was  sinking  under  Eng- 
lish rule  through  its  unfortunate  dissensions, 
the  national  sjiirit  of  the  Scots,  united  under 
one  beloved  leader,  saved  their  compara- 
tively poor  country  from  that  disaster,  and 
enabled  it  at  the  jiroper  time  to  accede  to 
an  union  instead  of  submitting  to  a  con- 
quest. Doubtless,  the  ]iroud  jiosition  which 
Scotland  now  occupies  is  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  deliverance  achieved  by  Iving 
Robert  Bruce  and  his  gallant  compatriots. 
Scotland  was  now  free  from  inviiders,  and 
a  complete  panic  fell  upon  the  English.  A 
Scottish  Parhament  was  held  at  Ayr  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Crown,  and  Bruce, 
who  so  well  deserved  the  distinction,  was 
acknowledged  king,  to  the  exclusion  of 
BaUol's  descendants,  who  served  the  inte- 
rests of  the  English  monarchs.  The  crown, 
it  was  agreed,  should,  after  Robert's  death, 
pass  to  his  brother  Edward,  though  IJruce 
lumself  had  a  daughter,  who  would  have 
been  heir  to  the  crown  according  to  modern 
ideas.  On  Edward's  failure,  Marjory,  tlie 
King's  daughter,  and  her  olispring  were  to 
succeed  ;  and  ere  long  she  was  married  to 
Walter,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  by  whom 
the  Stuart  dynasty  was  founded.  The 
heroic  King  Robert  dietl  on  the  7th  June 
1320,  m  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
of  Dunfermline.  So  recently  as  the  year 
1818,  neai-ly  TM)  years  after,  his  burial 
vault  was  discovered^  ami  his  skeleton  was 
solemnly  re-interred.  King  Robert  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  David  II.,  who  in 
due  time,  in  terms  of  a  treaty,  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  the  English  king, Edward  III. 
The  old  tower  of  Clackmannan,  now  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  King  Kol)ert  Bruce.  Its 
height  is  seventy-nine  feet,  and  contains  a 
variety  of  ajiartnifnts  ;  it  lias  been  sur- 
rounded l.y  a  moat  witli  a  di\twlii-i,lge.  The 
view  from  tliis  tower  is  exeeedinsly  Ijeauti- 
ful.  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.,  tlie  last  laird  of 
Claclimaimau,   died  in  1772,  and  was  de- 


scended, it  is  said,  in  a  direct  line  from 
King  Robert.  His  widow,  the  old  lady  of 
Claclimannan,  was  equally  remarkable  for 
wit,  good  humour,  economy,  and  devotion 
to  the  house  of  Stuart.  She  had  the  sword 
of  King  Robert  inher  possession,  with  which 
she  assumed  the  privilege  of  conferring 
knighthood.  When  Burns  visited  this  old 
Jacobite  lady,  she  knighted  the  poet  with 
the  king's  sword,  observing,  while  she  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  "  that  she  had  a 
better  richt  to  do  so  than  some  other  folk  i" 
When  asked  if  she  was  of  Bruce's  family, 
she  woukl  answer  with  much  dignity, 
"  King  Robert  was  ofmyfamilu."  As  long 
as  she  lived  the  tower  was  the  constant 
resort  of  her  numerous  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. She  bequeathed  King  Robert's 
sword,  with  a  helmet,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  him  at  Bamiockburn,  and  also  a 
double-handed  sword  belonging  to  Sir  John 
de  Graham,  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  these 
interesting  rehcs  are  at  Broomhall.  The 
town  of  Elgin  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a 
branch  of  the  illustrious  and  royal  house  of 
Bruce.  Thomas,  third  Lord  Bruce  of  Kin- 
loss,  w.as  created  Earl  of  Elgin  by  Charles 
I.  in  1U33.  His  son,  the  second  Earl,  was 
also  created  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  in  the  peer- 
age of  England.  Charles,  fourth  Earl  of 
Elgin,  and  thu-d  Earl  of  Adesbuiy,  died 
without  male  issue  in  1047,  and  the  Scot- 
tish peerage  devolved  on  the  heir  male, 
Charles,  ninth  Earl  of  Kincardine.  His 
lordship  was  the  father  of  WUliam  and 
Thomas— the  sixth  and  seventh  Earls — the 
latter  fhstinguished  for  forming  the  valu- 
able collection  caller!  the  "Elgin  Marbles," 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

BRUCE,  J.SJUES,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, K.T.,  late  Governor-General  of 
India,  was  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
nobleman  who  enriched  the  art  treasures  of 
the  kingdom  by  his  collection  of  sculptures, 
generally  known  as  the  "Elgin  Mai-bles." 
He  was  educated  at  his  father's  seat  in  Eife- 
shire,  and  afterwards  at  Eton,  and  from 
Eton  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  band  of  scholars 
and  statesmen,  including  Sir  George  Lewis, 
Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning,  and  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  were  reared  in  that  cele- 
brated seat  of  learning.  He  was  of  the  first 
class  in  classics  in  1832,  and  subsequently 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
being  then  known  in  his  f.ather's  lifetime  as 
Lord  Bruce.  We  hear  httle  more  of  him 
till  1841.  In  that  year  he  married,  and 
was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Southampton  ;  and  in  1.S42,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom, 
which,  being  a  .Sc'tch  peerage,  interfered 
with  his  seat  m  tlie  Low  er,  without  elevating 
him  to  the  l'].iier  House  of  ParUament. 
However,  Sir  Kubeit  I'eel  .and  L. .rd  Stanley 
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trained  in  t  hnst  thurcli,  were 
both  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Earl, 
.and  in  1S42  ottered  him  the  Governor- 
Geueralship  of  Jamaica.    Lord  Grey  was 
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qiiito  riglit  in  ulaiiuius  tho  honour  of 
having  sent  hini  to  Canada ;  but  Lord  Derby 
had  sent  him  previously  to  Jamaica,  and 
therefore  was  the  first  to  introduce  hun  to 
pubUc  life.  In  Jamaica  Lord  Elgin  had  no 
eiUiy  liisk,  but  he  acquitted  himself  so  well 
tliat  whuu  ia  1S4G  the  Whigs  had  to  seek 
out  tl  il  1  t  man  they  could  find  to  be 
Uo  rn  r  t  en  1  d  f  C  mx  1 1  thty  i  itche  1 
upi  n  Loi  I  Lk  n  1  t  It  I  I  1  > 
connections     Tl  1 

that  the  Wli^siu  1  t  L  1  tut 
some     f  the  t       k       t  1  i  t     c 

LoidLI,mf  dhU   1!       It      \   th  c    i     1 1 
mate  tact      Hecunel       tmCmiiitl 
conoiliat  ry    1    li  y      t    1  s    f  itl    i  in  hw 
Loid  Duihxm     xu  I  1  >    i 
trahty  between  i    it 
resomces  of  the  e 
commercial  andb\ 
way  to  stu  ly  the 


did  moie  th  u    i     i      it 
and  to  kn  t  the  C    u    I 
to  the  m  tl    1  c        tij       11 
ful  that  m  Ib-lJ  he  was  1 
British  peeiJoB     The  ne\t  1 

was  called  ui    n  to  fill  w.ib  tl    t         V 
sador  to  China      Itwa      nl  t    tl 

that  he  heard  of  the  in  li  u         t  u  t 

once  onveiysltn  leiiiif  rnxtiuu  he  divined 
the  impoitancB  of  tl  e  en  i  an  I  t  k  upon 
him  elf  to  divert  t  C  1  uttx  the  troops 
whieh  h  1 1  leeu  oideie  1  t  CI  mx  in  ■support 
of  his  mis  1  n  theie  This  is  me  of  those 
acts  f  1 1)  1  decision  of  official  courage 
and  of  unselh  h  th  iu„ht  which  historians 
will  e     1   Irl    1  t  t     rem  mber      He  pa  se  1 


aU  I  tl  e  uiii  t       t       t   i  tl 

the  C   1  1         1      1    t     ms  the   I  ot     1 1 

prese  it  r  1  tl  i  \  ith  them  !N  ot  t  rei  e 
howe\ei  dl  Loll  El„  n  ret  m  t3  thi 
countrj.  In  the  summer  of  Ib.iJ  Loid 
Pahnerston  entered  upon  office  once  more, 
and  Lord  Elgin  became  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  with  the  duties  of  Postmaster- 
General.  What  fi>Uowed  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  recoun  t.     The  brother  of  Lord  Elgm, 


he  ought  to  have  been  received  in  Pekiu. 
Access  to  the  capital,  however,  was  refused 
to  him,  save  on  conditions  wliich  were  c<;tn- 
sidered  derogatory  to  the  British  iv|  irest-u- 
tative,  and  when  we  insisted  on  the  rights 
secured  to  us  by  treaty,  there  ensued  the 
disaster  of  the  Peiho.  Forthwith,  in  18(30, 
Lord  Elgin  was  despatched  onee  more  to 
sustain  the  English  authority,  and  he 
thoroughlv  fulfilled  his  mission  Lv  entering 
IVkin  ill  state,  aiHl  r,.i .Ui,,^  ii,r  .iiliinis- 
si.iuoftlictVWsi,,,!,  i  ,   I   .      -    .    .:,  I.i.lhr 


post  his  friends  remembered  how  tho  two 
previous  Governors,  his  college  friends,  had 
auffiared  from  the  severity  of  their  labours 
ia  an  oppressive  climate.  It  was  felt  at  the 
same  time  that  so  much  misfortune  must 
have  its  interval  of  brightnes.';,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  Lord  Elgin  might  esca|je  He, 
too,  fell  and  fell  m  harness  but  he  hod 
J  India  grow  in 
e,   and  hold   out 

I  I     h  for  years  past  we  had 
t    I       It        t  itam      All  through  hia 

111  ful  m  his  undert  ikings, 

u  1  h         s    leeessf  ul  to  the  1  vst      He  owed 

th  it  su  u  t  so  much  t  ^  ^^'^'^t  genius  as 

t  1     use   to  social  tict    an  I  to  a  love 

f  1       It      lv  w   rk      So  fell  an  ther  of  the 

lit     t     1        I  V  \  h  n  the  empire 

I      1  maintained. 

mm  to  know 

V     but  on  the 

t   feel  that  he 

t     t     1         ul      1 1     1 11     i„e  with  his 

11    tl    IM  n     an  Itliehipiyirispects 

1    Uie   1 1     i   utj    anl   iiivite    honour 

1    I   f  1   e\  r       Lord   El^m    was  not 

I  t    see  the  full  consequences  of  hia 

II  an  1    ability  m    China     nor   the 
1      1)1  ent  of  Indian  prosperity  under  hia 

1  1  1 1  le  To  successors  he  has  left  the 
1  J  1  o  out  of  the  changes  which  he  began, 
and  there  can  be  no  gieater  disaj  pointment 
to  an  active  and  ambitious  spmt  He  has 
p  issed  away  hi  e  the  rest  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  government  of  the  great  Asiatic 
Empire  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  not  a 
siUole  Governor  General  remains  alive,  ex- 
cept Lord  EllenboroUoh  who  went  outtwo- 
an  1 1  \cnty  yeais  a"o  L  rd  Auckland  has 
1  1  lea  1      Lor  1  H  irdin^e  is  dead. 

I  fDiUiousie  mlL  id  Canning 

1  en  L  1  lEl^m  followed  them 
f  fifty  t  vo  leavm„  the  great 
t  t  t  1  1  iiz  f  the  official  world  once 
m  le  m  the  g  ft  of  the  Premier  who  has 
en  fit  t  >  best  w  the  same  on  Sir  John  L. 
M  L  uvrence  Bart  ^\  e  may  here  give  an 
account  of  the  last  daj  s  of  Lord  Elgin.  It 
was  on  the  12th  of  October  that  he  ascended 
the  Kotung  Pass,  and  on  the  I3th  crossed 
the  famous  Twig  Bridge  over  the  river 
Chandra.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  rude 
texture  of  birch  branches  of  wliich  it  is 
cmuiinsr.l.  and  wliich,  at  this  late  season, 
was  so  runt  and  shuttered  by  the  wear  and 
tear  rif  the  past  year,  as  to  render  the  pass- 
age of  it  a  matter  of  great  exertion.  Lord 
Elgin  was  completely  prostrated  by  the 
etlort,  and  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  on  this  adventure  he 
never  rallied.  But  he  returned  to  his  camp, 
and  continued  his  march  on  horseback, 
until,  on  the  22d,  an  alarming  attack 
obMged  him  to  be  carried,  by  slow  stages,  to 
Dhurmsala.  There  he  was  joined,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  by  his  friend  and  medical 
adviser,  Dr  Macrae,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  Calcutta  on  the  first  alarming 
indications  of  his  illness.  By  this  tune,  the 
disorder  had  declared  itself  in  such  a  form 
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fw  to  cause  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
to  others,  as  well  as  to  himself  the  most 
distressing  sufierhigs.  There  had  been  a 
momentary  rally,  during  which  the  fact  of 
his  illness  had  been  communicated  to  Eng- 
land. But  this  ])asst'd  away  ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  November,  Dr  .^Wacrae  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  iliiiehs  was  mortah 
This  iutellisenee,  whicli  he  comnuinicated 
at  once  to  Lord  Elgin,  was  received  with  a 
calmness  and  fortitude  which  never  tkserted 
him  through  all  the  scenes  which  followed. 
It  was  imijossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  with  which, 
in  the  presence  of  a  death  unusually  terrible, 
and  accompanied  by  circumstances  unusually 
trying,  he  show-ed,  in  equal  degrees  and 
with  the  most  unvarying  constancy,  two  of 
the  gr.andest  elements  of  human  character 
-  -unselfish  resignation  of  himself  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  thoughtfid  consideration,  down 
to  the  smallest  particulars,  for  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  others,  both  jraljlic  and  pri- 
vate. When  once  he  had  satisfied  Mmself, 
by  minute  inquiries  from  Dr  Macrae,  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  after  one  deep,  earnest, 
heartfelt  regret  that  he  should  thus  suddenly 
be  parted  from  those  nearest  and  deai-est,  to 
whom  his  life  was  of  such  inestimable  im- 
portance, and  that  he  should  he  removed 
just  as  he  had  prepared  himself  to  benefit 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  he 
steadily  set  his  face  heavenward.  He  was 
startled,  he  was  awed  ;  he  felt  it  "hard, 
hard,  to  beUeve  that  his  Mfe  was  condemned," 
but  there  was  no  looking  backward.  Of  the 
officers  of  his  staff  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  on  that  day.  "  It  is  well,"  he  saiil  to 
one  of  them,  "  that  I  should  die  in  harness." 
And  therefore  he  saw  no  one  habitually, 
except  Dr  INIacrae,  wlio  combined  with  liis 
medical  skill  the  tenderness  ami  devotion  at 
once  of  a  friend  and  of  a  pastor  ;  his  attached 
secretary,  i\Ir  Thurlow,  who  had  rendered 
him  tlie  most  faithful  services,  not  only 
through  the  period  of  his  Indian  \Ue- 
royalty,  but  during  his  last  mission  to 
China';  and  her  who  had  shared  his  every 
thought,  and  whose  courageous  spirit  now- 
rose  above  the  weakness  of  the  fragde  frame, 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  and 
worthy  of  him  to  wdiom,  by  niiiht  and  day, 
she  constantly  ministered.  On  the  follow- 
ing day, the  clergyman  whom  he  had  ordered 
to  be  summoned,  and  for  whose  arrival  he 
waited  with  much  anxiety,  reached  Dhurm- 
saia,  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion 
to  himself  and  those  with  him.  "  We  are 
now  entering  on  a  New  Communion,"  he 
had  said  that  morning,  "the  Living  and 
the  Dead  ;"  and  his  spirit  then  appeared  to 
master  pain  and  weakness,  ai:id  to  sustain 
him  in  a  holy  calm  during  the  ceremony, 
and  for  a  few  hours  afterwards.  "  It  is  a 
comfort,"  he  whispered,  "to  have  laid  aside 
all  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  to  ]iut  myself 
in  the  hands  of  God  ;"  and  he  was  able  to 
listen  at  intervals  to  favourite  jiassaqes  from 
the  New  Testament.  That  evening  closed 
in  with  an  aggravation  of  suffering.  It  was 
8G 


the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  anniversary 
of  his  wedding-day.  On  the  following 
morning.  Lady  Elgin,  with  his  approval, 
rode  up  to  the  cemetery  at  Dhurmsala,  to 
select  a  spot  for  his  grave,  and  he  gently 
expressed  pleasure  when  told  of  the  quiet 
and  beautiful  aspect  of  the  spot  chosen,  with 
the  glorious  view  of  the  snowy  range  tower- 
ing above,  and  the  wide  prospect  of  liill  and 
jilain  below.  _  The  days  and  nights  of  the 
fortnight  which  followed  were  a  painful 
alternation  of  severe  suffering  and  rai-e  in- 
tervals of  comparative  traiiquilUty.  They 
were  soothed  by  the  never-failing  devotion 
of  those  that  were  always  at  hand  to  read 
to  him  or  to  receive  his  remarks.  He  often 
asked  to  hear  chosen  chapters  from  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  (as  the  40th  and  55th),  sometimes 
murmuring  over  to  himself  any  striking 
verses  that  they  contained,  and  at  other 
times  repeating  by  heart  favourite  Psalms, 
one  of  which  recalled  to  him  an  early  feat  of 
his  youth,  wdien  he  had  translated  into 
Greek  the  137th  Psalm,  "  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept."  At 
times  he  dehghted  to  hear  his  little  girl,  who 
had  been  the  constant  comi>anion  of  his 
travels,  repeat  some  of  Keble's  hymns,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  festivals  of  St  John  the 
EvangeUst  and  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
Ye.ars  ago  he  had  prided  himseU  on  having 
been  the  first  to  introduce  into  Scotland  The 
Christian  Year,  which  he  brought  as  a 
student  from  Oxford,  where  the  first  edition 
— first  of  its  77  editions — had  just  a]>peared. 
How  touching  a  reward  to  him  —  how 
touching  a  tribute  to  the  enduring  piety  and 
genius  of  its  venerable  author,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  tract  of  time  to  both— of 
quiet  pastoral  life  and  eager  controversies 
for  the  one,  of  dijilomacy  and  t'overnmeut, 
war  and  shipwreck,  and' travels  from  liemi- 
^Iihere^  to  hemis]ihere,  for  the  oth.-r— that 
fountain  of  early  devotion  should  still  remain 
fresh  and  pure  to  soothe  his  dying  hours. 
It  will  naturally  be  understood  that  long 
converse  was  really  impossible.  As  occa- 
sions arose,  a  few  words  were  breathed,  an 
appropriate  verse  quoted,  and  a  few  minutes 
were  all  that  could  be  'A\  en  at  auv  one  time 
t.i  discourse  upon  it.  It  is  chia-aeteristic  of 
his  strong  cheerful  faith,  even  during  those 
last  tr^'ing  moments,  that  he  on  one  occa- 
sion asked  to  have  the  more  sujipUcatory, 
jienitential  Psalms  exchanged  for  those  of 
lirai.se  and  thanksgiving,  in  wdiich  he  joined, 
knowing  them  alieady  by  heart ;  and  in  the 
same  strain  of  cahn  yet  triumphant  hope, 
he  whispered  to  himself  on  the  night  when 
his  alarming  state  was  first  made  known  to 
him,  "  Hallelujah  :  the  Lord  God  Omnipo- 
tent reigneth.  We  shall  all  meet  again." 
That  thought  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch 
by  the  sight  of  a  poitrait  of  a  beloved  son, 
who  had  died  in  England  during  his  absence. 
It  arrived  in  the  close  of  those  sad  days. 
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tenderness  and  delight  which  at  .uiee  lifted 
his  miud  above  the  suflering  of  his  ujortal 
illness.     Again  and  again,  he  desired  to  see 
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it,  and  to  speak  of  it,  witli  the  fixed  convic- 
tion that  he  and  his  "angel  boy,"  as  he 
called  him,  would  soon  meet  in  a  better 
•world.  "  Oh,  when  shall  ]  be  with  you  ?" 
"  You  know  where  he  is  ;  we  shall  all  go  to 
him  ;  he  is  happy."  Every  care  had  been 
talicn  for  tlit-  public  intere.sts,  and  for  tlie 
interests  of  tboso  still  nearer  and  dearer  to 
him.  He  bacl  laid  the  most  .solemn  charcfe 
on  his  faithful  .secretary  to  conduct  Lady 
Elgin  homo  on  her  mournful  and  solitary 
voj'age.  ...  It  was  remarkable  that 
as  the  end  drew  nearer,  the  keen  sense  of 
public  dutyionce  more  flashed  up  within  him. 
It  was  on  the  19th  that  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  wonder  what  was  meant  by 
his  long  lingering ;  and  once,  half  wandering, 
he  whispered,  "  If  I  did  not  die,  I  might  get 
to  Lahore,  and  carry  out  the  t)nginal  pro- 
gramme." Later  in  the  day  he  sent  for  Mr 
Thurlow,  and  desired  that  a  message  should 
be  sent,  through  Sir  Cliarles  Wood,  expres- 
sive of  his  love  and  devotion  to  the  Queen, 
and  of  his  determination  to  do  his  woric  to 
the  last  possible  moment.  His  voice,  faint 
and  inaudible  at  first,  gained  strength  with 
the  earnestness  of  the  words  which  came 
forth  as  if  direct  from  his  heart,^  and  which, 
as  soon  as  ]>ronounced,  left  him  prostrate 
with  the  exei-tion.  He  begged,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  "  best  blessing"  might  be  sent 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  also  a  iirivate  message  to  Sur  Charles 
Wood  ill  Eugl.and.  These  were  his  la«t 
pubKc  acts.  A  few  words  and  looks  of 
intense  affection  for  his  wife  and  child  were 
all  that  escaped  him  afterwards.  One  more 
night  of  agonised  restlessness,  followed  by 
an  almost  sudden  close  of  the  long  struggle, 
and  a  few  moments  of  perfect  calm,  and  hia 
spirit  was  released.  Varied,  eventful,  as 
was  his  course — wrapt  up  in  the  intricacies 
of  diplomacy— entangled  in  disputes  with 
Canadian  factions  and  Oriental  folUes,  he 
still  kept  steadily  before  him,  as  steadily  as 
any  great  philanthropist,  or  missionary,  or 
reformer  that  ever  lived,  those  principles  of 
truth  and  justice  and  benevolence,  to  main- 
tain which  was  his  sufficient  reward  for 
months  and  years  of  long  and  patient  wait- 
ing, for  storms  of  obloquy  and  misunder- 
standing. Philosophical  or  religious  truth, 
in  the  highest  sense,  lie  had  not  the  leisure 
to  follow.  Yet  even  here  his  memoranda, 
his  speeches,  we  believe  his  conversation, 
constantly  showed  how  open  his  mind  was 
to  receive  profound  impressions  from  the 
most  opposite  quarters  ;  bow  firm  a  hold  was 
laid  upon  it  by  any  truth  or  fact  which  it 
had  touched  in  his  passage  through  the 
many  strange  vicissitudes  of  life.  "  If 
public  writers  think  that  they  cannot  argue 
with  eloquence  without  showing  feeling,"  {so 
he  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  Calcutta  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  Lancashire  distress  was 
to  be  discussed,  but  how  far  beyond  any 
such  immediate  occasion  does  the  wisdom 
of  his  words  extend !)  "  then,  for  God's  sake, 
let  them  give  utterance  to  their  opinions. 
It  would  be  much  better  than  to  deprive  us 


of  the  spark  which  concussion  with  flint 
may  kiniile.  I  would  rather  myself  swallow 
a  whole  bushel  of  chafl'than  lose  the  precious 
grains  of  truth  which  may  somewhere  or 
other  be  scattered  in  it."  How  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  vulgar,  unreasoning  timidity 
and  fastidiousness  of  the  mass  of  statesmen 
and  teachers  and  preachers,  whose  first 
thought  is  to  suppress  all  eloquence  and 
enthusiasm  from  apprehension  of  its  possible 
accompaniments  —  who  would  willingly 
throw  away  whole  bushels  of  truth  lest 
they  should  accidentally  swallow  a  few 
grains  of  chaff.  How  entirely  is  the  senti- 
ment worthy  of  those  noble  treatises  which, 
we  have  been  a.ssured,  were  his  constant 
companions  wherever  he  travelled,  and 
from  which  he  delighted  to  read  the  soul- 
stirring  calls  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  and 
resolute  faith  in  truth— the  Prose  Works  of 
Milton.  Wherever  else  he  was  honoured, 
and  however  few  were  his  visits  to  his 
native  land,  yet  Scotland  at  least  always 
delighted  to  claim  him  as  her  own.  Always 
his  countrymen  were  proud  to  feel  that  he 
worthily  bore  the  namemost  dear  to  Scottish 
hearts.  Always  his  unvarying  integrity 
shone  to  them  with  the  steady  hght  of  an ' 
unchanging  beacon  above  the  stormy  dis- 
cords of  the  Scottish  church  and  nation. 
Whenever  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Fife- 
shire,  he  was  welcomed  by  all,  high  and  low, 
as  their  friend  and  chief.  Here  at  any  rate 
were  fuUy  known  the  industry  with  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  small  details  of 
local,  often  trying  and  troublesome,  busi- 
ness ;  the  affectionate  confidence  with  which 
he  took  counsel  of  the  fidehty  and  experi- 
ence of  the  aged  friends  and  servants  of  his 
house  ;  the  cheerful  contentment  with  which 
he  was  willing  to  work  for  their  interests 
and  for  those  of  his  family,  with  the  same 
fairness  and  patience  as  he  would  have  given 
to  the  most  exciting  events  or  the  most 
critical  moments  of  his  public  career.  There 
his  children,  young  as  they  were,  were  made 
familiar  with  the  union  of  wisdom  and  play- 
fulness with  which  he  guided  them,  and  with 
the  simple  and  self-denying  habits  of  which 
he  gave  them  so  striking  an  example.  By 
that  ancestral  home,  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Abbey;  Church  of  Dunfermline,  would  have 
been  his  natural  resting-place.  Those  vaults 
had  but  two  years  ago  been  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  another  of  the  same 
house,  his  brother,  General  Bruce,  whose 
lamented  death — also  in  the  service  of  his 
Queen  and  country — followed  immediately 
on  his  return  from  the  journey  in  which  he 
had  accompanied  the  Prince  of  "Wales  to 
the  Eoiit,  and  in  which  he  had  caught  the 
fatal  malady  that  brought  him  to  his  un- 
timely end.  "You  have  lost  a  kind  and 
good  uncle,  and  a  kind  and  good  godfather," 
so  Lord  Elgin  wrote  to  his  little  boy,  who 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  General,  "and 
you  are  now  the  only  Robert  Bruce  in  the 
family.  It  is  a  good  name,  and  you  must 
try  and  bear  it  nobly  and  bravely  as  those 
who  have  borne  it  before  you  have  done.  If 
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you  look  at  their  lives  you  will  see  that  they 
alwaj's  considered  hi  the  first  place  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  only  in  the  second 
what  it  might  be  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able to  do.  This  is  the  way  to  steer  a 
straight  coiu^e  through  life,  and  to  meet 
the  close  of  it,  as  you  dear  uncle  did,  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips."  By  few  could  General 
Bruce's  loss  have  been  felt  more  than  by 
Lord  Elgin  hunself.  "  No  two  brothers," 
he  used  to  say,  "  were  ever  more  helpful  to 
each  other."  The  telegram  that  brought 
the  tidings  to  him  at  Calcutta  was  but  one 
word.  "And  yet,"  he  said,  "how  much 
in  that  one  word  !  It  teUs  me  that  I  have 
lost  a  wise  counsellor  in  diiSculties,  a 
staunch  friend  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
one  on  whom,  if  anything  had  befaUeu 
myself,  I  could  always  have  relied  to  care 
for  those  left  behind  me."  He  sleeps  far 
away  from  hia  native  land,  on  the  heights 
of  Dhurmsala — a  fitting  grave,  let  us  rejoice 
to  think,  for  the  Viceroy  of  India,  over- 
looking from  its  lofty  height  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  hiU  and  plain  of  tliese  mighty 
provinces — a  fittmg  burial,  may  we  not 
say,  beneath  the  snow-clad  Himalaya  range, 
■  for  one  who  dwelt  with  such  serene  satis- 
faction on  aU  that  was  grand  and  beautiful 
in  man  and  nature — 

"  Pondering  God's  mysteries  untold  : 
And  tranquil  as  the  glacier  snows, 
He  by  those  Indian  mountains  old 
Might  well  repose." 

A  last  home,  may  we  not  say,  of  which  the 
very  name,  with  its  double  signification,  was 
worthy  of  the  spirit  which  there  passed  away 
. — "the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Place  of  Rest." 
Rest,  indeed,  to  him  after  his  long  "labo- 
rious days,"  in  that  presence  which  to  him 
was  the  only  complete  rest — the  presence  of 
Eternal  Justice.  Lord  Elgin  is  succeeded 
in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son,  Victor 
Bruce,  a  minor,  bom  in  1849,  the  issue  of 
his  Lordship's  second  marriage,  with  Lady 
Mary  Louisa  Lambton,  daughter  of  John 
George,  first  Earl  of  Durham. 

BRUCE  OF  Kennet.  The  Family  op.— 
Robert  de  Brus,  a  noble  Norman  knight, 
the  first  on  record  of  this  great  and  patriotic 
family,  attended  William  the  Conqueror 
into  England,  and  was  of  such  high  estima- 
tion that  William,  after  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, commissioned  him  to  subdue  the 
northern  parts  of  England.  He  first  pos- 
sessed the  manor  and  castle  of  Skelton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Hert  and  Hertness,  in  the 
hishoprick  of  Durham,  and  soon  increased 
his  property  in  the  former  shu-e  to  such  an 
extent,  that  before  the  end  of  the  Con- 
queror's reign  he  had  acquired  no  fewer 
than  ninety-four  lordships  in  that  county. 
The  eldest  branch  of  his  descend.ants,  the 
lords  of  Skelton,  expired  in  the  male  line 
with  Peter  de  Brus,  who  died  without  issue 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  From  a  younger 
son  of  Robert  de  Brus,  son  of  the  Norman 
knight,  sprang  the  Scottish  Bruces— the 
Braces  of  Annandale,  the  progenitors  of 
S8 


Robert  Bruce,  Kmg  of  Scotland.  To  his 
second  son,  Thomas  de  Bruys,  Sir  Robert 
de  Bruys,  second  baron  of  Clackmannan, 
granted  the  lands  of  Wester  Kennet,  Pit- 
tolden,  and  Cruickitlands,  in  the  shire  of 
Clackm.annan.      The  laird  of  Kennet  died 

the  time  of  James  I.  His  great-great- 
great  grandson,  Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet — 
served  heir  l;5th  June  1.56G — married  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  Kinninmont  of  that 
Ilk,  in  Fifeshire,  and  ha<l  an  only  daughter 
and  heiress,  Margaret  Bruce  of  Kennet, 
who  married  Archibald  Bruce,  son  of  the 
deceased  David  Bruce  of  (ireen,  a  younger 
son  of  Su:  David  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  in 
1506,  and  had  a  son  Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet, 
who  was  served  heir  to  his  mother  on  6tu 
February  1589.  He  married  in  1.599  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Alexander  Gall  of  Maw, 
in  Fifeshire,  and  left  a  son  and  successor, 
Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet,  who  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Patrick  Mun-ay  of 
Perdowie,  by  Margaret  Colville  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Lord  Colville  of  Cidross,  and 
by  her  had  issue,  David  Bruce  of  Kennet, 
who  married  Marjory,  daughter  of  David 
Young,  Esq.  of  Kirkton,  in  Fife,  and  had 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the 
eldest  son,  David  Bruce  of  Kennet,  died 
unmarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  next 
surviving  son,  James  Bruce  of  Kennet, 
who,  in  1688,  attended  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  England.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  captain  in  the  Earl  of  Leven's 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  eventually,  after 
serving  many  years  with  high  reputation, 
attamed  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He 
died  in  August  1728,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son.  Alexander  Bruce  of  Kennet,  who 
served  several  campaigns  with  reputation  in 
Flanders  during  Queen  Anne's  wars,  and 
was  appointed  in  1715  major  of  the  regiment 
raised  in  support  of  the  government  by  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  He  married  in  1714  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  Balfour,  fourth 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  in  right  of  this  m.arriage, 
the  late  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet, 
claimed  the  Burleigh  peerage.  Major  Bruce 
dying  in  1747,  left,  with  a  daughter  Margaret, 
married  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  of  Kerse, 
Bart.,  a  son  and  successor,  Robert  Bruce 
of  Kennet,  an  eminent  lawj'er,  appointed  in 
1764  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kennet.  He 
married  in  1754  Helen,  daughter  of  George 
Abercromby,  Esq.  of  Tidlibody,  and  sister 
to  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  by  whom 
he  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Lord 
Kennet  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Alexander  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet,  who 
married  15th  February  1793  Miss  H. 
Blackburn,  daughter  of  Hugh  Blackburn, 
Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  and  by  her  had  issue, 
Robert,  late  of  Kennet,  and  Hugh,  bom 
10th  Janu.ary  1800,  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  others. 

BRUCE,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Kennet,  in 
the  county  of  Cl.ackmannau,  of  Denmyot, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  of  Graugemuir- 
Easter,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  was  bom  in 
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1795,  and  died  at  Kennet  on  13th  Augiiat 
1864,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
lineage  of  this  gentleman  is  most  honour- 
able, and  the  estate  of  Kennet  itself  has 
been  possessed,  in  an  uninterrupted  sucoes 
sion,  by  the  ancestors  of  the  late  proprietor, 
for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years.  Mr 
Bruce  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet,  by  his  wife  Hugh, 
daughter  of  Mr  Hugh  Blackburn,  Glasgow, 
who  died  December  1851.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained that  this  lady  was  born  on  the  same 
day  that  her  father  died,  and  his  widow,  to 
testify  her  aflection  for  his  memory,  gave 
his  name  to  her  cliUd,  though  a  daughter. 
Mr  Alexander  Bruce,  who  increased  his 
fortune  when  in  China,  and  rebuilt  before 
his  death  the  house  at  Kennet,  had  other 
issue  -namely,  George  Abercromby,  who 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  unmarried  ;  Hugh, 
at  present  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar ; 
Lawrence  Dundas,  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
died  at  Deptford  in  1817  ;  William,  a  wine 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  also  deceased ;  Helen, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Handyside  ;  and 
Margaret,  who  is  unmarried.  The  late 
Mr  Bruce  was  the  grandson  of  Robert 
Bruce  of  Kennet,  formerly  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Clackmannan,  Professor  of  Laws 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  He 
died  in  178-5,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  Mr  Bruce  received  his  education 
at  JMu.sselburgh,  Eton,  and  0.\ford.  Choos- 
ing the  military  profession,  he  entered  the 
third  battalion  of  the  First  or  Grenadier 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  as  ensign,  on  9th 
December  1813,  and  served  with  his  regi- 
ment during  the  Peninsular  war.  Mr  Bruce 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
was  made  captain  on  25th  May  1820,  and 
four  years  afterwards  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice by  the  sale  of  his  commission.  He 
served  at  Waterloo  in  June  1815,  for  which 
he  received  the  medal  granted  for  that  occa- 
sion. In  1820  Mr  Bruce  was  returned 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  and  in  four  years  afterwards 
resigned  in  favour  of  the  Hon.  George 
Abercromby.  In  1832,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Mr  Bruce 
contested  the  representation  of  the  unitetl 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  on 
Conservative  principles,  his  opponent  being 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  who  was  re- 
turned by  a  considerable  majority.  Again, 
in  1835,  Mr  Bruce,  at  the  general  election, 
contested  the  united  counties  with  Sir 
Charles  Adam,  but  was  again  defeated, 
though  by  a  smaller  majority  than  formerly. 
Mr  Bruce  did  not  at  any  subsequent  elec- 
tion ofter  himself  as  a  candidate  ;  but  that 
his  political  views  underwent  a  change  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1857,  he  gave 
his  support  to  Lord  Melgund,  and  subse- 
quently lent  the  weight  of  his  influence  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  Liberal  candidate, 
Mr  W.  P.  Adam,  as  representative  of  the 
counties.  In  all  that  pertained  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  county  of  Clackmannan  Mr 
NO.   XII. 


Bruce  took  the  warrae.st  interest  In  1853 
he  WHS  aii|i.iintLd,  by  theEail  of  MansBeld, 
Vice-Lieutruaiit  and  Convenerof  the  county, 
having  Ijiiu  1oh_(  previously  one  of  the 
deputy-lieutenants.  Mr  Bruce  wa.«  also  a 
commissioner  of  supiily.  ■■u'-  "f  TT.  r  Ma- 
jesty's justices  of  tin-  1  '  '  1'  il"  r  of 
the  Prison  and  Pol  iir  i:  i  :  m  in- 
come-tax commissioiui.  ii.  .;  ,  iM  tlie 
office  of  chairman  of  iUc  .Sc.,tLi.-.li  ei;iitral 
Railway  Board.  Ou  the  12th  April  1825 
Mr  Bruce  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Murray,  Esq.  of  Touch- 
adam  and  Polmaiae,  which  lady  died  at 
Kennet,  without  issue,  19th  May  1840.  Mr 
Bruce  married,  secondly,  April  2G,  1848, 
Jane  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Bart,  of  Kilkerran,  county  of 
Ayr,  and  by  that  lady  had  i.'isue— an  otdy 
son,  Ale.xander  Hugh,  born  at  Kennet  13th 
July  1849,  and  who  succeed.s  to  the  estates 
of  Kennet.  Mr  Bruce  has  also  one  daughter, 
Henrietta  Anne.  Aware  of  his  descent  from 
the  house  of  Burleigh,  Mr  Bruce,  for  some 
years  past,  not  so  much  for  his  own  sake  as 
for  that  of  his  son,  has  been  very  solicitous 
as  a  claimant  for  the  dormant  Burleigh 
peerage.  This  peerage  was  attainted  in 
1716,  in  the  person  of  Kobert,  fifth  lord, 
and  the  representation  was  claimed  by  BIr 
Bruce  of  Kennet,  the  heir  of  line.     It  is 


Burleigh.  Mr  Bruce,  in  1861,  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty,  laid  his  claims  before  the 
Committee  of  Privileges.  It  was  then  ad- 
mitted that  he  "  had  much  in  his  favour." 
The  House  of  Lords  heard  arguments  in 
support  of  the  claim  in  July  1864,  liut  re- 
ived to  delay  the  further  hearing  of  the 
se  till  the  following  session  of  Parliament. 
The  health  of  Mr  Bruce  had  long  been  per- 
ptibly  declining,  and  the  aaxiety  of  near 
relatives  was  manifested  in  their  desire  to 
dissuade  him  fn  im  overtasking  his  physical 
powers  ;  but  puljlic  life  was  more  congenial 
to  Mr  Bruce  than  retirement,  and  his  last 
apijearance  out-of-doors  was  at  the  gathering 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  at 
Stirling  in  August  1864. — In  connection 
ith  the  lamented  death  of  Mr  Bruce,  the 
following  minute  has  been  placed  on  record 
by  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Central  Rail- 
way, who  met  at  Perth  on  the  15th  day  of 
August  1804  :— "  The  Board  having  had 
communicated  to  them  the  intelligence  of 
lamented  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  Esq. 
of  Kennet,  their  chairman,  resolved  to 
place  upon  record  their  deep  sense  of  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained  in  the  re- 
moval of  one  whose  name  has  so  long  been 
identified  with  the  Scottish  Central  Railway, 
and  who,  for  so  lengthened  a  period,  has 
discharged,  with  untiring  zeal  and  universal 
iptability,  the  duties  of  the  several  offices 
of  director,  deputy-chairman,  and  chairman 
of  the  company.  Mr  Bruce's  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Central  dated  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  existence — now  twenty 
3  ago — and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
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interval  of  two  years,  he  has,  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  held  a  seat  at  their 
Board.  The  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  his  great  experience,  sound 
judgment,  and  high  character,  have  long 
been  appreciated  and  acknowledged  by  the 
shareholders  and  the  public.  But  it  is  only 
his  colleagues  in  the  direction  who  can  know 
to  its  full  extent  the  deep  and  absorbing 
solicitude  he  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
company,  or  the  devotion,  which  in  spite  of 
failing  health  and  strength,  he  displayed  in 
discharging  his  duties.  Many  of  their 
number  have  long  been  associated  with  him 
at  this  Board— others  have  more  recently 
joined  it ;  but  one  and  all  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  honour,  integrity,  and  affability 
which  ever  characterised  him,  and  without 
fear  of  exaggeration  they  can  express  the 
sense  of  personal  bereavement  which  op- 
presses them  at  his  removal  from  their  head. 
The  Board  request  the  deputy-chairman  to 
communicate  an  extract  of  this  minute  to 
Mrs  Bruce,  respectfully  assuring  her  of  the 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  her  and 
her  family  uudsr  the  heavy  bereavement, 
and  their  hope  and  prayer  that  she  and  they 
may  be  supported  under  it." 

BRUCE,  O.  Tyndal,  of  Falkland.— Mr 
Bruce  \ras  bom  at  Bristol.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  a  distinguished  student,  and 
the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  day. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  practised  as  a  barrister.  Had  he 
considted  the  wishesof  his  friends,  he  would, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  have  entered 
Parliament,  where  his  classical,  literary, 
and  legal  attainments,  joined  to  his  ability 
as  a  speaker,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
ensure  his  success  as  a  politician  and  states- 
man. Circumstances,  however,  prevented 
him  from  complying  with  the  wishes  of  his 
friends  before  his  marriage,  and  afterwards, 
though  frequently  invited  to  do  so,  he  pre- 
ferred to  devote  himself  to  other  not  less 
important  and  more  congenial  duties.  Mr 
Bruce  came  to  this  county  in  1828,  after 
having  married  Miss  Bruce  of  Falkland. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  during  the 
several  years  the  Fifeshire  Yeomanry  was 
embodied  he  held  a  commission  as  alieutenant 
in  the  Stratheden  troop,  until  the  year  1838, 
when  the  services  of  the  regiment  were  dis- 
continued. Having  taken  an  active  interest 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  business  and 
welfare  of  the  county,  in  1840,  on  the  death 
of  General  Durham  of  Largo,  he  was  unani- 
mously appointed  Joint-Convenor  of  the 
county,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
As  a  public  business  man  all  who  knew  him, 
or  who  had  occasion  to  meet  him,  can  hear 
witness  with  what  ability  and  courtesy  he 
uniformly  attended  to  every  m,atter  con- 
nected with  the  public  business  of  the  county 
and  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.  As  a 
landlord,  those  who  knew  him  best  will  be 
the  foremost  to  tell  of  his  worth.     While 


the  welfare  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence  received  a  large  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, the  welfare  of  his  tenantry  and  those 
more  immediately  dependent  on,  or  con- 
nected with  him,  was  the  subject  of  his 
special  solicitude.  As  a  natural  result,  he 
won  and  deservedly  obtained  their  affecti(m 
and  esteem.  As  a  speaker,  Mr  Bruce  was 
rather  diffident  and  unassuming,  but  when 
occasion  required  it,  no  man  could  express 
himself  with  greater  clearness,  point,  and 
accuracy.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
working  population  were  extraordinary  and 
incessant.  When  work  was  scarce,  it  was 
his  study  to  find  them  employment,  and  when 
times  grew  tighter,  his  bounty  was  ever  ready 
to reUeve  the  needy  andsuccourthedistressed. 
How  well  and  thoroughly  the  peoi>le  appre- 
ciated these  kindnesses,  was  manifested  on 
one  occasion  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
with  which  they  turned  out  en  masse  to 
give  him  and  his  excellent  lady,  on  his  return 
amongst  them  convalescent,  after  a  short 
absence,  from  illness.  Such  a  welcome — so 
spontaneous,  so  hearty,  so  universal  over  the 
whole  neighbourhood — we  believe  never 
before  was  witnessed  in  Fife,  and  seldom 
any  where  else.  It  was  at  once  the  most 
touching  tribute  and  the  most  conclusive 
testimony  that  could  have  been  offered  to 
Mr  Bruce's  worth  as  "A  Friend  of  the 
People."  The  solicitude  always  evinced  by 
Mr  Bruce  to  secure  good  and  efficient 
ministers  to  the  charges  in  connection  with 
the  Established  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  was  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
and  showed,  in  another  and  higher  sense, 
how  anxious  he  was  to  discharge  the  various 
duties  that  devolved  on  him.  On  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Bruce  of  Falkland,  Mr 
Bruce  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  this  county. 
Afterwards  his  name  and  that  of  Mrs  Bruce 
became  as  **  household  words,"  embalmed 
in  the  memory  of  all  by  deeds  of  generosity 
and  kindness,  by  labours  of  love,  and  untir- 
ing assiduity  in  well-doing.  The  improve- 
ments Mr  Bruce  made  in  and  about  Falkland 
were  many  and  excellent.  Among  the  first 
of  these  was  the  renovation  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  Palace  garden. 
He  erected  a  church,  most  commodious  and 
beautiful  in  design  and  execution.  Falkland 
House,  commenced  in  1839  and  completed 
in  1844,  justly  reganled  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  princely  edifices  in  Scotland, 
will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  taste, 
while  the  many  great  improvements  he 
effected  in  the  burgh  of  Falkland  will  re- 
main to  tell  of  his  liberaHty  and  public  spirit. 
Mr  Bruce  died  at  Falkland  House  on  Mon- 
day the  19th  March  1855,  and  was  buried 
on  the  27th.  On  that  day  all  work  seemed 
to  be  suspended  in  the  district—the  plough 
stood  idle  in  the  furrow,  the  loom  was 
motionless,  the  hammer  of  the  smith  was 
still,  and  man,  woman,  and  child  turned 
out  to  witness  the  last  and  sad  ceremony  of 
conveying  to  "  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living"  the  mortal  remains  of  him  whom 
they  all  dehghted  to  honour. 
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BRUCE,  John,  of  Grangehill  and  Talk 
land. — This  gentleman  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  died  at 
Nuthill  on  the  16th  day  of  April  1826.  Mr 
Bruce  was  the  heir  male  and  undoubted  re 
presentative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bruce 
of  Earlshall,  one  of  the  oldest  cadets  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Bruce  ;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  which 
was  transferred  by  marriage  into  another 
family.  He  inherited  from  his  father  only 
the  small  property  of  Grangehill,  near 
K.inghorn,  the  remains  of  a  larger  estate, 
which  his  family  acquired  by  marriage  with 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  renowned  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange.  Mr  Bruce  received  a 
liberal  education  at  the  imivei-sity  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  abilities  and  extensive  erudition  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that,  at  an  early 
age,  he  wa.s  appointed  Professor  of  Logic 
in  that  university.  He  rescued  that  science 
from  the  trammels  of  the  Aristotelian 
school,  and  the  syllogistic  forms  of  arguing 
and  teaching  ;  and  his  lectures,  particularly 
on  pneumatology,  were  much  celebrated. 
At  the  same  time,  during  the  absence  of 
Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  he  was  prevailed  on, 
at  very  short  notice,  to  teach  his  class  of 
moral  philosophy  ;  and  during  the  greatest 
part  of  that  winter,  besides  revising  and 
often  recasting  his  own  lectures,  he  actually 
composed  in  the  evening  the  lecture  which 
he  was  to  deUver  in  the  class  next  forenoon. 
Soon  after  this  he  resigned  his  chair  in  the 
university,  having,  through  the  interest  of 
Lord  Melville,  to  whose  family  he  was  dis- 
tantly related,  received  a  grant  of  the  rever- 
sion, along  with  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair, 
of  the  patent  of  King's  Printer  and  Sta- 
tioner for  Scotland,  an  office,  however, 
which  did  not  open  to  them  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.  Lord  Melville  was  well 
aware  of  Mr  Bruce's  abilities,  and  duly 
appreciated  them  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the 
public  the  advantage  of  them,  he  procured 
tor  him  the  offices  of  Keeper  of  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  Historiographer  to  the 
East  India  Company.  Mr  Bruce  was  also, 
for  a  short  time,  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  some 
years.  In  these  various  offices  he  was  not 
idle.  The  place  of  Keeper  of  the  State 
Paper  Office  had  been  made  by  his  prede- 
cessors very  much  of  a  sinecure,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  valuable 
papers  therein  deposited  were  in  the  greatest 
confusion  ;  but  by  his  indefatigable  exer- 
tions and  methodical  arrangements  the 
whole  were  soon  brought  into  the  greatest 
order,  so  as  to  be  available  to  the  different 
departments  of  the  Government,  whose 
chiefs  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  for 
precedents  or  information.  Mr  Bruce  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  some 
of  which,  though  printed  by  Government, 
were  not  published  for  sale,  and  therefore 
are  not  so  extensively  known  as  they  de- 
serve ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  has  left  in 
manuscript,    at   the   State    Paper    Office, 


several  memoirs  in  relation  to  that  depart- 
ment. His  printed  works  are  : — "  Elements 
of  Ethics,  being  the  Heads  of  his  Lectures 
on  Moral  Pliilosophy  ;"  "  Plans  for  the 
Government  of  British  India;"  "Report 
on  the  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Exclusive  Privileges,"  1794 ;  "  Report 
on  the  Internal  Defence  of  England  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  with  a  view 
to  the  Defence  of  Britain  in  1796,  on  which 
Mr  Pitt  grounded  his  Measures  of  the  Pro- 
visional Cavalry  and  Army  of  Reserve  ;" 
' '  Report  on  the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  projected 
Union  with  Ireland  ;"  and  "  Annals  of  the 
East  India  Company."  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  several  months  at 
his  seat  of  Nuthill,  on  which  estate,  and  his 
extensive  purchases  of  Falkland  and  Myres 
he  carried  on  improvements  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  giving  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  tradesmen  and  labourers  of  all 
descriptions.  He  also  laid  out  a  large  sum 
in  repairing  what  remained  of  the  Palace  of 
Falkland,  so  as  to  preserve  for  centuries  to 
come  that  relic  of  royalty  in  Scotland.  In 
short,  he  entered  on  the  profession  of  a 
country  gentleman  with  the  same  ardour 
and  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  various 
other  situations  which  he  tilled  ;  and  his 
death  was  deeply  lamented  by  those  friends 
who  enjoyed  his  society,  and  had  opportuni- 
ties of  appreciating  his  highly  cultivated 
understanding,  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants 
on  his  estate,  to  whose  wants  and  comforts 
he  so  materially  contributed. 

BRUCE,  Charles  Dashwood  Preston, 
Esq. ,  was  bom  in  1802,  and  in  1841  married 
the  honourable  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Lord  Rivers.  On  the  death  of  Lady 
Preston  Hay,  about  two  years  ago,  Mr 
Bruce  succeeded  to  the  estate,  held  in  fee 
simple,  of  the  late  Sii-  Robert  Preston.  Cir- 
mstances  had  precluded  his  taking  posses- 
)n  then,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  about  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance  the 
restiveness  of  his  steed  Jays  him  in  the  dust. 
Thursday  the  25th  August  1864  Mr  Brace 
5  returning  to  Leckie  House,  near  Stir- 
ling, when  his  horse  reared  or  shied,  and 
precipitated  him  into  a  ravine  by  the  side  of 
the  path  he  rode.  Mr  Bruce  was  carried  a 
corpse  from  the  gorge.  Beyond  authentic 
intelligence  of  the  fact  we  have  no  details. 
We  suspect  details  there  are  none.  All 
left  us,  therefore,  is  to  add  the  death  of  Mr 
Bruce,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to  the  already 
full  chronicle  of  men  of  note  connected  with 
the  district,  who,  during  the  last  few  months, 
have  passed  from  among  us.  What  sad 
desolation  hath  death  wrought  in  Fifeshire 
since  that  December  day  when  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  breathed  his  last  on 
the  hills  of  Hindostan.  Elgin,  Wemyss, 
Hastie,  Bruce  of  Kennet,  and  now  Dash- 
wood  Bruce  are  gor,e.  As  the  honourable 
Lady  H.  E.  Bruce  had  no  issue,  the  estates 
fall  to  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin's  second  son, 
to  become  his  property  so  long  as  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  earldom— in  which  event  ha 
91 
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must  denude  himself  of  the  estates,  in 
respect  it  was  Sir  Robert  Preston's  declared 
will  and  desire,  that  his  family  name  and 
estates  should  never  merge  in  the  titles  and 
estates  of  the  Lords  of  BroomhaU. 

BRUCE,  Edward,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  statesman,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Bruce  of  Blairhall,  Eifeshire,  by 
his  wife,  Alison,  daughter  of  William  Reid 
of  Aikenhead,  county  of  Clackmannan, 
sister  of  Robert,  bishop  of  Orkney,  was  born 
about  the  year  1549.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law,  and  soon  after  being  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
missary Court  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  room  of 
Robert,  Dean  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been 
also  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  was  superseded 
in  January  1570,  ou  account  of  his  "  inha- 
bilitie."  From  the  Pitmedden  manuscript 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  we  learn,  that  on 
the  14th  of  July  15S4,  Bruce  appeared  be- 
fore the  judges  of  tlie  Court  of  Session,  and 
declared,  that  though  nominated  Commis- 
sary of  Edinburgh  in  the  place  of  the  Dean 
of  Aberdeen,  he  would  take  no  benefit  there- 
from during  the  life  of  Mr  Alexander  Sym, 
also  one  of  the  commissaries,  but  that  all 
fees  and  profits  of  the  place  should  accrue 
to  the  Lords  of  Session.  On  the  l-'7th  July 
1583  he  was  made  coramendator  of  Kinloss, 
under  a  reservation  of  the  liferent  of  Walter, 
the  abbot  of  Kinloss.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland.  In  1587, 
when  the  General  Assembly  sent  commis- 
sioners to  Parliament  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  Tulchan  bishops  from  the 
legislature,  Bruce  energetically  defended 
the  prelates,  vindicating  their  right  to  sit 
and  vote  for  the  church  ;  and  addressing 
himself  directly  to  the  king,  who  was  pre- 
sent, he  complained  that  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  having  shut  them  furth  of  then- 
places  in  the  church,  now  wanted  to  exclude 
them  from  then-  places  in  the  state.  Mr 
Robert  Pont,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  was 
interrupted  in  his  reply  by  the  king,  who 
ordered  them  to  present  their  petition  in 
proper  form  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
When  it  came  before  the  latter  it  was  re- 
jected without  observation.  In  1594  Bruce 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  complain  of  the  harbour  afforded  to  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  in  her  dominions,  when, 
rather  than  deUver  him  up,  she  commanded 
the  Earl  to  depart  the  realm  of  England. 
In  1597  Bruce  was  named  one  of  the 
parliamentary  overseers  of  a  taxation  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots,  at  that 
tune  granted  to  James  VI.,  for  "  Reiking 
out  ambassadors  and  other  wechty  affaii-s  ;'" 
and  on  2d  December  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session.  In 
the  subsequent  year  he  was  again  sent  to 
England,  to  obtain  the  Queen's  recognition 
of  James  as  her  successor  to  the  English 
throne.  Although  he  failed  in  the  object  of 
his  embassy,  his  skill  and  address  enabled 
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him  to  secure  many  of  the  Enghsh  nobiUty 
to  his  sovereign's  interest.  In  1601  he  was 
for  the  third  time  despatched  to  England 
with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  intercede  for  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till 
after  the  execution  of  that  urdiappy  noble- 
man. Not  wishing,  however,  to  appear 
before  Elizabeth  without  an  object,  the 
ambassadors  adroitly  converted  their  mes- 
sage into  one  of  congratulation  to  the  Queen 
on  her  escape  from  the  conspiracy  in  which 
Essex  had  been  engaged.  On  this  occasion 
Bruee  did  not  neglect  his  master's  cause, 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  establish  a 
correspondence  between  James  and  Cecil, 
which  contributed  materially  to  James's 
peaceable  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bruce 
of  Kiidoss.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
accompanied  King  James  to  England,  and 
March  3,  1003,  was  nominated  a  member 
of  the  king's  council.  Shortly  after  he  was 
made  Master  of  the  Rolls,  when  he  resigned 
his  seat  as  one  of  the  lords  of  Session.  He 
died  January  14,  IGll,  in  the  sbcty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with 
his  effigy  in  a  recumbent  posture,  in  his 
robes  as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  had 
married  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Sir  Alex. 
Clerk  of  Balbirnie,  in  Fife,  some  time  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Through  one  of  his 
sons  he  was  ancestor  of  the  noble  house  of 
Aylesbury  in  the  British  i>eerage,  and 
through  the  other  of  that  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine in  Scotland.  The  male  lines  of  both 
houses  are  now  extinct.  The  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  William,  second  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, to  whom  King  J  ames,  with  his  own 
hands,  gave  ten  thousand  pounds  as  her 
marriage  portion. 

BRUCE,  Sir  William,  designed  of  Kin- 
ross, an  architect  of  eminence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Bruce,  third  baron  of  Blairhill,  by  Jean  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Preston  of 
Valleyfield.  He  w  as  a  steady  loyalist,  and, 
according  to  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  having  got 
acquainted  with  General  Monk,  he  pointed 
out  to  him  in  such  strong  terms  the  distress 
and  distractions  of  our  country,  and  the 
glory  that  would  be  acquired  in  restoring 
the  royal  family,  that  the  general  at  last 
opened  his  miud  to  him,  and  signified  his 
inclination  to  serve  the  king,  but  said  it 
must  be  done  with  caution  and  secrecy. 
This,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  Monk  kept  his  intentions 
closely  concealed  from  every  one  to  the  very 
last.  Bruce  had  the  honour,  it  is  further 
stated,  of  communicating  Monk's  plans  to 
the  king  himself,  in  consequence  of  which, 
when  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he 
appointed  him  Clerk  to  the  Bills,  the  very 
year  of  the  Restoration.  Subsequently,  in 
consideration  of  his  great  taste  and  architec- 
tural skill  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
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He  acquired  the  lauds  of  Balcaskie  in 
and  was  created  a  baronet  by  his  Majesty's 
royal  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  21st 
April  1668.  From  the  Earl  of  Morton  he 
obtained  the  lands  and  barony  of  Kinross, 
by  which  he  was  ever  after  designated. 
When,  after  the  Restoration,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  erect  additions  to  the  pal.ace  of 
Holyrood  House,  SirWUliam  Brucede-signed 
the  quadrangular  edifice  as  it  now  st.inds, 
connecting  it  with  the  orit?inaI  north-west 
towers,  now  forming  part  of  the  quadrangle. 
In  1085  he  built  the  mansion  house  of  Iviu- 
ross,  which  was  originally  intended  for  the 
residence  of  James  Duke  of  York  {after- 
wards James  II.  of  England  and  VII.  of 
Scotland)  in  the  event  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness being  prevented  by  the  Exclusion  Bill 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne.  In  1702,  he 
designed  Hopetoun  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun  in  LinUthgowshire.  He 
also  designed  Monorieffe  House,  Perthshire. 
He  died  in  17111  Sir  William  Bruce  was 
twice  married,  first  tii  JIary,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Halket  of  Pithrrane,  Bart.,  and 
secondly,  to  Magdalene  Scott.  His  son. 
Sir  John  Bruce,  married  Lady  Christian 
Leven,  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Rothes, 
and  widow  of  the  third  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
but  died  without  issue,  when  the  title  de- 
Tolved  on  his  cousin.  Sir  Alexander  Bruce, 
second  son  of  the  fourth  baron  of  Blairhall, 
on  whose  death,  as  he  never  married,  it  be- 
came e.xtinct.  The  estates  went  to  Anne, 
sister  of  the  second  baronet,  who  married, 
first.  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall,  by 
whom  she  had  three  sons,  and  secondly.  Sir 
John  Carstairs  of  Kilconquhar,  and  had  to 
him  one  son  and  three  daughters.  After  her 
death,  the  son  inherited  the  estates  of  his 
grandfather.  Sir  William  Bruce. 

BRUCE,  Michael,  a  tender  and  in- 
genious poet,  the  fiftla  sou  of  Alexander 
Bruce,  weaver,  wa,s  born  at  Kinnesswood, 
in  the  parish  of  Portmoak,  Kinross-.shire, 
March  27,  1746.  HLs  mother  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  same  name  and  humble  ranli 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  parents  were 
Burgher  Seceders,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  piety,  industry,  and  integrity.  He 
early  discoveredsuperiorinteUigence,  which, 
with  his  fondness  for  reading  and  quiet 
habits,  induced  his  father  to  educate  him  for 
the  ministry.  In  his  younger  years  he  was 
employed  as  a  herd  on  the  Lomond  Hills. 
He  received  the  usual  course  of  instruction 
at  the  village  school  of  Portmoak,  and  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Kinross.  In  1762  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Eduiburgh, 
where  he  applied  himself,  during  the  four 
succeeding  years,  with  no  less  assiduity 
than  success,  to  the  study  of  the  several 
branches  of  hterature  and  philosophy.  Be- 
fore leaving  home,  he  ha>d  given  evident 
eigns  of  a  propensity  to  poetry,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  which  he  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  Mr  David  Arnot,  a  farmer  on  the  banks 
of  Lochleven,  who  du-ected  him  to  the  per- 
usiU  of  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 


Pope,  supplied  him  with  books,  and  acted 
as  the  judicious  guide  and  friendly  counsellor 
of  his  youthful  studies.  Mr  David  Pearson, 
of  Easter  Balgedie,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kinnesswood,  a  man  of  strong 
parts,  and  of  a  serious  and  contemplative 
turn,  also  contributed,  by  his  encouragement 
and  advice,  to  lead  him  to  the  study  of 
poetry  ;  and  the  names  of  these  two  unjirc- 
tending  individuals,  for  their  disinterested 
kindness  to  the  friendless  Bruce,  are  worthily 
recorded  in  all  the  memoii-si  of  his  life.  Soon 
after  his  coming  toEtlinburgh,  he  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  Logan,  then  astudent 
at  the  same  university.  A  congenial  feeling 
and  a  similarity  of  pursuits,  soon  led  these 
two  poets  to  become  intimate  companions. 
When  not  at  college,  Bruce  endeavoured  to 
earn  a  scanty  liveUhood  by  teaching  a 
school.  In  1765  he  went  to  Gaimey  Bridge, 
near  Kinross,  where  he  taught  the  children 
of  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
allowed  him  his  board  and  a  small  salary. 
This  he  quitted  in  the  summer  of  1766,  in 
which  year  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
divinity  haU  of  the  Burgher  Synod,  and  re- 
moved to  a  school  at  Forrest  Mill,  near 
Alloa,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  met  with 
less  encouragement  than  he  expected.  At 
this  place  he  wrote  his  poem  of  "Loch- 
leven." In  the  autumn  of  that  year  "his 
constitution,"  says  Dr  Anderson  in  his 
British  Poets,  "  which  was  iU  calculated  to 
encounter  the  austerities  of  his  native 
climate,  the  exertions  of  daily  labour,  and 
the  rigid  frugaUty  of  humble  hfe,  began 
visibly  to  decline.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  his  ill  health,  aggravated  by  the  indi- 
gence of  his  situation,  and  the  want  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  wliich  might 
have  fostered  a  dehcate  frame  to  maturity 
and  length  of  days,  terminated  in  deep  con- 
sumption. During  the  winter  he  quitted 
his  employment  at  Forrest  Mill,  and  with  it 
all  hopes  of  Ufe,  and  returned  to  his  native 
village,  to  receive  those  attentions  and  con- 
solations which  his  situation  required  from 
the  anxiety  of  parental  affection  and  the 
sympathy  of  friendship."  He  lingered 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  he 
wrote  the  well-known  and  deeply  pathetic 
elegy  on  his  own  approaching  death,  be- 
ginning :— 

"  The  spring  returns;  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  betteryears  have  known  ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  tapt-r  burns. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown." 

This  was  the  last  composition  which  he  lived 
to  finish.  By  degrees  his  weakness  increa.sed, 
till  he  was  gradually  worn  away,  and  he 
expired  July  6,  1767,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age.  Soon  after  his  death  his 
poems,  which  were  not  numerous,  were  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  his  friend  Logan, 
who  pubhshed  them  at  Edinburgh  m  1770, 
with  a  preface ;  but  in  this  edition  several 
other  poems  were  injudiciously  inserted  to  fiU 
up  the  volume,  which  afterwards  led  to  much 
uncertainty  as  to  which  were  really  Bruce's. 
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The  beautiful  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,"  the 
episode  of  "  Levina,"in  the  poem  of  "  Loch- 
leven,"  the  "Ode  to  Paoli,"  and  the 
"Eclogue  after  the  manner  of  Ossian," 
which  are  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been 
the  composition  of  Bruce,  were  subsequently 
claimed  by  Logan's  biographer  as  his. 
Logan  himself,  it  seems,  put  forth  some 
pretensions  to  being  the  author  of  the  "Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo,"  and  in  July  1782  applied 
for  an  interdict  in  the  Court  of  Session 
against  John  Robertson,  printer  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  WiUiam  Anderson,  bookseller, 
and  afterwards  Provost  of  Stirling,  who 
were  about  to  bring  out  an  edition  of 
Bruce's  works,  containing  the  poems  men- 
tioned ;  which  interdict  was  removed  in  the 
succeeding  August,  Mr  Logan  not  being 
able  to  substantiate  his  pleas.  The  attention 
of  the  pubUc  was  called  to  Michael  Bruce' 
poems  by  Lord  Craig,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Mirror  in  1779,  and  they  were  re|)rinted  in 
1784.  In  1795  Dr  Anderson  admitted  the 
poems  of  Bruce  iiito  his  excellent  collection 
"  of  the  British  poets,  and  prefixed  a  memou 
of  the  author.  In  1797  a  new  edition,  in- 
cluding   several     of    Bruce's    unpublished 


cipal  Baird,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's 
mother,  then  in  her  ninetieth  year.  In  1837 
appeared  a  new  edition  of  Bruce's  poems, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  from  original 
sources,  by  the  Kev.  William  Mackelvie, 
Balgedie,  Kinross-shire,  which  contains  all 
the  information  that  can  now  be  collected  re- 
garding the  poet.  In  Dr  Drake's  "  Literary 
Hours,"  there  is  a  piece  written  with  a  view 
of  recommending  the  works  of  Bruce  to  the 
admirers  of  genuine  poetry  in  England,  as 
Lord  Craig,  in  the  Mirror,  had  long  before 
recommended  them  to  the  readers  of  taste 
in  Scotland.  In  1812  an  obehsk,  about 
eight  feet  high,  was  erected  over  Bruce's 
grave  in  Portmoak  churchyard,  bearing 
as  an  inscription  merely  the  words  — 
"  Michael  Bruce,  born  March  27,  1746. 
Died  6th  July,  1767." 

BRUNTON,  George,  tailor  in  Cupar, 
was  born  there  in  the  month  of  February 
1811,  of  respectable,  but  not  wealthy  parents. 
He  was  self-educated,  and  all  his  days  a 
working  man.  A  gentleman,  struck  with 
his  rare  intellectual  promise,  pressed  him  to 
accept  of  a  university  education,  but  he  de- 
clined the  offer,  chiefly,  we  believe,  because 
he  did  not  see  how  he  was  to  support  his 
mother  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  he 
was  to  attend  College.  Mr  Brunton  died 
on  the  26th  January  18.54,  in  the  43d  year 
of  his  age.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  eldership  of  the  Bumside  con- 
gregation of  Cupar,  and  ever  afterwards 
devoted  himself  most  zealously  to  promote 
the  interests  of  that  church.  Down  to  the 
close  of  his  Mfe  lads  of  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  character,  and  given  to  reading, 
eagerly  sought  his  company,  and  prized  his 
ever  ready  and  valuable  counsel.  Some 
time  after  Mr  Brunton's  death  a  volume  of 
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his  "  Selected  Remains"  was  published  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Rankine— his  pastor — and  as  a  memorial  of 
an  amiable,  trustworthy,  kindly  life,  cut  off  in 
its  prime,  these  "  Remains"  were  warmly 
cherished,  and  will  be  long  remembered  by 
a  large  curcle  of  friends.  Mr  Brunton's 
example  is  another  to  be  added  to  the  many 
already  on  record  of  what  can  be  done  in 
humble  circumstances,  when  an  earnest  and 
noble  purpose  forms  the  animating  principle 
of  action.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him 
leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  his  was  a 
kind  and  amiable  character,  and  that  while 
a  true  Dissenter,  he  was  a  tolerant  religionist. 
Cupar,  whether  it  knew  it  or  not,  was 
greatly  poorer  the  day  he  died.  Mr  Brunton 
both  spoke  and  wrote  largely  upon  public 
subjects  :  and  the  papers  which  are  printed 
in  lus  "Remains"  form  a  pleasant  miscel- 
lany, showing  their  author  as  a  man  of 
thought  and  considerable  literary  acquire- 
ment, with  a  fine  poetic  sentiment  and  inno- 
cent humour—"  that  bright  playfellow  of 
genius" — running  through  his  nature.  That 
he  did  not  accomplish,  amid  the  harass- 
ments  of  physical  toil,  all  that  he  had  hoped 
for  and  striven  after,  is  only,  alas  !  what  has 
to  be  said  of  the  greatest  and  the  best.  It 
should  be  enough  for  his  many  friends  to 
know,  and  to  rejoice  in,  that  he  always  bore 
about  with  him  those  pure  and  religious  and 
intellectual  aspirations  which,  like 
'•  Moonliglit  on  the  midnight  stream, 

Give  grace  and  truth  to  life's  unquiet  dream.** 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Remains"  have 
been  published  in  one  or  more  periodicals 
already,  it  is  not  necessary  to  verify  our  high 
opinion  of  them  by  extracts.  It  will  be  more 
to  the  point  that  we  here  insert  a  portion  of 
the  finely-toned  tribute  which  was  paid  to 
Mr  Brunton's  memory,  in  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  following  his  inter- 
ment, by  Mr  Ranldne,  in  Burnside  U.P. 
Church,  where  the  departed  worthy  had 
long  and  faithfully  officiated  as  an  elder  : — 
"  As  an  individual,"  said  IVIr  Rankine,  "I 
feel  that  in  this  removal  I  have  been 
bereaved,  for,  during  the  whole  term  of  my 
ministry  here,  I  have  invariably  found  him 
a  wise  counsellor,  a  steady,  devoted  friend, 
and  a  pleasant,  instructive  companion. 
Wherever  he  was  I  felt  that  my  reputation 
and  interests  were  safe,  so  far  as  he  could 
defend  them.  During  these  twenty  years 
past,  our  friendship  has  been  close,  uninter- 
rupted, and  I  trust,  not  unprofitable  ;  and, 
in  all  that  time,  there  has  never  passed  over 
it  a  cloud  even  the  size  of  a  man's  hand. 
You  will  bear  with  me,  then,  wben  I  say 
that,  beyond  his  own  family,  his  lo.ss,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  felt  more  by  me  than  by  any 
other  person.  As  a  session,  we  are  also 
bereaved.  Officially,  as  clerk,  he  was  of 
great  service,  and  being  the  oldest  of  the 
members  who  were  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  session,  his  opinion  in  any  case  was 
valued  from  his  seniority,  but  still  more  for 
its  intrinsic  worth.     In  all  his  judgments  he 
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regarded  tlie  edification  of  the  parties  and 
the  good  of  the  Church,  while  adherin"  to 
the  principles  of  our  Presbyterian  polity. 
In  any  cases  that  we  had  before  the  superior 
courts,  whether  as  overtures,  or  references 
for  advice  (jirotests  or  appeals  during  all  that 
time  we  never  had),  we  found  in  him  an  able 
representative  ami  advocate.  In  the  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod  he  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  ;  and  on  several  of  their 
committees  he  had  a  place.  And  as  a  congre- 
gation we  are  this  day  bereave<l.  As  clerk 
to  the  congregation  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  its  affairs,  and  the  recognised 
medium  of  communication  between  the 
members  and  the  office-bearers.  At  the  gate 
of  the  Lord's  house  he  was  ever  ready  to  re- 
ceive a  message,  or  to  hint  an  advice— and 
in  the  sanctuary  he  was  a  faithful,  regular, 
and  attentive  hearer.  Few  stranger  mini- 
stera  came  to  officiate  who  did  not  observe 
that  he  was  a  man  of  mark,  and  inquire 
who  he  was.  He  stood  by  the  congregation 
when  it  was  weak  and  divided,  and  he  lived 
to  see  it  comparatively  strong,  flourishing 
and  united— freed  from  a  heavy  debt  which 
crippled  its  efforts,  and  its  place  of  worship 
improved  in  appearance  and  accommodation. 
In  all  the  plans  necessary  for  affecting  these 
improvements  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and, 
so  far  as  he  was  able,  contributed  of  his 
substance." 

BUCCLEUCH,  William  Scott  Doug- 
las, Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry, 
was  born  in  1772,  and  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  his  father's  lifetime  in 
1807.  He  married  Harriet,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Viscount  Sydney,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  'This  noble- 
man succeeded  to  the  family  honours  and 
estates  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  and  soon  after 
his  studies  were  finished,  made  the  grand 
tour  with  a  Mr  GarLshore  as  his  travelling 
tutor.  They  visited  every  court  in  Europe, 
and  sustained  the  honour  of  the  family  by 
the  dignified  manner  in  which  they  lived. 
To  fill  the  place  of  his  excellent  father,  Duke 
Henry,  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty,  for 
few  ever  discharged  the  duties  of  a  situation 
of  distinctitm  with  greater  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  Bred  up  under  such  a  father,  and 
a  mother  worthy  of  him,  and  living  with 
him  in  the  strictest  ties  of  mutual  affection, 
Duke  William— the  subject  of  this  memoir 
— came  to  the  honours  and  estates  with  the 
anxious  wish  to  tread  in  his  father's  paths, 
and  to  follow  the  same  course  of  public 
patriotism  and  private  benevcdence  in  which 
he  had  so  eminent  an  example  before  him. 
But  he  so  far  differed  from  his  father,  Duke 
Henry,  thatiis  temper  was  more  quick,  and 
for  the  moment  more  easily  susceptible  of 
resentment  when  undeserved  injury  w.as 
offered  to  him,  or  an  ungrateful  return  made 
to  his  fa.voui"s.  He  had  perceived  that  his 
father's  kindness  did  not  uniformly  meet 
with  a  suitable  return,  and  he  placed,  or 
rather  desired  to  place  himself,  for  he  some- 
times forgot  the  restriction,  under  the  regu- 


lation of  reciprocal  justice.  He  was,  upon 
principle,  an  enemy  to  that  species  of  benefi- 
cence which  has  its  source  as  much  in 
negligence  as  in  philanthropy,  and  gives, 
merely  because  it  is  painful  to  ■  ■■  '' 
His  first  anxiety  in  • 
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cover  what  the  party  with  whom  he  trans- 
acted had  a,  right  to  expect ;  hia  next  was 
not  onlv  to  render  him  his  full  due,  but  to 
make  those  additions  to  it  which  his  own 
nature  suggested.  In  a  settlement  of 
accounts,  which  had  become  somewhat 
perplexed  by  the  illness  and  death  of  an 
ancient  friend  of  the  family,  the  Duke  first 
employed  himself  in  minutely  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  balance  due  to  him,  whicli 
was  considerable,  and  then,  by  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,  carried  a  similar  sum  to  the  credit 
of  the  family  of  his  deceased  friend.  As  no 
man's  heart  was  ever  so  readily  openerl  by 
an  appearance  of  attachment  and  kindness, 
the  Duke  never,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
mitted his  sense  of  indifferent  usage  to  hurry 
him  into  vindictive  measures.  At  the  close 
of  a  contested  election,  in  which  the  usual 
sulijects  of  irritation  had  occurred,  his  first 
expression  was  "that  everything  was  now 
to  be  forgotten  exce|iting  the  services  of  his 
friends."  Owing  to  the  same  sense  of  justice 
we  know  it  has  happened  more  than  once, 
that  when  applied  to  for  his  influence  with 
Government  to  grant  pensions  in  cases  of 
private  distress,  the  Duke  declined  to 
recommend  the  imposition  of  such  burthen 
on  the  public,  and  himself  made  good  the 
necessary  provision.  His  acts  of  well-con- 
sidered and  deliberate  generosity  were  not 
confined  to  the  poor,  properly  so  termed, 
but  sought  out  and  relieved  the  less  endur- 
able wants  of  those  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  had  been  thrown  into  indigence 
by  accidental  misfortune  ;  nor  were  they 
who  received  the  relief  always  able  to  trace 
the  source  from  whence  it  flowed.  As  a 
public  man,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was, 
like  his  father,  sincerely  attached  to  the 
principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  he  supijorted 
on  every  occasion  with  spirit  and  energy, 
but  without  virulence  or  prejudice  against 
those  who  held  diflferent  opinions.  He  held 
that  honour,  loyalty,  and  good  faith, 
although  old-fashioned  words,  expressed 
more  happily  the  duties  of  a  man  of  rank 
than  the  newer  vocables  which  have  some- 
times been  substituted  for  them.  He  was  a 
patriot  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word, 
holding  that  the  country  had  a  right  to  the 
last  acre  of  his  estates,  and  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  ;  a  debt  which  he  prepared  seriously 
to  render  her  when  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  country  would  be  invaded. 
While  Lord  Dalkeith  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  we  are  not  aware  that  he  spoke 
above  once  or  twice  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  but  as  president  of  public 
meetings  he  often  expressed  himself  with  an 
ease,  spirit,  and  fehcity,  which  left  little 
doubt  that  his  success  would  have  been  con- 
siderable in  the  Senate.  His  Grace  was  for 
many  years  colonel  of  the  Dumfriesshire 
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regiment  of  militia,  the  duties  of  which 
situation  he  performed  -with  the  greatest 
regularity,  showing  a  turn  for  military 
affairs  as  well  as  an  attachment  to  them, 
•which  would  have  raised  him  high  in  the 
profession,  had  his  situation  permitted  him 
to  adopt  it.  That  it  would  have  been  his 
choice  was  undoubted,  for  the  miUtary  art, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practical  detail, 
formed  his  favourite  study.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Duke's  very  extensive  estates 
was  conducted  on  the  plan  recommended  by 
his  father's  experience,  and  which  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  avoid  the  evil  of  rack- 
renting,  which  has  been  fraught  with  such 
misfortune  to  Scotland,  and  to  secure  the 
permanent  interest  both  of  tenant  and  land- 
lord. No  tenants  on  the  Buccleuch  estate 
who  were  worthy  of  patronage  were  ever 
deprived  of  their  farms  ;  and  scarce  any 
have  voluntarily  reUnquished  the  possession 
of  them.  To  improve  his  large  property  by 
building,  by  plantations  of  great  extent,  by 
every  encouragement  to  agriculture,  was  at 
once  his  Grace's  most  serious  employment, 
and  his  principal  amusement.  The  estate 
of  Queensberry,  to  which  he  succeeded, 
although  worth  from  £30,000  to  £40,000 
yearly,  afforded  to  the  Duke,  owmg  to  well- 
known  cu-cumstances,  scarce  the  sixth  part 
of  the  lesser  sum.  Yet  be  not  only  repaired 
the  magnificent  castle  of  Drumlanrig,  but 
accomplished,  during  the  few  years  that  he 
possessed  it,  the  restoration,  with  very  large 
additions,  of  those  extensive  plantations 
which  had  been  laid  waste  during  the  life 
of  the  last  proprietor.  We  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  Duke  expended  on  this  single 
estate,  in  rejiairing  the  injuries  which  it  had 
sustained,  not  less  than  eight  times  the  in- 
come he  derived  from  it.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiastic planter,  and  personally  under- 
stood the  quality  and  proper  treatment  of 
forest  timber.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
his  Grace  extended  his  attention  to  the 
breed  of  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  ex- 
periments—a pleasure  which  succeeded,  in 
some  degree,  to  that  of  field  sports,  to  which, 
while  in  fuU  health,  he  was  much  addicted. 
Such  were  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Duke's  expense,  "with  the  addition  of  that 
of  a  household  suitable  to'  his  dignity  ;  and 
what  effect  such  an  expenditure  must  have 
produced  on  the  country  may  be  conjec- 
tured bythe  following  circumstance : — In  the 
year  1817,  when  the  poor  stood  so  much 
in  need  of  employment,  a  friend  asked  the 
Duke  why  bis  Grace  did  not  propose  to  go 
to  London  in  the  spring  ?  By  way  of  answer 
the  Duke  showed  him  a  list  of  day  labourers, 
then  employed  in  improvements  upon  his 
different  estates,  the  number  of  whom,  exclu- 
sive of  his  regular  establishment,  amounted 
to  947  persons.  If  we  allow  to  each  labourer 
two  persons  whose  support  depended  on  his 
wages,  the  Duke  was,  in  a  manner,  fore- 
going, during  this  severe  year,  the  privilege 
of  his  rank  in  order  to  provide  with  more 
convenience  for  a  little  army  of  nearly  three 
thousand  persons,   many  of    whom   must 


otherwise  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
subsistence.  The  result  of  such  conduct  is 
twice  blessed — both  in  the  means  which  it 
employs,  and  in  the  end  which  it  attains  in 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country. 
In  his  domestic  relations,  as  a  husband,  a 
son,  a  brother,  and  a  father,  no  rank  of  life 
could  exhibit  a  pattern  of  tenderness  and 
affection  superior  to  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  He  seemed  only  to  live  for  his 
family  and  friends ;  and  those  who  witnessed 
his  domestic  happiness  could  alone  estimate 
the  extent  of  his  family's  deprivation.  He 
was  a  kind  and  generous  master  to  his 
numerous  household,  and  was  rewarded  by 
their  sincere  attachment.  In  the  sincerity 
and  steadiness  of  his  friendship  he  was  un- 
rivalled. His  intimacies,  whether  formed 
in  early  days  or  during  hLs  military  life,  or 
on  other  occasions,  he  held  so  s.acred  that, 
far  from  listening  to  any  insinuations  against 
an  absent  friend,  he  would  not  with  patience 
hear  him  censured  even  for  real  faults.  The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  also  secured  the  most 
lasting  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  inti- 
mates by  the  value  which  he  placed  on  the 
sincerity  of  their  regard.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  Duke  had  been  much  and 
justly  irritated,  an  intimate  friend  took  the 
freedom  to  use  some  expostulations  with  hia 
Grace  on  the  extent  to  which  he  seemed  to 
carry  his  resentment.  The  Duke's  answer, 
which  conceded  the  point  in  debate,  began 
with  these  remarkable  words — "  I  have  rea- 
son to  thank  God  for  many  things,  but 
especially  for  giving  me  friends  who  wiU  tell 
me  the  truth."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
was  not  less  capable  of  giving  advice  than 
willing  to  listen  to  it.  He  could  enter  with 
patience  into  the  most  minute  details  of 
matters  far  beneath  his  own  sphere  in  life, 
and  with  strong,  clear,  unsophisticated  good 
sense,  never  failed  to  point  out  the  .safest, 
most  honourable,  and  best  path  to  be  pur- 
sued. Indeed,  his  accuracy  of  judgment  was 
such  that  it  even  a  law  point  were  submitted 
to  him,  divested  of  its  technicalities,  he 
could  take  a  view  of  it,  founded  upon  the 
reat  principles  of  justice,  which  woidd  have 
een  satisfactory  to  a  professional  person. 
The  punctilious  honour  with  which  he  ful- 
filled every  promise  made  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch cautious  in  giving  hopes  to  friends, 
others  applying  for  his  interest.  Nor 
was  he,  though  with  such  high  right  to 
attention,  fond  of  making  requests  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. But  a  promise,  or  the  shadow 
of  a  promise,  was  sacred  to  him  ;  and  though 
many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  his 
assistance  having  been  given  farther  than 
his  pledge  warranted  an  expectation,  there 
never  existed  one  in  which  it  was  not  amply 
redeemed.  Well  educated,  and  with  a 
powerful  memory,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
was  both  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  literature, 
and  devoted  to  reading  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  avocations.  This  was  not  so 
much  as  he  desired,  for  the  active  superin- 
tendence of  his  own  extensive  affairs  took 
up  much  of  his  time.    Ab  one  article,  he 
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answered  very  many  letters  with  liis  own 
hand,  and  nevei'  suffered  above  a  post  to 
)iasa  over  without  a  re]ily,  even  to  tliose  of 
little  consequence  ;  so  that  this  single  duty 
oeeuiiied  very  frequently  two  hours  a-day. 
B\it  his  conversation  often  turned  on  Ute- 
rary  subjects  ;  and  the  zeal  with  wliich  be 
j)reserved  the  ancient  ruiua  anil  iiHumimnts 
■which  exist  on  liis  estates  showeil  liis  ^ittaeb- 
ment  to  the  history''  and  antifiuiti'-s  of  his 
country.  In  judsing  of  literary  composi- 
tion he  employed  that  sort  of  criticism  which 
arises  rather  from  good  taste,  and  strong 
and  acute  perception  of  what  was  true  or 
false,  than  from  a  viv.icity  of  im.agination. 
In  this  particular  his  Grace  would  have 
formed  no  inadequate  representative  of  the 
soundest  and  best  educated  part  of  the  read- 
ing public ;  and  an  author  might  have 
formed,  from  his  opinion,  a  very  accui-ate 
conjecture  how  his  work  would  be  received 
by  those  whom  every  author  is  desirous  to 
please.  The  Duke's  own  style  in  epistolary 
correspondence  was  easy  and  playful,  or 
strong,  succinct,  and  expressive,  accor.liuL,' 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  '"  In  gayer 
hours  nothing  could  be  so  universally  pleas- 
ing as  the  cheerfulness  and  high  spirits  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  He  bore  his  high 
r.inlc  (so  embaiTassing  to  some  others)  as 
easily  and  gracefully  as  he  might  have  worn 
his  sword.  He  himself  seemed  unconscious 
of  its  existence ;  the  guests  respected  without 
fearing  it.  He  possessed  a  Ughtness  and 
playfidness  of  disposition,  much  humour, 
and  'a  turn  for  raillery,  which  he  had  the 
singular  tact  to  pursue  just  so  far  as  it  was 
perfectly  inoffensive,  but  never  to  inflict  a 
moment's  confusion  or  pain.  There  are 
periods  in  each  man's  hfe  which  can  never 
return  again  ;  and  the  friends  of  this  illus- 
trious person  will  long  look  back,  with  vain 
regi-et,  on  the  delightful  hours  spent  in  his 
society.  In  bis  intercomse  with  his  neigh- 
bours the  Duke  was  frank,  hospitable,  and 
social,  and  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  ac- 
commodate them  by  forming  plantations, 
by  exchanging  ground,  or  any  similar  point 
of  accommodation  and  courtesy.  To  the 
public  his  purse  was  ever  open,  as  appears 
fi-om  his  Grace's  liberal  subscriptions  to  all 
works  of  splendour  or  utUity.  We  have 
one  trait  to  add  to  this  portrait — it  is  the 
last  and  the  most  important.  As  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  held  his  high  situation  for  the 
happiness  of  those  around  him,  he  did  not 
forget  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  him. 
Puliilic  worship  was  at  all  proper  seasons 
performed  in  hrs  family ;  and  his  own  sense 
of  devotion  was  humble,  ardent,  and  sin- 
cere. A  devout  beUever  in  the  truths  of 
religion,  he  never,  even  in  the  gayest 
moment,  permitted  them  to  be  treated  with 
levity  in  liis  presence  ;  and  to  attemiit  a 
jest  on  those  subjects  was  to  incur  his  serious 
reproof  and  displeasure.  He  has  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  these  virtues — too 
early  for  a  country  which  will  severely  feel 
his  loss,  for  his  afflicted  family,  and  his  sor- 
rowing friends  ;  but  not  too  soon  for  himself, 
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sons of  distinction  ;  but  the  peasant,  while 
he  leant  on  his  spade — the  old  pensioner, 
sinking  to  the  grave  in  hopeless  indigence— 
and  the  young  man,  sti-uggling  for  the 
means  of  existence — had  reason  to  miss  the 
generous  and  powerful  patron,  whose  aid 
was  never  asked  in  vain  when  the  merit  of 


TAGUE  Douglas  Scott,  fifth  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch, was  bora  in  1S06.  After  studying 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he,  on 
arriving  at  his  majority,  in  1828,  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1842  he  was 
Lord  Privy  Seal  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
in  184(3  President  of  the  Council.  In  1842 
he  was  nominated  a  colonel  of  the  Edin- 
bur.:;li  Militia,  and  in  1857  ajipointed  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  aides-de-oamj).  TheDuke 
is  a  uji II Urate  Conservative  in  pohtics,  and 
takes  ciinsiderable  interest  in  agricultural 
and  social  improvements,  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry.  Inchkeith,  which  is  in  the  p.arish 
of  Kinghorn,  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

BUCHANAN,  Geokge,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  St  Leonard,  St  Andrews,  a  dis- 
tinguished reformer,  and  the  best  Latin 
poet  of  his  time,  was  born  at  KiUearn,  in 
Stirlingshire,  in  February  1500.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  which  was  rather  ancient 
than  rich.  His  father,  Thomas  Buchanan 
of  DrumikUl,  died  of  the  stone  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  owing  to  the  insolvency  of 
his  grandfather  about  the  same  time,  his 
mother,  Agnes,  daughter  of  James  Heriet 
of  Trabrown,  was  left  in  extreme  poverty, 
with  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Her 
brother,  James  Heriet,  encouraged  by  the 
early  indications  of  genius  displayed  by 
George  while  at  school,  sent  him  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  improved  his 
knowledge  of  Latin,  acquired  the  Greek 
language  without  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  and 
began  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  being  without  re- 
sources, and  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  he  re- 
turned home  in  1522,  after  a  residence  of 
about  two  years  in  Paris.  In  1523,  while 
yet  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  served 
as  a  common  soldier  w  ith  the  French 
AuxiUaries,  which,  under  the  command  of 
John  Duke  of  Albany,  marched  into  Eng- 
land, and  about  the  end  of  October  laid 
seige  to  the  castle  of  Wark,  from  which 
they  were  com])elled  to  retreat.  After  one 
c.imp.aign  be  became  disgusted  with  a  mili- 
tary hfe,  and  the  hardships  he  had  endiu-ed 
on  this  occasion  so  much  affected  his  con- 
stitution, that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  he  and  his  brother,  Patrick,  were 
entered  students  at  the  university  of  St 
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Andrews,  and  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  October  3, 1525,  at  which  time  he 
was  a  pauper  or  exhibitioner.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  he  accompanied  John  Mair, 
or  Major,  then  Professor  of  Logic  in  St 
Salvator  CoUege,  St  Andrews,  to  Paris, 
and  became  a  student  in  the  Scottish  Col- 
lege there.  In  April  1528  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.,  and  in  June  1529  was  chosen 
Procurator  of  the  German  Nation,  which 
comprehended  the  students  from  Scotland. 
The  principles  of  Luther  having,  about  this 
time  made  considerable  progress  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Buchanan  readily  adopted  Lutheran 
sentiments,  and  became  a  steady  friend  to 
the  Reformation.  After  strugghng  with  his 
adverse  fortune  for  about  two  years,  he  at 
last  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
in  the  college  of  St  B.-vrbe,  where  he  taught 
grammar  for  three  years,  without  deriving 
much  remuneration  for  his  labours.  In  1532 
he  became  tutor  to  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl 
of  CassUlis,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  first 
work,  being  a  translation  of  the  famous 
Thomas  Linacre's  Rudiments  of  Latin 
Grammar,  which  was  pubUshed  in  1.533. 
He  resided  with  the  Earl  in  France  for 
about  five  years,  and  in  May  1537  he  ac- 
companied him  to  Scotland,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  by  James  V.  tutor  to  his 
natural  son,  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the 
Abbot  of  Kelso,  who  died  in  1548,  and  not 
his  brother,  the  famous  Earl  of  Murray,  as 
erroneously  stated  in  several  of  his  memoirs. 
We  learn  from  the  Lord  High  Treasurer's 
accounts,  quoted  in  the  appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  Pitcaun's  "Criminal  Trials," 
that,  August  21,  1.537,  Buchanan  was  paid, 
by  order  of  the  King,  twenty  pounds  ;  and 
the  same  sum  July  1538,  when  he  also  re- 
ceived a  rich  gown  of  Paris  black,  with  a 
cassock,  on  occasion  of  Mary  of  Guise's 
public  entry  into  Edinburgh.  While  he 
resided  with  Lord  CassilUs  in  Ayrshire,  dis- 
gusted with  the  Hcentiousness  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friars,  he  composed  his  "  Som- 
nium,"  a  little  poem,  in  which  he  represents 
St  Francis  as  sohciting  him  to  enter  into 
the  Order,  and  himself  as  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal with  a  sarcastic  disdain.  Afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  the  King,  he  wrote  his 
"Palinodia"  and  "  Franciscanus,"  which, 
especially  the  last,  were  so  bitterly  satirical, 
that  the  clergy  became  greatly  incensed 
against  him,  and  even  accused  him  of 
atheism.  _  About  the  beginning  of  1539  he 
was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic.  Buchanan, 
however,  contrived  to  escape  out  of  the 
window  while  his  guards  were  asleep,  and 
fled  to  London,  where  he  was  protected 
from  the  hostility  of  the  Papists  by  Sir  John 
Eainsford,  to  whom  he  has  gratefully  in- 
scribed a  small  poem.  His  own  necessities, 
and  the  cruel,  capricious,  and  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  induced  him  to 
retire,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  to 
Paris ;  but  on  his  anival  he  found  Cardinal 
Beaton  there  as  Ambassador  from  Scotland. 
He  therefore  withdrew  privately  to  Bor- 
deaux, on  theinyit  ition  of  Andrew  Govea,  a 


learned  Portuguese,  who  was  Principal  of 
the  CoUege  of  Guienne,  lately  founded  in 
that  city.  There  he  became  Professor  of 
Latin,  and  taught  with  applause  for  three 
years,  in  which  time  he  wrote  four  tragedies, 
two  of  which,  entitled  "Jephthes,"  and 
"Baptistes,"  were  original,  and  the  other 
two  were  translations  of  the  "  Alcestis"  and 
the  "  Medea"  of  Euripides.  He  also  wrote 
several  poems  on  various  subjects,  particu- 
larly one  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
patronage  of  OUvier,  Chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  the  CoUege  of  Guienne,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  He  also  addressed  a 
Sapphic  ode  to  the  youth  of  Bordeaux,  with 
the  view  of  recommending  to  them  the  study 
of  the  Uberal  arts.  During  his  residence 
there,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  passed 
through  Bordeaux,  on  which,  in  name  of 
the  CoUege,  he  presented  his  Majesty  with 
an  elegant  Latin  poem.  Buchanan  was 
exposed  to  danger  from  Cardinal  Beaton, 
who  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
to  have  him  apprehended,  but  his  leters  fell 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  friendly 
to  the  poet,  and  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
unmolested.  In  1543,  the  plague  having 
broken  out  at  Bordeaux,  he  quitted  that 
]ilace,  .and  became  for  some  time  domestic 
tutor  to  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  who 
records  the  fact  in  his  Essays.  In  1544  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  the  second 
class  in  the  coUege  of  Cardinal  Le  Moine. 
In  1547,  he  accompanied  his  friend,  Andrew 
Govea,  to  Portugal,  and  became  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  "University  of  Coimbra, 
then  recently  established.  The  death  of 
Govea,  in  the  ensuing  year,  left  him  and 
those  of  his  colleagues,  who,  like  himself, 
were  foreigners^  at  the  mercy  of  the  bigotted 
priests.  Accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  the 
Romish  faith,  and  of  having  eaten  flesh  in 
Lent,  he  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition.  After  being  confined  there 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  wa.s  afterwards  sent  to 
a  monastery,  where  he  employed  his  leisure 
in  writing  a  considerable  part  of  his  inimit- 
able Latin  version  of  the  Psalms.  He  ob- 
t.amed  his  liberty  in  1551,  and  received  a  small 
pension  from  the  King  to  induce  him  to  re- 
main in  Portugal ;  but  being  determined  to 
quit  that  country  he  with  difficulty  obtained 
the  king's  permission  to  depart,  when  he 
embarlied  for  England.  The  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
induced  him  to  return  to  Paris  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1553,  when  he  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  coUege  of  Boncourt.  It  seems 
to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
some  of  those  sitirical  pieces  against  the 
monks  which  are  found  in  his  "  Fratres 
Fraterrimi."  Having  dedicated  a  poetical 
tribute,  written  on  the  capture  of  VerceUi 
in  1553,  and  also  his  tragedy  of  Jephthes, 
pubEshed  in  1554,  to  the  Marshal  de  Brissac, 
that  nobleman,  in  1555,  sent  Buchanan  to 
Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  son,  Timoleon 
de  Cosse.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  for 
five  years,  residing  with  his  pupU  alternately 
in  Italy  and  France.     He  now  devoted  his 
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leisure  to  examinin-^  tne  controversies  on  tlie 
subject  of  reli^'iou  which  then  agitated 
Europe,  He  also  composed  part  of  hLs 
philosophical  poem,  "  De  Sphera,"  and  wrote 
his  Ode  on  the  Surrender  of  Callas,  his 
EpitLalaiuiiim  ou  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Queen  of  .Scots  to  tlie  Dauphin,  and  pub- 
lished the  tirst  .s|)ecimeos  of  hia  version  of 
the  Psalms,  aud  his  translation  of  the 
Alcestis.  Ou  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  France,  Buchauan  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  1500  J  and  though  a  professed  ad- 
herent of  the  Keformed  reUgion,  he  was 
well  received  at  com-t  ^  In  1502  we  find 
liim  oHiciatiug  as  classical  tutor  to  the 
Queen.  Mary  was  then  in  her  twentieth 
year,  and  a  letter  from  Randolph,  the 
English  Ambassador,  states  that  Buchanan 
read  with  her  every  afternoon  a  portion  of 
Livy.  In  15Uo  he  was  ajipointed  Ijy  Parlia- 
ment, with  others,  to  ins|)ect  the  revenues 
and  regulate  the  instruction  at  the  univer- 
sities ;  and,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise 
"  The  Book  of  Disciphne."  In  1564  the 
Queen  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  Scots.  In  1506  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Slurray  Priucip.al 
of  St  Leonard  College,  St  Andrews.  Al- 
though a  layman,  he  was,  in  June  1567,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  abiUties  and 
learning,  elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise 
period  his  admii-able  Torsion  of  the  Psalms 
was  first  printed ;  but  a  second  ecUtion 
appeared  in  1566.  The  work  was  inscribed 
in  an  elegant  dedication  to  Queen  Mary, 
who,  in  1564,  at  the  death  of  Quentin  Ken- 
nedy, had  conferred  upon  him  the  tempo- 
ralities of  Crossraguell  Abbey.  To  the  Earl 
of  Murray  he  inscribed  his  "  Franciscanus" 
during  the  same  year.  The  murder  of 
Diirnley,  and  the  Queen's  marriage  to  Both- 
well,  induced  Buchanan  to  join  the  party  of 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  conference  at  York,  and  afterwards 
at  Hampton  Court.  At  the  deshe  of  the 
Earl,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  his 
famous  "  Detectio  Marise  Eeginse,"  which 
was  published  in  1571,  a  year  after  the 
Regent's  assassination  by  Hamilton  of 
BothweUhaugh.  On  this  event  taking  place 
he  wrote  "  Ane  Admonitioun  direct  to  the 
trew  Lordis,  Mautenaris  of  the  Kingis 
Graces  Authoritie."  He  also  wrote  about 
the  same  time  a  satirical  tract  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  entitled  the  "  Chameleon,"  with  the 
view  of  exposing  the  vacillating  poUcy  and 
conduct  of  Secretary  Maitland.  In  the 
same  year  (1570)  Buchanan  was  appointed 
by  the  Estates  of  the  Eeahn  one  of  the  pre- 
ceptors to  the  young  King,  who  was  then  in 
his  fourth  year ;  and  to  him  James  VI.  was 
indebted  for  ail  his  classical  learning. 
Buchanan  was  also  made  Director  to  the 
Chancery,  and  some  time  after  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  Lord  Pri\'y  Se.il, 
the  latter  office  entitling  him  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  He  hkewise  received  from 
Queen  EHzabeth  a  pension  of  £100  a-year. 


In  1579  he  published  his  famous  treatise 
"  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotoa,"  dedicated  to 
the  King,  though  advocating  strongly  tlio 
rights  of  the  people.     In  the  seventy-fourth 


existence  he  employed  in  composing  in  Latii 
his  "  Berum  .Scoticarum  Historia,"  in  twenty 
books,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1582.  He 
survived  the  publication  of  tins,  the  greatest 
and  the  last  of  his  works,  scarcely  a  month. 
Broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  he  had  retired 


the  (ireceding  year  from  the  court  at  Stirhng 
to  Edinbiu'gh,  resigning  all  his  pubUc  ap- 
pointments,  and    cahnly  awaiting    death. 


He  died  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Sept.  28, 
1582,  aged  76  years,  eight  months,  and  was 
honourably  mterred  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
m  the  Greyfriars'  cliurchyard.  An  edition 
of  his  w.a-ks  wus  pul.lisheJ  by  P.u.ldimau  at 
Edinburgh,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1714,  and 
another  at  Leyden,  in  4to,  in  1725. 

BUIST,  Dr  George,  of  St  jVndrews,  was 
born  in  the  p.arish  of  Kettle  on  the  20th  of 
March  1779.  Early  sent  to  school  and  college, 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  various  studies, 
and  as  ayouth  was  universally  regarded  with 
aflijction  for  a  quality  which  he  retained  to 
his  latest  day— an  unassuming  kindness  of 
disposition  and  temper,  which  made  it  im- 
posible  for  liim  to  irritate  or  to  be  irritated. 
After  completing  a  course  of  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  of 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  the  late 
Principal  Lee,  whose  friendsliip  he  retained 
through  the  long  life  of  both,  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cupar.  But  with  the  desire  for  improve- 
ment in  various  departments  of  knowledge 
which  always  characterised  him,  before 
settling  down  in  ministerial  life  he  travelled 
on  the  continent,  taking  advantage  of  the 
short  peace  in  1801-2.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  was  ordained  minister  of  FalkLind 
(in  September  1S02)  just  six  months  before 
Dr  Chalmers  was  ordained  hi  the  same 
Presbytery  minister  of  Kilmany.  Dr 
Buist  thus  laboured  in  the  ministry  for  the 
long  period  of  upwards  of  fifty -seven  years, 
and  was  almost  the  father  of  the  Church  of 
Scothind,  there  being,  when  he  died,  only 
three  ministers  aUve  who  were  ordained 
before  him.  During  his  ministry  at  Falk- 
land he  was  esteemed  as-  a  preacher,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his 
parochial  duties.  Active  in  his  habits,  he 
was  always  ready,  on  the  call  of  hia  parish- 
ioners, to  respond  to  any  occasion  for  his 
services.  In  1809  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  Town  Council  to  be  minister 
of  the  second  charge  of  St  Andrews  ;  but 
owing  to  some  local  dispute  as  to  the  elec- 
tion, was  not  admitted  tiU  September  1813. 
For  several  years  he  was  thus  the  colleague 
of  the  late  Principal  Hill,  of  whose  cordi- 
aUty  and  kindness  to  him  he  ever  expressed 
the  liveUest  sense.  On  the  death  of  Dr 
Robertson  in  1817 — Dr  Buist  having  pre- 
viously received  the  degree  of  D.D.  fi'om  the 
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University  of  St  Andrews — was  appointed 
by  the  Crown  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St 
Mary's  College,  and  in  1823,  on  the  removal 
of  Dr  Lee  to  Edinburgh,  was  promoted 
from  the  Hebrew  Chair  to  that  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History.  Dr  Buist  was  raised  to  the 
highest  honour  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land could  bestow,  being  in  1848,  unani- 
mously elected  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  his  venerable  figure  and  dig- 
nified manner  were  admirably  suited  for 
that  high  oiiice.  No  one  ever  laboured 
more  faithfully  in  the  ministry.  To  the  last 
year  of  his  ministry  he  continued  his  wonted 
visitations,  and  in  the  week  before  be  died 
had  been  attending  a  school  examination, 
and  a  funeral  in  the  country.  During  that 
winter  his  usually  unbroken  state  of  health 
was  considerably  impaired,  and  he  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  illness  and  death  of 
his  last  surviving  son,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  a  sufferer  from  a  painful  malady. 
Dr  Buist  was  early  married  to  the  daughter 
of  William  Femie,  Esq.  of  Tillywhand- 
land,  and  had  a  number  of  children,  all  of 
whom,  as  also  his  wife,  pre-deceased  him, 
excepting  one  daughter.  His  eldest  son 
was  married,  and  left  two  sons.  Dr 
Buist  died  in  1860.  Many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  recollection  of  Dr  Buist  fades 
from  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  cf  St 
Andrews.  The  jjoor  looked  to  him  as  their 
friend  and  counsellor  ;  all  classes  respected 
him  as  one  who,  with  singleness  of  mind, 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  calling  ; 
and,  amid  all  the  asperities  and  divisions  of 
these  latter  times,  Dr  Buist  was  never 
known  to  use  an  angry  word  or  to  have  lost 
a  friend.  Some  years  ago  Dr  Buist  printed 
a  few  of  his  lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  he  privately  gave  to  many 
of  his  parishioners  as  a  memorial  of  his 
ministry. 

BURN,  Major-General  Audkew,  was 
bom  at  Anstruther  on  8th  December  1742. 
His  parents  and  closest  relatives  were  pious 
jieople  ;  but  though  they  taught  him  care- 
fully the  externals  of  the  truth,  they  could 
not  convert  his  soul.  Yet  in  after  hfe  he 
could  declare  that  during  the  years  of  his 
grossest  wickedness,  the  remembrance  of 
his  boyhood's  home,  and  of  the  pure  lessons 
learned  there,  was  a  powerful  check  to  his 
commission  of  evil,  and  helped  to  render 
him  more  susceptible  of  good.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  an  attorney's  office. 
His  father  becoming  purser  on  board  a  man- 
of-war,  the  youth  declared  his  long-growing 
dislike  to  the  desk,  and  desire  to  go  to  sea. 
It  was  a  time  when  naval  battles  made  the 
world  ring,  and  he  beheved  that  aU  sorts  of 
glory  and  wealth  were  to  be  had  on  ship- 
board. His  first  station  sadly  undeceived 
him  ;  it  was  close  by  the  Dogger- bank,  in 
the  North  Sea,  where  the  ship  tossed  about 
for  some  time,  ingloriously  protecting  the 
cod-fisheries.  "  Constantly  sea-sick,  and  in 
hourly  dread  of  perishing  on  a  lee  shore,  he 
jierceived,  when  too  late,  the  fallacy  of  his 
pleasing  anticipations  ;  and  the  consummate 
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folly  of  leaving  a  promising  profession  at 
home  for  one  so  very  disagreeable  and  pre- 
carious abroad."  Neither  did  prize  money 
recompense  him  for  these  hardships ;  the 
total  of  what  he  gained  during  the  entire 
war  amounted  to  the  munificent  sum  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  sterhng.  Thus 
were  his  dreams  of  fortune  and  glory  dissi- 
pated. One  advantage  he  had  in  these  ap- 
parently adverse  circumstances— the  com- 
panionship of  his  pious  father ;  who  fre- 
quently brought  him  to  his  cabin  for  prayer 
and  Chi-istian  conversation  over  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  he  might  otherwise  have  been 
carousing  with  a  set  of  abandoned  mess- 
mates below.  "  I  stand  amazed  at  the 
discriminating  love  of  God  in  this  mercy," 
he  writes  in  after  years  ;  "  and  while  I  gaze 
at  the  danger  I  escaped,  I  wonder  that  I  do 
not  love  him  more."  Knsuing  years  found 
Mr  Bum  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  the 
scene  of  much  sui  for  him  ;  and  a  violent 
illness  that  seized  him  ere  his  departure  did 
not  arouse  his  soul  from  its  sleep.  Though 
recovery  seemed  hopeless,  he  had  not  the 
least  thought  of  the  awful  future  state  await- 
ing him,  an  impenitent  sinner  ;  the  sickness 
and  its  heahng  were  ahUe  callously  received. 
But  he  was  wont  to  mention  that  the  first 
time  his  bed  was  made,  a  large  scorpion  was 
found  in  it,  which  had  evidently  lain  there 
a  long  space,  and  never  yet  stung  him. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  imprudently  threw 
up  his  situation  and  came  to  England, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  sucii  straits  of 
poverty  (while  waiting  for  his  friends'  inte- 
rest to  procure  him  a  commission)  that  he 
records  how  he  one  day  walked  round  and 
round  the  ramparts  of  Portsmouth,  tiU  he 
was  so  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand.  ' '  Having 
a  pair  of  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes,  the  gift 
of  an  affectionate  sister,  he  determined 
(though  with  much  reluctance)  to  take  them 
to  some  Jew  in  the  town,  and  exchange 
them  for  metal  ones,  in  hopes  that  the  sur- 
plus value  would  procure  him  a  lodging  and 
some  food  ;  but  just  as  he  was  proceeding 
to  execute  this  plan  he  was  accosted  in  a 
very  friem.Uy  way  by  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  asked  him  if  he  had  dined  ;  and  by 
this  friend  he  was  plentifully  supplied  for  a 
few  days,"  until  his  commission  in  the 
Marines  arrived.  This  was  one  of  the 
numerous  striking  providences  of  his  life 
which  the  old  General  loved  to  recall  and 
relate  when  he  sat  by  the  fireside  with  sons 
and  daughters  about  him,  in  the  peaceful 
decline  of  years  granted  him  by  his  God. 
Another  remarkable  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence occurred  to  him  the  very  day  he  went 
on  his  first  cruise  from  Plymouth.  "The 
hammock  was  put  up  for  him  in  the  gun- 
room. He  did  not  examine  how  it  was 
hung  ;  and  about  dawn,  the  quartermaster 
being  obliged  to  shift  the  helm  on  account 
of  the  tide's  turning  (the  ship  being  then  at 
anchor),  the  tiller  came  foul  of  his  hammock, 
which  was  hung  up  close  to  the  deck,  and 
squeezed  his  head  against  one  of  the  beams. 
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Lieutenant  Bum  awoke  in  great  pain,  but 
found  that  his  liuad  was  jauuned  so  fast 
between  the  tilk-r  and  tlie  beam  that  he 
could  not  get  it  disengaged.  He  cried  out 
for  help,  antl  a  midshipman  who  was  present 
ran  on  deck,  shifted  the  helm,  and  released 
him ;  when,  upon  his  knees,  he  thanked 
God  for  his  deliverance.  Had  the  quarter- 
master continued  to  turn  the  wheel,  which 
he  would  have  done  if  the  midshipman  had 
not  hurried  to  prevent  him,  Mr  Burn's  skull 
must  have  been  crushed,  and  an  instant 
period  put  to  his  existence."  Henceforward 
bis  conduct  was  so  correct  that  he  was  con- 
sidered by  his  messmates  a  remarkably  good 
Christian.  That  he  had  not  the  lite  of  God 
in  his  soul  was  indeed  soon  proved,  for  being 
put  on  half-pay  owing  to  some  curtailment 
of  the  forces,  he  went  to  France  with  a  lad, 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  and  there  gave  him- 
self up  to  all  manner  of  imgodly  hving.  He 
became  an  inveterate  gambler,  though  he 
had  some  tune  previously  written  down  a 
solemn  vow,  while  kneeling  on  his  knees, 
calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he 
should  never  again  play  at  cards,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  as  long  as  he  should  live. 
The  first  pretext  to  which  he  yielded  was 
holding  a  hand  of  cards  fur  some  person 
suddenly  called  away  from  the  table  on 
business  j  and  from  that  compliance  the 
downward  course  was  easy,  till  soon  "  he 
was  engaged  at  the  card-table  day  and  night, 
week-days  and  sabbath-days,"  with  inter- 
vals which  were  filled  up  with  the  bUliard- 
table  and  the  theatre.  Likewise,  whatever 
remnant  of  religious  principle  or  belief  he 
had  left  was  sapped  by  the  insidious  reason- 
ings of  French  philosophers  ;  he  became  a 
thorough  infidel  in  theory  as  well  as  in 
practice.  Now  began  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  brought  back  the  wantlerer 
to  his  God.  The  mother  of  the  boy  to  whom 
he  was  tutor  became  so  violently  prejudiced 
against  him  that  he  resigned  his  situation  ; 
and  as  his  half-pay  was  very  trifling  he  was 
driven  to  seek  some  other  mode  of  earning 
money.  It  was  his  ambition  to  become  such 
a  proficient  in  the  French  language  as  to 
be  an  acceptable  author ;  and  he  studied  so 
hard  with  this  object  that  he  was  generally 
at  his  books  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Some  essays  wliich  he  wrote  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  critics  ;  so  he  resolved 
upon  accomplishing  a  great  work  that  should 
bring  him  fame  and  fortune  at  once.  For  a 
year  he  spent  his  whole  energies  in  the  com- 
position of  a  tragedy,  and  from  stooping 
contracted  a  pain  in  the  chest,  which  often 
troubled  him  in  after  life ;  and  the  result  of 
all  his  labour  was  an  utter  failure.  "  This 
stunned  me  like  a  stroke  of  thunder,"  he 
says  ;  "  and  by  and  by  I  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  distress.  My  body  pained 
and  eniaciated,  my  soul  bowed  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  most  pungent  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  I  had  the  prospect  of 
perishing  in  a  strange  land."  But  infinitely 
more  miserable  would  it  have  been  for  him 
if  his  tragedy  had  succeeded  ;  in  all  proba- 


biUty  his  soul  would  never  have  come  within 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel  again.  Subsequently 
a  kind  English  lady  helped  him  with  some 
money  to  go  home.  His  parents  wero 
shocked  with  the  alteration  in  their  sou. 
"  France  has  been  your  ruin,"  they  said  to 
him,  with  many  tears  ;  they  besought  him 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  infidel  ideas. 
The  death  of  his  only  brother  powerfully 
.^ided  their  arguments  and  entreaties.  Be- 
fore the  solemn  realities  of  death  how  paltry 
seemeil  all  the  sophistry  of  French  sceptics  ! 
Lieutenant  Burn  went  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached,  with  the  pride  of  his  nature 
humbled  under  the  stroke  of  bereavement ; 
and  it  was  to  him  the  power  of  God  to  sal- 
vation. Shortljr  after  his  convei'sion  he 
married  a  Christian  lady,  who  became  the 
great  temporal  happiness  of  his  life,  and 
helped  him  on  his  way  heavenward.  The 
following  incident  seems  to  belong  to  this 
period.  He  writes  in  his  reminiscences  : — 
*'  As  I  have  every  reason  to  praise  God  for 
his  pecuUar  favours,  so  ought  I  also  to  bless 
and  magnify  his  holy  name  as  the  hearer  and 
answerer  of  prayer.  I  have  never  found 
him  more  so  than  when  he  has  refused  a 
direct  and  immediate  grant  of  my  petitions. 
I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  issue  that  1 
had  ten  times  more  reason  to  thank  him  for 
the  refusal  or  delay  than  if  he  had  at  once 
granted  me  what  I  asked.  About  foi-ty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  subaltei-n  in  the 
Royal  Marines,  two  other  oificers  and  my- 
self were  ordered  to  embark,  one  in  each  of 
the  three  guard-ships  then  stationed  in  the 
Medway.  Two  of  them  l.%y  close  to  the 
dockyard,  affording  at  all  times  easy  access 
to  the  shore  ;  but  the  other,  the  Resolution, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  was  moored  half-way 
down  the  river,  towards  yheemess,  whence, 
in  winter  and  bad  weather,  it  was  trouble- 
some to  land,  and  sometimes  imjiracticable. 
For  this  reason  it  was  natural  for  each  of 
us  to  wish  for  one  of  the  Chatham  ships, 
and  strong  interest  was  made  by  us  re- 
spectively with  the  commanding  officer  for 
tne  purpose  ;  but  he,  finding  that  he  must 
disoblige  one  of  the  three,  ordered  us  to 
attend  parade  next  morning,  and  draw  lots 
for  our  ships.  This  of  course  drove  me  to 
my  stronghold,  and  if  ever  I  prayed  with 
fervency  in  my  life  it  was  now.  I  pleaded 
hard  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that  he 
luiew  my  chief  motive  for  desiring  one  of 
the  Chatham  ships  was,  that  1  might  ( 


dence  that  if  I  was  really  a  child  of  God  he 
would  grant  my  request.  The  important 
morning  came ;  and  I  drew  the  dreaded 
ship  down  the  river  !  Had  I  drawn  my 
death  warrant  I  hardly  think  it  would  have 
afiected  me  more.  My  prayer  was  now 
apparently  rejected,  and  the  enemy  of  souls, 
taking  advantage  of  the  agitated  state  of 
my  depraved  heart,  easily  made  me  draw 
the  conclusion,  either  that  I  was  no  Chris- 


D,  or  that  God  paid  no  attention  to_th 
vho  professed  to  be  such. 


But  a 
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few  days  had  hardly  elapsed  when  an  order 
came  from  the  Admiralty  to  send  the  Resolu- 
tion up  from  Sheerness  to  Chatham,  and 
one  of  the  ships  there  to  take  her  place. 
Thus  my  prayer  was  completely  answered— 
in  the  Lord's  way."  Lieutenant  Bum  found 
a  Christian  officer  on  board  this  vessel,  with 
whom  he  had  much  sweet  converse  on  the 
holy  subjects  most  interesting  to  both,  and 
hence  appeared  a  second  reason  for  the 
above-mentioned  dealing  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. But  another  of  his  brother  officers 
was  a  notorious  swearer  ;  and  one  Sunday 
that  Mr  Burn  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
pubUc  worship,  the  latter  was  most  anxious 
that  something  should  be  said  against  that 
besetting  vice.  So,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  he  began  to  pray  earnestly  that  the 
Lord  would  influence  the  mind  of  the 
preacher  in  that  direction ;  but  when  the 
sernion  came  it  was  on  a  subject  quite 
foreign  to  the  purpose.  Towards  its  close, 
however,  the  preacher  began  to  speak 
against  swearing,  and  he  "  was  a  fuU 
quarter  of  an  hour  demonstrating,  with  un- 
common eloquence  and  convincing  argu- 
ments, its  sinfulness,  meanness,  and  dan- 
gerous consequences ;  and  concluded  by  re- 
peating the  third  commandment  with  such 
solemnity  that  it  forced  the  whole  auditory 
into  the  most  serious  attention."  The  won- 
derful fact  here  is,  that  Mr  Burn  had  been 
thinking  in  his  own  mind  beforehand,  during 
the  silent  prayer,  that  "  if  the  thu-d  com- 
mandment were  but  pronounced  with  solemn 
energy  and  power  from  the  pulpit,  what 
good  might  it  not  do  !"  And  thus  in  the 
very  minutest  detail  did  the  great  Hearer  of 
prayer  grant  his  request.  Mr  Burn  gradu- 
ally rose  in  his  profession  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  engaged  inmany 
parts  of  the  world  on  active  service.  His 
diary  contaias  sundry  descriptions  of  the 
places  which  he  visited,  and  the  reflections 
forced  on  his  mind  by  the  state  of  the 
dwellers  in  foreign  lauds.  For  instance,  at 
Lisbon,  in  1796,  he  describes  the  procession 
of  Corpus  Christi,  which  was  attended  by 
the  royal  family,  the  comts  of  law,  and  the 
nobility  of  Portugal : — "  A  monk  belonging 
to  the  monastery  from  which  the  procession 
was  to  set  ofi'  knew  my  comjjauion,  and 
placed  us  at  a  front  window  facing  the  large 
square  of  the  Inquisition,  where  we  had  a 
complete  view  of  the  whole.  There  was 
first  an  image  of  St  George,  the  patron  of 
the  church,  on  horseback,  attended  by  a 
young  girl  and  his  champion  in  armour, 
both  on  horseback,  with  six  or  eight  led 
horses,  superbly  caparisoned,  following. 
Then  came  a  string  of  thousands  of  priests, 
monks,  and  friars,  in  the  dresses  of  their 
different  orders,  chanting,  and  carrying  each 
a  large  wax  candle  above  a  yard  long,  and 
as  thick  as  they  could  well  grasp,  lighted  in 
the  face  of  a  bright  midday  sun.  After 
them,  lawyers,  bishops,  judges,  all  the 
nobility  of  the  court  with  burning  tapers. 
Then  approached  a  white  wafer,  carried  in 
a  gold  cup  by  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon  :  over 
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which  was  a  rich  embroidered  canopy,  suji- 
ported  by  the  Prmce  of  Brazil,  and  others 
of  the  blood  royal.  The  whole  multitude 
bowed  the  knee  ;  worshipped  the  wafer  as 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  the  precious  Re- 
deemer that  died  for  sinners  !  O  my  soul, 
be  thankful  to  God,  who  has  not  left  thee 
to  be  guilty  of  such  idolatry  !"  In  July 
1810  Colonel  Burn  received  the  rank  of 
major-general ;  and  four  years  afterwards, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  long  peace, 
retired  from  the  service  into  private  life.  A 
most  happy  man  was  he,  enjoying  much  of 
the  presence  of  his  Saviour  continually ; 
that  Saviour  whom  for  forty  years  he  had 
loved  and  served  with  all  the  devotion  of 
his  soul.  Fever  and  asthma  had  brought 
his  strength  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  still  he  was 
able  to  bear  testimony  to  his  children  of  the 
blessed  truth  which  upheld  his  soul  in 
nature's  extremity.  Concerning  his  last 
hours  his  biographer  writes  : — "  He  was 
frequently  heard  to  pray  aloud  for  patience, 
and  a  speedy  removal  to  his  eternal  rest. 
He  e.xpressed  a  desire  that  if  it  were  God's 
will  he  might  die  on  the  Sabbath  morning, 
and  spend  that  holy  day  in  the  worship  of 
heaven.  His  disorder  increased  on  Satur- 
day, 17th  September,  and  after  a  night 
of  extreme  sufiering  he  exhibited  evident 
symptoms  of  immediate  dissolution  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  On  being 
asked  if  he  wished  to  see  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, he  rephed  with  much  emphasis, 
'  Nobody,  nobody  but  Jesus  Christ !' " 
These  were  all  but  his  last  words  ;  and  his 
God  granted  the  desire  of  his  soul  the  same 
Sabbath  morning,  when  he  peacefully  en- 
tered into  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
redeemed,  and  began  that  bhssful  "for 
ever"  which  is  spent  "  with  the  Lord."  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Mar- 
garet's, Rochester.  A  tablet  over  his  grave, 
after  recording  his  great  and  various  excel- 
lences, describes  him  as  "  ever  ascribing  all 
he  was  in  this  life,  and  all  he  hoped  to  be  in 
the  next,  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ." 

BURNET,  Alexander,  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews.— This  ecclesiastic,  upon  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Fairfoid,  was  trans- 
lated from  Aberdeen  to  G  lasgow.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Pentland,  in  1666, 
Archbishop  Burnet  showed  great  incUnation 
to  have  those  people  who  had  taken  up 
arras  used  with  lenity,  and  when  then- 
affair  came  before  the  Privy  Council  he 
laboured  to  get  their  lives  spared,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  transmit  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  CouncU  against  the  captive 
rebels  to  the  English  secretary.  Sir  Henry 
Bennet  (afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington),  to 
be  communicated  to  the  King.  This  the 
Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Lauderdale,  who 
was  then  secretary  of  Scotland,  took  to  be 
such  a  piece  of  indignity  done  to  his  cha- 
racter, that  he  threatened  the  Archbishop 
with  a  pursuit  of  high  treason  for  reveahng 
the  King's  secrets  unless  he  would  make  a 
cession  of  his  office ;  to  which  this  prelate 
yielded  out  of  fear,   and  surrendered  his 
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offica  in  the  month  of  December  1069. 
ilereunon  Bishop  Leighton  waa  made, 
first,  Commendator,  and  then  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow ;  but  Mr  Leighton  resigning 
again  m  the  year  1(374,  Dr  Burnet  was  re- 
stored to  his  s«  by  the  King's  letter  of  7th 
September  ll.i^-:tiid  an  act  of  record  of 
j;i-ny  I  i.iiucil  toll„wmg  tliereon  dated  27th 
Oeiiteuihtr  tli:it  year— which  he  peaceably 
possessed  nnti  lie  w'as  translated  tlieuce  to 
thenrimacy<,f  St  Andrews. 

BURNS,  Rev.  .l,.iix,  minister  of  Denino 
born  at  St  Andrews  in  tlie  v,.-,,-  isli' 
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He  received  his  training  at  tli'e'un'iv'ersitv  of 
his  native  city,  and  being  distinguishcLl  as 
an  accurate  scholar  he  was  chosen  bv  the 
late  Mr  Carniiohael  to  t.^ke  i  ■•■'■• 
teaching  of  the  classical  depaitn 


the 


leutly 


Madras  Institution,  jk- 
selected  by  Drs  Cook  and 
their  substitute  in  condiii-lin"  l.li,'  el  isses  of 
moral  iihilosophyan.llo-iein  the  L  iiited  Col- 
lege. Latterly,  with  his  usnal  kindness,  Mr 
Jiurns  had  consented  to  take  a  partial  charge 
of  the  classes  of  Principal  TuUoch  durin" 
his  absence  abroad  on  account  of  failin° 
health-a  duty  for  which  Mr  Bums  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  his  clearness  of  thinkin" 
ancl  sound  judgment.  Conscientiously  alive 
to  the  impoi-tauce  of  preparing  himseUf or  the 
otbceot  the  ministry,  bythestudy  of  theoritri- 
nal  Scriptures   he  told  his  brethren,  when  he 
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iiptures  ne  tola  liis  brethren,  when  h( 
came  to  be  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery, 
that  he  did  not  reckon  himself  at  Uberty  to 
obtain  his  licence,  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
till  he  had  more  than  once  read  through  the 
Greek  Testament.  It  was,  nevertheless  his 
fortune  to  see  men  of  far  inferior  standing 
and  abihties  obtaining  preferment  before 
him.  After  diUgently  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  various  temporary  apjiointments,  and 
holding  for  some  tune  the  oHice  of  .assistant 
minister  at  AUoa,  he  was  at  length  [.resented 
by  the  Crown  to  the  parish  of  Dunnichen. 
He  had  not  been  long  settled  there  when 
the  Senatns  of  the  United  College  appointed 
him  in  ISoO  to  the  vacant  parish  of  Denino 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wish  and  re- 
quest ot  the  parishioners  among  whom  he 
had  formerly  laboured  as  assistant.  In  this 
new  parish  he  had  not  a  few  difficulties  to 
contend  with  but  by  a  rare  combination  of 
prudence  and  zeal,  by  the  earnest  vigour  of 
his  preaching,  and  by  the  unwearied  assiduitj 


of  access  to  his  societv     Tho  f-n-i, i 

versatility;  of  hia  r^L,  tSd  Kt^n^Tve 
stores  of  information  and  anecdote^  W  I 
charm  to  his  conversation  which  thiso"d,o 
knew  him  intmiately  will  not  soon  forget 

18th  of  November  1863,  in  the  47th  year  „f 
his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his  ministry.  The 
Rev  John  Webster,  formerly  of  Anstruther 
Easter  afterwards  of  Cameron,  preached  the 
tuneral  sermon  to  a  very  crowded  audience 
From  which  we  make  the  following  extract ': 
-  J^very  one  jirtsent,  I  am  sure,  will  hold 
ue  justihe.1  instating  th.at  Mr  Bums,  whose 
emains  many  ot  his  bretliren  in  the  ministry 

»  i4 enilv  r;""'"'^",  "!  ■"™™in?  frienc^ 
"J  iiLiiuy  consigned  to  the  grsive,  ever 
jho«ed  himself  deeply  attached  to  thesacred 
office  to  which  he  had  been  ordained.  Both 
tlie  pubhc  and  jirivate  duties  of  that  office 
nTfi  i"i-r"'n!'''J'y,^''"  "''than  earnestness 
and  fidelity  which  clearly  proved  hisdevoted- 
ness  to  his  Master's  work.  You  yourselves 
.are  witnesses  how  untiring  was  his  zeal— 
how  f.-iithful  were  his  labours  among  you 
Careful  beyond  most  men  in  his  nrerfara 
t.ous  for  the  pulpit,  he  always  declared  his 
Hi.aster  s  message  simply  yet  impressively, 
mthoLit  desire  for  human  applause,  desii-oiis 
only  of  the  approbation  of  God.  Nor  in 
his  priv.ate  ministerial  deaUngs  with  his  flock 
was  he  less  earnest  ;  when  by  remonstrance, 
vpmSr^f '"I'  '"'  •^"'••^'^ty.  as  circumstances 
ror^A.'r„l™.r'°P™"°'«.t''-"Piritual 


c  i".  ,  S)'*"^i'-'j'  i^ne  uuweaneci 
ot  his  other  ministerial  labours,  he  secured 
the  affections  of  his  parishioners  so  fuUy  that 
the  church  was  found  too  small  to  contain 
the  congi-egation.  The  enlargement  of  the 
church  in  1803,  and  the  previous  erection  of 
a  new  parochial  school—creditable  as  they 
are  to  the  hberality  of  the  heritors— were  ^n 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr 
ri!H'^%  P7««''"™S  exertions.  Mr  Burns 
aia  not  take  a  prommeut  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Presbytery,  but  he  regularly 
w^th  t'i"'  "i^^'i^S^.  f^'rme'l  hh  opinions 
^  t^fi,^''^^'^''''?'^^'  and  maintained  them 
Tn  1  ofT'"'--  i^''*''*'  '•«'''«''"«  of  friendship 
and  of  the  social  circle  Mr  Burns  will  be  n„t 
less  regretted  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 


,.r.«.,;„..  I    1      i ^""j,  o^i-iieumsiances 

requu-ed    he  strove  to  promote  their  spiritual 
good.     Among  the  more  promment  features 
ot  Ins  character  may  be  noted  his  humilitv 
ins  sincerity,  his  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy! 
his  love  of  manly  straightforwardness  in  the 
mth  of  duty.     If  he  dehghted  to  speak  of 
these   Christian    quaUties    to    others,    'he 
spake  beciuise  he  believed,'  and  his  o^  life 
w_as  .an  exemphfication  of  them.     ]n  social 
ife  his  propriety  of  manner,  his  geniality  of 
numonr,  .and  the  mstructiveness  of  his  con- 
versation  rendered  him  at  once  an  ornament 
.and  .a  blessing.      Endowed  by  his  Maker 
witb  lugb  mental  powers,  he  carefully  culti- 
vated   them  by  extensive   reading  and  a 
mmute  study  of  real  hfe,  so  that  hfs  attain- 
ments were  gi-eat  and  varied.    And  there- 
tore  1  state  with  some  confidence  that  you 
cannot  reoaU  either  his  pubhc  or  private 
mtercouree  withyou  without  admiration  for 
the  ability  he  displayed,  and  gratitude  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  you  derived  from  hia 
ministrations.     We  do  not  say  that  he  was 
foultle.ss-no  man  is,  or  ever  can  be-but 
may  we  not  say  that  if  he  had  failings  '  they 
leaned  to  wtue's  side  ?'     And  now  he  is 
gone  to  render  an  account  of  his  life  and 
mimstry  among  you-you    respected   and 
oved  him,  and  he  deserved  your  aff-ection  • 
but    yom-    respect    and    attachment    were 
poweriess  to  retain  hun.     Yet  '  sorrow  not 
as  those    who  have  no  hope;'  for  though 
suffering  much  from  acute  and  continued 
paui,   be  died  as  he  had  lived— strong  in 
f^th,  and  aboundmg  in  hope  through  Jesus 
Chnst  the  Lord.      When  death   was  an- 
I  preaching,  much  of  what  he  said  manifested 
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his  deep  anxiety  for  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  peo|)le  whom  the  Master  had 
confided  to  his  charge ;  but  it  also  proved 
that  the  love  of  God  was  keeping  his  own 
heart  and  mind  through  Christ  Jesus.  Yea, 
even  when  his  bodily  strength  was  almost 
entirely  gone,  and  the  mind  scarce  retained 
its  consciousness,  his  breathings  were  those 
of  a  heart  still  cleaving  to  its  God,  and  his 
hopes  those  of  a  soul  longing  to  mingle  with 
the  blest.  And  thus  may  the  flock,  and  the 
friends,  and  the  brethren  whom  he  has  left 
behind,  entertain  a  joyful  hope  that,  when 
he  is  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  to  the  great  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  he  will  be  pronounced  by  Him 
faithful,  and  thus  privileged  to  enter  into 
the  joys  of  his  Lord.  Yes,  my  Christian 
friends  and  brethren,  he  who  was  set 
over  you  in  the  Lord  has  gone  to  give  an 
account  of  how  he  spake.  I  pray  you  to 
remember  that  at  no  very  distant  period 
you  must  follow  to  give  an  account  of  how 
you  heard.  Ponder  well  the  earnest  and 
faithful  instructions  which  your  late  pastor 
so  frequently  delivered  to  you  from  this 
place ;_  and,  not  only  hearing,  but  doing, 
copy  into  your  own  lives  the  e.x-ample  of 
upright  living  which  he  set  before  you. 
That  will  be  a  tribute  to  his  memory  more 
honourable  to  him,  and  more  creditable  to 
you,  than  floods  of  tears  or  marble  monu- 
ments. '  M.ark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace. ' " 


CAMERON,  EiCHABD,  an  eminent  par- 
tisan of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  whose 
name  is  still  retained  in  the  popular  desig- 
nation of  one  of  its  sects,  was  the  son  of  a 
small  shopkeeper  at  Falkland,  in  Fife.  His 
first  appearance  in  hfe  was  in  the  capacity 
of  schoolmaster  and  precentor  of  that  parish 
under  the  Episcopal  clergyman  ;  but,  being 
converted  by  the  field  preachers,  he  after- 
wards became  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the 
pure  Presbyterian  system,  and  resigning 
those  offices,  went  to  reside  as  a  preceptor 
in  the  family  ef  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Harden. 
From  this  place  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
remove  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  attend 
the  ministrations  of  the  parish  clergyman. 
He  then  fell  into  the  company  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr  John  Welch,  and  was  by  him 
persuaded  to  accept  a  licence  as  a  preacher. 
This  honour  w.as  conferred  upon  him  by  Mr 
John  Welch  and  another  persecuted  clergy- 
man, in  the  house  of  Haughhead,  in  Rox- 
burghshire ;  so  simple  was  the  ceremony 
by  which  these  unfortunate  ministers  re- 
cruited their  ranks.  Cameron  soon  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  indulged  Presbyterian 
clergy  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  asserted 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  He  was  in  1677  reproved  for  this 
offence  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  at  Edinburgh.  The  indulged  mini- 
sters having  threatened  to  deprive  him  of 
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his  licence,  he  was  induced  to  promise  that  - 
he  would  be  more  sparing  in  his  invectives 
against  them  ;  an  engagement  which  after- 
wards burdened  his  conscience  so  much  aa 
to  throw  him  into  deep  melancholy.  He 
sought  diversion  from  his  grief  in  Holland, 
where  his  fervid  eloquence  and  decided  cha- 
racter made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
banished  ministers.  These  men  appear  to 
have  become  convinced  that  his  extraordi- 
nary zeal  could  end  only  in  his  own  destruc- 
tion, as  Mr  Ward,  in  assisting  at  his  ordi- 
nation, retained  his  hand  for  sometime 
upon  the  young  preacher's  head,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Behold,  all  ye  beholders,  here  is 
the  head  of  a  faithful  minister  and  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  lose  the 
same  for  his  Master's  interest,  and  it  shall 
be  set  up  before  the  sun  and  the  moon 
in  the  view  of  the  world."  Cameron 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1680, 
and  although  field-preaching  had  now  been 
nearly  su)>pressed  by  the  severity  of  the 
Government,  he  immediately  re-commenced 
that  practice.  It  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
that  Cameron  did  not  at  any  time  identify 
himself  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in 
general ;  while  his  proceedings,  so  little 
squared  by  prudence  or  expediency,  were 
regarded  by  his  brethren  with  only  a  gentler 
kind  of  disapprobation  than  that  which 
they  excited  in  the  Government.  The  per- 
secutors had  now,  by  dint  of  mere  brute 
force,  reduced  almost  all  men  to  a  tacit  or 
passive  conformity,  and  there  only  held  out 
a  small  remnant,  as  it  was  termed,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  remain  quiet,  and 
at  whose  head  Mr  Richard  Cameron  was 
placed,  on  account  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  character.  On  the  20th  of  June 
1G80,  in  company  with  about  twenty  other 
persons,  well  armed,  he  entered  the  little 
remote  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  in  a  cere- 
monious manner  proclaimed  at  the  Cross 
that  he  and  those  who  adhered  to  him  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  King,  on 
account  of  his  having  abused  his  Govern- 
ment, and  also  declared  a  war  against  him 
and  all  who  adhered  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  avowing  their  resolution  to  resist  the 
succession  of  his  bi-other,  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  bulk  of  the  Presbyterians  beheld  this 
transaction  with  dismay,  for  they  knew  that 
the  Government  would  charge  it  upon  the 
party  in  general  The  Privy  Council  im- 
mediately put  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
merks  upon  Cameron's  head,  and  three 
thousand  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
parties  were  sent  out  to  waylay  them.  The 
little  band  kept  together  in  arms  for  a 
month  in  the  mountainous  country  between 
Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire.  But  at  length,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  when  they  were  lying  in  a 
secure  place  on  Airsmoss,  Bruce  of  Earls- 
hall  approached  them  with  a  party  of  horse 
and  foot  much  superior  in  numbers.  Came- 
ron, who  was  believed  by  his  followers  to 
have  a  gift  of  prophecy,  is  said  to  have  that 
morning  washed  his  hands  with  particular 
care,  in  expectation  that  they   were  imme- 
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diately  to  become  a  public  spectacle.  His 
party,  at  sigbt  of  the  enemy,  ,L,-''tIiei-e.l 
closely  .irounil  him,  ami  he  uttered  a  .sb.ort 
prayer,  iu  which  he  thrice  reiieated  the  ex- 
pression, "  Lord  .S|iare  the  t,'reeii  and  take 
the  ripe"— no  doubt  iiiehidinL,' lii)iiself  in  the 
latter  description,  asemntiv  iimliiiijs.'lf  tobe 
among  the  beat  pre;  lar.d  tm  d.  atli.  Hethen 
said  to  his  brother,  "('..me,  let  us  K^ljt  it  out 
to  the  last,  for  tliia  is  the  day  i  have  longed 
for  and  the  day  I  have  prayed  for,  to  die 
fijjhtiiiK  against  our  Lord's  avowed  enemies  ; 
this  is  the  tlay  that  we  will  ^'et  the  crown." 
Toall  ofthem,intheeventof  fallin-  he  gave 
assurance  that  he  ab-eady  saw  the  gates  of 
Heaven  open  to  receive  them.  A  bri..f 
skirmish  then  took  yiiace,  iu  which  the  in- 
surgents were  allowed  even  by  their  enemies 
to  have  behaved  with  great  bravery  ;  Ijut 
nothing  could  prevail  against  superior  num- 
bers. Mr  Cameron  beiug  among  the  slain, 
his  head  and  hands  were  cut  off,  and  carried 
to  Edinburgh  along  with  the  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Mr 
Hackstoun,  of  Rathillet.  It  happened  that 
the  father  of  Cameron  was  at  this  time  in 
prison  for  non-conformity.  The  head  was 
shown  to  the  old  man,  with  the  questhm, 
"  Did  he  know  to  whom  it  had  belonged  V" 
He  seized  the  bloody  relics  with  the  eager- 
ness of  parental  affection,  and  kissing  them 
fervently,  exclaimed,  "  I  know,  I  know 
them  ;  they  are  my  son's,  my  own  dear  son's  ; 
it  is  the  Lord,  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
who  cannot  wrong  me  or  mine,  but  has 
made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all 
our  days."  The  head  and  hands  were  then 
fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  Port,  the  fingers 
pointing  upwards,  in  mockery  of  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  headless  trunk  was 
buried  with  the  rest  of  the  slain  in  Airsmoss, 
where  a  plain  monument  was  in  better  times 
erected  over  them.  To  this  spot,  while  the 
persecution  was  still  raging,  Peden,  the 
friend  of  Cameron,  used  to  resort,  not  so 
much,  apparently,  to  lament  his  fate,  as  to 
wish  that  he  had  shared  it.  "  Oh,  to  be  wi' 
liitchie  !"  was  the  frequent  and  touching 
ejaculation  of  Peden  over  the  grave  of  his 
friend.  The  name  of  Cameron  was  applied 
to  the  small  but  zealous  sect  of  Presbyterians 
which  he  had  led  in  life,  and  has  since  been 
erroneously  extended  to  the  persecuted 
Presbyterians  in  general.  The  26th  Regi- 
ment,  which    was    raised   at  the  Kevolu- 


account  the  Cameronian  Regiment,  which 
appellation,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
error,  it  still  retains. 

CAMERON,  James,  M.D.,  was  bom  at 
Craigic,  Kinross-shire,  iu  October  1785,  but 
in  right  of  marriage  his  name  appears  in 
this  work.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  up- 
right and  industrious,  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  they 
lived.  His  mother  was  gifted  with  much 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  was  held  in 
high  reputation  in  her  neighbourhood  for  her 
abihty  and  readiness  to  give  advice  and  aid  in 
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cases  of  sickness.  The  circumstances  of  bis 
parents  ]»reehi'led  the  doctor  from  the  ad- 
vantagis  of  an  early  liberal  education  ;  and 
after  K"'ng  throu'_^h  the  usual  curriculum  of 
juvenile  studies  at  school,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  compelled  to 
procure  a  livelihood  for  himself.  He  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  a 
self-made  man,  and  the  very  respectable 
standing  he  attained  in  the  profession  was 
highly  creditable  to  his  talents  and  industry. 
His  testimonials  showed  that  he  commenced 
the  regular  study  of  medicine  with  Dr 
Duncan  in  Edinburgh  in  1811,  under  whom 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years. 
In  1813  he  began  to  attend  medical  lectures, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  five  years.  In 
1814  Dr  Cameron  obtained  licence  to  prac- 
tice obstetrics  from  an  Edinburgh  professor, 
after  attendance  on  his  lectures  and  under- 
going a  satisfactory  examination.  In  1815 
he  got  his  diploma  from  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1818  the  degree  of  Magister  Chirurgi  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Thus  amjily  accredited,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
used  to  have  private  classes  in  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  in  which  he  gave 
instructions  to  students,  young  practitioners, 
and  army  and  navy  surgeons  in  the  i)repa- 
ration  and  administration  of  medicines.  Dr 
Cameron  continued  in  Edinburgh  till  1821, 
when  he  went  to  America,  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
high  professional  standing  in  Scotland  he 
obtained  an  ample  certificate  the  year  after 
he  settled  in  America,  signed  by  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  highest  respectability  in 
Edinburgh,  of  the  qualificationshepossessed, 
and  the  implicit  confidence  they  placed  in 
his  character  and  abilities.  When  thedoctor 
came  to  New  York  he  devoted  himself  to 
general  practice  with  great  assiduity  and 
success.  Like  most  others  commencing 
professional  hfe  in  a  large  city,  a  stranger 
and  unknown,  he  encountered  difficulties 
sufBoiently  formidable,  but  these  he  met  with 
resolution  and  perseverance,  and  conquered 
them.  While  ministering  largely  to  others  in 
their  suflferings,  he  himself  was  frequently 
called  to  endure  severe  pain  and  sickness. 
He  was  for  many  years  at  irregular  intervals 
bjectto  attacks  of  a  most  painful  malady. 


known  to  many  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  New  York,  and  to  the  com- 
munity as  an  honourable-minded  man,  a 
good  citizen,  and  a  well-informed  and 
j  udicious  physician.  We  may  add  that  very 
few  in  the  profession  siu-passed  him  in 
unwearied  and  persevering  attention  to  their 
patients.     Stormy  weather  or  want  of  rest 

and  expected  visits.  Even  after  exhausting 
attacks  of  his  disease  ought  to  have  ad- 
monished him  of  the  need  of  relaxation,  and 
he  had  by  industry  and  economy  earned  an 
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exemption  from  professional  toil,  stiU  he 
spent  his  days  and  many  of  his  nights  in 
laborious  duty.  Dr  Cameron  died  at  New 
York  on  the  12th  December  1851  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and 
daughter  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  had  lotg 
been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  died  with  Chris- 
tian resignation,  and  in  the  confident  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

CAMPBELL,  Baron  Abercrombie,  of 
Aboukir  and  Tullibody,  The  Familt  of.— 
The  surname  of  Abercrombie,  like  others  of 
great  antiquity,  was  assumed  from  a  terri- 
tory in  the  county  of  Fife,  as  is  proved  by  a 
charter  from  King  Malcolm  III.  Alexander 
Abercrombie  (second  son  of  Sir  Alexander 
Abercrombie,  firet  liaronet  of  Eirkenbog), 
setttled  at  TuUibodj-,  county  of  Clack- 
mannan, having  inherited  that  estate  from 
his  cousin,  George  Abercrombie  of  Skeith, 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Aber- 
crombie, Esq.  of  Tullibody,  who  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph  Dundas,  Esq.  of 
Manour,  and  had  issue  (with  a  daughter, 
Helen,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  Kennet, 
and  grandmother  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce, 
Esq.  of  Kennet,  county  of  Clackmann.in) 
Ralph,  of  whom  presently.  Burnet  died  with- 
out issue  in  1792  ;  Robert  ( Sir),  K. B. ,  a  gene- 
ral officer  in  thearmy,andgovernorof  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  died  in  1827.  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie, the  eldest  son,  born  in  1738,  entered 
the  army,  23d  May  1750,  as  a  coronet  in  the 
2d  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
ascending  through  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions, was  appointed,  3d  November  1781, 
colonel  of  the  103d  Foot.  In  1787  Colonel 
Abercrombie  attained  the  rank  of  m.ajor- 
geueral,  and  in  1796  the  command  of  the 
7th  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  repubUcan  France, 
General  Abercrombie  served  on  the  Conti- 
nent under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he 
conducted  the  march  of  the  Guards  from 
Deventer  to  Ochensaal,  in  the  retreat  of  the 
British  from  Holland  in  the  winter  of 
1794-5.  In  August  1795  he  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Grey  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  within  two  years  he 
added,  by  conquest,  to  those  possessions, 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  St  Lucia,  St  Vin- 
cent, and  Trinidad.  In  1797  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  in  requital  of  such  important 
services  was  invested  with  the  red  ribbon, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regiment  of 
Scots  Greys,  intrusted  with  the  governments 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Fort  George,  Fort 
Augustus,  .and  r.aised  to  the  rank  of  Ueuten- 
ant-geueral.  He  sul)sequently  held  for  some 
time  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in 
Ireliind.  In  that  iniiiort.ant  station  he 
laboui-ed  to  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
anny,  to  suppress  the  risiug  rebellion,  and 
to  protect  the  people  from  miUtary  oppres 
sion,  with  an  anxiety  worthy  aUke  of  the 
gaUant  soldier  and  enhghtened  statesman, 
When  he  found,  however,  that  he  could  nc 
longer  save,  he  I'efused  to  destroy,  and  h( 
flung  up  his  command,  with  strong  expres 
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!  of  horror  and  indignation.     In  1801 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  despatched 


of  victory  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Alex- 
andria. Sir  Ralph  married  Maiy  Aune, 
daughter  of  John  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Femton, 
county  of  Perth,  who,  on  an  official  accoimt 
of  the  triiunph  and  fate  of  her  lamented 
husband  reaching  England,  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage,  28tli  May  1801,  as  Baroness 
Abercrombie  of  Aboukir  and  TuUibody, 
with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  'the 
deceased  general.  By  Sir  Ralph  her  lady- 
ship had  issue,  and  died  11th  February  1821, 
when  the  barony  devolved  on  her  eldest  son, 
George,  second  baron,  bom  17th  October 
1770,  married  2uth  January  1799  the  Hon. 
Montague  Dundas,  thiri  daughter  of 
Henry,  first  Viscount  Melville,  and  by  her, 
who  died  in  May  1837,  had  issue.  His 
lordship  died  14tli  February  184,3,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Ralph  Camp- 
bell, Baron  Abercrombie  of  Aboukir  and 


married  on  3d  April  1832  Louisa  Penuel, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Hay  Forbes,  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,  viz. ,  Lord  Medwyn, 
and  died  in  18.52,  leaving  issue.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  George  Ralph, 
Baron  Abercrombie,  who  was  bom  on  the 
23d  September  18.38,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1852.  He  married  in  1858  the 
Hon.  Julia  Janet  Georgina,  bom  1840,  only 
daughter  of  Adam,  second  Earl  of  Camper- 
down. 

CAMPBELL,  of  St  Andrews,  &c..  The 
Family  of. — This  family,  originally  from 
Argyleshire,  has  been  settled  nearly  two 
centuries  in  the  county  of  Fife.  George 
Campbell,  a  steady  adherent  of  his  clan  and 
of  its  chief,  the  first  Marquis  of  Argyle,  by 
which  his  fortune  became  considerably  im- 
paired, if  not  entirely  ruined,  settled  m  1662 
at  St  Andrews,  and  became  proprietor  of 
the  estate  of  Baltilly,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres. 
His  eldest  son,  John,  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  St  Andrews  in  the  year  1687,  and 
gained  the  highest  honours  of  the  Univer- 
sity, then  of  high  reputation  for  all  branches 
of  learning.  His  grandson,  the  Rev.  Dr 
George  Campbell,  w.as  minister  of  Cupar, 
.and  no  less  distinguished  by  his  ipiety  and 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit  th.an  by  his  attain- 
ments in  jiolite  literature.  He  married  in 
1776  Magdalene,  only  d.aughter  of  John 
Hallyburton.  Esq.  of  the  Fodderance,  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hally- 
burtons  of  Pitcur,  allied  to  the  noble  houses 
of  Morton,  Aboyne,  artd  Northesk,  and  had 
issue.  Sir  George,  who  m.arried  Margaret, 
daughter  of  A.  Christie,  Esq.  ofFerrybank, 


Gillespie,  LL.D.,  of  St  Andrews ;  Jane, 
who  married  James  Greig,  Esq.  of  Bal- 
bardie ;  Eliza  ;  Lindsay,  who  married 
David  Johnston,  Esq.  of  Overton  ;  Magda- 
lene, who  m.arried  Chas.  Grace,  Esq.,  M.D. 
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CAMPBELL  Lora  John,  Lord  Chan- 
«  or  of  England,  second  son  of  Dr  Caiup- 
beU  was  born  in  the  Crossgate,  Cupar,  &, 
1779.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  St 
Amirevvs.  On  entering  the  legal  profession 
he  went  to  London,  and  kept  his  terms  at 
Lmcoh,  s  Inn.  CaUed  to  the  bar  in  1800  he 
became  king's  counsel  in  1827.  In  1830  he 
burlh  nf^^,^°"f  "^  Commons  for  the 
ir^a.w^^'f  "^  '^  *"  »^ent  reformer. 
i?i/  a"L°*  became  SoUoitor-General ;  in 
1834  Attorney-General    and    member    for 

Lord  ChanceUor  of  Ireland.  The  faU  of 
the  Melbourne  Cabinet  in  that  year  left  him 
at  more  leisure  to  i>rosecute  hterary  pursuits 
and  he  presented  the  world  with  the  hvesof 
rLt  «  w^'^^^'u"'-'^  """^  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal  from  the  eai'hest  tiies  to  the 

the  Chief  Justices  of  England  from    the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Lord 
Maiisfield."  W^henLord  John  EusseU  came 
rh»..1^"^  Y^  CampbeU  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
V,JI^   became    Lord    Chief   Justice   of 
England,  m  which  capacity  he  presided  at 
some  very    remarkable    trials,    displaying 
s^trilf    H°°"'''  P.f'-f  of  attention,  Z1 
f,tf  fl   t,^-  f  PT.'?'"^'^^  ^"^"^  Chief  Justice 
imVtl     ^°^^^S  V^'^y  Government  in 
185J,  when  Lord  Pahnerston  removed  him 
from  the  Queen's  Bench  to  the  Woolsack. 
He  then  became  Lord  ChancsUor,  and  dis- 
charged  the  functions  of  the  office  with  an 
abUity  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a  iudge 
much  more  accustomed  to  common  law  than 
to  equity  procedure     As  a  sound  constitu" 
tion^  lawyer  Lord  Campbell  had  no  superior 
and  very  few  equals  ;  as  a  judge  his  decisions 
were  invariably  characterised  by  sound  legal 
knowledge  .and  acute  discrimination.     He 
mamed  m  1821  a  daughter  of  Lord  Abiu?er 
Ztl  7^  T-I^'i  a  peeress  in  her  own  right 
with  the  title  of  Baroness  Stratheden,  and 
wf\nZ%  "•j^^'l'-f"'   of  whom  the  eldest, 
WiUiam  Fredenck,  born  in  1824,  was  for 
some  tme  member  for  Harwich,  but  after 
his  mother's  death  in  1860  took  his  seat  S 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord   Strathedem 
Lord  CampbeU  died  in  18(31,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  WiUiam  Frederick 

te  ^/"^^^f  "^  ^'  ^•^''^^w^.  and  Biron 
Stratheden  of  Cupar.  His  Lordship  is  un- 
married He  suceeded  his  mother  a^  Baron 
Stratheden  m  1859,  and  his  father  as  Baron 
aT^^f^  "^/^<^^-  T¥  presumptive  hetto 
tlie  title  IS  at  present  his  Lordship's  brother. 
Honourable    HaUyburton    CampbeU| 
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allowed  his  political  opinions  to  interfere 
withhis  conduct  iM  eouuty  matters,  in  which 
thir  v"ve:,3"'^I.^^f'"'  'r-'''  f"^"Pward«  of 
r  ,^fr  M?        .^-^^l^r^"  1'""  "Id  his  brother 
Lo  d    thai,«-ll,.r   Campbell    a    close    and 
luULiiiai  inliiii.icy  prevailed.      Sir  Georgo 
"ii-.i   lihisL  allrru.iuate  friend  and  father, 
•in.i   irn   -i   w„|mw,    three   .sons    and    two 
I  a  11  ■,  ,rs,_  1. 1  h.u,,..nt  their  loss.     Sir  George 
died  m  l«o:),  an.l  was  cnsequuiitly  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  uf  his  a^  -e 
CAMPBELL,    Sir  AKc,r>BA..D,    Bart., 
as  bom  m  Dumbartunshiiv  in  the  yea^ 
17b9,  and  mamed  m  IT!!.-,  Sliss  Balfour, 
ddest  daughter  of  James  Balf.jur,  Esq    of 
Balbimie.     Inl809he  »asa|,p,,iMt,'da  ton! 
of   Se.ssum,   when  he  assimieil  tlie  title  of 
Lord  Succoth   and  sul-scquenVts 'madl 
a  Lord  of  Justiciary.     In  1823  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father 
and  in  the    following    year   resigned    his 
appomtments  on  a  pension.     The  Baronet 
was  sucaee<lcd   by   his   eldest    son   in    the 
baronetcy  and  family  estates  in  Dumbarton! 
■     ,7h<,^"'  "I"''"  Ca.n,,l,.ll,    who   was  born 
daughter  of  F.  Sitwell   Esq  ""' 

Ir,  fi^^l^^hK?''"^''^  Colin,  an  officer 
!-"  ,",  i?'^  Highlanders,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Colm  Campbell  of  Stonefield,  and 
Elizabeth  Anstruther,  daughter  of  Sir 
Pvobert  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  Baronet, 
l^eorge  Colin  CampbeU  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Wdham  Napier  in  his  history  of  the  Penin- 
a''^[  Y,*"  ^""^  SaUant  conduct.  He  married 
ArabeUa,  daughter  of  CampbeU  of  Eildall- 
mg,  and  died,  leaving  issue  one  dauehter 
■ho  died  young.  ** 

CANNING,  George,  Prime  Minister  of 

nth  April  1770  of  an  ancient  famUy  of  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  was  educated  S 
the  city,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1793  he  entered  Par- 
hament  as  a  supporter  of  Mr  Pitt.  His 
opmiqns  were  naturaUy  liberal,  but  his 
fastidious  taste  and  somewhat  scornful 
temper  revolted  against  popularity,  and  thii 
.t  w«_,  that  while  he  joined  the  Tory  party 


th.    „„„„„, 

bom  in  1829 
CAMPBELL,  SirGEOEGE,  of  Edenwood, 
;e  eldest  son  r>f  f.lio  R..,,   n„I /^__      ,    ,.' 


H^^oTi    i  V'  .""^^fEUHGE,  ot  Edenwood 

of  CunS  w°  f  *«.Rev.  George  CampbeU 
Tn  p^'^  f-f  f  ''"™  in  Cupar  in  March  1778 
la  early  hfe  he  went  to  India  as  an  assistant 

v"f'°In"l8^'i''^'  '^""^  Compan;?'^?J. 
.n,c.     an   i8.;;o   lie  returned   to   Fife     inrl 

«.is  a  consistent    Liberal,    but    he    nevlr 


It  was,  that  while  he  joined  the  Tory  iiartv 
he  carried  into  it  a  decided  practical  leaning 
to  Whig  prmciples.  He  took  office  as 
U  nder-Secretaiy  of  State  in  1706.  In  1800 
hemarnedoneofthe  daughters  of  General 
Scott  of  Baleomie,  near  CraU,  and  as  the 
son-m-law  of  a  Fife  proprietor  his  name 
finds  a  place  in  this  work.  In  1807,  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  he  became  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1809,  being  chal- 
lenged by  LordCastlereagh,  tLen  Minister 
ot  war,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thi-h 
Both  parties  resigned  office.  In  1816  he  was 
f  ^floFr"""""*  of  *^«  I^oard  of  Control. 
?T  ,•  ■  ^^^  appomted  Governor-Genera! 
ot  India  m  room  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  when  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  occasioned  his 
acceptance  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship, 
which  he  held  tiU  AprU  1827,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded the  E.arl  of  Liverpool  as  Prime 
Mmister.     Nearly  all  the  existing  Cabuiet 
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gave  in  their  resigiiations  ;  and  Canning,  for 
the  first  time,  received  the  aid  of  the  Whigs, 
some  of  whom  entered  the  Administration. 
He  occupied  hia  high  position  but  a  very 
short  time,  for,  worn  out  with  mental  agita- 
tion, he  died  in  August  the  .same  year. 
The  great  measures  which  marked  his  mini- 
sterial career  are — the  recognition  of  the 
Spanish  States  of  South  America,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  of  Portugal,  and 
the  treaty  concluded  between  England, 
Russia,  and  France,  in  favour  of  Greece. 
He  was  the  constant  and  zealous  advocate 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  full  reward  of  his  labours.  The 
heatproof  of  his  integrityis  th.it  hedied  poor. 

CANNING,  Viscount  Charles  John, 
Governor-General  of  India,  was  born  in 
1812  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Brompton.  He 
■was  the  son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  by  a  daughter  of  Major-General 
Scott  of  Balcomie,  near  Grail.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1835 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  a  lady  who,  as  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen  Adelaide,  was  in  high  favour  at 
Court.  In  1836  he  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  WarwicU- 
shire ;  but  on  his  mother's  death  in  1837  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Viscount,  and  took 
hia  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
acquired  a  reputation  for  good  sense  and  in- 
telligence as  a  speaker.  For  some  time  his 
political  opinions  were  undecided,  but  eventu- 
ally he  adhered  to  the  Conservative  party. 
In  1841  he  took  office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel 
as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  post  which  he  held  until  about  the 
beginning  of  1846,  when,  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
he  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  In  1853  he  accepted  office  in 
the  administration  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
as  Postmaster  General  introduced  great  im- 
provements into  that  institution,  retaining 
the  office  under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  In  1855,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning  became 
Governor-General  of  India,  a  position  which 
he  held  during  a  period  the  most  critical  in 
the  history  of  our  Indian  Empire.  It  is 
probably  acknowledged  by  all  parties  that 
India  never  had  a  fairer  or  more  honourable 
British  Chief.  Perhaps  one  of  the  severest 
trials  Lord  Canning  had  to  imdergo  in  his 
Indian  Government  was  when  Lord  Derby's 
Ministry  was  formed  in  1858.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  in  that  capacity  for- 
warded a  despatch  to  the  Governor-General 
which  conveyed  heavy  censure  in  not  the 
most  moderate  language.  Lord  Canning's 
vindication  of  himself  was  triumjihant,  and 
Lord  EUenborough  was  obhged,  by  the 
voice  of  the  country  and  the  demonstrations 
of  Parliamentary  hostility,  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  ministry. 

CARMICHAEL,  Gerehom,  a  Scottish 

minister  at  Monimail,  Fife,  and  afterwards 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow 

108 


University,  was  bom  in  1682,  and  died  in 
1738.  He  wrote  some  learned  notes  on 
Puffendorf's  "  De  Olficiis  Hominis."  Hia 
son  Frederick,  born  in  1708,  died  in  1751, 
succeeded  his  father  in  Monimail,  became 
afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
and  left  a  volume  of  elegant  sermons. 

CARSTAIRS,  Andrew  George,  D.D., 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Carstairs,  proprietor 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  of 
Kingsbarns,  in  the  east  of  Fife.  The 
famUy  seems  to  have  been  long  settled  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  for  we  have  observed 
a  gravestone  standing  in  the  parish  church- 
yard, bearing  date  1690,  and  inscribed, 
"The  burying  ground  of  Thomas  Carstairs." 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  above  Thomas  Cai'stairs, 
and  was  born  at  Kingabarns  in  the  year 
1780.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Grammar  School,  St  Andrews,  and  subse- 
quently prosecuted  his  studies  for  the  Church 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  which  semi- 
nary, at  a  later  period,  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  Among  his  fellow  students 
were  Dr  Thomas  Chalmers,  Professors 
Duncan,  Anderson,  and  Tennant,  John 
Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  John  Leyden,  and  many 
other  men  of  eminence.  It  would  seem  that 
Mr  Carstairs  passed  through  his  preparatory 
studies  with  much  credit  to  himself,  and 
was  regularly  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 


Anstruther- Wester  becoming  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  James  Macdonald, 
the  presentation  was  bestowed  by  Sir  John 
Anstruther  of  Anstruther,  Bart.,  on  Mr 
Carstairs,  who  immediately  assumed  the 
jiastoral  charge  of  th.at  congregation.  The 
life  of  a  country  clergyman  is  seldom  re- 
markable for  important  events  or  stirring 
incidents,  and  that  of  Dr  Carstairs  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  flowed 
on  in  a  clear,  peaceful,  and  unruffled  course 
in  this  parish  for  the  long  period  of  three 
and  thirty  years.  Devoted  through  life  to 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  Dr  Carstairs  num- 
bered among  his  friends  the  Professors  of 
St  Andrews  Univer.sity,  and  many  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  hia 
native  land.  In  October  1829  Dr  Carstairs 
published  a  volume,  entitled  "  The  Scottish 
Comrauniim  Service,  with  thePublic  Services 
for  the  Fast-Daj',  Saturday  and  Monday 
before  and  after  Communion."  The  style 
of  the  sermons  and  services  in  this  neat 
volume  is  plain,  simple,  .and  ])ers|iicuous  ; 
they  breathe  throughout  a  .spirit  of  smcere 
and  deep-felt  piety,  and  forcibly  inculcate 
the  obhg.ations  and  practice  of  Christian 
duties,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  sacred 
writings.  But  it  was  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  young  that  Dr  Carstairs'  piety  and  good- 
ness of  heart  appeared  to  the  greatest  ad- 
v.antage.  To  them  he  always  depicted 
religion  nnder  a  smiling  aspect,  calculated 
to  heighten  innocent  enjoyments,  and  to 
afford  the  only  consolation  under  the  inevit- 
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able  evils  and  misfortunea  of  this  imperfect 
state  of  existence.  lu  his  public  discourses 
and  in  his  private  conversation  he  uniformly 
marked  with  the  sternest  reprobation  aught 
that  tended  to  sully  the  purity  or  uuhinge 
the  principles  of  the  youthful  mind.  After 
a  short  illness,  the  Ufe  of  this  much  esteemed 
and  lamented  divine  terminated  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  old  friend  Professor  Tenuaut  at 
his  villa  of  Devon  Grove,  on  the  11th  day  of 
October  1838,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  34th  of  his  ministry. 

GARY,  Viscount  of  Falkland,  The 
Family  of.  —This  ancient  family  was  seated 
for  many  ages  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and 
Somerset.  In  1361  Sir  William  Gary  was 
elected  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  in  1387,  by  hcence 
of  the  king  and  apostoUcal  authority,  con- 
verted the  parish  church  of  Clovely  into  a 
collegiate  church,  to  consist  of  seven  chap- 
lains, whereof  one  to  be  wartlen,  and  built 
houses  in  the  rectory  for  their  aljode,  and 

f  ranted  them  the  advowson  of  the  church. 
[e  died  without  issue.  Sir  Henry  C'ary 
succeeded  Sir  Edward  his  father,  and  at 
sixteen  was  sent  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  acriuired  a  celebrated  name  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  university  he  was  introduced  at 
court,  and  in  1608  was  made  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath.  He  was  created  a 
peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
of  Falkland  in  Fifeshire,  by  patent, 
dated  10th  November  1620,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male  bearing  the  n.ame  and  arms  of 
Gary.  King  James  VI,  knowing  the  great 
abiUties  and  worth  of  Lord  Falkland,  w.as 
pleased  to  constitute  him  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  He  died  in  September  1633  in 
consequence  of  an  accident,  and  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Henry  Gary. 

GARY,  Henry,  second  Viscount  Falk- 
land, was  one  of  those  rare  characters  which 
serve  as  proverbial  instances  of  excellence. 
He  was  born  at  Burford  about  1610.  His 
father  carried  him  into  Ireland  when  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  1622,  and  he 
received  p.art  of  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at  St 
John's,  in  Cambridge.  At  first  he  proved 
but  a  wild  youth  ;  but  being  sent  to  travel 
under  the  care  of  a  discreet  tutor,  he  shook 
off  aU  levity  and  extravagance,  and  became 
a  wise,  sober,  and  prudent  person.  By  the 
time  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  inherited 


came  into  possession  of  a  land  estate  of 
£2000  per  annum,  and  a  large  personal  pro- 
perty. He  now  married  Miss  Alicia  Mor- 
rison, a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  wit 
a,nd  judgment,  signal  virtue,  and  exemplary 
life,  whom  he  passionately  loved.  He  got 
with  her  no  considerable  fortune— a  circum- 


own  curcumstances  by  his  son's  aggrandif 


ment.  This  uuhapjiy  bre.ich  all  the  submis- 
sion and  generous  (jtfers  of  the  sun  to  give 
up  his  whole  fortune  to  the  disp.jsal  of  his 
father  could  not  he.il.  He  w;ih  ku  much 
affected  with  liis  father's dispUasure  that  he 


his  life  in  that  profession ;  but  being  dis- 
appointed in  the  treaty  for  that  purpose,  he 
returned  into  EngLand,  ami  devotud  himself 
to  a  hfe  of  retirement  alllid^t  th.-  studies  of 
poHte  literature,  in  wliicli  hi-  eu-.i-id  with 
uncommon  ardour.  His  tatlicrs  deatli  in 
1633  drew  him  for  a  time  to  the  court,  where 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bed-chamber  ;  l)ut  he  again  indulged  his 
p.assion  for  a  rural  and  studious  life,  and 
resitling  .at  his  seat  of  Great  Tew,  he  made 
it  a  kind  of  academy  of  learned  men,  being 
continually  visited  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  neighbourmg  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Here  Chillingworth  wrote 
his  excellent  work  against  jjopery.  Here 
were  discussed,  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
questions  (jf  literatm-e,  morals,  and  theology. 
Lord  Falliland  himself,  by  an  unremitting 
appUcation  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  the  fathers,  and  the  most 
noted  ecclesiastical  writers,  became  a  great 
proficient  in  controversial  learning.  Yet 
such  was  his  natural  candour,  modesty,  and 
sweetness  of  temper  that  nothing  severe  or 
dogmatical  was  the  result  of  a  course  of 
study,  which  too  often  has  debased  the 
man  in  proportion  as  it  has  exalted  the 
scholar.  In  the  troubles  of  16.39  Lord  Falk- 
land went  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
against  Scotland,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
comphmented  by  Cowley  and  Waller.  He 
was  chosen  member  for  Newport,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1640.  Here  he  became  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  p.arliamentary  authority,  and  a 
rigid  opposer  of  ministerial  encroachments. 
He  spoke  with  severity  against  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Finch  and  the  Earl  of  Stafford  ;  and 
such  was  his  dislike  to  the  proceedings  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  others  on  the  bench, 
that  he  concurred  in  the  first  biU  to  deprive 
bishops  of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  a  strong  attachment  to 
established  forms,  and  a  growing  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  the  parUamentary  leaders, 
induced  him  to  change  his  opinion,  and  ho 
afterwards  gave  his  utmost  opposition  to  the 
same  mejisure.  He  still,  however,  continued 
in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the  court,  and 
even  affected  a  moroseness  towards  it,  but 
this  was  not  durable.  His  high  character 
rendered  it  a  great  object  to  gain  him  over 
to  the  Icing's  service  ;  and  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  in  1642  to  accept  of  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  probable  that,  like  m.^ny 
other  men  of  speculative  talents,  he  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  those  who 
introduced  him  to  active  hfe.  He  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of 
business ;  and  the  king  used  to  complain 
that  his  secretary  clothed  his  own  thoughts 
in  so  fine  a  dress  that  he  did  not  always 
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know  them  again.  He  had  scruples,  like 
wise,  which  could  not  suit  such  an  office  at 
such  a  period.  He  could  not  agree  either  to 
the  employing  of  spies,  or  the  opening  of 
suspected  lettera.  He  took,  however,  with 
sufficient  ffi-raness,  the  part  of  his  master 
when  the  unhappy  breach  between  him  and 
Parliament  came  to  a  crisis.  He  attended 
him  at  EdgeliiU  fi.Ljht,  at  Oxford,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Gloucester.  But  a  view  of  the 
calamities  brought  upon  his  country,  and 
the  still  greater  impending  evils,  quite  broke 
his  spirits.  He  lo.'jt  all  his  gaiety,  and  socia- 
bility, grew  careless  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance ;  was  morose,  reserved,  and  showed 
every  mark  of  a  mind  dissatisfied  witti  itself 
and  the  world.  Ereriuently,  \vhen  sitting 
among  his  friends,  after  a  long  silence  and 
deep  sighs,  he  would  repeat,  with  a  shrill 
voice,  the  word  "  Peace,"  declaring  himself 
incapable  of  living  in  such  a  state  of  per- 
petual grief  and  anxiety.  This  extren)e 
uneasiness  seema  to  have  hurried  him  on  to 
his  destruction.  On  the  morning  of  the  first 
battle  of  Newbui-y  (20th  September  1048), 
he  called  for  a  clean  shirt  ;  and  being  asked 
the  reason,  said  that  if  he  were  slain,  they 
should  not  find  his  body  in  foul  linen. 
Being  dissuaded  by  his  friends  to  go  into 
the  fight,  as  not  being  a  miUtary  officer,  he 
said  he  was  weary  of  the  times,  and  foresaw 
much  misery  to  his  country,  and  did  believe 
he  should  be  out  of  it  ere  night.  Putting 
himself  into  the  first  rank  of  Lord  Byron's 
regiment,  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his 
belly,  and  falling  from  his  horse  his  body 
was  not  found  tUl  the  next  morning.  Thus 
Falkland  died,  the  generous  and  the  just. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  this  incomparable  man, 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  gene- 
rally esteemed  the  most  virtuous  public 
character  of  that  time.  His  praises  have 
been  resounded  by  poets,  historians,  and 
moralists,  and  are,  as  it  were,  interwoven 
with  English  Uterature.  His  intimate 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  says  that 
"  he  was  a  person  of  such  prodigious  parts  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  and  of  that  inimit- 
able sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation, 
and  of  so  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity 
and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
jirimitive  simpUcity  and  integrity  of  life, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  the 
odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  to  all 
posterity."  The  same  noble  author  describes 
Lord  Falkland  as  in  no  degree  attractive  in 
his  person  ;  his  stature  was  low  and  smaller 
than  most  men  ;  his  motion  not  graceful, 
and  his  aspect  so  far  from  inviting  that  it 
had  somewhat  in  it  of  simplicity  ;  and  his 
voice,  the  worst  of  the  three,  and  so  untuned, 
that  mstead  of  reconciling,  it  offended  the 
ear,  so  that  nobody  would  have  expected 
mu.sic  from  that  tongue  ;  and  sure  no  man 
wa«  less  beholden  to  nature  for  its  recom- 
mendation into  the  world  ;  but  then  no  man 
sooner  or  more  disappointed  this  general  and 
customary  prejudice.  That  little  penson  and 
email  stature  was  quickly  found  to  contain 
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a  great  heart,  a  courage  so  keen,  and  a 
natm-e  so  fearless,  that  no  composition  of 
the  strongest  hmbs,  the  most  harmonious 
and  proportioned  presence  andstrength,  ever 
more  disposed  any  man  to  the  greatest  en- 
terprise—it being  his  greatest  weakness  to 
be  too  solicitous  for  such  adventures— and 
that  untuned  tongue  and  voice  easily  dis- 
covered itself  to  be  supplied  and  governed 
by  a  mind  and  undersanding  so  excellent 
that  the  wit  and  weight  of  all  he  said  carried 
admiration.  Lord  Falkland,  who  was  a 
sincere  Christian,  left  behind  him  some 
poems  and  various  speeches,  and  pamphlets 
on  political  and  theological  subjects.  His 
usual  saying  was,  "  I  pity  unlearned  gentle- 
men in  a  rainy  day."  A  portrait  of  his 
lordship  is  in  Park's  edition  of  Walpole's 
royal  and  noble  authors.  By  Alicia  hia 
wife,  daughter  of  Richard  Morrison,  of 
Tooly  Park,  in  Leicestershire,  he  had  several 
children,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Henry,  third  Viscount  of  Falkland,  a 
nobleman  of  quick  and  extraordinary  parts 
and  notable  spirit.  He  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  Newton,  in  Hampshire,  in 
lfi45,  when  a  new  writ  was  issued  in  his 
place,  disabled.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
13th  August  1659,  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  Sir  George  Booth's  rising  for 
the  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL  He  was 
chosen  member  for  Arundel  in  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament,  16C0,  and  returned  both  for 
that  bm-gh  and  the  county  of  Oxford  to  the 
Parliament,  ICGl.  He  selected  the  latter, 
for  which  he  took  his  seat,  and  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  lord-Heutenant. 
He  died  in  16(J0  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  much 
missed  when  dead  as  beloved  when  living, 
being  a  person  eminent  for  uncommon  pai'ts 
and  heroic  dispositions.  He  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Arthur  Huugertord, 
Esq.,  and  left  issue.  The  present  represen- 
tative of  the  family  is  Lucius  Bentinck  Cary, 
of  Falkland  and  Baron  Cary,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1832,  Baron  Huns- 
don  of  Skutterskelfe,  G.C.H.  ;  a  Privy 
Councillor,  bom  1803,  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  John,  8th  Viscount,  1809,  married, 
1830,  Lady  AmeUa  Fitzclarence,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  William  IV.,  and  has 
issue,  Hon.  Lucius  William  Chas.  Augustus 
Frederick,  born  1831,  captain  27th  Foot. 

CATHCART,  Tatlok,  of  Carbiston,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  and  of  Pitcairlie,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  who  was  many  years  resident 
in  Jamaica.  He  married  in  1823  Frances, 
eldest  daughter  of  G  eorge  Marcy,  of  Jam  aica, 
and  had  issue,  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  Cathcarts  of  Carbiston,  says  Nisbet, 
are  an  "  old  branch  of  the  family  of  Ca-th- 
cart,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Robert  III.  ;" 
but  it  would  appear  that  a  still  greater  an- 
tiquity can  be  claimed  for  tliem,  Tliey  had 
a  gift  of  the  wai-dship  of  the  lands  of  Car- 
biston during  the  reign  of  David  II.  in 
1368.  Mr  Taylor  Cathcart  succeeded  his 
brother,  Cai)tain  Robert  Cathcart,  R.N., 
an  officer  of  distinguished  merit.  In  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  Nile  he  served  as 
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fifth  lieutenant  in  tlie  JJellerophon,  and  hia 
captain  having  been  wounded  early  in  the 
action,  and  the  four  senior  lieutenants  killed, 
he  had  the  glory  of  continuing  the  contest 
with  the  L'Orient,  till  the  latter  blew  up. 
In  1813  while  in  the  Alexandria,  32  guiia, 
he  gave  chase  for  eighty  hours  (H.M.  sloop. 
Spitfire,  18  guns,  in  company),  to  the 
American  shi].,  Trcsiilent,  nO Runs.,  Captain 


?,'"""' '  :'!",:,'"  ^^  '■■jkner)  ;Lucy,  Barbara, 
Y'    '  tsabella,     David,    and 

^V'"  ■  I    '■  I  without  issue  ;  the  Rev. 

jumii.is  .  inli.ir^U.i).,  who  is  mentioned 
ma  =.;|«i:af^arlic-le;  Helen,  who  married 
Ivev.  John  M'Clellan,  minister  of  Kelton  • 
Jean,  who  married  John  Morton,  factor 
._j  T-v  ,,     ,.  Patrick,  who 
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ing   no  issue,   and   Lis  estates  fell   to  his 
brother  above  mentioned. 

CHALMERS,  The  Fajitly  op.— John 
Chalmers,    of   Pitmorldcn,    near    Auctiter- 

murlity,  livrd  at  tliri-Iosc  of  til.-  S(.v.-lit..enth 


U>  bo  a 
;irth,  in 
Lit,  who 
les,  and 


suceee.led  him  in  Pitnie.ldeu '; 
Alexander.     The  last  of  these 
chant  in  Elie,  and  married  in  1714  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  Nairne,  skinner 
tK„.„      Ti,..„.,  ,i„,.,.,,. t..  .,_..  ^.^^^ 
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Three  (laughters 
Susanna,  Catliarine,  and  Margaret,  died 
unmarried  ;  and  two  sons,  John  and  Robert, 
were  drowned  at  sea.  Mai-y,  the  only  re 
maining  child,  married  in  1742  James  Wood, 
merchant  in  Elie,  and  had  issue.  James, 
the  second  son  of  John  Chalmers  of  Pit- 
medden,  was  ordained  minister  of  Elie  in 
1701,  and  in  1702  married  Agnea  Merchis- 
ton,  or  Murchieson,  daughter  of  the  Ejiis- 
copal  clergyman  of  Kirkpatrick- Juxta.  His 
children  were  Helen,  who  married  Nathan 
PatuUo  ;  John,  James,  and  Patrick,  to  each 
of  whom  we  shall  return.  Margaret  mar- 
ried a  skipper  ;  Agnes  married  one  Borth- 
wick  m  Edinburgh ;  Katharine  married  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Kay,  minister  of  Kilmany, 
and  had  issue,  Marion,  Christian,  and  Alex- 
ander a  sailor,  who  all  died  unmarried,  and 
Robert,  drowned  in  the  same  vessel  with  his 
two  cousins.  John  Chaki:ers,  the  eldest  son 
of  James,  was  ordained  minister  of  Elie  in 
1738,  and  was  translated  to  Kilconquhar  in 
1760.  He  man-ied  in  1760  Helen,  daughter 
ot  Sir  Alexander  Anstruther  of  Newark 
commonly  called  Lord  Newark.  His  chill 
dien  were  J  eanie,  who  married  David  Walker 
?f  F'lwfield,  and  had  issue  ;  and  William, 
W.b.,  born  1744,  married  first,  Margaret 
Bethune  of  Elebo,  and  second,  Isabella 
Morrison  of  Naughton,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  who  died  unmarried.  James, 
merchant  in  Ajistrutber,  the  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Chalmers,  was  bom  in  1713 
and  manned  in  1736  Barbara  Anderson  of 
-liast  Anstruther.  His  children  were  John  ; 
Elizabeth,  who  man-ied  Thomas  B.allerdie, 
sailing  master  in  a  man-of-war  ;  and  James, 
NViUiam,  Jane,  and  Helen,  who  all  died 
unmamed.  John  Chalmers,  merchant  in 
Anstruther  the  eldest  son  of  James,  married 
Elizabeth  Hall.  His  chU.lren  were  James, 
a  merchant  in  London  (who  mamed  Wi.ss 
Ueard,  and  bad  one  daughter,  Jlary,  who 


J  a\i.i,  I  iirui,  ,-.  Ahiiy,  married  to  the  Rev. 
Cli:irl-s\\  ,,(-,„,,  an.l  deceased,  leaving 
issii.',  I.ii  ,l„  ill,  :il^.,  deceased,  and  Isabella, 
un,„.uTi,.,l  ,„„l  Al...-.an.Ier,  M.D.,  wh.. 
maiTied  Helen  I'latt,  an.I  .i;,,.!  in  1,S20, 
leaving  issue,  Anne,  niiinl,  ,|  (,,  i;,,|,ert 
Young  of  Colinsw.-II  ;  i;.Ny,  iiiii.i-iriieil  ; 
and  Grace,  marrie.l  !,.  fli,,  i;,,\  ( 'ii,,ir!e,s 
Jamieson.  Patrick,  tliii.l  ,^..ii  ,,t"  il„.  R,.,- 
James  Chalmers,  was  .a  l.r,,\\.,i-  i,i  ],:iie.  He 
married  Anna  Sciyiiii;.oiir,  .iii.l  In',;,  rlii'l.lren 
were  Anna,  wjio  m.-irii.'. I  William  Wood 
merchant,  Elie;  .Tanu's,  Agiie,i,  Helen' 
Janet,  John,  and  Christian,  who  all  die.! 
unmarried  ;  Rothesia,  who  married  in  1792 
Charles  Hutchison,  merchant,  Glasgow,  and 
had  issue,  Barbara,  who  married  one  Smith, 
a  surgeon  in  Anstruther,  but  had  no  issue 
The  Pitmedden  branch  of  the  family  is 
understood  to  have  terminated  in  the  founder 
of  Chalmers's  Hospital  for  convalescents  in 
Edinburgh. 

CHALMERS,  Rev.  Dr  Thomas,  was 
bom  at  Anstruther  on  the  17th  of  March 
1780,  and  was  educated  at  the  burgh  school 
there.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  study  at 
.St  Andrews.  His  college  career  was  dis- 
tmguished  by  some  of  his  subsequent  pecu- 
hanties,  viz.,  energy,  good  humour,  coin- 
panionableness,  and  ascendancy  over  others ; 
and  It  was  then  that  his  passions  for  the 
physical  sciences  were  developed.  Besides 
theology,hestudiedmathematics,  chemistry, 
and  some  branches  of  natural  history  with 
more  than  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  with 
such  success  that,  besides  assisting  his  own 
Professor,  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh.  On 
the  completion  of  his  theological  studies,  he 
officiated  for  about  two  years  as  assistant  in 
the  pansh  of  Cavers,  and  in  1803  he  obtained 
a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  in 
his  native  county.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  years  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  his 
clerical  duties,  when  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  "  vital  Chris- 
ti.anity"  while  engaged  in  writing  the  article 
Chnstiamty"  for  Brewster's  Bdinhurgh 
Enn/c!opn?dia  ;  and  from  this  moment  his 
quickened  and  concentrated  faculties  wen; 
intent  on  reviving  the  old  "  evangelism  of  the 
Puritans  and  the  Reformers."  The  heroism 
with  which  he  avowed  his  change,  and  the 
fervour  with  which  he  proclaimed  tlie 
Gospel,  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  quiet 
country  round  Kilmany,  and  at  last  the 
renown  of  tliis  iijiland  divine  beg.an  to  spivad 
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over  all  Scotland,  when,  in  1815,  the  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow  invited  him  to  be  the 
minister  of  their  Tron  church  and  parish. 
Thither  he  repaired,  and  in  that  city  for 
eight  years  he  sustained  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  arguments  and  overpowering  ap- 

Seals  on  behalf  of  vital  godliness  which 
evotion  has  ever  kindled,  or  eloquence  ever 
conveyed.  In  1817  he  visited  London. 
Here  his  popularity  was  no  less  remarkable. 
The  churches  in  which  he  was  to  preach 
■were  crowded  long  before  the  service  com- 
menced, and  amongst  his  auditors  were  a 
number  of  the  distinguished  clergy,  peers, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  literary  cha- 
racters of  all  classes  and  denominations. 
"  All  the  world,"  WTites  Wilberforce  in  his 
Diary,  ' '  wild  about  Dr  Chalmers.  Canning, 
Huskisson,  Lords  Elgin,  Harrowby,  &c., 
present.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  greatly 
Canning  was  affected  ;  at  times  he  was  quite 
melted  into  tears."  After  continuing  about 
four  years  in  the  Trou  church,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  church  of  St  John's.  In 
this  sphere  he  tried  to  give  practical  direction 
to  the  theories  he  had  propounded,  relative 
to  the  support  and  suppression  of  pauperism. 
In  the  management  of  his  parish  he  expected 
to  make  it  a  model  for  all  tlie  parishes  of 
Scotland,  in  the  independence  of  his  pro- 
vision for  the  abatement  of  pauperism,  as 
■well  as  in  the  spiritual  agency  it  was  to 
adopt.  But  the  work  he  had  undertaken, 
and  the  invasions  made  on  his  time,  deprived 
him  of  that  solitude  so  much  required  for 
pulpit  ministr.ations,  especially  for  such 
pulpit  exhibitions  as  he  "was  wont  to  give, 
and  he  was  fain  to  seek  relief  in  an  academic 
retreat.  In  1824  he  accepted  th?  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  St  Andrews.  In  1828 
he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  here  he 
prosecuted  his  multifarious  labours— lec- 
turing, preaching,  publishing,  org.anising 
schemes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 
taking  an  active  management  of  her  courts, 
till  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  1843,  when  he  joined  the  Free 
Church,  which  he  mainly  contributed  to 
found,  and  became  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Theology  to  the  seceding  body.  From 
that  period,  till  he  finished  his  course,  there 
was  no  fatigue  in  his  spirit,  nor  hesitation 
in  his  gait.  In  the  spring  of  1847  he  re- 
paired to  London  to  give  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  sites'  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  preached  all  the  Sabbaths 
of  his  sojourn  in  England,  willingly  and 
powerfully,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  May 
he  was  again  at  home.  That  evening  he  is 
said  to  have  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he 
thought  his  public  work  completed.  He 
had  seen  the  Disruption  students  through 
the  four  years  of  their  course.  He  had  seen 
the  Sustentation  Fund  organised.  He  had 
been  to  Parliament  and  borne  his  testimony 
in  high  places.  To-morrow  he  would  give  in 
the  college  report  to  the  Free  Assembly ,  and 
after  that  he  hoped  to  be  (lermitted  to  retire 
and  devote  to  the  West  Port  poor  his  re- 
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maining  days.  He  was  willing  to  decrease 
and  close  his  career  as  a  city  missionary. 
But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the 
lower  room,  the  Master  said,  "Come  up 
hither,"  and  took  him  up  beside  himself. 
Next  morning  aU  that  met  the  giize  of  love 
was  the  lifeless  form,  in  stately  repose,  as 
one  who  beheld  it  said,  "  a  brow  not  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  sons  of  men."  In  this 
meagre  outline  of  the  life  of  Dr  Chalmers 
we  have  not  alluded  to  the  many  valualjle 
works  which  from  time  to  time  he  gave  to 
the  world.  His  works  published  during  his 
lifetime,  in  twenty-five  volumes,  embrace  a 
variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  relating  to 
theology  and  political  economy.  Among 
these  are  his  "  Astronomical  Discourses," 
first  published  in  1817.  These  discourses 
exhibited  a  certain  grandeur  of  style  which 
rose  with  the  sublimity  of  his  subject,  and 
which  was  felt  to  be  in  many  of  its  charac- 
teristics new.  Its  success  was  remarkable, 
for  it  was  read  by  all  classes.  Even  the 
unbelieving  felt  the  charm  of  its  inspiration, 
and  though  it  has  suffered  from  the  new 
tastes  of  a  changing  age,  it  will  always 
remain  as  the  work  upon  which  Chalmers's 
hterary  reputation  -will  rest.  Besides  these, 
nine  volumes  of  posthumous  works,  con- 
sisting of  "  Daily  Scripture  Readings," 
"Institutes  of  Theology,"  (Stc,  have  been 
published  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Hanna,  to 
whose  interesting  memoirs  of  Dr  Chalmers 
we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  fullest  in- 
formation concerning  the  life  and  works  of 
this  illustrious  man.  But  we  cannot  con- 
clude without  briefly  inquiring  what  were 
the  mental  powers  to  which  Dr  Chalmers 
owed  the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
energy  of  his  character  ?  In  an  analysis  of 
his  mind,  the  first  power  that  meets  us  is  his 
brilliant  imagination.  Kept  always  in  check 
by  his  capacity  for  generalising,  and  made 
a  willing  servant  by  his  power  of  concentra- 
tion, it  was  at  all  times  ready  to  illustrate 
any  subject  he  chose.  It  mattered  not 
what  the  subject  might  be,  defending  his 
non-residence  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
or  pronouncing  an  eulogium  on  mathe- 
matics, maintaining  his  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  heritors,  enforcing  the 
claims  of  patronage,  proj^ounding  the  civic 
economy  of  towns,  or  defending  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  expatiating  on  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  Gosi)el,  or  combating  some 
popular  prejudice,  each  and  all  he  invested 
with  such  a  splendour  of  imagination  and 
magnificence  of  diction  as  at  once  captivated 
and  entranced.  This  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it 
has  been  remarked  that  he  had  not  the  art 
of  suiting  his  style  at  all  times  to  his  sub- 
ject, or  rather,  that  ha^ving  got  into  a  habit 
of  constructing  his  sentences  with  a  certain 
rhythm,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  formid- 
able object  of  sameness.  His  enthusiasm 
sometimes  led  him  into  seeming  inconsisten- 
cies. Alive  only  to  the  discussion  of  his 
present  theme,  he  was  apt  to  forget  those 
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bar  of  strict  political  consistency,  and  object 
to  the  part  he  took  in  some  public  move- 
ments during  his  career ;  but  an  acquittal 
would  be  given  on  the  ground  that  he  never 
pleaded  any  cause,  unless  convinced  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  for  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  fellowmen.  But 
such  defects  in  such  a  character  are  like 
motes  in  a  sunbeam.  Considere<l  in  every 
view — the  preacher  swaying  at  will  multi- 
tudes by  the  fascination  of  his  eloquence  ; 
the  philoshopher  pointing  out  and  illustrat- 
ing analogies  between  the  sublime  truths  of 
Scripture  and  the  wonders  of  nature  ;  the 
philanthropist,  active  and  laborious  in  pro- 
secuting the  public  good  ;  or  the  man  of 
God,  humble  and  meek  in  disposition,  and 
desirous  of  being  conformed  to  the  will  of 
Heaven — we  see  one  great  by  intellectual 
power,  great  by  sanctified  attainments — one 
on  whose  like  Scotland  will  not  soon  look 
again.     Dr  Chalmers  died  May  31,  1847. 

CHARTERS,  Samcel,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Wilton,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  was  bom  at  Inverkeithing,  in 
Fife,  in  the  year  1742.  When  very  young 
he  was  left  fatherless  and  motherless,  but 
although  an  orphan  he  was  not  a  poor 
orphan,  at  least  so  far  as  money  goes.  He 
and  his  two  elder  sisters  were  taken  in 
charge  by  their  maternal  grandmother— a 
miaister's  widow,  who  inherited  a  small 
estate.  _  Like  Timothy  of  old,  he  was  f.avoured 
with  pious  guardians,  and  hatl  his  mind  weU 
stored  with  Bible  truths  and  sacred  poetry, 
which  he  could  readily  quote  as  occasion 
required.  During  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
movement  of  1745  his  old  grandmother  was 
sadly  afflicted  with  the  dre.id  that  her 
hearthstone  would  be  invaded  by  a  rude 
soldiery,  and  as  the  saying  goes,  *'  she  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep."  Samuel  was  then 
only  about  four  years  old,  but  saw  that  she 
was  much  grieveO,  and  to  console  her  he 
repeated  the  first  verse  of  the  20th  Psalm  : — 

*'  Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day 
When  trouble  he  doth  send  : 
And  let  the  name  of  Jacob's  God 
Thee  from  all  ill  defend." 

And  then  cheerfully  added,  ' '  Tak  yer  meat, 
grannie,  and  dinna  be  feared."  A  few  years 
more,  and  his  grandmother  died  also,  but 
he  never  was  left  without  fimds,  nor  with- 
out friends.     His  uncle,  Samuel  Charters, 


ing  account  is  given  by  Dr  Sommerville  :— 
"  After  the  ordinary  classical  education  of 
a  grammar  school  in  the  country,  he  com- 
pleted his  University  studies  at  Glasgow. 
The  indications  of  a  superior  mind  and 
powerful  understanding,  accompanied  with 
a  meek  and  amiable  temper,  his  uncommon 
proficiency  in  every  branch  of  science  and 
literature,  attracted  the  esteem  and  aflection 
of  his  fellow-students,  and  the  marked 
attention  and  patronage  of  the  professors 
NO.  XV. 


under  whom  he  studied.  He  entered  the 
career  of  hfe,  destined,  by  the  auspicious 
suffrages  of  the  most  discerning  judges  to 
whom  his  merits  were  known,  to  excel  in 
any  literary  department  to  which  he  might 
afterwards  choose  to  bend  the  force  of  his 
mind.  Having  discovered  an  early  prefer- 
ence for  the  clerical  profession,  his  applica- 
tion was  principally  directed  to  that  course 
of  study,  which  coincided  with  his  predomi- 
nant taste  and  inclinations.  He  devoted 
his  attention  and  time  with  imlefatigable 
iudiLstry  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages,  of  which  he  was  a 
perfect  master. "  After  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  he  sojourned  for  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  concerning  which  an  amusing 
incident  is  recorded  .as  happening  to  him  at 
Rotterdam.  One  winter's  day  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  Dutch  women  as  they  glided 
swiftly  by  on  the  ice,  carrying  the  produce 
of  then:  dairies  and  poultry -yards  on  their 
heads  to  the  market,  and,  as  he  gazed,  one 
of  the  women  lifted  the  astonished  preacher 
by  the  oxters,  and,  carrjnng  him  off  tor 
several  yards,  set  him  down  again  with  a 
"dunt."  Another  version  says  that  his 
feet  were  tripped  from  beneath  him,  and  that 
he  fell  down  on  the  ice  with  a  great  "  souse," 
very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers and  the  by-sUders.  He  was 
ordained  minister  of  Kincardine,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunblane,  on  Thursday,  the 
12th  of  January  17(i9.  It  is  said  that,  in 
entering  on  his  charge,  he  encountered  much 
opposition,  and  that  military  aid  was  requi- 
site to  instal  him.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  his  moral  re(-titude,  his  devout 
piety,  his  vast  acquirements  of  knowledge, 
his  genuine  sympathy  and  quiet  disposition, 
soon  gathered  around  him  the  richest  and 
the  poorest,  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the 
parish.  Among  all  his  admirers,  none 
appreciated  him  more  highly  than  Lord 
Karnes  ;  often  at  the  table  of  that  learned 
nobleman  he  met  with  many  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  that  age.  Lord  Kames  was  in- 
strumental in  the  translation  of  Charters 
to  Wilton  parish — a  translation  which  oc- 
curred on  the  19th  of  Febru.ary  1771,  and 
which  was  often  regretted  by  many  of  his 
friends,  who  considered  that  his  talents 
were  thereby  all  but  hid  under  a  bushel. 
But  a  comparatively  secluded  parish,  as 
Wilton  was  then,  with  a  population  of  only 
about  one  thousand,  was  well  adapted  for 
the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life.  It  is  even  said 
that,  while  on  a  Border  tour  in  his  earlier 
years,  he  anxiously  inquired  to  be  shown 
Wilton  kirk,  as  he  had  a  strong  desire  to 
see  it,  and  when  directed  to  it,  he  rode 
thither  to  view  what  ultimately  became  the 
scene  of  his  labours — labours  which  were 
alikebonourable  to  him,  to  his  profession,  and 
to  his  God.  Some  of  our  readers  will  have  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  his  m.anse— it  was 
most  beautiful  in  situation,  and  was  within 
the  sound  of  the  gentle  Teviot.  Every 
phase  of  his  character  was  well  suited  for  a 
rural  parish ;  his  inherent  b.ashfulues3  was 
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more  at  ease  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot 
than  amid  the  bustle  of  city  lite.  Under 
such  feelings,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  he  de- 
clined the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  when  it  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Adam  Smith,  father 
of  political  economy,  and  author  of  "  The 
Wealth  of  Nations."  That  same  Univer- 
dity  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  D.  D. ,  on 
Friday  December  4,  1789.  As  a  preacher, 
he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  popularity  ; 
many  of  his  sermons  were  published,  and 
some  of  them  ran  throuijh  several  editions. 
A  professor  in  Oxford,  lecturing  to  his 
students  on  the  sui-ject  of  polite  literature, 
referred  to  the  sermons  of  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man, named  .Samuel  Charters,  as  being  a 
masterpiece  of  purity  of  style,  beauty  of 
expression,  and  vigour  of  composition.  Dr 
Charters  told  Richmond  of  Chester  that  a 
friend  of  his,  who  was  travelling  in  England, 
heard  some  English  clergymen  conversing 
about  sermons  and  sermon  writers,  and  one 
of  them  said  he  greatly  admired  the  style  of 
Dr  Charters.  "  Did  he,  "  inquired  Rich- 
mond, "say  anything  about  their  doctrinal 
merit?"  "I  heard  of  no  comment,"  said 
the  Doctor.  Dr  Chalmers,  who  was  much 
attached  to  him,  had  considerable  difKculty 
in  getting  a  review  of  his  sermons  inserted 
in  the  Christian  Instructor  in  the  year  1810, 
the  proprietor  of  the  periodical  being  of  the 
same  opinion  as  an  old  woman,  who  told 
Dr  Charters'  niece  that  "  she  had  found  oot 
he  wasna  sound."  A  high-toned  morality 
and  practical  common  sense  pervades  every 
page  of  his  sermons,  one  of  which  on 
"  Almsgiving,"  was  .specially  famous.  It 
was  published  separately  in  1788,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
Knowledge  among  the  Poor  in  Scotland, 
and  appeared  in  many  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations. I  have  seen  part  of  it  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  in  Hunter^s  Miscellany, 
a  worthy  book,  which  was  compiled  by  a 
niece  of  Dr  Charters,  and  ran  through 
several  editions  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  much  of  which,  if  republished  now, 
would  be  largely  circulated  ;  and  last  of  all 
in  "The  Plain  Englishman,"  one  of  Charle 
Knight's  first  serials,  where  the  sermon  i 
thus  introduced  : — "  We  are  indebted  to 
a  gallant  old  sea  officer  for  the  use  of  a 
little  volume  of  excellent  sermcns  by  Dr 
Charters,  minister  of  Wilton,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire." Another  of  his  sermons  on  the 
text  "  Owe  no  man  anything,"  in  its  pub- 
lished form,  ran  through  several  editions, 
and  likewise  attained  a  well-merited  popu- 
larity ;  it  teems  with  golden  precepts  and 
abounds  with  honest  maxims.  A  shoemaker 
in  Denhohn  considered  it  specially  suitable 
for  certain  of  his  customers,  and  kept  it  con- 
stantly lying  in  his  shop  for  the  purpose  of 
gratuitiously  treating  them  to  portions  of  it 
as  often  as  he  saw  need  or  had  opportunity. 
The  Doctor  preached  it  so  often  himself  that 
it  was  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Craving 
Sermon,"  and  certain  of  the  ill-natured  of 
his  neighbours  used  to  hint  that  it  made  its 


appearance  very  regularly  about  "  'tato 
time,"  that  is,  when  the  rents  of  the  potato 
ground  on  the  glebe,  or  price  of  potatoes 
sold  by  auction  were  due.  A  course  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  upon  "  Ecclesiastes"  was  much 
,  predated,  many  of  the  literati  of  the 
district  being  constant  attenders.  One 
of  his  hearers  stated  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  something  more  than  man,  and 
every  word  he  uttered  was  prized  as  a  pearl 
of  great  price.  Yet  amidst  all  this  wide- 
spread popularity  some  people,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  even  doubted  his  orthodoxy. 
A  parishioner  assigned  to  bim  as  a  reason 
for  absenting  himsilf  from  the  kirk,  that 
"he  now  heard  the  true  Gospel  preached 
elsewhere  ;"  to  him  the  Doctor  quietly  re- 
plied, ■'  I  am  glad  to  find  one  of  your  stamp 
goes  anywhere."  Even  Dr  Chalmers  even- 
tually disagreed  with  some  of  his  "  views." 
For  such  criticisms  Dr  Charters  was  fore- 
armed, as  the  following  extract  will  show  : 
—"  One  who  has  searched  the  Scriptures, 
and  judged  for  himself,  is  wUling  and 
desirous  that  others  do  so  too  ;  and  as  he 
will  not  receive  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men,  neither  will  he  press  his  own 
interpretation  upon  others,  nor  be  offended 
when  his  reasons  do  not  convince.  He 
knows  that  different  opinions  may  prevail 
in  minds  equally  sincere,  and  that  little 
harm  can  ensue  in  seeking  truth,  unless  the 
law  of  love  be  violated  ;  that  on  speculative 
points,  which  are  the  usual  subjects  of 
dispute,  it  is  not  easy  to  know  with  certainty 
who  is  in  the  wrong,  but  it  is  easy  to  know 
with  certainty  that  pride,  and  wrath,  and 
censoriousness  are  wrong  ;  the  most  learned 
cannot  comprehend  aU  their  metaphysical 
distinctions,  but  the  most  unlearned  com- 
prehend the  distinction  betwixt  love  and 
hatred.  Bti  their  fruits  ye  shall  knmii  them, 
is  a  rule  which  all  can  apply,  and  that  tree 
is  good,  that  doctrine  is  sound,  which  yields 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness."  In 
connection  with  the  brevity  of  Dr  Charters' 
sermons,  it  is  said  that  one  day  when  there 
was  an  extra  long-winded  preacher  in 
Hawick  kirk  instead  of  Mr  Arkle,  the  im- 
patient and  eccentric  beadle,  Rob  Tinlin, 
being  much  wearied,  after  many  a  suggestive 
glance  at  the  old  sand-glass,  and  ineffectual 
effort  to  draw  the  preacher's  attention  to  its 
expiring  grains,  came  out  to  the  east  end  of 
the  kirk,  whence  he  saw  several  of  Dr 
Charters'  congregation  coming  up  the 
Common  Haugh  side  ;  he  then  went  into 
the  kirk  and  cried  to  the  minister,  "  Say 
amen,  ye  ass,  Wilton  kirk's  coming  up  the 
Common  Haugh  ;"  but  Rob  cried  in  vain, 
so  out  he  went  only  to  become  more  angry 
by  seeing  the  neighbouring  congregation 
already  at  the  bridge ;  in  again  to  the  kirk 
he  went,  and  with  a  voice  louder  than  before 
he  shouted  "Hae  dune,  yemolehead,  Wilton 
kirk's  comin'  ower  Teviot  Brig."  The 
bigotry  of  many  divines  of  other  days  is 
often  tried  to  be  extenuated  by  referring  to 
the  tenor  of  the  times  in  which  they  live  ; 
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A  ™".^  negative  virtue  is  required  to 
adorn  the  character  of  Dr  Chartei4.  Those 
,  >nn  f7'f  r^l  °'','"^y  '""^  his  sermons 
1  'hZr,  "'p^*'  '^"■''^^y  impressed  with  their 
liberahty  of  sentiment.  He  never  was  in 
tolerant  except  to  intolerance  :  his  large 
JOea.  Uu  this  subject  he  s;i,ys  :— "  We  be 
hold  abounding  sects  as  so  m'.ny  pledges  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment— a  s^icreH 
nght  wMchit  is  the  glJry  Sf  til  national 
of  this  age  to  respect."  He  could  synipa 
^o^.^/J''  l^'^""^  f^™«  of  worship  jTe 
sad  "the  Episcopal  service  exhibits  the 
Bplendour,  and  the  Presbyterian  the  sim' 
phcity  of  worship,"  but  he  could  not  defend 
any  of  them  as  being  perfect,  at  le'i.t  so  f  ir 
as  their  government  was  concerned  ;  yet  he 
felt  thankful  for  what  was  good  in  them,  al 
the  following  quotation  will  show  —"To 
every  form  of  government,  both  ciVil  and 
ecclesiasica^  objections  will  be  found,  but 

bkl  „  /  h"^'  ^^  S'-eatly  overbalanced,  th  ' 
blessmgs  therein  are  ground  of  praise 
2^othV^:  r1^  "^  Dissenters  looked  on 
read  of  n.  of  I  '"'  f^^t^ng  worse,  we 
beheM  ?h  S^^''''^'-s  b^'ig  charmed  as  he 
beheld  the  Cameroniau  congregation  of 
Denholm  enjoying  fuU  toleration  on  the" 
Communion  Sabbath  ;  but  little  would  he 
tlunk-though  to  have  known  it  wouU  ntt 
have  narrowed  his  own  charity  by  a  hairV 
breadth-that  the  minister  there  was  in  the 
habit  of  concluding  his  prayers  by  askincr 
Jehovah  to  "pull  down  Papacy, -prelacv" 
Independency,  WiU- worship,  and  auTuner-' 
stition."    Dr  Charters  lookld  upon  allfilL 

R^  ^^: ,^^..'1':"''"^? '?.Mr  Williamson,  the 
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husband  had  for  a  few  days  been  absent 
rom  the  kirk)  what  had  become  of  her 
husband  now,  as  he  had  not  seen  him  at  the 
kirk  lately,  she  very  quietly  replied  "  Deed. 
bir,  he.s  away  to  the  lielief."  "AweeL 
wherever  he  goes,  „r  wherever  you  eo 
mind  and  be  attentive  to  the  little  ones." 
About  twenty  jears  later,  when  one  of  these 
httle  ones"  had  bec^  mie  a  "  grnat"  one,  he 
took  a  wife  who  was  a  nieiober  of  a  Dissent- 
ing Church  The  young  wife  did  not  leave 
her  Church  for  the  sak<-  of  lier  liusijand  It 
so  happened  that  about  a  tweheuionth  after 
the  marriage,  that  couple  met  the  wife's 
n.iiustei-,  wlio  seemed  to  have  thought  she 
hadlettbiscon^.eLration.  When  theyouug 
husband  was  introduced  to  him  the  sectarian 
spirit  boUed  up  in  the  breast  of  the  minister, 
and  he  gi-uifly  remarked,  "  He's  taU  enough, 
and  strong  enough  ;"  then  turning  himself 
round  to  the  blushing  wife,  he  sarcastically 
addressed  her,  "and  for  a'  the  good  things 


-v,»,  a,iiu  lui  a,  Liie  goou  cnings 
uyouareawaytothe^wWKirk!" 
stated  she  had  uotthengonetothe 


As  already  stated  sue  nad  uot  tliengone  to  tl 
Auld  Ku-k,  but  after  that  rude  remark  she 
^'!>  go  with  her  husband  to  Wilton  Kirk. 
When  the  Dissenters  began  the  agitation 
tor  the  repeal  of  the  "  Test  and  Corporation 
rk  '"u*5^  y"^""  ^'■83,  Dr  Somuierville  of 
Jedburgh  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, ami  drew  the  attention  of  Dr  Charters 
to  It.  These  two  divines  stirred  up  their 
Presbytery  on  the  question,  and  introduceif 
17Q?  *  General  Assembly  in  the  year 
1791 ;  a  pubUc  sentiment  grew  quick  and 
strong  for  the  repeal  of  that  statute.  Sir 
t^ilbert  EUiot  of  Minto  led  off  the  debate  in 
Parhainent,andiudoingso,  paidahighcom- 
plunent  to  Dr  Sommerville  and  Dr  Charters. 
.Sir  Gilbert  made  a  motion  for  repeal,  for 
'hich  there  voted  C2,  and  against  it  120.  so 


EastEndininisterof  Wilton,  was  wdlknown  I  .T"',""  """■•=  ™''e>'  i'-'-  and  aga 

to  aa     With  Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk  he  7,=    T^    **>«  ™?''0°  ^'^  negatived  at  that  time. 

aJso  intimate.     Wherthat 'reat  Dissentln '   cou'^e'  frt^/^"'™^  K^''  ^"'  '"  "^^ 


lai.i      T^         ,,.•■  """"i'J-auoe,  jjecemoer  IS, 

l™i.  ^^^u"""',y°"''  Sermons  to  the 
Aged,'  which  are  the  more  useful  for  their 

being  adapted  to  the  poor,  both  in  the  stv  e 
of  composition  and  in  the  price.  I  Ukewie 
prin  some  things  for  the  poor  and  S  a 
specimen,  and  ;  Thoughts'^  on'  E^ucat^n,' 
by  a  niece  of  mine,  on  which  I  wiU  be  glad 
to  have  your  remarks.  May  the  Div  ne 
blessing  attend  our  endeavours  to  be  useful 
f*i,"*y ..""'■  end  be  peace. -Your  a-ed 
brother,  Samuel  Chaktms."  When  the 
Keliet  congregation  was  formed  at  Wilton 
l^y^'-f  of  Dr  Charter's  hearers  leflhim  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  Relief  party.  One  of 
w"  l^"^  t^''^  *"=  '«f'  because  the  Doc?o7s 
voice  had  become  so  feeble  that  it  was  very 
ditticult  to  "gather"  him.  The  Doctor  was 
ceid  "  TK  "'?"»'^5  "^^  ^^"«f  folk  would  sue! 
f  th'ev  or,w"'°f°V''"'f"'''*('>oiemarked) 
•onrJ  f  i?  "F^'^^  '""■'^  enough."  In  the 
Ids  tfnni- 1  ?  frequent  visitations  amongst 
Ins  flock  he  inquired  at  a  gudewife  (whSse 


».^4uu.iig  aecumuiaceu  strength  as  often  as 
It  was  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
P^bbc  It  may  be  added  that  it  was  uot 
untd  the  9th  of  May  1828  that  an  Act  was 
passed  for  "Eepealing  so  much  of  several 
Acts,  as  imposed  the  necessity  of  receivdng 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
quahiicatfon  for  certain  offices  and  employ- 
ment," and  the  fact  that  it  took  a  thirty- 
nine  years  struggle,  or  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, tor  the  recognition  of  such  an  obvious 
principle  of  common  justice,  may  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  agitators  of  many 
kindred  causes  which  are  stUl  on  the  field 
of  contest.  Though  Dr  Charters  was  not 
what  IS  generaUy  considered  a  public  man 
he  did  good  service  as  he  found  opportunity 
tor  promoting  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
everythmg  that  tended  to  extend  religious 
liberty.  He  felt  warmly  when  Catholic 
emancipation  was  argued  in  the  year  1813 ; 
'■e  was  then  inquired  of  by  a  young  man 
«hat  he  thought  of  the  Catholic  question, 
he  replied—"  Is  it  possible  that  you  should 
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ask  me  such  a  question !"  His  calm  and 
peaceful  mind  could  not  brook  the  war 
spirit  which  was  kindled  near  the  latter  end 
of  last  century  by  the  intervention  in  France, 
and  the  brilliant  victories  of  Howe,  St  Vin 
cent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson,  and  at  tht 
beginning  of  the  strife,  when  a  public  meet 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawick  was  held 
in  1793,  to  discuss  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  with  the  French  Republic,  he  headed 
the  friends  of  ])eace  and  non-intervention, 
who  triumphed  over  the  war  party,  though 
led  on  by  that  popular  and  influential  noble- 
man, Francis  Lord  Napier  of  Wilton  Lodge. 
The  Doctor  and  his  friends  were,  however, 
in  foreign  politics,  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
age,  and  the  country  in  general  sided  with 
the  Prime  Minister  in  involving  Britain 
in  that  fearful  strife  which  cost  her  untold 
blood  and  treasure.  Such  was  his  abhor- 
rence of  slavery,  that  he  would  not  use 
sugar  himself,  and  for  the  sake  of  making 
his  servants  like-minded,  he  allowed  them 
double  the  price  of  it  to  spend  ou  other  com- 
modities. Not  only  have  we  records  of 
these  mcidents  testifying  highly  and  clearly 
of  his  pure  and  generous  heart,  but  there 
are  many  others  which  at  once  do  heno 
his  head  and  heart.  The  greatest  of 
these  were  his  instituting,  at  his  owr 
pense,  a  library  for  the  free  use  of  his 
parishioners  ;  likewise  his  organisation  of  a 
Sabbath  sch  ool.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
he  was  the  first  minister  of  the  EstabUsbed 
Church  of  Scotland  that  had  a  Sabbath 
school.  In  the  Secession  Church  Sabbath 
schools  can  be  traced  much  further  back, 
but  the  Doctor  was  quick  to  see  the  use  of 
such  an  institution,  and  we  read  of  him 
making  the  followmg  appeal  in  its  behalf 
as  far  back  at  least  as  1788 :— "  With  a 
small  annual  sum,  a  school  may  be  opened 
on  the  Lord's  day  for  the  young  who  have 
leaiTiedto  read  and  are  entering  on  labour. 
By  this  means  their  acquaintance  with 
Scripture  is  retained  and  increased.  A 
habit  of  reverencing  the  Sabbath  is  acquired 
at  the  time  of  life  when  habits  are  formed, 
and  when  Sabbath-breaking  is  often  the 
first  step  in  that  broad  way  which  leadeth 
to  destruction.  A  good  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  time  to  come ;  memory  is  stored 
with  truths,  and  laws,  and  consolations  of 
God  ;  the  tender  heart  receives  its  first  in- 
deUble  impres.sions  from  the  sacred  oracle  ; 
the  opening  mind  is  occupied  and  interested 
with  things  concerning  salvation,  and  the 
way  of  life  is  chosen."  In  the  Sabbath,  as 
in  everything  that  he  was  interested  in,  he 
acted  up  to  his  convictions,  both  by  word 
and  deed.  He  superintended  the  school 
himself,  and  awarded  to  the  meritorious 
scholars  prizes  of  goodly  sums  of  money. 
By  his  Sabbath  school  and  library  he  refined 
and  fed  the  mental  taste,  not  only  of  the 
youths  of  his  own  parish,  but  also  of  Hawick. 
He  kept  the  library  in  the  manse,  and  acted 
as  librarian,  as  long  as  health  and  strength 
permitted  him.  When  these  failed  he  got  a 
place  erected  for  it  '"  tlie  school,  and  ap- 
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pointed  Mr  Tumbull,  schoolmaster,  to  the 
office  of  librarian.  The  Doctor  had  always 
some  question  of  kindness  and  utUity  to  ask 
the  young  folks  when  he  was  changing  the 
books  for  them.  The  collection  of  books 
reflected  his  great  literary  discrimination, 
they  were  selected  by  himself,  and  comprised 
first-class  works  in  history^  and  biography, 
in  travels  and  voyages,  in  theology  and 
pLilosophy,  in  poetry  and  poUte  literature. 
Fiction  was  only  represented  by  such 
gems  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  the  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Scottish  Life.  Such  valuable  reading 
was  much  ap|ireciated  by  the  ycjung  literati 
of  these  days,  and  an  excellent  journalist 
of  the  present  time  represents  that 
his  taste  for  Uterature  was  formed  by 
reading  EoUin's  Ancient  History,  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  &c.,  out  of  the  Doctor's 
library.  The  Doctor  knew  well  the  value 
of  infusing  a  healthy  literature  among  the 
young,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  good  work  for 
rich  individuals  to  furnish  some  with  the 
means  of  knowledge,  who  in  the  ne.\t  age 
may  stand  in  the  gap,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
growing  profaneness  and  infideUty.  His 
UteraTy  benevolence  was  not  even  confined 
to  Hawick  and  Wilton,  but  when  such 
books  as  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  &c.,  were  published,  he  furnished  the 
shelves  of  neighbouring  Ubraries  with  them. 
Mindful  as  he  was  for  the  aid  of  his  poorer 
brethren,  in  providing  them  with  the  means 
of  cultivating  and  improving  their  minds, 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  their  material  ad- 
vancement ;  those  who  were  sunk  in  honest 
poverty,  and  men  of  business  struggUng  with 
adversity,  were  frequently  relieved  by  his 
generosity.  The  money  received  for  milk  was 
entirely  devoted  to  charitable  jmrposes,  the 
servant  had  to  collect  it  in  a  bo.x,  and  every 
deserving  apphcant  that  called  at  the  manse 
got  a  halfpenny  and  a  piece  of  bread.  Al- 
though he  exercised  a  virtuous  caution  in 
bestowing  his  special  deeds  of  charity,  he 
was  sometimes  imposed  upon,  but  was  not 
ashamed  of  being  "taken  in."  He  said  in 
a  discourse,  "  Have  you  given  alms  to  an 
impostor?  It  was  nevertheless  a  kind 
affection  to  which  you  yielded,  and  the  heart 
that  was  never  imposed  upon  in  this  way  is 
probably  a  hard  one."  It  was  well  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  in  the  following  circum- 
stance at  least,  that  he  could  take  these 
things  so  easy.  A  carter  in  Hawick,  who 
was  reduced  to  poverty  by  the_  death  of  his 
horse,  came  to  him  for  assistance ;  the 
Doctor  considered  that  the  case  was  worthy 
of  his  helping  hand,  and  lent  the  unfortu- 
nate carter  £5.  Many  years  came  and  went 
before  the  benevolent  creditor  and  the  in- 
grate  debtor  met,  but  in  course  of  time  they 
did  meet— face  to  face,  on  the  "  Auld  Brig, 
which  was  demolished  twelve  years  ago  by 
the  '  Darnick  crew.'  "  The  Doctor  craved 
the  carter  for  the  long-lent  £5,  but  the  base 
ingrate  replied  in  the  following  cool  and 
methodical  manner:—"  I  liave  many  debtors, 
and  I  have  them  arraugd  in  thi-ee  classes  ;  in 
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the  first  place,  1  have  them  that  canna  want 
it ;  secondly,  I  have  them  that  neither  can 
nor  will  want  it ;  and  thirdly,  I  have  them 
that  baith  can  and  shall  want  it."  Dr 
Charters  hopelessly  responded,  "  Then  I 
suppose  that  I  am  included  in  the  thii-d 
class."  "  Deed  are  ye,  sir,"  was  the  prompt 
reply  of  the  cai'ter,  as  he  walked  away  in 
haughty  but  mean  arrogance.  A  woman 
who  kept  a  small  shop  had,  like  too  many 
merchants,  great  and  small,  been  inju- 
dicious in  giving  credit  to  customers,  and  as 
a  consequence  she  oculd  not  ))ay  her  own 
accounts.  In  her  e.xtremity  of  ill  she  went 
to  Dr  Charters  and  told  him  of  her  adversity 
and  the  reasons  that  led  to  it.  Instead  of 
getting  material  relief  as  she  expected,  he 
said  she  ought  to  have  been  just  before  she 
was  generous.  Although  there  is  some 
austerity  in  that  and  a  few  other  anecdotes 
of  him,  as  well  as  in  his  appearance,  the 
children  everywhere  loved  bnn  and  made 
obeisance  to  him.  At  Wilton  .school  he  was 
a  special  favourite  ;  his  staid  and  upright 
form,  his  slow  and  firm  step,  his  knee 
breeches  and  hose  of  black,  his  benignant 
and  inspiring  smile  and  graceful  exhortation, 
and  his  generous  hand,  were  quite  familiar 
to  all  the  boys  and  gh-ls.  Br  Sommervilli 
says  that  "his  conversation  in  mixed  com 
pauy  was  cautious  and  guarded.  He  avoided 
dispute,  and  seldom  committed  himself  upon 
subjects  which  are  the  occasion  of  divided 
opinion,  _  and  warm  excitement.  With  fa- 
miliar friends  he  was  frank,  animated,  and 
instructive,  and  often  sweetened  by  vivacity 
and  strokes  of  pleasantry  ;  but  whatever  the 
subject  of  conversation  had  been,  it  always 
left  lasting  impressions  of  his  sagacity, 
knowlege,  and  amiable  temper."  We  hear 
elsewhere,  that  at  an  eveniug  party  in  the 
manse  of  Jedburgh,  the  lasses  present  saug 
each  a  song  to  the  best  of  their  abihty,  and 
when  they  had  all  finished,  he  said  to  one 
of  Dr  SommerviUe's  daughters,  "Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
excellest  them  all."  When  himself  sorely 
pressed  in  company  to  sing,  he  woidd  crune 
"Willie  Wastle  dwelt  on  Tweed."  A  few 
anecdotes  are  told,  which  illustrate  his 
pawkie  humour.  Thus,  one  of  his  workers, 
whose  name  was  Davie,  felt  greatly  per- 
rdexed  to  get  a  name  for  a  donkey  that  the 
Doctor  had  recently  purchased,  and  asked 
him  what  they  should  call  it.  "0,"said 
the  Doctor,  "we'U  just  call  it  Davie." 
Another  of  his  men-servants  came  to  him 
in  great  perturbation,  saying  that  he  had 
seen  kiviseV  (meaning  a  certain  personage 
of  evil  name),  "  Aye,  aye,  James,  and  what 
was  he  like  ?"  "  Ow',  Sir,  he  was  just  like 
a  black  SCO."  "Weel,  but  James,  how  do 
you  ken  that  what  ye  saw  wasna  just  a 
black  soo,  an'  no  himsel'  1"  But  Jamie  was 
not  to  be  argued  out  of  his  belief  that  it  was 
hinueV  that  he  had  seen.  The  story  of  the 
Doctor  seeing  Jock  Kae  seated  high  upon 
one  of  his  fruit  trees  is  well  known.  He 
quietly  inquured  "  What  are  you  doing  up 
there,  John?"    "  Naethiug,  Sii-."    "Strange 


man,  John,  all  that  trouble  for  nothing." 
The  Doctor's  garden  suftered  much  from 
the  inroad  of  thieves,  and  he  put  up  a  board 
having  on  it  the  inscription — "Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  He  one  day  saw  a  hanger  on 
carrying  away  a  slab  of  wood  without  hav- 
ing got  liberty.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  ?"  "  I'm  duist  gaun  to  make 
a  barrow  steel."  "  Aye,  aye,  a  shaft  to- 
day and  a  wheel  to-morrow."  An  eager 
sportsman  was  one  day  observed  by  him 
trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  glebe  ; 
"  I  think  you  might  be  spending  your  time 
more  advantageously."  The  sportsman, 
heedless  of  the  Doctoi-'s  gentle  rebuke,  per- 
ceived at  that  instant  a  good  shot  at  a  hare, 
fired,  and  killed  it.  "  Just  take  it  down  to 
the  manse,"  said  the  Doctor.  The  man  of 
dog  and  gun  did  so,  and  sold  it  to  the  house- 
keeper. An  air  of  seeming  simplicity  is 
oft  apparent  in  his  sayings  and  doings,  yet 
he  was  shrewd  in  observation,  and  exceed- 
ingly reserved  in  judgment.  One  day,  as 
he  ascended  the  old  Post-Office  steps  to  post 
a  letter,  Mr  Armstrong  saluted  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  latest  news. 
"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  what  is  it  ?" 
"  Why,"  said  Mr  Armstrong,  "  the  world 
is  just  on  its  last  stagger — such  a  one  has 
published  a  pamphlet  on  prophecy,  in  which 
he  shows  the  end  of  all  things  to  be  veiy 
soon."  "  Ah  I"  said  Dr  Charters,  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "does  he  con- 
condescend  upon  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence?" "Day  and  date"  was  the  reply. 
"Ah  !"  said  the  Doctor  again,  quietly,  but 
weightily,  "  he  should  not  have  done  tliat ; 
that  was  a  mistake  of  him  ;  the  prophets 
of  old  were  u-ise  men,  they  took  a  toij/ 
dai/  for  their  predictions."  A  stocking- 
maker  went  to  him  telling  him  about  his 
brother's  death,  and  asking  for  a  certificate, 
because  there  was  a  legacy  at  stake.  The 
applicant  had  the  document  all  ready  for 
the  signature,  but  the  shrewd  divine  merely 
wrote,  "  He  says  bis  brother  is  dead. — S. 
Charters."  A  certain  landed  proprietor  iu 
the  palish  wished  a  certificate  of  his  father's 
death,  but  the  Doctor  answered  that  he  had 
"  not  seen  the  corpse."  The  following  illus- 
trates his  resentment  to  a  "  mean  touch"  : — 
"  A  tradesman  in  Hawick,  who,  as  his 
father  previously  had  done,  farmed  a  large 
part  of  the  glebe  at  the  nominal  rent  of  only 
12s  an  acre, was  infuriated  one  day  when  he 
found  Dr  Charters'  cows  trespassing  on  his 
land,  and  eating  some  cabbage  plants  which 
were  growing  in  »  corner.  In  his  wiath  he 
went  to  the  authorities  and  poinded  the 
cows.  In  consequence,  the  owner  had  to 
pay  the  law  expenses  as  well  as  the  damage 
to  the  plants,  but  he  sharply  rebuked  the 
tenant  for  such  an  outrage  as  poinding  his 
cows,  when  he  would  at  once  have  paid  for 
the  damage."  When  rent-day  came, 
capricious  tenant  found  to  his  dismay 
that  his  occupation  of  the  glebe  was  gone. 
The  Doctor  had  set  it  to  another  at  the 
rent.  A  lead  f.irthing,  the  numis- 
matic issue  of  a  Hawick  merchant,  was  put 
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into  the  plate  one  Sabbath-day.  When  it 
was  shown  to  the  Doctor  he  sententiously 
remarked  that  "no  man  knew  its  value." 
A  Wilton  parish  farmer  did  not  send  his 
tithe  boll  of  barley  unto  the  Doctor  in  the 
year  1799,  the  price  of  it  then  being  four 
guinea-s.  Next  year  the  prices  had  fallen 
considerably,  and  he  sent  two  boUs  ;  but  the 
Doctor,  ever  sicker  in  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice, returned  one  of  them  and  sent  along 
with  it  an  account  for  the  four  guineas.  In 
the  Doctor's  zeal  for  justice  he  urged  a 
widow  who  was  getting  parochial  aid  for 
six  children  to  sell  her  clock,  so  as  to  make 
the  burden  lighter  for  the  parish.  He  la- 
bouretl  zealously  in  the  cause  of  social 
reform  in  all  its  phases.  He  did  what  he 
could  to  aboMsh  the  funeral  service,  which 
at  that  time  was  very  costly.  His  sermon 
on  "  Drunkenness"  is  worthy  of  a  high  rank 
in  temperance  literature,  and  might  be  read 
for  its  power  of  argument,  and  purity  of 
moral  sentiment,  with  advantage  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting.  In  theHistoryof  Hawick, 
dated  1825,  we  read — "One  cause  which 
hastened  the  overthrow  of  witchcraft  in  this 
place  was  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr  Char- 
ters, of  Wilton,  fifty  years  ago.  This 
sermon,  and  the  conversation  it  gave  rise 
to,  had  a  powerful  effect,  and  did  more  to 
undermine  the  influence  of  the  successors  of 
.  the  old  woman  of  Endor  than  the  ordinary 
current  of  experience  had  done  for  genera- 
tions." Of  his  literary  attainments,  Som- 
merville  thus  speaks:— "He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
ancient  and  modem,  who  have  treated  of 
bibUcal  criticism,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
theological  science ;  and  his  profound 
erudition  was  acknowledged  and  admired 
by  all  his  contemporary  friends  who  were 
conversant  in  congenial  studies.  Endowed 
with  refined  natural  taste,  he  derived  relax- 
ation and  improvement  from  dedicating  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  perusal  of  such 
authors  as  shine  in  polite  literature  and 
ornamental  composition.  In  ffunter's  Mis- 
cellany  are  published  a  large  collection  of 
his  criticisms  on  authors  and  their  works. 
Shakespeare  was  his  favourite  author,  he 
almost  idolised  the  great  dramatist.  When 
what  was  termed  a  "  puriSed  edition"  of 
Shakespeare's  work  wa-s  announced,  it  en^ 
countered  his  severe  reprehension.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-five  he  gave  £5  for  a  large 
type  edition  of  Shakespeare,  because  his 
eye  sight  had  so  much  failed  tliat  he  could 
not  read  the  one  he  had  -an  8vo.  edition. 
During  his  long  life,  his  acquaintanceship 
embraced  not  only  the  literati  of  the  Bordt 
but  many  of  the  brightest  geniuses  of  his 
day.  Many  of  them  were  welcome  visitors 
at  Wilton  Manse.  Advocate  Hutchison 
and  some  of  his  compeei-s  at  the  bar,  when 
attending  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jedburgh 
near  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  were  sure 
to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  the  Doctor. 
Sommerville  tells  fis  "  that,  were  he  to  give 
the  names  of  several  individuals  of  high  re- 
nown in  the  Uterary  circles  who  admired  his 
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talents,  and  cultivated  his  correspondence 
and  friendship,  it  may  appear  unaccountable 
that  he  did  not  enjoy  a  more  public  and 
splendid  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
eminent faculties  and  acquirements.  But 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  his  confidential 
friends,  that  his  continuance  in  a  station 
comparatively  remote  and  obscure,  was  not, 
as  often  happens  to  deserving  candidates, 
imputable  to  neglect  or  disappointment, 
but  to  the  choice  of  his  heart,  and  the  per- 
suasion that  he  might  be  more  happy  and 
virtuous,  and  useful,  by  remaining  in  the 
shade,  and  conscientiously  dedicating  liis 
endowments  and  labours  to  the  interests  of 
religion  in  that  district  to  which  Providence 
had  called  him  at  an  early  stage  of  life." 
We  see  in  the  "  Statistical  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Wilton,"  by  Dr  Charters,  what 
he  thought  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
laboured  :  -  "  During  twenty-two  years' 
ministry  in  a  pretty  numerous  parish,  where 
the  poor  are  maintained  by  taxation,  I  have 
known  of  only  one  instance  of  children  re- 
fusing to  assist  their  parents.  They  forfeited 
the  esteem  of  their  neighbours,  and  banished 

themselves  to  America It  is 

alleged  that  the  poor-rate  prevents  the 
common  people  from  laj'ing  up  against  the 
time  of  need.  The  desire  of  laying  up  is  so 
strong  that  the  poor-rate  has  never,  and 
probably  never  wdl,  extinguish  it.  A  spirit 
of  independence  pervades  the  people  ;  they 
discern  the  difference  betwixt  having  oE 
their  own  and  trusting  to  what  is  given 
them."  We  cannot  help  remarking  how  ten- 
derly he  loved  his  flock,  as  appears  from  the 
last  address  which  he  delivered  to  them  on  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  17th 
Feb.  1822.  He  had  become  so  feeble  that  the 
solemnities  of  the  day  had  thereafter  to  be 
conducted  and  concluded  by  his  two  friends 
who  had  come  to  assist  him.  viz.,  Dr  Som- 
merville, of  Jedburgh,  and  the  Rev,  W.  B. 
Shaw,  of  Langholm.  His  days  of  preaching 
were  ended.  T^^o  longer  did  his  low-toned 
voice  exhort  them  to  deeds  of  moral  virtue, 
or  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  love  ;  no 
more  did  he  chime  forth  such  sublime  sen- 
tences as — "  History,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
sents a  prospect  of  desolation  ;  race  after 
race  have  successively  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  and  the  earth  is  become  a  mighty 
sepulchre,  where  the  ashes  and  the  bones  of 
past  ages  are  deposited.  Amid  these  ruins 
is  there  no  ray  of  hope  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  ?  Have  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
alike  perished,  and  shall  they  exist  no  more  ? 
To  the  situation  of  the  latter  we  will  not 
direct  your  attention ;  the  prospect  is  dark 
and  awful;  but  the  wise  and  good,  have 
they  fallen  to  rise  no  more  ?  No,  my 
brethren,  that  divine  light  is  not  extin- 
guished which  shone  conspicuous  in  the 
wise,  and  which  conducted  them  through 
life  with  superior  lustre  and  superior  useful- 
ness. .  .  .  We  trust  in  the  declaration 
of  God,  sealed  by  the  agony  and  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  that  the  reign  of  desolation 
is  only  for  a  season,  and  that  the  righteous 
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still  live  and  are  become  immortal.  Aided 
by  thia  assurance,  we  may  look  beyond 
the  gloomy  mansion  of  the  tomb,  to  that 
land  of  light  and  joy  where  our  fathers 
dwelt."  Dr  Charters  had,  in  early  life, 
cherished  a  deep  and  secret  attachment  to 
a  young  lady,  without  the  smallest  surmise 
on  her  part  of  his  attachment,  and,  when 
he  summoned  up  courage  to  declare  himself, 
he  learned  that  she  htd  already  promised 
her  hand  to  another  :  he  was  well  advanced 
in  years  before  he  married,  and  the  object 
of  bis  choice  then  was  Margaret  Scott,  of 
Barnhead,  sister  to  the  Laird  of  CrawhiU 
(now  Burngrove),  whose  estate  -ihe  after- 
wards inherited.  She  died  18th  November, 
1815,  without  leaving  any  children ;  so, 
during  the  long  lingering  sunset  of  his  life, 
he  had  no  wife  to  minister  uuto  bun,  neither 
had  he  any  children  to  gladden  his  heart 
with  bright  hope,  or  to  send  his  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  A  faithful  niece. 
Miss  Hardie,  acted  well  as  housekeeper,  and 
Mr  Scott  occupied  the  pulpit.  He  rested 
peacefully  from  his  labours  for  a  few  years, 
ard  when  he  felt  the  hour  of  his  dejiarture  to 
be  near  at  hand,  he,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
invited  his  household  around  him,  and  as 
he  raised  himself  up  on  his  deathbed  and 
looked  around  the  weeping  circle  he  missed 
one  of  his  servants,  and  requested  Miss 
Hardie  to  fetch  the  absent  one.  She 
silently  obeyed  :  and  the  dying  saint  then, 
with  the  calmness  of  fortitude  and  the 
fervour  of  Christian  fellowship,  exhorted 
them  all  to  love  one  another,  even  as  Christ 
loved  them,  and  to  be  worthy  followers  of 
their  Lord  and  Saviour.  After  bidding 
them  a  long  and  last  farewell,  he  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  on  the  ISth  of  June  1825.  Of  no 
one  can  it  be  more  truly  said  than  of  Dr 
Charters— 
"  Though  holy  in  himself  and  virtuous, 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  ao'l  piteous. 
Not  of  repi'oach.  imperious  or  maligti ; 
But  in  his  teaching,  soothing  and  benijzn, 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care." 

CHIENE,  THE  Family  of.— The  family 
of  Chiene,  who  became  latterly  connected 
with  Fife,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  where  Sir  John  Cheyne 
or  Chiene  acquired  the  manor  of  Cogenho 
by  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  sister  and 
heiress  of  William  de  Cogeubo,  who  died  in 
1398.  Sir  John  died  in  1468,  aged  nearly 
a  hundred  ;  and  his  onl^  son,  Alexander, 
having  predeceased  him  in  1445,  the  estate 
of  Cogenho  went  to  the  grandson  of  his 
brother,  Thomas  Chiene.  This  Thomas 
Chiene  of  Clieshamboys,  married  Eleanor 
daughter  of  Su-  John  Chesham,  and  had  a 
son,  John,  who  died  6th  May  1459,  leaving 
by  his  wife  Perinda,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Whitney,  a  son,  John  Chiene,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  grand-uncle  in  the  manor  of 
Cogenho  in  1468,  and  died  in  1496.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmond 
Brudenel  of  Rains,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
John  Chiene  of  Cogenlio,  who  died  1st  July 


1535.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  Ingylton  of  Thornton,  whohad  anon, 
Robt.  Chiene  of  Cogenho,  who  by  his  wife, 
EUzabeth  Webb,  was  father  of  John  Chiene 
of  Cogenho.  This  John  died  in  158.5.  He 
maiTied,  first,  Winfred,  daughter  of  Lord 
Mordaunt,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  1562) 
had  a  daughter.  Temperance  ;  secondly, 
Joj'ce,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Lee,  Uy 
whom  he  had  two  sons  ;  1,  John,  and  2,  Sir 
Francis,  who  married  Mary,  (laughter  of 
Thomas  Powle,  and  died  without  issue  in 
1619.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  disinherited, 
anil  died  in  1587,  leaving  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Skepworth  of  St  Albans,  a 
son,  Francis  Chiene,  who  succeeded  to  liis 
uncle.  Sir  Francis,  aiil  died  1644.  He 
married,  first,  Ehzabeth  Wright,  without 
issue ;  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Fleetwood,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons,  William,  who  predeceased  him  ; 
Francis,  who  also  predeceased  him  in  1630, 
and  Charles  Chiene  of  Cogenho,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1644,  and  purchased 
from  the  Dulce  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
the  estate  of  Chelsea,  in  1657,  and  the  manor 
of  the  same,  1660,  disposing  of  his  paternal 
estate  of  Cogenho,  when  he  made  that  ac- 
quisition. He  was  chosen  Member  of  Par- 
liamentfor  Agmondisham,  1660,  and  created 
a  Scottish  Peer  by  the  style  and  titles  of 
Viscount  of  Newhaven,  and  Lord  Chiene, 
by  patent  dated  17th  May  1681,  to  himself 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  He  was 
chosen  Member  of  Parliament  for  Newport 
in  Cornwall,  1695  ;  and  dying  on  13lh  July, 
1698,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  was  buried 
at  Chelsea.  He  married  Lady  Jane  Caven- 
dish, daughter  of  WilUam  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  by  her  had  issue— 1.  The  Hon. 
Elizabeth  Chiene,  who  married  Sir  Henry 
Monson,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Lincoln  ;  2. 
William,  second  Viscount  of  Newhaven ; 
3.  The  Honourable  Catharine  Chiene,  who 
died  unmarried.  "William  Chiene,  above 
mentioned,  second  Viscount  of  Newhaven, 
succeeded  his  father,  Charies,  in  1698.  He 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  two  places,  viz.,  for 
Buckinghamshire  and  for  Agmondisham, 
in  1698,  and  made  his  choice  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  was  again  elected  for  Ag- 
mondisham in  1701,  and  also  in  1705  ;  and 
anew  writ  was  issued  for  that  pl.ace  in  1707, 
when  he  became  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  was  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  1712, 
but  was  removed  from  that  office  in  1714, 
on  the  accession  of  King  George  the  First. 
liOrd  Chiene  died  at  Ampleforth,  in  York- 
shire, on  the  14th  December,  1738,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  On  the  16th 
December,  1675,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  grand-daughter  of  Lady  Morgan, 
at  Chelsea,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but  if  he  had 
any  issue  by  her  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
claimed  the  titles,  perhaps  from  not  being 
able  to  support  them,  and  they  have  since 
become  dormant.  The  village  of  Newhaven, 
near  Edinburgh,  gave  the  title  of  Viscount 
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to  the  family  above  mentioned,  but  what 
connection  they  had  with  the  fisliinf:^  town 
we  have  not  been  able  to  trace — at  all  events, 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  settled 
at  Crail,  and  continued  to  flourish  as  ship 
owners  and  sea-captains  there  for  many 
years.  The  Chienes  of  Crail,  of  which 
there  were  several  brothers,  were  all  re 
markable  for  their  dignified  appearance  and 
gallant  bearing.  A  daughter  of  one  of 
them  intermarried  with  the  Keliie  family. 
We  find  in  Douglas'  Peerage  that  Sir 
Charl&s  Erskine  (brother  of  Thomas,  after 
wards  Earl  of  Kellie)  married  Miss  Chiene, 
of  Crail,  and  had  three  sons  by  her  :— 
Sir  William  Erskine  of  Cambo,  David,  who 
died  young,  and  Charles,  the  eighth  Earl  of 
KeUie,  who  became  Captain  of  the  Fifesh:' 
Light  Dragoons,  and  died  at  Folkestone, 
Kent,  on  the  28th  October  1799,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five,  unmarried.  This 
Miss  P.  Chiene,  afterwards  Lady  Erskine, 
it  would  appear  had  in  her  youth  been 
possessed  of  no  smaU  share  of  personal  at- 
tractions. In  a  quaint-looking  house  in 
Crail,  the  writer  recollects  having  seen,  in 
early  life,  some  lines  of  poetry  descriptive 
of  this  lady's  charms,  written  with  a 
diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass,  in  one  of  the 
windows,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 
TO  MISS  PEGGY  CHIENE. 
O  blest  by  nature,  blest  by  art. 
To  please  the  eye,  to  win  the  heart, 
Where  beauty  forms  the  second  praise, 
Lost  in  worth's  superior  blaze  ! 

CHIENE,  Captain  John,  R.N.,  born  at 
Crail,  Fife,  in  1779,  was  the  son  of  a  ship- 
owner there,  and  nephew  of  Robert 
Chiene,  Esq.,  who  died  Master  Attendant 
of  the  dockyard  at  Minorca  in  1802. 
This  officer  entered  the  navy  in  1700,  and 
was  midshipman  on  board  the  Diadem, 
64,  commanded  by  Captain  Sutherland,  and 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  as  likewise 
in  the  reduction  of  Corsica,  of  the  towns  of 
St  Furenza,  Bastia,  and  Calvi,  and  on  his 
subsequent  transference  to  the  Berwick,  74, 
Captain  Adam  Littlejohn,  he  was  with  that 
ship  taken  by  the  French  Mediterranean 
fleet,  after  a  long  running  fight,  7th  March 
1795.  On  regaining  bis  liberty  Mr  Chiene 
joined,  9thOctober  1795,  the  Princess  Royal, 
98,  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice- Admiral  Robert 
Linzee.  He  removed  next  to  the  Victory, 
100,  flag-sbip.  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  on  lltli 
January  1797  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  La  Machonesa,  32,  Captain  John  Gifford. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  the  Mediterranean 
on  board  the  St  George,  98,  Captain  Hollo- 
way,  and  Santa  Theresa,  32,  Captain 
Robert  CampbeU.  He  had  previously,  as 
first  lieutenant  of  the  latter  ship,  aided  at 
the  blockade  of  Malta,  being  present  in  the 
operations  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and 
obtained  the  Egyptian  Medal.  From 
February  1802  until  March  1807— with  the 
exception  of  a  twelvemonth  in  1803-1,  when 
we  find  him  on  board  the  Britannia,  100, 
Captain  the  Earl  of  Nnrthesk,  on  the  home 
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station — Mr  Chiene  appears  to  have  been 
on  half-pay.  He  was  then,  however, 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  La  Nymphe, 
38,  which  he  fitted  for  sea  without  a  captain, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Muros,  20,  Captain 
Arch.  Duff,  Princess  of  Orange,  74,  Captain 
Fras  Beauman  (with  whom  he  attended  the 
expedition  to  Flushing  in  August  1809), 
and  Monmouth,  64,  commanded  by  the 
same  officer.  From  April  1811  until  Feb. 
1813  he  further  served  as  flag  lieutenant 
to  Rear-Admiral  Philip  Charles  Durham, 
on  board  the  Ardent,  64,  and  Hannibal, 
Christian  VII.,  Venerable,  and  Bulwark, 
74's,  chiefly  on  the  home  station.  Finally, 
he  joined  the  Princess  CaroUne,  74,  Captain 
Hugh  Downman,  as  first  lieutenant,  and 
after  serving  nine  months  received  his  hard 
earned  promotion.  Duriug  the  whole  of 
these  long  and  arduous  duties  he  commanded 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  that  served 
under  him,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  his 
brother  officers  and  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors.  The  peace  of  1814  deprived  him 
of  all  chance  of  further  employment,  and 
like  many  others  of  our  brave  officers,  he 
retired  into  private  life.  Captain  Chiene 
died  suddenly  at  his  house,  WUliamston, 
near  North  Berwick,  on  the  16th  of  April 
1848,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the 
pleastire  of  his  acquaintance. 

CHRYSTIE,  Thomas,  was  bom  on  the 
28th  April  1787,  at  Balchrystie,  in  the 
parish  of  Newbum,  Fife.  This  oflScer 
entered  the  navy  2d  July  1800,  on  board  the 
Ajax,  80,  Captain  Hon.  Alex.  Inglis  Coch- 
rane ;  and  continuing  to  serve  in  the  same 
ship  until  the  peace,  attended  the  expedi- 
tions to  Belleisle,  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Egypt. 
After  an  uitermediate  attachment,  with 
Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  to  the  Unicorn  and 
Ethalion  frigates,  on  the  North  Sea  station, 
he  joined,  2.5th  Feb.  1805,  the  Defiance,  74, 
Capt.  Philip  Charles  Durham  and  Henry 
Hotha,m  ;  and  on  22d  July  and  21st  Oct.  , 
following  shared,  under  the  former  officer, 
in  Sir  Robert  Calder's  action,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  afterwards,  until 
1808— in  March  of  which  year  he  passed  his 
examination— served  on  the  Home  Station 
in  the  Eurydice,  28,  Captain  Sir  William 
Bolton  ;  Snapper  schooner,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  W.  B.  Champion ;  Royal  Sove- 
reign yacht,  Captain  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
Neale  ;  and  Valorous,  20,  Captain  Irvine. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  West  Indies  in  the 
Gloire  frigate.  Captain  James  Carthen,  he 
joined  the  Neptune,  98,  bearing  the  flag  of 
his  old  captain.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
and  while  in  that  ship  served  on  shore  at  the 
reduction  of  Martinique  in  February  1809. 
Having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on 
the  eighth  of  the  latter  month,  Mr  Chrystie, 
in  the  same  j'ear,  jouied  the  Wolverine  brig, 
Captain  John  Simpson  ;  Felicite,  Captain 
John  Lake,  and  also  in  the  Caesar,  80, 
Capt.  Charles  Richardson,  by  whom  in  1810 
was  sent  with  a  party  of  seamen  to  assist 
the  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
On  10th  June  1811  we  next  find  him  ap- 
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pointed  to  the  Sceptre,  74,  Captain  Samuel 
James  Ballard,  and  in  1812  capturing,  in 
command  of  the  boats  of  their  shiji,  a  fort 
of  eight  guns  in  Quiberon  Bay,  where  he 
further  destroyed  several  vessels  that  had 
taken  shelter  under  its  walls,  and  defeated 
two  bodies  of  miUtia  armed  with  two  field 


month  of  September  1811,  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  chase  of  the  boats  at  the  oajrture 
of  a  French  merchant  sloop,  and  five  ohasse- 
mari^es.  Mr  Chrystie,  who,  in  the  Sceptre 
and  Marlborough,  was  afterwards  actively 
employed  in  the  Chesapeake,  accompanied 
in  1814-15,  as  First  of  the  Alceste  troop  ship. 
Captain  Daniel  Lawrence,  the  force  sent 
against  New  Orleans.  He  married  on  the 
31st  January  1837. 

CHRISTIE,  Chakles  Maitlamd,  Esq. 
of  Durie.  He  was  the  son  of  James 
Christie,  Esq.  of  Durie,  and  Mary  Turner, 
grand-daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  was  born  on  the  31st  December 
1785.  He  married  first,  Mary  Butler, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Robert 
Lindsay,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
and  by  her  has  issue  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  and  secondly,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Alexander  Pringle,  of 
Whytbank  and  Yair,  and  by  her  has  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr  Christie  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy-Lieutenant 
for  the  county  of  Fife.  He  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1803. 

CHRISTIE,  Peter,  was  the  son  of 
James  Christie,  Esq.  of  Durie,  Fifeshire, 
by  Mary  Turner,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Maitland,  grand-daughter  of  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  first  cousin 
of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis  Maitland,  K.C.B.  He  was  brother 
of  Lieutenants  Gabriel  and  William  Christie, 
II.N.  This  officer  entered  the  navy  April 
13,  1810,  as  fii-st-class  volunteer  on  board 
the  Emerald,  36,  commanded  by  his  rela- 
tive, Captain  F.  L.  Maitland,  under  whom 
he  assisted  at  the  capture  of  L'Auguste, 
privateer,  of  18  guns  and  126  men,  April  6, 
1811 ;  attained  the  rating  of  midshipman, 
November  8,  following ;  and  continued  to 
serve,  omitting  a  period  of  fifteen  months, 
from  February  1812  to  May  1813,  when  we 
find  him  in  the  Tiger,  74,  Captain  John 
Halliday ;  on  board  the  GoUath,  74 ;  Boyne, 
98 ;  and  Bellerophon,  74 ;  latteriy  oflf  the 
coasts  of  America  and  France,  until  Septem- 
ber 1815.  Mr  Christie  was  m  the  last-men- 
tioned ship  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  sur- 
rendered ;  was  next  employed,  until  August 
1818,  under  Captain  J.  Walker,  in  the 
Albion,  Queen,  and  Northumberland,  74's, 
on  the  home  station.  He  then  joined  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  (where  he  assisted  in  the 
boats  at  the  cai>ture  of  many  slave- vessels), 
the  Tartar,  36,  Commodore  Su:  G.  Ralph 
CoUier,  of  which  ship,  having  passed  his 
examination  in  1816,  he  was  confirmed  a 
lieutenant  September  9,  1820.     Being  next 
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appointed,  July  6,  1824,  to  the  Cambrian, 
4S,  Captain  W.  Gawen  Hamilton,  he  shared 
in  numerous  boat  affairs  with  the  pirates  of 
the  (ireek  Archijielago  ;  and  in  particular, 
on  Jauu.iry  31,  1825,  bore  a  part  in  a  very 
gallant  conflict,  in  which  the  British  lost 
six  men  kUled  and  thirteen  wounded.  For 
his  services  as  First  of  the  Cambrian,  at  the 
battle  of  Navariu,  Mr  Christie  obtained  a 
commander's  commission,  dated  October  22, 
1827.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
the  coast-guard  from  March  19,  1835,  until 
March  1838,  and  served  in  command  of  the 
Rose,  18,  on  the  Spanish  and  Bra2dhan 
coasts,  from  August  3,  1838,  until  posted 
November  23,  1841.  The  proximate  cause 
of  his  death  was  no  doubt  the  being  super- 
seded in  command,  and  the  effects  produced 
on  him  by  the  impending  court-martial. 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  late  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  thought  well  of  Captain  Christie's 
conduct  in  general,  but  deemed  it  necessary 
that  he  should  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  two 
mistakes— one,  that  of  allowing  the  Prince 
to  remain  off  Balaklava  riding  at  a  single 
anchor ;  the  other,  that  of  sending  a  vessel 
to  Yama  to  fetch  Turkish  troops  to  Bala- 
klava, instead  of  Eupatoria.  With  regard 
to  the  first  Sir  James  subsequently  said  that 
there  might  have  been  difficulties  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Prince,  for  she 
was  a  long  ship,  and  the  gale  had  been 
blowing  on  shore  for  several  days  before  the 
fatal  catastrophe.  It  seems  probable  that 
Captain  Christie  took  the  order  for  trial  too 
much  to  heart.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  amount  of  his  culpability,  he  had  past 
services  to  fall  back  upon  which  must  have 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  had  seen 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  actual  sea  service, 
and  he  had  been  employed  in  coast-guard 
duties  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  appointment  to 
responsible  duties  at  Balaklava  was  prima 
facie  evidence  that  his  superiors  considered 
him_  a  fit  man.  Therefore  he  might  have 
awaited  his  trial  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
justice  would  have  been  done  to  him  in  that 


his  position.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  were  other  causes  at  work  to  weigh 
upon  his  spirits,  and  bring  him  to  an  un- 
timely end.  He  has  been  as  much  calum- 
niated as  any  man  engaged  in  this  war,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  We  are  told  he 
"  had  not  devil  enough  in  him"  to  hear  up 
against  his  detractors.  For  that  he  cannot 
be  held  responsible ;  but  neither  does  it 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  liis  calum- 
niators. Captain  Christie  was  held  up  as 
the  anarch  of  Balaklava,  when  he  positively 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements  of 
that  harbour.  In  various  ways  he  had  been 
assailed  ;  but  perhaps  the  grossest  piece  of 
misrepresentation  was  that  perpetrated  by 
Mr  Layard.  In  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  20th  of  February,  Mr 
Layard  described  Captain  Christie  as  "  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  suffering  from  disease," 
and  he  fiuijher  averred  that,  "  in  con.se- 
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quence,  the  harbour  of  Balaklavawas  in  con- 
fusion." When  Captain  Christie  read  tliis  be 
wa8  naturally  amazed  ;  and  he  immediatily 
wrotetoMrLayardsayinpr,  "instead of  lirini; 
above  seventy,  I  am  under  sixty  years  of 
age ;  and  so  far  from  being  afflicted  with 
disease  of  any  kind,  I  have,  thank  God, 
never  been  a  day  off  duty  since  I  left  Eng- 
land, and  no  man  in  the  army  ornavy  could 
enjoy  better  health."  He  asked  in  modest 
terms  that  the  injurer  should  remedy  the 
injury  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it 
was  per]Jetuated,  and  that  he  should  state 
in  his  place  how  much  he  had  been  mis-in- 
tonned.  Mr  Layard  did  nothing  to  undo 
the  wrong  he  had  done.  And  there,  in  his 
lonely  grave,  lie  the  last  remains  of  him 
whose  latest  moments  were  embittered, 
whose  sailor's  heart  was  broken,  by  calum- 
nies which  ought  to  have  been  retracted. 

CHRISTIE,  Annie  Macdonald,  a  re- 
spectable woman  belonging  to  Monimail,  is 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  biography 
on  account  of  her  virtues.  A  grand  epic 
was  the  obscure  life  of  this  poor  woman, 
although  the  world  might  not  take  note  of  it. 
Annie  was  self  taught ;  yet  the  letters  she  came 
to  write  were  not  only  full  of  native  vigour, 
but  even  polished,  and  sometinies  almost 
eloquent,  although  the  Bible  and  a  few  of 
our  older  divines  were  all  she  bad  ever  read. 
Truly  there  is  no  abiding  incentive  to 
mental  culture  nearly  so  strong  as  religion. 
Few  who  have  read  and  heard  much  regard- 
ing patient  self-denial,  can  tell  of  conduct 
nobler  than  that  of  Annie  Macdonald 
Christie,  left  a  widow  with  three  infant 
children,  as  the  Rev.  Jlr  Brodie,  the  Free 
Church  minister,  relates  it  in  the  following 
liassage :  — "  One  season,  when  the  price  of 
provisions  was  particularly  high,  she  lived 
by  the  side  of  a  stream  of  clear  water,  and 
was  often  employed  in  bleaching  cloth, 
which  her  neighbours  sent  to  her  care.  She 
used  to  sit  up  through  the  night,  watching 
the  cloth,  and  busy  at  her  wheel.  In  the 
morning  she  prepared  her  children's  break- 
fast, and  then  retired  to  rest.  After  a  short 
sleep  she  arose  and  was  busied  through  the 
day  watei-ing  her  cloth  and  spinning.  Not- 
withstanding this  excessive  fatigue,  she  was 
unable  to  procure  for  herself  and  family 
sufficient  support.  After  making  porridge 
for  brealifast,  she  let  her  children  take  as 
much  as  they  wished,  and  contented  herself 
with  what  remained  after  they  were  satisfied. 
If  nothing  was  left,  she  continued  without 
food  till  dinner.  Without  having  enough 
either  of  food  or  sleep,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
she  was  able  to  endure  the  double  fatigue 
she  underwent ;  but  the  God  whom  she 
served  g.ave  her  strength  according  to  her 
need,  and  preserved  her  in  health.  On  one 
occasion,  after  having  given  her  children 
their  dinner,  she  had  neither  food  nor  money 
remaining,  and  knew  not  where  to  apply  for 
either.  In  great  perplexity  of  mind  she 
made  her  prayer  to  God.  The  same  after- 
noon, a  charitable  lady  in  the  neighbourhood 
sent  tor  her,  and  gave  her  a  supply  of  meal. 


Tlie 


e  was  so  much  overcome  at  receiving 
irovidential  answer  to  her  prayer,  that 
mid  not  speak,  and  burst  into  tears. 
I'ing  what  was  the 


matter,  and  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  destitute  state  to  which  she  had  been 
reduced,  charged  her  never  to  let  herself  be 
in  such  want  again,  witliout  applying  to  her 
for  relief.  Annie  used  to  refer  to  this  as 
confirming  the  truth  of  an  observation  which 
she  often  made — '  Man's  extremity  is  Gotl's 
opportunity.'"  It  w-ill  be  interesting  to 
open  a  darker  page  in  our  heroine's  history, 
as  related  by  her  grandson,  John  Bethune. 
Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself,  if  he  can, 
the  unutterable  loneliness  and  anguish  of  the 
wife  and  mother  on  the  night  referred  to, 
and  described  as  follows  : — "  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  her  widowhood  she 
had  come  to  a  place  called  Fernie  HUI,  in 
the  parish  of  Monimail.  The  scene  was  a 
wild  and  secluded  one.  The  house,  or  as  it 
would  be  called  in  the  language  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  })ut,  which  she  inhabited  was 
solitary  ;  for  though  there  were  two  or  three 
beside,  on  the  same  elevation,  they  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  considerable 
distances.  So  late  as  1814  or  1815  the  re- 
mains of  these  cottages  or  huts  were  still 
standing.  When  a  very  young  boy,  the 
writer  of  the  present  account  recollects 
having  seen  them,  and  to  him  they  appeared 
to  be  separated  from  and  raised  above  the 
world  by  the  cultureless  and  elevated  soli- 
tude upon  which  they  stood.  Around  them 
on  every  side  were  grey  granulous  rocks 
peering  out  from  among  tufted  grass,  heath, 
furze,  and  many-coloiired  mosses,  forming 
what  had  been,  till  more  recently,  when  the 
whole  was  converted  into  a  plantation,  a 
rather  extensive  sheep-walk.  For  an  equal 
extent  to  more  than  half  the  horizon,  the 
eye  might  stretch  away  to  the  distant  moun- 
tains, or  repose  on  the  intervening  valleys  ; 
and  from  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  a 
httle  to  the  eastward,  the  dark  blue  of  the 
German  ocean  was  clearly  visible.  In  the 
midst  of  this  soUtude,  the  subject  of  these 
pages  passed  several  years  in  comparative 
happiness,  while  her  husband,  who  returned 
to  her  every  evening,  was  employed  as  a, 
servant  upon  one  of  the  farms  below.  The 
next  event  in  her  Ufe  requiring  to  be  noticed 
was  one  of  a  most  melancholy  description. 
The  sharer  of  all  her  joys  and  sorrows,  after 
a  happy  union  which  bad  lasted  for  twelve 
years,  was  now  about  to  be  cut  off  by  a 
fatal  disease,  which  terminated  his  earthly 
existence  in  a  single  night,  and  left  her  a 
desolate  widow,  with  three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  only  five  weeks  old, 
and  their  helpless  grandmother,  wholly  un- 
provided for.  She  had  no  neighbour  within 
reach  with  whom  to  advise,  or  from  whom 
to  solicit  assistance  ;  no  medicines  to  ad- 
minister for  the  alleviation  of  those  excru- 
ciating sufferings  which  were  fast  destroying 
a  life  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  ;  and  not  a 
candle,  nor  even  a  lamji,  to  enable  her  to 
observe  the  progress  of  the  fatal  malady,  or 
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the  expresaiou  of  that  counteuance  which, 
to  all  appearance,  was  so  soon  to  be  iixeJ  in 
the  cold  rigidity  of  death  !  She  could  not 
leave  the  house  herself  to  summon  help  from 
a  distance,  and  she  naturally  shnmk  from 
the  idea  of  sen. liny  li.rtli  her  children  in  the 
midst  of  sulilude  :iuJ  .larkuess  at  such  an 
hour,  lint  :is  iK'ixssity  Ijiis  no  law,  when 
the  night  was  dusiderably  advanced,  and 
a  fatal  tenntuation  began 


herself  stood  by  the  bed  of  thi'  |iati..iit,  wiiJi 
a  burning  coal,  taken  from  tlie  iiru  with  tliu 
tongs,  in  her  hand,  to  watclithe  jirogreis  <if  ( 
that  struggle  between  life  and  death,  in  the 
result  of  wliich  she  was  so  deeply  interested,  i 
Kepeatedly,  as  the  light  wa.xed  faint,  the  [ 
coal  was  e.xchanged  for  another  newly  taken 
from  the  grate,  and  it  was  only  by  the  ruddy 
glow  which  this  unwonted  species  of  torch 
threw  over  the  pallid  features  of  her  ex- 
pirmg  husband,  that  she  could  teU  the  exact 
time  at  which  death  hail  set  his  unalterable 
seal  upon  tlieui — the  ntner-to-be-forgotten 
moment  which  made  bur  a  widow  and  her 
children  orphans.     The  disease,  which 


of  those  domestic  counsels  and  Christian 
consolations  which  have  so  often  soothed 
the  bitterness  of  separation  in  cases  of  more 
gradual  decay.  Amidst  the  racking  and 
excruciating  agonies  of  such  a  death,  all 
that  the  most  pious  soul  iu  many  instances 
can  perform  is  only  to  breathe  out  the  brief 
prayer  of  the  publican,  '  Lord,  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.'  She,  however,  was  too 
well  convinced  of  the  importance  of  earnest 
intercession  at  a  throne  of  grace  to  stand  an 
idle  sjiectator  of  her  husband's  condition; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  He 
who  raised  the  widow's  son,  and  healed  the 
centurion's  servant,  turned  not  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  supplication  in  behalf  of  so  near  and 
so  dear  a  friend  ;  for  though  he  was  not  re- 
stoi'ed  to  health,  if  his  soul  was  redeemed 
from  'the  second  death'  the  desire  of  her 
heait  was  accomplished.  That  such  was 
her  belief  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
the  calmness  which  she  was  enabled  to 
display  in  the  trying  scene  which  followed. 
Some  time  after  the  spirit  had  left  its  clay 
tabernacle,  when  assistance  at  last  arrived, 
she  was  able  to  lay  out  the  linen  and  other 
articles  which  were  necessary  for  swathing 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  to  take  a  part 
in  those  last  solemn  observances  which  are 
so  trying  to  the  feelings  of  friendship ; 
while  it  was  remarked  that,  of  all  who  were 
present,  her  eyes  alone  were  dry — a  circum- 
stance which  covdd  not  have  proceeded  from 
apathy,  as  they  bore  unequivocal  tokens  of 
an  abundance  of  tears  which  had  been  pre- 
viously shed."  Such  was  Annie  Macdonald 
Christie,  one  of  Scotland's  worthies,  whose 
"  record  is  on  high." 

CLEGHORN,  Hugh,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Clcghoru,  Esq.  of  Stravithy,  near  St 
Andrews.     He   was   born  in  India  in  the 


year  1822.  He  received  a  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  St  Anilrews  ;  afterwards 
studied  at  Edmburgh,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  that  University,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Botanical 
Society.  PruceeJin^r  to  India  as  a  medical 
man  in  the  sun  ice  >i(  tin;  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  riu.ltixd  IjiuisuU'  conspicuous  by 
his  botanical  kiiuwledge.  He  became  Pro- 
fissor  of  Botany  in  the  Madras  Medical 
!,    Conservator   of    Forests    in    the 


UKutof  till  ir  -nrlcn.  H  •  has  printed  an 
index  to  ^\■i'|'  '  :;  .  id  has  published 
several  jia]":  ^  i  .  i  '1  i Periodicals  on 
the"  I'lauL-: -:  !i:l:.i.  :  .dso  contributed 
to  the  exhiljitojii  uj  iuJiuii  iiroducts  at 
Madras,  and  has  sent  home  many  valuable 
speciinens  to  the  museum  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  (Tarden. 

CLEPHANE,  a  surname  belonging  to  a 
family  of  great  antiquity,  which,  in  very 
early  times,  possessed  lands  in  the  counties 
both  of  Fife  and  Berwick.  The  immediate 
ancestor  of  the  family  was  Alanus  de 
Clephane,  in  the  reign  uf  King  AYilliam  the 
Lion.  He  was  sherifi'  of  Lauderdale,  and 
is  witness  in  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of 
Kelso  by  Roland,  lord  of  Galloway  ;  :dso,  iu 
a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  iS'ewbottle, 
by  the  said  Roland.  In  another  donation 
to  the  monastery  of  Kelso  he  is  designed 
' '  Alanus  de  Clephane,  vice,  -com  de  Lawdyr, 
&c. ,  &c.  Anno  1203."  He  died  in  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  His  son 
and  successor,  W.alterus  de  Clephane,  is 
mentioned  iu  a  donation  without  a  date  to 
the  monastery  of  Newbottle  by  Thomas  of 
Galloway,  fifth  Earl  of  Atholl,  who  died  in 
1234.  This  Walter  is  supposed,  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion,  to  have  married 
the  daughter  and  heu:es3  of  WUliam  de 
Carslogie,  son  of  Richard  de  Carslogie,  in 
Fife,  and  with  her  got  the  hinds  and  barony 
of  Carslogie,  which  became  the  chief  title  of 
the  family.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alexander  II.  His  son,  David  de  Clephane, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Carslogie,  and 
died  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  He  had 
three  sons — John,  his  heir,  Marcus  de 
Clapan,  miles,  who  was  witness  to  several 
charters  by  Dominus  Alexander  de  Aber- 
nethy  of  Abernethy.  In  the  Ragman's 
Roll  occurs  the  name  of  Marcus  de  Clypan 
aa  having  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  I.,  9th 
August  1296,  at  Arbroath.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  Mai-cus.  William,  the 
third  son,  was  also  forced  to  submit  to  King 
Edward  I.  The  eldest  son,  John,  got  a 
charter  from  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  of  the 
lands  of  Carslogie,  which  bears  hini  to 
possess  them.     "  Adeo  libere  sicut  David  de 


ments  in  those  days,  this  charter  is  without  a 
date,  but  from  the  witnesses  to  it, ' '  dominis 
Alexandre  de  Abeniethy,  Michaele  et  David 
de  Wemj'ss,  Hugoue  de  Lochor,  Johaune  de 
Ramsay,  et  Henrico  de  Rams.ay,  cum  multis 
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aluH,"  it  appears  to  have  been  granted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Robert  I. 
He  had  two  sons,  Alan,  his  heir,  and  John 
de  Clephane,  who  was  killed  near  Norham, 
in  England,  fighting  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country  in  1327.  His  elder  son,  AUan 
Clephane  of  Carslogie,  fought  with  Bruce 
on  the  field  of  Eannockbum,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  right  hand,  and  had 
one  of  steel  made  in  its  stead,  and  so  fitted 
vpith  springs  as  to  enable  him  to  wield  his 
sword.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  chartalaries 
of  Dunfermline  and  Balmerino  in  13.31,  and 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  1332.  His  de- 
scendantinthefourth  degree,  John  Clephane 
of  Carslogie,  lost  by  apprisings,  &c., 
bulk  of  the  family  estate  in  Lauder 
which  had  been  about  three  centuries  in 
their  possession.  This  appears  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal  from  King  James  V., 
dated  2d  September  1.516.  Alexandre  Tar- 
vetde  codem,  quadragintamereatasterramm 
de  Quhelplaw  in  Calivat  de  Lauderdale, 
infra  vice-comitat  de  Berwick,  quae  appre- 
tiatae  fuerunt  a  Johanne  Clephane  dt 
Carslogie,  &c.  By  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Wemyss  of  that  Ilk,  he  had  a 
son,  George  Clephane  of  Carslogie,  who 
married  Christian,  daughter  of  Learmont 
of  Dairsie,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  James,  the  elder,  carried 
on  the  line  of  succession.  William,  th 
yoiinger,  was  progenitor  of  James  Clephane 
Esq.,  who  went  early  into  the  services  of 
the  Estates  of  HoUaud,  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  British  service,  and  in  1757,  as  major  to 
Colonel  Eraser's  regiment,  he  was  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  and  served  with  great 
reputation  in  all  the  campaigns  in  America 
till  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada 
in  1760.  He  died  in  1768.  His  brother, 
Dr  John  Clephane,  was  physician  to  the 
British  army,  and  died  in  1758.  The 
last  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family, 
Major-General  William  Maclean  Douglas 
Clephane,  who  died  in  1804,  was  the  twenty- 
first  laird  in  the  direct  male  line,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  female  or  the  succes- 
sion of  a  younger  branch.  He  sold  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  barony ;  and  it  is 
a  singular  coincidence  that  when  the  pro- 
perty went  entirely  from  the  family,  the 
eldest  male  branch  liecame  extinct.  The 
General  married  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Maclean  of  Torloisk,  Mull,  and  after  his 
death  Sir  Walter  Scott  w.as  chosen  by  his 
tlaughters  to  be  their  guardian.  His  eldest 
daughter  married,  in  1815,  the  second 
Marquis  of  Northampton.  Her  ladyship 
died  in  1830.  The  Clephanes  aie  said  to 
have  been  an  exceedingly  taU,  strong  race 
of  men,  and  General  Clephane  was  far 
above  the  usual  height.  His  brother, 
Andrew  Clephane,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Fik;  who  died  in  1838, 
though  not  su  tall,  exhibited  in  his  person 
evident  marks  of  the  fuiuUy  characteristic 
in  this  respect.  Tbe  old  house  of  Carslogie, 
for  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Clephanes, 


became  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Laing' 
an  English  clergyman.  According  to  tra" 
dition  in  ancient  times,  when  private  feuds 
were  common  among  the  Scottish  barons, 
the  lords  of  Carslogie  entered  into  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  proprietors  of 
Scotstarvit,  whose  residence,  Scotstarvit 
Tower,  is  situated  on  a  lower  ridge  or 
shoulder  of  Tarvit  HiU,  about  two  mUes  to 
the  south.  The  tower  of  Carslogie  being 
situated  in  a  hoUow,  might  have  been 
approached  by  an  enemy  without  his  being 
observed  until  very  near  it ;  but  as  the  more 
commanding  station  of  Scotstarvit  enabled 
the  warder  on  the  battlements  to  see  to  a 
greater  distance,  he,  on  occasions  of  danger, 
instantly  sounded  his  horn,  which  was 
replied  to  by  the  warder  on  Carslogie,  and 
the  vassals  were  immediately  in  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  castle.  Mr  Leighton,  in 
his  history  of  Fife,  believes,  on  good 
grounds,  that  this  league  was  not  with  the 
Scots  of  Scotstarvit,  who  only  acquired 
possession  of  that  estate  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  with  the  previous  proprietors 
of  Upper  Tarvit,  a  faioily  of  the  name  of 
Inglii.  The  horn  of  Carslogie,  with  which 
the  call  to  battle  was  sounded,  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
is  said  to  be  still  preserved  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  family  of  Clephane.  Besides 
the  horn,  the  steel  hand  already  mentioned, 
which  was  also  commemorated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
family.  One  tradition  is  that  this  steel 
hand  was  a  present  from  an  ancient  King 
of  Scotland  to  a  baron  of  Carslogie.  who 
had  lost  his  hand  in  battle  in  defence  of  his 
country.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
agreed  what  king  this  was,  or  which  of  the 
long  line  of  barons  of  Carslogie  received  the 
royal  gift.  The  more  popular  account  has 
it  that  the  hand,  as  above  stated,  was  lost 
at  Bannockburn,  and  th.at  the  gift  was 
made  by  Robert  the  Bruce  to  Alan  de 
Clephane;  but  others,  bringing  the  story 
down  to  a  later  period,  say  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  great-grandfather  of  the  late 
General  Clephane,  the  last  direct  male  heir 
of  the  Clephanes  of  Carslogie.  This  famous 
steel  hand  is  said  to  be  still  possessed  either 
by  the  representatives  of  the  family,  or  by 
the  third  Marquis  of  Northampton,  General 
Maclean  Douglas  Cle]ilkane's  grandson. 
^CLEPHANE,  Anueew,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of 
Fife,  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  Cle- 
phane of  Carslogie,  Esq.,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1778.  He  distinguished  himself 
during  his  connection  as  a  student  with  the 
Edinburgh  University;  and  having  passed 
his  examinations  with  credit,  he  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1801,  and  was  a|)- 
pointed  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  1820,  in 
room  of  John  Anstruther  of  Ardit,  deceased. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  EugUsh  readers,  we 
may  mention  that  the  office  of  Sheriff  in 
Scntlauil  corrtsiiiniuls,  as  ueai'ly  as  may  be, 
to  that  of  t:..iiiity  Judge  in  England,  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  latter  had  extended  to  all 
classes  of  judicial  proceedings,  without  re- 
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gard  to  tlie  amount  in  dispute,  or  to  the 
distinction  of  law  and  equity,  and  to  cri- 
minal as  weU  as  civil  business.  Lord 
Brougham,  knowing  the  advantages  of  the 
Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland,  got  an  Act 
passed  for  establishing  County  Courts  in 
England,  but  with  limited  jurisdiction,  as 
above  specitied.  Mr  Clephane,  in  his  ele- 
vated position  in  one  of  the  most  imjiortant 
counties  in  Scotland,  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  integrity  .ind  jjublic  sph-it  as 
to  acquire  the  lasting  esteem  and  veneration 
of  aU  classes.  He  went  through  a  great 
amount  of  work  in  his  capacity  of  judge,  to 
the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants. 
His  judgments  were  rarely  appealed  against, 
and  stUl  more  rarely  reversed.  His  energy 
and  ability  as  Chief  County  Magistrate 
preserved  good  order  in  times  of  commotion 
and  anxiety  ;  but  apart  from  these  duties, 
Mr  Ciephane  often  took  an  opportunity  of 
giving  his  gratuitous  services  on  matters  of 
great  public  importance.  He  was  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Fife  and  New- 
haven  Ferries,  the  duties  attending  which 
he  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  diligence 
which  could  only  be  rightly  appreciated  by 
those  who  were  aware  of  their  arduous 
nature..  His  politics  were  Conservative, 
but  were  never  allowed  in  any  shape  or 
degree  to  Irias  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  pubhc  duties  ;  and  most  certainly  he  was 
equally  respected  and  liked  for  his  chival- 
rous rectitude  and  genial  qualities  as  a 
friend  and  companion  by  all  (be  their  poli- 
tical opinions  what  they^  might)  who  had 
the  happiness  of  regarding  him  as  such. 
This  excellent  individual  died  suddenly,  at 
Kirkness  House,  Kinross-sliire,  in  August 
1S3S,  when  apparently  in  the  full  plenitude 
of  that  manly  vigour  for  which  he  vt-as  emi- 
nently distinguished,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  _  It  was  gratifjdng  to  the  Sheriff's 
friends  in  Cupar  to  hear  several  of  the 
speakers  at  pubUe  meetings  held  shortly 
after  his  death,  and  who  had  the  best  means 
of  knowing  his  worth,  paying  warm  eulo- 
giums  on  his  long  and  faithful  services,  and 
on  his  general  character.  He  left  a  son, 
IJeutenant-Colonel  Clephane,  late  of  the 
79th  Highlanders. 

CLUNIE,  Rev.  John,  author  of  the 
well-known  Scots  song,  "  I  lo'e  na  a  laddie 
but  ane,"  was  bom  about  1757.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
after  being  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
he  became  schoolmaster  at  Markinoh,  in 
Fife ;  and  having  an  excellent  voice,  he  also 
acted  as  precentor.  He  was  afterwards, 
about  1790,  ordained  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Borthwick,  in  Mid-Lothian.  Bums,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Thomson,  dated  in 
September  1794,  thus  celebrates  him  for  his 
vocal  skill— "  I  am  flattered  at  your  adopting 
'  Ca' the  yowes  to  the  knowes,'asitwa5  owing 
to  me  that  it  saw  the  light.  About  seven 
years  ago  I  was  well  acquainted  with  a  worthy 
little  fellow  of  a  clergyman,  a  Mr  Cluuie, 
who  sung  it  charmingly ;  and  at  my  request, 
Mr  Clarke  (Stephen  Clarke,  the  composer) 


took  It  down  from  his  singing."  Mr  Clunie 
died  at  Greeuend,  near  Edinburgh,  13th 
April  1819. 

COCKBURN,  Pateiok,  a  le.imed  Pro- 
fessor  of  the  Oriental  languages,  was  a  son 
of  Cockbum  of  Langtou,  in  the  Merse,  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
After  taking  holy  orders,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  taught  the 
Oriental  languages  for  several  years.  In 
1551  and  1552  he  pubUshed  at  Paris  two 
religious  works,  which  brought  him  under 
the  susjiicion  of  heresy,  and  compelled  him 
to  quit  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Scotland, 
he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  taught  the  languages  for  several 
years  at  St  Andrews,  and  in  1555  published 
there  some  pious  meditations  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  minister 
of  Haddington,  being  the  first  Protestant 
preacher  in  that  place.  He  died,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  in  15.59.  He  left  several 
manuscri|>ts  on  subjects  of  Divinity,  and 
some  letters  and  orations,  of  which  a  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Apostles'  Creed "  was  pub- 
lished at  London.  1501,  4to. 

COLVILLE  of  Cuh-oss,  The  Fajiilt  op. 
— Of  this  ancient  family,  "which  deduces  its 
descent  from  Philip  de  Colville  of  0,xen- 
hame,  in  Roxburgh,  who  lived  in  the  12th 
century,  the  first  necessary  to  be  here 
noticed  was  Sir  James  ColviUe,  only  son  of 
Sir  James  ColvUle  of  Ochiltree,  and  grand- 
son of  Robert  Cohdile,  steward  to  Margaret, 
Queen  of  James  III.,  who  married  Janet, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of 
Lochleven.  He  died  in  1580,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  elder  son.  Sir  James  ColvUle 
of  Easter  Wemyss,  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  France,  under  Henry  the  Great, 
with  high  reputation.  He  had  a  charter  of 
Cidross,  Valley  field,  &c.,  erected  into  the 
temporal  barony  of  Culross,  20th  June  1589, 
and  was  created  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  20th 
January  1609,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Colville 
of  Culross,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male 
whatsoever.  His  Lordship  married  first, 
Isabel,  second  daughter  of  Patrick,  Lord 
Ruthven,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  surviving 
sou,  Robert,  and  a  daughter,  Jean,  who  mar- 
ried Sir  James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  and 
was  mother  of  John,  Earl  of  Loudon,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  Lord  Col- 
ville married  secondly,  Ellen  Shaw,  relict 
of  Robert  Moubray  of  Bambougle ;  and, 
dying  in  1620,  was  succeeded  by  bis  grand- 
son, James,  second  Lord  Colville,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1640,  when  the  title 
devolved  upon  his  cousin,  John  Colville  of 
Wester  Crumble,  as  third  baron ;  but  this 
gentleman  did  not  assume  the  title,  neither 
did  his  son,  Andrew  Colville  of  Kaucardine, 
fourth  baron,  who  was  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Sedan.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John,  fifth  baron,  who  also  declined  assum- 
ing the  title— his  successor  Ukewise  declin- 
ing. John,  seventh  baron,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  claimed  the  barony,  but  was  refused 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  on  the  roll  at 
the  time  of  the  Union.     He  appealed,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  came  to 
a  determination  in  his  favour,  27th  May 
1723.  Alexander,  eighth  baron,  distin- 
guished  himself  as  a  naval  officer,  and  at- 
tained, in  1770,  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral  of 
the  White.  He  uuinie.l  a  daiiLchter  of  the 
Earl  of  Kellie,  but  left  ii..  issue.  He  wai 
succeeded  by  his  brntliir.Jnbu,  uiuth  baron 
This  nobleman  was  an  otKicr  in  the  army 
and  engaged  const.intly  inactive  service.  H( 
left  issue.  John,  tenth  baron,  Admii-al  of  the 
White.  He  died  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Charles  John  Col- 
viUe,  eleventh  baron,  born  in  1819,  and 
succeeded  to  the  barony  in  December  1849. 

COLVILLE,  Alexander,  a  Scottish 
EpiscopaUan  divine,  of  right  fourth  Lord 
ColviUe  of  Cvilross,  was  bom  near  St  An- 
drews in  1620.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.I).,  and  was  settled  minister 
at  Dysart.  In  early  life  he  had  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Sedan,  in  France,  imder  the  patronage  of 
the  Uefcrined  C'hurches  in  that  country. 
IV'siiles  delivering  lectures  on  theology,  he 
also  tauyht  Hebrew  in  that  seminary — the 
revival  of  the  study  of  which  language  was 
much  atteu'ted  to  by  Protestants  on  the 
Continent.  He  wrote  several  jiieoes  against 
the  Presljyterians,  all  of  which  are  now 
forgotten,  except  a  humorous  poem,  entitled 
"  The  Scotch  Hudibras,"  written  in  the 
manner  of  Butler.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1676. 

COLVILL,  George  Twisleton,  Com- 
mander in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  a  scion  of  an 
English  branch  of  the  ancient  cavaUer  house 
of  ColviU  of  Cuh-oss.  The  town  is  stiU 
connected  in  a  nominal  way  with  the  Peer- 
age by  the  ColvUl  family,  originally  of 
Easter  Wemyss,  in  Fife.  He  was  born  in 
1826,  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1839. 
He  joined  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Talbot  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  present  at  the  bombardment 
of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  for  which  he  received 
two  medals.  After  further  service,  he  was 
appointed  Gunneiy  Lieutenant  in  the  siege 
operations,  and  commanded  a  battery  of  the 
Naval  Brigade  before  Sebastopol  with 
great  distinction,  and  was  seized  with 
Crimean  fever,  from  which  he  was  not 
expected  to  recover.  He  was  also  at  the 
battle  of  Intermann,  for  which  he  had  a 
clasx3.  For  his  gallant  conduct  throughout 
he  received  an  English  and  Turkish  medal, 
and  was  created  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  Medjidie.  In  the  summer  of 
ISDG  he  was  appomted  as  commander  to  the 
Camilla,  and  sailed  almost  du'ectly  for 
China  ;  aod  wlule  there,  in  March  1859,  he 
was  appointed  acting  Captain  of  the  Niger 
steam  sloop,  and  he  immediately  afterwards 
went  on  a  cruising  expedition,  which  im- 
portant service  he  so  gallantly  and  success- 
fully can-ied  out  that  his  despatch  on  the 
occasion  was  pulilished  by  Government, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  -Vdmiral  Sir 
Michael  Seymour,  urging  his  claims  for 
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promotion.  During  the  latter  part  of  1859, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  year  follow- 
ing, Colvill  continued  to  he  engaged  in 
important  duty  in  the  China  Seas,  and  then 
reheved  the  cruiser  on  the  Japan  station, 
whence  it  was  his  sad  fate  never  to  return. 
He  was  marked  for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Post  Captain. 

CONOLLY,  Erseote,  the  brother  of  the 
biographer,  was  born  at  CraU  on  the  12th 
of  June  1796.  At  the  burgh  school  of  his 
native  town  he  received  an  ordinary  ele- 
mentary education,  and  was  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  Mr  WiUiam  Cockbum, 
bookseller  in  Anstruther.  He  subsequently 
commenced  business  as  a  bookseller  in  the 
small  town  of  Colinsburgh  ;  but  after  a, 
trial  of  several  years,  not  having  succeeded 
according  to  his  expectations,  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  by  Mr  Thomas  Megget,  Writer  to  the 


and  Messenger  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  afte 
his  partner's  death,  carried  on  the  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  7th  January  1843.  Of  highly  sociable 
dispositions,  and  with  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  E.  Conolly  was  much  beloved  among 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Unambitious  of 
fame  as  a  poet,  though  he  frequently  wrote 
verses,  he  never  ventured  on  a  pubKcation. 
His  popular  song  of  "  Mary  Macneil"  ap- 
peared in  the  Bdinburyh  Intelliffencer  of 
the  23d  December  1840.  It  is  much  to  be 
remarked  for  deep  feeling  and  genuine  teu- 


The  last  gleam  o' sunset  i 

fareweel. 
An'  thousands  o'  stars  i 


Her  een  tellin'  secrets  she  thought  to  con- 

And  fondly  they  wander'd  whaur  nane  might 
discover 
The  tryst  o'  young  Donald  an'  Mary  Macneil. 


Nae  fresh  bloomin'  fiow'ret.  on  hill  or  in  valley, 

Could  rival  the  beauty  of  Mary  Macneil. 
She  moved,  and  the  graces   play'd  sportive 
around  her ; 
She  smiled,  and  the  hearts  of  the  cauldest 
would  thrill ; 
She  sang,  and  the  mavis    cam'  listenin'    in 

To  claim  a  sweet  sister  in  Mary  Macneil. 

But  ae  bitter  blast  on  its  fair  promise  blawin', 
Frae  spring  a'  its  beauty  an'  blossoms  will 

An'  ae  sudden  blight  on   the    gentle    heart 


Inflicts  the  deep  \ 

?he  simmer  saw  Ro 
The  autumn,  his 
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?he  winter,  the  maiden  found  lieart-brolien— 
djin'; 
And  spring  spread  the  green  turf  owre  Mary 


CONSTABLE,  Ahchibald,  the  most 
eminent  publisher  that  Scotland  has  ever 
produced,  was  bom  February  24,  1775,  at 
Kellie,  parish  of  Carnbee,  county  of  Fife. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Constable,  over- 
seer or  land  steward  on  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Kellie.  He  received  all  the  educa- 
tion he  ever  got  at  the  school  of  Carnbee. 
In  1788  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  Peter 
Hill,  bookseller  in  Ivlinlnir-li,  tlK-  friend 
and  correspondent  oi  l^tirn^;.  AN'liiL-  U._'  ro 
mained  with  Mr  Hill,  L.^assi^luously^levnted 
himself  to  acquiring  a  kiiowlidg,/  i.f  old  and 
scarce  books,  and  particidarly  of  the  early 
and  rare  prod  uctions  of  the  Scottish  press. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  api:renticeship  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr  David  Willison, 
a  respectable  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who 
assisted  him  in  commencing  business,  which 
he  did  in  1795,  in  a  small  shop  on  the  north 
side  of  the  High  Street  of  that  city.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  issued  the  first  of 
that  series  of  sale  catalogues  of  curious  and 
rare  books,  which  he  continued  for  a  Sew 
years  to  publish  at  interval?,  and  whi.-li 
attracted  to  his  shop  all  the  biljliographers 
and  lovers  of  literature  in  the  northern 
metropolis.  Among  the  more  eminent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  MrEichard  Heber, 
afterwards  M.P.  for  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  Mr  Alexander  Campbell  ;  Mr 
(afterwards  Dr)  Alexander  Murray;  Dr 
John  Leyden  ;  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  ^Y alter 
Scott;  Mr  (now  Sir)  J.  G.  Dalyell,  and 
others,  distinguished  for  a  taste  for  Scottish 
literary  and  historical  antiquities.  Mr 
Constable's  obliging  manners,  professional 
intelligence,  personal  activity,  and  prompt 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  his  visitors,  re- 
commended him  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Amongst  the  first  of  his  publi- 
cations of  any  import.anee  were  Campbell's 
"History  of  Scottish  Poetry,"  Dalyell's 
"Fragments  of  Scottish  History,"  and 
Leyden's  edition  of  the  "  Complaint  of 
Scotland."  In  1800  he  commenced  a 
quarterly  work,  entitled  the  "  Farmer's 
Magazine,"  which,  under  the  management 
of  Mr  Robert  Brown  of  Markle,  obtained  a 
considerable  circulation  among  agricul- 
turists. In  1801  he  became  proprietor  of 
the  "  Scots  Magazine,"  commenced  in  1793, 
and  esteemed  a  curious  repository  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  history,  antiquities, 
and  traditions  of  Scotland.  Dr  Leyden, 
Dr  A.  Murray,  and  the  late  Mr  Donald, 
advocate,  were  successively  the  editors  of 
this  periodical,  which,  on  his  bankruptcy, 
was  discontinued.  Mr  Constable's  reputa- 
tion as  a  pubhsher  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  nith  the  appearance,  in  October 
1S02,  of  the  first  number  of  the  Edinhurph 
r^erien:  His  conduct  tow.ards  the  con- 
ductors and  contributors  of  that  celebrated 
quarterly  was  at  once  discreet  and  liberal ; 


.and  to  his  business  tact  and  straightforward 
dei..irtn,e„t.  next  tu  tl,e  -enius  and  talent 
ofit-i.nneetors.  ni,y  l.e  ,tl  ril  .nl.-,!  ninehof 
ltssuliM.'>|nellt,-Ue,'M,,.  Inlsill  l,.- ;i.  Iniitted 
.IS  a  partner  .Mr  .Vlevan.ler  ilii.^.n  Hunter 
of  Ulaekucs-s  after  which  tlie  bu.siiiess  was 
carried  on  under  the  firm  of  .Airchibald 
Con.stable  &  Co.  In  December  1808  he  and 
his  partner  joined  with  Mr  Charles  Hunter 
and  Mr  John  Park  in  eommencing  a  general 
bookseUiug  business  in  London,  under  the 
name  of  Constable,  Hunter,  Park,  and 
Hunter  ;  but  this  speculation  not  answering, 
w.as  relinquished  in  1811.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr  A.  G.  Hunter  from  the  Edin- 
l»uri;h  firm  iu  the  early  part  of  the  latter 
year,  Mr  Robert  Gathc.art  of  Drum,  writer 
t.itlie  si-net,  and  Mr  Robert  Cadell,  then 
in  Mr  Constable's  shop,  were  admitted 
partners.  INlr  Cathcart  having  died  in 
November  1S12,  the  latter  remained  his 
sole  partner.  In  1S05  he  commenced  the 
"Edinburgh  Medical  .and  Surgical -Tournal, '' 
a  work  jir.  ejected  in  concert  with  the  hate  Dr 
Andrew  Duncan.  In  the  same  year,  iu 
ci^njunction  with  Longman  &  Co.  of  Lon- 
don, he  pubbshed  the  "L.ay  of  the  Last 
^linstrel,"  the  first  of  that  long  series  of 
original  and  rom.antic  publications,  in 
jioetry  and  prose,  which  has  immortalised 
tlie  name  of  Walter  Scott.  In  1806  Mr 
Constable  brought  out,  in  five  volumes,  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr  Scott, 
comprising  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
the  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border," 
"Sir  Tristrem,"  and  a  series  of  lyrical 
pieces.  In  1807  he  purchased  the  copyright 
of  "Marmion,"  before  a  Une  of  it  was 
written,  from  Mr  Scott  for  £1000.  Before 
it  was  published,  he  admitted  Mr  Miller  of 
Albermarle  Street,  and  Mr  Murray,  then  of 
Fleet  Street,  to  a  share  in  the  copyright, 
each  of  these  gentlemen  having  purchased  a 
fourth.  Amongst  other  works  of  import- 
ance published  by  him  may  be  mentioned 
here  Mr  J.  P.  Wood's  edition  of  "  Douglas's 
Scottish  Peerage,"  "Mr  George  Chalmers' 
Caledonia,"  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Gazetteer" 
in  six  volumes.  In  1808  a  serious  disagree- 
ment took  place  between  Mr  Scott  and 
Constable  and  Co.,  owing,  it  is  understood, 
to  some  intemperate  expression  of  Mr  Con- 
stable's partner,  Mr  Hunter,  which  was  not 
removed  till  1813.  In  1812  Mr  Constable 
purchased  the  copyright  and  stock  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  When  he 
became  the  proprietor,  the  fifth  edition  was 
too  far  advanced  at  press  to  admit  of  any 
material  improvements  being  introduced 
into  it ;  but  as  he  saw  that  these  were 
largely  required,  he  originated  the  plan  of 
the  supplement  to  the  later  editions,  which 
has  enhanced  to  such  an  extent  the  value, 
the  usefulness,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
work.  In  1814  he  brought  out  the  first  of 
the  "Waverley  Novels;"  and  as  that 
wonderful  series  of  romantic  tales  proceeded, 
he  had  not  nnfrequently  the  merit  of  sug- 
gesting subjects  to  their  distinguished 
author,  and  of  finding  titles  for  more  than 
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one  of  theae  memorable  works  ;  sui-h,  for 
example,  was  the  case  with  "Rob  Roy." 
In  the  same  year  he  pubUshed  Mr  Scott 
edition  of  "  Swift's  Works."  Besides  these 
publications,  he  brought  out  the  philosophi- 
cal works  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart.  He  him- 
self added  something  to  the  stock  of  Scottish 
historical  literature.  In  1810  he  published 
from  an  original  manaseript,  a  quarto 
volume,  edited  by  himself,  entitled  the 
"Chronicle  of  Fife,  being  the  Diary  of 
John  Lamont  of  Newton,  from  1649  to 
1672 ;"  and,  in  1822,  he  wrote  and  published 
a  "Memoir  of  George  Heriot,  Jeweller  to 
King  James,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Hospital  founded  by  him  at  Edinburgh," 
suggested  by  the  introduction  of  Heriot 
into  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  which  was 
pubUshed  during  the  spring  of  that  year. 
He  also  published  a  compilation  of  the 
"Poetry  contained  inthe  Waverley  Novels." 
In  1818,  his  first  wife  having  died  in  1814, 
Mr  Constable  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Neale,  who  survived  him.  In  the  autumn 
of  1821,  in  consequence  of  bad  health,  he 
had  gone  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  his  absence  from  Edinburgh 
and  its  cause  are  feelingly  alluded  to  in  the 
introductory  epistle  to  the  "  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  where  Mr  Constable  is  commended 
as  one  "  whose  vigorous  inteUect  and  hberal 
ideas  had  not  only  rendered  his  native 
country  the  mart  of  her  own  literature,  but 
established  there  a  coiul  of  letters,  which 
commanded  respect  even  from  those  most 
inchued  to  dissent  from  many  of  its  canons. " 
Indeed,  his  readiness  in  appreciating  Hterary 
merit,  his  hberaUty  in  rewarding  it,  and 
the  sagacity  he  displayed  in  placing  it  in  the 
most  favourable  manner  before  the  pubUc, 


Ediuliurgh,  and  in  1823  he  removed  his 
establishment  to  more  splendid  and  com- 
modious premises  in  Princes  Street,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  con- 
nections of  his  second  marriage.  In  that 
year  he  was  included  bythe  Government  in 
a  hst  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  In  January  1826  the  public 
was  astonished  by  the  announcement  of  the 
banliTuptcy  of  his  house,  when  his  KabiUties 
were  understood  to  exceed  £250.000.  The 
year  1825  was  rendered  remarkable  in  Great 
Britain  by  an  unusual  rage  for  speculation, 
and  the  employment  of  capital  in  various 
schemes  and  projects  under  the  name  of 
joint-stock  companies.  At  this  period  the 
concern  of  which  the  late  Sir  Constable  was 
the  leading  partner,  was  engaged  exten- 
sively in  various  literary  undertakings,  on 
Borae  of  which  lai'ge  profits  had  already 
been  realised,  whUe  the  money  embarked  in 
others,  though  so  far  suceessM,  was  still  to 
be  redeemed.  Messrs  Hurst,  Robinson,  & 
Co.,   the    London    agents    of    Constable's 


and  stabiUty,  as  well  as  experience  in  the 
publishing  department,  by  the  accession  of 
Mr  Thoma.s  Hurst,  formerly  of  the  house 
of  Messrs  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
and  Brown,  as  a  partner.  But  the  alto- 
gether unprecedented  state  of  the  times,  the 
general  demoUtion  of  credit,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  all  mercantile  confidence,  brought 
Messrs  Hurst,  Robinson,  &  Co. ,  to  a  pause, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend  pay- 
ment of  their  engagements  early  in  January 
1826.  Their  insolvency  necessarily  led  to 
that  of  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.,  who, 
without  having  been  engaged  in  any  specu- 
lations extraneous  to  their  own  business, 
were  thus  involved  in  the  commercial  dis- 
tress which  everywhere  surrounded  them. 
Without  entering  into  details,  which  would 
be  unsuitable  to  a  work  like  the  present,  it 
is  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  in  order  to 
have  recovered  the  concern  in  Edinburgh 
from  the  embarrassment  of  such  a  state  of 
matters  as  that  we  have  described,  two  con- 


credit,  without  which  business  cannot  be 
carried  on.  The  liberal  character  of  the 
late  Mr  Constable  in  his  dealings  with  lite- 
rary men,  as  well  as  with  his  brethren  in 
trade,  is  well  known.  His  outlay  of  capital, 
during  the  period  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  business,  tended  much  to  raise  the  price 
of  hterary  labour,  not  merely  in  Scotland, 
but  throughout  Great  Britain.  In  the 
department  of  commercial  enterprise,  to 
which  he  was  particularly  devoted,  and 
which,  perhaps,  no  man  more  thorougldy 
understood,  hia  life  had  been  one  uniform 
career  of  unceasing  and  meritorious  exertion. 
In  its  progress  and  general  results  (how- 
ever melancholy  the  conclusion),  we  believe 
it  will  be  found,  that  it  proved  more  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  were  connected  with  him 
in  his  literary  undertakings,  or  to  those 
among  whom  he  Uved,  than  productive  of 
advantage  to  himself  or  to  his  family.  In 
the  coui-se  of  his  business,  also,  he  had  some 
considerable  drawbacks  to  contend  with. 
His  partner,  the  late  Mr  Hunter  of  Black- 
ness, on  succeeding  to  his  paternal  estate, 
retired  from  business,  and  the  amount  of 
his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  concern,  sub- 
sequently paid  over  to  his  rei>resentatives, 
had  been  calculated  on  a  hberal  and  perhaps 
over-sanguine  estimate.  The  reheving  the 
Messrs  BaUantyne  of  their  heavy  stock,  in 
order  to  assist  Su-  Walter  Scott  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  1813,  must  also  have  been  felt  as  a 
considerable  drag  on  the  profits  of  the 
business.  In  the  important  consideraliou 
as  to  how  far  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.  ought 
to  have  gone  in  reference  to  their  pecuniary 
engagements  with  Messrs  BaUantyne,  there 
are  some  essential  considerations  to  be  kept 
in  view.  Sir  Walter's  power  of  imagina- 
tion, great  rapidity  of  composition,  the 
altogether  unparaUeled  success  of  his  writings 
as  a  favourite  with  the  pubUc,  and  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  were  elements 
which  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  cal- 
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dilation  or  control  in  such  matters,  and 
appear  to  have  drawn  his  publishers  farther 
into  these  engagements  (certainly  more 
rapidly)  than  they  ought  to  have  gone. 
Yet,  with  these  and  other  disadvantages, 
great  profits  were  undoubtedly  realised,  and 
had  not  such  an  extraordinary  crisis  as  that 
of  1825-0  occurred,  the  concern,  in  a  few 
years,  would  have  been  better  prepared  to 
encounter  such  a  state  of  money  matters  as 
then  prevailed  in  every  department  of  trade. 
The  disiistrous  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  overbearing  demands  of  others,  for 
the  means  of  meeting  and  sustaining  an 
extravagant  system  of  expenditure,  contri- 
buted to  drag  the  concern  to  its  ruin,  rather 
tlian  the  impetuous  and  speculative  genius 
of  its  leading  partner.  Mr  Constable  was 
naturally  benevolent,  generous,  and  san- 
guine. At  a  glance,  he  could  see  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  literary  project, 
more  clearly  than  he  could  always  impart 
his  own  views  to  others ;  but  his  deU  berate  and 
matured  opinion  upon  such  subjects,  among 
these  who  knew  him,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
the  feasibility  or  ultimate  success  of  any 
undertaking  which  he  approved.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  his  situation,  as  the 
most  promiueut  individual  in  Scotland  in 
the  pubhshing  world,  as  well  as  his  exten- 
sive connection  with  literary  men  in  both 
ends  of  the  Island,  together  with  an  increas- 
ing family,  led  him  into  greater  expense 
than  was  consistent  with  his  own  moderate 
habits,  but  not  greater  than  that  scale  of 
living,  to  which  he  bad  raised  himself,  en- 
titled him,  and  in  some  measure  comiielled 
him  to  maintain.  It  is  also  certain  that  he 
did  not  scrupulously  weigh  his  purse  when 
sympathy  with  the  necessities  or  misfortunes 
of  others  called  upon  him  to  open  it.  In 
liis  own  case,  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  activity, 
industry,  and  exertion,  were  sacrificed  in 
the  prevailing  wreck  of  commercial  credit 
which  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
literary  undertakiags,  by  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  sufferers,  and,  ac- 
corc'ing  to  received  notions  of  worldly 
wisdom,  little  deserved  to  be  the  victim. 
At  the  time  his  bankruptcy  took  place,  Mr 
Constable  was  meditating  a  series  of  publi- 
cations, which  afterwards  came  out  vmder 
the  title  of  "  Constable's  Miscellany  of 
Original  and  Selected  Works,  in  Literature, 
Art,  and  Science" — the  percursor  of  that 
now  almost  universal  system  of  cheap 
publishing,  which  renders  the  present  an 
era  of  compilation  and  reprint  rather  than 
of  original  production.  The  MisceUauy  was 
his  last  project.  Soon  after  its  commence- 
ment he  was  attacked  with  his  former 
disease,  a  dropsical  complaint ;  and  he  died, 
July  21,  1827,  in  the  fifty-thu-d  year  of  his 
age.  ^  He  left  several  children  by  both  his 
marriages.  His  frame  was  bulky  and  cor- 
pulent, and  his  countenance  was  remarkably 
pleasmg  and  intelUgent.  The  portrait 
taken  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Raebum  is  a 
most  successful  likeness  of  him.  His  man- 
ners were  friendly  and  conciliating,  although 


he  was  subject  to  occasional  bursts  of  anger. 
He  is  understood  to  have  left  memorials  of 
the  great  literary  and  scientific    men    of 

cook.  Rev.  George,  D,D.,  was  born 
at  St  Andrews  in  1773.  His  education  was 
conducted  at  the  schools  and  colleges  of  his 
native  city,  at  that  time  distinguished  for 
the  high  literary  character  and  the  eminent 
men  it  produced,  while  his  subsequent  career 
fully  showed  how  well  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  such  opportunities  of  mental  improve- 
ment. From  the  early  pei-ioil  of  boyhood, 
the  studies  of  George  Cook  had  been  directed 
towards  the  Church,  in  which  his  family  had 
considerable  influence  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  ordained  minister  uf 
Laurencekirk,  Kincardineshire.  On  settling 
down  into  such  a  tranquil  residence,  the 
young  divine  did  not  resign  himself  either 
to  rural  indolence  or  Uterary  epicurism  ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  studies  were  laborious,  and 
directed  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  sacred 
profession.  It  was  while  minister  of  Lau- 
rencekirk that  he  produced  most  of  those 
works  by  which  his  fame  was  extended  over 
the  world  of  ecclesiastical  Uterature.  As  an 
author,  his  first  work,  published  in  1808, 
was  *'  Illustrations  of  the  General  Evidence 
estabUshing  Christ's  Resurrection."  His 
next,  in  1811,  was  the  "  History  of  the 
Reformation,"  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works,  until  it  was  ecUpsed  by  the  more 
attractive  productions  on  the  same  subject 


at  a  later  period,  and  by  writers  possessing 
more  ample  opportunities  of  information,  of 
whom  we  need  scarcely  i 


of  1  )'Aubign^.  After  this  work  in  general 
ecclesiastical  history,  Dr  Cook  turned  his 
attention  to  that  part  of  it  which  concerned 
his  own  church  and  country,  and  published 
in  1815,  the  history  of  the  "  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu- 
tion," a  work  in  which  the  research  was  of 
the  most  trying  character,  in  so  much  as 
many  of  the  materials  were  at  that  time  in 
obscure,  moth-eaten  manuscripts,  which 
have  since  been  printed  mainly  through  the 
public  spirit  of  our  antiquarian  societies. 
In  1820  appeared  his  "  Life  of  Principal 
Hill,"  and  in  1822  his  "View  of  Chris- 
tianity." Such  works  naturally  brought  Dr 
Cook  into  the  front  rank  of  the  most  talented 
of  his  clerical  brethren,  and  in  church  courts 
his  opinions  obtained  that  ascendancy  to 
which  they  were  so  justly  entitled.  To  these 
also  were  added  the  highest  honorary  dis- 
tinctions which  our  primitive  national 
Church  can  bestow.  Thus,  in  1825,  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Chm-ch  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  for  examining  into  the 
state  of  our  Scottish  Umversities.  He  was 
also  appointed  dean  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains. 
On  the  death  of  Dr  IngUs,  which  occurred 
in  1834,  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the 
Church,  which  that  eminent  divine  had  so 
ably  conducted,  was,    by  universal   choice, 
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accorded  to  Dr  Cook.  Always  a  situation 
of  difficulty  and  trouble,  even  in  the  most 
quiescent  periods  of  our  Church's  history, 
it  was  peculiarly  so  at  that  time  ;  for  the 
Aloderate  party,  which  Dr  Cook  headed, 
and  that  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  in  the 
ascendancy,  had  now  lost  its  prestige  ;  and 
in  the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  Church, 
already  increased  from  an  handful  into  an 
army,  and  backed  by  the  popular  suffrage, 
which  had  always  inclined  to  it  since  the 
days  of  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
was  advancing  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
newly  resuscitated  cause,  and  giving  certain 
promise  that,  at  no  distant  day,  it  would 
recover  the  superiority  which  it  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  Against  such  an  onward  tide,  it 
was  not  wondei"ful  if  Dr  Cook  and  his 
brethren  wereunable  tomakehead,  although 
they  struggled  bravely,  and  to  the  last. 
Consistently  with  the  principles  which  he  had 
adopted  from  the  beginning,  and  advocated 
on  every  occasion,  both  as  an  author  and  as 
a  divine,  Dr  Cook  could  not  be  expected  to 
sympathise  with  the  opposite  party  in  their 
claims  for  the  abolition  of  patronage,  and 
the  entu-e  exemption  of  the  Church  from 
State  control.  Accordingly  he  contested 
every  step  of  ground  with  a  zeal  and  honesty 
equal  to  their  own.  At  length  the  result 
took  him  as  completely  by  surprise  as  it  did 
the  wisest  politicians  and  profoundest  calcu- 
lators of  the  day.  The  memorable  18th  of 
May  1843  occurred,  on  which  the  Disruption 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  took  place  ;  and 
when,  after  it  had  been  confidently  asserted 
that  not  even  20  ministers  would  abandon 
their  livings,  nearly  500  rose  from  their 
places  in  the  General  Assembly,  bade  a 
final  farewell  to  the  Established  Church, 
with  which  they  could  no  longer  conscien- 
tiously agree,  and  departed  to  form,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  or  risk,  a  Church  more 
consistent  with  their  principles.  We  may 
imagine  the  effect  of  this  step  on  the  affec- 
tionate heart  of  the  leailer  of  the  Moderates. 
The  labours  of  his  past  public  life  were  thus 
destroyed  by  a  single  stroke,  and  while 
history  recorded  the  calamitous  event,  he 
must  have  guessed  that  it  would  reproach 
him  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evQ. 
And  besides,  in  that  departing  train,  whose 
self-sacrificing  devotedness  he  was  well 
disposed  to  acknowledge,  how  many  were 
there  whom  he  revered  for  their  commanding 
talents,  and  loved  for  their  piety  and  worth, 
but  who  were  now  lost  for  ever  to  the  Church 
with  which  he  was  identified,  and  whom  he 
must  henceforth  meet  or  pass  by  as  ministers 
of  a  rival  and  hostile  cause.  Such  to  Dr 
Cook  was  the  Disruption  ;  and  although  his 
own  party  exonerated  him  from  blame, 
whUe  his  Church  still  continued  as  before  to 
be  directed  by  his  counsels,  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  clouded,  by  the  recollection  of  an 
event  which  the  best  men,  whether  of  the 
Free  or  the  Established  Church,  will  never 
cease  to  regret.  The  latter  years  of  Dr 
Cook's  life  were  spent  in  St  Andrews,  where 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Moral 


Philosophy  in  its  University,  in  the  room  of 
DrChaliners,  when  the  latter  was  called  to 
Edinburgh.  Here  his  end  was  sudden,  his 
death  having  been  instantaneous,  occasioned 
by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  while  he 
was  walking  in  the  Kirk  Wynd  on  his  way 
to  the  College  Library.  This  melancholy 
event  occurred  in  the  forenoon  of  the  13th 
May  1845.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
a  man  of  such  talent  and  worth  should  as 
yet  have  found  no  biographer  among  the 
many  who,  while  he  lived,  availed  them- 
selves of  his  counsels,  and  were  )>roud  to  be 
numbered  among  his  friends.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late. 

COOK,  Walter,  W.S.,  was  bom  in  Fife 
in  the  year  1777.  During  a  long  life— for 
Mr  Cook  had  attained  hia  85th  year — his 
career  was  one  of  constant  energy  and  use- 
fulness. Joining  his  profession  in  1801,  he 
very  soon  took  a  prominent  place  in  thu 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  during 
the  GO  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  he 
maintained  a  high  jMsition  as  a  man  of 
business  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman.  Mr 
Cook  took  an  active  part  in  the  management 
of  various  charitable  institutions  of  Edin- 
bmgh,  which  received  fromhim  good  counsel, 
unwearied  zeal,  and  untiring  energy,  A 
vacancy  havingoccurred  in  the  CoUectorship 
of  the  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet  in  1828,  Mr  Cook  was  appointed  to 
that  office,  which  he  held  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  fund.  He 
was  also  an  original  trustee  and  treasurer  to 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  and  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  management  of  that 
institution.  An  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Mr  Cook 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
no  fewer  than  sixty-two  consecutive  years. 
During  the  last  sitting  of  the  Assembly  he 
had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness ;  but, 
anxious  to  perform  his  duty,  he  went  to  the 
Assembly  Hall,  on  entering  which  the  mem- 
bers rose  up  in  a  body  to  receive  their  aged 
brother,  whose  appearance  there  was  quite 
unexpected.  A  higher  tribute  of  respect 
could  not  well  have  been  paid  to  him. 
Although  much  absorbed  in  his  professional 
pursuits,  Mr  Cook  mingled  in  society  ;  and, 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  his  talents  and 
his  good  humour  were  highly  appreciated. 
He  will  be  truly  mourned  by  all  who  knew 
him,  as  a  thoroughly  upright  man,  a  useful 
citizen,  and  a  sincere  friend.  Mr  Cook  died 
at  Edinburi,-li  in  1862. 

CORSTURPHINE,  Alexander,  of 
Pittowie,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  of 
Broadchapel  in  Dumfriess-shire,  .T.P,,  w'as 
born  at  Kingsbarns  on  the  lOth  March 
1799.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  afterwards  as  a  commander  in 
the  service  of  the  hon.  East  India  Company. 
On  the  3d  Septem'oer  1851  he  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Alex.  Flint,  Esq.  of 
Broadchapel,  and  has  issue  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Captain  Corstorphine  is  the 
only  son  of  the  late  John  Corstorjihine,  Esq. 
of  Kingsbarns  House,  by  Isabella  Johnston, 
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hia  wife,  and  grainisoii  of  Alexander  Cor^ 
storpliine,  Esq.,  portioner  of  Kingsliarns 
parish,  by  Peneloiw  Carstairs,  his  wife. 
Since  his  marriage  he  has  lived  almost  con- 
stantly at  Kingsbams  House,  fulfilling  his 
duties  a-s  a  luajjistrate,  a  guardian  of  the 
poor,  an  heritor,  and  a  country  gentleman. 

CUWPE!!,  of  (Stenton.  -A  family  of  the 
name  of  CV)\vper  have  ooeupied  the  f 
farm  on  the  Abercrombie  estate  in  Fife  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  of 
this  family  that  Cowper,  the  poet  of  Olney, 
thus  writes  to  Mrs  Courtenay,  one  of  his 
friends  : — "  While  Pitcairne  whistles  for  hi: 
family  estate  in  Fifeshire,  he  will  do  well  if 
he  will  sound  a  few  notes  for  me.  I  am 
originally  of  the  same  shire,  and  a  family  of 
my  name  is  stiU  there." 

COX,  Henuy,  sometime  commander  of 
the  Coast-guard  at  St  Andrews,  afterwards 
uesidiug  in  Klie,  was  born  in  October  17113, 
is  maternally  related  to  the  famUies  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Francis  Urake  and  Sir  John 
Williams,  the  latter  of  whom  held  the 
surveyorshiji  of  the  Navy  from  '22d  June 
i  765  until  12th  December  1784.  This  othcer 
entered  the  Navy  on  the  28th  January  ISOo 
;is  fii-st-class  volilnteer  on  board  thi  Circe, 
32  guns.  Captains  Jonas  Rose,  Joseph 
Spear,  and  Hugh  Pigot.  He  next  served 
from  November  1807  until  November  1S12, 
nearly  the  whole  time  as  a  midshipman,  in 
the  ImplacaUe,  74,  Captains  Thomas  Byam 
Martin,  Ceorge  Cockburn,  and  Joshua 
Kiiiwley  Wat^iin,  under  the  hi'st  of  wliom  we 
find  him  takiug  part,  26th  August  1808,  in  a 
gallant  action  with  the  Russian  74  gnin-ship 
Sewolod,  which  was  completely  silenced, 
and  in  the  euil,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Centaiu"  74,  fiag-skip  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
captured  and  bm'nt  in  sight  of  the  whole 
Russian  fleet  near  Rogerswick,  after  a  total 
loss  to  the  enemy  of  303  men,  and  to  the 
Implacable  individually  of  six  men  killed 
and  26  wounded.  He  also  served  on  the 
siege  of  Cadiz ;  and  on  next  joining  the 
Pelican  of  18  guns  and  101  men.  Captain 
John  Fordyce  Maples,  was  j)resent,  14th 
August  1813,  in  a  spirited  coniiict  of  forty- 
five  minutes,  which -rendered  captive  to  the 
F>ritish,  whose  loss  amounted  to  two  men 
killed  and  five  wounded,  the  American 
sloop  Argus  of  20  guns  and  122  men,  six  of 
whom  were  killed  and  18  wounded.  For 
his  gallant  conduct  on  that  occasion,  Mr 
Cox,  after  a  servitude  of  some  months  in  the 
President  38,  Captains  Francis  Mason  and 
Archibald  Duff,  on  the  Irish  station,  was 
awarded  a  Lieutenant's  commission  on  the 
3d  February  1S15.  He  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Coast-guard  on  the  18th  June 
1831 ;  and  on  8th  October  1.S44  was  trans- 
feiTed  to  the  command  of  tlie  Lapwing, 
revenue  vessek  For  liis  great  exertions  in 
saving  life  and  property  when  euuiuiandiug 
the  Coast-guard  Station  at  St  jVudrews, 
Lieutenant  Cox  receivetl  a  gold  and  silver 
medal  from  the  Royal  National  Institution, 
the  thanks  of  Ijoth  the  Universities  of  the 
city,  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  town,  the 


thanks  in  two  instances  of  the  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Council,  and  more 
than  thirty  acknowledgments  from  various 
Insurances  Companies  and  other  institu- 
tions ;  and  was  also  presented  svithasplendid 
sword  by  a  body  of  underwriters.  He 
married,  in  1817,  Miss  Mary  Foote  of  Kings- 
bridge,  county  of  Devon,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  seven  children. 

CRAIK,  George  Lillie,  LL.D.,  a 
literary  writer,  was  born  in  Fifeshire  in 
1798.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Craik.  At  the  University  of  St  Andrews 
he  went  through  the  usual  course  of  a  divi- 
nity student  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
never  entered  the  ministry.  Soon  after  the 
Society  for  the  Difliision  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge was  formed,  Mr  Craik  wrote  for  it  the 
"  Pursuit  of  ICnowledge  under  Difficulties," 
which  was  one  of  the  works  forming  part  of 
the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge." 
Though  ajipeariug  anonymously,  this  work 
established  its  author's  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  extensive  and  varied  acquirements. 
To  the  "  Penny  Cyclopnedia,"  Mr  Craik 
contributed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  in  history  and  biography.  In  1839 
he  became  editor  of  the  "  Pictorial  History 
of  England,"  writing  himself  all  those  jiarts 
of  the  work  which  relate  to  religion,  laws, 
literature,  and  industry.  His  princijjal 
works,  besides  those  referred  to,  are— 
"  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and 
Ijearuiug  in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,"  "  History  of  British  Commerce 
from  the  Earhest  Times,"  *'  Spencer  and 
his  Poetry,"  "  Bacon  :  his  Writings  and 
his  Philosophy,"  "  OutUnes  of  the  History 
of  the  Enghsh  Language,"  "The  English 
of  Shakespeare,"  and  '"The  Romance  of 
the  Peerage"— the  last  being  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  interesting  books  which 
have  appeared  during  the  present  century. 
In  all  his  writings,  Dr  Craik  exhibits  the 
same  laborious  research,  accuracy,  and 
capacity  to  explain,  in  clear  and  graceful 
language,  subjects  of  a  recondite  character, 
and  a  most  anxious  desire  to  aid  as  far  as 
can  in  improving  the  education  and 
habits  of  his  countrymen.  Dr  Craik  is  at 
iresent  Professor  of  History  and  English 
jiterature  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
and  is  engaged  on  an  enlarged  and  corrected 
edition  of  liis  "  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture.'' 

CRAIK,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  Kennoway,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1801.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Craik,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  George 
Lillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  a  literary  writer,  and 
Iiresent  Professor  of  Histoiy  and  English 
Literature  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belftist. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  and  at  an 
arly  penod  manifested  considerable  powers, 
ml  made  gotid  |irogress  in  those  branches 
f  education  formiug  a  necessary  preparation 
jr  the  ministry.  Having  com]ileted  his 
preparatory  studies.  Mr  Craik  entered  the 
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University  of  St  Andrews,  and  passed  with 
honour  to  the  Divinity  College,  then  pre- 
sided over  by  Principal  Haldane.  At  Col- 
lege, Mr  Craik  took  a  first  place,  both  as  a 
linguist  and  as  a  mathematician ;  and  al- 
though we  are  unaware  whether  he  has 
continued  his  mathematical  reading,  we 
know  that  he  has  ever  since  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  leisure  to  philological  studies, 
and  that  he  is  at  this  hour  one  of  the  best 
Greek  scholars  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Having  completed  his  theological  curricu- 
lum, Mr  Craik  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  1827 ;  and  in  1832,  having  received 
a  presentation  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Scone,  he  was  ordained  to  that  charge.  He 
afterwards  accepted  of  a  presentation  to  Glas- 
gow, and  became  minister  of  St  George's 
Church  in  that  city,  where  he  still  dis- 
charges, with  high  acceptabihty,  the  im- 
portant duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  In 
1844  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Dr  Craik, 
since  1845,  has  been  convener  of  the  sub- 
committee for  managing  the  Glasgow  Nor- 
mal School,  or  training  College,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  For  six 
years  (1851-6)  he  was  convener  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Sabbath  School  Com- 
mittee, and  for  six  years  (1856-62)  Convener 
of  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions.  He  was  elected  Mode- 
rator of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1863  ;  and  in  1864, 
as  retiring  Moderator,  preached  in  the  High 
Church,  Edinburgh,  before  Her  Majesty's 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  at  whose  request 
his  sermon  was  published.  Dr  Craik  has 
also  published  "  Lecture  on  Speculative 
Faith,"  in  a  volume  containing  lectures 
addressed  to  "A  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  ;"  "A  Sermon  on  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ;"  "  Separate  Sermons  on  several 
Passages  of  Sciipture"  (Psalms  xxx.,  4; 
John  XV.,  16  ;  2d  Cor.  iii.,  18) ;  and  "Con- 
cluding Address  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  1863."  Dr 
Craik's  pulpit  appearances  are  marked  by 
simplicity,  earnestness,  and  fervour ;  and 
he  has  attained  no  small  degree  of  popularity 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  subject  of  Dr 
Craik's  discourse  at  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  "  Progress  ;"  and 
that  it  was  of  no  common  order  is  shown 
by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner's  request 
that  it  might  be  published.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  Doctor's  style,  we  quote  his  perora- 
tion, which  is  as  follows :— "  With  no  feeling 
antagonistic  to  progress,  and  occupying  no 
isolated  position,  the  Church,  thus  vigorous 
and  safe,  may  dittuse  an  elevating  influence 
over  every  pursuit  to  which  the  exertions  of 
man  ought  to  be  devoted.  Abstract  specu- 
lation, practical  enterprise,  profound  erudi- 
tion, artistic  skiU,  may  all  receive  from  the 
Church  impulse  and  direction.  Material 
science,  so  rich  in  its  results  —  political 
science,  so  wavering  and  uncertain  —  the 
science  of  mind  and  of  morals,  so  fluctuating 
in  the  authority  to  which  its  theories  atlain 
132 


—instead  of  seeking  separation  from  the 
Church  that  they  may  marshal  their  forces 
in  fierce  hostility,  and  strive  to  demolish 
the  massive  and  lofty  edifice — may  be  ever- 
more pervaded  by  the  Ught  of  the  fire  which 
the  Church  keeps  burning,  and  may  bend 
with  a  yet  more  reverential  homage  to  the 
beneficent  influence  which  she  claims.  To 
promote  a  progress  which  is  reaUy  perpetual 
advancement  in  that  lanje  life,  which  shall 
have  its  perfect  development  in  life  for 
evermore,  let  there  be  eager,  combined,  and 
unrelaxing  efforts.  Never  was  the  world  in 
a  state  of  jjreparation  more  admirably 
adapted  for  its  successful  pursuit.  By 
material  advancement,  so  vast  and  diver- 
sified have  the  habits,  f  eeUngs,  and  purposes 
by  which  character  is  formed  been  largely 
aftected.  All  human  power,  in  its  measure- 
less activities,  has  been  awakened  through- 
out the  most  cultivated  races  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  These  mighty  energies  must 
be  rightly  governed— their  irregular  violence 
repressed— their  restrained  strength  directed 
to  purposes  by  which  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity  may  be  promoted.  To  secure 
such  progress,  let  the  Christian  Church 
faithfully  devote  her  commanding  influence 
— ferveut  in  prayer— fii-m  in  conviction — 
clinging  with  inflexilile  resolution  to  the 
truth,  and  exertiug  iu  a  catdid  aud  far- 
seeing,  but  a  fearless  spirit,  her  legitimate 
power  as  the  minister  of  God ;  and  then, 
not  in  any  single  nation,  but  abroad  over 
all  the  world  in  which  Christianity  shall 
have  vindicated  claims  to  a  triumphant 
supremacy,  abundant  confirmation  will  be 
found  of  the  assertion  that  '  the  path  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  sbineth 
more  and  more  imto  the  perfect  day.' " 

CRAIK,  Rev.  Henry,  of  Bristol,  was 
born  in  Haddingtonshire  in  the  year  1805. 
He  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Craik,  of  Kennoway,  in  Fifeshire, 
and  brother  to  George  Lilly  Craik,  LL.  D. , 
of  Belfast,  and  Rev.  James  Craik,  D.D.,  of 
Glasgow.  After  being  educated  by  his 
father  at  home,  he  proceeded  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews,  where  he  completed  a 
couree  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  with 
great  success.  He  was  brought  up  with 
the  view  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  never  subscribed 
the  articles,  although  substantially  agreeing 
with  the  doctrines  there  contained.  In  the 
year  1826  he  went  to  England,  and  was  for 
some  time  engaged  as  tutor  in  a  gentleman's 
family.  Whilst  thus  occupied  he  regularly 
preached  in  a  small  chapel  near  Teignmoutli . 
It  was  at  this  period  th.at  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  German  minister, 
who  has  since  acquired  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  philanthropist  -the  Rev.  George 
MiiUer — founder  and  director  of  the  remark- 
able Orphan  Houses  on  Ashley  Down, 
Bristol,  where  11.50  children  are  boarded, 
educated,  and  entirely  provided  for.  This 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  in  the  year  1832,  Mr  Craik  and  Mr 
Midler  proceeded  to  Bristol  for  the  purpose 
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period— about  thirty  years  ago— Air  Craik 
has  continued  to  minister  to  a  congregation 
at  present  numbering  about  a  thousand 
persons.  His  ministry  has  proved  increas- 
ingly acceptable  and  useful— and  he  is  much 
foUowed  as  an  eloquentand  popular  preacher. 
In  the  religious  world,  Mr  Craik  stands  high 
as  a  learned  divine.  The  present  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Dr  Alford,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  Critical  Greek  Testament, 
characterises  him  as  •'  one  of  the  first  Non- 
conformist Biblical  Scholars  of  the  day." 
Theuumerous publications  which haveissued 
from  his  pen  may  be  referred  to,  as  furnish- 
ing ample  evidence  of  his  exact  and  exten- 
sive learning.  Mr  Craik's  work  on  "  The 
Hebrew  Langu.ige  ;  its  History  and  Charac- 
teristics," is  a  very  instructive  and  valuable 
Ijook.     Possessing  as  he  does  a  rare  know- 
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so  familiar  must  amply  repay  perusal. 
Accordingly  the  work  referred  to  affords  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information.  It  is 
quoted  with  warm  approval  by  the  Eev.  G. 
H.  Scrivener,  the  learned  editor  of  many 
works  on  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, who  styles  it  "a  scholastic  and 
useful  work."    The  amended  translations  of 


Old  Testament  passages  it  contains  are 
extremely  important.  His  pamphlet  on  the 
"Revision  of  our  English  Bible"  also  de- 
serves notice.  The  present  age  is  one  of 
extreme  views  on  this  subject.  One  section 
of  the  Church  extols  the  authorised  version 
as  immaculate,  and  condemns  every  attempt 
at  improvement.  Another  party  favours 
wholesale  and  fundamental  change.  Mr 
Craik,  as  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher,  ad- 
vocates a  middle  course.  After  lucidly 
pointing  out  that  a  fundamental  change  is 
uncalled  for,  he  reminds  the  reader  that 
BibUcal  learning  has  made  immense  progress 
since  the  time  of  King  James,  and  proves, 
in  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  that  the 
Christian  world  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
that  progi'ess.  Mr  Craik's  works  are  gene- 
rally characterised  by  philosophical  thought, 
as  well  as  imaginative  £nd  descriptive  power. 
They  are  pervaded  also  by  that  Christian 
charity  which  "thinketh  no  evil,"  and  one 
leading  idea  is  uppermost  throughout,  that 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  omnipotence  of 
Christianity.  The  following  is  a  correct  Ust 
of  his  works: — "Principia  Hebraica  :  an 
easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language ;" 
"  The  Hebrew  Language,  its  History  and 
Characteristics  :  including  Improved  Ren- 


of  ovu:  English  Bible ;"  "  The  Distinguishing 
Characteristics  and  Essential  Relationships 
of  the  leading  Languages  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope ;"  "  New  TestamentChurch  Order"  (five 
lectures) ;  "  The  Popery  of  Protestantism," 
a  lecture;  "An  Amended  Translation  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Notes" ; 


"  Brief  Reply  to  certain  Misrepresentations 
contained  in  'Essays  and  Reviews,'"  second 
edition ;  "  PastorjU  Letters,"  third  edition 
enlarged ;  "  The  Authority  of  Scripture  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  Christian  Union,"  a 
lecture. 

CRAWFURD,  The  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Makt  Lindsay,  of  Crawfurd  Priory,  near 
Cupar.  She  was  sister  of  George  Lindsay 
Crawfurd,  Earl  of  Crawfurd,  and  Earl 
Lindsay,  who  died  in  1808  without  issue. 
At  his  death,  Lady  Mary  succeeded  him  in 
his  estates.  Her  Ladyship,  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  handsome,  and  to  have  retained  her 
good  looks  down  to  a  late  period  of  Ufe. 
Her  mind  was  of  a  masculine  order ;  her 
spirit  high,  and  her  temper  perhaps  not  one 
of  the  best  discipUned.  As  is  common  in 
most  noble  houses,  the  family  estate  fell  to 
her  brother,  the  heir  to  the  title,  and  her 
patrimony  was  so  slender  as  barely  to  yield 
a  subsistence.  By  the  death  of  the  Earl 
without  issue,  she  found  herself  suddenly 
raised  to  affluence,  and  the  owner  of  two 
extensive  entailed  estates — the  management 
of  which,  and  the  regulation  of  her  domestic 
matters,  formed  the  occupation  of  her  aiter 
Ufe.  One  of  her  movements  in  her  new 
sphere  was  to  eidarge,  or  rather  re-build, 
the  manor  house,  to  give  its  exterior  the 
appearance  of  a  monastic  building  ;  and  by 
fitting  up  a  spacious  Gntliic  hull,  \vitli  orna- 
ments appropriate  to  tljuse  fiiMlul  times,  on 
which  she  looked  back  with  a  feLliii-  of  re- 
Ugious  veneration.  A  profound  resjject  for 
her  long  ancestral  line  was  one  of  her  ruUng 
passions  ;  and  as  she  regarded  the  other 
Fife  families  who  were  not  allied  to  her 
house  as  so  many  parvenus,  few,  if  any,  of 
them  were  ever  honoured  with  her  particular 
notice.  Another  reason  for  her  eschewing 
the  society  of  the  other  gentry  was,  her  love 
of  flattery  and  adulation— a  sort  of  incense 
that  is  ever  most  plentifully  served  up  by 
menials  and  other  dependant  inferiors,  with 
whom  she  was  accordingly  always  sur- 
rounded. Suspicion  being  one  of  her 
strongest  propensities,  those  about  her  had 
ever  a  precarious  hold  of  her  favour.  To 
procure  information,  she  had  recourse  to 
espionage,  and  encouraged  those  in  her  em- 
ployment to  act  as  spies  on  each  other, 
which  gave  rise  on  their  part  to  intrigues 
and  plots,  as  diversified  as  any  that  could 
mark  the  annals  of  the  Court  of  an  absolute 
Sovereign.  _  Much  of  her  time  was  daily 
spent  in  taking  evidence  of  their  supposed 
delinquencies,  in  examining  and  cross-ex- 
amining—so that  any  one  looking  in  might 
have  deemed  her  audience  room  a  poUce 
court.  The  precognitions  or  notes  taken  on 
these  occasions  were  handed  to  her  law 
gent  as  the  foundations  of  these  countless 
iw-suits,  which  often  ran  the  whole  curri- 
culum of  the  Sheriff  Court,  the  Session,  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  With  the  view  of 
ciurbing  the  supposed  irregularities  of  her 
dependants,  and  protecting  her  premises,  a 
band  of  poUcemen  were  at  one  time  brought 
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from  Edinburgh.  lu  the  event  of  any  one 
at  the  Priory  on  business  not  going  into  her 
humours,  the  beU  was  rung  for  one  of  the 
policemen,  to  whom  she  gave  ordera  to  con- 
duct the  visitor  out  of  the  house,  and  see 
him  forth  of  the  avenue.  For  a  few  years 
before  her  death,  passing  much  of  her  time 
in  Italy  and  among  foreigners  (whose  supe- 
rior politeness  she  used  to  extol),  and  having 
adopted  the  plan  of  hiring  her  servants  by 
the  month,  her  Utigious  tendencies  were 
kept  in  check.  Cut  off  from  the  society  of 
lier  equals,  much  of  her  time,  and  a  large 
share  of  her  money,  were  spent  on  favour- 
ites, chiefly  of  the  canine,  feline,  and  deer 
kind.  The  first  species  were  nursed  in  the 
downy  lap  of  ease— were  often  seen  clothed, 
not  indeed  in  purple  and  fine  Unen,  but  in 
scarlet  cloth  surtouts,  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  In  a  sealed  paper  of  instructions, 
opened  after  her  death,  were  found  directions 
about  her  own  interment,  and  the  disposal 
of  certain  of  these  pet  quadrupeds— a  few  of 
which  were,  on  the  demise  of  theii"  mistress, 
ordered  to  be  shot  with  pistols,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  gifted  to  such  of  the  county 
gentry  as  would  engage  to  keep  them  in  a 
way  befitting  their  education  and  rank. 
After  her  accession  of  fortuue,  more  hands 
than  one  are  said  to  have  been  offered  her  ; 
but  she  preferred  the  freedom  and  influence 
of  a  life  of  single  blessedness.  In  her  poU- 
tics — an  aristocrat  of  the  highest  stamp — 
she  was  guided,  as  in  many  other  things,  by 
whim,  having  at  one  election  for  the  Cupar 
Burghs  strenuously  backed  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate against  the  family  of  Airhe,  and  at  the 
next  as  stoutly  supported  Sir  Ralph  An- 
struther.  Lady  Mary  was  succeeded  in  her 
estates  by  James  CaiT  Boj'le,  Earl  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  James  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
had  the  dignities  of  Earl  of  Crawfurd  and 
the  older  barony  of  Lindsay  adjudged  to 
him  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  11th 
August  1848,  whereby  he  succeeds  as  24th 
Earl  of  Crawfurd,  and  takes  rank  as  the 
Premier  Earl  in  the  Union  Roll. 

CRICHTON,  Davib  Maitland  Mak- 
MLL,  of  Rankeilour,  was  born  at  Rankei- 
lour  in  March  1801.  His  Christian  names 
may  serve  as  a  register  of  his  genealogy. 
By  his  father,  Colonel  Maitland,  he  was 
descended  from  the  Lauderdale  family. 
Through  his  grandmother,  the  Hon.  Mar- 
garet Makgill  of  Rankeilour,  the  name  of 
Crichton  represents  liim  as  heir  of  line  to 
Viscount  Frendraught,  Lord  Crichton, 
whose  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir  James 
Makgill  of  1GC5.  By  his  mother,  Makgill 
Crichton  was  nearly  related  to  the  John- 
stons of  Lathrisk.  But  it  was  the  jiersonal 
qualities  and  actings  of  David  Maitland 
Makgill  Crichton,  and  not  Lis  ancestral 
connections,  which  commend  him  to  honour- 
able mention.  As  a  younger  sou  he  studied 
for  the  bar,  and  passed  as  advocate  in  1822. 
His  professional  practice  as  an  advocate  was 
short ;  for  it  was  not  in  that  dii-ection  that 
his  energies  were  to  be  called  out.  It  was 
in  the  great  t'hurcli  qucstious  of  Scotland 
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that  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  man  were 
to  be  employed.  His  elder  brother  died, 
and  he  succeeded  to  the  heritage  of  Ran- 
keilour, whereby  he  secured  the  leisure  of  a 
country  gentleman.  He  mamed  Miss 
Hog  of  Newliston,  and  duiing  their  short 
wedded  life  he  was  impressed  by  those 
solemn  views  of  sacred  things  which  ever 
after  moulded  his  character.  Scotland, 
under  Chalmers,  was  entering  upon  one  of 
those  great  religious  revolutions  which  in 
every  age  have  left  their  mark  upon  her 
national  history.  Maitland  Makgill  Crichton 
threw  himself  into  the  movement  with  all 
the  zeal  of  an  earnest  man,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  to  devote  all  his  jiowers 
to  the  cause.  It  w.as  in  this  attitude  that 
he  was  known  to  his  countrymen.  Zealous 
in  church  extension  he  w^as  not  less  ardent 
in  maintaining  non-intrusion,  and  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church. 
Throughout  Scotland  he  travelled,  visiting 
every  town,  village,  and  almost  every  rural 
parish,  and  stirring  tlie  liearts '  if  tin  msauds  by 
his  powerful pleadiu'^s.  It  \\a^  in  theiu teres t 
of  the  same  high  prinriplrs  that  hv  contested 
in  1837  the  representation  ..f  thr  St  Andrews 
district  of  burghs  in  Parliament  with  Mr 
Edward  ElUce  and  Mr  Johnstone  of  Renny- 
hill.  He  lost  the  election  only  by  the  nar- 
row majoritj*  of  29.  Great  principles  have 
often  unexpected  issues.  Maitland  Makgill 
Crichton,  when  he  was  battling  for  the  great 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  never 
dreamed  of  that  Church  being  broken  up. 
But  when  the  Church  in  the  contest  was  led 
on  step  by  step  until  she  was  bi'ought  up  to 
the  Disruption,  MakgUl  Crichton  was  in  the 
front  ranks  of  those  who  recognised  it  as  an 
inevitable  event,  and  who  set  themselves  to 
organise  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  To 
the  service  of  this  Church  he  devoted  his 
thoughts  and  his  efforts  up  to  the  period  of 
his  death.  One  of  the  last  pubUc  services  in 
which  Makgill  Crichton  was  eug.aged  was 
the  succouring  of  Dr  Adam  Thomson  of 
Coldstream.  Dr  Thomson  had  laboured 
with  efibrt,  and  embarked  all  hLi  means  to 
obtain  a  cheap-priced  Bible  for  his  country- 
men. He  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  but 
it  was  at  his  own  cost  and  pecuniary  ruin. 
He  was  drifting  "Uke  a  disabled  and  dis- 
mantled ship  to  the  bleak  shore  of  a  cheer- 
less old  age,"  when  Mr  Crichton  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  pleading  the  cause  on  many 
platforms,  succeeded  in  mitigating  the 
pecimiary  disaster,  and  in  cheering  the  last 
days  of  Dr  Thomson.  Such  were  the  ser- 
vices in  which  Malcgill  Crichton  was  pubUcly 
and  extensively  known.  In  private  life  he 
was  valued  for  his  kindness  and  willingness 
to  obhge,  and  was  throughout  a  great  _l)art 
of  Fife  spoken  of  as  the  poor  man's  friend. 
Mr  Cricliton  was  twice  man  led.  His  second 
wife  was  Esther,  daughter  of  Dr  Coventry 
of  Shauuile,  I'rofessor  of  Agriculture.  At 
length  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broke 
down  under  his  many  labours.  The  inces- 
sant strain  had  promoted  complicated 
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years,  Makgill  f'rieliton  died  at  his  own 
home  somewliat  suddeiilv,  as  he  himself 
desired,  and  witli  an  liuml.le  yet  firm  faith 
in  Christ.  Hin  remains  he  i.uried  in  the 
f.amily  Iniri.al  gromnl  in  Moniniail.  Sliortly 
after  his  death,  a  memoir  of  Mr  Crichton, 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  T.ayhir,  of  the 
Free  Church,  Flisk  and  Creicli,  was  pub- 
lished by  Constable.  Some  years  later,  a 
statue  in  memory  of  Mr  Crichton  was 
erected  in  Cui)ai'.  It  stands  overlooking 
the  Railway  Bridge,  which  his  energetic 
e\-ertious  forced  reluctant  Directors  to  erect 
in  the  jilace  of  a  level  crossing.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  elder  son  by  his  first  wife, 
Charles  Juhan  Maitl.and  Makgill  Crichton 
of  Rankeilour,  who  was  born  on  the  loth 
May  1828.  He  man-ied,  on  the  24th  Dec. 
1851,  Anna  Camjibell  Jarvis,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  R.  Jarvis,  Lieutenant,  R.N., 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  island  of  Tobago  ; 
and  dying  22d  January  18.58,  left  issue — 
David  Maitland  Makgill  Crichton,  Esq.  of 
Rankeilour,  a  minor,  horn  24th  March 
1854. 

CRICHTON,  James,  styled  "The 
Admirable,"  from  his  extraordiu.iry  en- 
dowments both  mental  and  physical,  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  .Tames  V  I. ,  and  was  born  in  the 
Castle  of  Cluny,  Perthshire,  in  1557,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  1.560.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Perth  school,  and  comjileted  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  mas- 
tered the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and 
could  speak  and  write  ten  tlifferent  languages 
besides  his  own.  He  also  excelled  in  ricUng, 
dancing,  fenciug,  painting,  singing,  and 
playing  on  all  sorts  of  mstruments.  On 
leaving:  College  he  went  abroad  to  improve 
himself  by  travel.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
in  compliance  with  a  custom  of  the  age,  he 
affixed  placards  on  the  gates  of  the  Univer- 
.sity,  challenging  the  professors  and  learned 
men  of  the  city  to  dispute  with  him  in  all 
the  branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science, 
and  offering  to  give  answers  in  any  of  the 
following  languages,  viz.,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Sclavonic,  and  either  in  prose  or  verse,  at 
the  option  of  his  antagonist.  On  the  day 
appointed  three  thousand  auditors  assembled. 
Fifty  masters  ])roposed  to  him  the  most  in- 
tricate questions,  and  with  singular  accuracy 
he  replied  to  them  all  in  the  language  they 
required.  Four  celebrated  doctors  of  the 
Church  then  ventured  to  dispute  with  him  ; 
but  he  refuted  every  argument  they  ad- 
vanced. A  sentiment  of  terror  mingled 
itself  with  the  admiration  of  the  assembly. 
They  conceived  him  to  be  Antichrist !  This 
famous  exhibition  lasted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.  At  the 
conclusion,  the  President  expressed,  in  the 


most  flattering  terms,  their  high  sense  of 
his  talents  and  erudition,  and  amid  thi; 
acclanjations  of  all  present,  bestowed  on 
him  a  diamond  ring  with  a  purse  of  gold. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  first  saluted 
with  the  proud  title  of  "The  Admirable 
Crichton."  During  the  interval  between  giv- 
ing the  challenge  and  the  day  for  acce]ithig  it, 
we  are  told  that,  so  tar  from  preparing  him- 
self by  study,  he  had  devoted  his  time  ahnost 
entirely  to  anmsements.  The  day  after  the 
disputation  he  attended  a  pubUo  tilting 
match  in  the  Louvre,  and,  in  presence  of  the 
[irinces  of  France  and  a  great  m.any  l.-idies, 
bore  away  the  ring  fifteen  times,  and  "broke 
as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen."  t'riel]t<in 
afterwards  appeared  at  l;ome,  and  tlispnteil 
in  presence  of  the  Pope,  when  he  again 
astonished  and  delighted  the  audience  by 
the  universality  of  his  attainments.  He 
next  went  to  Venice,  where,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Aldus  Manutius,  the  younger, 
he  inscribed  to  him  one  of  the  four  little 
Latin  poems,  which  are  all  that  remain  to 
prove  the  jMietical  powers  of  this  "  prodigy 
of  nature,"  as  he  was  styled  by  Imperiaha. 
Having  been  presented  to  the  Doge  and 
Senate,  he  made  .an  oration  before  them  of 
surpassing  eloquence.  Here  also  he  disputed 
on  the  most  difficult  sul>jects  before  the 
most  eminent  Uterati  of  that  city.  He  ar- 
rived in  Padua  in  the  month  of  March  1581. 
The  piofessors  of  that  university  assembled 
to  do  him  honour  ;  and  on  being  introduced 
to  them,  he  made  .an  extemporary  poem  hi 
praise  of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the 
persons  present,  after  which  he  sustained  a 
disputation  with  them  for  six  hours,  and  at 
the  conclusion  deUvered  an  unpremeditated 
speech  in  praise  of  ignorance,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  heard  him.  He  subse- 
quently_  offered  to  point  out  before  the  same 
university  the  innumerable  errors  in  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  to  expose  the 
ignorance  of  his  commentators,  as  well  as 
to  refute  the  opinions  of  certain  celebrated 
mathematicians,  and  that  in  the  comraoti 
logical  method,  or  by  numbers  or  mathe- 
matical figures,  and  by  a  hundred  different 
kinds  of  verses  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  he 
performed  that  stupendous  task  to  the  ad- 
miration of  every  one.  After  defeating  in 
disputation  a  famous  philosopher  named 
Archangelus  Mercenarius,  he  proceeded  to 
Mantua,  where  he  challenged  in  fight  a 
gladiator,  or  prize-fighter,  who  had  foiled 
the  most  expert  fencers  in  Europe,  and  had 
already  slain  three  persons  that  had  entered 
the  lists  with  him  in  that  city.  On  this 
occasion  the  Duke  and  his  whole  court  were 
spectators  of  the  combat.  Crichton  encoun- 
tered his  antagonist  with  so  much  dexterity 
and  vigour  that  he  ran  him  through  the 
body  in  three  different  places,  of  which 
wounds  he  immediately  ext»ired.  The  victor 
generously  bestowed  the  prize,  1.500  pistoles, 
on  the  widows  of  the  men  who  had  lieen 
killed  by  the  gladiator.  The  Duke  of 
Mantua,  struck  with  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son, 
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Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  turbulent 
disposition  and  licentious  manners.  For 
the  entertainment  of  his  patron  he  comp 
a  comedy,  described  as  a  sort  of  ingenious 
satire  on  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  man- 
kind, in  which  he  himself  personated  fifteen 
characters.  But  his  career  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  One  night  during  the  festivity  of 
the  Carnival  in  July  1582,  or  1583,  while 
he  rambled  about  the  streets  playing  upon 
the  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  six  persons 
in  masks.  With  consummate  skill  he  d: 
persed  his  assailants,  and  disarmed  thi 
leader,  who,  pulhng  off  his  mask,  begged 
his  life,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  the  prince,  your 
Crichton  immediately  fell  upon 

_  knees,  and  presenting  his  sword  to  the 
prince,  expressedhissorrowfor  having  lifted 
it  against  him,  saying  that  he  had  been 
]irompted  by  self-defence.  The  dastardly 
Gimzaga,  inflamed  with  i:assion  at  his  dis- 
comfiture, or  mad  with  wine,  immedi;itely 
plunged  the  weapon  into  his  heart.  Th 
prematurely  was  cut  off  "The  Admirable 
Crichton."  Some  accounts  declare  that 
was  killed  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age  ;  but  Imperialis  asserts  that  he  was 
only  in  his  twenty-second  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by 
Lord  Buchan.  His  tragical  end  excited  a 
great  and  general  lamentation.  According 
to  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  the  whole  court 
of  Mantua  went  for  nine  months  into  mourn- 
ing for  him  ;  innumerable  were  the  epitaphs 
and  elegies  that  were  stuck  upon  his  hearse  ; 
and  portraits  of  him,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented on  horseback  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other,  were  multi- 
plied in  every  quarter.  Such  are  the  roman- 
tic details  which  are  given  of  the  life  of  this 
literary  phenomenon.  Dr  Kippis,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  was  the  first  to  call 
in  question  the  truth  of  the  marvellous 
stories  related  of  him.  But  Mr  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  in  his  Life  of  Crichton,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  has  adduced  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  the  testimonies  and  authorities  on  which 
the  statements  regarding  Crichton  rest. 

CUNNINGHAME,  Lokd,  a  landowner 
in  the  west  of  Fife,  and  an  eminent  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  who,  during  sixteen 
years  so  ably  filled  the  judgment  seat,  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  College,  where  the 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  then  a 
student  there,  assisted  him  in  his  studies. 
He  early  imbibed  Liberal  opinions.  In 
a  letter  supplying  information  for  the 
biography  of  Campbell,  and  printed  in  Dr 
Beattie's  hfe  of  the  poet.  Lord  Cunninghame 
s.ays  of  himself,  refeiTiug  to  the  year  1797  ; 
— "  By  this  time  I  had  been  placed  in  the 
office  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  receiving  the 
practical  education  thought  by  my  friends 
to  be  an  essential  preparation  for  the  bar, 
and  I  believe  Campbell  had  hardly  any 
acquaintance  in  Edinburgh  but  myself." 
He  was  unable  to  find  for  his  illustrious 
friend  occupation  in  the  humble  department 
of  a  copyist  in  the  office  where  he  himself 
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laboured,  because  it  was  so  full  of  young 
men  who  had  the  advantage  over  the  poet 
of  having  received  a  professional  education. 
But,  with  characteristic  kindness,  he  pro- 
cured for  the  then  obscure  and  sadly  helpless 
youth,  who  two  years  afterwards  was  to  be 
famous,  employment  as  an  engrosser  in  the 
Kegister  House.  Mr  Cunninghame  passed 
as  advocate  in  the  year  1807.  He  had  pre- 
viously made  the  acquaintance  of  Brougham, 
then  practising  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  their 
intimacy  was  kept  up  to  the  last.  He 
speedily  obtained  extensive  practice  as  a 
junior  counsel,  a  success  to  which  his  pre- 
vious thorough  training  in  business,  his 
popular  manners,  and  the  despatch  with 
which  he  prepared  the  written  pleadings  of 
those  days,  greatly  contributed.  As  a 
counsel  he  had  a  clear  apprehension,  great 
natural  sagacity,  and  uncommon  powers  of 
application  to  work.  Indiflerent  to  elabo- 
r,"ition  in  form,  style,  or  exjiression,  he  was 
yet  in  whatever  he  wrote  always  singularly 
distinct  and  forcible.  Having  purchased 
the  estate  of  Duloch,  he  became  an  agricul- 
tural improver,  having  ever  taken  a  great 
interest  in  country  affairs,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed an  intimate  knowledge.  In  the  west 
of  Fife  there  was  at  that  period  the  congenial 
society  of  a  knot  of  Whigs,  who  kept  aUve 
and  promoted  Liberal  opinions  when  the 
political  horizon  was  dark  around.  No  one 
was  more  useful  and  influential  than  Mr 
Cunninghame  in  the  public  business  of  the 
district.  In  that  quarter  his  popularity  has 
always  been  great,  and  his  services  highly 
appreciated.  When  Liberal  movements 
began  in  Edinburgh  he  zealously  assisted  in 
their  progress,  and  though  not  one  of  the 
peculiarly  gifted  geniuses  whose  captivating 
eloquence  did  so  much  to  forward  the  cause, 
he  was  one  of  those  whose  part  in  the  move- 
ment, though  less  conspicuous,  was  of  in- 
finite value  in  counsel  and  arrangement.  On 
the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  Government, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  Senior  Advocate- 
Depute,  to  exchange  it  in  a  few  months  for 
the  Sheriffship  of  Moray,  the  earliest  judicial 
appointment  in  Scotland  which  the  Ministry 
had  to  bestow.  Though  his  steady  Liberal 
principles  had  thus  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  triumphant  Whigs,  yet  he 
never  became  personally  obnoxious  to  politi- 
cal opponents,  such  was  the  suavity  of  his 
manner  and  the  acknowledged  kindness  of 
his  disposition,  with  a  certain  bonlwmie 
)ieculi.arly  attractive.  Among  the  incidental 
public  services  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  member  of 
two  important  commissions— that  for  in- 
quiring into  municipal  corporations,  and  that 
known  as  the  law  commission,  and  he  took 
an  active  part  in  both.  In  1835  he  became 
Solicitor-General,  and  acting  under  Mr 
Murray  as  Lord  Advocate,  the  Melbourne 
Government  could  not  have  had  more  valu- 
able law  officers  to  inform  them  of  the 
advanced  state  of  public  opinion  in  Scotland, 
and  of  their  true  pohcy  in  meeting  it.  The 
nomination  of  the  members  of  the  Eehgious 
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Instruction  Gimmisaiou,  upon  which  Volun- 
tary principles  were  represented,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Establishment,  was  perhaps 
a  fruit  of  the  cluuijje.  In  1S37  Mr  Cun- 
ninghame  was  raised  to  the  bench.  He 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  an  Outer  House 
Judge  by  the  general  soundness  of  his 
judgments,  his  unwearied  application  to  his 
duties,  and  quick  despatch  of  the  causes 
brought  before  him.  Without  being  a  pro- 
found lawyer,  his  knowledge  was  at  com- 
mand, anil  no  one  could  excel  him  in 
disentangling  the  complexities  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  cases  which  came  into  court, 
and  taking  soimd  practical  views,  which 
served  to  place  his  judgments  on  a  firm 
footing.  His  courtesy  and  indidgence  to 
those  who  pleaded  before  him,  and  his  easy 
and  familiar  manner— on  which,  however, 
he  never  permitted  any  one  unduly  to  jire- 
sume — made  him  a  favourite  with  all  classes 
of  practitioners.  There  is  no  profession, 
perhaps,  in  whieh  peculiar  and  totally  dis- 
tinct gifts  or  inherent  faculties  have  more 
room  for  their  develojjment  than  the  law. 
One  man  is  a  great  oratoi-,  and  gains  forensic 
victory  after  victory  during  the  time  when 
his  brethren  are  proclaiming— and  proclaim- 
ing with  truth— to  an  incredulous  unprofes- 
sional public  that  he  is  no  lawyer.  Another 
seems  a  dreamer  absorbed  in  some  transcen- 
dental speculations  totally  apart  from  this 
workl,  but  we  are  told  that  he  has  kept  a 
firm  grasp  in  his  mind  of  some  leading 
principle — it  may  be  in  conveyancing,  or  in 
contracts  of  indemnity — which  has  given 
stability  and  the  right  direction  to  the  whole 

Eractice  and  tenor  of  that  department  of  the 
m:  We  have  alluded  to  general  practical 
sagacity  rather  than  abstract  law  as  the 
prevailing  character  in  Cuuninghame's 
judicial  labours,  and  we  may  attribute  it  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  character,  combined 
with  the  strongly  political  tone  of  his  mind, 
that  he  made  an  admirable  Judge  in  all 
constitutional  questions — adassof  question.s 
with  which  it  is  remarkable  that  very  pro- 
found "lawyers,"  according  to  the  technical 
use  of  the  term,  often  make  great  havoc. 
Among  other  opportunities  of  showing  his 
powers  in  this  department,  it  was  his  fortune 
while  a  Lord  Ordinary  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility  of  deciding  in  the  first  instance  some 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Church  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  Disruption.  Although 
naturally  the  party  to  whose  claims  his 
decisions  were  inimical  might  have  both  felt 
and  spoken  bitterly  in  the  heat  of  litigation, 
we  believe  that  were  they  now,  after  more 
than  twenty  years,  to  go  back  to  the  admirable 
notes  by  which  his  judgments  were  ex- 
plained, they  would  admit  the  constitutional 
soundness  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
them,  and  feel  the  maintenance  of  S'ach 
principles  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
their  own  altered  position.  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time  that  the  matter  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  celebrated  letter  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  to  be  found  in  Lord  Cunning- 
hame's  interlocutors.     On  the  death  of  Lord 
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Jeflfrey,  early  in  1850,  Lord  Cunninghame 
was  removed  to  the  Inner  House,  where  his 
labours,  however  responsible,  were  les3 
constant  and  harassing  than  those  of  a  Lord 
Ordinary.  He  had,  however,  before  this 
event,  met  with  a  very  severe  accident, 
which,  after  much  suffering,  rendered  him 
lame  for  life.  Though  he  jiartly  recovered 
from  the  shock  it  gave  to  his  constitution,  the 
loss  of  his  wonted  exerci>ie  .and  out-door 
enjoyment  undennined  his  health,  while  the 
infirmity  of  increasing  deafness,  impairing 
his  powers  of  usefulness  on  the  bench, 
obliged  him  to  retire  in  1853. 

CiJrtKlE,  Andrew,  of  Ghissmount, 
merchant  in  Kirkcaldy,  died  in  October 
18.59,  much  respected.  He  was  bom  in 
1802,  and  died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
During  the  whole  of  his  active  life  Mr 
Curi-ie's  fortunes  were  cast  in  his  native 
district,  and  his  death,  though  not  unlooked 
for,  earned  regret  into  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  Mr  Currie,  we  believe,  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortuue,  his  fii-st  be- 
ginning in  business  life  having  been  made 
under  no  great  advantages,  but  the  reverse  ; 
nevertheless,  by  energy  and  perseverance, 
he  was  enabled  some  time  before  his  death 
to  reach  a  very  independent  position.  He 
purchased  the  estate  of  Glassmount,  which 
he  immediately  set  about  improving  upon  a 
very  liberal  scixle.  His  desire  was  to  be  no 
laggard  among  the  skilled  agriculturists 
around  him.  With  this  view  the  lands  were 
thoroughly  drained  and  improved,  and  a 
steading  designed,  embracing  every  im- 
provement suggested  by  experience.  It  had 
been  decreed,  however,  that  he  was  never  to 
see  this  last  finished ;  for,  shortly  after  the 
erecting  of  it  was  commenced,  he  was  seized 
with  the  complaint  which  clung  so  fatally  to 
him  to  the  end.  As  an  employer,  Mr 
Currie  was  beloved  and  respected  by  those 
under  him,  his  wish  being  to  see  all  com- 
fortable and  happy.  The  funeral  was 
numerously  and  respectably  attended. 


DAL  YELL  of  Lingo,  The  FAimy  of.— 
The  family  of  Dalyell  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Scotland,  having  been  people  of  note  for 
some  centuries.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  described  in  Nisbet's  Heraldry  : — "  In 
one  of  the  wars  of  Kenneth  II.,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  early  Scottish  kings,  who 
came  to  the  throne  A.D.  8.3.5,  one  of  his 
chief  favourites,  and  a  kinsman  of  his  own, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and 
hanged  in  sight  of  both  camps.  Kenneth 
being  exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of 
his  friend  should  be  so  disgracefully  treated, 
offered  a  large  reward  for  its  recovery. 
When  none  would  undertake  the  dangerous 
enterprise,  a  valorous  gentleman  said  to  the 
king  'Dal  Yell,'  which  in  the  old  Scottish 
language  signifies  '  I  dare.'  This  attempt 
having  been  performed  to  the  king's  satis- 
faction, he  was  given  for  his  arms  the 
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remarkable  bearing  Sa,  a  naked  man  hanging, 
Ppr,  and  Daly  ell  for  his  surname,  with  the 
signification  thereof,  •  I  dare,'  for  his  motto." 
Thomas  D.  Dalyell  swore  fealty  as  one  of 
the  great  barons  of  Scotland  to  Edward  I., 
King  of  England.     He  afterwards  enrolled 
himself  in  the  band  of  worthy  patriots  who 
joined  Robert  Bruce.     His  son,  Robert  D. 
Dalyell,  was  knighted  by  King  Robert  II. 
He  was  one  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney's  sureties 
to  Haquin,  King  of  Norway,  and  went  to 
that  country  in  1380,  and  died  immediately 
on  his  return  home.     Passing  over  several 
members  of  the  family,  we  uome  to  Thomas 
Dalyell  of  Bins,  who    entered    the    army 
early,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
commanded    the   town    and    garrison   of 
Carriokfergus.     He  was  appointed  major- 
general  by  Charles  II.  ;  had  a  comuiand  at 
the  battle  of  Worcestrr,  when-  li.;  was  t:ikt-ii 
pi-isonerandcoumiittedtiitheTowLT,  wlirnre 
he  escaped  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  ami  in 
1654,  with  a  party  of  Royalists,  took  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Skelko,  and  made 
great    exertions    for    the    restoration    of 
Charles ;  but  this   proving  hopeless,    with 
strong  recommendations  from  his  King,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
where  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  warfare  against 
the  Turks   and    Tartars,    and    was   made 
general ;   and  on   his    return  to    his    own 
country  after  the  Restoration,  was  presented 
by  the  Czar  with  a  testimonial  of  his  ser- 
vices   under    the    Great    Seal    of    ];ussia. 
Charles  II.  was  not  forgetful  of  his  former 
exertions   on    his    behalf,    and  made   him 
lieutenant-general  and  commander-in-chief 
in  Scotland,   and  in  this  position  he 
much  employed  against  the  insurgents  at 
the  Pentland  Hills,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friends.  Viscount  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
and  General  Drummond,    afterwards  Vis- 
count Strathallan,   who  had   accompanied 
him  to  Russia.     He  was  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor in  1666,  died  in  IBSo,  and  was  buried  at 
Edinburgh  with  military  honours.     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  John  D.alyell  of 
Muiravonside,   who    attained    the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  time  of  William 
III.,    served    under   the   Duke  of    Marl- 
borough, and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Malplacquet.      He  was  succeeded   by  his 
son.    Captain    Thomas   Dalyell,   of  Craig- 
foodie  and  Lingo,  who  entered  the  army  as 
ensign  in  General  TyreU's  regiment,  and 
became    afterwards    captain    of    the    City 
Guards  of  Edinburgh,  which  position  he  held 
for  many  years.     He  commanded    at  the 
Nethergate  when   Prince   Charles  ]'Mward 
summoned  the  town  to  siuTeiiilrr  in  174i, 
but  being,  like  many  other  gentlemen  of  his 
day,  well   affected  tow.anls  the  Prince,  he 
was  not  very  stringent  in  his  onlers,  and  the 
result  was  that  the   Prince's   army   made 
an  almost  unopposed    entrance.     He   was 
brought  before  the  public  at  the  trial  of  the 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  for  neglected  duty. 
He    acquired    the    lands    of    Craigfoodie, 
Lingo,   and  Gordonshall,   in  Fife,  and  in 
1751  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Tickneviu 
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in  Ireland,  which  had  been  settled  in  1707 
on  the  male  heirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Dalyell  of 
Bins,  failing  the  proprietor's  own  descend- 
ants. He  'married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Antlrew  Lumsdaine.  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
and  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Lums- 
daine, for  so  many  years  private  secretary 
to  Prince  Charles  Edward,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  a  son,  John  Dalyell  of  Lingo  and 
Ticknevin,  who  married  Lindsay,  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter  Hay,  Esq.  of  Ley.s,  by 
his  wife  Lindsivy,  daughter  of  David  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Scotstarvit,  M.P.,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  liv  his  second  son, 
John  l>a!v,-ll.  E<.|.  •■'  l.in-n  .and  Ticknevin, 
who  was  a  ,;.|itaili  in  ll;-  l-'ifeshire  Militia, 
an^acr-miiianiMltliit  rr-inurit  to  Ireland  in 
17iiS.  Hr.led  in  IsiiL',  and  was  Succeeded 
l.y  his  el.lestson,  J.  .lin  Dalyell,  Esq.  of  Lingo 
aiid  Ticknevin,  wlio  married  Jane  An- 
struther,  eldest  daughter  of  General  Robert 
Anstruther  of  Ealcaskie.  and  on  retiring  on 
half-pay  from  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  Mr 
r>alyell  became  lieuten.ant-colonel  of  the 
Fife'shire  Militia.  He  died  in  October 
1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert 
Anstruther  Dalyell,  now  of  Ticknevin  and 
C.arberry,  Ireland,  who  was  born  on  the  5th 
l\Iay  18:31,  and  became,  at  the  death  of  his 
gr.-nd-aunt.  Miss  Helen  Robertson  Mel- 
ville, rei  iresentative  of  the  families  of  Mel- 
ville rif  Murdocaimie,  and  of  Robertson  of 
Newbiggen. 

DALYELL,  Thomas,  was  the  third  son  of 
John  Dalyell  of  Lingo  and  Ticknevin,  who 
died  in  1.S22.  Thomas  entered  the  Bengal 
army  in  1821  ;  was  present  at  the  first  Bur- 
mese war  :  throughout  the  war  in  Affghani- 
stan,  where  he  was  wounded ;  and  commanded 
his  regiment  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
battle  of  Sobraonin  the  Punjauh  campaign. 
He  obtained  the  command  of  his  regiment 
in  1854,  and  led  a  sortie  against  the  muti- 
neers in  India  from  the  fort  of  Saugor  in 
1857.  "  On  the  18th  September  a  detach- 
ment, composed  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  saltmen,  amounting  to  about  700  men, 
with  thrae  guns,  manned  by  thirty-six  of 
our  artillerymen,  all  under  tlie  command  of 
Colonel  Dalyell,  of  tlie  4-2d  Light  Infantry, 
left  Saugor  to  attack  Xerriowli,  a  strong 
w.alled  town,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the 
north-west,  and  occupied  liy  a  vast  number 
of  Bundelahs  and  mutineers.  The  town  is 
well  fortified,  lying  in  a  valley  between  two 
hills,  which  act  as  natural  fortresses,  and  a 
strong  high  stone  wall,  extending  from  one 
to  the  other,  completes  its  defence  all  round. 
The  force  arrived  about  nine  a.m.,  and  after 
carefully  reconnoitering  the  place,  the 
colonel  aiTanged  the  ])lan  of  operations  with 
consummate  skill,  and  at  once  ])roceeded  to 
the  attack.  The  cavalry  were  placed  on  the 
left,  the  .artillery,  with  a  company  of  infan- 
try, in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  on  the  right.  After  a  short  but 
animating  address  to  his  men,  concluding 
with  '  Pet  ke  bich  men  maro  !'  he  led  the 
infantry  himself  against  the  right  hill,  while 
the  guns,   under   the    charge    of   Captain 
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Marshall,  were  directed  to  jjour  in  a  con- 
tinuous fire  upon  the  rebels,  who  occupied  a 
fort  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  first  the 
Sepoys  went  forward  with  some  degree  of 
boldness,  but  as  they  approached  the  walls 
of  this  fort  the  fire  from  the  enemy  grew 
str.in^'er,  so  that  they  began  to  waver  a 
litile.  V  pon  seeing  this  the  colonel  galloped 
to  the  front,  and,  raising  his  toup&,  he 
rushed  on,  cheering  the  men  to  follow  him, 
and  assuring  them  tb  it  in  a  m  mcnt  victory 
would  be  theirs  Stnnuht  d  ]n  the  noble 
eximple  of  then*  ctmmmdei,  tluy  vigo 
r.uslj  len  «a  the  itticl  TIk.  en  im 
HTLLU  u  the  finn  m  1  re  lute  i  h  ui  I 
<ui  11  1  I  lilt  letreitm  r  it  ni  u  I  i 
Ui  f  itun  t  U  ittl  1-,  m  ment  the,  iitill  M 
ceis  1  hill  .^  111  ciitmy  1  illit  1  letuilie  I 
to  the  b  lit  inlju  i  f  w  ic  iiK  it  was 
re|  nti  1  tl  it  the  c  1  nel  hi  1  I  ecu  shot 
This  ir  ^ed  to  le  tiue  f  r  ji  t  as  they 
ai  pciied  on  the  \er>  ]  mt  ef  success,  this 
noble  and  ^  lU  iiit  oibcer  received  a  buUet 
through  the  ibd  imeii ,  be  fell  across  the 
horse  s  neck  an  1  as  i  t  mce  having  been 
lendeied  he  n  is  c  m  «>  ed  to  the  doolie,  but 
hehadalreiK  e\i  le  1  Thus  we,  lo^t  on 
the  18th  Seitemiei  IM"  me  e  f  the  I  est  m  1 
mostvduille  til  er  m  the  gairison  He 
volunteeied  ti  e  imman  1  the  detichment 
and  liaiin^  perf'trmeel  hi-,  duties  m  the  most 
efficient  ra  inner  he  met  wath  a  sol  liei  s 
deitb  But  h)w  sad  th  it  ene  so  noble 
shiul  1  be  sicrihc    Iniaciuse    i  in  1  ii  us 
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and    invariably    eh::     '     '     '     '       s.iuud 
knowledge  of  law  ;n   '  I  i  cri- 

mination.    His  elil'  I  U';is, 

Esq.,  M. A.,  passe-.  1  ,1  ,   .,J. 

DEMP.STER,Gi;<.i.  .,,M  i  ;.:........  li.wafl 

born  about  the  year  17iij.  He  \v;us  cducateil 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  Dundee,  and  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  ;  after  which  he 


cates  Possessed  of  an  ample  f  oi  tune,  and  a 
being  of  a  social  dispositiim,  Mr  Dem))ster 
enteie  1  e  i^tilj   int  1   ill  the  £,aieties  ef  the 


UAL  YELL  ColonelJ  Melmlle  now 
of  Lingo  was  the  second  son  ot  John 
Dalyell  of  Lingo  and  Ticknevm,  and  enteied 
the  army  at  an  early  a^e  He  became 
lieutenant  colonel  in  18ol,  and  colonel  in 
1854 

DEAS,  Su:  Geokge    Knight,  a  senator 
of  the  College  rf  Tu  tioe  h   uin    thetitV    f 
Lord  Deas      He  ^^  is  1    rn  in  lsi)4    in  tl 
town  ot  1    11 1  u  I     a  1 1  nU      1  I  i    t    1 

for  Its  Pal  lee    in  1  iieh  m  bi  t  u     1 
tions      He  stu  lie  1  f  i   t!  e  1    i        ,  I     tt 
completing  bis  el      i     1     i  I   |  1   1       |  I       I 
education  at  the  L  1 1     it      t  ^t   Vi  li 
where  he  took  the  le  i  M    V     1     i  I 

in  182(5  IS  I  li  It  HI  111  S  1  It  1 
Geneiilf  I  ^  tl  1  11  and  was  pi o 
m  te  1 1    tl     1  1         md  is  attached 

to  the  hi  t  1  >  t      L    urt      lu  1854 

I    I  1  1)  11        t    1    lie  rf  the  Lords 

C  I     t         ^     mlmlSjShe 


Ulenilllle.UeleWl.     1      1  1  1)  Uld 

Hume,  the  hist  in  11  Vr       t         11    i,  for 

some  time  on  the  Lit  t  Al  1 1  i  i  ter 
returned  to  Scotl ml  I   |  1  f  i   a 

shoit  while  at  the  I  ii     1  that 

profession  early  m  1  t  tten 

tion  to  politics,  an  1  the 

Fife  and  Forf  ir  Di  J  his 

contest  wasaveiv  1  cost 

him  upwards  ot  £10  mill  I  t  it  w  i  i  ceos 
f ul  f  1  he  \\  lb  retui  ned  mciiil  ei  t  j  the 
twelfth  Piibinient  t  Gieit  Lutun,  which 
met  on  the  _  th  Koiembei  17t-J  He 
enteie  1  the  Hut    f  C  uumcno  as  an  iinle 

I  en  I  t  Ul  1  1  1  uu  hicl  led  by  partj  In 
th    \      1   1"      1       I  t  lined  the  p  uent  ofhee 

f  s  t  n    t  tl  e  So  ttish  Older  ot  the 

II  tl  1  II  iQ  le  h  niuiible  than 
I  the  iil\  ifcward  which 
I         1  1  I         1 1  1  f e  r  28  years  of 

I  I     h  111  nt      Mr  Hemp 

t                1       1  II       II        1  1 1  the  contest 

with  tl      \  I            \  1     I     1  1    Im 

th  11  lu  1  I       I  1                  I     lib  -\lr 

Pitt  111  11     1  t  tl    t  t                1  I  1    t  1  e 


tl  n  Hedilu  t  h  weiei  enter  into 
fictions  opposition  ti  the  Ministry  di 
the  c  mtinuance  ot  the  American  n  ir ,  out 
on  its  conclusnu  he  w  is  strenuius  m  his 
il  \  11  t  1  tun  mimuie  liitere  luction 
t  tl  e  I    1  t  i\      t  il  h  hment  m  1  the  ib  ib 
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fiom  all  restraint  But  the  il  ]ect  to  w  hich 
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fisheries  on  the  northern  Bhores,  and  was 
allowed  to  nominate  the  committee  for  re- 
porting to  the  House  the  best  means  of 
carrying  his  plans  into  execution.  In  the 
year  1790  Mr  Demi>ster  retired  from  Parlia- 
mentary duties.  Whether  this  was  owing 
to  his  own  inclination,  or  forced  upon  him 
by  the  su  perior  influence  of  the  Athole  family, 
a  branch  of  which  succeeded  him  in  the  re- 
presentation of  this  district  of  burghs,  seems 
doubtful.  He  now  devoted  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  country.  It  was  chiefly  through 
his  means  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  obtained,  affording  protection  and 
giving  bounties  to  the  fisheries  in  Scotland, 
and  that  a  joint-stock  company  had  been 
formed  for  theh'  prosecution.  In  the  year 
1788  he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  directors 
of  this  association,  and  on  that  occasion  he 
delivered  a  powerful  speech  to  the  members, 
in  which  he  gave  an  historical  account  of 
binding  the  fisheries 
Britain.  He  then 
showed  them  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  in  this 
manner  by  bis  zeal  ami  activity  in  the  cause, 
Mr  Dempster  succeeded  in  engaging  the 
people  of  .Scotland  to  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
secution of  this  undertaking.  The  stock 
raised,  or  expected  to  be  raised,  by  voluntary 
contribution,  was  estimated  at  £150,000. 
Even  from  India  considerable  aid  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Scotsmen  resident  in  that 
country.  The  company  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  at  Tobermory  in  MuU,  on 
Loch  Broom  in  Ross-shire,  and  on  Loch 
Bay  and  Loch  FoUiart  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ; 
at  all  of  these  stations  they  built  harbours 
or  quays  and  erected  store-houses.  Every 
thing  bore  a  promising  aspect,  when  the  war 
of  1793  with  France  broke  out,  and  involved 
the  project  in  ruin.  The  price  of  their  stock 
fell  rapidly,  and  many  became  severe  suffer- 
ers by  the  depreciation.  StiU,  however, 
although  the  undertaking  proved  dis.astrous 
to  the  shareholders,  yet  the  country  at  large 
is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Dempster  for  the 
great  national  benefit  which  has  since  ac- 
crued from  the  Parliamentary  encourage- 
ment given  to  our  fisheries.  On  the  close  of 
his  Parliamentary  career,  Mr  Dempster  had 
discontinued  his  practice  of  passing  the 
winter  m  London,  and  si>ent  his  time  partly 
at  his  seat  at  Duunichen  and  jiartly  in  St 
Andrews.  In  that  ancient  city  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  old  friend,  Dr  Adam  Fer- 
guson, and  (.f  the  learned  professors  of  the 
University  ;  and  we  have  a  pleasing  picture 
of  the  happy  serenity  in  v/hich  this  excellent 
and  truly  patriotic  statesman  jiassed  the 
evening  of  his  Ufe,  in  the  fact  tluat  he  was 
in  use  to  send  round  a  vehicle,  which  he 
facetiously  denominated  "  the  route  coaeli," 
in  order  to  convev  somi^  old  bidi.-s  to  his 
house,  who,  like  himself,  excelled  in  tlie 
game  of  whist,  an  amusement  in  which  he 
took  singular  i)leasure.  f-iis  time  wliile  at 
Dunniohen  was  more  usefully  employed. 
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When  Mr  Dempster  first  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  the 
tenantry  in  the  north  of  Scotland  were  still 
subject  to  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the 
feudal  system.  "  1  found,"  he  says  (speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  his  own  farmers), 
"my  few  tenants  without  leases;  subject 
to  the  blacksmith  of  the  barony  ;  thirled  to 
its  mills  ;  wedded  to  the  wretched  system  of 
outfield  and  in  ;  bound  to  pay  kain  and  to 
perform  ]3ersoual  services ;  '  clothed  in  hod- 
den, and  lodged  in  hovels. ' "  The  Highland 
proprietors,  instead  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  farmers  and 
peasantry,  were  driving  them  into  exile, 
convertuig  the  cultivated  lands  on  their 
estates  into  pasturage,  and  supplying  the 
place  of  their  tenantry  with  black  cattle. 
Mr  Dempster,  in  order  to  find  employment 
for  the  population  thus  cruelly  driven  from 
their  native  country,  became  more  strenuous 
in  his  endeavours  for  tlie  encouragement  of 
our  fisheries  ;  while,  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued on  his  own  estate,  he  held  out  a  praise- 
worthy example  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors of  the  mode  which  they  ought  to 
pursue  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates. 
He  granted  long  leasus  ti.  his  tenants,  and 
freed  them  from  all  personal  SL-r\ices  or  un- 
necessary restrictions  in  the  cnltivation  of 
their  grounds  ;  he  enclosed  and  ilraiued  his 
lands  ;  he  built  the  neat  village  of  Letham  ; 
he  drained  and  improved  the  loch  or  moss 
of  Dunnichen,  and  the  peat-bog  of  Restennet, 
by  which  he  added  greatly  to  the  extent  and 
value  of  his  property,  and  rendered  the  air 
more  salubrious.  Mr  Dempster  havhig 
ascertained  by  experiments  that  his  laud 
abounded  in  marl,  immediately  rendered  the 
discovery  avaUalde  ;  inasmuch  that  he  ac- 
quired, it  was  estimated,  a  quantity  of  that 
valuable  manure  worth  upwarils  of  £8000. 
But  nothing  can  prove  more  encouraging  to 
the  p.atriotic  endeavours  of  ])roprietors  for 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  improvements 
on  their  estates  than  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Dempster  to 
the  editor  of  the  Farmer  s  Mufiazinc^  a  wort 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  himself  : — 
"  Sir,— How  much  rlepends  u]ion  mankind 
thinking  soundly  and  wisely  on  agricultural 
topics,  which,  in  point  of  extent,  surpass  all 
others,  and  which  may  be  said  to  embrace 

the  whole  sui-face  of  the  globe 

For  these  last  forty  years  of  my  life,  I  have 
acted  in  the  management  of  my  little  rural 
concerns  on  the  jiriuciples  you  so  strenu- 
ously inculcate You  have  en- 
riched the  magazine  with  the  result  of  your 
farndng  excursions.  Pray  direct  one  of 
them  to  the  county  I  write  from.  Peep  in 
upon  Dunnichen,  and  if  you  find  one  of  the. 
evUs  I  have  enumerated  existing— if  you 
can  trace  a  question  at  my  instance  in  a 
court  of  law  with  any  tenant  as  to  how  he 
labours  his  farm — or  find  one  (jf  them  not 
secuied  by  a  lease  of  nineteen  years,  at 
least,  and  his  life — the  barony  shall  be 
yours."  In  speaking  of  the  Highland 
Society's  indifference  as  to  the  emigration 
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of  the  Hicj'lilandera,  he  proceeds — "  How 
little  IS  reill\  known  of  tliH  valour,  the 
frUjjaht),  tilt  industry  of  these  inestimable 
people,  oi  tlim  ittichirent  to  their  friends 
and  uiuiitn  '  I  would  not  Kive  a  little 
Hi^diUmd  cliild  t..i  tui  of  th.  ln,die8tmoun 
tains  111   all    LulIi  iliti       With   pioper  en 


eavourofmuchch 
Mun^'oDiclv   li   V 

MCHSot    G.  ds  ,1 


b    on    dnimty    and 
He  had  re,«i  exten- 


thc   Hi„'lilandi, 


\v  di  3  ni  Swit/Lihnd— its  \  dk\s  teeiniDf< 
\\ith  buldieis  toi  oui  aini\,  and  its  bays, 
likes,  and  hiths,  with  sl  tin  n  fui  our 
navy."— "At  the  hi.  i  lit  it  10(1  La  dint 
the  level  of  the  sea,  m  1  t  ii  n  il  s  i  m  I 
from  it,  I  darenot\eiitui  n  |  i  in  nh  t 
but  I  have  had  out  ih  nit  i  i  ti  ui  n  \ 
ele\ati(in — my   autumn    wli    it    his    K<.ii 


ith 


,h   wl 


.it    the 
shoots  p 


jiiettih  I  ha\L  bumetinits  bi,lii.\eil  this 
hud}  .i^in  IS  batfi  cilLuliti-d  foi  oui  cold 
climitL  til  in  Is  o'enei  illy  thought,  if  sown, 
on  well  cltincd  iiid  dunged  laud,  veiy  early 
— peihip,  liN  the  end  ot  September— so  as 
to  be  m  e  ir  w  htn  w  e  get  oui  bhort  scorch  of 
heat,  tiom  15th  July  to  1  jth  August,  and 
to  proht  li\  it  " — "  I  was  jileased  with  youi 
recuinuituding  mained  film  servants.  I 
don  t  \alue  nune  a  rush  till  they  marry  the 
lisb  thevhke.  On  my  firm  of  120  acres 
(Seotch),  Icanbhow  such  a  cio])  of  thriving 
humm  stock  aa  ilelights  me  Flora  five 
to  be\en  jtars  ot  a^e,  thev  ^.'^ther  my 
potatoeb  at  Id,  2d,  or  ud  pel  daj  ,  and  the 
sight  of  such  a  busy,  joyous  field  of  in- 
dustrious happy  creatures  revives  my  old 
age.  Our  dairy  fattens  them  like  pigs  ;  our 
cupboard  is  their  apothecary's  shop  ;  and 
the  old  casteu  clothes  of  the  family,  by  the 
industry  of  their  mothers,  Inok  hke  birthday 
suits  on  them.  Some  of  them  attend  the 
groom  to  water  his  horses  ;  some,  the  car- 
penter s  sho]) ;  and  .all  go  to  the  parish 
Bchool  in  the  winter  time  whenever  they 
can  crawl  the  length."  This  letter  gives  a 
clear  insight  into  Mr  Dempster's  character ; 
and  there  is  something  extremely  delightful 
in  the  complacency  with  which  the  good  old 
gentleman  thus  views  the  improvements  he 
had  wrought  on  his  estate,  and  the  happi- 
ness lie  had  diifused  among  his  tenants  and 
ilependants  around  him.  After  having  en- 
joyed much  good  health,  and  a  cheerful  old 
age,  until  his  last  illness,  Mr  Deni|ister  died 
on  the  i:!th  February  1818,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

DICK,  TmiMAs,  LL.D.  (for  some  time  a 
teacher  in  Fife),  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
Novemlier  1774,  in  the  Hilton  of  Dundee, 
where  his  father,  Mungo  Dick,  a  most  re- 
spectable linen  manufacturer,  and  an  exem- 
plary and  worlhy  member  and  treasurer  of 
the  Secession  Church,  conducted  his  busi- 
ness, and  held  a  small  property.  In  those 
early  days,  when  Secession  was  denounced 
as  schism  by  Ku-kmen,  and  defended  with 
polemical  vehemence  as  the  very  true 
form  of  faith  by  the  seceding  fathers,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  either  liberality  or  the 


events  th  It  a^it  ited  Europe  and  America 
about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

which  had  for  their  olijett  the  Gospel  eii- 
1i,1i1liiiiu  «-f  the  h  ilu  ii  By  this  pious 
I  til  1  11!  I  11  1  III  111  111  US  and  pious 
1,1  til  1  1  1  I  H  !  «  1  11  tuRledinieh- 
.,1  11  uliul  t  I  Ins  1,1  til  il,  ivmgtuight 
liini  to  1.  1 1  the  Aei,  lest  imcnt  btfoie  he 
tnttied  auv  scliuol  Ihe  1  nnciiiks  th  it 
hive  immt  until  the  suineme  ascend  mcy 
oier  all  the  specul  itions  ,uid  libours  ot  this 
emuieut  astmnomei  were  ^i  lunded  in  his 
nature  by  those  best  ot  te  icheis—consisteut 
parents — and  in  that  best  ot  ill  the  schools 
ot  rehgion — a  tiuly  (  iiustnn  home  ,— but 
the  tendency  which  m  lus  eaily  jouth  ho 
exhibited  tow  ai  ds  isti  om  ume  il  stuihessei  mi 
to  have  been  tortuitoush  develupel  On  the 
18th  of  August  17^.,  Thomas  Diik,  then 
only  a  boy  about  nine  yeais  of  age,  w  is  lu 
hib  fathei's  garden  aliout  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  with  a  maid  sei  vant  who  w  as  f old- 
uig  hnen,  when,  looking  towaids  the  north, 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  *'  You  have  never 
seen  lightmng  before ,  see,  there's  hghtmng." 
The  whole  body  of  the  celebrated  meteor, 
which  caused  so  much  wonder  and  alarm  at 
that  period,  and  wliich  had  until  this  mo- 
ment been  obscured  by  a  cloud,  now  burst 
upon  the  view  ;  and  so  sudden  and  powerful 
was  the  terror  which  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena inspired,  that  both  Thomas  and  the 
girl  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground,  imagining 
that  the  last  day  had  arrived,  and  that  the 
earth  was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  This 
circumstance  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  future  astronomer,  and 
led  him  eagerly  to  inquu-e  for  those  books 
that  might  reveal  to  him  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  astronomy  and  meteorology.  A 
severe  attack  of  small-pox,  succeeded  by 
measles,  rendered  the  constitution  of  Thomas 
Dick  very  feeble  ;  and  his  father's  intention 
of  making  him  a  Unen  manufacturer  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  his  receiving  a  more  than 
ordinary  education  ;  yet  despite  the  fragi- 
lity of  his  health,  the  mechanical  nature  of 
his  employments,  and  the  defectiveness  of 
his  early  education,  he  adventured,  at  the 
age  of  thhrteen  years,  upon  the  study  of  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  abstruse  of  the 
physical  sciences.  By  dint  of  much  careful- 
ness, and  after  several  disappointments,  he 
saved  as  much  money  as  purchased  Martin's 
•' Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Philosophy,"  and 
with  this  guide  he  began  to  explore  the 
paths  of  the  planets,  and  to  note  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stars.  He  constructed  a  httle 
w-ooden  desk,  which  he  placed  with  an 
open  book  upon  his  loom ;  and  while  his 
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feet  and  hands  set  the  treddles  in  moti. 
and  drove  the  clattering  shuttle  across  ( 
loom,  his  eyes  followed  the  Hnes  of 
favounte  page.  He  also  contrived 
machine,  and  ground  for  himself  lenses  oi 
half,  one-fourth,  one-tenth,  and  even  oi 

twentieth  of  an  inch  focus,  for  simple  a 

compound  microbcopes  ,  and  in  order  that 
he  mi^ht  construct  t  lescojie-.,  he  purchased 
from  the  .11  di„,s  „,  hi^  lai^hbomhood 
aU  tl  ,    s|     t„i«   ,l>.sts 


boil.e  I 
of  *5xturn 
and  having 


]iur 


chased,  Thomas  Did.  c  ilcul  tted  all  thi 
lutions  th  It  the  1 1  UKt  li  x  i  ui  i  Ic  from  that 
penoil,  111,1  (Itt  nuin  1  it--  I  c  ilit\  S.mn  ' 
ing  frc  m  1  e  I  i,e  m  n  iii„  I  tl  lu  sunrise  -Ul 
anueti  aid  h  le  he  liie  tr  1  las  i  istelinaid 
telescojie   «ith    its    nii^nifMn,    p  ncr    of 


thirty  towaid' 

which  he  had 

It     There,   su: 

all  his  gloiy,  and  round  luni  I  p 

luminous  belt     The  j 

in  raptuies  ,  and  m  o 

diaughts  of  joy  by  th( 

ho  tuined  it  tow  aids 

luminous  belt>-    ii  1    1 

hostb      The  cli 

thejoungstii 
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mical  studies.  About  this  period  the  mind 
of  Dr  Dick  began  to  be  impressed  with 
serious  rehgious  views,  and  the  study  of  the 
bcriptures  and  works  upon  divinity  and 
theological  criticism  engrossed  much  of  his 
thought  and  attention.  In  November  1797, 
he  taught  the  school  of  Dubbieside  neai 
Leven  m  Fife  From  Dubbieside  he  re- 
d  to  a  school  at  the  Path  of  Condie,  in 


Pertbshue    whu 


dui: 


he   di< 


led 


produced  by  his  teksi.  ii 
Dick  progressed  in  hi-,  kno' 
matics  and  astronomy,  he  • 
ad\  ance  m  e\cellence  as  i 
was  not  allowed  to  ne^le 
duties  without  pireutil  tut 
hension  As  he  1  d  ure  1 
telescopes,  his  nutliti  «  u 
Tam,  Tarn,  >e  lemin  1  m 
■whilk  thL  I  1  I  li  t  I  ,1  ■,  \\ 
selves  in  tl  fiu  t  i  \ti\  id 
fathei  «  il  i  1 
nae  whit  t     1 


the  f  Ik 


glasses 
the  gr 
Andre 


\  -lanity,  whde  his 
il  I  Iril  ell  heidand^iay,  "  I  ken 
t  1  Ul  thithld.e  Tarn,  fii  he 
c  1  f  r  n.Lthing  but  boiks 
I  "  linn  11  f  other  day  lying  on 
tun.,  t  turn  the  steeple  o  '5t 
1^11  k  u|  lie  down  wi'  his  tel 
scopes  lliL  „  H  d  m  m  had  sense  en  m  h 
ho«e\er,  njt  t .  fight  uith  the  bent  of  the 
boys  mind  and  at  sixteen  jears  of  a„e 
ihomas  Dick  becime  assi=<tint  teicherin  a 
school  and  began  the  study  of  Latin,  with 
the  view  of  entering  the  university.  In  this 
tutorial  situation  he  was  allowed  by  his 
father  to  indulge,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  his 
"i""  '!?';''?'  ^}^'^  amongst  others  he 
of  the  "  Enoyclo- 
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warmly  invited  by  the  Rev  J  JamitsoS 
and  lus  session  to  superintend  a  school 
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tus  Tb  hltlcil  t 
lottj  duelling  WIS  ill 
wheie  nithing  would 
thousind  wheell  an  u 
been  lu  1  up  in  its  suit 
gable  sx\ant  biniselt 
doctor  s  house  w  is  i  1 
and  his  metives  fei  I  i 
duced  a  gre  it  dial  if  w  mdei  and  specula- 
tion amongst  the  country  peojile  around 
linallj  however,  it  was  agreed  amongst 
them  that  he  wished  to  be  "near  the  stars  " 
The  hrst  work  pubhshed  from  Broughty 
ierry  was  the  "Philosophy  of  a  Future 
State,"  which  apjieared  in  1828,  and  has 
reached  to  its  fifth  edition.  Previously 
however,  the  "Christian  Philosopher"  had 
appeared,  and  ten  editions,  at  least,  of  that 
work  have  been  issued.  (Ju  the  top  of  the 
doctor's  house,  a  room,  with  ope-iriu's  to  the 
four  cardinal  points,  was  tittetl  in>  as  an 
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keillour,  Westhall,  and  Mount— fully  800 
acres.  There  have  been  few  in  Fife  who 
have  settled  more  differences  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  than  Mr  Dickson.  He  was 
much  respected  among  the  gentry  of  the 
county;  was  often  appointed  valuator,  and 
acted  as  such  in  the  v.aIuation  of  the  county. 
During  the  formation  of  the  railway  he 
frequently  acted  as  arbiter  between  parties. 
Both  from  the  Sheriff  Conrt  and  the  Court 
of  Session  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  re- 
mits relating  to  agricultural  matters,  and 
bis  judgments  gave  gre.at  satisfaction.  The 
characteristics  of  his  mind  were  straight- 
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Un  rs  ty  f  E  1  nl  „h,  i  ply  n„  h  m  If 
particularly  to  classical  literature,  to  mathe- 
matics, and  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  tutor  and  travelling 
companion,  and  subsequently  became  pri- 
vate secretary,  to  General  Melville.  XJlti- 
mately  he  settled  in  London  as  an  author 
by  profession,  and  translator  of  works  from 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  He  died 
in  1822  in  great  indigence.  He  -was  the 
author  of—"  Military  Adventures,"  8vo  ; 
the  "Modern  Preceptor,"  2  vols.  8vo ; 
"  The  Cabinet  of  Arts,  including  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Chemistry,"  2  vols. 
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8vo  ;  and  contributed  to  various  other  scieO' 
tific  and  literary  works.  For  some  years 
he  was  employed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  late  Duke  of  York  in  preparing 
translation  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  complete 

DOUGLAS,  Earl  of  Morton,  The 
Family  of. —Sir  James  de  ])ous;l.as  of 
Louden  left  t\v 
Lord  of  Liddc 
Flower  of  Cliiv 
issue  male  in  Vi'. 
of  Dalkeith  (the! 
defended  the  ca 
the  English  in 


Willi 
■sdale,  designated  "  The 
ahie,"  who  died  without 
tl:> ;  and  Sir  John  Douglas 
second  son),  who  so  bravely 
,stle  of  Lochleven  afjamst 
the  minority  of  David  II, 
He  mari-ied  Agnes  ?vIonfode,  and  had,  with 
other  issue,  J  ames,  his  succe.'isor.  Sir  John 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith  was  assassinated  h^ 
order  of  Sii-  David  Barclay  of  Brechin  ii 
1350,  and  Barclay  himself  was  slain  on  the 
Shrove  Tuesday  following,  by  order  of 
William  de  Douglas,  in  revenge  of  the  foul 
deed.  Sir  John  was  succeeded  by  his  elde: 
son.  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  succeeded  h 
uncle,  the  Lord  of  Liddesdale,  in  tl; 
baronies  of  Dalkeith  and  Aberdour,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  large  ])ossessions,  whereby 
he  was  placed  among  the  first  rank  of  the 
greater  barons.  Sir  Jame.s  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Robert  II.  at  Scone,  26th 
March  1371,  and  his  seal  is  appended  to  the 
act  of  settlement  of  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
In  1373  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterluu-y, 
for  which  a  safe  conduct  wag  granted  to  him 
as ' '  James  de  Douglas  de  Daweth,  Chivaler," 
dated  8th  December  in  that  year.  Sir 
James  married  Agnes  Dunbar,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  March,  and  was  succeeded  l>y 
his  son  James,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  who 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Robert  III.,  and  had  a  son  and  successor, 
James,  Lord  of  Dalkeith,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  siMi  James  Douglas,  Lord  of  Dal- 
keith, who  was  created  a  Peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, 14th  March  14!57-8,  by  the  titles  of 
Lord  Aberdour  and  Earl  of  Morton.  His 
lordship  married  Johanna,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  and  relict  of  James,  third  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
John,  second  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  elder  son  James,  third  Earl, 
who  married  Catharine,  natural  daughter  of 
James  IV.,  and  had  three  daughters — 1, 
Margaret,  married  to  James,  E.arl  of  A  rran, 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  Regent  of  Scotland  ; 
2,  Beatrice,  married  to  Robert,  Lord  Max- 
well, andh.ad  a  son.  John,  Lord  Maxwell, 
of  whom  hereafter  as  fifth  Earl  of  Jlorton, 
according  to  the  grant  of  the  Crown  ;  3, 
Elizaljeth,  m.arried  to  James  Douglas  (son 
of  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendreich,  and 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Angus),  who  suc- 
ceeded, under  special  settlement,  to  the 
earldom  of  Morton.  His  lordship  having 
thus  no  male  issue,  made  an  entail  of  his 
estates  and  honours  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  of  Lochleven ;  but  afterwards 
changed  the  destination  in  favour  of  his 
Bon-in-law,  James  Douglas  and  Eliz.abeth, 
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his  wife,  in  consequence  of  which,  at  his 
lord.ship's  decease  in  1553,  the  honours 
devolved  ujion  the  said  James  Douglas. 
(See  separate  Life.  J  After  his  lordship's 
execution  and  forfeiture,  however,  the  Crown 
immediately  conferred  the  earldom  of  Morton 
upon  John,  Lord  Maxwell,  grandson  of 
James,  third  Earl  of  Morton,  who  became 
thus  fifth  Earl  of  Jlorton  ;  but  a  general  act 
of  indemnity  passing  in  1585,  that  noble- 
man was  obliged  to  surrender  the  earldom 
to  the  heir  of  the  entail,  in  recompense  for 
which  the  Crown  created  the  earldom  of 
Nithsdale,  with  precedence,  from  Lord 
Maxwell's  receiving  the  earldom  of  Morton 
in  1581.  On  this  suiTender  the  earldom  of 
Morton  accordingly  devolved  upon  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  eighth  Earl  of  Angus,  as 
sixth  Earl  of  Morton  (Lord  Maxwell  being 
regarded  as  fifth  Eaid),  at  whose  demise, 
without  issue,  in  1588,  it  descended  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Doughos,  Knight  of  Lochleven,  as 
seventh  Earl  of  Morton— -(refer  to  descend- 
ants of  Sir  Henry  Douglas  of  Lugton  and 
Loclileveu,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of 
Dalkcitli).  This  nobleman  m.arried  Lady 
Agnes  Lesly,  eldest  daughter  of  George, 
fourth  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  dying  in  1606 
was  succeeded  by  (the  son  of  his  deceased 
son,  Robert,  by  Jean,  only  daughter  of 
Johu,  tenth  Lord  Glamis),  his  grandson, 
William,  eighth  earl,  K.G.,  and  lord  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland.  This  nobleman,  be- 
fore the  civil  wars  broke  out,  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  greatest  subjects  in  the  kingdom. 
Espousing  the  royal  cause  zealously,  he 
advanced  considerable  sums  for  its  support, 
disposing,  for  that  purpose,  of  the  noble 
property  of  Dalkeith,  with  other  estates,  to 
the  value  of  no  less  than  £100,000  Scots  of 
yearly  rent.  On  that  account  the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  with  the  whole  juris- 
diction and  royalties  appertaining  thereto, 
were  granted  to  his  lordship,  1.5th  June 
1643,  by  royal  charter,  redeemable  by  the 
Crown  on  payment  of  £.30,000  sterling.  He 
married  Lady  Anne  Keith,  eldest  daughter 
of  George,  fifth  Earl  Marisohal,  and  dying 
in  1648,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Robert,  ninth  earl,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  Knight, 
and  dying  in  1649  was  succeeded  by  his 
elder  son  William,  tenth  earl.  This  noble- 
man procured  a  new  grjint  of  the  islands  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland  ;  but  that  and  the 
original  grant  being  contested  by  the  king's 
advocate,  and  being  reduced,  these  islands 
were  annexed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  the 
Crown,  27th  December  1669.  His  lordship 
married  Lady  Grizel  Middleton,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Middleton  ; 
but  dying  without  surviving  issue  in  1681, 
the  honours  reverted  to  his  uncle.  Sir 
James  Douglas  of  Smithfield,  as  eleventh 
earh  His  lordship  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  hen-  of  Su:  James  Hay  of  Smithfield, 
and  dying  in  1686  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  James,  twelfth  earh  This  noble- 
man was  of  the  Privy  Council  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
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Union,  which  he  strenuously  supported  in 
Parliament.  He  died  unmarried  in  1715, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Robert, 
thirteenth  earl,  who  died  unmarried  in  17o0, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Geor^'e, 
fcnn-teeuth  earl,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  and  M.  P.  for  Orkney,  prior  to  inlici  it- 
ing  the  iieerage.  He  married,  fir.st,  n 
daughter  of  Muirhead  of  Linhouse,  county 
of  Edinburgh,  Init  by  that  lady  had  no  sur- 
viving i.s,sue.  His  lonLsliip  married,  secondly, 
Fi-i.nee.s  daughter  of  \\illiam  Adderly  of 
Halstow  in  Keut,  and  dying  in  1738,  wa.s 
succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son  James,  fifteenth 
earl,  K.T.,  bom  in  1703,  married,  first, 
Agitha,  dxughter  xnd  heir  of  Jimes  Hah 
burton  Esq  of  Pitcur  county  of  Forfar 
by  whom    who  die  I  1-th  D  1    i   174S 
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mini  1  C^thelln  dan  httr  f  tl  H  n 
JAnHinidton  rmldiu^btei  fTh  mi 
sixth  Earl  of  Haddn^tin  ind  had  two 
sons  Gerrge  his  successor  Hxmiltjn  wlo 
assumed  the  surname  f  Hilyl  uit  n  wa  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was  lost  at 
sea  in  1783.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  in 
1774  by  hiselderson  George,  seventeenth  earl, 
K.T.,  V.P.R.S.,  who  was  enroUed  among 
the  peers  of  Great  Britain  as  Baron  Douglas 
of  Lochleven,  11th  August  1791.  His  lord- 
ship man-ied,  in  1814,  Susan  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Buller,  Bart,  of 
Lupton,  which  lady  married,  secondly,  in 
1833,  Edward  Godfrey,  Esq.  of  Old  Hall, 
Suffolk,  but  dying  without  issue  in  July 
1827,  the  British  barony  expired,  while  the 
Scottish  honours  devolved  upon  his  cousin, 
Sholto  Douglas,  Esq.,  present  earl. 

DO  UGLAS,  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, for  some  time  Regent  of  Scotland,  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  George  Douglas  of 
Pittendriech  ;  and  having  married  EUzabeth 
Douglas,  daughter  of  James,  third  Earl  of 
Morton,  obtained  by  her  right,  on  her 
father's  death,  his  titles  and  estates,  to 
which  he  succeeded  in  15.53.  He  early  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation in  1557,  although  at  first  he  did 
not  take  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceed- 
ings.    He  was,  however,  one  of  the  Com- 
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missioners  for  the  settlement  of  afiairs  at 
U|)settlington,  May  31,  1559.  After  the 
return  of  Queen  Mary  in  15G1,  he  was  sworn 
a  Privy  Councillor  ;  and.  January  7,  1563, 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Sc.tl,a.L  At  tl,,.  solicitation  of  1  larnley, 
'"-'   "■'"   yi'i'i"'''!   to  j„ni   III  III,.  ,,,iiv|,iracy 


till. 


witli  Ins  associates,  to  Hy  to  England. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  Ear!  of  Both- 
well,  however,  he  soon  obtained  his  p.ardon, 
and  returned  to  Scotland.  He  was  aware 
of  the  design  formed  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  but  refused  to  bo  a  party  in  the 
pl  t  On^the  mini  age  of  the  Queen  to 
hers  of  the  nobles, 
for  the  piotection 
I   lie     ir     t   in  nl    the  Piotestant 

111  t  tl      I         1  1   I  ni.    jiesent 

th  tl  f    1  1   tt  1 1  1  1      1 1  nil  le  Field, 

xl  1  I  tl  ellt  1  h  1  tf  len  11  fthe 
l.*i  t  n  H  w  b  the  s  line  v  ear  re  t  ired  to 
the  ofhce  1  Hi  h  Chmcellor  for  life  and 
w  is  als  1  en  tit  itc  I  H  ^h  Admiral  for 
Sc  tlml  anl  Sberift  of  the  county  of 
E  bill  m  h  m  the  r  m  t  Both«eU  At 
the  I  ittle  f  Lin„  i  le  Mort  u  w  is  one  f  f 
the  1111  Li|  il  c  mramleio  Hewasachief 
let  r  m  11  the  tian  ictiont,  whch  took 
I  lace  in  Sl  tl  m  I  lurin  that  unliappy 
]  eu  1  when  a  civil  war  ra,e  1  between  the 
Protestii  t  tl  E.  u„  j  irtj  an  Ithe  adherents 
of  the  Oueen  On  the  death  of  the  Eail  of 
Mir  in  October  1j72  Moit  n  was  elected 
I  ,ent  I  in„  the  fourth  within  fix  e  years 
Hi  1 1|  it\  and  ivance  soon  rendered  his 
I  In  lui  t  iti  n  o  lions  and  his  conduct 
t  n  ir  I  me  of  the  nobles  caused  them  to 
leioUe  t  gether  tor  his  destruction  The 
J  oun„  Kin„  James  at  Stu-hng  had  i  rocuied 
m  interview  with  Argyll  and  Ath  lU  two 
of  Morton  s  enemies  and  he  deteimine  1  to 
t.ake  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  gathering, 
Morton,  on  September  12,  1577,  tendered 
resignation,  and  obtained  a  pardon  for 
all  his  p.ast  offences.  He  now  retired  to 
Lochleven  ;  but  even  in  this  retreat,  which 
people  called  the  "Lion's  Den,"  his 
wealth  and  abilities  rendered  him  formid- 
ble.  Having,  by  means  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  and 
rrison  of  Stirling,  and  the  person  of  the 
ing,  be  soon  recovered  all  the  authority 
I  had  possessed  during  his  Regency.  He 
now  ]iroceeded  rigorously  against  ius  ene- 
mies, the  Hamiltons  and  others  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  measures  of  revenge  and 
punishment,  was  himself  accused  by  Captain 
Stewart,  a  favourite  of  the  King,  of  being 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  his  Majesty's 
father ;  and  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh, 
1581.  The  whole  prcceedmgs 
against  him  seem  to  have  been  violent, 
'rregular,  and  oppressive.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  his  avowed  enemies  ;  and  he 
was  found  guilty  of  concealing,  and  of  being 
art  and  part  in,  the  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Darnley.  The  first  part  of  the  verdict 
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did  not  surprise  him,  but  be  twice  repeated 
the  words  "  art  and  part"  with  some  vehe- 
mence, adding,  "  God  knows  it  is  not  so  !" 
He  was  beheaded  next  day  liy  an  instrument 
called  "  the  Maiden,"  whicli  he  had  himself 
introduced  into  Scotland.  On  the  scaffold 
his  behaviour  was  calm,  and  his  countenance 
and  voice  unaltered,  and  after  some  time 
Bpent  in  devotion,  he  suffered  death  with 
the  intrepidity  which  became  the  name  of 
Douglas.  His  head  was  placed  on  the 
pubUo  jail  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  his  body, 
after  lying  till  sunset  on  the  scaffold, 
covered  with  a  beggarly  cloak,  was  con-ied 
by  common  portere  to  the  usual  burying- 
plaoe  of  criminals. 

DOUGLAS,  the  Eight  Hon.  Geokge 
Sholto,  eighteenth  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord 
Dalkeith,  Aberdour,  and  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,_  of  which 
peerage  he  was  a  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  the  grandson  of  James, 
fifth  Earl,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Hon.  John  Douglas,  by  his  wife,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Harewood. 
He  was  bom  on  the  22d  December  1789, 
and  married,  3d  July  1817,  Frances  Theo- 
dora, eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Henry  Rose,  M.P.,  G.C.H., 
and  sister  of  the  gallant  officer  who  served  so 
admirably  with  the  Bombay  army  in  India, 
by  which  lady  he  left  five  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  lordship  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  honours  of  the  family  as  eighteenth 
earl  on  the  death  of  his  first  cousin,  George, 
the  seventeenth  earl,  on  17th  July  1827.  He 
had  previously  been  in  the  British  diplo- 
matic service.  He  had  been  attached  to  the 
mission  in  Spain  in  1811,  after  which  lie  was 
successively  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Stock- 
holm, at  Florence,  and  at  Berlin,  in  which 
latter  post  he  continued  until  "1825,  when 
he  obtained  his  diplomatic  remuneration. 
The  noble  earl  was  a  Lord-iu-Waiting  to  the 
Queen  from  1841  to  1849.  In  November 
1854  he  was  appointed  Vice-Lieutenant  of 
Mid-Lothian,  of  which  county  he  was  made 
a  Deputy-Lieutenant  in  1849.  His  lordship 
died  at  his  town  house,  47  Brook  Street,  on 
the  31st  March  1858,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  John  Sholto  Douglas,  i  ' 
teenth  Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Aberdour, 
who  was  bom  on  the  13th  April  1818,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  71st  Regiment  of  Foot. 
He  married,  in  January  1844,  Miss  Watson 
of  Saughton,  who  died  in  1850.  He  h^l 
issue  by  her,  Sholto  George,  Lord  Aber- 
dour, his  son  and  hen:  apparent,  who  was 
bom  on  the  4th  of  November  1844. 

DOUGLAS,  Fkaucis  Wemtss  Chab- 
TEHIS,  Earl  of  Wemyss,  The  Family  of.  — 
This  ancient  family  traces  its  origin  to  John, 
baronial  lord  of  Weems,  whence  the  sur- 
name was  probably  derived,  who  was 
younger  son  of  the  celebrated  Macduff, 
Thane  of  Fife,  the  vanquisher  of  the  tyrant 
Macbeth.  Sir  Michael  de  Wemyss  was 
sent,  according  to  Fordoun,  in  1290  with 
Sir  Michael  Scott  to  Norway,  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Regency  in  Scotland,  to  conduct  the 
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young  Queen  Margaret  to  her  dominions  ; 
but  Her  Majesty  unfortunately  died  upon 
the  joumev  at  the  Orkneys.  Sir  Michael 
ore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1296,  and  he 
tnessed  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland  by  King  Robert  I.  at 
Ayr  in  1315.  From  Sir  Michael  lineally 
descended  Sir  John  Wemyss  of  Wemyss, 
who  married  fir.st,  in  1577,  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Morton,  but 
by  that  lady  had  no  issue  ;  and  secondly,  in 
loSl,  Anne,  sister  of  James,  Earl  of  Moray, 
by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue.  Sir 
.John  Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  29th  May  1625,  and  elevated  to 
the  peerage  of  Scotland  as  Baron  Wemyss 
of  Elcho,  1st  April  1628.  His  lordship  was 
advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  Lord  Elcho  and 
Metliel,  25th  June  1633.  This  nobleman, 
.although  indebted  tor  his  honours  to  King 
Charles  I.,  took  part  against  his  royal 
master,  ami  sided  with  the  Parliamentarians. 
He  married,  in  1610,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Patricli,  seventh  Lord  Gray,  by  whom  he 
had  six  chilLlren,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1649  by  his  only  son,  David,  second  earl. 
This  nobleman  mai-ried  first,  in  1628,  Jean, 
daughter  of  Robert  B.alfour,  Lord  Burleigh, 
by  whom  he  had  an  onl}^  surviving  daughter, 
Jane,  who  became  first,  the  wife  of  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Angus,  and  after  his  lordship's 
decease,  of  George,  Earl  pi  Sutherland. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Wemyss  married,  secondly, 
Lady  Eleanor  Fleming,  daughter  of  John. 
second  Earl  of  Wigton.  but  by  that  lady  had 
no  issue.  He  married,  thirdly,  Mai-garet, 
daughter  of  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Rothes 
(widow  successively  of  James,  Lord  Bal- 
gonie,  and   Francis,    Earl  of  Buccleuch), 


having  resigned  his  peerage  to  the  Crown, 
obtained,  3(1  August  1672,  a  new  patent, 
conferring  the  honours  of  the  family,  with 
the  original  precedency,  upon  her  ladyship. 
He  died  in  1680,  when  the  baronetcy  became 
dormant,  but  the  other  dignities  descended 
accordingly  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Margaret 
Wemyss,  as  Countess  of  Wemyss.  Her 
ladyship  married  Sir  James  Wemyss  of 
Caskyerry,  who  was  created,  15th  April 
1672,  for  hfe.  Lord  Burntisland,  having  had 
previously  a  charter  of  the  castle  of  Burnt- 
island. The  Countess  of  Wemyss  married, 
secondly,  George,  first  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
but  had  no  issue  by  his  lordship.  She  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  only  son, 
David,  fourth  earl.  This  nobleman,  who 
was  appouited  by  Queen  Anne  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  Scotland,  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  constituted  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
married,  first,  in  1697,  Lady  Anne  Douglas, 
daughter  of  William,  first  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  sister  of  James,  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  and  Dover,  and  of  William,  first  Earl 
of  March,  by  whom  he  had  one  surviving 
son,  James,  his  successor.  His  lordship 
married,   secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
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John  Robinson,  Bart,  of  Fanningwood,  in 
the  county  of  N..rtliam|iton,  Ijut  had  no 
ii^sue;  and.  thirdly,  in  1710,  KUzalwth, 
daughter  of  Heiirx-,  Lonl  Sinclair,  l.y  «honi 
he  had  two  daughters.  He  was  succceiled 
by  his  only  son,  James,  fifth  earl,  born  in 
1099.  He  married,  in  1720,  Janet,  only 
daughter  and  heires.s  ofCohmel  Francis 
Charteris,  of  Amisfield,  in  the  county  of 
Haddington.  His  eldest  son,  David,  Lord 
Elclio,  having  Ijcen  involved  in  the  rising 
of  17-tr>,  tied  into  France,  after  the  battle 
of  fuUoden,  and  w;is  attainted.  The 
familv  honours  remained,  tlierefore,  from 
the  death  „i  the  earl  (thelilst  March  1750), 
during  his  lordship's  eurlv  life,  nnder  the 
intiueuce  of  that  penal  statute  ;  but  at  his 
demise  without  issue,  in  17S7.  they  were 
revived  and  inherited  liy  his  hiMtliev,  the 
Hon.  Francis  Charteris  \V,  in\>s,  as  sixth 
carl,  born  in  1723,  uln'  iiMiiied,  in  174-,, 
Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, second  Duke  of  Gordon,  by  whom  he 
had  issue,  Francis,  Lord  Elcho,  born  in 
1749,  married  on  the  18th  July  1771,  Susan, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Tracy  keck,  Esq.  of 
Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  and,  dying  in 
January  1808,  left  issue.  The  earl  died  in 
August  1S08,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis 
Wemyss  Charteris  Douglas,  Earl  of  Wemj'ss 
and  Baron  Elcho,  to  which  honours  he  suc- 
ceeded :xs  seventh  earl  .at  the  decease  of  his 
grandfather  in  1808  ;  Earl  of  IMarch,  Vis- 
count Peebles  and  Baron  Dongl.as  of  Nied- 
path  ;  honours  inherited  at  the  decease  of 
William,  third  Earl  of  IMarch,  and  fourth 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  1810,  all  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland.  His  lordsiiip  was 
born  on  the  15th  April  1772,  and  died  in 
1853.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Walter  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawlield,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Douglas  Francis 
Wemyss  Charteris,  now  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  March,  Lord  Elcho,  Viscount  Peebles, 
Lord  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  ;  born  in  179fi  ; 
succeeded  his  father  in  1853  ;  married,  1817, 
Lady  Louisa,  daugliter  of  the  _  Earl  of 
Lucan ;  •  issue,  Francis  C'harteris,  Lord 
Elcho,  M.P.  for  Haddingtonshire ;  born 
1818  ;  married,  1843,  Lady  Ann  Frederica 
Anson,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  and  has  issue,  Hon.  Francis, 
born  1844,  and  others ;  Hon.  Richard, 
Captain,  Soots  Fusilier  Guards,  born  1822  ; 
Lady  Anne,  born  1829,  married,  1852,  Earl 
Brooke,  and  has  issue  ;  Lady  Louisa,  born 
1830,  married,  1854,  William  Wells  of  Eed- 
leaf  House,  Kent ;  and  Hon.  Frederick, 
bom  1833  ;  in  the  Eoyal  Navy. 

DOUGLAS,  the  Kight  Eev.  Dr  John, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Tow.ards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Rev.  Archi 
bald   Douglas,   a   younger   brother   of  tlie 
ancient  family  of  Douglas  of  Tilliquilly  in 
the  Mearns,  was  minister  of  Salton,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington.     At  his  death,  his 
■widow  with  a  son  and  daughter  removed 
Pittenweem.     Archibald  Douglas,  the  so 
in   course   of   time,    became    an    extensi 
wine,  timber,  and  iron  merchant  in  tl 


town,  .and  carried  on  husmess  m  .an  antique 
and  respectable-l.ioklng  house  in  the  Shore 
Street,  in  which  his  maliogany  desks  and 
counters  remained  until  the  last  few  years.* 
In  the  year  1721,  Mr  Douglas  had  a  s.m 
horn  to  him,  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch,  and  in  the  year  following  a  daughter. 
Young  Douglas  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  the  jiarish  school  of  Pit- 
tenweem, and  afterwanls  was  sent  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  at  Dunbar.  In  the  hope  of 
im]irijviiig  his  eireunistances,  Mr  Douglas, 

family  to  Li'udnn.  He  is  then  said  to  have 
kept  the  British  cott'ee-house  in  Cockspur 
Street,  which  was  at  tliat  time  frequented 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wbieli,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Douglas, 
was  left  to  his  daughter.  The  son  John,  in 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  inclination 
and  ea|iaeity  he  displayed  for  literature, 
was,  in  17.iU,  sent  to  St  Mary's  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1738  he  obtained  an  exhibi- 
tion or  bursary  on  Bishop  W^ax'ner's  founda- 
tion, in  I'.aliol  College,  and  removed  thither. 
In  1741  he  took  his  bachelor's.degree.  In 
cn-der  to  acquire  a  facility  in  speaking  the 
French  language,  he  went  abroad,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  at  Montreal  in 
Picardy,  and  .afterwards  at  Ghent  in  Flan- 
ders. Having  i-eturued  to  college  in  1743, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  prospects  of  prefer- 
men  t  were  for  some  time  very  slender  indeed. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  3d  Foot  Guards, 
and  joined  the  regiment  in  Flanders,  where 
it  was  then  serving  with  the  alUed  army. 
During  the  period  of  his  service  abroad,  Mr 
Douglas  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  the 
study  of  modern  langu.ages  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
operations  of  the  army,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  1745.  A  colonel, 
who  was  his  namesake,  and  perhaps  also  a 
relatitm,  asked  him,  on  this  occasion,  if  he, 
who  was  '■  also  a  Douglas,"  did  not  mean 
to  make  a  charge  with  the  regiment— to 
which  he  answered,  that  however  much 
imbued  with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  his 
ancestors,  yet,  even  if  his  clerical  functions 
would  have  permitted,  a  trust  had  been 
committed  to  him  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to'violate,  namely,  the  custody  and 
charge  of  the  whole  property  and  valuables 
of  all  the  military  officers  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  accompanied  with  particular 
instructions  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
thereof,  in  case  they  should  fall  in  battle 
that  day.  Mr  Douglas  could  not  remain 
altogether  idle,  however,  during  the  conflict, 

»  This  house,  which  is  now  greatly  altered, 
was  some  time  possessed  by  the  late  Mr  A. 
Smith,  cooper  and  tlshciirer,  and  now  by  Messrs 
David  and  Kobevt  Smith.  The  great  hall  stood 
30  feet  back  from  the  street,  and  the  entry  was 
by  a  large  gate.  The  house  was  handsomely 
fitted  up  with  wainscot  pannels,  the  moulding 
all  round,  the  cornices  were  richly  gilt,  and  the 
chimney  piece  was  beautifully  carved  in  oak. 
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for  he  employed  himself  in  carrying  orders 
from  General  Campbell  to  a  tietachmeut  of 
English  troops.  Soon  after  this  memorable 
event,  Mr  Douglas  returned  from  the  C!on- 
tinent,  and  after  spending  some  little  time 
at  Baliol  College,  where  he  was  elected  an 
exhibitioner  or  bursar  on  Mr  Snell's  founda- 
tion, he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1747,  for 
he  had  hitherto  only  been  in  deacon's  orders. 
So  httle  patronage  did  he  enjny  at  this 
period,  that  we  find  him  for  many  years 
drudging  as  a  huujble  curate,  first  at  Til- 
churst,  near  Keadiug,  in  Berksbii-e,  and 
afterwards  at  Dunstew,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.  "While  discharging  his  duties  with 
exemplary  piety,  fidelity,  and  decorum  in 
the  latter  of  these  parishes,  a  new  career 
opened  up  to  him,  very  unexpectedly, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Earl  of  Bath. 
The  only  child  of  that  nobleman.  Lord 
Pulteney,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  solace 
of  his  declining  year.s,  and  he  had  for  some 
time  been  looking  about  for  a  proper  tutor 
to  accompany  him  in  his  travels.  Hi*; 
lordship  being  a  frequenter  of  the  coffee- 
house in  Cockspur  Street  above  mentioned, 
and  having  asked  the  respected  landlady  (a 
woman  of  singular  prudence  and  good 
Bense)  if  she  knew  of  a  suitable  person  to  be 
a  tutor  to  his  son,  she  recommended  her 
brother.  On  inquiry,  Lord  Bath  found 
that  the  talents,  the  acquirements,  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  good  conduct  of  Mr  Douglas 
eminently  quahfied  him  to  fill  the  situatifiu. 
He  accordingly  received  the  appciintment, 
and  accompanied  this  young  nobleman, 
during  a  tour  of  considerable  extent, 
throughout  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  After  travelhng  with  his  pupil 
over  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  Dr 
Douglas  resigned  his  charge,  and  returned 
to  England.  The  death  of  Lord  Pulteney, 
which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  February 
1763,  was  a  subject  of  great  grief  to  his 
father.  The  intelligence  of  that  melancholy 
event  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Dr  Douglas, 
and  the  communication  of  it  was  attended 
with  very  distressing  circumst.inces.  Hav- 
ing served  some  campaigns  in  Portugal, 
Lord  Pidteney  was  on  his  return  home 
through  Spain,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  died  at  INIadrid,  there  being  no 
medical  aid  to  be  had  but  that  of  an  igno- 
rant Irish  iihysiciau.  On  the  day  when 
the  intelligence  of  this  unhappy  event 
reached  Lord  Bath's  mansion,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  Dr 
Douglas  had  met  there  to  dine  with  his 
lordship,  and  congratulate  him  upon  the 
prospect  of  his  son's  speedy  return.  Lord 
Bath  being  accidentally  detained  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  did  not  arrive  tiU  they  had 
all  assembled  ;  and  whilst  they  waited  for 
him,  the  despatch  was  received.  They 
were  all  very  much  interested  both  in  the 
father  and  son,  and  thought  it  best  not  to 
disclose  the  sad  tidings  until  the  evening. 
Poor  Lord  Bath  talked  of  nothing  during 
the  repast  but  of  his  son,  of  his  long 
absence,  and  of  the  pleasure  he  should  lune 
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in  seeing  him  married  and  settled  at  home 
—an  event  exceedingly  desirable  to  so  fond 
and  affectionate  a  father  with  such  a  title 
and  princely  fortune,  and  no  other  child  to 
inherit  tliem.  When  the  servants  were 
withdrawn,  his  lordship  filled  a  glass  of 
wine  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  sat 
next  to  him,  and  desired  the  prelate  to  drink 
"to  the  health  of  Lord  Pulteney  and  his 
safe  return."  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  said 
with  much  solemnity,  "  My  lord,  I  drink 
your  own  good  health."  "  No  !  no  !"  said 
Lord  Bath,  "you  are  to  drink  Lord  Pul- 
teney's  good  health."  "  My  lord,"  rejoined 
the  Bishop,  "I  drink  to  your  good  health, 
and  may  Almighty  God  suin'ort  you  under 
your  afflictions."  Whereupon  Dr  Douglas, 
who  could  restrain  him.?elf  no  longer,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Pulteney 
is  gone  !"  It  was  indeed  a  touching  scene 
to  witness  that  great  and  good  old  man 
overcome  in  the  agonies  of  grief  on  so  sad 
and  melancholy  an  occasion,  and  even 
strangers  could  not  have  beheld  it  unmoved. 
Lord  Pulteney,  tliou^di  unequal  perhaps  in 
mental  abilities  to  his  father,  yet  in  ccmse- 
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intelligent  men  in  the  kingdom— had  attained 
a  high  degree  of  intellectual  cidtivation,  and 
had  he  lived  would  doubtless  have  done 
honour  to  his  family  and  exalted  rank._  Dr 
Douglas  had,  however,  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Earl  of  Bath  in  the  discharge  of 
hia  duty  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  ever  after- 
wards experienced  both  his  ijowerful  patron- 
age and  personal  friendship.  From  this 
time,  therefore,  may  be  dated  his  atlvance- 
meut  in  tlie  Church  ;  and  an  accidental 
circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
literary  fame.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Lauder,  fired  by  a  |ireposterous  ambition  of 
notoriety,  had  conceived  the  design  of  fixing 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  on  our  great 
national  poet  Milton.  This  infamous  task 
he  executed  with  such  ability  and  impudence, 
as  to  impose  his  unfounded  statement  upon 
the  whole  nation.  Dr  Douglas,  ambitious 
to  rescue  so  illustrious  a  name  from  dis- 
grace, resolved  to  probe  this  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and,  on  eNaimiiition,  soon  found 
that  in  the  books  to  -vlii.  li  l.ui'ln-  referred, 
no  such  passages  wii..|ol„  -li-,:  overed  as 
those  he  had  quoted.  'riie>-  wri ,.  a  complete 
fabrication,  entirely  his  own  comjiosition  ; 
in  short,  the  whole  was  a  bare-faced 
forgery.  Lauder,  covered  with  hifamy  and 
contempt,  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
hold  up  his  head  in  this  country,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  went  abroad.  Soon  after  this, 
the  pretended  conversion  of  Bower  supplied 
Dr  Douglas  with  another  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  acuteness  of  his  powers  in 
unmasking  hypocrisy  and  detecting  imposi- 
tion. In  1754  he  pubhshed  "  The  Criterion 
of  Miracles,"  a  work  principally  intended  as 
an  antidote  against  the  insidious  writings  of 
Voltaire.  Hume,  and  others,  which  is  still 
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a  standard  work.  In  1702  he  wa3  made 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  year  he  once  more  resolved  to  try 
what  effect  foreign  travel  and  change  of 
place  and  circumstances  would  produce  on 
his  aci|iiisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  further 
development  of  his  mental  powers.  And 
«ith  thi  e  views  he  accompanied  his  steodj 
fiui   1   in  I  1  itKm  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  Spq 


O  I 


reckoning  from  St  Adlielm,  bishop  of  .Slier- 
bourne.  The  annual  revenue  of  this  See 
about  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  been 
from  £3.500  to  £3700,  a  great  jiart  of  which 
he  appropriated  to  works  of  piety  and 
benevolence  within  the  diocese.  The  learned 
and  pious  bishop  remained  attached  to  the 
bee  of  bahsbury  dui-mg  the  remainder  of  his 
life  which  e\tendtd  to  si\teen  years  He 
w      f  im  ih    -ittimfJ  nfflicttdmth  h  case. 
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lasui  imt  uleltleiiiUi  iti  n  I  11  m 
1  111  f  tl  1  nl  u  Ui  n  uiU  ttei  1  I 
wutetliL  11  t  Le«lnth  1  i  it-faxt  I  t  tint 
w  irk  In  177  >  be  assisted  Sir  John  l>  il 
rymple  m  the  airin  ement  of  his  mxnu 
stuptb,  and  in  1770  he  removed  from  the 
Chaiter  of  \\  m  Kor  ti  thit  of  bt  Pauls 
At  the  re  piest  t  L  rd  Snn  Inich,  fiist  Lord 
of  the  Adum  lt\  be  ,  r  i  red  in  177S,  tor 
pubhtati  a  tlK  ]  uii  1  t  C  iptam  Cooks 
tno  hrst  V   J  n  I  lu  17M,  for  that  of 

the  e  ipt  iiu  s  thu  1  111  11 1  t  \  i>  i^e  In  the 
8  ime  jeai  ht,  n  i»  ch  n  i  le  ideut  <  f  Zion 
C<lle.,e  tiidiuach  I  tU  cu  t  ii  is  Latin 
seim  n  In  17H  Iip  n  i  l1  it  1  n  f  the 
\itL  lu  1  lents  if  thL  iitiiiiumS  uetj, 
an  1  m  M  uth  f  11  ^Mn„  oi  e  t  the  tiiistees 
<f  the  Lriti  )i  Aluseam  Un  tht  1  mise  of 
the  1  al  cf  Bith  it  \^  i  f  un  1  tl  it  he  hid 
intt  i„  tt  11  Ki  D  u  1  in  bis  ndl  The 
ilu  u  i!  1  tl  p  I  t  1  w  I  rtmembered 
\  ith  1    u      1       1    I     t  tl  it  by  which 

th    1    I  1    1      I  II       I  \  eh  bequeathed 

t  11  itl  |1  111  111  itBithHuise 
Ibis  «  s  Loi^lt  1  I  1  1  rm^  the  hfe  tf 
Ctliki  xl  Pulttuey  toi  tlOUO  a  ^ery  mide 
([U  ite  sum  f(.r  such  a  noble  coll  ctioii  f 
Koks  It  was  reverted  tnce  mole  by 
tetiment    to    Dr    I)  u  h       the    orum  d 
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u  t  dislil  e  a  t  nn  hfi.  he  ^eiy  readilj 
ueelcd  to  \  picp  iti  n  nlich  was  made 
t )  remo\  e  him  to  St  P  lul  s,  London,  as 
aliea  h  allu  le  1 1  an  1  w  e  u  iw  find  him,  as 
heitt  f  1  1  h  ni  \  1  mhterxrj  a\o 
c  it    1      b      1  t  1    1  t!  e  mtrouuction, 

n  t  Vl  t  (  1 1  C  s  thud  and  la;,t 
\    ji         wl  l1    II    u  re  I  ects   may  be 

theme  I    \   u  t    nil   \\   1  Vt  length    m 

Se]  ttuibei  17''  be  iLCeiNel  the  nnti 
hivin^  been  elected  or  111  othel  n  l  1 
ncnunited  bj  i  le  d  d  ti  the  S  t  et 
I  irhslc  on  whuh  oeeasi  n  he  was  sue 
ceeJed  by  Dr  L  liu<^n  1  Lan  He  \\  a.s  the 
fift^  setonl  li  h->i  1  c'  mii„  fiom  \thel 
vMlfe  01  Itl  el  Ml  1  in  11  i  In  17'll  his 
1  1  Iship  w  as  trinslate  I  ti  the  See  of  Sms 
bui}       Of  this   he   wte   the   s'th    pieUte 


this  at  the  i^eif  bO  the  hiu]  tide  even 
n  the  stromjest  eonstitutnn    d  es  I  e,m  to 

I  uin  dim,  and accordin^h  the ^oo  1 1  isb  is 
Mtil  poweis  were  ^rxhixUv  ,  m,  i  ut, 
rithertl  ml  m„  f  i  lU  e  tr  i  1  wKii, 
in  tl  1  tb  1  M  \  isir  h  ,  nth  le  1  ntd 
his  1  1  itl  1  1  tl  e  ,1  1  til  n  tl  1  ev 
W  ill  un  Dull  let  the  i\  e  ui  ns, 
md  eb  mcelloi  i  f  the  e  itbedi  il  of  Sjhsbui  j 
The  Bishop  of  Sthsbury  was  never  without 
a  bock  or  pen  when  alone,  and  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  enjoyed  hterary 
society  He  w  as  accordmgly  a  member  of 
the  club  instituted  by  Dr  Samuel  Jobn»<  n, 
and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  u  ime  in  his 
Life  by  Loiw  ell  Dr  Dougl  \s  has  als  j  been 
twice  mentioiit  1  b\  Ulivci  G  1 1  mith  in 
his  poem  ct  P  t  I  ti  n  Pbe  biship 
WIS  twice  mil  1  I  s  j  tember  17o.^, 
to  Mws  D  1  tl  1  1  f  Reynolds 
Hall  Stitt  1  1  1  I  1  lei  cnh  thiee 
months  aftem  i  1  uid  ee  ndly  at  the 
distance  of  ht  eeu  ^ells  i  in  17(7  to 
AIiss  Rooke  du  filter  f  Henry  Biiiduell 
Kooke  Esq  by  «h  m  be  ha  1  is  ue  The 
Ri^htHcn  rhomis  Lul  f  KeUie  one  of 
the  sixteen  peers  for  Seotlmd,  an  I  ^leit 
^rindfithei  of  the  present  baronet  of 
L  imbe    w  is  iiitim  \telj  acqu  xinted  w  itb  the 

li  tm^ui  bed   jnelite     wh    e  hfe  we  ha^e 

t      11    I  ik11>    cm  uleiin^      and    when    the 
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tl  n  of  the  Scottish  Epscipihans  m  Je 

I  t  of  Fife  ti  erect  a  ch\pel  within  the 

I I  ecincts  of  the  ancient  Priory  in  Pitten 
weem  his  native  town  he  earnestlj  desired 
to  be  a  contiibutor  tow  ards  ihe  e\pense  of 
erecting  that  sacied  edihce  and  subsciibed 
m  ISOj  a  hmdsome  sum  t  r  that  j  urpose 
accordingly  Ihe  h  t  cf  the  1 1  b  [  woiks 
extends  to  sixteen  m  ni  ml  er 
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tl  11  tithtse,  he  supeiinteiided  the  pul  lica 
tl  11  f  many  ef  the  works  of  otUers,  as  ist 
Ul.,  in  tlie  uian^ement  of  manuscripts, 
c  111  sin^  piefiees  ^c  ,  his  lirdshjp  being 
I  iitieululy  c  n\ei  iiit  with  ph^sicil  ^eo 
oiaphj,    1     \    11  1        tl  ei   blanch  of 

modern  sciei  I  I  1    in  a  ,ood  old 

a^e,  an  dlu  t  "^  t  whom  n  t 
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mi^l  t  ^^  cU  he  n   u  1      Di  U  u^l  i»  w  as  one 
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■who,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  bis  own 
anxious  endeavours,  elevated  himself  from 
humble  life  to  a  position  of  exalted  rank 
and  honourable  distinction  ;  thereby  furnish- 
ing a  noble  examjile  of  what  early  piety,  un- 
ceasing study,  and  indomitable  pei-severance 
will  do  to  promote  one's  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. To  the  student,  the  lover  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue — tlie  young  aspirant  for 
literary  distinction  and  usefulness— such  a 
history  as  we  have  attempted  to  lay  before 
him  has  a  voice  whose  utterance  is  a  melody 
of  «ncouragement.  Little,  we  may  suppose, 
did  young  Douglas  imagine,  when  learning 
his  lessons  in  Pitteuweem  school,  and  join- 
ing his  companions  in  healthful  play  within 
the  pi-ecincts  of  the  old  Abbey,  that  he 
should  one  day  attain  the  higii  jiosition  of 
Bishop  of  .Salisbury,  and  as  such,  succeed  to 
a  revenue  of  nearly  £40110  a-year ;  but  it 
nevertheless  became  a  reality.  Of  the 
bishop's  character  our  limited  space  will 
scarcely  permit  us  to  speak.  As  a  writer 
of  sermous  he  is  sound,  saving,  and  practi- 
cal, abounding  in  clear  views  of  gospel 
truth,  with  its  uses  and  influences  in  pro- 
moting holiness  of  life.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  distinguished  among  the  greatest  men 
of  his  day.  In  learning  and  in  compass  of 
mind,  and  for  straight-forward  good  sense, 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  dauntless  in- 
treiridity,  he  was  equal  to  any  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  buried  in 
one  of  the  vaults  of  St  George's  Chajiel,  in 
Windsor  Castle,  antl  was  attended  to  his 
grave  by  many  distinguished  indiviLiuals, 
and  amongst  others,  Ijy  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  his  Grace  the  D'like  of  Sussex. 

DOUGLAS,  D.wiD,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Robert  Douglas  of  Strathendry,  in 
Fife,  and  x^assed  advocate  on  the  18th  of 
June  1791.  He  was  appointed  Sheriff- 
Depute  of  Berwickshire  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber 1809,  and  was  advanced  to  the  bench  on 
20th  November  1813,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Craig,  when  lie  took  the  title  of  Lord 
Reston.  In  July  1816  he  succeeded  Lord 
Meadowbauk  as  a  Lord  of  Justiciary,  and 
died  suddenly  at  Glendoick  on  the  23d  of 
April  1819. 

DOUGLAS,  Alexander,  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Douglas,  a  daily  labourer  in  the 
parish  of  Strathmiglo,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  17th  June  1771.  Early  disc<pvering 
an  aptitude  for  learning,  he  formed  the 
intention  of  studying  for  the  ministry — a 
laudable  aspiration  which  was  unfortunately 
checked  by  the  indigence  of  his  parents. 
Attending  school  during  winter,  his  summer 
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assiduously  sought  to  acquaint  Imnself  with 
general  literature,  especially  with  the 
British  poets,  and  his  Uterary  ardour  was 
stimulated  by  several  companions  of  kindred 
inchnations.  He  returned  to  Strathmiglo, 
and  while  busily  plying  the  shuttle  began 
to  compose  verses  for  his  amusement.  These 
compositimis  were  jotted  down  during  the 
periods  of  leisure.  Happening  to  quote  a 
stanza  to  Dr  Patei-son,  of  Auchtermuchty, 
his  medical  attendant,  who  was  struck  with 
its  originality,  he  was  induced  to  submit  his 
MSS.  to  the  inspection  of  this  gentleman. 
A  cordial  recommendation  to  publish  his 
verses  was  the  result ;  and  a  large  number 
of  subscribers  being  procured  through  the 
exertions  of  liis  medical  friend,  he  appeared 
in  ISOli  as  tlie  author  of  an  octavo  volume 
of  "  Poems,"  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
The  publication  yielded  a  profit  of  £100. 
Douglas  was  possessed  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution. He  died  on  the  21st  November 
1821.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a 
widow  who  survived  him.  Three  children, 
the  issue  of  the  first  marri.age,  dieil  in  early 
life.  A  man  of  devoted  piety  and  amiable 
dispositions,  Douglas  had  few  jiretensions  as 
a  poet.  Some  of  liis  songs  have,  however, 
obtained  a  more  than  local  celebrity,  and 
one,  at  least,  seems  not  unworthy  of  being 
referred  to  in  this  notice,  viz.,  "  Fife,  an'  a' 
the  lands  about  it." 

DOW,  J.iMES  KiDD,  was  born  June  30, 
1814,  at  Anstruther,  a  place  remarkable  as 
bi-iiig  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Cludmers.  Dr  Tennant.  and  Professor  Good- 
sir.  He  .lied  October  24th,  1800,  and  was, 
thL-ref..re,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  Of 
his  scho..lbi>y-.lays  we  have  no  information  ; 
but,  at  the  early"  age  of  thu-teen,  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  On 
leaving  that  ancient  seat  of  learning,  he 
repaired  to  Lon.lou,  and,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  himself  as  a  teacher  under  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  he 
entered  their  training  establishment  in  the 
Borough  Road.  Here  his  previous  studies, 
and  great  natural  abilities,  soon  gained  him 
a  good  position  ;  and  he  was  appointed  to  a 
school  at  Croydon,  and  shortly  afterwards 
to  one  of  greater  impoi'tance  at  Nottingham. 
But  he  speedily  discovered  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  vocation.  Many  young  men  of 
natural  ability  at  first  fancj',  from  their 
love  of  stutly  for  its  own  sake,  that  the 
functions  of  a  teacher  will  afford  them  an 
occupation  congenial  to  their  tastes  ;  but 
the  records  of  our  training  institutions  tell 
a  wondrous  tale  of  change  of  feeling  in  this 
matter.  Dr  Dow  felt,  as  hundreds  had 
felt  before  him,  that  "teaching  the  young 
iilea  how  to  shoot"  was  an  employment  for 
wliieh  many  persons  were  unfitted,  and  in 
which  a  man  does  not  necessarily  feel  at 
home  because  he  l.i^'es  books,  and  is  himself 
a  har.l  stu.leiit.  While  at  Nottingham,  Dr 
Dow  nia'le  the  acquaintance  of  one  Dr 
Lightfoot,  who  had  a  large  and  important 
(iractice  there.  This  ■nortliy  son  of  ./Escu- 
lajiius  saw  in  the  young  schoolmaster  some- 
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ditterent,  if  wc  iii:iv  net  sa.\'  a  JiiL,'lier,  o( 
pati..ii.  lie  tlu'i-Jfurc  cuJounigcl  liiii 
his  tlesiru  to  outer  ii|iuu  tbu  (jrofcssioi 
which  he  was  himself  au  ornament, 
even  went  go  far  as  to  take  him  as  a  pi 
Nor  had  he  ever  any  reason  to  renret 
encouragement  given.  Dr  Dow  jirovt- 
patient,  paiustakin;^,  and  proficient  pupil — 
a  well-conducted,  able,  and  invaluabli 
assistant.  He  soon  took  a  very  ]>rominent 
share  in  the  Doctor's  iluties,  and  it  was 
great  regret  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
part  with  him  when  he  went  to  London  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  In  the  Medical  School  attached 
to  this  institution  he  displ.xyed  unwearied 
dihgence,  and  gave  early  promise  of  those 
great  abilities  and  gratifying  successes  whicli 
marked  his  subsequent  professional  career. 
He  followed  scru  pulously  the  sage  counsel 
of  his  professional  instructors— so  regularly 
given  to  be  almost  as  regularly  disregarded 
— not  to  consider  his  education  comjdeted, 
but  only  as  initiated,  by  his  studies  in  the 
hospital.  Up  to  his  last  and  fatal  illness, 
he  remained  a  severe  student,  always  striv- 
ing to  profit  not  merely  by  hia  own  profes- 
sional expeiience,  but  also  to  master  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  practical  results  of 
the  labours  of  the  gi-eat  lights  of  the  profes- 
sion, in  order  to  promote  his  own  efficiency. 
Having  gone  to  Ishngti  )n,  after  completing 
his  studies,  he  planted  himself  in  the  Down- 
ham  Road,  close  to  where  the  cattle  market 
then  stood.  The  wretcbeil  wiklerness  on 
the  north  siile  of  the  roatl  corres|ionded  as 
accurately  then  with  his  personal  position, 
as  do  the  elegant  and  spacious  residences 
since  erected  there  with  tliat  status  which 
he  afterwards  attained.  Tliose  who  only 
knew  him  in  his  Later  years,  as  the  most 
popular  practitioner  in  the  north  of  London, 
with  a  hst  of  jiatients  which  a  medical  man 
in  any  part  of  Londonmightenvy,  and  which 
very  few  could  equal,  could  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  about  thirteen  years  before 
he  bad  not  long  taken  up  his  position  in  the 
Downham  Road,  not  merel}'  ^vithout  a 
single  patient,  and  « ithout  letters  of  intro- 
duction, but  actually  without  being  known 
personally  to  more  than  one  individual  in 
the  district,  and  this  party,  by  the  way, 
with  every  desire  to  serve  his  friend  the 
Doctor,  and  glad  enough  to  see  him  as  a 
friend,  was  obstincite  enough  to  keep  him- 
self in  the  best  possible  state  of  health.  Dr 
Dow,  however,  with  a  perseverance  charac- 
teristic of  his  countrymen,  set  himself  to 
work,  and  maintained  his  position.  He 
soon  got  patients,  and  such  was  his  kind- 
ness, his  abiUty,  and  we  must  add,  his 
success,  that  a  family  into  which  he  was 
once  called  was  sure  to  send  for  him  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  whenever  professional 
services  were  required.  So  soon  as  his 
affairs  began  to  brighten,  he  took  unto 
himself  a  wife,  a  lady  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  at  Nottingham,  and  whom  he 


eft,  witli  an  only  daughter  aged  fourteen 
iears,  to  deplore  a  loss  which  was  to  them 
nrpaiul lie.  His  practice  grew  rapidly,  till 
it  U'ligtli  it  had  attained  proportions  too 
;reat  for  the  strength  of  any  one  man  ;  but 
^lie  iliiliculty  of  procuring  a  partner  or 
issistaut  ill  all  resperla  suitable  was  found 


had  ofte. 
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of  him  to  preserve  his 
own  iiealtli,  aiuL  not  to  overtask  his 
strength,  but  to  get  some  assistance.  At 
last  be  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  tak- 
ing into  partnership  a  gentleman,  a  neigh- 
bour,_  who  had  entered  the  profession  ;  but 
a  serious  illness  (October  1860)  intervened. 
For  four  dreary  mouths  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  his  duties.  The  malady  was  an 
internal  one— some  intestinal  obstruction, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by  being 
accidentally  thrown  from  his  carriage  some 
time  previously,  and  aggravated  by  over- 
tasking his  strength.  He  was  subjected  to 
severe  operations,  and  at  length  rallied. 
That  he  recovered  at  all  was  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  a  medical  miracle.  He 
went,  for  change  of  air,  to  .Southgate, 
where  he  remained  a  fortnight,  taking  daily 
exercise  on  horseback,  and  gradually  gain- 
ing strength.  He  came  home,  and  returned 
to  his  professional  duties  with  his  usual  per- 
severing industry  ;  but  a  couple  of  months 
of  this  convinced  him  that  he  required 
further  relaxation,  and  he  re]iaired,  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  30th 
of  June  18(10.  He  remained'there  six  weeks. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  visit,  he 
seemed  much  better,  but  at  length  he  did 
not  feel  quite  so  well,  and  he  returned  home. 
Again  he  ralhcd,  and  on  the  Sunday  (the 
day  after  his  return)  he  seemed  so  much 
better  that  it  was  a  matter  of  remark  in  his 
little  family  circle,  and  on  his  part,  of  devout 
gratitude  to  God.  He  resumed,  next  week, 
his  professional  visits,  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  he  attended  a  very  severe  case  of 
fever.  He  w.as  still  far  from  strong,  and 
remarked,  on  returning  home,  that  the  con- 
tagion of  the  atmosphere  he  had  been 
breathing  appeared  to  have  penetrated  his 
entu-e  system.  He  nevertheless  continued 
his  professional  duties,  but  gradually  sank, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  unable  to  get  into 
his  carriage.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and  after 
hngerinj  nine  weeks,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
at  midnight,  became  much  worse.  He  had 
just  strength  enough  to  feel  his  pulse  ;  and, 
while  doing  so,  with  uplifted  eyes,  and  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  resignation,  his 
happy  spirit  took  its  flight. 

DRUMMOND,  David,  author  of  "  The 
Bonnie  Lass  o'  Levenside,"  was  a  native  of 
CriefF,  in  Perthshire.  Along  with  his  four 
brothers,  he  settled  in  Fife  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  having  obtained  the 
situation  of  clerk  in  the  Kirkland  Works, 
near  Leven.  In  1812  he  proceeded  to  India, 
and  afterwards  obtained  considerable  wealth 
as  the  conductor  of  an  academy  and  board- 
ing establishment  at  Calcutta.     A  man  of 
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vigorous  mind  and  respectable  scholai-ship. 
he  had  early  cultivated  a  taste  for  literature 
and  poetry,  and  latterly  became  an  exten- 
sive contributor  to  the  public  journals  and 
periodical  publications  of  Calcutta.  The 
song  with  which  his  name  has  been  chiefly 
associated,  was  composed  'Jurini,'  the  period 
of  his  employment  at  the  Kirkland  Works 
— the  heroine  being  Miss  Wilson,  daughter 
of  the  proprietor  of  Pirnie,  near  Leven,  a 
young  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  The 
sequel  of  his  history,  in  connection  with 
this  lady,  forms  the  subject  of  a  romance  in 
■which  he  has  been  made  to  figure  much  to 
the  injury  of  his  fame.  The  correct  version 
of  this  story,  in  which  Drummond  has  been 
represented  as  faithless  to  the  object  of  his 
former  affections,  has  been  received  from  a 
gentlemau  to  whom  the  circumstances  were 
intimately  known.  In  consequence  of  a 
proposal  to  become  his  wife.  Miss  Wilson 
sailed  for  Calcutta  in  1.S16.  On  her  arrival 
she  was  kindly  received  by  her  affianced 
lover,  who  conducted  her  to  the  house  of  a 
respectable  female  friend,  tiU  arrangements 
might  be  completed  fur  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony. In  the  interval,  she  became  desirous 
of  withdrawing  from  her  engagement  :  and 
Drummond,  observing  her  coldness,  offered 
to  pay  the  expense  of  her  pass.ige  haclc  to 
Scotland.  Meanwhile,  she  was  seized  with 
fever,  of  which  she  died.  Report  errone- 
ously alleged  that  she  had  died  of  a  broken 
he.art  on  account  of  her  lover  being  unfaith- 
ful, and  hence  the  memory  of  poor  Drum- 
mond has  been  most  unjustly  aspersed. 
Drummond  died  at  Calcutta  in  184.5,  about 
the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  much  re- 
spected among  a  wide  circle  of  friends  ami 
admirers.  His  personal  appearance  was 
unprepossessing,  almost  approaching  to  de- 
formity—a  circumstance  which  may  e.\  plain 
the  ultimate  hesitation  of  Miss  Wilson  to 
accept  his  hand.  "The  Bonnie  Lass  o' 
Levenside"  was  first  printed,  with  the 
author's  consent,  though  without  acknow- 
ledgment, in  a  small  volume  of  poems  by 
William  Eanken,  Leven,  published  in  1S12. 
DRUMMOND,  Petkr,  residenter  in  St 
Monance,  was  born  in  1776.  Aliout  sisty- 
five  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr  Gillies  was 
minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Aber- 
crombie  and  St  Monance,  and  at  that  period 
Peter  was  "the  minister's  man."  Peter 
was  strictly  honest,  but  he  had  many  eccen- 
tricities,  and  queer  sayings  and  doings ;  and, 
in  .short,  was  one  of  the  drollest  fellows  in 
the  East  of  Fife.  At  one  time,  wdien  the 
coals  in  the  manse  were  getting  scarce, 
Peter  had  the  horse  j'oked  early  in  the 
morning,  and  was  ready  to  drive  off  to  the 
coal-hill  when  the  minister  came  dowm  to 
see  that  all  was  right— an  interference  which 
Peter,  who  liad  been  long  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, did  not  like,  for  he  thought  he  might 
have  been  trusted  to  go  unheeded  on  a  work 
of  this  kind— besides,  the  minister  always 
threw  in  some  ' '  off-put ;"  and  so  it  hap- 
pened in  the  present  instance.     When  the 


cart  was  just  about  starting,  Mr  GiUies 
asked  Peter  if  he  had  said  his  prayers. 
"  Deed  no,  sir,"  said  Peter,  very  honestly, 
"  I  had  nae  time,  and  was  just  gaun  to  say 
them  on  the  road. "  "  Hout  tout !"  said  the 
minister  ;  "  go  into  the  stable  and  say  thera 
before  you  go,  and  that  will  make  sure 
work."  "Weal,  then,"  said  Peter  dryly, 
"  will  you  be  so  good  as  baud  the  horse, 
and  I'll  gang  in -bye  and  pray  ?"  The  morn- 
ing, which  had  been  dull  and  lowering,  was 
still  fair  when  Peter  went  into  the  stable, 
but  he  had  not  been  there  many  minutes 
when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  tonents. 
Peter  was  in  no  hurry  ;  he  seated  himself  on 
a  sack  of  straw,  from  which  he  was  eyeing 
tlie  minister  from  a  bole  window,  and  was 
loath  to  go  out  in  the  rain.  Mr  Gillies  at 
last  lost  patience,  for  he  was  nearly  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  cried  out — "  Peter,  are  you 
no  through  yet?"  "Very  near,  sir,''  an- 
swered Peter  ;  "  but  I  hae  twa  or  three  sins 
to  confess  still,  which,  perhaps,  I  had  better 
do  07!  the  road.''  "Ay,  just  so,"  said  the 
minister,  who  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  his 
charge  on  any  terms,  and  Peter  got  his  own 
way.  On  .inother  occasion,  in  the  winter 
season,  Jlr  Gillies  told  Peter  that,  as  the 
mrirniii,,'s  wi-n.  dark,  he  should  work  a  while 
before  dawn  liy  oandle-Ught — a  thing  which 
Peter  coulil  See  no  necessity  for,  but,  it 
being  the  minister's  orders,  he  resolved  to 
obey ;  and,  accordingly,  next  morning  he 
stuffed  tile  barn  window  with  straw,  shut 
the  door,  lighted  a  candle,  and  began  to 
thrash.  Mr  (billies  came  down  about  mid- 
day aTid  heard  the  flail  vigorously  at  work  ; 
and  seeing  the  aperture  for  the  sun's  rays 
and  ventilation  shut  up,  he  opened  the  door 
and  discovered  Peter  thrashing  away  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  light.  "Dear  me,  Peter," 
said  the  minister,  "  why  do  you  use  a  candle 
at  tliis  time  of  day  ?"  "  I  diima  ken,  sir," 
replied  Peter;  "it's  a  mystery  to  me — but 
I'm  obeying  your  order.  Do  ye  no  mind 
o'  telling  me  that  I  must  work  by  candle- 
Hght  ?"  Mr  Gillies  was  fond  of  a  joke  ;  he 
saw  through  Peter's  mana;uvi-e,  and  did  not 
ask  him  again  to  work  by  candle  light.  On 
Sundays  it  was  Peter's  uniform  practice  to 
accompany  Mr  Gillies  home  to  the  manse  of 
Abercrombie,  which  is  at  least  half-a-mile 
distant  from  St  Monance  church,  and  many 
a  dispute  the  mhiister  and  Peter  had  on  the 
road.  Peter  made  himself  "hail  fellow  well 
met"  with  whomsoever  he  got  into  conver- 
sation ;  and  never  scrupled  at  telling  his 
mind— feeUng  it  his  duty  to  contradict,  in 
a  discreet  manner,  even  the  minister  him- 
self if  he  thought  he  was  wrong.  One  day, 
when  on  their  way  home,  Mr  Gillies  seemed 
quite  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  delivered  his  discourse,  and  asked 
Peter,  "  What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon 
to-day?"  "  Deed,  sir,"  said  Peter,  "I  did 
not  think  muckle  o't  at  a'.     But  that  was  a 

prayei 

here's  wliere  you  are  mis- 
taken again,"  said  Mr  Gillies,  who  felt  dis- 
appointed at  Peter's  answer;  "the  prayer 
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ia  the  same  that  you  have  heard  a  dozen  of 
times  before— Mo(  a  %cord  out  orin."  While 
Peter  was  in  the  minister's  service,  it  was 
the  custom  of  Mrs  GilHes  to  go  and  visit  her 
friends  during  the  fine  summer  weatlier,  and 
Peter  was  always  appointed  to  drive  the  cart 
in  which  his  mistress  travelled.  At  one 
time,  when  the  season  for  starting  drew 
near,  a  tailor  came  to  the  manse  with  a  new 
coat  for  the  minister,  which  did  not  fit ;  but 
Mr  Gillies,  being  a  "ood  sort  of  man,  was 
loath  to  throw  it  on  the  tradesman's  hands, 
and  it  was  laid  aside,  Peter  knew  all  this, 
and  was  in  need  of  a  coat ;  he  had  been  ex- 
amining it.  and  trying  it  on,  in  his  mastci-'s 
absence  ;  he  found  it  fitted  exactly,  and 
had  a  longing  eye  after  the  garment.  One 
day  when  Peter  observed  the  minister  in  a 
particular  good  humour,  and  fearing  that 
some  other  body  miglit  come  between  him 
and  the  coat,  he  resolved  to  break  the  sub- 
ject to  him  at  once,  and  put  the  question — 
*'  Will  ye  be  so  kind  as  lend  me  twa  pound, 
sir?"  "Two  pounds  !"  said  the  minister; 
"  what  can  you  want  with  so  much  money, 
and  it  not  near  term  time  ?"  "That's  true 
eneuch,  sir,"  replied  Peter,  "  it's  no  near 
term  time,  but  it's  near  my  mistress's  time  to 
gang  wast  the  coast,  and  how  can  I  think 
of  driving  a  weel-faur'd,  respectable  leddy 
among  her  braw  freends  wi'  a  hallau-shaker 
coat  on  my  back  ?  If  it  wusna  for  that," 
continued  Peter,  "  and  the  speak  which  wad 
be  raised  through  the  hale  country  about 
my  loon-Uke  dress,  J  wadna  draw  a  bawbee 


minister  had  brought  the  coat,  and  asked  if 
he  thought  it  would  fit.  "  I  dinna  ken, 
sir,"  said  Peter,  but  we'U  soon  see."  The 
coat  was  put  on  in  an  instant ;  and,  after 
trying  it  every  way,  and  looking  at  himself 
in  the  glass,  he  said,  "  I  think  it  fits  me  no 
that  ill,  sir."  But  the  finishing  touch  was 
yet  to  come,  and  Peter  continued— "But 
will  I  hae  to  gie  ye  twa  pound  for  it  at  the 
term?"  "Not  at  all,"  said  the  minister; 
"  you  shall  have  it  in  a  present."  "  Thank 
ye,  sur,"  said  Peter.  "Ill  be  the  brawest 
minister's  man  in  Fife." — Peter  Drummond 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

DRYSDALE,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
preacher,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Drysdale,  of  Kirkcaldy,  was  born  in  that 
town  on  the  29th  April  171S,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  parish 
school.     In  1732  he  removed  to  the  Univer- 


1748,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  he  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the 
living  of  Kirkliston,  and  in  1763  was  trans- 
lated to  Lady  Yester's  Church,  Edinburgh. 
In  1765  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  translated 
to  the  collegiate  charge  of  Tron  Church. 


the  General  Assembly.  At  the  meeting  of 
that  body  in  1788  he  was  chosen  Principal 
Clerk  of  Assembly,  but  was  unable  from 
declining  health  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
oflice.  He  died  June  16,  1788.  After  hia 
death  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son-in-law,  Professor  DalzelL 

DUFF,  Lady  Louisa  Tollemache,  or 
Brooke.  —  This  lady  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir  Alexander 
Dufl"and  Lady  DuflP  of  Dalgetly,  and  was 
sister  to  the  present  Earl  of  Fife.  She  was 
married,  on  the  12th  December  184S,  at 
London,  to  Richard  Brooke,  Esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart,  of  Norton 
Priory,  Cheshire,  to  whom  she  had  Iwrn  a 
numerous  family.  Her  ladyship  had  been 
shghtly  ailing  for  a  few  days,  but  nothing 
serious  was  apprehended  ;  and  her  death 
occurred  somewhat  suddenly  at  her  family 
residence  at  Acton  Park,  Wrexham,  North 
Wales,  on  Friday  the  23d  September  1864. 
To  an  amiable  disposition,  and  a  charming 
vivacity  of  manner,  that  made  her  an 
agreeable  member  of  society,  the  deceased 
lady  added  a  sincerity  and  a  warmth  of 
heart  that  received  the  devoted  attachment 
of  her  friends  ;  and  the  announcement  of  her 
early  death  was  received  with  much  concern 
over  a  wide  circle  of  the  North. 

DUNCAN,  Andkew,  senior,  M.D.,  an 
eminent  physician,  was  bom  at  St  Andrews, 
October  17,  1744.  After  studying  for  the 
medical  profession  at  the  Um'versity  of  hia 
native  place,  and  at  the  College  of  Edin- 
bur^h,  in  the  year  1768  he  went  a  voyage 
to  China,  as  surgeon  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  ship  Asia.  In  October 
1769  he  received  the  diploma  of  M.D.  from 
the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  the 
following  May  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 
During  the  sessions  of  1774  and  1775  he 
dehvered  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medicine 


cases    of    poor    patients    labouring   under 
calle< 

appointed    Professor    of   the    Theory    of 


chronic  diseases,  by  giving  cUnical  lectures. 
In  June  1766,  on  Dr  James  Gregory  being 


Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Dr  Duncan  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  continuing  hia 
lectures  independent  of  the  University, 
which  he  did  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
By  his  exertions,  a  public  Dispensary  was, 
in  1776,  erected  in  Richmond  Street,  on  the 
south  side  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  hall  of 
which  his  portrait  is  placed.  In  1773  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  "  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Commentaries,"  which  continued  tiU  1795, 
when  it  had  reached  twenty  volumes.  He 
afterwards  continued  the  worls  till  1804, 
under  the  title  of  "Annals  of  Medicine," 
after  which  it  was  conducted  by  his  son, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal."  Inl790  Dr  Duncan 
was  elected  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ediuburgh,  and  shortly  afteJ 
Professor  of  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  in 
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that  University.  In  1792  he  brought  for- 
ward a  i)lan  for  the  erection  of  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  a  royal  charter  having  been 
obtained  in  April  1S07,  a  building  was 
accordingly  erected  at  Momingside.  He 
was  also  the  projector  of  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Horticultural  Society, 
and  of  a  public  experimental  garden,  both 
of  which  objects  were  at  last  successfully 
attained.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  first 
physician  to  the  King  for  Scotland.  Dr 
Duncan  died  July  5,  1828,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  valuable  works  in  medical  litera- 
ture, and  occasionally  recreated  his  mind 
by  indulging  in  little  effusions  in  verse. 
He  took  a  constant  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  he  was  frequently  elected 
President,  and  was  a  member  of  several 
medical  and  philosophical  societies  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

DUNCAN,  Thomas,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University 
Andrews,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer 
in  the  parish  of  Cameron,  where  he 
bom  in  October  1777.  He  taught  the 
science  of  mathematics  for  Tnore  than  fifty 
years  ;  first  as  Rector  of  Dundee  Academy, 
and  then  from  the  St  Andrews  Mathemati- 
cal Chair;  and  in  that  time  his  students 
have  spread  to  all  quarters  of  the  workl, 
carrying  with  them  no  common  regard  for 
their  teacher  ;  for  though  he  had  peculi- 
arities of  manner  which  were  to  be  smiled 
at,  his  rectitude  and  kindness  were  known 
to  all.  On  his  retirement,  owing  to  declin- 
ing health,  from  the  business  of  teaching 
in  1856,  his  students,  in  testimony  of  their 
esteem,  had  his  portrait  hung  up  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  United  College,  and  £400 
were  mortified  to  yield  a  bursary  for  emi- 
nence in  mathe.natics,  to  bear  his  name. 
Professor  Duncan  was  the  author  of  treatises 
on  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  a  Syllabus 
of  the  higher  M  athematics,  and  a  treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy.  His  treatises  on 
geometry  contain  several  elegant  demonstra- 
tions, some  of  them  original.  They  are 
much  simpler  than  EucUd's,  but  are  not 
reckoned  so  rigorously  exact,  because  they 
allow  a  greater  latitude  for  common  sense. 
He  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  a  short-lived 
fellow-student  of  the  name  of  West,  who 
was  the  author  of  an  admirable  but  little- 
known  System  of  Geometrical  Mathe- 
matics ;  but  for  himself  he  had  carried  the 
study  of  that  branch  further  than  almost 
any  Scotchman  since  Sir  .John  Leslie.  Tr 
the  a,lgehraic  analysis  which  engrosses  thi 
mind  of  Cambridge,  he  had  a  positive  dislike, 
and  could  see  no  good  in  it  as  an  instrument 
of  intellectual  culture.  In  mathematics  he 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  dis- 
coverer, for  that  is  scai-cely  possible  in  these 
times.  His  peculiar  faculty  lay  in  clear 
exposition  ;  and  his  books  are,  in  respect  of 
this  faculty,  singularly  simple  and  intelU- 
eible.  Clear  exposition  was  the  character- 
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istic  of  his  teaching  also ;  and  he  was  so 
distinct,  painstaking,  unhasting,  and  con- 
scientious, that  the  very  dullest  could  under- 
stand, and  the  most  careless  was  induced  to 
attend.  Most  of  his  students  will  testify 
that  they  never  knew  a  better,  a  kinder,  or 
a  more  successftd  teacher.  In  private  life 
he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men. 
He  never  made  an  enemy,  nor  lost  a  friend. 
His  intimate  friends  were  few  -but  once  on 
the  list  they  were  there  to  the  end.  Lord 
Campbell  and  Pr  Chalmers  were  his  fellow- 
-studenta  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  Divinity 
Hall  the  celebrated  John  Leyden  was  with 
them  aspiring  to  the  reputation  of  the 
"Admirable  Leyden."  When  boys  at 
College,  Dr  Chalmers  and  Dr  Duncan  were 
close  companions.  They  were  both  as- 
sistants to  Professor  ViJant,  and  much  as 
their  walks  in  life  and  modes  of  thinking 
diverged,  their  intimacy  continueil  to  the 
lasit.  When  Chalmers  was  Professor  in  St 
Andrews,  they  were  much  together  ;  they 
corresponded  frequently ;  and  on  that  sad 
morning  when  Chalmers  did  not  appear, 
Duncan  had  been  invitefl  to  rceet  him. 
Chalmers  clove  to  his  calm  philosophical 
friend  in  spite  of  orthodox  bints,  and  w.%s 
always  ready  to  eulogise  his  virtues,  which 
he  knew  full  well— though  occasionally  ia 
sarcastic  moods  he  used  to  style  him  "  the 
best  specimen  of  the  natural  man  he  had 
ever  known."  Few  loud  professors  of 
religion  worked  in  welldoing  as  he  did, 
benefitting  as  many  as  he  could,  injuring 
none.  What  his  opinions  were  no  man 
knew  ;  but  many  of  his  good  deeds  were 
manifest,  and  he  did  goofl  in  secret.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  yefirs  he  lived  in  daily 
anticipation  of  death— not  blinded  to  its 
dread  reality  by  a  clouded  intellect,  but 
waiting  serenely  and  without  fear  to  give  in 
his  account  to  Him  who  judgeth  righteously 
both  those  who  walk  calmly  in  the  ways  of 
conviction  and  of  duty,  and  those  who  rush 
along  and  stumble  towards  and  away  from 
the  lofty  paths  of  enthusiasm.  Professor 
Duncan  died  on  the  23d  of  March  1858,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

DUNCAN,  Rev.  James,  a  native  of 
Kirkcaldy,  was  the  minister  of  the  Came- 
ronian  congregation  in  the  village  of  Den- 
holm,  Roxburghshire,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  He  had  none  of  those  high  ac- 
complishments of  language  in  his  sermons 
which  go  to  make  up  pulpit  eloquence,  but 
he  preached  as  does  a  plain,  honest  man, 
who,  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  law,  en- 
deavours to  persuade  men.  Not  only  was 
he  diligent  as  a  disciplinarian  amongst  his 
own  flock,  hut  any  gross  misdi-meanour  of 
which  the  villagers  had  been  guilty  was  also 
sure  to  he  referred  to  by  him  in  his  discourse. 
His  soul  was  grieved  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  he  ascertained  that  several 
working-men,  "who,  vainly  wise,  renounced 
their  God,"  had  come  to  work  in  the  village. 
He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  one_  Sab- 
bath specially  in  defence  of  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  and  many  of  his  re- 
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marks  were  so  memorable  that  they  are  still 
distinctly  quoted  in  the  district.  In  Mr 
Duncan's  conjjregatiou  might  sometimes 
have  been  seen  young  visitors,  who  went 
there  mure  for  the  purpose  of  being  amused 
by  his  plain  outspeiiking,  than  of  receiving 
benefit  from  his  pious  admonitions.  One  of 
these  amusement-liuiitcrs  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  one  iSabbath  by  passively  re- 
fusing to  search  out  a  passage  of  Scripture 
which  Mr  Duncan  asked  the  congregation 
to  look  at ;  upon  which  the  minister,  who 
saw  the  listlessness  of  this  youth,  pointed 
him  out,  and  thus  spoke — '"  It  would  serve 
that  lad  a  great  deal  better  if  he  would  seek 
out  the  place,  rather  than  sit  there  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  hands  on  bis 
haffets."  A  band  of  "stravaging"  youths 
from  Hawick  dandered  into  the  meeting- 
house one  Sabbath  morning  during  divine 
service.  They  did  not  remain  until  the 
close,  but  went  abruptly  out,  disturbing  the 
peaceful  worshippers,  besides  annoying  the 
minister.  He,  however,  not  wishing  to  let 
their  troublesome  behaviour  pass  without 
special  notice,  thus  addressed  them — "Are 
your  feet  cold  already  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the 
last  of  the  erratic  band ;  "  it's  no  oor  feet 
that's  cauld,  it's  the  sermon  that's  cauld." 
Although  these  and  similar  incidents  may 
seem  to  be  at  once  coarse  and  eccentric  when 
compared  with  the  refinements  of  the  puljut  in 
our  day,  they  were,  nevertheless,  quite  com- 
mon about  sixty  years  ago.  The  "  fencing" 
of  the  tables  at  the  communion  was  an 
occasion  on  which  Mr  Duncan  rendered  him- 
self very  impressive.  He  debarred  from  the 
Lord  .s  table,  not  only  the  most  heinous  of 
criminals,  drunkards,  and  unclean  persons, 
but,  in  his  homily,  he  ako  excluded,  as  unfit 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  all  those  who 
go  about  their  neighbour's  houses  backbiting 
and  gossiping,  who  walk  on  the  Sabbath, 
&c.,  &c.  A  few  days  previous  to  a  com- 
munion Sabbath  he  had  heard  that  some  of 
the  villagers  had  been  stealing  firewood  from 
the  plantations  of  Cavers  estate,  and  he 
thereupon  included  in  his  black  list  "'all 
those  persons  who  carry  away  sticks  from 
Cavers  plantations  without  authority."  This 
special  reference  to  firewood  stealing  was 
told  to  the  Laird  of  Cavers,  who,  in  con- 
sideration thereof,  granted  to  Mr  Duncan 
a  pension  of  £10  a-jear.  Many  more  of  his 
sayings  are  yet  oftimes  repeated  by  those 
who  love  to  linger  in  memory  on  his  long 
and  laborious  career.  His  attainments  as  a 
linguist  were  great ;  and  many  a  youth  of 
rank  and  ft>rtune,  who  gave  promise  of  be- 
coming a  scholar,  were  entrusted  to  his  care 
before  being  sent  to  a  university.  It  was 
he  who  had  the  direction  of  the  studies  of 
Dr  Leyden,  the  celebrated  orientalist  and 
poet.  That  his  learning  was  appreciated, 
and  his  piety  and  ministerial  labours  were 
atlmired,  we  have  ample  testimony.  His 
tombstone  in  Cavers  churchyard  has  the 
foUowiug  truthful  inscription  :— "Kev.  Jas. 
Duncan,  died  August  3,  1830,  aged  70. 
The  Cameronian  Congregation  in  Denholm, 


among  whom  he  laboured  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  have  erected  this  stone  in  token  of 
the  regard  they  cherish  for  the  sincerity  and 
exemplary  piety  of  his  character,  his  faith- 
fulness in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  and  unwearied  soUcitude  for  their 
best  interests." 

DUNDAS,  Earl  of  Zetland,  The  Family 
OF. — "  The  Dundases,"  says  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  "are  descended  of  a  family  to 
which  the  historian  and  the  genealogist 
have  assigned  an  origin  of  high  antiquity 
and  splendour,  but  which  has  been  stiU 
more  remarkable  for  producing  a  series  of 
men  eminently  distinguished  for  their  public 
services  in  the  highest  offices  in  Scotland." 
The  chief  of  the  house  is  James  Dundaa, 
Esq.  of  Dundas  ;  and  of  the  distinguished 
branches,  the  principal  are — 1,  Dundas  of 
Blair  Castle,  county  of  Perth,  now  repre- 
sented by  Richard  Leslie  Bruce  Dundas, 
Esq.,  major  in  the  army,  representative  also 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bruce  of  Airth  ; 
2,  Dundas  of  Arniston  ;  3,  Dundas  of  Dud- 
dingston  ;  4,  Dundas  of  Fingask.  Tiiomas 
Dunda-s,  grandson  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Dundas  of  Fingask,  married  Berthea, 
daughter  of  John  Bailie  of  Castlecarry, 
county  of  Stirling,  and  had  issue— Thomas 
Dundas,  M.P.  for  Orkney  and  Zetland,  who 
succeeded  at  Fingask,  and  married  Lady 
.Janet  Maitland,  by  whom  he  had  issue ; 
and  Laurence  Dundas,  the  second  son.  1, 
Laurence  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Kerse,  com- 
missary-general and  contractor  to  the  army 
from  1748  to  1759,  was  created  a  baronet, 
16th  November  1762,  with  remainder,  in 
default  of  male  issue,  to  his  brother,  Thomas 
Dundas,  Esq.  of  Fingask.  Sir  Lawrence 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Major 
Alexander  Bruce  of  Keunet,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  son.  2,  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  born  in  1741,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1781,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Dundas  of  Aske,  county 
of  York,  m  August  13,  1794.  His  lordship 
married,  24th  May  1764,  Lady  Charlotte 
Wentworth,  second  daughter  of  William, 
third  Earl  FitzwUliam,  by  whomhehad  issue, 
Laurence  Dundas  the  second  peer,  who  died 
14th  June  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Laurence  Dundas,  second  baron, 
born  10th  A))ril  1766,  who  was  created 
Eari  of  Zethmd  in  1838.  His  lordship,  who 
was  lord-lieutenant  and  vice-admiral  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  and  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  York,  married,  21st  April  1794, 
Harriot,  third  daughter  of  General  John 
Hale  {of  the  family  of  Hale  of  King's 
Walden,  Hertfordshire),  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Chaloner,  Esq.  of  Guisborough, 
county  of  York,  and  by  her,  who  died  April 
18,  1834,  has  had  issue. 

DUNDAS,  Thomas,  Eari  of  Zetland, 
Lord  Dundas,  son  of  Lawrence,  first  earl, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1839  ;  married,  1823, 
Sophia  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Hedworth 
Williamson,  Bart.,  and  has  issue. 

DUNFERMLINE,  Baron  J  ames  Abeb- 

CKOMBIE,  of  Dunfermline,  in  the  county  of 
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Fife,  was  the  third  son  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  hero  of  Alexaadria, 
by  his  wife  Mary  Ann,  the  daughter  of 
John  Menides,  Esq.  of  Femton,  Perthshire. 
On  the  news  reaching  England  of  her  hus- 
band's glorious  death  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, his  lady  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baroness  Abercrombie  of 
Aboukir.  Her  third  son,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  was  bom  on  the  7th  November  1776. 
Having  adopted  the  legal  profession,  he  be- 
came a  barrister  in  England  in  1800.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts ;  appointed  Judge  Advocate-General 
in  1827;  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Scotland  in  1830 ;  and  Master  of 
the  Mint  in  1834.  He  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835,  and  held 
that  high  office  till  1839,  when,  on  resigning 
it,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Dunfermline.  His  lordship  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion for  the  abolished  office  of  Scottish  Chief 
Baron.  He  married,  on  the  14th  of  June 
1802,  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Edger- 
ton  Legh  of  Westhall  Legh,  Cheshire,  and 
had  an  only  son,  the  second 

DUNFERMLINE,  Baron, of  Dunferm- 
line  (Ralph  Abercrombie),  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kinijdom,  K.C.B.  in  1851. 
He  was  Minister  Resident  at  Florence  from 
December  1835  to  January  1830  ;  Minister 
Pleni])otentiary  to  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion from  .January  18.39  to  May  1S40 ; 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Turin  from  May  1840  to  Nov. 
1851 ;  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  from  Nov.  1861  to  Dec. 
1858.  Ralph  Abercromby,  second  baron, 
was  born  in  1803 ;  succeeded  his  father, 
James,  in  1858  ;  married  Lady  Mary  Eliza, 
eldest  daughter  of  Gilbert,  second  Earl  of 
Minto,  and  has  issue— the  Hon.  Mary 
Catherine  Elizabeth,  born  in  1849. 

DURHAM,  The  Family  oe.— The  sur- 
name Dm'ham  Is  derived  from  the  city  of 
that  name  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
firet  holder  of  it  in  Scotland  settled  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  [n 
the  reig-n  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  Sir  William 
Durham,  a  distinguished  knight,  had  a 
grant,  in  1322,  from  that  monarch,  of  the 
lands  of  Grange,  afterwards  called  Granfre 
Durham,  in  Forfarshire.  A  descendant  of 
this  Sir  William,  John  Durham,  having 
reahsed  a  fortune  by  engaging  in  commercial 
pursuits,  acquired  the  lands  of  Pitkerrow, 
Omachie,  &c.  His  great-grandson.  Sir 
Ja,mes  Durham,  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
His  son.  Sir  James  Durham  of  Pitkerrow, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bv  the  same 
monarch  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Director  of  the  RoUs,  from  which  offices 
he  was  removed  during  Cromwell's  time, 
but  at  the  Restoration  was  re-instated  in 
them,  when  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charles  II.  His  third 
son,  Sir  Alex.ander  Durham,  for  his  services 
in  the  royal  cause,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  and  constituted  Lord-Lyon-King-.at- 
Arms.  He  died  unmarried,  when  he  be- 
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queathed  the  lands  of  Largo,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  purchase,  to  his  nephew  Frands, 
the  son  of  his  eldest  brother,  James  of  Pit- 
kerrow, one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow. 
The  estate  of  Largo  fonnerly  belonged  to 
the  famous  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
who  received  a  grant  of  it  from  James  III. 
in  1483,  and  it  continued  in  possession  of 
his  descendants  till  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was  purchased 
by  Sir  Alexander  Durham,  Lord-Lyon.  The 
above-named  Francis  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  James  Durham,  Esq.  of  Largo, 
who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Rutherford  of  Hunthill.  This 
lady 
and 

and  honours  of  Lord  Rutherford,  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  dormant  since  the 
death  of  Robert,  the  fuurtli  baron,  in  1724. 
Her  descendant.  Admiral  Sir  Phihp  Charles 
Durham,  quartered  tlie  .-vrms  of  Rutherfonl 
wilh  hLs  own,  and  the  family  claims  the 
peerage  of  Rutherford. 


served  in  the  army  no  less  than  seventy 
years,  having  entered  as  a  comet  in  the  2d 
Dragoon  Guards  on  the  22d  June  1769. 
On  the  1st  of  September  1794  he  received 
the  brevet  of  major ;  and  having  raised  the 
Fifeshire  Fencibles,  he  was  appointed  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  that  corps  on  the  23d  October 
1794.  From  March  1804  to  December  1808 
he  acted  as  Brigadier  and  Major-General  in 
Ireland.  He  received  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  25th  April  1808 ;  and  in  December 
was  placed  on  the  staff  in  Scotland.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in 
1813,  and  that  of  General  in  1830.  He  died 
on  the  Gth  of  February  1840.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  but,  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded 
in  his  estates  by  his  brother,  WUliain  Dur- 
ham, Esq. 

DU IIHAM,  Admiral,  Sir  Philip  Chas., 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  White,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Mihtary  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  Knight  of  the  French  Mihtary  Order  of 
Merit,  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  James 
Durham  of  Largo,  in  Fifi-shire,  and  was  one 
of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Roy.al  George, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Kempen- 
felt,  when  that  ill-fated  ship  sunk  at  her 
anchors  at  Spithead,  by  which  melancholy 
accident  nine  hundred  souls  are  supposed  to 
have  perished — amcmg  whom  were  the  Rear- 
Ad  miral,  several  of  the  officers,  and  many 
women  and  children.  Captain  Waghorn, 
Lieutenant  Durham,  and  about  300  others 
were  picked  up  by  the  boats.*      At  the 


set  and  sank,  by  which  fatal  accident  about  nine 
hundred  persons  wore  instantly  launched  into 
eternity,  among  whom  was  that  brave  and  ex- 
perienced officer  Rear-Admiral  Kompenfelt.  Tho 
Royal  Georgehadbeen  careened  to  haveherseams 
caulked  as  ehe  lay  at  anchor,  without  going  into 
harbour.  This  surely  was  a  hazardous  expedient, 
especially  in  a  roadstead  so  much  exposed  to  sud- 
den squalls  as  Spithead ;  and  the  object  to  be 
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commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in 
1793,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  commanded 
the  Spitfire  sloop,  and  captured  several  of 
the  enemy's  privateers.  On  the  24th  June, 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  made  post  into  the 
Hind,  of  28  guns,  stationed  in  the  channel. 
Early  in  1794,  Captain  Durham,  beins  otf 
the  Start,  was  chased  by  si.\  French  frigates, 
one  of  which  approached  so  near  to  the 
Hind  as  to  exchange  a  few  shot,  which 
killed  two  men  and  wounded  some  others. 
Captain  Durham,  before  the  rest  could  come 
up,  got  close  in  shore,  upon  which  the 
Frenchmen  tacked  and  stood  over  to  tlieu' 
own  coast.  Our  officer  was  soon  after  a]3- 
pointed  to  tlie  Anson,  a  cut-down  04, 
mounting  4G  guns,  24-pounders  on  the  main- 
deck,  long  twelves  and  42-pounder  can-u- 
nades  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 
In  this  ship  he  was  employed  for  sevei-al 
years  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Ireland, 
principally  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren.  In  the  summer  of  1795, 
the  Anson  formed  part  of  the  armament 
Bent  against  Quiberon,  the  proceedings  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Vis- 
count Exmouth.  On  the  30th  March  1790, 
in  company  with  La  Pomone,  Galatea,  and 
Artois,  she  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
sail  going  for  provisions  for  the  French  fleet 
in  Brest,  under  the  escort  of  five  frigates,  a 
ship  of  22,  and  a  1  >rig  uf  20  guns.  An  en- 
gagement iiuuiediaUly  ensuei-l ;  but,  the 
enemy  |  lU.sbing  thr.  lugh  the  Passage  du  Uaz, 
the  ouly  ships  t;ikeu  were  I'Etoile,  of  30 
guns,  and  four  merchantmen.  On  the  27th 
July  1797,  the  Anson  assisted  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  La  CaUiope,  French  frigate,  and 
capture  of  her  convoy  laden  with  naval 
stores.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year, 
in  company  with  the  Phaeton,  she  took  La 
Daphne,  of  30  guns  and  276  men,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  In  the  ensuing  autumn, 
the  same  .ships,  being  ofl"  Bordeaux,  cap- 
tured La  Flore,  of  30  guns.  After  seeing 
the  last-mentioned  prize  safe  into  Plymouth, 
Captain  Durham  was  employed  watching  a 
French  squadron,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  on  board,  destined  to  join  the  rebels 

gained  by  it  should  have  been  very  important  and 
very  evident  to  have  justified  its  adoption  ;  and  if 
in  this  instance  it  was  at  all  justifiable,  the  execu- 
tion of  it  ouKht  to  have  been  attended  to  witli 
peculiar  care.  But  the  dreadful  accident  which 
happened  aifords  a  fatal  procf  that  the  proper 
precautions  for  security  had  not  been  taken.  On 
the  above-mentioned  day,  at  six  a.bi.,  the 
weather  being  fine,  and  the  wind  moderate,  it 
was  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  heel  the 
ship,  and  orders  for  that  purpose  were  accordingly 
^ven.  By  ten  o'clock  she  was  careened  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  workmen  to  get  to  the  pait 
that  leaked ;  but  in  order  to  repair  it  as  eticc- 
tually  as  possible,  the  ship  was  heeled  anotlier 
streak.  After  this  was  done,  the  ship's  crew 
were  allowed  to  go  to  dinner,  but  the  dockyard 
men  continued  at  their  work,  and  had  almost 
finished  it.  when  a  sudden  and  violent  squall 
took  the  ship  on  the  raised  side,  and  the  lower 
deck  ports  toleeward,  having  been  unaccountably 
left  open,  the  water  rushed  iu ;  in  less  than 
eight  minutes  the  ship  filled,  and  sank  so  rapidly 


in  Ireland.  He  kept  compauy  for  three 
weeks,  experiencing  much  bad  weather, 
untU  the  enemy  appeared  off  the  Irish  coast, 
and  were  encountered  by  Su:  John  B. 
Warren.  The  Anson,  in  consequence  of  a 
press  of  sail,  unfortunately  carried  away  her 
mixen-mast,  main  lower,  and  top-sail  yards, 
on  the  night  of  the  11th  October  1798,  juat 
•as  she  was  closing  with  the  sternmost  of  the 
French  ships,  and  her  commander,  officers, 
and  men  flattering  themselves  they  should 
be  fully  repaid  for  all  their  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  By  indefatigable  exertions  the 
ship  was  got  in  a  st.ite  lit  for  service,  and 
joined  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  action,  en- 
gaging live  French  frigates  for  a  consider- 
able jicriod,  and  sustaining  a  loss  of  four 
officers  and  eleven  men  badly  wounded,  four 
of  the  latter  nicrtally.  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  C'aplahi  Durham,  in  company 
with  the  Kangaroo  sloop,  fell  in  with,  and, 
after  a  gallantly-disputed  action  of  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  captured  La  Loire,  pierced 
for  50  guns,  mounting  46,  with  664  seamen 
and  soldiers,  48  of  whom  were  killed  and 
75  wounded.  The  Anson  had  2  men  killed 
and  14  wounded.  La  Loire  had  on  board 
clothing  complete  for  3000  men,  1020  mus- 
kets, 200  sabres,  300  iDouches,  25  cases  of 
miLsket-baU  cartridges,  and  one  brass  field- 
piece,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  entrenching  tools.  She  had  previously 
been  severely  handled  and  much  crippled 
by  the  Mermaid,  a  small  frigate  com- 
manded by  the  late  Captain  Newman.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  national 
vessels,  the  Anson,  during  the  time  she  was 
commanded  by  Capt.ain  Durham,  captured 
several  French  and  Spanish  privateers. 
She  was  also  in  occasional  attendance  on 
theu'  late  Majesties  at  We^TUOuth.  On  the 
9th  September  1799  a  grand  naval  fete,  con- 
sisting of  a  ball  and  dinner  party,  was  given 
on  board  by  Captain  Durham  and  his  lady, 
which  the  royal  family  honoured  with  their 
presence.  We  next  find  Captain  Durham 
commanding  the  Endymion  frigate,  and 
employed  in  escorting  the  trade  from  Portu- 
gal and  the  Mediterranean.     In  1802  the 

that  the  otficers  in  their  confusion  made  no 
signal  of  distress  ;  nor  indeed  if  they  had,  could 
any  assistance  have  availed,  for  after  her  lower 
ports  were  in  the  water,  no  exertions  could  have 
prevented  her  from  going  to  tlie  bottom.  When 
the  Royal  George  went  down  there  were  upwards 
of  1200  persons  on  board,  including  300  women 
and  children.  The  people  who  were  on  deck,  to 
the  number  of  200  and  upwards,  were  saved  by 
going  out  on  the  topsail  yards,  which  remained 
above  water  after  the  ship  reached  the  bottom. 
About  seventy  more  were  picked  up  by  the  boats 
from  the  other  ships  at  the  anchorage.  Rear- 
Admiral  Kempenfelt.  the  rest  of  the  officers,  and 
about  nine  hundred  people  were  drowned.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  since  been  made  to  weigh 
the  Royal  George,  but  in  vain  In  thebegiuning 
of  17»3  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kingston,  in  the  island  of  Portsea.  to  the 
memory  ot  Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt  and  his 
fellow-sufferers.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  also 
raised  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows,  &c.,  of  those  who  perished. 
157 
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Hon.  East  India  Company  presented  him 
with  a  service  of  plate,  value  400  guineas, 
for  his  peculiar  attention  in  convoying  safe 
home  a  large  fleet  of  Indiamen.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  in  180S,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Defiance,  of  74  guns,  the 
fastest  sailing  ship  of  her  rate  in  the  British 
navy.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year, 
he  re-captured  the  Flying  Fish,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  laden  with  ivory,  gold  dust, 
&c.  The  Defiance  formed  part  of  the  force 
under  Sir  Robert  Caliler,  in  the  action  with 
the  combined  squadrons  of  France  and 
Spain,  July  22,  18u5,  on  which  occasion  she 
had  one  man  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
On  the  ever-memoraUe  2l3t  October  in  the 
same  year,  she  sustained  a  niuch  heavier 
loss,  having  had  17  men  slain  and  53 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  number  was 
Cai)taiu  Durham,  whose  exertions  after  the 
battle  in  endeavourmg  to  save  I'Aigle,  a 
French  74,  from  being  wrecked,  were  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Nelson's  gallant  suc- 
cessor, Vice-Admual  CoUingwood,  in  his 
official  despatches.  At  the  pubUc  funeral 
of  his  heroic  chief,  our  officer  bore  the  banner 
of  the  deceased,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
He  subsequently  commanded  the  Renown, 
of  74  guns,  and  from  her  removed  into  the 
Colossus  of  the  same  force,  in  which  ship  he 
terminated  his  services  as  a  captain.  His 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  flag-officer  took 
phice  July  31,  1810.  In  1811  we  find  Eear- 
Admiral  Durham  commanding  a  division  of 
the  North  Sea  fleet,  employed  off  the 
Scheldt.  During  the  two  following  years 
his  flag  was  flying  on  board  the  Bulwark, 
in  the  Channel.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  proceeded 
thither  in  the  Venerable,  74.  On  his  pas- 
sage out,  in  company  with  the  Cyane  sloop, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  and 
capture  two  French  frigates  of  the  largest 
class,  the  Alemene  and  Iphigeuia.  The 
former,  in  an  attempt  to  board  the  Vener- 
able, had  32  officers  and  men  slain,  and  50 
wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  British,  two 
seamen  were  killed  and  four  wounded.  A 
few  days  previous  to  the  above  event,  the  , 
Veneralile  had  captui'ed  Le  Jason,  French 
letter  of  marque,  from  Bordeaux,  bound  [ 
for  New  York,  with  a  cargo  composed  of  ' 
silks,  wines,  and  other  articles  of  mer- 1 
chandise.  On  the  2d  January  1815,  Rear- 
Admiral  Durham  was  nominated  a  K.C.B. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  coope- 
rated  with  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
James  Leith  in  reducing  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  and  securing  the  other  French 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  for  Louis 
XVIII.  For  this  service,  he  was  rewarded  , 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Military  ' 
Merit  of  France.  Sir  Philip  C.  Durham 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral, 
August  12,  1817.  He  represeut-d  Queens- 
borough  in  Pari  ament  in  1830,  and  Devizes 
in  18j7.  He  marr.cd,  fii-st,  in  17a9,  Lady 
Charlotte  Bruce,  third  daughter  an  1  seventh 
child  of  Charles,   fitth  Earl  of  Elgin,   by  | 
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Martha,  only  child  of  Thomas  White,  Esq., 
banker  in  London.  Lady  Charlotte's 
mother  filled  the  highly  important  office  of 
governess  to  her  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Man-ied, 
secondly,  October  16,  1817,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Henders..u,  Bart.,  of  Fifeshire. 
He  died  2d  April  1845. 

DYSAKT,  the  Earl  of.  The  Family  of. 
— William  Murray,  of  the  house  of  Wood- 
end,  descended  from  Patrick  Murray,  third 
son  of  Sir  David  Murray  of  TuUihardine, 
was  sou  of  Wm.  Murray,  minister  of  Dysart, 
in  Fifeshire,  and  nephew  of  Thomas  Murray, 
first  preceptor  and  the  secretary  to  King 
Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
brought  to  court  by  his  uncle  in  early 
th  ;  and  being  of  the  same  age  with  the 
and  educated  along  with  him,  a 
great  degree  of  intimacy  took  place  between 
them.  When  Charles  succeeded  to  the 
Crown,  he  appointed  Mr  Murray  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber.  He  had 
great  credit  with  the  king,  not  only  in  pro- 
curing private  favours  but  in  all  his  councils. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Dysart  and  Lord 
Huntingtower  bj  patent,  dated  at  Oxford  3d 
August  1B43.  During  the  civil  wars  he  was 
much  employed  in  negotiations  of  import- 
ance, and  he  was  sent  over  with  instructions 
to  the  Scottish  Commissioners  at  Breda  in 
1650,  when  they  were  treating  with  King 
Charles  II.  for  his  return  to  Scotland.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Bruce,  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Clackmannan,  and  had  by  her  two 
daughters— Ehzabeth,  Countess  of  Dysart 
{see  Countess  of  Dysart),  Lady  Margaret, 
who  married  to  William,  second  Lord  May- 
nard.  The  Countess,  by  hir  Lionel  Tal- 
mash,  had — 1st,  Lionel,  Earl  of  Dysart ; 
2d,  Hon.  Thomas  Talmash,  a  brave  officer, 
who  served  seventeen  campaigns.  He  had 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  ; 
had  the  command  of  the  5th  Regiment  of 
Foot  conferred  on  him,  1685 ;  entered 
heartily  into  the  Revolution  ;  was  consti- 
tuted colonel  of  the  2d,  or  Coldstream  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards,  1st  May  1689  ;  a,nd 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition 
against  Brest,  1694,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  13th  June 
that  year,  being  then  M.  P.  for  Chippenham. 
A  fine  engraving  of  this  gallant  officer,  by 
Houbraken,  is  in  the  collection  of  '*  Birch's 
Illustrious  Characters  ;"  3d,  Hon.  WilUam 
Tahnash,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  killed 
the  Him.  William  Carnegie,  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Southesk,  in  a  duel  at  Paris, 
1681.  He  had  the  command  of  a  man-of- 
war  in  the  i-eign  of  King  William,  and  died 
of  a  fever  in  the  West  Indies.  1st,  Lady 
Ehzabeth,  married  to  Archibald,  first  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  had  issue,  and  died  in  1735  ; 
2d,  L;uly  Catharine,  married,  first,  to  James, 
Lord  Down,  eldest  sim  and  heir-apparent 
of  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Moray,  and  had 
two  daughters  ;  2d,  to  John,  fifteenth  Earl 
of  Sutherland,  without  issue.  The  family 
of  Talmash  baa  been  seated  for  many  ages 
in  Suffolk,  and  possessed  Bentley,  in  that 
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county,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Kint;  John  ; 
they  afterwards  acquireii  Helmiiiaham,  by 
ma'-riage  with  the  ilaugliter  ami  heir  of 
Helniingham  of  Helmingham  ;  aivl  several 
of  them  served  the  office  of  High  Sheritf  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Reference  is  made  to 
Collin's  Baronetage,  I.  70-76,  for  an 
account  of  thin  ancient  family.  Lionel, 
second  Earl  of  Dvsart,  elde.-it  mn  of  the 
Countess,  hail,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
mother,  the  style  of  Lcml  Huntingtower,  .and 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  O.Nfor(l,  1678  and  1683. 
He  succeeded  his  mother  in  the  earldcmi  of 
Dysart,  1690;  was  cliosen  raeralier  fi^r  the 
county  of  Suffolk  in  1()98  ;  and  re-chosen 
1700  and  1701.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  he  had  the  offer  of  the  |iatent  of  a 
baron  of  England,  which  he  declined  ;  and 
was  a  fourth  time  chosen  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk  ;  also  high  steward  of  Iiiswich,  <inil 
dieil  3d  Feliru.ary  172H.  His  lordsliip 
married  in  1680  Grace,  eldest  daughter  (ami 
co-heiress  with  her  sister  Marv,  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Bradf..rd),  of  Sir  Thom.as  Wilhra- 
ham  of  Woo  Ihey,  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
Bart.,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  Lionel,  Lord 
Huntingtower,  who  pre-deceased  his  fiither. 
Li  ird  Huntingtower  married  Miss  Henrietta 
Hesige,  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Lionel,  third 
Earl  of  Dysart,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  1726.  He  was  invested  with  the 
Order  of  the  Thistle  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1770,  in  his  sixty-thii-d  year.  A  grand- 
daughter of  his  lordship,  Maria  Caroline 
Maimers,  was  married  to  Viscount  Macduff, 
eldest  son  and  heir-ajiparent  of  Alexander, 
third  Earl  of  Fife,  and  dying  at  Edinburgh 
without  issue,  in  December  180.5,  was  buried 
at  Helmingham.  A  very  picturesque  and 
beautiful  portrait  of  this  lady  was  published 
in  1807,  as  follows  :— 

"  Stranger,  or  friend,  in  this  faint  sketch  behold 
An  angel's  fieure  in  a  mortal  mnnid; 
In  human  beant.v  thou-^h  the  form  excell'd. 
Each  fe.ture  yielded  to  the  mind  it  held  ; 
Heaven  claim'd  the  spark  of  its  ffitherial  flame, 
And  earth  return'd  it  spot'ess  as  it  came  : 
So  die  the  eond,  the  beauteous,  and  the  kind. 
And.  dying,  leave  a  lesson  to  mankind." 

Lionel,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Dysart,  was 
born  in  1736.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
the  third  Earl,  in  1770;  and  dying  in 
1799,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  fifth  Earl  of  Dysart,  Wilbrahani, 
who  was  horn  in  1739,  and  inherited  the 
estates  of  the  Wilbrahams  at  Woodhey,  in 
Cheshire.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Navy  at  an  early  age,  and  afterwards  went 
into  the  army.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
major,  and  then  retired.  He  died  without 
issue,  when  the  peerage  devolved  on  his  only 
surviving  sister,  Louisa,  Countess  of  Dysart, 
who  was  born  in  1745,  and  married  in  1765 
John  Manners,  Esq.  of  Grantham  Grange, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  (who 
died  in  1792)  her  ladyship  had  a  large 
family.  She  was  succeeded  by  hergrandson, 
Lionel  William  John    Talmash,   Earl   of 


Dysart  and  Baron  Huntingtower,  born  in 
1794.  He  succeeded  his  grandmother, 
Louisa,  sixth  Countess,  in  1792".  He  mar- 
ried in  1819  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
.SweenyToone,  Esq.,  and  has  issue— William 
Lionel  Felix,  Lord  Huntingtower,  and  other 
children. 

DY.SART,  Eliz.vbetb,  Countess  of,  the 
eldest  daughter,  succeeded  her  father  in  the 
title.  She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon 
be.auty,  .and  of  splendid  talent;.  She  had  a 
wonderfid  quick-ness  ni  ap|u'eheasion,  and 
an  auiaziug  vivacity  in  conversation.  She 
liad  studied  not  only  divinity  and  history, 
butmathematicsand  philosophy.  Cromwell 
himself— the  stern  Cromwell— was  unable  to 
resist  her  blanilishments.  She  married, 
first.  Sir  Lionel  Talmash  of  Helmingham, 
in  the  couoty  of  Suffolk,  Bart.,  who  died  in 
1069  :  and  on  the  5th  December  1670  she 
obt.iined  from  King  Charles  II.  a  charter 
under  the  great  seal,  ratifying  the  letters 
patent  to  her  father,  William,  Earl  of 
Dysart,  and  bis  heirs  therein  expressed,  of 
the  titles  of  Earl  of  Dysart  and  Lord  Hunt- 
ingtower, dated  atOx'foril,  3d  Augu.st  1643  ; 
and  as  these  titles  had  been  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  His  Majesty  by  the  Countiss, 
he  of  new  granted  thera  to  the  Countess, 
and  to  such  of  her  issue  as  she  might  nomi- 
nate in  writing  under  her  hand  at  any  time 
of  her  life,  and  the  heirs  of  such  nominee, 
the  eldest  always  succeeding  without  divi- 
sion, if  a  female  ;  and  in  failure  of  such 
nomination,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the 
heirs  whatever  of  the  said  Countess  to  suc- 
ceed without  division,  with  the  former  pre- 
cedency. The  Countess  married,  secondly, 
at  Petersh.am,  17th  February  1671-2,  John, 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  K.G.,  His  Majesty's 
Commissioner  for  Scotland.  After  their 
marriage  they  made  a  progress  round  the 
country,  where  they  were  attended  and  re- 
ceived with  regal  pomp  and  respect.  All 
the  power  of  Scotland  was  vested  in  their 
hands  for  many  years.  His  Grace  died 
24th  August_1683.  The  Duchess  survived 
till  June  1696,  and  was  buried  in  Petersham 
church  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  By  the 
Duke  she  had  no  issue  ;  but  by  Sir  Lionel 
Talmash  her  Grace  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  six  died  young. 


EDGAR,  The  Eight  Rev.  HErniT.-  This 
clergyman,  whose  name  is  omitted  in  all  the 
catalogues  annexed  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
History  of  Scothand,  was  consecrated  at 
Cupar,  in  Fife,  on  the  1st  November  1759, 
by  the  Bishops  White,  Falconer,  Rait,  and 
Alexander.  He  was  formerly  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Arbroath.  'The  reason  of 
the  omission  now  mentioned  is  perhaps  fur- 
nished by  the  circumstance  that  Mr  Edgar 
was  at  first  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
White.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  however, 
that  he  succeeded  his  principal  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  district  of  Fife,  and  con- 
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tinued  to  perform  his  dutiea,  there  as  long 
as  he  lived.  The  period  of  his  death  is  no- 
where recorded,  but  it  admits  of  no  doubt 
that  he  survived  his  predecessor  at  least 
several  years. 

ELLICE,  The  Eight  Hon.  Edw.U!D, 
M.P.,  claimed  no  pedigree  beyond  his  de- 
scent from  several  generations  of  freeholders 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  believed  to  be 
descendants  of  one  original  settler  of  their 
surname  who  crossed  the  borders  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  during  the  civil 
wars.  His  own  family,  we  believe,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  generally  followed 
agricultural  pursuits,  till  his  grandfather 
engaged  in  business  in  the  Transatlantic 
States  on  the  American  war  of  independence. 
Mr  ElUce's  father,  a  man  of  good  commer- 
cial business  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
being  a  loyalist,  removed  to  Montreal,  in 
Canada.  The  f.ather  there  founded  the  great 
mercantile  house  of  Inglis,  EUice,  &  Co., 
and  before  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
firm  established  a  house  in  the  city  of 
London.  The  father  had  a  large  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  Edward,  the 
subject  of  our  present  memoir,  was  the  third 
son.     He  was  bom  in  Golden  Square,  Lon- 


he  remained  there,  or  wh.at  rank  he  gained 
in  competition  with  his  schoolfellows,  is 
unknown  ;  but  the  instruction  of  such  a 
public  school  was  obviously  a  great  advan- 
tage to  him.  He  was  then  sent  to  the 
Scottish  University  of  St  Andrews,  where 
he  remained  a  considerable  time.  Mr  EUice 
never  claimed  any  great  proficiency  in  the 
dead  languages,  but  he  used  to  say  that  at 
least  he  had  acquired  his  own  living  tongue, 
and  a  love  of  ancient  history  and  classical 
biography.  He  also  attended  lectures  on 
Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  andBeUes  Lettres. 
For  a  youth  designed  for  commerce  and  the 
office  of  a  city  merchant  such  an  education 
was  of  itself  a  good  cajntal ;  and  he  ever 
expressed  a  deep  gratitude  to  his  father  for 
the  superior  education  afforded  him.  From 
St  Andrews  Mr  EUice  passed  to  the  city 
house  as  a  clerk ;  and  there  he  formed 
his  business  habits,  his  unwearying  power 
of  application,  and  his  respect  for  punctu- 
aUty.  The  exact  duration  of  his  city  clerk- 
ship is  not  known,  but  he  was  early  sent  to 
Canada  on  business  of  the  firm,  who  were 
then  among  the  largest  shipowners  in  the 
world.  He  has  stated  that  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  was  in  1803,  more  than 
half  a  century  since.  Mr  Ellice  at  that 
time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  families  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  capitalists  of 
the  States.  He  made  several  voyages  to  the 
New  World,  and  lastly,  in  1850,  he  again 
visited  the  Northern  continent,  purely  from 
the  interest  of  a  traveller  desiring  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  social  progi'ess  since 
his  previous  visit,  an  interval  of  some  years  ; 
and  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his 


friends  he  would  have  re-crossed  the  Atlantic 
last  year  from  interest  in  the  causes  and 
probable  consequences  of  the  deplorable  civil 
war  now  raging  in  the  States.  He  had  for 
years  said  that  he  had  outlived  the  American 
race  of  statesmen — that  Calhoun,  Webster, 
and  Clay  were  the  last  of  that  class.  He 
said  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  m.aterial  w.a3  stiU 
left  in  sufficient  abumlauee  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply ;  but  that  the  intelligent,  instructed,  and 
wealthy  classes  had  thrown  away  the  staff 
from  their  hands  by  the  concession  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  an  equal  vote  to  every 
foreigner  who  had  landed  twelve  months  on 
the  shores  of  America.  Tins  fatal  poUtical 
mistake,  he  said,  was  aggravated  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive  in  a  Feder.al 
Union  which  separate  States'  rights.  For 
years  he  had  openly  said  in  society,  and 
WTitten  to  every  correspondent  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  a  political  crisis  was  impend- 
ing, which  could  only  involve  an  internecine 
civil  war— that  a  contest  between  Protection 
and  Free  Trade,  between  slave  and  free 
labour,  and  between  the  gentry  of  the  South 
and  the  men  of  the  North,  must  ensue,  termi- 
nating in  a  mortal  strife.  He  was  at  Nice 
when  the  first  Wood  was  shed,  and  he  wrote 
his  opinion  home  that  the  contest  woidd  be 
of  considerable  duration ;  that  it  was  one 
practicaUy  for  "  lioundaries"  between  the 
two  classes  of  States  ;  that  in  its  earlier 
courses  it  would  necessitate  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  ending  virtuaUy  in  national 
b.inkiTiptcy  and  grievious  suffering;  and 
that  the  war  must  be  fought  out  untU  it 
ended  in  the  complete  independence  of  the 
Southerners,  or  in  their  temporary  conquest 
and  social  ruin.  The  latter  result,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  he  disbeheved  ;  but  he 
held  that  if  the  North  succeeded  by  their 
naval  supremacy  in  subjugating  or  destroy- 
ing the  South,  it  would  have  eventuaUy  the 
worst  results  for  the  Confederation.  Indeed, 
he  viewed  the  civil  war  as  a  "fact"  as 
proof  positive  that  such  a  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  increasing  population  never  could 
many  years  longer  hold  together  in  one  na- 
tionahty ;  that  conflicting  interests  had  and 
would  early  rend  the  States  in  twain, 
and  that  certainly  their  Federal  form  of  go- 
vernment was  the  least  calculated  to  keep 
together  such  dissonant  interests  ;  and  that 
the  "  EebeUion"  was  a  precedent  of  revolu- 
tion, which  would  probably  end  in  three  or 
four  distinct  governments.  Mr  Ellice,  in 
uttering  these  far-sighted  views,  declared 
that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  some  of 
the  most  able  pubUo  men  of  the  States  had 
expressed  to  him  their  conriction  that  the 
growing  and  boundless  extension  of  the 
States  had  altogether  revolutionised  the 
representative  system,  and  would  render  it 
unmanageable.  Ex-Presidents  confessed  to 
him  that  thejr  had  not  in  truth  been  succes- 
sors of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Maddi- 
son.  Mr  Ellice  was  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  success  of  the  North  against  the 
South  would  be  the  most  fatal  consequence 
of  the  civU  waj:,  and  would  only  hasten  the 
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ultimate  dissolution  of  the  original  Federal 
Union.     Mr  Ellice's  publie  life  became  at 
his  death  the  principal  subject  of  mterest. 
His  early  political  opinions  were  certainly 
those  half  a  century  ago  contemptuously 
designated  as  "  Radical,"  and  they  clung  to 
him    more  or  less,  throughout  his  pubhc 
career.     He  was  the  early  friend  and  con- 
stant companion  of  Burdett,  Lord  King, 
Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Althorj:!,  and  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  and  the 
occasional    companion    of    some  of    Lord 
Byron's  earliest   "Hours   of  Idleness     in 
London.     On  the  3d  of  J  uuc,  1809,  he  was 
proposed  by   Lord  Jersey,  and    elected  a 
member  of  Brookes'  Club.      In  the  latter 
society,   and  as  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  Earl  Grey,  he  was  of  course  the  asso- 
ciate of  aU  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  past 
generation.     Deshing  a  seat  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  in  1818  he  first  suc- 
cessfully contested  Coventry,  defeating  Mr 
Butterworth,  the  London  law  publisher,  a 
native  of  that  city.     Mr  Ellice's  colleague 
was  Mr  Peter  Moore.     In  1830  he  regained 
his  seat.     Perhaps  no  representative  of  a 
large  town  was  ever  so    long  a    popular 
member,  or  was  allowed  such  independent 
action  in  the   House   of   Commons.     The 
truth  was,  th.it  the  member  and  his  consti- 
tuents thoroughly  understood  and  trusted 
each  other.     Yet  he  often  had  to  bear  the 
growl  of  a  mob,  always  soothing  them  by 
his  John  Bull  defiance,  urbanity  of  manner, 
and  ability  of  speech.     In  the  Opposition 
minorities  of  the  first  three  Parliaments,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,   he    commonly 
voted  in  Mr  Hume's  divisions,  but  now  and 
then  dividing  with  the  majority  when  he 
deemed  Mr  Hume's  motions  "  Penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish."    On  Lord  Grey's  ad- 
vent  to    office   in    November    1830,    Mr 
EUice  was  apiiointed  Joint  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  having  the  poUtical  department 
and  "Whip"  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  no   period  of  time  was  that  position 
more  arduous;   and    he  was  opposed    by 
his  friend   Mr  Hohnes,  who  always  said 
that  Mr  EUice  was  the  most  fair,  yet  fight- 
in",   opponent  he  had  met  in  the  field  of 
politics.     They  continued  friends  till  the 
death  of  the  latter.     On  the  dissolution  of 
1831,  Sir  EUice,  "virtute  officii,"  was  the 
principal  m.anager  of  the  general  election. 
His  strong  common  sense  and  moral  com-ag( 
were  of  signal  service  to  the  Reform  interest ; 
and  his   relations,    pubUc  and   private,  to 
Lord  Grey  were  of  great  service  to  the 
Liberal  interest  and  to  the  Whig  party.    He 
had  also  a  large  provincial  connection  among 
the  local  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  which 
influence  he  exercised  to  the  further  advan- 
tage of  the  Government,  and  really  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order.     He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Four,  who  pre- 
pared the  first  scheme  of  Reform  for  the 
approval  of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet ;  but  he 
was  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  the  question  among 
the  Prime  Minister's  best  friends,  and  with 
Lord  Durham,  and  others,  he  stood  fast  by 


the  clause  of  the  English  act  enfranchising 
the  metropolitan  burghs.  Mr  EUice  has  the 
credit  of  the  principal  agency  in  the  liberal 
adcUtion  Lord  Grey,  by  consent  of  WUIiam 
IV.,  made  to  the  grades  and  number  of  the 
peerage,  after  the  Reform  Bill  became  law  ; 
some  of  those  titles  were  notoriously  com- 
pensations for  the  sacrifice  of  disfranchised 
rotten  burghs.  But  when  the  great  national 
contest  was  happUy  and  peacefully  ended, 
Mr  EUice  was  thoroughly  tired  of  his  voca- 
tion. After  the  new  election  he  resigned 
the  Secretaayship  of  the  Treasury,  and 
desired  no  other  office  in  the  State.  Indeed 
he  had  pressing  afi"airs  in  the  Canadas  and  in 
the  United  St.ates  requiring  his  personal 
attention.  He  had  taken  his  passage  for 
another  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  when 
he  reluctantly  yielded  to  Lord  Grey's  pres- 
sure in  accepting  the  Secretaryship  at  War, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  office  he 
held  tiU  the  sudden  dismissal  of  the  Mel- 
boiume  Jlinistiy  in  November  1834.  On 
that  event  he  went  abroad,  and  was  re- 
elected for  Coventry  in  his  absence— his 
brother,  Mr  RusseU  EUice,  representing 
him.  From  this  period  his  official  pubUe 
life  ceased,  and  no  inducement  could  tempt 
him  again  to  take  office.  Such  was  his 
singular  public  character.  He  was  a  poli- 
tician "  sui  generis,"  and  one  who  cannot  be 
re-placed  in  this  generation.  Mr  EUice  was 
at  least  disinterested.  PubUc  life  cost  him  a 
a  fortune.  It  is  weU  known  to  his  intimate 
fiiends  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
inflicted  on  him  a  heavy  loss,  as  he  preferred 
to  keep  promises  he  had  mside  in  1831-32, 
hich  the  parly  funds  could  not  clear.  A 
peerage  was  within  his  reach,  and  yet  un- 
sought, because  he  preferred  the  station  of  a 
commoner.  He  was  at  least  no  courtier  in 
the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  he  was  a 
loyal  subject  of  his  Sovereign,  and  a  firm 
beUever  in  the  superiority  of  a  constitutional 

ntirchy.    Not  many  days  before  his  death, 

at  the  Inverness  pubUcmeeting,  he  expressed 
that  loyalty  in  plain  eloquent  words.  The 
late  Prince  Consort  much  appreciated  his 
judgment  on  mUitary  questions,  and  yet  Mr 
EUice  had  the  manUness  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  condemn  an  appointment  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  which  he  thought  was 
the  right  of  old  officers  of  long  and  hard 
service.  On  the  first  levee  afterwards  he 
made  a  point  of  presenting  himself,  and  he 
was  gratified  by  a  frank  and  cordial  recep- 
tion. He  ever  retained  his  friendships,  not- 
withstanding poUtical  differences.  He  pre- 
served his  intercourse  with  Lord  Derby,  and 
his  friend  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
with  others  of  the  old  Tory  and  new  Conser- 
vative party.  For  many  years  he  had  an 
occasional  difference  with  Lord  Pahnerston 
on  points  of  foreign  poUcy ;  but  on  his 
Lordship's  accession  to  the  Premiership, 
Mr  EUice  promptly  and  consistently  sup- 
ported his  Ministry.  He  said,  "in  the 
state  of  parties  and  our  foreign  relations, 
Lord  Pahnerston,  like  Chatham,  was  the 
man  for  the  times."  He  did  not  always 
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agree  with  Earl  Russell,  but  he  ever  did 
justice  to  that  noble  lord's  services  to  the 
Liberal  cause.  Mr  Ellice  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  agitation  of  further  Reform  in 
our  representative  system  during  the  Cabi- 
nets of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  because  he  thought  the  measures 
then  proposed  inopportune,  and  that  they 
would  prove  abortive  in  the  state  of  parties. 
He  predicted  that  neither  would  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  such  was  their  still-born 
fate.  No  man  knew  better  by  experience 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  Government 
in  proposing  organic  reforms  not  supported 
by  the  feeling  of  a  nation.  Mr  Ellice 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Laws  from  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  and  he  was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant 
of  Inverness-shire.  He  was  the  original 
chairman  of  the  Reform  Club,  mainly  esta- 
blished in  1834-5  by  his  influence.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  many  French  states- 
men of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  of  M.  Thiers 
in  particular.  With  many  foreigners  he 
maintained  to  the  hour  of  his  death  confi- 
dential correspondence.  He  was  true  to 
old  friends,  alike  in  adversity  and  in  pros- 
perity. Such  a  man  is  no  common  loss  to 
his  country  and  to  his  many  devoted  friends. 
The  funeral  of  the  late  lamented  gentleman 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  30th  September 
1863,  and  was  strictly  of  a  private  nature. 
The  place  of  interment  is  a  wooded  eminence, 
near  Ardochy  Lodge,  at  the  west  end  of 
Loch  Garry— a  retired  and  beautiful  spot,  to 
which  the  deceased  used  occasionally  to  repair 
in  order  to  admire  the  varied  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery  which  the  situation  commands. 
The  son  of  the  deceased,  Mr  Edward  Ellice, 
M.P.,  was  the  chief  mourner,  and  a  few 
other  relatives  and  friends  were  present. 
The  burial  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Swinburne  of  St  John's  Chapel,  Inverness, 
Mr  Ellice  died  intestate,  leaving^  only  a 
memorandum  desiring  that  he  might  be 
buried  at  the  least  possible  expense  near  the 
place  where  he  might  happen  to  die  ;  and  no 
invitations  to  attend  the  funeral  were  issued 
except  to  those  immediately  connected  with 
the  family.  .  .  The  death  of  this  eminent 
and  truly  estimable  man  was  strikingly  and 
awfully  sudden.  He  had  for  some  years  suf- 
fered severely  from  attacks  of  gout,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  his  existence  he  complained  of 
touches  of  acute  pain,  but  these  were  merely 
flying  symptoms  which  speedily  passed  off, 
and  when  he  retired  to  rest  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  night,the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember above-mentioned,  he  was  as  eheerfid 
and  apparently  as  well  as  he  had  been  for 
years.  Next  morning,  about  seven  o'clock, 
his  servant  entering  his  bed-room  found  him 
lifeless,  one  hand  lying  across  his  chest,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  neither  his  countenance  nor 
position  exhibiting  the  least  trace  of  pain  or 
conflict.  He  had  always  prayed  for  such  a 
peaceful  exit,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  both  his  father  and  his  brother.  Captain 
Ellice,  died  in  the  same  sudden  manner, 
without  premonition  or  struggle.  A  few 
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days  before  his  decease  he  remarked  that  at 
the  age  of  eighty  he  could  not  expect  to  last 
much  longer — that  he  had  lived  a  long  and 
very  happy  life — that  he  was  thankful  for 
such  blessings— and  was  quite  prepared  to 
relinquish  them  whenever  the  final  summons 
should  come.  And  thus,  happy  in  his  death 
as  in  his  life,  one  of  the  best,  the  kindest, 
and  most  generous  of  men  closed  his  honour- 
able career,  and  passed  swiftly  and  silently 
into  the  eternal  world. 

ELLICE,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Glenquoich, 
in  the  county  of  Inverness,  M.P.  for  the  St 
Andrews  district  of  Fife  burghs,  is  the  only 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice, 
M.P.  for  Coventry.  In  1834  he  married 
Katharine  Jane,  second  daughter  of  an  ex- 
tensive landed  proprietor  in  Fife— namely, 
the  late  General  Balfour  of  Balbimie.  Mrs 
Ellice  died  in  1864.  Mr  Ellice,  jun. ,  sat  for 
Huddersfield  from  May  to  July  1837,  and 
has  represented  the  St  Andrews  burghs 
since  the  general  election  of  Jidy  1837.  As 
a  politician,  he  has  been  a  consistent  Liberal. 
Inclination  and  opportunity  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  most  intelligent 
and  influentialmembers  of  the  Liberal  party ; 
and,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and 
upwards,  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  a 
lead  in  every  mea.sure  of  reform  which  has 
met  the  approval  of  moderate  Liberals,  and 
has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  cordial  and  indefatigable  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  county  of  Fife  in  general, 
and  especially  of  the  burghs  of  Cupar  and 
St  Andrews,  Anstruther,  and  the  other  four 
coast  burghs,  which  he  has  so  long  and 
faithfully  represented.  Throughout  his 
whole  Parliamentary  career,  Mr  Ellice  has 
been  a  consistent  and  uniform  supporter  of 
every  practicable  measure  of  socinl  reform, 
especially  of  an  extended  and  unsectarian 
system  of  education,  and  has  always  been 
an  opponent  to  all  kinds  of  intolerance. 

ELLIOT,  The  Family  of. —  Gilbert 
Elliot,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Gilbert  Elliot  of 
Stobbs  (who  was  ancestor  of  the  celebrated 
General  Elliot,  created  Baron  Heathfield 
for  his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of 
Gibraltar),  was  constituted  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  when  he  assumed 
the  honorary  designation  of  Lord  Minto. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  Lord  Jus- 
tice-Clerk, and  created  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1700.  Sir  Gilbert  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Carre,  Knight  of 
Cavers,  county  Roxburgh,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son — Sir  Gilbert,  second 
baronet,  who  being  also  bred  to  the  bar, 
was  appointed  Lord  Ju.stice-Clerk,  and 
assumed  the  title  formerly  borne  by  his 
father,  that  of  Minto.  He  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  Bart,  of 
Allan  bank,  and  had  issue — Sir  Gilbert, 
third  baronet.  This  gentleman  filled  several 
high  official  situations,  and  was  at  one  time 
a  candidate  for  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  political  talents,  and 
possessed,  likewise,  poetical  abilities  of  no 
ler,    as    the   celebrated   song. 
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"  My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep- 
hook,"  of  which  he  was  the  author,  suffi- 
ciently evinces.  He  married  Agnea  Murray 
Kynynmound,  heir  of  Melguud,  county 
Forfar,  and  of  Kynynmound,  Fifeshire,  by 
whom  he  had  issue— Sir  Gilbert,  fourth 
baronet,  born  23d  April  1751,  first  Earl  of 
Minto,  of  whom  we  presently  give  an  inde- 
pendent memoir.  He  married,  3d  January 
1777,  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Amyand,  Bart. ,  by  whom  (who  died 
8th  March  1829)  he  had— GUbert  Elliot 
Murray  Kynyimaound,  P.  C,  G.  C.  B., 
county  Eo.xburgh,  second  Earl,  Viscount 
Melgund  of  Melgimd,  county  Forfar,  Baron 


1782  ;  succeeded  his  father,  21st  June  1814  ; 
married,  in  1806,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Patrick  Brydone,  Esq.,  and  has  issue- 
William  Hugh,  Viscount  Melgund,  M.P., 
bom  March  19,  1814  ;  married,  20th  May 
1844,  Emma  Eleanor  EUzabeth,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  General  Sir  T.  Hislop,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  and  has— Gilbert  John,  born  9th 
July  1845 ;  Arthur  Ralph  Douglas,  bom 
17th  Dec.  1846 ;  Hugh  Frederick  Hislop, 
bom  23d  February  1848  ;  and  another  son. 


MOUND,  Gilbert,  first  Earl  of  Minto, 
a  distinguished  statesman,  eldest  son  of  Sir 


education  at  a  school  in  Englan 
he  was  sent  to  Christ  Church,  O.^ford.  He 
subsequently  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar.  He  after- 
wards visited  the  Continent,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was,  in  1774,  elected  M.P.  for  Mor- 


Americau  war,  he  joined  himself  to  the 
Opposition,  and  was  twice  proposed  by  his 
party  as  Speaker,  and  was  both  times  de- 
feated by  the  Ministerial  candidate.  In 
January  1777,  he  had  married  Anna  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Amyand, 
Bart.,  and  soon  after  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  baronet.  At  the  Ijreaking  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  and  many  of  his 
friends  became  the  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment. In  July  1793  he  was  created  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws. 
The  same  year  he  acted  as  a  Commissioner 
for  the  protection  of  the  Royalists  of  Toulon, 
in  France.  The  people  of  Corsica  having 
sought  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
■was  appointed  Governor  of  that  island,  and 
in  the  end  of  September  1793  was  sworn  in 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Coimcil.  Early  in 
1794  the  principal  strongholds  of  Corsica 
were  surrendered  by  the  French  to  the 
British  arms  ;  the  King  accepted  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  ;  and  on  June  19, 1794, 
Sir  Gilbert,  as  Viceroy,  presided  in  a  Gene- 
ral Convention  of  Corsican  Deputies,   at 


which  a  code  of  laws,  modelled  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  was  adopted. 
The  French  bad  still  a  strong  party  in  the 
island,  who,  encouraged  by  the  successes  o£ 
the  French  armies  in  Italy,  at  last  rose  iu 
arms  against  the  British  authority.  The 
insurrection  at  Bastia,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  was  suppressed  in  June  1796  ;  but  the 
French  party  gradually  acquiring  strength, 
while  sickness  and  diversity  of  opinion 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  British  very 
precarious,  it  was  resolved  in  September 
following  to  abandon  the  island.  Sir  Gilbert 
returned  to  England  early  in  1794,  and  in 
the  subsequent  October  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Minto,  with  the  special 
distinction  accorded  him  of  bearing  with  his 
family  arms  in  chief  the  arms  of  Corsica. 
In  July  1799  his  Lordshi))  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleno- 
potentiary  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained 
till  the  end  of  1801.  On. the  brief  occupa- 
tion of  office  by  the  Whigs  in  1806,  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. He  was  soon  after  nominated  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  and  embarked  for 
Bengal  in  February  1807.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration many  highly  important  con- 
quests were  made  by  the  British  arms.  He 
accompanied  in  person  the  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Java  in  1811.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  India  he  received  the  thanks  of 
ParUaraent ;  and  in  February  1813  was 
created  Earl  of  Minto  and  Viscount  Mel- 
gund. He  returned  to  England  in  May 
1814,  and  died  on  21st  June  at  Stevenage, 
on  his  way  to  Scotland.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Gilbert. 

ELPHINSTONE,  The  Familt  of.— 
Robert,  third  Baron  Elphinstone,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond, 
and  had  issue — Alexander,  who  succeeded  as 
fourth  lord  ;  John  of  Baberton  (of  whom 
presently) ;  Sir  James  of  Ennymochty, 
who  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in 
1586.  He  was  constituted  one  of  the  eight 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  called  Octa- 
vians  in  1595  ;  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
in  1598,  and  continuing  to  rise  in  the  king's 
favour,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Balmerinoch,  in  Fife,  were  erected 
into  a  temporal  lordship  in  favour  of  him- 
self, his  heirs  male,  and  heh'S  of  tailzie,  and 
provision  by  charter  under  the  Great  Seal, 
dated  20th  February  1603,  and  he  took  his 
seat  accordingly  as  a  peer  in  Parliament  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Balmerino.  His  lordship 
was  eventually  tried  and  convicted  of  treason 
for  having  in  his  capacity  of  Secretary  of 
State  obtained  surreptitiously  the  signature 
of  his  royal  master,  James  VI.,  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  soliciting 
a  Cardinal's  hat  for  his  kinsman,  Drum- 
mond, Bishop  of  Vaison.  He  did  not 
suffer,  however,  under  the  conviction. 
From  this  nobleman  we  pass  to  his 
descendant — A  rthur,  sixth  Lord  Balmerino, 
the  staunch  but  ill-fated  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  of  whom  we  give  presently 
an  independent  life.  The  second  son,  John 
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Elphinstone,  left  a  son,  Ronald  Elphinstone, 
who  settled  in  Orkney,  and  had  two 
Harry  Elphinstone,  a  captain  in  the  Danish 
Guards,  slain  in  battle  ;  and  Robert  Elphin 
Btone,  page  to  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
James  VI.     He  left  an  only  surviving  son 


John  Elphinstone,  of  Lochness  Waas_,  who 
left,  with  other  " 


Stuart  justiciary,  high  admiral,  and  cham 
berlam  of  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland, 
and  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  John  Elphin 


Btone,  whose  son,  J  obn  Elphinstone,  of  thi. 
Royal  Navy,  married  Anne,  daughter  of 

■ WiLliams,    Esq.,    and    left 

John  Eljihinstone,  a  captain  in  the  British 
navy,  and  admiral  in  the  Russian 
Admiral  Eljjhinstone  commanded  the  fleet 
of  the  Czar  at  the  battle  of  Tchesme,  and 
succeeded  in  destroying  his  infidel  opponents. 
He  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  War- 
burton,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1785,  leaving 
issue,  Alexander,  a  grandson,  a  captain  in 
the  British  navy,  and  a  noble  of  Livonia, 
claiming  to  be  heir  to  the  title  of  Balmerino, 
were  the  attainder  removed.  He  marriecl 
AmeUa  Lowback.  John  Elphinstone's 
sixth  son  was  horn  on  the  4th  March  1773. 
He  was  major-general  in  the  army,  and 
colonel-commandant  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, C.B.,  having  eminently  distinguished 
himself  at  the  taking  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Egypt,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  on  the  3d  April  1815,  and  married, 
in  1803,  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Warburton,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
Louisa,  married,  lstOctoberlS32,  to  Robert 
Ansti-uther,  Esq.  of  Thirdpart,  a  major  in 
the  73d  Foot,  and  Sir  Howard  Elphinstone, 
of  Suurby,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  second  baronet 
on  the  28th  April  1846. 

ELPHINSTONE,  Aethok,  sixth  and 
last  Lord  Balmerino,  was  bom  in  1088.  He 
had  the  command  of  a  company  of  foot  in 
Lord  Shannon's  regiment  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  ;  but  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  Designed  his  commission,  and  joined  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  under  whom  he  fought  at 
SherifFmuir.  After  that  engagement,  he 
escaped  out  of  Scotland,  and  entered  into 
the  French  service,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  death  of  his  brother  Alexander  in 
1733.  His  father,  anxious  to  have  him 
settled  at  home,  obtained  for  him  a  free 
pardon  from  Government,  of  which  he  sent 
notice  to  his  son.  then  residing  at  Berne  in 
Switzerland.  He  thereupon,  havmg  ob- 
tained the  Pretender's  permission,  returned 
home,  after  an  exile  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  was  jojrfully  received  by  his  aged  father. 
When  the  young  Chevalier  arrived  in  Scot- 
land in  1744,  Mr  Arthur  Elphinstone  was 
one  of  the  first  who  repaired  to  his  standard, 
when  he  was  a)ipointed  colonel  and  captain 
of  the  second  troop  of  Lite  Guards  attending 
his  person.  He  was  at  Carlisle  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Highlanders,  marched 
with  them  as  far  as  Derby,  from  whence  he 
accompanied  them  in  their  retreat  to  Scot- 
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land,  and  was  present  with  the  corps  de 
reserve  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  Lord  Balmerino  on 
the  .5th  January  1746,  and  a  few  weeks 
thereafter  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Culloden.  Being  conducted  to 
London,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall, 
July  29,  1746,  along  with  the  Earls  of  Kil- 
marnock and  Cromarty,  both  of  whom 
pleaded  guilty.  Lord  Balmeiino,  pleading 
not  guilty,  was  remanded  to  the  Tower, 
and  brought  back  next  day,  when  he  was 
found  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  on 
August  1,  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  the  two  Earls  and  his  Lordship.  The 
Earl  of  Cromarty  obtained  a  pardon,  but 
the  other  two  suffered  decapitation  on  Tower 
Hill,  August  18,  1746.  Lord  Balmerino's 
behaviour  at  his  execution  was  marked  with 
unusual  firmness  and  intrepidity.  His  last 
words  were — "  Oh,  Lord !  reward  my 
friends,  forgive  my  enemies,  bless  King 
James,  and  receive  my  soul !"  He  had  no 
issue  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Captain  Chalmers,  who  died  at  Restalrig, 
August  24,  1765  ;  and  at  his  death  the  male 
Une  of  this  branch  of  the  Elphinstone  family 
became  e.xtinct. 

ERSKINE  of  Mar.  The  Family  of.— 
Of  the  title  of  Mar,  Lord  HaUes  says-^ 
*'  This  is  one  of  the  earldoms  whose  origin 
is  lost  in  its  antiquity.  It  existed  before 
our  records,  and  before  the  period  of  genuine 
history."  Martacus,  Earl  of  Mar,  is  wit- 
ness to  a  charter  of  donation  by  Malcolm 
Canmore,  to  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven,  of 
the  manor  of  Kilgad-Earnoch,  in  1065. 
From  this  nobleman  we  pass  to  his  de- 
scendant, Isabel,  Countess  of  Mar.  Her 
ladyship  married,  first.  Sir  Malcolm  Drnm- 
mond  of  Drummond,  who  died  without 
issue ;  and,  secondly,  Alexander  Stewart, 
natural  son  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
fourth  son  of  Robert  II.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  this  person  in  Ufe  was  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  band  of  robbers,  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  when,  storming  the 
Countess  of  Mar's  castle  of  Kildrummie,  he 
obtained  her  ladyship  in  marriage,  either  by 
violence  or  persuasion.  The  Countess  sub- 
sequently made  a  grant  free  of  all  her 
bonours  and  inheritance  to  her  second  hus- 
band ;  and  dying,  without  issue,  in  1419, 
he-  Alexander  Stewart,  designed,  in  right 
of  the  deceased  Countess,  Eail  of  Mar  and 
Lord  of  Garioch— resigned  those  hcmours  to 
the  Crown,  when  they  were  re-granted  to 
him,  28th  May  1426,  in  remainder  to  his 
natural  son.  Sir  Thomas  Stewart,  to  revert, 
in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue  to  the  latter, 
to  the  Crown.  His  Lordship  was  ambas- 
sador to  England  in  1406,  and  again  in 
1407,  when  he  engaged  in  a  tournament 
with  the  Earl  of  Kent.  The  following  year 
■ent  to  France  and  Flanders,  with  a 
noble  company,  and  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  <jf  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
undy,  who  employed  him  to  assist  in  quel- 
ng  a  rebellion  of  the  people  of  Liege  against 
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their  Bishop,  John  of  Bavaria.  The  Eiirl 
commandeii  the  royal  army  iu  the  battle  of 
Hin-law,  against  the  Lord  of  the  lyles,  iu 
1411  ;  and  was  apiioiiited  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  Euyland  in  1410  ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  Warden  of  tlie  Miu'ches.  He 
died  in  1435,  and  his  natural  son,  i 
tioned  above,  having  predeceased  him,  the 
earldom  of  Mar,  according  to  the  charter, 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  when  it  was  claimed, 


but  though  the  descent  was  indisputably 
established,  the  earldom  was  not  conferred 
upon  the  Erskines  untU  it  had  been  enjoyed 
by  four  earls  of  different  families,  the  last  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Regent  Moray,  a 
period  of  130  years  having  elapsed,  when  at 
last  it  was  restored,  in  1505,  bv  (,>ueen  Mary 
to  John,  fitth  Lord  Erskiue,"who  sliould  of 
right  be  sixth  Earl  of  Mar  of  the  Erskine 
race.  This  noljleman  was  apjiointed  by 
charter,  in  1500,  keeper  of  Stii'ling  castle, 
and  heritable  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Stir- 
ling ;  and  chosen  regent  of  Scotland  by 
Parliament  in  1571,  during  the  minority  of 
James  VL  His  Lordship  married  Anna- 
bella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Murray  of 
TuUibardine,  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of 
Atholl ;  and  dying  in  1572,  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  John,  seventh  earl.  This 
nobleman,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  Scot- 
tish affairs  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  ac- 
comi^anied  that  monarch  into  England,  and 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  and  invested 
with  the  garter,  27th  July  1603.  His  Lord- 
sliip  bad  a  charter,  on  his  own  resignation, 
of  the  earldom  of  Mar,  lordship  of  Strath- 
don,  Strathdee,  Garioch,  Alloa,  &c.,  the 
heritable  offices  of  captain  of  the  castle  of 
Stirling  and  sheriff  of  the  shii-e  thereof,  &c. , 
to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  and  erecting  the 
whole  into  the  earldom  of  Jlar,  3d  February 
-  1G20.  His  Lortiship  married  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  David,  Lord  Drummoud,  and 
had  an  only  son,  John,  his  successor,  from 
whom  we  pass  on  to  his  descendant,  J  ohn, 
eleventh  earl,  K.T.,  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  in  1700,  who  succeeded  his 
father  m  1089.  His  Lordship  attaching 
himself,  however,  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chevalier  St  George,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  rising  of  1715  (having  proclainietl 
that  personage  by  the  title  of  James  VII. 
of  Scotland  and  III.  of  England),  followed 
his  royal  master  to  the  Continent  after  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  was  attainted  by 
Act  of  ParHament  in  1715.  He  died  in 
1732,  and  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  his  only 
viving  son,  by  his  Comitess,  Lady  Mar- 


t^ijjy  son,  oy  nis  v^uiuiuehs,  AjAuy    i*xa,i- 

Hiiy,  daughter  of  Thomas,  E;irl  of 
anoul,  was  commissary  of  stores  at 
Gibraltar,  and  was  elected  ]M.P.  for  Stir- 
lingshire, in  a  vacancy  in  1747,  and  for  the 


garet 
Kinno 


March  1766.  The  Jlar  estate,  which, 
with  the  titles,  had  been  forfeited,  was 
purchased  for  him  from  government,  by 
his    uncle,   the    Hon.    James    Erskine    of 


Grange.  From  the  period  of  passing  the 
bill  of  attainder,  the  earldom  remained 
under  its  influence,  till  the  period  of  its  re- 
versal, through  the  gracious  and  speci.al 
recommendation  of  His  Alajesty  (Jeorge 
IV.,  by  Parliament,  17th  June  1824,  in 
favour  of  John  Francis  Erskine,  Esq. ,  grand- 
son of  James,  the  brother  of  tlie  last  earl. 
His  Loidship  w-as  bom  in  1741 ;  mamed,  in 
1770,  to  Frances,  only  daughter  to  Charles 
Floyer,  Esrj.,  governor  of  Madras,  by  whom 
he  had  issue— with  others,  John  Thomas, 
fourteenth  earl,  who  man-ied,  in  1795, 
Janet,  daughter  of  Patrick  Miller,  Esq.  of 
Dalswinton,  and  by  her  (who  died  25th 
Aug.  1825)  had  issue. 

ERSKINE,  John  Fbancis  Miller,  Earl 
of  Mar  and  KeUie,  1457  Baron  Ersldne  and 
Garioch  and  Eari  of  Mar,  1603  Baron  of 
DMeton,  1606  Viscount  Fenton,  1619  Earl 
of  Kellie  (Premier  Viscount  of  Scotland) ; 
bom  1795 ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of 
Mar  in  1828,  and  Methuen  Erskine,  tenth 
Eari  of  KeUie,  in  1829;  married,  1827, 
Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Sh-  C.  G.  Stuart 
Menteath,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1853.  His 
Lordship's  father  died  in  1828,  and  left 
issue — the  present  Earl ;  Lady  Frances 
Jemima,  married,  1830,  William  James 
Goodeve,  Esq.  of  Clifton,  and  has  issue — 
John  Francis,  heir-presumptive  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Mar,  and  several  daughters  ;  Lady 
Jane  Janetta,  married,  1830,  Edward  Wil- 
mot  Chetwodo,  Esq.  of  Woodbrook,  and 
has  issue.  The  heir-presuiniitive  of  the 
earldom  of  Kellie  is  Walter  Coningsby, 
grandson  of  John  Francis,  fourteenth  Earl 
of  Mar. 

ERSKINE,  The  Family  of— Kellie 
Branch.— The  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine 
of  Gogar,  fourth  sou  of  John,  fourth  Lord 
Erskine,  and  brother  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar, 
Regent  of  Scotland,  was  born  about  the 
year  1521.  On  the  death  of  the  Reg:ent  in 
1572,  Sir  Alexander  was  intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  King  James  VI. ,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  Castle  of  Stii-ling,  wliere  His  Majesty 
resided  ;  and  he  executed  that  important 
charge  with  honour  and  integrity.  W  hen  the 
Earl  of  Mar  .seized  on  the  Castle  of  Stirling  in 
April  1578,  he  turned  his  uncle  out  of  that 
fortress,  and  became  master  of  the  King's 
person.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  was  after- 
wards constituted  governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  ;  sworn  a  pri\'y  councillor,  and 
was  aji  pointed  vice-chamberlain  of  Scotland 
in  1580.  Sir  J  ames  Melville  characterises 
him  as  "  a  gallant  well-natured  gentleman, 
loved  and  honoured  by  all  for  his  good 
quahties  and  greater  discretion,  no  way 
factious  or  envious,  a  lover  of  aU  honest 
men,  and  desired  ever  to  see  men  of  good 
Donversatioii  about  the  Prince  rather  than  his 
riwu  frivnds,  if  he  ftjuud  them  not  so  meet." 
He  married,  first,  "\Iargaret,  only  daughter 
of  George,  fourth  Lord  Holme,  by  whom  he 
had  three  suns  and  thiee  daughters  ;  and 
secondly,  he  umrried  Magd.alen,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  hfth  Lord  Livingston.  Sir 
Alexander  Erskine  was  succeeiled  by  Sir 
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Thomas  Erskine  of  Gogar,  his  eldest 
Burviving  son,  who  was  bom  in  1566 — 
the  same  year  with  King  James  VI.  ; 
and  was  brought  up  and  educated  with  His 
Majesty  from  his  childhood,  and  came 
thereby  to  have  a  great  share  of  the  royal 
favour.  The  King  bestowed  on  him  many 
marks  of  his  special  esteem,  and  appointed 
Imn  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-cham- 
ber in  1585.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one  of  the  happy  instruments 
in  the  rescue  of  the  King  from  the  treason- 
able attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his 
brother,  Alexander  Euthven,  at  Perth  on 
the  5th  AuLfust  1600,  having  with  his  own 
hand  killed  the  latter.  For  this  signal 
service  he  had  the  third  part  of  the  lordship 
of  Dirleton  conferred  ou  him  by  charter, 
dated  15tb  November  1600.  In  that  charter 
he  is  designed  eldest  lawful  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Alexander  Erskine,  Master  of  Mar. 
He  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Lennox  in  his 
embassy  to  France  inJulylCOl.  Attending 
King  James  VI.  into  Eogland  in  1603,  he 
was  the  same  year  constituted  captain  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  room  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  held  that  command  tUl 
1632.  He  was  created  Viscount  of  Fenton, 
being  the  first  raised  to  that  degree  of 
nobility  in  Scotland,  by  patent,  dated  ISth 
May  1606,  to  him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  whom  failing,  to  his  heirs  male  what- 
soever. He  had  charters  granted  to  him  of 
the  following  lands,  baronies,  and  others, 
viz.  :— of  Ryecroft,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  friars  preachers  of  Stirhng,  dated 
27th  June  1606  ;  of  a  third  part  of  Dirleton, 
Halyburton,  and  Lambden,  united  into  the 
barony  of  Fentonbarns,  dated  15th  Novem- 
ber 1610  ;  of  the  barony  of  Kellie,  dated  13th 
July  1613  ;  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to 
the  priory  of  Restennoth,  united  into  the 
barony  of  Restennoth,  dated  lOth  March 
1614  :  of  the  lordship  of  Pittenweem,  dated 
6th  July  1615  ;  of  the  lauds  of  Elbotle, 
Kingstoun,  &c. ,  6th  August  1616 ;  and  of 
the  barony  of  Fenteutour  and  Dirleton, 
dated  9th  July  1618.  Sir  Thomas  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  KelUe, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male  bearing  the  name 
of  Erskine,  by  patent,  dated  12th  March 
1619.  He  was  invested  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter;  and  dying  at  London,  12th 
June  1639,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age,  was  buried  at  Pittenweem.  He  was 
succeeded  as  second  Earl  of  Kellie  by  his 

Sundson,  Thomas,  in  June  16.39.  His 
ordship  took  part  with  the  King  against 
the  Covenantei-s  in  1642,  and  died  unmarried 
on  3d  February  1643.  Alexander,  the  third 
Earl,  was  served  heir  to  his  brother  Thomas, 
above-mentioned,  on  18th  April  1643.  He 
was  a  steady  loyalist,  and  was  colonel  of 
foot  for  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross  in 
the  "  engagement"  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
King  Charles  I.  in  1648.  At  the  Restora- 
tion his  lordship  accompanied  His  Majesty 
King  Charles  II.  on  his  expedition  into 
England  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester  in  1651,  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
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of  London,  from  which  it  appears  he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Continent.  Passing 
over  Alexander,  the  fourth  earl,  we  come  to 
Alexander,  thefif  th  earl.  Like  his  fathers,  he 
was  attached  to  the  race  of  the  Stuarts  ;  and 
having  been  concerned  in  the  aflair  of  '45, 
he  was  included  in  the  Act  of  Attainder, 
1746.  He  surrendered  himself,  however,  to 
the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
]  1th  July  1746,  and  was  committed  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  that  city.  No  bill  of  indict- 
ment being  preferred  against  him,  his  lord- 
ship presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  on  the  8th  August  1749,  praying 
to  be  brought  to  trial  within  sixty  days,  or 
to  be  set  at  Uberty.  The  latter  alternative 
was  adopted,  and  he  was  accordingly  libe- 
rated on  11th  October  1749,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  more  than  three  years,  and  died  at 
KeUie  Castle  on  3d  April  1756.  Thomas 
Alexander,  sixth  earl,  succeeded  his  father, 
Alexander  above  noticed,  iu  1756,  and  died 
at  Brussels  in  1781,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  unmarried.  Colin  Erekine,  a  cadet 
of  the  Cambo  branch  of  this  noble  house, 
went  abroad  at  an  early  age  to  study  the  art 
of  painting  at  Rome,  where  he  married  a 
lady  of  distinction,  and  had  a  son,  Charles 
Erskine,  born  at  Rome  on  the  13th  February 
1753.  Charles  was  patronised  by  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  and  by  his  influence  ad- 
mitted on  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish 
College  at  Rome.  He  was  placed  under 
the  Abbate  Salo,  the  first  lawyer  in  that 
city,  for  the  study  of  law.  Erskine  drew  up 
a  memorial  in  a  ca.se  of  impotency  in  Latin 
in  a  style  so  truly  classical,  and  with  .such 
delicacy  of  expression,  that  it  attracted  the 
notice  and  approbation  of  Pope  Pius  VI., 
who  rewarded  the  author  by  conferring  ou 
him  the  office  of  Promotore  Delia  Fide, 
jocularly  called  the  Avocato  de  Diavolo,  it 
being  the  province  of  that  officer  to  oppugn 
on  the  part  of  the  devU  the  claims  of  the 
saints  to  canonization.  If  be  can  detect  the 
least  flaw  in  their  titles  to  the  calendar  they 
cannot  be  passed,  and  so  expert  was  Erskine 
that  not  a  single  saint  was  admitted  the 
whole  time  he  was  "  Devil's  Advocate." 
Charles  Erskine  was  sent  to  England 
by  the  Pope  in  1792  on  a  delicate  diplo- 
matic mission,  that  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  not  recognised 
by  ministers  in  a  public  capacity,  though  he 
was  presented  at  court  as  a  private  gentle- 
man. During  this  visit  he  came  to  Cambo, 
and  a  mass  of  correspondence  is  in  existence 
in  Fife  which  might  probably  be  turned  to 
good  account,  for  the  Cardinal's  hfe,  though 
little  known,  was  replete  with  incident,  and 
eventful  with  change.  His  portrait  is  placed 
in  Cambo  House.  He  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Cardinal  Deacon  in  1801  by  Pius 
VI. ,  on  whose  expulsion  from  Rome  he  was 
sent  a  prisoner  to  France,  and  compelled  to 
reside  at  Paris.  King  George  III.  was 
pleased  to  bestow  on  bim  a  pension  of  £200 
a-year,  and  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  19th 
March  1811,  in  the  fifty -ninth  year  of  his 
age.    Ho  was  a  delightful  companion,  a 
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Scottish  patriot,  an  excellent  man,  and  a 
sincere  Christian. 

EKSKINE,  Sir  George,  of  Innertiel, 
third  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  of 
Gopar,  and  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Kellie,  was  educated  by  Buchanan,  along 
with  Kins  James  VI.  He  was,  on  the  15th 
March  1G17,  atlmitted  an  ordinary  Lord  of 
Session,  in  room  of  Sir  James  Wemyss  of 
Bogie.  He  was  in  1621  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  regulating  the  tax  roll  of  the 
shire  of  Kincardine.  He  refused  the  Cove- 
nant in  1638.  On  the  13th  November  1C41 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  declaring 


atit  culpam.  Sir  George  was  the  first  judge 
named  in  the  new  commission.  He  died 
on  the  2d  July  1646,  when  Sir  Alexander 
Gibson  of  Dury  was  admitted  to  his  place. 
According  to  Lord  Hailes,  he  drew  up  some 
decisions  of  the  Court  while  he  sat  on  the 
bench,  but  no  trace  of  these  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas  Alex.\nder,  sixth 
E.arl  of  Kellie,  an  eminent  musical  genius, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander,  fifth  earl,  by  his 
second  wife,  .Janet,  daughter  of  Dr  Archi- 
bald Pitcairn,  the  celebrated  physician  and 
poet,  was  bom  on  the  1st  September  1732, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1756.  He  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  wit  and 
humour,  with  abilities  that  would  have 
distinguished  him  in  any  public  employ- 
ment ;  but  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  musical  science,  in  which  he 
attained  an  uncommon  degree  of  proficiency. 
During  his  residence  at  Manheim  he  studied 
composition  with  the  elder  Stamitz,  and 
"practised  the  violin  with  such  serious 
application,"  says  Dr  Burney  in  his  History 
of  Music,  "  that,  at  his  return  to  England, 
there  was  no  part  of  theoretical  or  practical 
music  in  which  he  was  not  equally  well 
versed  with  the  greatest  professors  of  his 
time.  Indeed,  he  had  a  strength  of  hand 
on  the  violin,  and  a  genius  for  composi- 
tion, with  which  few  professors  are  gifted. " 
Unfortunately,  however,  led  away  by  the 
pernicious  fashion  of  the  times,  he  became 
more  assiduous  in  the  service  of  Bacchus 
th.an  of  ApoUo,  and  his  almost  constant  in- 
temperance and  dissipation  tended  seriously 
to  impair  his  constitution.  Robertson  of 
Dalmeny,  in  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Fine 
Arts,"  styles  the  Earl  of  Kellie  the  greatest 
secular  musiciac  in  his  line  in  Britain. 
*'  In  his  works,"  he  says,  *'  the  ferridum 
inffenium  of  his  country  bursts  forth,  and 
elegance  is  mingled  with  fire.  His  har- 
monies are  acknowledged  to  be  accurate 
and  ingenious,  admirably  calculated  for  the 
effect  in  view,  and  discovering  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  music.  From  some  speci- 
mens, it  appears  that  his  talents  were  not 
confined  to  a  single  style,  which  has  made  his 
admirers  regret  that  he  did  not  apply  himself 
to  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  He  is  said 
to  have  composed  only  one  song,  but  that  an 
excellent   one.     What  appears  singidarly 


peculiarinthismusicianiswhat  may  be  called 
the  velocity  of  his  talents,  by  which  he  com- 
posed whole  pieces  of  the  most  excellent 
music  in  one  night.  Part  of  his  works  are 
still  unpubUshed,  and  not  a  little  is  probably 
Being  always  remarkably  fond  of  a 
concert  of  wind  instruments,  whenever  he 
met  with  a  good  band  of  them,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  composition,  and  wrote  pieces 
in  the  moment,  which  he  gave  away  to  the 
performers,  and  never  saw  again  ;  and  these, 
in  his  own  judgment,  were  the  best  he  ever 
composed."  His  Lordship  died  at  Brussels, 
unmarried,  9th  October  1781,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age. 

ERSKINE,  Archibald,  seventh  Earl 
of  Kellie,  was  born  at  Kellie  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  on  the  22d  April  1736.  He 
the  second  son  of  Alexander,  fifth  Earl, 
by  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  Dr  Pitcairn,  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh—(See  the  Family  of  Erskine).  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated  in  all 
the  ancient  ]irinciples  which  characterised 
the  race  from  which  he  had  spnmg.  He 
was  taught  to  consider  the  British  con- 
stitution as  the  most  perfect  system  of  civil 
polity  that  the  world  hag  ever  seen ;  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  as  not  less  essen- 
tial to  it  than  the  most  boasted  privileges  of 
Parliament ;  and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign 
as  a  virtue  of  high  rank.  With  a  mina  on 
which  these  sentiments  were  deeply  im- 
pressed, he  entered  at  an  early  period  of 
life  into  the  army  ;  but  though  he  contmued 
in  it  for  twenty-six  years,  he  never  obtained 
a  higher  commission  than  that  of  major. 
For  such  very  slow  promotion  it  is  not  easy 
to  account.  By  those  who  served  with  him 
in  the  only  considerable  action  in  which  he 
was  ever  engaged,  his  behaviour  is  said  to 
have  been  that  of  a  cool  and  intrepid  soldier ; 
by  none  who  knew  him  will  he  be  supposed 
to  have  been  other  than  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  his  duty,  and  without  valuing  him- 
self on  that  supei-ficial  knowledge  in  tactics 
which  renders  the  conversation  of  some 
officers  so  unpleasant,  he  was  certainly  well 
acquainted  with  the  common  evolutions  of 
the  army,  and  had  read  more  on  the  art  of 
war  than  many  men  of  meaner  birth,  who 
have  in  a  shorter  period  risen  to  the  rank  of 
general.  His  monarchical  and  high  church 
notions,  supposed,  perhaps,  to  spring  from 
the  known  attachment  of  the  family  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  may  have  retarded  his  pro- 
motion, so  long  as  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  that  house  was  deemed  the  surest  test  of 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  but  to  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  Major  Erskine's 
acquaintance,  it  must  indeed  be  matter  of 
surprise  that,  after  these  illiberal  prejudices 
were  banished  from  the  public  mind,  he  was 
not  rapidly  raised  to  that  rank  to  which  by 
his  long  service  he  was  so  well  entitled. 
Although  no  man  could  be  more  feelingly 
aUve  to  this  treatment  than  he  was,  it  never 
lessened  his  dutiful  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  his  sovereign,  or  tempted  him  for  a 
moment  to  enlist  himself  under  the  banners 
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of  any  of  those  factions  which  disturbed  the 
Government  during  George  III.'s  reign. 
He  had  not  in  his  youth  learned — nor  in  liis 
manhood  could  he  be  persuaded  by  all  the 
arguments  of  public  oratory,  that  _"  the 
power  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
But,  neglected  as  he  was  by  the  Court,  he 
maintained  through  life  that,  in  a  mixed 
Government  like  ours,  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  form  the  surest 
bulwark  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
When,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
1781,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  the  wreck  of  their  fortune, 
he  very  justly  thought  that  it  became  his 
dignity  to  relinquish  a  profession  in  which 
he  had  -met  with  so  little  encouragement ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  disposed  of  his  com- 
mission. For  more  than  a  century  past,  the 
affluence  of  the  Earls  of  Kellie  has  not  been 
equal  to  their  rank,  and  it  must  here  be  added 
that  the  sixth  Earl  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  the  estate,  which  gave 
him  his  highest  title,  and  which,  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune,  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
To  gratify  some  of  his  relations,  he  reserved 
indeed  the  castle  and  a  few  enclosed  fields 
about  it ;  but  these  were  comparatively  of  so 
little  importance  that  none  but  a  man  nobly 
attached  to  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers 
would  have  thought  of  retiring  from  the 
world  in  the  prime  of  life  to  employ  his  time 
and  his  taste  in  improving  their  beauty  and 
increasing  their  value.  Such  a  man  was 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Arcliibald, 
Earl  of  Kellie,  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the 
army,  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
at  the  Castle,  which,  without  absurdly 
attempting  to  modernise  its  Gothic  gran- 
deur, or  to  change  the  form  of  its  ancient 
decorations,  he  converted  into  an  elegant 
and  commodious  house,  every  way  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  its  owner.  Nor  was  his 
taste  less  successfully  employed  in  embellish- 
ing his  small  domain  than  in  adorning  his 
mansion.  At  bis  accession,  though  agricul- 
tural improvements  had  for  some  time  been 
making  a  rapid  progress  through  Scotland, 
the  lands  of  Kellie  exhibited  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  the  same  unadorned  prospect, 
varied  only  by  pasturage  and  com  fields, 
which  they  must  have  exhibited  half  a 
century  before  ;  but  in  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  years  they  were,  under  his  management, 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  garden. 
While  his  Lordship  was  thus  embellishing 
what  remained  of  his  paternal  estate  at  an 
expense  which  might  have  been  supposed  to 
exhaust  almost  the  whole  of  his  income,  he 
was  enabled  by  the  most  judicious  economy 
to  support  the  ancient  hospitality  of  his 
house.  Delicate,  perhaps  fastidious,  in  the 
choice  of  his  companions,  he  was  not  indeed 
encumbered  by  crowds  of  visitors,  but  those 
who  were  admitted  to  his  table  experienced 
at  Kellie  Castle  that  kind  of  entertainment 
which  cultivated  minds  wish  to  receive  from 
men  of  rank  ;  they  were  sure  to  enjoy,  if 


Earl  of  Kellie's  time,  however,  was  not  to 
be  wholly  devoted  to  rural  amusements. 
Being  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen  repiesenta- 
tives  of  the  Scotch  Peerage  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  2.5th 
November  1790,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  worth  of  his  character  in  a 
station  more  important  than  he  had  ever 
before  filled  ;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  his  friends.  He  was  not 
indeed  fitted,  either  by  nature  or  by  early 
habits,  to  make  a  figure  as  an  orator,  nor 
would  his  good  sense  permit  him  to  attempt 
what  he  was  conscious  he  could  not  properly 
perform,  and  what,  when  performed  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner,  he  considered,  per- 
haps justly,  as  of  no  great  importance  ;  but 
he  paid  unwearied  attention  to  the  business 
which  came  before  the  House,  and  such 
observations  as  he  made  on  the  different 
questions  on  which  he  was  to  vote  were 
always  to  the  purpose.  As  a  legislator,  he 
acted  upon  the  same  monarchical  and  high 
church  principles  which  he  had  uniformly 
professed  as  a  private  man,  and,  of  course, 
he  supported  the  measures  of  the  Crown 
against  the  systematical  opposition  of  what 
he  deemed  a  faction.  Attached,  however, 
as  he  was  to  the  monarchical  branch  of  the 
constitution,  he  was  by  no  means  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  thesubject.  Of  his  attention 
to  them  he  gave  some  very  convincing  proofs 
by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  procuring 
liberty  of  conscience  to  two  bodies  of  men, 
who  even  in  this  free  country,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  liable 
to  be  legally  prosecuted  for  worshipping 
God  after  the  manner  of  their*  fathers. 
From  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  when 
Episcopacy  ceased  to  be  in  Scotland  the 
form  of  church  government  supported  by 
the  State,  penal  laws  had  at  different  times 
been  enacted  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
of  the  attachment,  whether  real  or  supposed, 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopalians  to  the  abdicated 
family  of  Stuart ;  and  two  of  these  laws, 
passed  in  1746  and  1748,  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  even  in  those  days  of  party 
prejudice  and  poUtical  rancour,  they  were 
deemed  injudiciously  severe  by  enlightened 
men  of  all  descriptions.  The  avowed  object 
of  them  was  to  eradicate  disaffection  to  the 
Government ;  but  their  obvious  tendency 
was  to  force  from  the  communion  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  every  man  of  rank  and 
opulence  ;  though  it  might  have  been  clearly 
foreseen,  that  of  these  very  few  would,  by 
compulsion,  be  made  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  Establishment.  "To  be  of  no 
church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which 
the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  ani- 
mated only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  in- 
vigorated and  reimpressed  by  external  ordi- 
nances, by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  by 
the  salutary  influence  of  example."  The 
truth  of  this  observation  was  fuUy  verified 
in  the  Scotch  Episcopalians.  Excluded  from 
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their  own  chapels,  and  prevented,  by  pride 
perhaps,  as  well  as  by  principle,  from  fre- 
quenting the  churches  to  which  the  hand  of 
power  seemed  inclinerl  to  drive  them,  the 
reli^dous  impressitins  of  their  youth  ^'radually 
vanished  from  their  minds  ;  and  they  were 
exposed,  unarmed,  to  the  shafts  of  infidelity. 
Tile   Earl  of  Kellie,  whose  princiijli 


Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  had  long  regretted 
the  restraints  which  were  laid  upon  her 
worship  ;  and  to  his  unwearied  exertions  it 
was  chiefly  owing  that  in  1792  those  re- 
straints were  removed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  serving  the  cause  of  Episco)iacy 
in  Scotland  hia  Lordship  was  indeed  serving 
himself  ;  but  he  was  soon  furnished  with  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  he  could  act  with 
equal  energy  from  motives  less  interested. 
The  penal  laws  which  oppressed  the  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics,  as  they  were  a  still  greater 
disgrace  to  thestatnte-bookthan  those  which 
had  so  lately  been  in  force  against  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians,  every  man  of  a  liberal 
mind  had  long  wished  to  see  repealed  ;  but 
when  it  w;is  proposed  in  1778  to  repeal  some 
of  the  severest  of  them,  such  commotions 
were  excited  in  Scotland  as  frightened  those 
who  then  guided  the  hehn  of  the  State  from 
carrying  into  effect  theur  humane  intention. 
Men's  minds,  however,  became  gradually 
more  enlightened,  and  when  the  measure 
was  resumed  by  the  Administration,  such 
relief  was  granted  to  the  Romanists  in  Scot- 
land, as,  whether  it  entirely  satisfied  them 
or  not,  was  highly  grateful  to  the  head  of 
their  Church.  This  appears  from  different 
medals,  letters,  and  other  testimonies  of 
gratitude,  which,  for  his  active  endeavours 
to  procure  their  emancipation,  the  Earl  of 
Kellie  had  the  honour  to  receive,  as  well 
from  the  Sovereign  Pontifl'  as  from  other 
Italian  ecclesiastics  of  very  high  rank.  It 
can  therefore  excite  no  wonder  that  his 
Lordship  valued  himself  more  for  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Episcoiialians 
and  Scotch  Roman  CathoUcs  than  for  any 
other  action  which  he  had  ever  performed. 
This  valuable  Ufe  was  now  drawing  towards 
a  conclusion.  Temperance  had  hisherto  ex- 
empted him  from  almost  every  disease  ;  but 
in  July  1795  he  exhibited  some  alarming 
symptoms.  These,  however,  yielded  to  the 
)X)wers  of  medicine  ;  and  his  friends  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  long  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  his  lordship's  society ;  but 
their  hopes  were  quickly  blasted.  The 
former  symptoms  soon  returned  with  such 
aggravation  as  too  surely  evinced  that  his 
sufferings  were  occasioned  by  hydrothorax 
— a  disease  against  which  the  skill  of  the 
physician  is  commonly  exerted  in  vain.  It 
was  so  exerted  in  the  case  of  his  lordship, 
who,  after  lingering  long  under  this  severe 
distress,  died  on  the  8th  of  May  1797.  Of 
his  general  character  the  reader  must  already 
have  formed  some  opinion.  Inflexible  in- 
tegrity, a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  an  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  Christian  reUgion, 
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directed  every  important  transaction  of  hia 
life  ;  and  although,  in  the  large  circle  of  hia 
acquaintance,  there  were  doubtless  many 
who  did  not  regard  him  with  the  fondnesa 
of  friendship,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  Archibald,  Earl  of  Kellie,  had  not 
a  single  enemy.  Without  pretending  to 
great  erudition  himself,  he  loved  learning 
and  learned  men  ;  but  he  abhorred  the  cha- 
racter of  a  modern  philosopher.  Such 
philosoiihers  indeed  as  Newton,  and  Boyle, 
and  Berkely,  and  Johnson,  he  revered  as  the 
ornaments  of  human  nature  ;  but  he  could 
not  speak  without  indignation  of  those  who 
were  daily  pretending  to  enlighten  the  world 
with  their  discoveries  in  politic?,  in  morals, 
and  in  religion.  ' '  I  have  heard  (said  he,  when 
on  his  death-bed)  many  infidel-arguments  in 
conversation,  and  I  have  read  some  books 
expressly  written  against  the  authenticity 
and  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
but  I  thank  God  that  the  most  impartial 
inquiry  which  I  have  bean  able  to  make 
into  the  truth  of  religion  has  confirmed  my 
faith  ;  for,  without  that  faith,  how  comfort- 
less should  I  now  be."  It  was  indeed  that 
faith  which,  under   very  severe  sufferings, 


uttered  a  comjilaint  which  wiiuld  have  dis- 
graced a  primitive  martyr.  His  lordship's 
monarchical  principles  have  been  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  attachment  of  his 
family  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  He  was  him- 
self attached  to  that  house,  but  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  give  reason  to  call  in  question 
his  allegiance  to  the  family  on  the  throne. 
His  was  the  attachment  of  gratitude,  and 
not  the  weak  prejudice  of  Jacobitism,  of 
which  the  following  anecdote  may  be  given 
as  an  instance  : — In  1788,  he  received  from 
a  club  or  society  in  Edinburgh  a  letter,  re- 
questing him  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  honour 
of  King  William,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  what  he  did,  at  the  Revolution, 
for  the  religion  and  liberty  of  these  nations. 
His  lordship,  having  read  the  letter,  threw 
it  from  him  with  great  indignation.  "It 
would  appear  (said  he  to  a  friend)  that  these 
patriotic  gentlemen  do  not  consider  grati- 
tude as  a  virtue,  or  they  could  not  have 
thought  of  making  such  a  request  to  me. 
The  revolution  of  1688  has  indeed  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  happy  consequences,  and 
on  account  of  them  I  rejoice  that  it  took 
place  ;  but  no  good  man  can  approve  of  the 
motives  which  influenced  the  conduct  of 
King  W^illiam  on  that  occasion  ;  and  surely 
no  man  of  the  name  of  Erskine,  whatever 
may  be  his  opinion  of  the  last  James,  will 
contribute  anything  to  show  thus  pubUcly 
that  he  rejoices  in  the  downfall  of  an  aucient 
house,  by  which  his  own  family  was  raised 
above  the  common  rank  of  their  fellow- 
citizens."  His  lordship's  private  virtues 
were  of  the  most  amiable  kind.  He  was  a 
dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  brother,  a  steady 
friend,  an  obliging  neighbour,  and  to  hia 
servants  a  kind  and  indulgent  master.  He 
109 
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professed  a  quick  discernment  of  whatever 
was  wrong  or  ridiculous  ;  and  in  small  par- 
ties, consisting  of  men  whose  principles  he 
approved,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  expose 
it,  for  there  his  conversation  was  easy,  and 
his  humour  was  exquisite  ;  whilst  in  mixed 
companies,  and  even  before  a  single  stranger, 
he  generally  preserved  a  dignified  silence. 
By  those  to  whom  he  was  not  intimately 
known  this  silence  was  thought  to  proceed 
from  the  pride  of  birth  ;  but  it  was  in  truth 
the  offspring  of  taste  and  diffidence — of 
taste  which  Wewed  an  ideal  perfection  to 
which  diffiderce  would  hardly  permit  him 
to  aspire.  That  he  had  a  due  value  for 
noble  birth,  is  indeed  known  to  all  who 
knew  him  ;  but,  a-s  he  valued  it  only  for  the 
reason  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
he  was  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  could 
atone  for  the  want  of  personal  worth,  that 
no  man  more  heartily  assented  to  the  maxim 
of  the  Grecian  chief — "  Nam  genus  et  pro 
avos  et  quce  nou  fecimus  ipsi,  vix  ea  nostra 
voco." 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kellie,  was 
horn  in  174.5.  He  succeeded  his  nephew, 
Charles,  eighth  Earl  of  Kellie,  on  the  28th 
October  1799.  In  177.5,  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Gottenburg,  Marstrand,  and  other  ports  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sweden.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives  of 
the  Scotch  peerage  on  the  14th  November 
1804,  on  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  de- 
cease of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  ;  and 
was  again  chosen  at  the  general  election  in 
1807.  His  lordship,  in  addition  to  his  in- 
heritance of  Kellie  Castle  and  Canibo  House 
estates,  made  extensive  purchases  of  land  in 
the  East  of  Fife.  The  London  Gazette,  of 
12th  July  1808,  notified  that  the  King  had 
been  pleased  to  give  and  grant  unto  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kellie,  his 
royal  license  and  permission  to  accept  and 
wear  the  ensigns  of  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  Vasa,  conferred  upon 
him  by  His  Majesty  Gustavus  Adolphus 
IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  and  to  order  that  this, 
His  Majesty's  (King  George  III.'s)  conces- 
sion, be  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms. 
Methven  Erskine  of  Ardrie  succeeded  his 
brother,  Earl  Thomas,  in  the  earldom,  and 
at  his  death  the  title  merged  into  that  of 
Mar,  but  it  is  understood  that  these  earl- 
doms will  be  again  disjoined,  and  the  titles 
and  honours  of  Mar  and  KeUie  be  inherited 
by  two  distinct  noblemen.  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Cambo,  Bart. ,  the  present  pro- 
prietor, is  the  great-grandson  of  Earl 
Thomas,  and  great-grandnephew  of  Earl 
Methven,  both  of  whose  estates  he  inherits. 
ERSKINE,  Sir  Thoma.s,  of  Cambo, 
Bart.,  was  born  on  the  23d  .July  1824,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  baronet.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Darid  Erskine  of  Cambo, 
Bart.,  who  was  born  on  16th  February 
1792;  married,  27th  August  1821,  Jane 
Silence,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Williams  of  Conway;  and  died  at 
Cambo  in  1841.     Sir  Thomas  is  married, 


and  has  issue.  He  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Fife  Rifle  Volunteers,  is  a  resident 
proprietor  and  useful  country  gentleman, 
and  discharges  all  his  public  duties  in  a 
faithful  and  efficient  manner,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  classes. 

ERSKINE,  The  Hon.  Henry,  third  son 
of  Henry  David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh  on  1st  November  1746.  His 
health  being  originally  delicate,  the  early 
part  of  his  education  was  of  a  domestic 
tutor,  possessing  considerable 
talents,  having  been  for  some  time  resident 
under  the  paternal  roof,  who  superintended 
the  studies,  not  only  of  Henry,  but  also  of 
his  brother,  who  was  ennobled  in  England, 
and  became  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.  After  the  domestic  education 
alluded  to,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  removed  with 
his  family  to  St  Andrews,  and  resided  there 
ral  years,  for  the  purpose  of  his  sons 
pursuing  their  classical  and  philosophical 
dies  at  that  celebrated  university,  which 
been  long  f.amous  for  producing  distjn- 
hed  men  ;  and  in  respect  of  such  resi- 
dence the  present  memoir  appears  in  this 
work.  As  his  p.atrimonial  fortune  was  not 
large,  a  profession  became  necessary  for 
Henry ;  and  the  bar  and  the  army  present- 
ing the  only  two  avenues  to  fortune  usually 
trod  by  the  sons  of  great  families  in  Scot- 
land, he  was  early  destined  for  the  law, 
while  his  younger  brother,  Thom.i.s,  at  first 
adopted  the  sword,  and  latterly  the  gown. 
Henry  Erskine  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  twenty ;  possessed  of  polished  manners, 
an  imagination  warm  and  ardent,  with  a 
ripe  and  precocious  judgment.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  cultivated  the  Muses,  and  refined 
both  his  language  and  his  mind  by  poetry. 
These  all  operated  in  a  certain  degree  to 
render  him  conspicuous,  and  to  enable  him 
to  introduce  some  degree  of  grace  and  purity 
into  his  pleadings — rare  ornaments  at  that 
time.  Another  arena  for  the  display  of  hia 
talents  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself — 
namely,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  This,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
representative  body,  in  which  both  clergy 
and  laity  appear  annually,  by  deputies  from 
their  respective  synods  and  presbyteries,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  it  has  been  termed  "the 
best  theatre  for  deliberative  eloquence  to  he 
found  in  Scotland."  It  was  here,  indeed, 
that  the  indefatigable  Viscount  Melville, 
who  left  no  moment  of  his  life  unoccupied, 
first  prep.ared  himself  for  the  more  profitable 
contentions  of  the  senate.  Here,  also, 
Henry  Erskine,  no  longer  trammelled  by 
technical  niceties,  exhibited  the  first  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  As  he  possessed  a 
deep  sense  of  religion  even  in  his  juvenile 
years,  and  w.as  ze.ilnuslj'  attached,  from 
conviction  as  well  as  eduiation.  to  the  Pres- 
byterian faith,  lie  alw.-iys  maintained  and 
asserted  tlie  siiiwrior  excellence  of  this  sys- 
tem, both  with  respect  to  its  tenets  and  its 
discipline.  Such  sentiments,  coupled  with 
adue  consideration  of  bis  talents  and  lineage, 
rendered  him  respectable  ir 
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gree  iu  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  was  always  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  deference  and  attention. 
Meanwhile,  his  practice  increased  apace,  and 
his  abilities  soon  made  him  sought  after. 
Besides,  as  he  always  distinguished  himself 
when  he  undertook  to  rescue  innocence  from 
persecution — to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  —or  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
friendless  tenant  against  the  encroachments 
or  injustice  of  his  landlord  -he  soon  becanie  a 
very  popular  advocate.  Norwas  hisoinnion 
as  a  lawyer  neglecteil ;  for  no  one  could  give 
a  readier  answer  to  a  case,  or  unravel  an 
intricate  knot  with  superior  acuteness  and 
precision.  The  period  had  now  arrived— that 
is,  when  he  considered  his  independence 
Secured— when  Mr  Erskinethoughtit  proper 
to  become  a  married  man.  His  first  wife 
was  Christina,  the  only  daughter  of  George 
Fidlartou,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Leitli  ;  and  by  this  lady  he  had  three 
dauglitei-s — EUzabeth  Frances,  who  died 
young,  Elizabeth  Crompton,  afterwards 
Mrs  CaUender,  and  Heiu-ietta,  afterwards 
M  rs  Smith  ;  together  with  two  sons — Henry 
and  George.  Although  the  la.dy,  who  was 
an  heiress,  brought  hiui  a  handsome  fortune, 
yet  this  circumstance  did  not  tend  to  relax 
his  industry  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sight 
of  an  increasing  family  contributed  not  a 
little  to  increase  his  assiduity,  and  render 
him,  if  possible,  even  more  careful  and  at- 
teutive  than  before.  We  have  ah-eady  con- 
templated Mr  Erskine  in  the  character  ot  a 
lawyer ;  but  it  still  remains  fur  us  t.>  con- 
sider him  as  a  poUtician.  George  Bueliauau, 
the  preceptor  of  James  ^'I.,  ni  bis  faiuuus 
tract,  "  De  Jure  Regui  ainul  iScotus,"  atlects 
to  consider  his  native  country  as  a  republic  ; 
and  he  lays  down  rules,  in  the  first  place, 
for  checking  any  small  deviation  on  the  side 
of  arbitrary  power,  and,  in  the  next,  for 
punishing  any  gross  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  e.\ecutive.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  evident  from  history  that  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
were  for  many  ages  omnipotent,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  inferior  courts.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  however,  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  others 
were  so  notorious,  even  in  matters  of  con- 
science, that  a  sullen  and  settled  opposition 
took  place,  and  a  love  of  civil  and  reUgious 
liberty,  which  had  first  evinced  itself  in  the 
time  of  Mary,  and  was  fostered  by  the  mas- 
culine and  audacious  spirit  of  the  great 
Scotch  Reformer,  burst  nut  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  the  southern  counties,  when  WiUiam 
III.  assumed  the  throne  of  both  kmgdoms. 
It  has  even  been  said  that  the  word  Wli  iff 
(  WhirjyanJ  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the 
Covenanters  in  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  but 
the  principle  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
until  the  battle  of  Culloden,  iu  1745,  iJUt  an 
end  to  all  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  !RIr  Henry  Erskine,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  a  Whig,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  period  when  it  was  scarcely  possi- 


ble to  avow  it  with  impunity.  The  mem- 
bei-s  of  this  distinguished  family,  however, 
boldly  .osserteil  their  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  ;  and  ojienlj-  stigma- 
tized the  American  war  as  hostile,  both  in 
its  origin  and  progress,  to  the  constitution. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  contest,  the  merita 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  not  for- 
gotten, as  indeed  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  ovex'looked  them  ;  for  he 
was  now,  if  not  the  very  first  at  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  at  least  in  the  foremost  rank  ;  and, 
in  short,  almost  the  only  constitutional 
lawyer  of  any  distinguished  talents  there. 
Accordingly,  when  Lord  North  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Guildfoi-d)  was  reluctantly  driven 
from  power,  and  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration came  into  place,  the  office  of  Lord- 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  a  post  far  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  Attorney-General  in 
England,  was  conferred  upon  Mr  Henry 
Erskine.  This  occurred  in  1S02,  after  which 
he  was  immediately  nominated  a  member 
of  Parliament.  Lut  his  ojiportunities  of 
supporting  the  new  administration  were 
few,  on  account  of  its  own  ephemeral  exist- 
ence. On  its  retreat,  he  was  immediately 
stripped  of  his  official  dignity,  without  the 
slightest  ceremony,  and  his  place  was  in- 
stantly suppUed  by  a  new  candidate  for 
office,  whose  principles  were,  doubtless, 
more  pliant,  as  well  as  more  conform- 
able to  the  wishes  of  the  minister. 
Twelve  years  retention  of  power  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Pitt  precluded  all  hope  of 
re-instatement  or  advancement  on  the  part 
of  a  man  who  always  exhibited  an  unvary- 
ing unif<irmity  of  his  jirinciples.  One  hon- 
ourable and  independent  station,  however, 
became  the  object  of  his  laudable  ambition  ; 
it  was  indeed  unaccompanied  by  any  emolu- 
ments whatsoever,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  had  been  occupied  and  adorned  by  the 
greatest  and  most  distinguished  practitioners 
at  the  Scottish  bar.  This  was  the  office  of 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  to  which 
all  the  members  are  entitled  to  elect,  and 
which  was  now  obtained  by  Mr  Erskine 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  both  parties. 
Yet  even  this  distinction  was  at  length 
envied  the  possessor ;  and,  as  if  to  mortify 
both  himself  and  his  party,  an  active 
canvas  took  place,  when  a  new  candidate 
presented  himself,  and  a  majority  of  this 
great  judicial  corporation,  infiuenced  by  the 
open  smiles  of  power,  seemed  to  be  now 
as  eager  to  depose,  as  they  before  had  been 
anxious  to  appoint  him.  In  1806,  when  Mr 
Fox  again  returned  to  office,  overwhelmed 
by  disease  rather  than  by  years,  Mr  Thomas 
Erskine  was  nominated  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
his  brother  Henry  once  more  became  Lord 
Advocate.  On  this  occasion  he  was  returned 
member  for  the  burghs  of  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright, Sanc^uhar,  Annan,  and  Loch- 
maben,  in  the  last  session  of  the  second 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  met  Janu.ary  21, 
1806,  in  the  room  of  Major  Dah-ymple,  who, 
to  make  way  for  him,  bad  accepted  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  On  the  dissolution, 
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■which  soon  after  ensued,  he  wa&  re-elected 
without  opposition.  This,  however,  liUe  the 
former  Whig  administration,  at  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  was  not  suffered  to  re- 
main long  in  power,  and  on  its  termination  Mr 
Henry  Erskine  found  his  seat  in  Parliament 
Bupplied  at  the  next  di.isolution  by  Sir  J. 
H.  Maxwell,  Bart.  It  was  thus,  that 
although  twice  Lord  Advocate,  he  did  not 
continue  in  office  above  two  years  and  a  half , 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  had 
accordingly  a  glimpse  rather  than  a  full 
possession  of  power.  It  can  never  be  said, 
however,  that  he  abused  his  high  station  by 
any  undue  exertion  of  power,  or  disgraced 
himself  by  au  equivocal  assumption  of  pre- 
rogative. The  claims  of  this  great  officer  of 
Btate  have  long  been  happily  obsolete.  In 
remote  times  he  exercised  a  degree  of  autho- 
rity utterly  incompatible  with  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  and  even  within  the  memory  of  the 
last  generation,  a  parUamentary  inquiry 
disclosed  such  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice  in  a 
remote  county,  that  the  shield  of  power 
even  could  not  shelter  the  perpetrator  from 
the  reproach  he  merited.  At  length  Mr 
Erskine's  constitution  began  to  give  way  by 
the  pressure  of  disease  ;  and  his  good  sense 
wisely  prompted  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
bar.  This  occurred  in  1812,  and  the  five 
remaining  years  of  his  life  were  burdened  by 
maladies  of  various  kinds.  At  this  time  he 
occasionally  had  recourse  to  travel,  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time.  At  other  periods  he  frequented  the 
watering  and  sea-bathing  places,  but  without 
finding  relief.  Medical  aid  having  also 
proved  unavailing,  his  amiable  wife  (the 
second,  whom,  as  Mrs  Turnbull,  he  had 
married,  after  the  death  of  bis  first,  in  1804) 
and  family  were  reluctantly  forced  to  despair 
of  his  recovery.  Their  fears  proved  but  too 
true,  for  he  died  at  his  country  seat  in  West 
iiothian,  on  the  8th  October  1817,  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age.  In  his  person,  Mr  Henry  Erskine 
was  tall  and  graceful ;  in  height  he  surpassed 
both  his  brothers,  and  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth  was  considered  handsomi 


himself  and  family,  of  a  domestic 
Even  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was 
temperate,  and  in  the  latter,  abstemious. 
It  has  been  observed  of  men  of  wit  in  general 


most  pleasant,  and  althoug 
himself  the  enjoyment  of  all  expensive  plea- 
sures, yet,  so  far  as  his  means  extended,  he 
was  ever  indulgent  to  those  around  him. 
Mr  Erskine  was  always  addicted  to  a 
country  life.  He  talked  of  cultivating  his 
lands  at  Ammondell  with  delight,  and  when 
in  London  had  been  heard  to  indulge  in  the 
rapturous  hope  of  returning  to  gather  in  his 
harvest.  Accordingly,  when  he  withdrew 
from  practice,  he  spent  the  greater  jiart  of 
his  life  in  this  rural  retreat.  He  had  con- 
structed a  beautiful  little  vUla,  and  created 
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the  scenery  around  it  in  strict  conformity  to 
his  own  taste  ;  and  in  employments  such  aa 
these  passed  the  remainder  of  his  fife.     He 


dain  even  a  pun,  either  in  prose  c 


tions  ;  and  such  was  the  happy  texture  of 
his  temper,  and  the  indescribable  buoyancy 
of  his  spirits,  that  disease  itself  could  neither 
subdue  the  constancy  of  his  mind,  nor 
entirely  deprive  him  of  that  playful  gaiety 
for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 
It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  general  respect  iu 
which  the  memory  of  this  amiable  gentle- 
man was  held,  that  his  virtues  and  talents 
were,  within  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
commemorated  by  several  jiersons  of  distinc- 
tion. The  following  observations  have  been 
.attributed  to  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Jeffrey, 
of  Edinburgh,  a  man  of  letters  of  no  small 
repute  : — "  In  his  long  and  sjilendid  career 
at  the  bar,  Mr  Erskine  was  distinguished, 
not  only  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his 
wit,  and  the  gracefulness,  ease,  and  vivacity 
of  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer  power 
of  keeping  those  seductive  qualities  in  per- 
fect subordination  to  his  jiidgmeut.  By 
their  assistance,  he  could  not  only  make  the 
most  repulsive  sul.ijects  agreealile,  but  the 
most  abstruse  easy  and  intelligible.  In  hia 
profession,  indeed,  all  his  wit  wa.s  argument, 
and  each  of  his  delightful  illustrations  a 
miteri.al  step  in  his  reasoning.  To  himself 
it  seemed  always  as  if  they  were  recom- 
mended rather  for  their  use  than  for  their 
beauty.  And  unquestionably  they  often 
enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  argument  or  a  nice 
distinction."  The  followiug  tribute  is  from 
the  pen  of  another  friend  : — "  The  character 
of  Mr  Erskine's  eloquence  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  tliat  of  his  noble  brother 
(Lord  Erskine),  but  being  much  less  diffuse, 
it  was  better  CiUculated  to  leave  a  forcible 
impression  ;  he  had  the  art  of  concentrating 
his  ideas,  and  presenting  them  at  once  in  so 
luminous  and  irresistible  a  form,  as  to  ren- 
der his  hearers  masters  of  the  view  he  took 
of  his  subject  ;  which,  however  dry  or  com- 
|)lex  in  its  nature,  never  failed  to  become 
entertaiuing  and  instructive  in  his  hands  ; 
for,  to  professional  knowledge  of  the  highest 
order,  he  united  a  most  extensive  auiiuaiut- 
auce  with  history,  literature,  and  .science, 
and  a  thorough  conversaucy  with  luuoau 
life,  and  mnr.al  and  political  philosophy. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed  with 
pleasure  and  astonishment  the  widely  diffe- 
rent emotions  excited  by  the  aiua/.ing  powers 
of  his  oratory;  fervid  and  .atfectiiig  iu  the 
extreme,  when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  and 
no  less  powerful,  in  opposiite  circumstances, 
by  the  ]iotency  of  wit,  and  the  brilUancy  of 
comic  humour  which  constantly  excited 
shouts  of  laughter  throughout  the  precincts 
of  the  court,  the  mirthful  glee  even  extending 
to  the  ermined  sages,  who  found  too  much 
amusement  in  the  scene  to  check  the  fasci- 
uatmg  author  of  it.     He  assisted  the  great 
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powers  of  his  understanding  by  an  indefatig- 
able industry,  not  commouly  annexed  to 
extraordinary  genius  ;  he  l<ei>t  his  mind  open 
for  the  aduiis.sion  of  knowletlge,  by  the  most 
unaffected  modesty  of  dei)urtment.  The 
harmony  of  his  ]ieriods,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  expressit)ns,  in  his  most  unpremeditated 
speeclies,  weren.it  am.Mig  the  least  of  his 
oratorical  acc.iui].Hshuiruts.  In  the  most 
rapid  of  his  Hi-lits,  when  his  tongue  could 
scarce  keep  pace  witli  his  thoughts,  he  never 
failed  to  seize  the  clioieest  words  in  the 
treasury  of  our  hiugu;i-e.  Tlie  apt,  beauti- 
ful, and  varied  iuia^cs  which  constantly 
decorated  his  judicial  addresses,  suggested 
themselves  instantaneously,  and  aiipeared, 
like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  in  complete 
armour  and  array,  to  supi)ort  the  cause  of 
their  creator,  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  whose  eloquence  was,  that  it  never  made 
him  swerve  Ijy  one  hairbreadth  from  the 
minuter  details  fitting  his  purpose  ;  for,  with 
matchless  skill,  he  rentlered  the  most 
dazzling  oratory  subservient  to  the  uses  of 
consuuimate  special  pkudiiii/,  so  that  his 
prudence  and  sagacity  as  an  advocate  were 
as  decisive  as  his  sjieeches  were  splendid. 
Mr  Krskine's  attainments,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  were  not  confined  to  mere 
acquaintance  with  his  professional  duties  ;  he 
was  an  elegant  classical  sch<  Jar  and  an  able 
mathematician  ;  and  he  also  possessed  many 
minor  quahhcations  in  great  perfection. 
His  knowledge  of  music  was  correct,  and 
his  execution  on  the  violoncello  was  most 
pleasing.  In  all  the  various  relations  of 
private  hfe,  Mr  Erskme's  character  was 
truly  estimable,  and  the  just  appreciation  of 
his  virtues  extended  far  bevond  the  circle  of 
his  own  family  and  fiiends  ;  ami  it  is  a  well- 
autlienticatedfact,  that  a  writer(or  attorney) 
in  a  distant  piart  of  tSootland,  rei>reseuting 


had  ajiplied  to  him 
of  catering  into  a  '. 
neighbour,    having 


ice,  the  futility 
ivith  a  wealthy 
no  means  of 
d  for  answer- 
'  Ye  dinna  ken  what  ye  say,  maister, 
there's  uae  a  puir  man  in  Scotland  need  to 
vajit  afreend  or  fear  an  cnemij  whi\ti  Harrii 
Srskiiic  lives. '  How  much  honour  does  this 
Bimjile  sentence  convey  to  the  generous  and 
benevolent  object  of  it !  He  had,  indeed,  a 
claim  to  the  affection  and  respect  of  all  who 
were  within  the  knowledge  of  his  extraordi- 

With  a  mind  that  was  superior  to  fe.ir  and 
incapable  of  corruption,  regulated  by  uu- 
deviating  principles  of  integrity  and  unifor- 
mity, elevated  in  adversity  as  in  ]«-osi)erity, 
neither  subdued  by  pleasure  into  effeminacy, 
nor  sunk  into  dejection  by  distress  —in  no 
situation  of  his  life  was  he  ashamed  or 
afraid  of  discharging  his  duty,  but  constant 
to  the  Uod  whom  he  worshipped,  he  evinced 
his  confidence  in  the  faith  he  professed  bt/ 
liLs  tirthnis  :  to  his  friends  he  was  faithful, 
to  his  enemies  ^/cntrnus,  ever  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  httle  private  interests  and  pleasures 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  wel- 


fare, or  to  the  domestic  felicity  of  those 
around  him.  In  the  words  of  an  ehiquent 
writer,  he  was  a  man  to  choose  for  a 
superior,  to  trust  as  a  friend,  and  to  hive  as 
a  brotker  ;  the  ardency  of  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  ha]i]iiness  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character; 
his  very  faults  had  their  origin  in  the  exces- 
cessive  confidence  of  too  liberal  a  spirit,  the 
uncircumscribed  beneficence  of  too  warm  a 
heart.  It  has  been  remarked  of  a  dis- 
tinguished actor  that  he  was  less  to  be 
envied  whilst  receiving  the  meed  <<i  universal 
applause  than  at  the  head  of  liis  own  table  ; 
the  observation  may  justly  be  applied  to 
Mr  Krskiiie.     In  no  sphere  was  the  lustre 


if  his 


unaffected  grace  and  sua\  iti  of  his  manners, 
the  lienevoleiit  smile  that  illumined  his 
intelligent  countenance  in  the  exercise  of  the 
hospitalities  of  the  social  board,  rendered, 
indeed,  a  meeting  at  his  house  *a  feast  of 
reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.'  In  person,  Mr 
Erskine  was  above  the  middle  size,  wcU 
projiortioned  hut  slender  ;  his  features  were 
all  character,  and  mostly  strikingly  expres- 
sive of  the  rare  qualities  of  his  ntiiid.  lu 
early  life  his  carriage  was  remarkably 
graceful — dignified  ami  impressive  as  occa- 
sion reipiired  it  ;  in  manner  he  was  gentle, 
playful,  and  unassuming,  and  so  persuasive 
was  his  address  that  he  never  failed  to  attract 
attention,  and  by  the  spell  of  irresistible 
fascination  to  fix  and  enchain  it.  His  voice 
was  powerful  and  melodious,  his  enunciation 
uncommonly  accurate  and  distinct,  and  there 
was  a  iieculiar  r/race  in  his  utterance  which 
enhanced  the  value  of  all  he  said,  and  en- 
graved the  remembrance  of  it  indelibly  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  For  many  years 
of  his  life  Mr  Erskine  h.ad  been  the  viethn 
of  ill  health,  but  the  native  sweetness  of  his 
temjier  remained  unclouded,  and  during  the 
jiainfuUy  jirotracted  sufferings  of  his  last 
illness  the  language  of  complaint  was  never 
heard  to  escape  his  lips,  nor  the  shadow  of 
discontent  seen  to  cloud  his  countenance. 
Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the 
leaving  of  it ;  he  looked  jiatieully  forward 
to  the  termination  of  his  painful  existence, 
and  received  with  mild  complacency  the 
intelligence  of  his  danger,  while  the  ease 
and  happinessof  those  whose  felicity  through 
life  had  been  his  primary  consideration  were 
never  absent  from  his  thoughts."  It  is 
difficult  to  contemplate  such  a  character  as 
Mr  Erskine's  without  feehng  that  were 
there  many  Erskines  one  should  learn  to 
think  better  of  mankind.  The  general  voice 
placed  him,  while  living,  high  among  tli^ 
illustrious  characters  of  his  age.  May  the 
humble  memorial  the  writer  is  now  giving 
the  public  preserve  his  name  unblemished 
by  misrepresentation  till  some  more  equal 
pen  shall  hand  it  down  to  posterity  as  a 
bright  example  of  what  great  usefulness 
extraordinary  talents  may  prove  to  society, 
when  under  the  direction  of  sound  judgment, 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  enlarged  philan- 
thropy. It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  it 
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is  doubtful  whether  a  good  portrait  of  Mr 
Henry  Erskine  actually  exists. 

ERSKINE,  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  David  Henry,  tenth 
Earl  of  Buchan.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1750.  He  resided  with  his  father  and  his 
family  at  vSt  Andrews  while  receiving  his 
education  at  the  Grammar  )School,  and 
afterwards  at  the  I'uivei-sity  of  that  city. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  had  imbibed  a  strong 
predilection  for  a  naval  life ;  and  the 
limited  means  of  his  family  rendering  an 
early  adoption  of  some  profession  neces- 
sary, he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  service 
as  a  midshipman,  under  Sir  John  Lind- 
say, nephew  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  Young  Erskine  embarked  at 
Leith,  and  did  not  put  foot  again  on  his 
native  soil  for  many  years.  He  never,  it  is 
believed,  held  the  commission  of  lieutenant, 
although  he  acted  for  some  time  in  that 
capacity  by  the  special  appointment  of  his 
captain,  whose  kindness  in  this  instance 
ultimately  led  to  his  eleve's  abandoning  the 
service  altogether,  when  required  to  resume 
the  inferior  station  of  a  midshipman.  After 
a  service  of  four  years  he  quitted  the  nai-y, 
and  entered  the  army,  as  an  ensign  in  the 
Royals  or  1st  Kegkaeut  of  Foot,  in  1708.  In 
1770  he  married  an  amiable  and  accom- 
phshed  woman,  and  shortly  afterwards  went 
with  his  regiment  to  Minorca,  where  he 
si>ent  three  years.  While  in  the  army,  he 
acquired  great  reputation  for  the  versatility 
and  acuteness  of  his  conversational  powers. 
Boswell,  who  met  with  the  young  officer  in 
a  mixed  company  in  London,  mentions  the 
pleasure  which  Dt  Johnson  condescended 
to  express  on  hearing  him — an  approbation 
■which  assures  us  that  the  young  Scotch- 
man's colloquial  talents  were  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  possessed  something  more  than 
mere  brilliancy  or  fluency  even  at  that  early 
period  of  his  life.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
these  quahties  of  mind  which  induced  his 
mother  to  urge  him  to  devote  the  great 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  law 
and  jurisprudence  of  his  country.  Her 
advice,  seconded  by  the  counsel  of  a  few 
judicious  friends,  was  adopted,  and  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year  Thomas  Erskine  re- 
nounced the  guttering  profession  of  arms 
for  the  graver  studies  of  law.  He  entered 
as  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1777,  merely  to  ob- 
tain a  degree  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
the  son  of  a  nobleman,  .and  thereby  sh<irten 
his  passage  to  the  bar  ;  and  at  tlie  same 
time  he  inserted  his  name  in  the  books  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student-at-law.  In  order 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the  technical 
part  of  his  profession  without  which  a  bar- 
rister finds  liimself  hampered  at  every  step, 
Mr  Erskine  became  a  pupil  of  Mr  (after- 
wards Judge)  Buller,  then  an  eminent 
special  pleader,  and  discharged  his  laborious 
and  servile  avocation  at  the  desk  with  all 
the  persevering  industry  of  a  common  at- 
torney's clerk.  Upon  the  promotion  of  his 
preceptor  to  the  bench,  he  entered  into  the 
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office  of  Mr  (afterwards  Baron)  Wood, 
where  he  continued  for  some  months  after 
he  had  obtained  considerable  business  at 
the  bar.  Mr  Erskine  having  completed  the 
probationivry  period  alloted  for  his  attend- 
ance in  the  Inns  of  Court,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1778,  and  in  the  very  outset  of  his 
legal  career,  while  yet  of  only  one  term's 
standing,  made  a  most  brilliant  display  of 
professional  talent  in  the  case  of  Captain 
Baillie,  against  whom  the  Attorney-GeneraJ 
had  moved  for  leave  to  file  a  criminal  infor- 
mation in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a 
libel  on  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  In  the  course 
of  this,  his  first  speech,  Mr  Erskine  dis- 
played the  same  undaunted  spirit  which 
marked  his  whole  career.  He  attacked  the 
noble  Earl  in  a  strain  of  severe  invective. 
Lord  Mansfield,  observing  the  young  counsel 
heated  with  his  subject,  and  growing  per- 
sonal on  the  fii-st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
told  him,  "that  Lord  Sandwich  was  not 
before  the  Court."  "  I  know,"  replied  the 
undaunted  orator,  "  that  he  is  not  formally 
before  the  Court,  but  for  that  very  reason 
I  will  bring  him  before  the  Court.  He  has 
placed  there  men  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
in  hopes  to  escape  under  their  shelter ;  but 
I  will  not  join  in  battle  with  them.  Tlieir 
vices,  though  screwed  u[}  to  the  higliest 
pitch  of  human  dejjravity,  are  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  vindicate  the  combat  with  me  ; 
I  will  drag  him  to  light,  who  is  the  dark 
mover  behind  this  scene  of  iniquity.  I 
sissert  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  has  but 
one  road  to  escape  out  of  this  business  with- 
out pollution  and  disgrace,  and  that  is  by 
publicly  disavowing  the  acts  of  the  prose- 
cutors, and  restoring  Captain  Baillie  to  his 
command."  Mr  Erskine's  ne.xt  speech  was 
for  Mr  Caman,  a  bookseller,  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  two  Universities  in  print- 
ing almanacks.  Lord  North,  then  Prime 
Minister  and  Chaucellor  of  Oxford,  had 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  re-vesting  the  Universities  in  their 
monopoly,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
by  certain  judgments  which  Carnan  had 
obtained  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  Premier's  measure  was  considered 
'  all  but  hopeless.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the 
House,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
[  of  45  votes.  Not  long  after  having  gained 
I  this  triumiih,  Mr  Erskine  made  a  most 
splendid  appearance  for  the  man  of  the 
people.  Lord  George  Gordon,  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  ThLs  great  speech,  and  the  acquittal 
which  it  secured  to  the  object  of  it.  have 
been  pronounced,  by  a  competent  judge, 
the  death-blow  of  the  tremendous  doctrine 
I  of  constructive  treason.  The  monster,  in- 
I  deed,  manifested  symptoms  of  returning 
I  hfe  at  an  after  period  ;  but  we  shall  see 
with  what  noble  indignation  its  extirpator 
launched  a  second  irresistible  shaft  at  the 
I  reviving  reptile.  Lord  George's  impeach- 
ment arose  out  of  the  foUowiug  circum- 
stances : — Sir  George  Saville  had  introduced 
a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  reUef  of  the 
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Roman  Catholics  of  England  from  some  of 
the  penalties  they  were  subject  to  by  the 
test  laws.  The  good  effects  of  this  measure 
were  immefliately  felt,  and  in  the  very  next 
session  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  ope- 
ration of  similar  measures  to  Scotland. 
This  produced  m.any  popular  tumults  in 
Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinlairgli,  where 
the  mob  destroyed  some  Popish  chajiels, 
and  produced  a  reaction  of  feeling  ju  that 
country  also.  A  number  of  Protestant 
societies  were  formed  in  both  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
repeal  of  Saville's  act,  as  a  measure  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  con.stitution  both  of 
Church  and  State.  In  November  1779, 
Lord  George  Gordon,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Goi-don,  and  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  became 
President  of  the  Associated  Protestants  of 
London  ;  and,  on  the  memorable  2d  of  .June 
1780,  while  proceeding  to  present  a  petition 
against  concession  to  Roman  Catholics, 
signed  by  44,000  Protestants,  was  attended 
by  a  mob  so  numerous,  and  who  conducted 
themselves  so  outrageously,  as  for  a  moment 
to  extinguish  .all  police  and  government  in 
the  citv  of  Liiudnn.  For  this  indignity 
offered  ti'  the  person  of  royalty  itself,  Lord 
George  ami  suvi-ral  others  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Upon  his  trial,  Mr  Ei-skine 
delivered  a  speech,  less  remarkable  perhaps 
for  dazzling  eloquence,  than  for  the  clear 
texture  of  the  whole  argument  maintained 
in  it.  A  singularly  daring  p.ass.age  occurs 
in  this  speech,  which  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  alone  could  prompt  the  orator  to 
utter.  After  reciting  a  variety  of  circum- 
Btances  in  Lord  George  Gordon's  conduct 
which  tended  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  re- 
sorting to  absolute  force  and  compulsion  by 
armed  violence  was  never  once  contemplated 
by  the  prisoner,  he  breaks  out  with  this  ex- 
traordinary exclamation — "  I  say,  by  God, 
that  man  is  a  ruffian  who  shall,  after  this, 
presume  to  build  upon  such  honest,  artless 
conduct  as  an  evidence  of  guilt."  But  for 
the  sympathy  which  the  orator  must  have 
felt  to  exist  at  the  moment  between  himself 
and  his  audience,  this  singular  effort  must 
have  been  fatal  to  the  cause  it  was  designed 
to  support ;  as  it  was,  however,  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  these  words,  and  the  look, 
voice,  gesture,  and  whole  manner  <»f  the 
speaker,  were  trememlous.  The  result  is 
well  known  ;  but  it  may  not  be  equally  well 
known  that  Dr  Johnson  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  hostility  to  the  test  law,  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  verdict  which  was 
obtained.  "I  am  glad,"  said  he,  "that 
Lord  George  Gordon  has  escaped,  rather 
than  a  precedent  should  be  established  of 
handng  a  man  for  constructive  treason." 
In  1783  Jlr  Ersl<ine  received  the  honour  of 
a  silk  gown.  His  Majesty's  letter  of  pre- 
cedency being  conferred  upon  him  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield. 
In  the  same  year  Mr  Erskine  was  elected 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Portsmouth. 
The  defence  of  John  Stockdale,  who  was 


tried  for  i>ublishing  a  libil  against  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  has  been 
pronounced  the  first  in  oratorical  talent, 
and  is  certainly  not  the  last  in  importance, 
of  Mr  Erskine 's  speeches.  This  trial  may 
be  termed  the  case  of  libels ;  and  the  doctrine 
maintained  and  expounded  in  it,  by  Mr 
Erskine,  is  the  fountlation  of  that  liberty 
which  the  press  enjoys  in  this  country. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  Mr  Burke,  who 
infused  into  them  all  that  fervour  of  thought 
and  expression  which  ever  characterised  his 
compositions.  The  articles  so  prepared, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  records  of 
the  House  until  they  were  carried  up  to  the 
Lords  for  trial,  were  printed  and  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  every  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
kingdom,  before  the  accused  was  placed 
upon  his  trial ;  and,  undoubtedly,  from  the 
style  and  manner  of  their  composition, 
made  a  deep  and  general  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  against  Mr  Hastings.  To 
repel  or  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  charges,  Mr  Logan,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Leith,  wrote  a  ]iamphlet.  which 
Stockdale  published,  containing  several 
severe  and  unguarded  reflections  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ments, which  the  House  of  Commons  deemed 
highly  contemptuous  and  libellous.  The 
publisher  was  accordingly  tried  on  an  infor- 
mation filed  by  the  Attorney -General.  In 
the  speech  delivered  by  Mr  Erskine  upon 
this  occasion,  the  very  highest  efforts  of  the 
orator  and  the  rhetorician  were  united  to  all 
the  coolness  and  precision  of  the  nisi  prius 
lawyer.  It  was  this  rare  faculty  of  com- 
bining the  highest  genius  with  the  minutest 
attention  to  whatever  might  put  his  case  in 
the  s.afest  position,  which  rendered  Mr 
Erskine  the  most  consummate  advocate  of 
the  age.  To  estimate  the  mightiness  of 
that  effort  by  which  he  defeated  his  power- 
ful antagonists  in  this  case,  we  must  re- 
member the  imposing  circumstances  of  Mr 
Hastings'  trial — the  "terrible,  unceasing, 
exhaustless  artillery  of  warm  zeal,  matchless 
vigour  of  understanding,  consuming  and 
devouring  eloquence,  united  with  the  highest 
dignity,"  to  use  the  orator's  own  language, 
which  was  then  daily  pouring  forth  upon 
the  man  in  whose  defence  Logan  had  written 
and  Stockdale  published.  It  was  amidst 
the  blaze  of  passion  and  prejudice  that  Mr 
Erskine  extorted  that  verdict,  which  rescued 
his  client  from  the  punishment  which  a 
whole  people  seemed  interested  in  awarding 
against  the  reviller  of  its  collective  majesty. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  defending 
Stockd.ale,  the  advocate  by  no  means  iden- 
tified his  cause  with  a  defence  of  Hastings. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  palliate  the  enormities 
of  the  Governor-General's  admiuistrat  on  ; 
he  avoweil  that  he  was  neither  his  counsel, 
nor  desired  to  have  anything  to  do  with  hia 
innocence  or  guilt,  although  in  the  collateral 
defence  of  his  chent  he  was  driven  to  state 
matters  which  might  be  considered  by  many 
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as  hostile  to  the  impeachment.  Our  gifted 
countryman  never  perverted  his  transcend- 
ant  abilities  by  devoting  them  to  screen 
vlUany  from  justice,  or  to  the  support  of 
any  cause  which  lie  did  not  conscientiously 
approve.  In  1807  Mr  Erskine  was  elevated 
to  the  Peer.age,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Erskine 
of  Restorinal  C.astle,  in  Cornwall,  and  ac- 
cepted of  the  seals  as  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  but  resigned  them  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  short-lived  Administration 
of  that  period,  and  retired  uiion  a  pension 
of  £4000  per  annum.  After  that  time  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  his  lordship  steadily 
devoted  himself  to  his  duties  in  Parliament, 
and  never  ceased  to  support,  in  his  high 
station,  those  measures  and  principles  which 
he  had  advocated  in  his*  younger  years. 
His  death  was  produced  by  an  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  with  which  he  was  seized  while 
on  the  voyage  betwixt  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  Lauded  at  Scarborough,  and 
proceeded  to  Scotland  by  short  stages,  but 
died,  on  the  17th  of  Nov.  1823,  at  Ammon- 
dell  House,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age. 

ERSKINE,  Ebenezer,  the  founder  of 
the  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Heury  Erskine,  was  born 
at  the  vill.ige  of  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire, 
June  22,  11180. '  Some  accounts  say  his 
birth-place  was  the  prison  of  the  Bass,  but 
this  is  evidently  erroneous.  After  p.issing 
through  a  regular  course  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where,  "in  1097, 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  became 
tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Rothes.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  in  February 
1703,  and  iu  the  succeeding  September  was 
ordained  minister  of  Portmoak,  Kinross- 
shire.  E.xemplary  in  the  diseliarge  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  and  ilevoted  to  his 
people,  he  soon  became  popular  amongst 
them.  In  the  various  religious  contests  of 
the  period  he  took  an  active  part,  particu- 
larly iu  tlie  famous  M.arrow  Controversy,  in 
which  he  came  forward  prominently  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines,  winch  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  General  Assembly,  contained 
in  the  work  entitled  "The  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity."  He  revised  and  cor- 
rected the  representation  and  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  -Vssembly  on  the  suliject, 
May  11,  1721,  whii-h  was  originally  com- 
])osed  by  Mr  Boston;  and  drew  up  the 
original  <lraft  of  the  answers  to  the  twelve 
queries  put  to  the  twelve  lirethren  ;  along 
with  whom  he  was,  for  their  participation  in 
this  matter,  solemnly  rebuked  and  admon- 
ished by  the  Moderator.  In  the  cases,  to.i, 
of  Mr   Simpson,    Professnr  nf  Iiiviuity  at 


tinguished  himseU'  by  his  opposition  to  the 

proceedings  of    the    Church    Judicatories. 
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In  1731  Mr  Erskine  accepted  of  a  call 
to  Stirling,  and,  in  September  of  that  year, 
was  settled  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
town.  Having  always  opposed  patronage, 
as  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Church, 
and  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  remonstrated 
against  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1732  re- 
garding vacant  parishes,  i^  Moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he  ojiened 
their  meeting  at  Perth,  on  October  10th  of 
that  year,  with  a  sermon  from  Psalms 
cxviii.,  24,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
with  great  freedom  against  several  recent 
acts  of  the  Assembly,  and  particularly 
against  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law 
of  patronage,  and  boldly  asserted  and  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  the  people  to  the  election 
of  their  minister.  Several  members  of 
Synod  immediately  complained  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Mercer  of 
Aberdalgie,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  as  to  some  "  unbecoming  and  offen- 
sive expressions,"  alleged  to  have  been  used 
by  the  preacher  on  the  occasion.  Having 
heard  Mr  Erskine  in  reply  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  Synod,  after  a  keen  debate  of  three 
days,  by  a  majority  of  not  more  than  six, 
''found  that  he  was  censurable  for  some 
indecorous  expressions  in  his  sermon,  tend- 
ing to  disquiet  the  peace  of  the  C'hurch," 
and  appointed  him  to  be  rebukeil  and  ad- 
monished. From  this  decision  twelve  mini- 
sters and  two  elders  dissented.  Mr  Erskine, 
on  his  part,  ]>rotested  and  appealed  to  the 
ne\t  Assembly.  To  his  protest,  Messrs 
William  Wilson  of  Perth,  Alexander  Mou- 
crieff  of  Abernethy,  and  James  Fisher  of 
Kinclaven,  ministers,  adhered.  The  As- 
sembly, which  met  in  May  1733,  refused  to 
hear  the  reasons  of  protest,  but  took  up  the 
cause  as  it  stood  between  Mr  Erskine  and 
the  Synod  ;  and,  after  hearing  ]iarties, 
"  found  the  expressions  vented  by  him,  and 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  Synod,  and  his 
answers  thereto,  to  be  offensive,  and  to 
tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  Church  ;  and  therefore  approved  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Synod,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished  by  the 
Moderator  at  their  bar,  in  order  to  termi- 
nate the  process."  Against  tliis  decisitm 
Mr  Erskine  lodged  a  ])rotest,  vindicating  his 
claim  to  the  liberty  of  testifying  against  the 
corruptions  and  defections  of  the  Church 
upon  all  proper  occasions.  To  this  claim 
and  protestation  the  three  ministers  above 
named  adhered,  and  along  with  Mr  Erskine 
withdrew  from  the  court.  On  citation  they 
appe.ared  next  day,  when  a  couimittee  was 
a|i|.ointed  to  confer  with  theui  ;  but,  adher- 
iii-  to  their  protest,  the  farther  pvoceeilings 
were  remitted  to  the  Couuiiission,  which 
met  in"  the  ensuing  August,  wiien  Mr 
Erskine  and  the  three  ministers  were  su.s- 
lieiiiled  from  the  exercise  of  their  office,  and 
cited  to  ajijiear  again  before  the  Commission 
iu  November.  At  this  meeting  the  four 
brethren  were,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
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Moderator,  "  deposed  from  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry."  In  the  eubsequeot  Decem- 
ber, the  four  ejected  ministers  met  together 
at  the  Bridge  of  Gairney,  near  Kinross,  and 
after  prayer  and  pious  conference,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  and 
thus  originated  the  Secession  Church  in 
Scotland.  The  General  Assembly  of  1734, 
actinic  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  rescinded 
several  of  th6  more  obnoxious  acts,  and 
authorised  the  Synod  of  Perth  to  restore 
the  four  brethren  to  communion,  and 
their  respective  charges,  which  was  done 
accordingly  by  the  vSynod  at  its  next  meet- 
ing,  on  the  2d  July.  The  seceding  mini- 
sters, however,  refused  to  accept  the  boon, 
and  published  their  reasons  for  this  refusal. 
On  forming  themselves  into  the  "  Associate 
Presbytery,"  they  had  published  a  "  Testi 
mony  to  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Disci 
pline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  In 
December  173G  they  published  a  second 
testimony,  in  which  they  condemned  what 
they  considered  the  leading  defections  of 
both  Church  and  State  since  1650.  In 
February  1737,  Mr  Ralph  Erskine,  minister 
of  Dunfermline,  brother  to  Ebenezer,  and 
Mr  Thomas  Mair,  minister  of  Orwell,  joined 
the  Associate  Presbytery,  and  soon  after 
two  other  ministers  also  acceded  to  it.  In 
the  Assembly  of  1739  the  eight  brethren 
were  cited  to  appear,  when  they  gave  in  a 
paper  called  "  The  Declinature,"  in  which 
they  denied  the  Assembly's  authority  over 
them,  or  any  of  their  members,  and  declared 
that  the  church  judicatories  "  were  not  law- 
ful nor  right  constituted  courts  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  the  Assembly  of  1740  they 
were  all  fonnaUy  deposed  from  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  In  that  year,  a  meeting- 
house was  built  for  Mr  Erskine  by  his 
hearers  at  Stirling,  where  he  continued  to 
officiate  to  a  very  numerous  congregation 
till  his  death.  Being  chosen  Professor  of 
Divinity  to  the  United  Associate  Synod, 
he  held  that  office  for  a  short  time,  and 
resigned  it  on  account  of  his  health  in  1749. 
He  died  June  2,  1754,  aged  seventy-four. 
He  had  been  twice  married  ;  first,  in  1704, 
to  Alison  Turpie,  daughter  of  a  writer  in 
Leven,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  and 
who  died  in  1720 ;  and  secondly,  in  1724,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Webster, 
minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  Edinburgh, 
by  whom  he  also  had  several  children.  Four 
volumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed  at 
Glasgow  in  1762,  and  a  fifth  at  Edinburgh 
in  1765.  A  new  Secession  Church,  in  South 
Portland  Street,  Gla.sgow,  bears  the  name 
of  "  Erskine  Church,"  in  memory  of  Ebe- 
nezer Erskine  and  his  brother  Ralph.  The 
principles  for  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Secession  contended  being  now  held  by  a 
majority  in  the  National  Establishment, 
several  congregations  ofSecedersin  Scotland , 
who  have  adhered  to  their  original  stan- 
dards, have  recently  returned  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church. 

ERSKINE,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
son-in-law  of  the  Hon.  James  Melville  of 
NO.  xxin. 


Balgarvie,  Fifeshire,  of  the  noble  family  o{ 
Leven  and  Melville,  was  born  in  1695.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates in  1719 ;  and  in  1737,  on  the  death  of 
Professor  Bayne,  succeeded  him  as  Profes- 
sor of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  His  abilities  and  reputation  as 
a  lecturer  soon  attracted  numerous  young 
men  to  his  class.  In  1754  he  published  his 
"  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  which 
thenceforth  became  a  manual  for  students. 
In  1765  he  resigned  the  professorship,  and 
retired  from  public  life,  occupying  the  next 
three  years  chiefly  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion his  "Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land," which,  however,  did  not  appear  till 
1773,  five  years  after  his  death.  The  Insti- 
tute  continues  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
book  of  reference  in  the  courts  of  law  of 
Scotland.  Mr  Erskine  died  March  1, 1768, 
at  Cardross,  the  estate  of  his  grandfather. 

ERSKINE,  Rev.  Dr  John,  was  bom  on 
the  2d  June  1721.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Erskine  of  Camock,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland."  His  mother  was  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Melville  of 
Balgarvie,  of  the  noble  family  of  Leven  and 
Melville.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
classical  education,  assisted  by  a  private 
tutor,  at  the  school  of  Cupar,  in  Fife,  and  at 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
the  University  there  in  the  winter  of  17:U-5. 
Being  originally  destined  for  the  bar,  ha 
attended  some  of  the  law  classes,  but  his 
inclination  leading  him  to  prefer  the  study 
of  theology,  he  was,  in  1743,  hcensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane.  In 
1741,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
Mr  Erskine  had  written  and  published 
anonymously  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Law  of  Nature  sufficiently  propagated  to 
the  Heathen  World,"  or  an  "  Enquiry  into 
the  ability  of  the  Heathens  to  discover  the 
Being  of  a  God,  and  the  ImmortaUty  of 
Human  Souls,"  being  intended  as  an  answer 
to  the  erroneous  doctrines  maintained  by 
Dr  Campbell,  then  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
St  Andrews,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Neces- 
sity of  Revelation."  Having  sent  a  copy  of 
this  pamphlet  to  Dr  Warburton  and  Dr 
Doddridge,  they  both  expressed  then-  high 
approval  of  it  in  a  correspondence  which  it 
was  the  means  of  opening  up  between  them. 
In  May  1744,  Mr  Erskine  was  ordained 
minister  of  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  until  the 
year  1 753,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
parish  of  Cuboss,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline.  In  June  1758  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  New  Greyfriars,  one  of  the 
churches  of  Edinburgh.  In  November  1766, 
the  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  in  July  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the 
collegiate  charge  of  Old  Greyfriars,  where 

had  for  his  colleague  Dr  Robertson.  In 
the  different  parishes  in  which  Dr  Erskine 
had  ministered,  he  had  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his    parishioners.      They 
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were  proud  of  him  for  his  piety,  learning, 
and  ranis;  they   were   delighted   and   im- 
proved by  his  puhlic  and  private  instruc- 
tions, and  they  deejily  lamented  his  removal 
■when  called  from  them  to  undertake  the 
more  important  charges  to  which  his  merit 
successively  promoted  him.     His  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  was  most 
exemplary,  and  his  benevolent  consolation 
and  advice,  which  were  at  the  service  of  all 
who  required  them,  secured  him  the  respect 
and  aftection  of  his  flock,  who  long  remem- 
bered him   with  feelings   of  the    warmest 
gratitude.      No  man    ever    had   a   keener 
rehsh  for  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  hut 
in  these  he  considered  that  he  ought  not  to 
indulge,  conceiving  his  time  and  talents  to 
be  entirely  the  property  of  his  parishionei-s. 
At  college  he  had  made  great  attainments 
in  classical  learning,   and  through  life  he 
retained  a  fondness  for  the  cultivation  cpf 
literature  and   philosopliy.     He   refrained, 
however,    from    their    pursuit,    resti'ictiug 
himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  discharge 
of   hia    important    religious    duties.      But 
though  literature  was  not  allowed  to  engross 
a  large  share  of  his  attention,  still,  by  much 
exertion,  and  by  economising  his  time,  he 
was  enabled  to  maintain  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  progress   of   the   arts    and 
sciences.     About  the  time  when  Dr  Erskine 
obtained  his  license,  a  remarkable  concern 
for  religion  had  been  exhibited  in  the  British 
Colonies  of  North  America.     In  order  to 
obtain    the    earhest    and    most    authentic 
religious  intelligence  from  these  provinces, 
he  commenced  a  con-espondence  with  those 
chiefly   concerueil   in    bringing   about   thi.s 
change.     Nor  was  this  correspondence  con- 
fined to  America ;  he  also  opened  a  com- 
munication with  several  divines  of  the  most 
distinguished  piety  on  the    Continent   of 
Europe.     This  intercourse  he  assiduously 
cultivated  and  carried  on  during  the  whole 
of  his  fife.     One  of  the  objects  professed  by 
the  promoters  of  those  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples which,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  threatened  the  suliversion  of  social 
order  in  Europe,  was  the  destruction  of  aU 
Christian  Church  establishments,  and    an 
association  was    actually    formed    on    the 
Continent  for  this  purpose.     Dr  Ei-skine, 
however,   having,   in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  state  of  religion,  discovered 
the  existence  of  this  association,  gave  the 
alarm  to  his   countrymen,    and   Professor 
Robinson  and  the  AbbiS  Barruil  soon  after 
investigated  its  rise  and  progress,  and  un- 
folded its  dangers.     The  patriotic  exertions 
of  these  good    men    were    crowned    with 
success.      Many    of  those  who  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  specious   arguments 
then  in  vogue  were  recalled  to  a  sense  i>f 
reason  and  duty  ;  and  even  the  multitude 
were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  impending 
*  danger,   when  the  true    character  of    the 
religion   and    morahty    of    those    political 
regenerators  were  disclosed  and  illustrated 
by  the  practical  commentary  which  the  state 
of  France  afforded.     The  consideration  that 
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he  had  assisted  to  save  his  country  from  the 
horrors  to  which  the  French  nation  had 
been  subjected  was  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing reflections  which  solaced  Dr  Erskine  on 
looking  back    on  his   laborious  and   well- 
spent  life.     In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  ScotLand  he  was  for  many  years 
the  leiider  of  the  popular  party.     There  the 
o|ienness  and  integrity  of  his  character  se- 
cured him  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
friends,  and  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his 
oi.).nn."nts.    The  friendship  which  subsisted 
liftwecn  him  and  Principal  Robertson,  the 
leaiJer  of  the  Moderate  party,  has  been  ob- 
jected to  by  some  of  his  more  rit'id  admirers 
as  displaying  too  great  a  degree  of  liberality  ; 
a  fact  strongly  illustrative  of  the  rancour 
which  existed  in  foi-mer  times  among  church 
parties.     The   courtesy  which   marked  Dr 
Erskine's  conduct  to  Princii)al  Robertson 
throughout  their  lives,    anil   the    candour 
which  led  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
high  talents  and  many  estimable  qualities 
of  the  historian  in  the  funeral  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  the  death  of  that  great  man, 
did  equal  honour  to  Dr  Erskine's  head  and 
his  heart.     The  f.illowing  anecdote  has  been 
told  of  one  rupture  of  tlie  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  in  earlv  life  between  Principal 
Robertson  and   Dr  Erskine  :-Mr   White- 
field,  who  was  sent  by  the  English  5Ietho- 
dists  as  a  missionary  into  Scotland,  at  first 
formed  a   connection   with    the    Seceders, 
the   body   which   had  left  the  Established 
Church  :  but  when  he  refused    to   confine 
his   ministrations  to   them,    they    declared 
eimiity    against    him,    and    his    character 
liecanie  a  controversial  topic.     Mr  Erskine 
ai^i  lears  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 
character  of  this  celebrated    preacher.     It 
unfortunately   happened   that  at   the  time 
"when  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Mr  White- 
field  were  keenlj'  engaged  in  discussing  his 
merits,  the  question  as  to  his  character  and 
usefulness  was  made  the  subject  of  debate 
in  a  literary  society  which  Robertson  and 
Erskine  had  formed.     Conflicting  opinions 
were  expressed,  .and  the  debate  was   con- 
ducted with  so  much  zeal  and  asperity  that 
it  occasioned  not  only  the  dissolution  of  the 
society,  but  also  a  temporary  interruption  of 
the  private  friendship  and  intercourse  which 
subsisted  between  Ersldne  and  Robertson. 
There  is   another   anecdote    of  these    two 
great  men  which  tells  more  favourably  for 
Dr  Erskine's  moderation  and  command  of 
tein|ier,   and  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
influence   which  he  had  acquired  over  the 
Edinburgh  mob.     During  the  disturbances 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  years  1778-9,    occa- 
sioned  by  the  celebrated  bill  proposed  at 
that  time  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  .against 
the  loiUKin  Catholirs  in  Sc.itland,  the  [inpu- 
lace  of  Edinburgh  assembled  in  tlie  College 
Court  with  the  intention  of  demolishing  the 
house   of   Princip.al    Robertson,    who    had 
taken  an  active  part  in  advocating  the  abo- 
Ution  of  these  jien.al  laws,  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  mob  would  have 
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carried  their  threats  into  execution  in  defi- 
ance of  the  military,  had  not  J.)r  ErsUine 
apjieared,  and  by  his  jiresence  ami  exhorta- 
tions disriersed  tliem.  Ur  Erskine's  o|iiiiions 
both  in  Climcll  and  State  politics  will  Ijc  best 
understood  from  the  foUowiug  short  account 
of  the  part  which  lie  took  on  several  of  the 
im|iortant  discussions  which  divided  the 
country  during  his  life.  In  the  year  1709, 
on  the  ocuasiou  ,,f  the  lireacli  with  Auieric-a, 
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the  liomau  CathoUc  religi.iiit..  b.  rather  too 
nmch  favoured.     In  177s,  wiien  the  attempt 

enactments  against  the  Koman  t'atlinhcs  of 
Great  Britain,  he  siguified  his  aitpreheiisiini 
of  the  consequences,  in  a  correspondence 
between  him  and  Mr  Burke,  which  was 
published  ;  and  tinaUy,  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  support  of  constitutional  principles  when 
threatened  by  the  French  Revolution.  In 
Ida  temper  Dr  Erskine  was  ardent  and 
benevolent,  his  affections  were  warm,  his 
attachments  lasting,  and  his  piety  constant 
and  most  sincere ;  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
siuiphcity  of  his  manners,  and  for  that 
genuine  humihty  which  is  frequently  the 
concomitant  and  brightest  ornament  of 
high  talents.  In  his  Ijcuuticeiice,  which 
was  great,  but  unostentatinus,  lie  rtliyiously 
observed  the  Scripture  precupt  in  the  distri- 
bution of  his  charity,  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  many  good  and  friendly  offices.  We 
cannot  close  this  short  sketch  of  Dr  Erskine 
more  appropriately  than  in  the  graphic 
words  of  our  great  novelist,  who,  in  his 
"  (iuy  Mannering,"  has  presented  us,  as  it 
were,  with  a  living  picture  of  this  eminent 
divine.  "The  colleague  of  Dr  Robertson 
ascended  the  pulpit.  His  external  ajipear- 
ance  was  not  prepossessing  ;  a  remarkablj' 
fair  complexion  strangely  contrasted  with 
a  black  wig,  without  a  grain  of  |)owder  ;  a 
narrow  chest  and  a  stoojiing  posture  ;  hands 
which,  placed  like  props  on  either  side  of  the 
pulpit,  seemed  necessary  rather  to  support 
the  person  than  to  assist  the  gesticulation  of 
the  preacher  ;  no  gown,  not  even  that  of 
Geneva,  a  tumbled  band,  and  a  gesture 
which  seemed  scarcely  voluntary,  were  the 
first  circumstances  which  struck  a  stranger. 
'  The  preacher  seems  a  very  ungainly  per- 
son,' whispered  Mannering  to  his  friend. 
'  Never  fear,  he  is  the  son  of  an  excellent 
Scotch  lawyer  ;  he'll  show  blood,  I'll  wan-ant 
him.'  The  learned  counsellor  predicted 
truly.  A  lecture  was  delivered  fraught 
with  new,  striking,  and  entertaiiung  views 
of  Scripture  history  ;  a  sermon  in  which  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was 
ably  supported,  yet  made  the  basis  of  a 
sound  system  of  practical  morals,  which 
should  neither  shelter  the  sinner  uuder  the 
cloak  of  speculative  faith,  or  of  [leculiarity 
of  opinion,  nor  leave  him  loose  to  the  waves 
of  unbelief  and  schism.     Something   there 
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antiquated  turn  of  argument  and 
metapuor,  but  it  only  served  to  give  zest 
and  peculiarity  to  the  style  of  elocution. 
The  sermon  was  not  read— a  scrap  of  paper 
coutaioiug  the  lieails  of  his  discourse  was 
occasionally  referred  to,  and  the  enunciation, 
which  at  first  seemed  imperfect  and  embar- 
rassed, became,  as  the  preacher  warmed  in 
his  progi-ess,  animated  and  distinct ;  and 
althnugii  the  discourse  could  not  be  quoted 
as  a.  cunert  spuiiinu  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
yet  MaiuM  ring  bad  seldom  heard  so  much 
Karuiug,  metal ibysical  acuteness, and  energy 
of  arguiiaut  limuglit  into  the  service  of 
('bristianity.  '  Such,'  he  said,  going  out  of 
the  eluiixli,  '  must  have  been  the  preachers 
t.i  whose  uiifi-ariug  uiinds  and  acute,  though 
sometimes  rudely  exercised  talents,  we  own 
the  reformation.'  '  And  yet  that  rev.  gentle- 
man, wdiom  I  love  for  his  father's  sake  and  his 
own,  has  nothing  of  the  sour  or  pharisaical 
pride  w-hich  has  been  imputed  to  some  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Calvinistic  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. His  colleague  and  he  differ,  and  head 
diff'erent  parties  iu  the  Kirk  about  particular 
points  of  church  discipline,  but  without  for 
a  moment  losing  personal  regard  or  respect 
for  each  other,  or  suffering  malignity  to 
interfere  in  an  opposition,  steady,  constant, 
and  conscientious  on  both  sides.'"  Having 
attained  to  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age,  Dr  Erskine  was  suddenly  struck  with 
a  mortal  disease,  and  died  at  his  house  iu 
Lauriston  Lane,  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of 
January  1S03,  after  a  few  hours'  illness. 
He  had  been  from  his  youth  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  and  for  many  years  previous 
to  his  death  his  appearance  had  been  that  of 
one  in  the  last  stage  of  existence  ;  and  during 
many  winters  he  had  been  unable  to  perform 
his  sacred  duties  with  regularity.  Before 
he  was  entirely  mcapacitated  for  public 
duty,  his  voice  had  become  too  weak  to  be 
distinctly  he.ard  by  his  congregation.  StiU, 
however,  the  vivacity  of  his  look  and  the 
energy  of  his  manner  bespoke  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  and  the  ^igou^  of  liis  mind. 
His  mental  faculties  remauied  unimpaired 
to  the  last,  and  unaffected  by  his  bodily 
decay,  his  memory  was  as  good,  his  judg- 
ment as  sound,  his  imagination  as  Uvely, 
and  his  inchnation  for  study  as  strong  aa 
during  his  most  vigorous  years,  and  to  the 
last  he  was  actively  engaged  in  those  pur- 
suits which  had  foi-med  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  his  Ufe.  Dr  Erskine  was  an 
active  popular  preacher  and  leader,  and 
voluminous  writer,  and  the  titles  of  his 
books  and  pamphlets  would  fill  a  consider- 
able space. 


F  A I  R  F  0  U  L,  The  Right  Reverend 
Andrew,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Faiii'oul,  minister  of  the  town  of  An- 
strutlier  "\>' ester ;  and  had  first  been 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes;  next, 
minister  at  North  Ijeith  ;  and  afterwards 
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pastor  at  Dunse.  It  is  reported,  on  good 
ground,  that  King  Charles  II.,  having 
neaxd  him  preach  several  times  when  he 
was  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1650,  was  bo 
well  pleased  that,  upon  his  restoration,  he 
enquired  after  Mr  Fairfoul,  and  of  his  ow 
mere  notion  preferred  him  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow  on  the  14th  November  1661.  He 
waa  consecrate<l  in  June  next  year  ;  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  office,  for  he 
sickened  the  very  day  of  riding  to  Parlia- 
ment in  November  1663,  and,  dying  in  a 
few  days,  he  was  interred  on  the  11th  of 
the  same  month  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Holyrood  House. 

FALCONER,  The  Eight  Rev.  John, 
On  the  28th  of  April  1709,  Mr  Falconer, 
the  deprived  minister  of  Carnbee,  in  Fife, 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Christie,  the  deprived 
minister  of  Kinross,  were  consecrated  at 
Dundee — the  consecration  being  performec 
by  the  old  Bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Dun 
blane,  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Sage.  Bishop  Falconer  is  said  to  havt 
been  a  man  of  learning  aa  well  as  of  busi' 
ness.  "  He  was  (says  Mr  Skinner)  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  and  great  favourite  of 
Bishop  Rose,  who  pressed  him  most  warmly. 
for  the  good  of  the  Church,  to  take  the 
burden  of  the  episcopate  upon  him,  in  those 
times  of  trial  and  difficulty  ;  and,  ind 
no  man  could  have  been  fitter  for  it  in  any 
condition  of  the  Church,  as,  from  the  many 
letters  that  remain  of  him,  he  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  a  man  of  great  piety 
»nd  prudence,  but  likewise  a  consumj 
divine,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  primitive  Church."  As  a 
proof  that  this  eulogy  is  not  altogether  un- 
founded, we  are  informe<l  that  he  waa  like- 
wise very  highly  esteemed  by  the  eminentand 
learned  Henry  Dodwell,  with  whom  he  cor- 
responded relative  to  a  book  which  he  had 
Intended  to  publish  against  "Deists  and 
other  such  Enemies  of  Christianity."  Dod- 
well's  opinion  of  Bishop  Falconer  may  be 
further  collected  from  a  wish  which  he  ex- 
pressed, that  the  latter  would  execute  a  work 
projected  by  him  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations.  We  know  not,  however,  whether 
the  Bishop  actually  wrote  the  book.  There 
Is  preserved  in  manuscript  a  little  tract 
written  by  him,  for  the  use  of  the  Vis- 
countess of  Kingston,  which  may  be  de- 
Bcribed  as  a  popular  exposition  of  the  vari- 
ous covenants  of  God,  and  especially  of  the 
privileges,  the  sanctions,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  Christian  Covenant.  In  regard  to 
his  discharge  of  episcopal  offices,  we  find 
that,  in  the  year  1720,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Rose,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  him  by  a  great  body  of  the  clergy  in 
Angus  and  Meams,  in  which  they  request 
him  to  assume  the  *'  spiritual  government 
and  inspection"  of  them,  ' '  promising  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  proper  bishop, 
and  to  pay  all  due  and  canonical  obedience 
to  him  as  such."  During  the  hfetime  of 
Bishop  Rose,  and  at  the  request  cf  that 
prelate,  he  had  frequently  officiated  among 


them  with  great  approbation.  He  therefore 
accepted  this  affectionate  call,  as  he  also 
accepted  a  similar  one  at  the  same  time 
from  the  clergy  in  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews,  in  which  city  he  constantly  re- 
sided ;  and  accordingly,  with  the  consent 
of  his  brethren,  he  acted  in  these  two  dis- 
tricts of  Angus  and  Fife  tUl  1723,  when  he 
died. 

FERGUSON  of  Raith,  The  Family  op. 
—The  Fergusons  of  Raith  are  of  good  stand- 
ing in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  have  pos- 
sessed the  estate  from  which  they  derive 
their  designation  since  the  death  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Melville,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
WiUiam  Ferguson  of  Raith,  the  fii-st  pro- 
prietor, married  Jane,  daughter  of  Ranald 
Crawford,  Esq.  of  Eestalrig,  and  sister  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Dumfries,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Fer- 
guson of  Raith.  {Vide  separate  lives 
infra.) 

FERGUSON,  ROEEET,  Esq.  of  Raith, 
M.  P. ,  was  born  in  1767,  and  died  at  London 
on  the  3d  Dec.  1840,  and  was  consequently 
in  his  seventy -third  year.  He  was  theeldest 
of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom  General  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  M.P. 
for  Nottingham,  survived,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  extensive  and  beautiful  estates 
of  Raith.  Mr  Ferguson's  tutor  was  Pro- 
fessor Playfair,  the  elegant  and  scientific 
author  of  the  "  Illustrations  of  the  Hutto- 
nian  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  Scottish  philoso- 
phers. To  his  early  tutor  he  always  gave 
the  credit  of  inspiring  him  with  all  the  zeal 
which  he  afterwards  manifested  for  science 
and  literature.  His  earlier  studies  were 
directed  to  the  bar  ;  and  after  quahf^'mg  in 
Edinburgh,  he  entered  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1791.  Mr  Ferguson  never 
practised  ;  he  acquired  his  legal  knowledge 
simply  as  a  requisite  in  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  Mr  Ferguson  afterwards  visited 
and  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  most  of 
the  continental  states,  enjoying  the  society, 
not  only  of  men  in  the  highest  rank  in  Italy, 
France,  Germivny,  and  Switzerland,  but 
also  of  most  of  the  men  of  letters  who  were 
famous  in  Europe  at  the  time.  Having 
had  the  misfortune,  or  rather,  we  would  say, 
the  good  fortune,  to  be  one  of  those  EngUsh- 
raen  detained  in  France  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  he  spent  many  years 
of  his  life  in  Paris  during  the  career  of 
Buonaparte,  and  witnessed  the  progress  of 
events  in  that  most  interesting  period.  He 
frequently  attended  the  levees  of  the  First 
Consul,  like  other  foreigners  of  distinction 
resident  in  Paris.  He  counted  among  his 
most  particular  friends  and  acquaintances, 
Baron  Cuvier ;  and  occasionally  accom- 
panied the  Baron  in  his  geological  excursions 
on  Montmartre,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
when  the  organic  remains  of  the  tertiary  beds 
were  discovered,  which  first  disclosed  in  a 
clear  Ught  the  existence  of  extinct  animals  of 
former  ages,  and  paved  the  way  for  making 
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Kuology  a  regular  science.  Mr  Ferguson  be- 
came, we  believe,  at  tbis  time,  a  member  of 
the  Institute  o£  France,  and  took  a  most 
lively  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and  in  all 
the  scientihc  publications  of  Paris  at  that 
period,  many  of  which  are  .still  to  be  seen  in 
the  museum  at  Raith.  It  was  a  curious 
circumstance  in  Mr  Ferguson's  history, 
that  he  was  resident  at  Vienna  when  Dr 
Gall  first  disclosed  his  views  on  phrenology  ; 
and  as  everything  connected  with  science 
was  then  interesting  to  Mr  Ferguson,  the 
extraordinary  views  of  Dr  Gall  attracted 
his  particular  notice.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  had  at  that  time  taken  up  the  idea 
that  phrenology  did  not  coincide  in  all  things 
with  their  dogmas,  and  had  procured  an 
interdict  against  the  lectures  of  the  doctor, 
who  was  otherwise  persecuted  by  the 
Church.  At  this  time,  we  believe,  Mr 
Ferguson  patronised  him,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  men  of  science  who,  though  the 
doctor  was  condemned  to  silence,  ventured 
to  acquire  from  Dr  Gall  himself,  in  private 
interviews,  an  expo-sition  of  his  opinions. 
If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  in  the  museum 
at  Raith  the  very  notes  and  phrenological 
models  which  were  framed  on  this  occasion. 
Mr  Ferguson,  then,  may  be  considered  as 
the  fii-st  of  our  countrymen  who  was  initiated 
into  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  In  our 
own  country,  among  Mr  Ferguson's  friends, 
were  included  the  most  distmguished  scien- 
tific ch.T,racters.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Sir 
John  LesUe,  Mrs  iSommerviUe,  and  nume- 
rous others,  were  constant  visitors  at  Raith, 
and  there  were  few  scientific  men  of  any  note 
in  the  country,  who  were  not  ranked  among 
his  friends.  He  was  well  skilled  in  langu- 
ages, and  wrote  and  spoke  several  European 
tongues  with  equal  ease  and  fluency.  His 
voluminous  scientific  memoranda  are,  we 
have  been  informed,  as  often  written  in 
French,  &c. ,  as  in  English.  Mr  Ferguson 
was  particularly  indebted  to  his  friend  and 
model,  Mr  Fox,  for  the  attention  he  met 
with  in  France ;  and  to  him,  we  believe, 
was  he  ultimately  indebted  for  his  liberation. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  sent  to 
ParUament  as  member  for  the  coimty  of 
Fife  in  1800,  and  from  this  period  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  Mr  Ferguson's 
pubhc  career.  His  parliamentary  services 
were  not  continuous,  but  he  was  successively 
returned  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burghs  at  the 
elections  of  1831,  1832,  and  1837.  In  ISo.J 
he  represented  the  county  of  East  Lothian 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  during  the  Peel 
administration  of  that  period.  Mr  Ferguson 
was  justly  considered  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  politicians  in  the  country.  As  a 
legislator,  he  was  a  steady  and  honest 
Reformer,  tempered  with  that  moderation 
which  his  experience  of  the  revolutions  and 
commotions  in  foreign  countries  enabled 
him  correctly  to  appreciate.  Early  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  Fox  and  Grey,  his 
upright  and  generous  mind  rose  above  the 
trammels  of  mere  party,  and  thus,  through- 
out his  public    career,    he    remained    the 


undeviating  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Not  led  away  by  noisy  professions, 
he  never  gave  unnecessary  otfeuue  to  those  of 
o|iposite  opinions,  whilst  his  friends  c<juld 
.always  calculate  on  his  prompt  and  con- 
sistent support.  He  was  not  a  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  had  the 
substantial  and  less  unostentatious  quali- 
fications to  enable  him  to  use  great  influence 
with  the  leaders  in  ParUament,  and  often 
interferred  to  modify  those  measiu-es  whieli 
he  thought  not  calculated  to  promote 
the  pubUc  interest.  His  fellow-members 
knew  that  he  thought  clearly  and  felt 
honestly,  and  hence  their  confidence  in  his 
opinions.  Regular  in  his  attention  to  Par- 
liamentary duty,  and  often  on  the  working 
sections,  his  example  was  not  without  its 
influence ;  and  though  frequently  surrounded 
by  men  of  greater  notoriety,  he  was  never 
surpassed  by  any  in  his  wishes  for  the 
general  welfare.  Impressed  by  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office,  prompted  by  his 
generous  symiiatliies,  and  guided  by  his 
unswerving  honesty,  he  so  conducted  him- 
self that,  from  180(),  when  he  first  entered 
Parliament,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  was  not  a  single  individual  who  could 
prefer  a  charge  of  neglect  or  inconsistency 
against  him.  During  the  period  when  Mr 
Ferguson  was  not  in  Parliament,  he  took  as 
much  interest  in  the  business  of  the  county, 
being  particularly  active,  along  with  Lord 
Eosslyn  and  others,  in  the  improvement  of 
roads,  ferries,  and  other  public  works  for 
which  ■  funds  were  required.  As  Lord- 
Lieutenaat  of  Fife,  to  which  he  succeeiled 
in  August  1837,  we  beUeve  there  was  seldom 
a  public  meeting,  either  of  the  higher  or 
humbler  classes,  the  proceedings  of  which  he 
did  not  take  the  requisite  means  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with.  And  if  the  county 
was  not  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  military 
on  certain  occasions,  it  was  always  con- 
sidered that  tbis  was  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  faithful  representation  to  Government 
of  the  healthy  state  of  the  morals  and  dei)ort- 
ment  of  the  population.  As  a  land- 
lord, Mr  Ferguson  had  many  qualifications 
calculated  to  endear  him  to  his  numerous 
tenantry.  On  this  feature  of  his  character 
much  might  be  said,  and  much  that  would 
be  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  landlords  ; 
but  we  jii-efer  giving  his  eloge  as  passed  by 
one  of  themselves  : — To  those  in  tbis  part 
of  the  county  where  Mr  Ferguson  has  been 
so  long  known,  and  his  character  appre- 
ciated, it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
relations  that  subsisted  between  him  and 
his  tenantry  were  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
Merely  to  say  that  he  was  respected  by 
them  would  inadequately  convey  that  kind 
of  sentiment  which  obtained  among  tbem, 
and  would  only  comprehend  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  among  all  classes.  His 
tenants  not  only  respected  him— he  u-as 
beloved  by  litem.  Under  every  circumstance 
he  acted'  uiion  the  principle  of  "Live  and 
let  live  ;"  and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  original  agreement  betwixt  him  and  an 
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indiviJual  tenant,  there  is  no  case  on  record 
■where  he  was  not  willing  to  modify  an 
existing  lease  so  as  to  meet  the  contingencies 
of  the  times.  He  was,  iudeea,  always 
anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  tenantry, 
and  forward  tlieir  individual  uiterests,  and 
bis  forbearing  ami  amiable  dispositiou  was 
often  remarkably  exeiuplihed  in  meeting 
those  unfortunate  exigencies  when  a  family 
was  deprived  of  its  only  hope,  and  left  uu- 

Srovided  for.  Nor  was  he  less  considerate  to 
lose  who  proved  unfortunate  in  their  un- 
dertakings, even  although  their  misfortunes 
might  have  in  a  great  measure  been  traced 
to  other  causes  than  that  which  connected 
them  with  himself.  These  were  never 
thrown  upon  the  world  penniless ;  on  the 
contrary,  although  often  subjected  to  mor- 
tifying losses,  from  jjrevious  arrears,  he  has 
in  more  than  one  instance  presented  them 
■with  that  which  was  great  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  munificent  in  those  to 
■which  we  refer.  Even  to  the  last  these 
charitable  feelings  obtained  a  pUce  in  his 
mind,  for,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  suffer- 
ings, and  only  a  week  or  so  before  his  death, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  destitute 
situation  of  one  who  had  yearly  and  largely 
partaken  of  his  bounty,  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  instructed  his  agents  farther  to 
provide  for  this  individual's  necessitie.s. 
But  his  philanthropy  was  not  confined 
to  his  tenantry— it  took  a  much  wider 
range.  Literary  men,  artists,  and  every 
deserving  man  who  attracted  his  notice, 
were  sharers  of  his  liberahty.  Mr  Ferguson 
dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother, 

FEEGCSON,  Sir  Eonald,  of  Eaith, 
M.P.,  G.C.B.— This  gallant  and  highly 
distinguished  officer,  who  was  born  at  Eaith 
House  in  1773,  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age  as  ensign  in  the  53d  Foot,  and  served 
his  country  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  He  raised  a  con^pany  at  his  own 
expense  in  17fl3,  and  rapidly  rose  through 
the  graduations  of  rank.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  Portuguese  campaign  in  1808,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Vimiera,  where  the  Highland  brigade  under 
his  command  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  General  Polignac's 
division  and  the  remainder  of  the  French 
army,  and  were  on  the  puint  of  forcing  the 
division  to  surrender,  when  an  nnUr  from 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  arrived  .ai  the 
scene  of  action  while  the  battli-  was  tiyhting, 
and  assumed  the  command  over  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  caused  him  to  halt.  .Sir  llonald 
commanded  the  tiank  corps  at  the  capture 
of  the  C'a[ie  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  present 
at  its  re-capture,  at  the  head  of  the  High- 
land brig.ide.  In  1810,  he  was  second  in 
command  at  Cadiz,  and  in  ]  814  in  Holland. 
At  the  battles  of  Eoleia  and  Vimiera,  Sir 
R<mald  exhibited  proof  of  such  high  military 
talents,  and  such  great  personal  intrepidity, 
as  to  gain  the  commemhttion  of  his  ci'ui- 
mander.  Sir  Arthur  \\'ellesley,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Duke  "f  Welliugtou,  and  to 
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call  forth  a  flattering  eulogium  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  in  the  House  of  Commons  conveyed 
to  him  on  these  occasions.  Sir  Ronald 
afterwards  retired  from  active  service  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  and  afterwards  for 
many  years  represented  the  Kirkcaldy  dis- 
trict of  liurghs  in  Parliament.  In  1830  he 
retired  from  the  representation  of  that  dis- 
trict, anil  was  elected  for  Nottingham,  for 
which  town  he  continued  to  sit  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Whig  principles,  and 
much  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  Sir  Ronalil  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
Bart,  of  Novar,  and  dying  10th  April  1841, 
aged  sixty-eight,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  present 

FERGUSON,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Raith, 
J. P.,  and  D.L.,  lately  member  for  the 
Kirkcaldy  burghs,  which  he  resigned  in 
18G2,  when  Roger  Sinclair  Aytoun,  Fsq.  of 
luchdairnie,  was  elected  in  his  room  without 
opposition.  Mr  Ferguson  was  late  Ueuten- 
ant-colonel-commandant  of  the  79th  High- 
landers. He  was  born  in  1802  ;  married,  in 
1859,  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Henry  MandeviUe,  Esq.  of  Merton,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  and  has  a  son  and  heir, 
bom  in  1860. 

FERGUSON,  David,  one  of  the  early 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
born  about  1532.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  descended  from  a  respectable  family  of 
that  surname  in  Ayrshire,  and  received  his 


and,  in  July  1500,  the  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  distributing  ministers  to  the 
chief  places  in  the  kingdom,  allotted  Mr 
Ferguson  to  the  town  of  Dunfermline.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  Assemlily  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  March  1573  ;  and  in  all  the 
Church  histories  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  most 
respectful  manner.  tSpottiswood  says  of 
him,  that  "he  was  jocund  and  pleasant  in 
his  disposition,  which  maile  him  well  re- 
garded in  court  and  country ;"  and  that 
' '  he  was  a,  wise  man,  and  a  good  preacher. '' 
Some  of  what  were  called  "his  wise  and 
merry  sayings, "'  wTiich  he  directed  against 
the  prelates,  whom  he  always  opposed, 
have  been  recorded.  It  is  supposed  that 
Mr  Ferguson  was  the  person  who  first 
applied  the  ludicrous  name  of  "  Tulchan 
Bishops"  to  those  ministers  who  accepted  of 
bisho]3rics,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
chiefly  enjoyed  by  Lords  and  other  great 
men.  A  tulchan,  in  the  old  Scottish  langu- 
age, means  a  calf's  skin,  stuffed  with  straw, 
set  up  beside  a  cow,  to  make  her  yield  her 
milk.  While  the  new  order  of  bishops, 
established  in  1572,  nominally  held  the 
benefices,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues 
were  drawn  by  some  nobleman  or  another  ; 
and  thus  the  term  was  a  very  a))propriate 
one.  Mr  Ferguson  died  in  1.598.  Three 
years  before,  his  daughter  Grizzel  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr  John  Row,  minister  of  Carnock, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mr  John  Row,  the  eminent 
Reformer.     Mr  Ferguson  began  a  History 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son-in-law,  the  minister  of 
Carnock,  whose  son,  Mr  John  Row,  Prin- 
cipal of  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  en- 
larged it  with  additional  information.  The 
work,  which  bears  the  name  of  Row's 
Manuscript,  has  never  been  printed.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an  abridgment  of  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  collec- 
tion of  Scots  Proverbs,  published  at  Edin 
burgh  shortly  after  his  death,  were  said  to 
have  been  collected  by  the  minister  of 
Dunfermline,  who,  both  in  speaking  and  in 
preacliiiicr,  ust'd  to  talk  proverbs  ;  and  there 
is  no  doviiit  that  wc  owe  to  him  many  of 
those  r,)lln,|uial  sayio-a  which  have  now 
passeii  iriti.  "  lii.nsiiiold  words." 
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his  mother  was  from  the  county 
deen.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1724,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  parish  school ;  but  his  father,  who  had 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  tuition  of 
his  son,  became  so  fuUj'  convinced  of  the 
superior  abilities  of  the  boy,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  expense  in  the  C(mipletion 
of  his  education.  He 
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exercise  which  his  nia.ster  was  in  the  liabit 
of  prescribing  to  his  pupils.  In  October 
1739,  Ferguson  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
removed  to  the  Univei-sity  of  .St  An(lrews, 
■where  he  was  pa     '     '     ' 
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Latin,  he  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  Greek.  By  assiduity,  however,  he 
amply  regained  his  lost  time,  for  so  ardently 
did  he  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  that 
language,  that  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, he  was  able  to  construe  Homer.  Nor 
did  his  ardour  cease  with  his  attendance  at 
CoUege,  for,  durinc;  the  vacation,  he  tasked 
himself  to  prepare  one  hundred  lines  of  the 
Ihad  every  day,  and  facUity  increasing  as 
be  advanced  in  knowledge,  he  was  enabled 
to  enlarge  his  task,  so  that  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  succeeding  session  he  had 
gone  through  the  whole  poem.  This  labo- 
rious course  of  study  enabled  him  to  devote 
the  succeeding  years  of  his  attendance  at 


College  to  the  attainment  of  a  knowledwo  of 
mathematics,  loyie,  iiietaiihysics,  and  ethics. 
From  St  AihI.vws,  on  the  close  of  his  ele- 
mentary studies,  Mr  Ferguson  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  mix  with,  and  form  a  dig- 
tinguisljud  memljer  of  that  galaxy  of  great 
men  wliich  illustrated  the  northern  metro- 
polis about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Nor  was  it  long  before  hia 
acquaintance  among  those  who  werii  thus  to 
shed  a  lustre  over  Scotland  commenced,  for 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  he 
became  a  member  of  a  philosophical  society, 
which  comprehended  Dr  Robertson,  Dr 
Blair,  Mr  John  Home,  the  author  of 
"Douglas,"  and  Mr  Alexander  Carlyle. 
A  society  com|io.sed  of  young  men  of  abili- 
ties so  eminent,  it  may  easily  be  believed, 
was  an  institution  peculiarly  well  adajited 
to  i)romote  intellectual  improvement  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  This  society 
at'ttrwards     merged     in     the     Speculative 
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urray,  brother  to  Lord  Elibank,  offered 
m  the  situation  of  deputy-chaplain  under 
mself  in   the  42d   Regiment.     In  order, 
nvever,  to  obtain  a  license  as  apretcher 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  necessary, 
at   that  time,  to  have  studied  tlivinity  for 
six  years,  and  although  the  fact  of  Ferguson 
having  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  might  have  entitled  him  to  have 
two  of   these   years    discounted,    stiU   no 
Presbytery  was  authorised  to  grant  him  his 
hcense.     He  was  therefore  obliged  to  ajtply 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  when,  in  consideration  of  the  high 
testimonials  which  he  jiroduced  from  several 
professors,    a  dispensation  was   granted  in 
his  favour,  and  having  passed  his  trials,  he 
obtained  his  license  as  a  preacher  ;  immedi- 
ately after  which  he  joined  his  regiment, 
then  on  active  service  in  Flanders.     In  a 
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short  time  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  principal  chaplain. 
On  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Mr  Fer- 
guson obtained  leave  of  absence,  when  he 
visited  his  native  country.  At  home,  lie 
spent  his  time  partly  in  Perthshire,  wander- 
ing about  in  comparative  idleness,  enjoying 
the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounded  his 
father's  manse,  and  partly  in  the  capital, 
where  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  About  this  period  he 
solicited  the  Dulse  of  Athole  for  the  living 
of  Caputh,  a  beautiful  andretiredparishnear 
Dunkeld.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful 
in  his  aiiplication,  and  it  wa.s  owing  to  this 
disappointment  that  he  did  not  ask  the 
hviug  of  Logier.^it  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  wliich  took  place  shortly  after. 
Having  rejoined  his  regiment,  he  seems 
thenceforward  to  have  abandoned  all  in- 
tention of  undertaking  a  parochial  charge. 
Indeed,  his  talents  did  not  pecuharly  fit 
him  for  the  office  of  a  preacher,  for  although 
be  had  acquired  a  great  facility  in  writing, 
his  sermons  were  rather  moral  essays  than 
eloquent  discourses.  In  the  year  1757,  Mr 
Ferguson  resigned  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
42d  Regiment,  after  wliich  he  was  em)iloyed 
for  upwards  of  two  years  as  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  ;  and  in  the 
year  ITfifl  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 
N.atur.al  Phil.isophy  in  the  University  of 
Ediubur-li,  which  chair  he  retained  until 
the  year  171)4,  when  he  obtained  the  profes- 
sorship uf  iloral  Philosophy,  a  chair  much 
better  suited  to  his  genius,  and  to  the  course 
of  study  which  he  yiursued.  In  176()  he 
pulihsheil  his  essays  on  civil  society.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  trace  man  through 
the  sevei\al  steps  in  his  progress  from  barbar- 
ism to  civilisation.  This,  which  was  his  first 
pubUcation,  contributed  not  a  little  to  r.aise 
Mr  Ferguson  in  public  estimation,  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  hastened  to  confer 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr 
Ferguson  continued  to  enjoy  the  literary 
society  of  Edinburgh  until  the  year  1773, 
when  "he  was  induced,  by  the  hberal  offers 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  nephew  to  the  cele- 
brated Earl,  to  accompany  him  in  his  tra- 
vels. After  a  tour  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Dr  Ferguson  returned, 
in  1775,  to  the  duties  of  his  chair,  which, 
durin^  his  absence,  had  been  ably  per- 
formed by  the  well-known  Dugakl  Stewart. 
This  relief  from  his  academical  duties  proved 
not  only  highly  advantageous  to  Dr  Fer- 
guson in  a  pecuniary  point  of  \'iew,  but 
contributed  considerably  to  his  improve- 
ment. His  lectures,  on  his  return,  were 
not  only  numerously  attended  l)y  the  usual 
routine  of  students,  but  by  men  of  the  first 
rank  and  talents  in  the  country.^  We  h.ave 
an  early  notice  of  Dr  Ferguson's  being  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  his  history  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  in  the  following  valu- 
able letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Edward 
Gibbon,  dated  Edinburgh,  18th  April 
1776:— "Dear  Sir,— I  should  make  some 
apology   for   not    writing  you    sooner,   in 


answer  to  your  obliging  letter  ;  but  if  you 
should  honour  me  frequently  with  such  re- 
quests, >ou  nail  find,  that  with  very  good 
intentions,  I  am  a  very  dilatory  and  irregu- 
lar correspondent.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  our  friend,  Mr  Hume,  is  still  decUning 
in  his  health  ;  he  is  greatly  emaciated,  and 
loses  strength.  He  talks  famiharly  of  his 
near  prospect  of  dying.  His  mother,  it 
seems,  died  under  the  same  symptoms.  He 
is  just  now  sixty-five.  I  have,  as  you  sup- 
pose, been  employed  at  any  intervals  of 
leisure  or  rest  I  have  had  for  some  years,  in 
taking  notes,  or  collecting  materials,  for  a 
history  of  the  destruction  that  broke  down 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  Augustus  and  his  imme- 
diate successors.  The  compUment  you  are 
pleased  to  pay  I  cannot  accept  of,  even  to 
my  subject.  Your  subject  now  appears 
with  advantages  it  was  not  supposed  to 
have  had ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  mouldering  ruin  will  appear 
more  striking  than  the  same  building,  when 
the  view  is  perplexed  with  scaffolding,  work- 
men, and  disorderly  lodgers  ;  and  the  ear 
is  stunned  with  the  noise  of  destructions 
and  repairs,  and  the  alarms  of  fire.  The 
night  which  you  begin  to  describe  is  solemn, 
.and  there  are  gleams  of  light  superior  to 
what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  time.  I 
comfort  myself,  that  as  my  trade  is  the 
study  of  human  nature,  I  could  not  fix  on  a 
more  interesting  corner  of  it  than  the  end  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  Whether  my  com- 
pilations should  ever  deserve  the  attention 
of  any  one  besides  myself,  must  remain  to 
be  determined  after  they  are  farther  ad- 
vanced. I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you 
with  the  enclosed  for  Mr  Smith  (Dr  Adam 
Smith),  whose  uncertain  stay  in  London 
makes  me  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  for  him. 
You  have  both  such  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  the  world  just  now,  that  I  hope  you 
are  pleased  with  each  other.  I  am,  with 
the  greatest  respect,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant,  (signed) 
Ad.vm  Ferguson."  The  letter  is  not  only 
valuable  from  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  the 
reference  it  has  to  the  composition  of  the 
History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  but  from 
its  presenting,  connected  by  one  link,  four 
of  the  greatest  names  in  British  literature. 
Mr  Ferguson,  however,  w.os  interrupted 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  historical  labours, 
kwng  been,  through  the  influence  of  his 
fri  -----  ■  •  - 
vUle),  appointed  Secretary 
sioners  sent  out  to  America  m  the  year  1778, 
to  negotiate  .an  .arrangement  with  our  revolted 
colonies  in  that  continent.  The  following 
historical  det.ail  wUl  show  the  success  of 
this  mission  : — "  In  the  beginning  of  June 
1778,  the  new  Commissioners  arrived  at 
Phdadelphia,  more  than  a  month  after  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  France  had 
been  formally  exchanged.  The  recejition 
they  met  with  w.os  such  as  men,  the  most 
opposite  in  their  politics,  had  foreseen  and 
foretold.     Dr  Ferguson,   Secretary  to  the 
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Commission,  was  refused  a  passpiirt  to  tlie 
Congress,  and  they  were  compelled  to  for- 
ward their  papers  Ijy  the  common  means. 
The  Commissioners,  at  the  very  ovitset, 
made  coneessions  far  greater  than  tlie 
Americans,  in  tlieir  .several  jietitions  to  the 
King,  bad  requested  ..r  desired— -reater, 
indeed,  than  the  powers  couferreil  upon 
them  by  the  Act  seemed  to  authorise. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
the  engagement  to  agree  that  no  military 
force  should  bo  kept  up  in  the  different 
states  of  America,  without  the  eonsent  of 
the  General  Con-ress  of  tlie  sevr.d  asseni- 
bUes-to  concur  in  measiues  catei.hited  to 
discharee  the  debts  of  Auieriea.  and  tn  raise 
the  credit  and  value  of  the  p-iper  eiveuiation, 
—to  admit  of  reiireseutatix  es  from  the  se- 
veral st.ites,  wlin  shi.uld  liave  a  seat  and 
voice  in  the  Parliaiuent  of  (^reat  Britain,— 
to  estaljlish  a  freedom  of  legislation  and 
internal  government,  comprehending  every 
privilege  short  of  a  total  separation  of  in- 
terest, or  consistent  with  that  union  of  force, 
in  which  the  safety  of  the  common  religion 
and  liberty  depends.  "  These  papers,  when 
laid  before  the  C'ongress,  were  read  with 
astouislunent  and  regret,  but  from  the 
Declaration  of  Inilependcncc,  they  had  nei- 
ther the  wUl  nor  the  power  to  recede.  An 
answer,  therefore,  brief,  but  Cf)nclusive,  was 
returned  by  the  President,  Henry  Laurens, 
declaring  that  nothing  but  an  earnest  desire 
to  spare  the  farther  effusion  of  human  blood 
could  have  induced  them  to  read  a  paper 
containingexpressions  so  disrespectful  to  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  of  France,  their  ally, 
or  to  consider  of  ])ropositions  so  derogatoiy 
to  the  honour  of  an  independent  nation. 
The  Commission  under  which  they  act 
supposes  the  people  of  America  to  be  still 
subject  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
•which  is  an  idea  utterly  inadmissible."  The 
President  added,  "  that  he  was  directed  to 
inform  their  E.\cellencies  of  the  inclination 
of  the  Congress  to  peace,  notwithstandmg 
the  unjust  claims  from  which  this  war 
originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  conducted.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  not 
inconsistent  with  treaties  already  subsisting, 
when  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  de- 
monstrate a  sincere  disposition  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  only  solid  proof  of  this  dis- 
position will  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment 
of  the  indepenrlence  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and  armies." 
Conduct  so  haughty,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  all 
farther  negotiation  ;  and  the  Commissioners 
having,  in  a  valedictory  manifesto,  appealed 
to  the  people,  returned  home.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Sctitland,  Dr  Ferguson  resumed 
the  charge  of  his  class,  and  contmued  the 
preparations  of  the  Roman  History.  That 
work  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1783  ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  he  resigned  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  favour  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart,  while  he  was  himself  per- 
NO.  XXIV. 
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He  .seems  also  to  have  dev.ited 
his  attention  to  the  correction  of  his  lectures, 
which  he  imbhshed  in  17!t:3.  While  exeiu|it 
from  all  cares  and  in  the  enjoyinent  of  good 
heaUh,  and  of  a  c.unpetent  fortune,  Dr  Fer- 
guson, in  his  old  age,  conceived  the  extra- 
ordinary project  of  visiting  Rome.  He 
accordingly  repaired  once  more  to  the  Con- 
tinent, visiting  the  cities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  where  he  was  receiveil  with  great 
attention.  His  progress  southward  was, 
however,  stojiped  by  the  convulsions  conse- 
quent on  the  French  Revolution.  To  this 
great  political  phenomenon  Dr  Ferguson's 
attention  had  been  earnestly  directed,  and 
it  is  curious  to  know  that  he  had 
(althiHigh  he  did  not  publish  it)  a  i 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  were  exposed,  and  proposing 
a  Congress,  with  objects  similar  to  those 
which  occupied  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1814.  On  his  return  home,  Dr  Ferguson 
retired  for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  to  St 
Andrews,  a  place  endeared  to  him  liy  early 
habits,  and  admirably  fitted  for  the  retreat  of  a 
hterary  man  in  easy  cu-cumstances.  There, 
in  addition  to  the  professors  of  that  ancient 
University,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  pa- 
triotic George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  Pro- 
fessor Cleghorn  of  Stravithy,  and  others ;  and 
having  had  almost  uiiinterrui>ted  good 
health  up  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninetv- 
three,  he  died  on  the  22d  February  1810. 
"  He  was,"  to  use  the  words  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  family,  "  the  last  great  man  of 
the  preceding  century  whose  writings  did 
honour  to  the  age  in  ndjich  they  hved,  and 
to  theii-  country  ;  and  none  of  them  united 
in  a  more  distinguished  degree  the  acquire- 
ments of  ancient  learning  to  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  or  more  eminently  added 
to  the  manners  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  the  principles  of  the  purest  vir- 
tues." In  his  iierson,  Dr  Ferguson  was  well 
formed,  active,  intelligent,  and  thoughtful. 
There  is  a  very  fine  and  correct  portrait  of 
him  in  an  ante-room  at  Brompton  Grove, 
the  seat  of  Sir  John  Macpherson.  Unlike 
many  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
abstruse  study  of  philosophy,  he  had  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  world,  having 
mixed  much  wdth  courtiers,  statesmen,  po- 
liticians, and  the  learned  and  accomplished, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout 
Europe.  His  knowledge  of  the  human  cha- 
racter was  consequently  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive ;  his  manners  were  polished,  simple, 
and  unostentatious  ;  while  his  conversation 
was  agreeable  and  instructive.  Warned  by 
an  illness  with  which  he  was  seized,  when 
about  the  age  of  fifty,  resembUng,  in  its 
character,  an  apopleptic  fit,  he  abstained 
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from  the  uae  of  wine,-  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  lived  most  abstemiously, 
and  enjoyed  an  uninterrui)ted  course  of  Rood 
health.  His  fortune  was  affluent.  Besides 
the  fees  .and  s.alaries  of  his  class,  and  the 
price  of  his  works,  he  held  two  pensions, 
one  from  Govemment  of  £400,  and  another 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  of  £200  a-year.  By 
these  means,  aided  by  a  munificent  gift  from 
his  pupil,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  small  estate  near  St 
Andrews.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  house 
and  garden  in  that  city,  on  which  he  ex- 
pended a  thousand  pounds.  Bred  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  w,as  a 
respectful  believer  in  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  conceive  him- 
self excluded  from  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  those  who  were  directly  opposed  to 
him  in  their  religious  opinions,  and  his  in- 
timate friendship  with  David  Hume  sub- 
jected him  to  the  reprehension  of  many  of 
the  Christian  professors  of  his  time.  A  Ust 
of  those  with  whom  Dr  Ferguson  maintained 
an  intimate  acquaintance  and  intercourse, 
woiUd  include  all  who  rose  to  eminence  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  Br  i'er 
guson  left  six  children,  three  sons  and  thre^ 
daughters ;  Adam  in  the  army.  John  in  the 
navy,  and  the  third  son  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Service.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  Dr  Ferguson's  works  :— "The  History  of 
Civil  Society,"  in  one  volume,  published 
1766;  "The  Institutes  of  Mor.al  Philo- 
sophy, "  8vo. ,  1769  ;  his  answer  to  Dr  Price's 
celebrated  observations  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Liberty,  1776.  This  pamphlet  is  pe- 
cuUarly  remarkable  for  the  liberality  and 
delicacy  with  which  he  treats  the  principles 
and  intentions  of  his  antagonist.  "The 
History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of 
the  Roman  RepubUc,"  3  vols.,  1783  ;  and 
lastly,  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  The 
Pi-inciples  of  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
being  chiefly  a  retrosiiect  of  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,"  2  vols. , 
4to.,  1792. 

FERNIE,  James  Bltth,  of  Kilmux,  was 
born  in  the  year  1798,  and  died  on  the  third 


April  1858,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
In  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  improve 
ments  in  agriculture,  and  to  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  the  finer  kinds  of  stock.  In 
those  efforts  he  was  eminently  successful — 
he  showed  what  Fife  was  capable  of— and 
many  were  the  trophies  of  victory  which  h 
carried  aw.ay  from  tlie  Highland  Socitt; 
and  district  and  local  competitions.  His 
knowledge  in  such  matters  was  appreciated 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  ho  was 
often  called  on  to  act  the  part  of  a  judge  in 
these  competitions.  In  his  skilful  hand  his 
estate  of  Kilmux  was  nearly  the  model 
farm  of  "The  Kingdom,"  long  before  high 
farming  came  in  vogue.  His  farm  buildings 
received  not  lessattentionfrom  the  excellence 
of  their  construction,  superiority  in  ventila- 
tion, in  drain.ige,  and  other  requisites  which 
the  general  pubhc  were  so  long  in  adopting. 


Mr  Fernie,  in  short,  imparted  to  the  mi- 
provement  of  the  county  in  tillage  and  stock 
an  impulse,  which  will  tell  for  years  yet  to 
come.  IMr  Fernie  wrought  the  coal  on  his 
own  estate,  and  leased  another  coal-field — 
matters  which  latterly  drew  largely  upon 
his  attention.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
held  a  commission  in  the  Fifeshire  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  down,  indeed,  to  the  time  when 
they  were  dismissed.  In  that  service  Cornet 
Fernie  was  very  popular,  both  with  officers 
and  men.  Of  his  duties  as  a  county 
gentleman  and  a  county  magistrate,  Mr 
Fernie  was  nowise  neglectful.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  gave  assistance  for 
several  years  on  the  county  boards— in 
administering  the  finances,  managing  the 
police,  the  prisons,  and  other  important 
brandies.  In  the  latter  cajiacity  he  applied 
himseht  to  doing  justice  between  man  and 
man  without  fear  or  favour.  Mr  Fernie 
did  not  care  for  speaking  in  public,  but 
when  called  on  at  the  hustings  ,or  at  agricul- 
tural or  social  meetings,  he  expressed  himself 
with  great  clearness  and  force,  and_  seldom 
failed  to  carry  his  auditory  along  with  him. 
He  was  much  appealed  to  in  anoth er  capacity. 
He  was  frequently  asked  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween parties— to  decide  upon  many  intri- 
cate questions  arising  out  of  the  business  of 
life.  His  strong  common  sense  mastered 
the  difficulties,  .and  in  his  court  of  concilia- 
tion he  was  so  successful  that  the  losing 
party  generally  admitted  that  his  cause 
must  be  inherently  bad  when  Blr  Fernie 
was  against  it.  In  truth,  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  those  links  which  so  well  connect 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
being  among  county  gentlemen  one  of  them- 
selves, and  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
equally  at  home.  In  politics  Mr  Fernie 
was  a  Conservative  -  both  in  Church  and 
State — maintaining  his  own  opinions,  how- 
ever, with  a  modesty  becoming  his  nature, 
and  allowing  for,  and  respecting  the  opinions 
of  those  of  opposite  sentiments.  It  may  be 
said  of  him  that  he  did  not  le.ave  an  enemy. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Ken- 
noway. 

FERRIER,  James  Fhedebick,  A.B., 
Oxon,  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  was  Viorn  in  Edinburgh  in  Novem- 
ber 1808.  Jlr  Fenier  began  life  under 
auspices  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  talents  for  philosophy    and 


literature.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
shrew.!  and  lively  authoress  of  "Marriage" 
and  '"  liiherit.ince  ;"  and  he  was  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  a  time, 
when  the  iminilse  communicated  to  moral 
and  metaphysical  science  by  Stewart  and 
Brown,  was  kept  up  with  fresh  vigour  by  the 
genius  of  Wilson.  In  the  class  of  moral 
philosophy  he  was  particularly  distinguished; 
and  a  poem  of  his,  which  carried  off  the 
prize  of  his  year,  was  long.rememberedas 
giving  a  promise  of  literary  power  which 
subsequent  efforts  amply  fulfilled.  From 
Edmburgh  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
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his  studies  were  devoted  with  an  equally 
divided  enthusiasm  tu  classics  and  pliibi 
Sophy.  It  was  not  until  he  had  made  him 
self  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  former 
that  he  at  length  decided  to  dedicate  him 
self  exclusively  to  the  latter  pursuit.  Hi 
graduated  with  distinction  in  Arts  ;  au( 
afterwards,  we  believe,  he  made  furthe: 
accessions  to  his  culture  at  a  German  uni 
versity.  There,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  o 
the  German  language,  which  was  of  .admir 
aljle  service  to  him,  not  only  in  his  philoso 
phical  reading,  but  also  in  his  occasiona 
incursions  into  the  domain  of  pure  li.tera 
ture ;  and  it  was  from  the  knowledge  ther 
acquired,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  those 
suggestions  on  the  interpretations  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  which  prompted^Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  to  dedicate  to  him  his  translation  of 
the  latter  poet.  In  1832  he  was  called  to 
the  Scottish  bar,  but  never  attained,  or 
indeed  cared  to  seek,  distinction  as  an 
advocate.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
Blackicood's  Maijuzine,  in  which  he  wrote 
numerous  jiapers  on  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary subjects.  In  particular,  he  contributed 
some  criticisms  of  the  Berkleian  system, 
which,  from  their  singiJar  acuteness  and 
admu-al)le  freshness  aud  finish  of  style, 
called  forth  the  encomiums  of  many  of  his 
readers  and  coUaborateurs— especially  of 
Professor  Wilson,  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton, 
aud  De  Quincey.  He  also  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  hterature  in 
liis  exposure  of  the  immense  obligations  of 
Coleridge  to  German  philosophy — obliga- 
tions which,  in  the  case  of  an  inferior 
speculator,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
denominated  "plagiarisms."  In  1845  he 
became  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and 
Political  Economy  m  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  where  he  taught  his  favourite 
science,  with  a  degree  of  learning,  power, 
and  eloquence  which  have  been  rarely 
equalled  in  any  Scottish  school  In  1852 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  his  illustrious  father-in-law. 
Professor  Wilson.  The  reputation  of  Mr 
Ferrier  as  a  philosopher,  rests  chiefly  on  his 
Institutes  of  Metaphysics,  the  theory  of 
"Kuoning  and  Being,"  pubhshed  in  18.54, 
— a  work  which  is  chai-acterised  by  much 
acuteness  of  thought  and  no  little  learning. 
The  avowed  aim  of  the  author  was  to  shake 
to  the  foundation,  the  distinctive  jmuciples 
of  the  Scottish  philosojihy,  and  to  prove 
that  the  common  dicta  of  consciousness,  &re 
to  be  repudiated  as  false,  instead  of  being 
accepted  as  the  source  aud  groundwork  of 
all  true  mental  science.  As  far  as  this 
object  is  concerned,  the  book  is  one  which 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  as  to 
its  merits  in  point  of  vigour  and  elegance. 
In  ]  856,  Mr  Ferrier  was  again  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  a  chair  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh — the  object  of  his  canva,ss 
being,  on  this  occasion,  the  Professoi-ship  of 
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a  pleasantness  and 
not  always  found  in  the  occupants  of  our 
Scottish  Chairs.  The  visitor  who  entered 
his  house,  at  St  Andrews,  found  there  not 
hospitality  only,  but  a  certain  cmprcssvmciit 
of  politeness,  which  recalled  the  old  school, 
and  which  was  so  far  fi-oin  being  stiff  that 
it  contnbuted  by  its  grace  to  the  charm  of 
his  fresh  and  lively  conversation.  He  was 
not  a  philosopher  alone,  but  a  man  of  letters, 
aud  took  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  and  the 
humorous— in  poetry  and  anecdotes  of  Ufe 
and  character — as  well  as  in  those  severer 
studies  to  which  he  owed  his  fame.  The 
worthy  admirer  of  Berkeley  was  also  the 
worthy  friend  of  Wilson ;  and  you  felt 
yourself  when  with  him  in  his  social  hour, 
connected  by  a  living  link,  with  those  emi- 
nent Scotsmen  of  an  older  day,  whose  great 
attraction  was,  that  they  were  learned  with- 
out pedantry,  and  polished  without  priggish- 
ness.  His  death  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
front  rank  of  Scottish  thinkers  and  men  of 
letters  which  will  not  soon  be.  filled  uji. 
Beloved  by  all  his  students — endeared  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends  by  his  generous  cha- 
racter, his  great  accomplishments,  his  philo- 
sophical power,  and  his  stores  of  wit  and 
humour  — -Mr  Ferrier's  death  has  left 
another  blank  in  the  briUiaut  group  of  lite- 
en,  of  whom  WEson  aud  Lockhart 
le  acknowledged  chiefs,  and  whose 
al  organ  was  Blackv:ood's  J]far/azinc. 
Tory  as  he  was,  he  has  left  few  generous 
Scotchmen,  of  wh.atever  party,  unregretfid 
'  his  premature  decease  ;  while  scholars  of 
hatever  degree,  and  philosojihers  of  what- 
ever school,  have  joined  in  mourning  the  loss 
if  one  whose  hterary  sympathies  were  as  wide 
,s  they  were  discriminating,  aud  w  hose  phi- 
losophy perhaps  tell  short  of  conclusiveness 
by  its  too  ardent  efforts  after  cathohcity. 
Professor  Ferrier's  health  had  for  some 
nths  been  seriously  impaired  by  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  latterly,  we  believe, 
felt  himself  so  completely  incapacitated 
conducting  the  business  of  his  class,  that 
he  had  to  delegate  it  to  other  hands  ;  and  on 
Saturday,  11th  June  1864,  he  died,  in  his 
"fty-si.xth  year,  at  his  residence  in  the 
ncieut  University  town,  which  he  adorned 
ly  his  genius,  and  enlivened  by  his  social 
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Forbes  of  Aberdeen,  and  son-in-law  of 
David  Spens,  Esq.  of  Wdrmiston,  Fife- 
shire,  was  born  on  the  second  May  1593. 
After  studying  philosophy  and  theology  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  Heid- 
elburg,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Parseus,  and  subsequently  spent  some  time 
at  the  other  universities  of  Germany.  Such 
was  his  proficiency  in  divinity  and  the  He- 
brew language,  that,  according  to  Pictet, 
he  maintained,  in  1618,  a  public  disputa- 
tion against  the  Archbishop  and  the  Lu- 
therans at  Upsal.  In  1619  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry  by  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of 
Aberdeen,  and  soon  after  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  King's  College.  In  1629  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  religious  parties  then 
zealously  opposed  to  each  other  in  Scotland, 
by  publishing  his  "  Irenicum  pro  Ecclesia 
Scoticaua,''  which  he  dedicated  to  the  lovers 
of  peace  and  truth.  B>.-ing  a  strong  adhe- 
rent of  Episcopacy,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
National  League  and  Covenant,  and  was, 
in  1640,  ejected  from  his  Professorship. 
After  residing  for  some  time  quietly  on  his 
estate,  in  1644  he  went  to  Holland,  where 
he  continued  for  two  years.  His  celebrated 
work,  entitled  "  Institutioues  Historico- 
Theologica?,"  which  is  written  with  great 
vigour,  elegance,  and  deep  erudition,  v 
jmblisbed  in  one  volume  at  Amsterdam 
1645.  It  forms,  according  to  Dr  Burnet,  so 
excellent  a  work,  that  if  he  had  lived  to 
finish  it  liy  a  second  volume,  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  most  valuable  treatise 
of  divinity  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world.  In  1640  he  brought  out  at  the  same 
place  a  Latin  translation  of  his  father 
"  Commentary  on  the  Revelations,"  with 
Sketch  of  his  Life. 

FORBES,  The  Right  Rev.  Robert,  wn 
consecrated  at  Cupar,  in  Fife,  on  the  '24th  of 
June  1762,  by  Bishop  F.alconer,  Bishop 
Alexander,  and  Bishop  Jarrard.  Bishoj) 
Forbes  was  afterwards  appointed  to  thi 
charge  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  and  th( 
distance  of  his  charge  seems  not  to  hav< 
prevented  him  frouiful  tilling  the  duties  whiel 
attached  to  it  ;  for,  upon  consulting  his  re 
gister,  we  find  long  lists  of  the  young  peopli 
whom  he  had  from  time  to  time  confirmed 
in  different  parts  of  his  diocese.  Here  i: 
the  following  memorandum,  which  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  character  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  evil  times  in  which 
heUved  : — "Here  a  great  interruption  ha>i 
happened,  by  my  misfortune  of  being  taken 
prisoner  at  St  Ninians,  in  company  with 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Thonias  Drone  and  John 
Willox  ;  Mr  Stewart  Carmichael,  and  Mr 
Robert  Clark  ;  and  James  Macay  and 
James  Carmichael,  servants,  upon  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  September  1745,  and  con- 
fined in  Stivliii-  ('a-;tl.-  till  February  4th. 
1746,  and  in  IvbubiiT-Ji  Ca.'itle  till  May  2flth 
of  said  year,"-  a  i>.  riiiil,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  upwanis  ..f  L-iglit  iii.intbs.  Bishop  Forbes 
died  in  1776. 
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FORMAX,  Andrew,  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Commendator  of  Pittenweem, 
and  of  Cottingham  in  England,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  statesmen  of  his  age, 
was  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Hutton  in  Ber- 
wickshire, and  in  1499  was  Proto-notary 
Apostolick  in  Scotland.  In  1501  he  was 
employed,  along  with  Robert  Blackader, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Both  well,  tonegotiate  a  marriage  between 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
which  next  year  was  ratified  by  the  Scottish 
Ambassadors.  In  1502  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Jloray,  and,  together  with  that 
see,  held,  in  commcmhiiii,  the  priories  of 
Pittenweeui  m  Scotland,  and  of  Cottingham 
in  England.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
as  mediator  between  Pope  Juhus  II.  and 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  composing  the  difference  which 
had  existed  between  them.  On  his  return 
from  Rome  he  passed  through  France, 
where  he  was  graciously  received  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Bishopric  of  Bourges,  from  which  he 
annually  derived  400  tuns  of  wine,  10,000 
francs  of  gold,  and  other  smaller  matters. 
He  was  also  most  liberally  rewarded  by 
Pope  Julius,  who,  in  1514,  promoted  him  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  St  Andrews,  conferred 
on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  OunfermUne 
and  Aberbrothcck,  and  made  him  his  legate 
a  latere.  The  Archbishopric,  however, 
Ijeing  claimed  by  the  learned  Gavin  Doug- 
las, Bishop  of  L'unkeld,  who  had  been  no- 
minated by  the  Queen,  and  by  John  Hep- 
burn, who  was  preferred  by  the  monks, 
Forman  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by 
surrendering  the  Bishopric  of  Moray,  as 
well  as  giving  up  some  years'  revenue  of  the 
Archbisliopric  itself,  and  paying  Hepburn 
three  thousand  French  crowns  annually  out 
of  his  ecclesiastical  mcome.  In  1517,  Arch- 
bishop Forman  wa.s  appointed  by  the  States, 
one  of  the  Lcrds  of  the  Regency,  during  the 
minority  of  James  V.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Duke  of  Alliany'sgoing  to  France.  The 
.-irchliishop,  who  was  freijuently  employed 
as  Amliassador  to  EuLdand,  France,  and 
Rome,  had  the  good  f.a-tune  to  reconcile  a 
difference  between  the  Dulie  of  Albany  and 
the  nobiUty,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  lead  to  bhiodslied.  llaclvenzie,  in  his 
Lives,  informs  us,  that  in  tlie  collection  of 
letters  of  the  Scottish  iCiugs  from  1505  to 
1626,  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Piipe  to  James 
IV.,  dated  May  6,  1511,  c.mmending  For- 
man highly,  and  promising  that,  at  the  first 
creation  of  Cardinals,  he  should  be  made 
one.  His  de.ath,  however,  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  his  intenticm.  In  the  same 
eollection  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Albany  to  Leo  X.,  successor  of  Julius,  in 
which  he  urges  the  Pope  to  advance  Forman 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  promised  him 
by  his  predecessor,  and  to  ccmtinue  him 
as  legate  a  latere.  Archbishop  Forman' 
died  in  1521,  and  was  buried  at   Dunferm- 
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line.  Dempster  records  that  he  wrote  a 
book  again.st  Luther,  a  Treatise  concerning 
the  Stoic  Philosophy,  and  a  Collection  out 
of  the  Decretals. 

FOWLER,  William  Macdonald, 
Writer  in  Edinburgh,  son  of  Mr  Balfour 
Fowler,  landowner  in  Crail,  and  Margaret 
Macdonald,  cousin-german  of  the  bio- 
grapher, and  crr.iiidson  of  Wm.  Mac- 
donald of  St  Martins,  l>,rtlisliin..  W.S., 
was  boru  at  e'n.il  ..u  tin-  -'r.lh  nf  JL:,,-  17SU. 
He  was  a  g.v;,t  taN.iuni.;  uf  bis  Kr.uiillatlier 

jiense  on  his  education.  He  iirst  attended 
the  burgh  school  of  Crail,  taught  by  Mr 
James  M'Min,  a  teacher  in  his  day  of  no 
common  order,  aud  at  the  age  of  13  was 
sent  to  the  English  and  (.4ranunar  Schools 
at  St  Andrews,  taught  by  Mr  Smith  and 
Mr  Movvat  respectively.  In  his  lath  year 
he  became  a  student  at  the  United  College, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  at  that  seminary 
with  diligence  and  success,  until  he  had 
finished  the  usual  philosophical  curriculum. 
Mr  Fowler  appears  to  have  been  rather  a 
distinguished  student,  for  we  find  among 
his  papers,  a  diploma  by  the  University, 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A. 
just  before  he  left  St  Andrews.*  Intended 
by  his  grandfather  tor  his  own  profession, 
he  placed  ilr  Fowler  as  an  apprentice  in 
his  othce  in  Edinburgh;  and  while  dis- 
charging his  iluties  in  that  capacity,  he  at- 
tended the  law  classes  of  the  University, 
and  also  took  his  share  of  tile  Parliament 
House  business.     At  the  e.Kpiry  of  his  en- 


•We  give  a  copy  of  the  document,  not  only  as 
I  liter.irv  relic,  but  also  as  a  nienioiial  of  the 
minent  men  ivho  si:.'ned  it.  and  who  tilled  the 
irofessors'  chairs  at  th'"-  close  of  tlie  last  century. 


"  Omnibus  hanc  Chai-tam  visuris  notam  faci- 

Alumnum  Oulielmum  Macdonald Foivlereinenso 
apud  Nos  in  CoUegio  St  Salvatoi-is  et  Saint  Leon- 
ard! leyitinio  studioruiii  curriculo  ohtisque  exer- 

tium  Libei'alium  Magistrum.  Septinio  die  mensis 
May  Anno  Domini  Millesimo  Septiiig  ntesiino 
Nonagesimo  Nono.  In  cujus  rei  testiinofduni 
literas  hasce  nostras  singulorum  cherographis  et 


gagement  Mr  Fowler  got  up  liis  indentures 
honourably  discharged,  and  his  services 
were  characterised  as  creditable  to  himself, 
and  satisfactory  to  liis  patron.  About  the 
I  year  1800  Mr  Fowler  commenced  business 
i  as  a  writer  in  Edinburgh,  on  liis  own  ac- 
■  count,  and  continucil  to  jjractise  till  the 
I  time  of  his  sickness  and  rleath.  While  di- 
'  ligent  in  the  performance  of  his  professional 
'  duties,  Mr  Fowler  devoted  part  of  his  leisure 
j  hours  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  fond  of 
\  poetry,  and  soon  began  to  compose  verses. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  early  productions,  we 
j  give  the  following  : — 

VERSES  ON  BEING  CALLED  TO  THE  COUNTRY 
IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  A 
BELOVED  SISTER. 

Abodes  of  my  fathers  !  to  memory  dear  ! 

To  your  once  pleasing  shelter  I  tly  : 
I  come  not  my  false  faded  prospects  to  cheer  ; 
For  the  days  that  are  pone,  to  my  fancy  appear 
From  the  red  eye  of  pity,  demanding  a  tear. 

From  the  bosom  of  friendship  a  sigh. 

Though   your    beauties  are    scatter'd  by    wild 

winter's  hand. 
Ye  woodlands.  I  grieve  not  for  you ; 
For,  borne  on  the  clouds,  by  the  mild  zephyr's 

fann'd. 
See,  Spring,  still  attentive  to  Nature's  command, 
Prepares  her  green  mantle  to  tling  o'er  the  land, 

And  each  faded  glory  renew. 


But,  alas  I 
On  the  r 


will  Spring  her  mild  influence 

nourn'd  maid  I  deplore  ? 
lie  red  rose  of  beauty  to  spread, 
the  pule  cheek  from  whence  it 


iigiUo 


Ded 


mus.  Andreapoli  septimo  die  mensis  May  Ainiu 
Domini  Millesimo  septingentesimo  Nonagesinio. 
Nono      Sic  Sub:— 

Carnlus  Wilson,  D.D.,  Hist.  Eccles.  in  Col., 
S.M.,  Prof.  Univ.  Rector  et  Promoter. 

Georrfus  Uill,  S.T.P.   Coll.  St  Maria;,  Prae- 

Bobertu's  Arnot,  S.Th.,  Prof. 
Jo.  Hunter,  Litt.  Hum  ,  P. 
Gulielmus  Barron,  Khet,  &  Log.,  P. 
Nicolaus  Vilant,Math.,P.■ 
Jaeobus  Flint,  M.D.  &  Anat   P. 
■Johannes  Kotheram,  .M.D.  Physices  Prof.  Art. 

Facult.  Decanus. 
Henricus  David  Hill.  Litt.  Gr.  P. 
Johannes  Adanison,  U.D..  Hist.  Civ.  Prof. 
Joannes  Cook,  Phil.  Mor.  Prof. 
Joannes  Trotter,  Ling.  Heb.  in  Coll.  St  Maria; 


The  signal  for  millions  to  hasten  their  flight. 
To  the  regions  of  happiness,  love,  and  delight, 
Where  Iriendship  shall  never  decay. 

In  1817  Mr  Fowler  published  a  volume,  en- 
titled "The  Spirit  of  the  isle,  and  other 
Poems,"  which  brought  him  into  notice. 
It  was  inscribed  to  his  friend,  Mr  William 
TtDuaut,  and  is  descriptive  of  some  of  the 
srrutry  and  traditions  of  the  East  of  Fiie. 
(Juc  stanza  may  be  quoted,  to  show  the 
style  i\nd  measure  adopted  : — 


j  Northward,    th'    impetuous    bark 


The  late  1(  ft  shores  in  distance  melt  away,— 
Even  giant  Bass,  his  head  of  granite  hides, 
And  dimly  peer  the  steeps  of  hermit  May. 
Far  gleaming,  in  his  broad  and  dangerous  bay. 


And  Aberbr 
The  wonder; 
To  amaze  the  advent'rous 


■ives,  in  proud  display, 
high  and  holy  shrin.;. 

plough  the 


Possessed  of  entire  amiability  of  disposition 

and  good  temper,  with  the  utmost  amenity 

of  manners,  Mr   b'owler  was   warmly    be- 
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loved  by.a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Gentle  in 
manners,  affable  in  omversatiun,  and  well 
informed  on  most  subjects,  his  company 
was  much  desired,  and  his  society  cherished 
by  his  contemporaries.  Himself  imbued 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  though  fond 
of  innocent  humour,  he  preserved,  in  all  his 
writings  and  conversation,  a  becoming  re- 
spect for  sound  morals  and  integrity  of  con- 
duct. In  short,  the  general  tendency  of 
his  productions'  was  to  afford  innocent 
amusement,  and  to  improve  and  increase 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  On  the 
22d  of  November  1819,  Mr  Fowler  died  at 
Crail,  after  a  Ungering  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  much  composure  and  resignation,  and 
in  full  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Two 
of  his  sisters  still  survive,  and  have  been  re- 
sident in  St  Andrews  for  some  years. 

F  BASER,  The  Rev.  John,  A.M., 
minister  of  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Congre- 
gation of  Auchtermuchty,  was  born  at 
Bunchren,  near  Inverness,  in  June  1745. 
His  father  rented  a  farm  there,  and  both 
parents  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  John  having  shown 
much  love  for  learnmg,  and  a  predilection 
for  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,  his 
parents  gratified  his  tlesire  by  giving  him 
an  education  suitable  for  this  object.  Ac- 
cordingly he  received  his  first  lessons  of 
learning  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Inver- 
ness, and  afterwards  went  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  he  commenced,  in 
November  1760,  his  academical  studies ; 
and,  under  the  tuition  of  Professors  Gordon, 
Leshe,  M'Leod,  and  others,  made  progress 
in  the  study  of  languages  and  philosophy, 
so  that,  in  1763,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  ;  while  in  the  three  follow- 
ing sessions,  he  studied  theology  at  the 
same  university.  In  the  learned  and  elegant 
discourses  he  listened  to  in  Aberdeen,  he 
regretted  the  want  of  those  evangelical  sen- 
timents and  doctrines  which  he  had  for- 
merly heard  with  dehght  from  the  lips  of 
the  ministers  whom  he  attended  in  his  early 
years,  and  was  thus  led  to  attend  frequently 
the  ministrations  of  the  seceding  minister  in 
Aberdeen.  Accordingly,  after  serious  de- 
liberation, though  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  and  giving  up  fair  prospects  of 
church  preferment,  he  resolved  to  connect 
himself  with  the  Associate  Burgher  Synod. 
In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he 
left  Inverness  in  September  1706,  came  to 
Fife,  and  was  admitted,  after  the  usual  ex- 
amination, to  the  study  of  theology,  under 
the  Rev.  J.  Swanston  of  Kinross,  professor 
of  divinity  to  the  Associate  Synod.  Being 
recommended  to  be  taken  on  trials  for  li- 
cense, and  having  given  much  satisfaction 
to  the  Presbytery,  he  was  accordingly  li- 
censed at  Kirkcaldy  in  October  1767  ;  and, 
in  about  a  month  afterwards,  received  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  Associate  Congre- 
gation of  Auchtermuchty,  where  he  was 
ordained  on  the  7th  July  1768,  and  where 
he  ministered  with  much  acceptance,  his 
sermons  being  richly  imbued  with  the  spirit 


gance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
or  rhetorical  power.  While  he  endeavoured 
conscientiously  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office,  and  gave  due  attendance 
at  church  courts,  yet  lie  seldom  spoke  much 
there ;  but  one  memorable  instance  of  his 
coming  forward  with  an  imjjortant  measure 
was  on  12lh  May  1795,  when  he  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Synod  a  representation  ard  jie- 
tition  regarding  the  power  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate in  matters  of  religion,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland  and  Solemn  League.  This  is  a 
question  that  has  often  and  long  agitated 
the  members  of  Presbyterian  churches  ;  and 
much  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this 
representation  by  Mr  Eraser  was  enter- 
tained, and  much  discussion  followed,  and 
which  ended  in  breaking  u|)  the  Synod  into 
two  parties,  called  the  Neir  nnd  Old  Liijht. 
Many  pamphlets  were  iiuL>lisbed  :>g;iiust  Mr 
Fraser's  representation,  and  he  was  sub- 
jected to  much  abu.'se  ;  but  he  was  scarcely 
ever  at  the  trouble  to  read,  much  less  to  re- 
ply to  these  scurrilous  attacks,  being  per- 
suaded, with  regard  to  the  representation, 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  perform  a 
seasonable  service,  that  would  eventually 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  After 
ministering  faithfully  to  his  people  nearly 
forty-six  years,  owing  to  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, and  never  being  of  a  robust  frame,  he 
resigned  his  charge  in  1814  ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  December  1818  he  expired,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  51st  of  his 
ministry.  After  his  death,  a  volume  of  his 
"  Sermons  and  Essays "  was  pubhshed, 
characterised  by  simidicity  of  expression 
and  evangelical  sentimeuts,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  reUgious  pultlic. 

FRASER,  The  Rev.  UoNAM,  D.D., 
Kenuoway.  Dr  Eraser  was  born  in  Auch- 
termuchty on  the  9th  of  Ajiril  1773.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Eraser,  was  a  re- 
spectable and  pious  Dissenting  clergyman 
of  that  town,  and  his  mother  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Ralph  Erskine 
of  Dunferndine,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Secession  Church.  He  received  the  elements 
of  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  assisted  by  his  father  in  private,  with 
whom  lie  was  a  gi'eat  favourite.  He  was  a 
frank,  affable,  and  diligent  boy,  anxious  to 
excel  and  acquire  knowledge,  and  made, 
even  in  early  life,  trreat  progress  in  learning. 
He  entered  tlie  Oiiversity  of  Edinburgh  in 
November  17'S.'>,  when  ui.it  much  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age  ;  aud  there  he  showed 
the  same  assitluity  and  pei-severance  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  literature  as 
he  had  formerly  dSne  when  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  father.  By  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  and  Ijy  industry  in  improving 
the  lectures  nf  his  tracla-rs.  and  the  means 
of  acquiriuLC  infnrniatinn  which  he  then  en- 
joyed, he  laid  a  fiiundatiuu  for  future  use- 
fulness in  the  Ciiurch  and  the  world  ;  and, 
by  attending  a  debating  society,  acquired 
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fluency  and  facility  as  a  public  s])eakcr,  bo 
advantageiius  to  those  who  follow  the 
clerical  jirofession.  Being  educated  with 
view  to  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Burgher  Synod,  to  which  body  of  Presby- 
terian Seceders  his  father  belonged,  in  1789 
he  was  examined  by  the  Presbytery  of  Perth 
with  regard  to  his  attainments  in  literature 
and  iihilosophy,  and  was  declared  quaUfied 
for  tlie  theological  class,  which  was  then 
tauglit  l.y  the  i.i.ms  ami  learned  Dr  Lawson 


of! 


His; 


,  the  had  ^ 


and  attmti.iii  to  the  iirelections  of  his  in- 
structor ;  and  lioth  to  him  and  to  his  class- 
fellows,  some  of  whom  attained  considerable 
eminence  in  theology,  his  conduct  was  kind, 
respectful,  and  becoming  the  character  of  a 
Christian.  During  the  seasons  that  he  at- 
tended the  theological  hall,  he  spent  the 
summer  months  either  at  Auchtermuchty 
or  Leith,  at  which  latter  town  he  ptooured 
a  respectable  situation,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Professor  DaJzell,  n-here  he  had  ex- 
cellent opportunities  of  improvement  by  at- 
tending classes  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  by 
the  counsels  and  friendship  of  reUgious  in- 
dividuals, and  pious  and  talented  ministers. 
After  having  finished  the  prescribed  term  of 
study  at  the  university  and  divinity  hall,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  As- 
sociate Burgher  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  l!)th  of  July  1793.  Although  he  was 
not  strictly  what  may  be  called  a  popular 
preacher,  he  w:i.s  generally  acceptable  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  soon  received  a  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Kennoway.  where  he 
was  settled  on  the  3d  of  December  1794. 
At  this  time  he  was  only  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and,  in  appe.arance,  he 
seemed  even  younger ;  as  an  instance  of 
which  we  may  mention,  that,  while  walking 
in  his  garden  a  few  days  after  his  ordina- 
tion, he  heard  an  old  woman  exclaim,  — 
"  Hech  !  oor  new  minister  is  but  a  wee 
laddie  ! "  "  And,  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor, 
while  relating  tliis  aneeilote,  "I  was  but  a 
laddie  then."  Notwithstanding,  however, 
of  his  youth  and  his  boyish  aspect,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  that  dignity  and  pru- 
dence which  became  a  minister,  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  propriety  and 
fidelity,  and  so  proportitming  out  his  time 
to  the  services  he  had  to  perform,  that  one 
duty  did  not  interfere  with  and  displace 
another.  While  thus  performing  his  pro- 
fessional duties  to  the  instruction  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  own 
mind  ;  but,  by  a  regular  course  of  reading 
and  close  study,  he  daily  acquired  new  stores 
of  knowledge,  well  knowing  that  even  the 
richest  soils,  if  left  uuim;Toved.  will  not 
produce  that  abundance  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  brought  forth,  had  they 
been  properly  cultivated  aud  cared  for.  Dr 
F.'s  temper  and  prudence  was  soon  put  to 
the  test.  Tn  about  a  year  after  his  ordina- 
tion, the  disputes  regarding  the  magistrate's 
interference  with  regard  to  rehgious  mat- 


ters, and  the  obligations  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  upon  posterity,  and 
some  alterations  in  the  formula  of  ordina- 
tion, agit.ited  tlie  Burgher  Synod,  and  also 
produced  much  elamoiLr  and  disputation  in 
Dr  F.'s  congreg.ation.  During  this  agita- 
tion he  behaved  with  great  firmness  and 
steadfastness,  and  comported  himself  with 
singular  prudence,  notwithstanding  of  which 
about  fifty  members  left  his  church,  and 
formed  the  Origin.al  Burgher,  or,  as  it  was 
mcire  generally  called.  Old  Light  Congrega- 
tion of  Kennow.ay,  in  March  1800.  This 
disrui>tion,  however,  did  not  greatly  affect 
his  congregation,  which  continued  to  flourish 
and  increase  both  in  numbers  and  respecta- 
bility ;  and,  after  this  division,  enjoyed 
peace  anil  prosperity  till  his  death.  Besides 
being  assiduous  in  preaching  the  gospel,  he 
contributed  largely  to  religious  periodicals, 
writing  reviews,  memoirs,  and  articles  on 
various  subjects.  In  1818  he  published  a 
discourse,  entitled  "  The  Reformation,  the 
work  of  God,  and  worthy  of  remembrance," 
in  which  he  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  Reformation,  both  at  home  atid  abroad, 
and  described  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
with  which  we  ought  to  contemplate  such 
an  important  era.  In  1819  he  published  a 
sermon  on  the  pastoral  care,  preached  be- 
fore the  Associate  Synod,  at  Edintjurgh,  in 
a  volume  of  sermons  on  interesting  subjects 
by  ministers  of  the  association  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  1820  he  edited  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  essays  by  his  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Fraser,  Auchtermuchty,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  very  interesting  memoir.  Same 
year,_  along  with  another  minister,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Synod  to  a  missionary 
tour  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banflf, 
Inverness.  Ross,  and  Perth,  which  he  per- 
formed with  his  accustomed  faithfulness. 
He  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  delighted  to  enforce  upon  his 
hearers  the  duty  and  privilege  of  sending 
the  Ught  of  the  gospel  to  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth,  and  thereby  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  man.  In  every  scheme  for  the  en- 
hghtenment  of  the  human  race,  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  aud  the  advancement  of 
civihsation  and  knowledge,  he  was  a  stren- 
uous advocate.  In  1823  he  published  a 
Translation  of  Herman  Witsius'  Sacred 
Dissertations  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  to  which 
were  appended  some  indices,  especially  an 
index  of  authors  referred  to  ir  the  Disserta- 
tions, including  short  notices  of  most  of 
them.  This  is  the  largest  of  aU  Dr  Fraser'a 
worlcs,  being  published  in  two  vols.  8vo ; 
and  must  have  cost  him  great  labour  and 
deep  research.  In  1826  he  wrote  a  memoir 
of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  which  was 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  author's 
works,  in  two  vols.,  published  at  London. 
In  1831  he  pubhshed  the  Life  and  Diary  of 
the  Kev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixeil  a  memoir  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Erskine  of  Chimside.  This  is  a  very  mte- 
resting  and  instructive  biography,  giving  an 
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account,  in  connection  with  tlie  life  of 
Mr  Erskine,  of  the  origm  of  the  Secession 
Chnrch,  which  now  numbers  about  four 
hundred  congregations.  The  Di.ary  is  par- 
ticularly useful  and  interesting,  showing  the 
springs  which  moved  the  heart  of  this  ta- 
lented and  good  man  ;  and  it  took  a  great 
expense  of  time  and  labour  from  Dr  Eraser 
in  decyphering  it.  In  1834,  Dr  F.  published 
the  Life  and  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Erskine  of  Dunfermline,  author  of  Gospel 
Sonnets,  &c.  &c.,  and  likewise  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  Secession  Church.  The 
Lives  of  the  Erskines  established  the  fame 
of  Dr  Fraser  as  a  biographer  ;  and  if  they 
have  any  fault,  it  may  be  that  in  a  few  in- 
stances they  are  too  minute,  but  this  min- 
uteness seldom  becomes  tiresome  or  fatiguing 
to  the  reader.  In  1833,  before  he  had  pub- 
lished the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Erskine, 
he  was  honoured  \rith  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  conferred  on  him  by  Jefferson 
College,  United  States  of  America.  In 
1834  he  had  an  Essiiy  on  the  Plenary  and 
Verbal  In.spiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
published  iii  the  second  volume  of  the  New 
Family  Library,  which  displays  great  ability, 
learning,  and  candour.  In  1836.  Dr  F.  pub- 
lished the  Life  and  Diary  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gardner,  Whithorn,  who  was  a  very  excel- 
lent and  promising  young  minister.  This 
memoir  exhibits  the  same  judgment  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  biographer  as  he 
showed  before  in  his  Lives  of  the  Erskmes. 
In  1837  he  pubHshed  "Answers  to  Queries 
proposed,  Apiil  1834,  by  Sir  G.  Sinclair, 
M.P.,  Convener  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Patronage,  to  Donald 
Fraser,  D.D.,  Kennoway ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed their  correspondence  on  that  occasion" 
— the  whole  being  a  short  but  skilful  jjam- 
phlet,  written  on  an  important  subject,  oc- 
casioned by  queries  being  sent  him  by  a 
ParUamentary  Committee,  he  having  been 
summoned,  in  March  1834,  to  attend  at  Lon- 
don, and  give  evidence  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Patronage.  While  preparing  to  obey 
— he  being  the  only  minister  belonging  to 
the  United  Secession  Church  whose  evi- 
dence was  requested— he  received  a  list  of 
queries  to  which  written  answers  were  re- 
quired, his  personal  .attendance  luiving  been 
dis|)ensed  with  ;  wliich  answers,  after  he 
had  pre])ared  them  at  some  trouble,  were 
countermanded,  the  committee  having  re- 
fused to  admit  answers  in  evidence.  Being 
treated  in  this  disrespectful  manner,  Dr  F. 
published  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject,  with  his  replies 
to  the  queries  which  had  been  sent  to  him. 
The  answers  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  furnish  a  short  history  of  patronage, 
and  contain  much  interesting  information ; 
for,  though  a  decided  denouncer  of  patron- 
age, Dr  F.  was  a  friend  to  the  principle  nf 
an  Established  Church,  and  took  no  part  in 
the  Voluntary  agitation  that  was  waged  by 
many  of  his  brethren.  He  often  depi-ecated 
the  heats  and  strife  that  were  shown  on  that 
subject,  and  took  occasion  of  "expressing 
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his  earnest  wish  that  ministers,  and  other 
followers  of  Christ,  though  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  sentiments  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  though,  in  some  respects,  sepa- 
rated by  corresponding  institutions,  would 
make  conscience  of  cherishing  that  cordial 
and  forbearing  love  for  one  another,  which 
is  the  distinguishing  badge  of  Christiarnity." 
Besides  those  which  we  have  enumerated, 
Dr  Fraser  published  some  smaller  works, 
such  as  addresses,  jirefaces,  &c.  kc,  and 
left  some  valuable  unjiublished  manuscripts ; 
all  of  which,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
strict  attention  to  professional  duties,  show 
what  an  amount  of  labour  may  he  per- 
formed by  a  well-disci ijlined  mind  during 
an  ordinary  lifetime,  and  should  stimulate 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Indeed,  the 
humblest  individual,  whatever  be  his  em- 
ployment, were  he  as  diligent  as  Dr  F.  w'as, 
may  do  much  for  his  own  mental  self-im- 
provement, and  also  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  in  the  sphere  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  him.  This  talented  and 
good  man  did  not  possess  a  tall  or  athletic 
frame  of  body,  but  was  generally  healthy, 
and  seldom  incapacitated  for  duty  by  dis- 
ease. In  April  1836,  he  was  unable  to 
preach  for  two  Sabbaths ;  and  from  that 
period,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  had  several 
attacks  of  illness,  which  were  probably 
heightened  by  close  application  to  profes- 
sional duty,  and  his  studious  habits.  In 
November  1841,  he  had  a  severe  attack ; 
and  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the 
pulpit  on  the  forenoon  of  the  third  Sabbath 
of  December,  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  Tuesday  ;  and  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  churchyard  of  Auch- 
tenuuclity,  on  the  4th  of  January  1842. 
Although  no  orator,  Dr  F.  was  an  excellent 
and  acce}ital)le  ]5reacher,  while,  as  an  au- 
thor, his  writings  are  highly  and  deservedly 
esteemed.  In  convers.ation  he  was  frank 
and  affable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
possessed  the  rare  tact  of  keeping  all  for- 
ward and  intermeddling  persons  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  they  being  either  awed  by  his 
manner,  or  silenced  by  his  answers.  He 
was  a  laborious  student;  a  cheerful  and 
consistent  Christian  ;  a  prudent,  diligent, 
and  active  minister ;  a  true  philanthropist, 
and  lover  of  all  good  men  of  whatever  sect ; 
was  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  social 
and  relative  duties,  and  improved  every  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  in  the  station  in 
which  he  was  placed.  In  fine,  the  whole  aim 
of  his  studies,  labours,  and  writings,  was  to 
glorify  God,  and  advance  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  his  fellow-men. 

ERASER,  Robert,  an  ingenious  poet, 
remarkable  also  for  his  facihty  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages,  the  son  of  a  sea- 
faring man,  was  bora,  June  24, 1798,  in  the 
village  of  Pathhead,  parish  of  Dysart,  Fife- 
shire.  Although  his  parents  moved  in  a 
humble  sphere  of  hfe,  they  contrived  to  give 
their  children  a  good  education.  In  the 
summer  of  1802,  Robert  was  sunt  to  a  school 
in  his  native  village,  where  he  continued  for 
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about  eighteen  months.  In  1804  he  wa£ 
removed  to  ;i  semiuary  kept  by  a  Mr  Lave- 
rock, which  he  attended  for  about  foui 
years.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  town's 
scliool  of  Pathheail,  and  early  in  1809  com- 
menced   the  study  of  the  Latin  langu.age. 


in    Kirkcaldy 


^ht 


liiui  to  the  house  for  several  mouths,  during 
which  time  he  studied  the  Latin  language 
more  closely  than  ever,  and  afterwards 
added  tlie  tlreek,  French,  and  Italian  ;  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  general 
literature.  In  1817,  on  the  e.vpiry  of  hi.s 
apprenticeship,  he  became  clerk  or  book- 
keeper to  a  respectable  ironmonger  in  Kirk- 
Ciddy,  and  in  the  spring  of  181'.)  he  com- 
menced business  as  an  ironmonger  in  that 
town,  in  partuersbii)  with  i\Ir  .James  Ko- 
bertson.  In  JMarch  ISL'O,  he  married  Miss 
Ann  Cummiug,  who,  with  eight  cbiklren, 
survived  him.  His  leisure  time  was  inva- 
riably devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge;  and  in  8e|itember  1825  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  German  language. 
About  this  i)eriud  his  shop  was  broken  into 
during  the  night,  and  jewellery  to  the  value 
of  £200  stolen  from  it,  of  which,  or  of  the 
robbers,  no  trace  was  ever  discovered.  Hav- 
ing made  Iiimself  master  not  oulv  of  the 
German  but  of  the  Spanish  languages,  he 
translatedfromboth  various  ]iieces  of  poetry, 
which,  as  well  as  some  original  ]irod  notions 
of  his,  eviuciug  much  simi.licity,  gnice,  and 
tenderness,  aj^peared  in  the  Edii^hiivih  Li- 
terarii  Uaztite,  the  Etliiihnn/li  Lihrori/ 
Journal,  and  various  of  the  newsi.apers  of 
the  period.  In  August  1833,  his  opaituer- 
ahip  with  Mr  Robertson  was  dissolved,  and 
he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  sudden  death,  in 
183(i,  of  a  friend  in  wdiose  pecuniary  affairs 
he  was  deeply  involved,  and  the  decline  of 
his  own  health,  his  business,  notwithstand- 
ing his  well-known  steaiJiness,  industry,  and 
ap[>lication,  did  not  prosper ;  and,  in  1837, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  compounding 
with  his  creditors.  It  is  much  to  his  credit 
that,  in  his  hour  of  difficulty,  several  re- 
spectable mercliants  of  his  native  town  came 
forward  and  offered  to  become  security  for 
the  composition.  In  March  1838,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Fife  Herald  ;  and  on 
leaving  Kirkcaldy,  he  was,  on  August  31  of 
that  year,  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by 
a  numerous  and  respectable  party  of  his 
townsmen,  on  which  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  the  Encijdopmlia 
Britaanka,  seventh  edition,  as  a  testimonial 
of  respect  for  his  talents  and  private  cha- 
racter. The  weak  state  of  his  health,  how- 
ever, did  not  allow  him  to  e.xercise  the 
functions  of  editor  long,  and  on  his  being 
at  last  confined  to  bed,  the  duties  were  dele- 
gated to  a  friend.  In  the  intervals  of  acute 
pain  he  employed  himself  in  arranging  his 
poems  with  a  view  to  publication;  and 
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among  the  last  acts  of  his  Ufo  was  the  dic- 
tation of  some  Norwegian  or  Danish  trans- 
lation. He  died  May  22,  1839.  Hia 
"roetieal  Remains,"  with  a  well-written 
and  disirinunating  memoir  of  the  author 
by  j\lr  Lavitl  Vedder,  have  been  published 
in  one  volume. 


GILFILLAN,  Robert,  an  amiable  poet 
of  domestic  life,  and  popular  song- writer, 
was  Imrn  in  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  on  the 
7th  <l,ay  of  July  1798,  and  was  the  second 
of  three  sons.     His  father  was  a  man  of  re- 


was  a  master  weaver,  and  kept  several 
looms  in  fidl  emphiyment.  His  mother, 
who  died  in  1844,  was  justly  characterised 
as  "  a  woman  of  high  intellectual  powers, 
.anil  one  who,  belonging^  to_  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  was  distinguished  by  high 
literary  attainments,  united  to  a  modesty 
that  rather  fostered  the  talents  of  others 
than  exhibited  her  own."  We  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  poet  of  the  aflfections  being 
born  in  a  loftier  position,  or  independent  of 
such  a  maternity.  Like  most  bards,  and 
especially  of  this  particular  class,  Robert 
GilfiUan's  natural  tendency  was  called  forth 
in  early  life,  under  the  pressure  of  a  stirring 
public  imjjulse.  While  still  a  boy,  he  had 
joined  a  group  of  urchins  like  himself  to 
make  merry  during  the  Christmas  hoUdays, 
v.ith  the  sport  ui gaising  or giusarding — an 
old  revel  not  yet  extinct  in  Scotland,  and 
still  e\isting  in  Fife— a  rehc,  we  take  it,  of 
the  old  carnival  of  Roman  CathoHc  times, 
and,  like  some  other  old  customs,  now  ge- 
nerally su PI )lanted  among  the  mhldle  classes, 
at  least,  by  the  drawing-room  amusements 
f  charades,  blind  man's  buff,  conversation 
cards,  &c.  ;  and  while  Robert  was  employed 
n  this  merry  street  ma.squerade,  instead  of 
lonfining  himself  to  the  hundred-year-old 
hackneyed  stanzas  about  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Galatian,  he  chanted  a  song  of 
his  own  composition  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  at  that  time  a  recent 
event,  and  by  which  the  sympathies  of 
every  cottage  in  Scotland  had  been  roused. 
Young  Gilfillan,  on  this  occasion,  received 
more  than  the  jwet's  meed  of  pence  and 
praise  from  the  good-wives  of  Dunfermline, 
who  listened  at  their  doors  in  silent  admira- 
tion. After  this  sudden  outburst  of  rhyme, 
long  interval  succeeded.  Schoolboy  trials, 
id  the  succeeding  cares  and  difficulties  of 
api>renticeship,  are  generally  sufficient  to 
banish  the  muses  for  years,  it  not  for  life  ; 
and  Robert  Gilfillan,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Leith, 
.,  in  the  year  ISll,  was  employed  during 
seven  years'  service,  in  the  unpoetical 
occupation  of  hammering  tubs  and  barrels, 
having  been  bound  apprentice  for  that 
period  to  a  cooper.  Although  he  manfully 
endured  this  probation,  he  abandoned 
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the  trade  as  Boon  as  his  term  of  indenture 
had  expired ;  and,  returning  to  Dunfermlin 
in  1818,  he  was  employed  for  nearly  three 
years  in  the  superintendence  of  a  grocery 
establishment.  Here,  his  first  love  returned 
upon  him  in  full  vigour,  and  his  attempts  at 
song-writing  were  accompanied  with  the 
work  of  self-improvement,  which  he  prose- 
cuted not  only  by  general  reading,  but  also 
by  associating  with  the  young  men  of  his 
neighbourhood  who  were  like-minded  with 
himself.  In  this  way,  not  only  his  acquired 
knowledge,  but  his  conversational  power  in 
the  use  of  it,  made  him  distinguished  in 
Dunfermline  society,  and  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  one  whose  future  career  would 
surpass  that  of  his  companions.  After  this 
he  again  settled  in  Leith,  where  he  was  first 
employed  in  the  warehouse  of  a  firm  of  oil 
and  colour-merchants,  and  subsequently  in 
that  of  a  wine  merchant,  as  confidential 
clerk,  until  1837,  when  he  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  poUce  rates  at  Leith,  which 
situation  he  held  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  this  way  Mr  Giltillan  held  onward  in  his 
course,  and  fulfilled  his  mission  as  a  useful 
member  of  society ;  but  as  a  poet,  he  had 
continued  during  his  several  changes  of 
store-keeper,  clerk,  and  tax-gatherer,  to 
labour  for  a  wider  sphere,  and  a  more  per- 
manent memorial.  The  first  earnest  of  this 
he  enjoyed  in  the  popularity  of  his  songs, 
which,  though  then  unpublished,  were  cir- 
culated over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and 
sung  not  only  at  public  festivals,  but  also 
at  social  and  domestic  meetings.  How  was  it 
possible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  the  press?  It  speaks 
much,  however,  for  his  self-denial,  that  he 
did  not  yield  until  he  had  attained  the 
;e  of  thirty-three, 
I  stood  the  test  of  years. 
In  1831  he  became  an  author,  by  pubhshing 
a  small  volume  of  about  150  pages,  under 
the  title  of  "  Original  Songs,"  which  he  de- 
dicated to  AUan  Cunningham,  so  well  dis- 
tinguished among  Scottish  song  poets.  So 
successful  was  this  appeal  to  public  appro- 
bation, that  in  1835  he  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  increased  by  50  additional  pieces ; 
and  soon  after  its  appearance,  a  public  din- 
ner was  given  to  him  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Edinburgh,  and  a  massive  silver  cup  pre- 
sented to  him  on  the  occasion,  thus  in- 
scribed : — "  Presented  to  Mr  Robert  Gil- 
fillan,  by  the  admirers  of  native  genius,  in 
token  of  their  high  estimation  of  his  poetical 
talents  and  private  worth.  Edinburgh, 
1885."  In  1839,  he  published  a  third  and 
still  larger  edition  of  his  original  volume, 
sixty  new  songs  being  added  to  the  collec- 
tion ;  and  by  this  completed  work,  he  wUl 
continue  to  hold  an  honoured  place  in  the 
ranks  of  Scottish  song-writers, — Burns,  of 
course,  being  the  first,  and  standing  alone, 
and  Tannahill  and  Hogg,  Cunnmgham,  and 
many  others,  coming  after  with  such  varied 
degrees  of  excellence,  as  altogether  to  ex- 
clude a  classification.  We  never  think  of 
Scott  as  a  song-writer,  because  he  is  so  sreat 
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otherwise  ;  yet  his  songs  are  uniformly  beau- 
tiful, and  so  with  many  others,  who  have 
left  solitary  pieces  sufficient  for  a  never- 
djying  fame.  In  addition  to  the  warm,  but 
simple  heart  affections  which  formed  the 
chief  themes  of  his  lyrics,  and  in  the  de- 
lineation of  which  he  has  not  often  been 
surpassed,  there  is  a  moral  purity  in  the 
songs  of  GilfiUan,  in  which  he  has  very  sel- 
dom been  equalled.  How,  indeed,  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  ordeal  to  which  he  submitted  them? 
"  It  was  his  practice,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  to  read  to  his  mother  and  sister  his  songs 
as  he  wrote  them  ;  and  he  was  entirely 
guided  by  their  judgment  regarding  them." 
This  was  better  still  than  the  housekeeper 
of  MoUere  !  One  circumstance  cotmecte<l 
with  this  home  tribunal  of  criticism  first 
gave  him  the  hope  that  fame  was  within  his 
reach.  He  was  reading  his  "Fare  thee 
well,  for  I  must  leave  thee,"  when  his 
sister,  and  a  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  his 
own,    who    was  present,   were 


vish  to  know  the  song.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

Fare  thee  well,  for  I  must  leave  thee, 

'  parting  grieve  thee  ; 


We  part :  but.  by  those  dew  drops  clear. 
My  love  for  thee  will  last  for  ever  ; 

I  leave  thee  ;  but.  thy  image  dear. 

Thy  tender  smiles,  will  leave  me  never. 

O  !  dry  those  pearly  tears  that  flow  : 
One  farewell  smile  before  we  sever ; 

The  only  balm  for  parting  woe 
Is,  fondly  hope  'tis  not  for  ever. 

Though  dark  and  dreary  lowers  the  night, 
Calm  and  serene  may  be  the  morrow  ; 

The  cup  of  pleasure  ne'er  shone  bright. 
Without  some  mingling  drops  of  sorrow! 

Fare  thee  well,  for  I  must  leave  thee. 
But,  O  I  let  not  our  parting  grieve  thee  ; 

Happier  days  may  yet  be  mine. 
At  least  I  wish  them  thine,  believe  me  I 

Several  of  Mr  Gilfillan's  songs  have  been 
set  to  music,  and  have  attained  a  well- 
merited  popularity.  His  style  is  remark- 
able for  graceful  simpUeity.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing example  : — • 

'Tis  the  first  rose  of  summer  that  opes  to  my 

With  its  bright  orimson  bosom  all  bath'd  in  the 

It  bows  to  its  green  leaves  with  pride  from  its 

throne: 
*Tis  the  queen  of  the  valley,  and  reigneth  alone. 

Oh  !  why,  lovely  stranger  !  thus  early  in  Moom  ? 

The   primrose    and  hare-bell  appear  with  the 

spring. 
But  tidings  of  summer  the  young  roses  bring. 
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Yet  I  weep,  thou  sweet  flow'ret  I  for  soon,  from 

the  sky. 
The  lark  shall  repose  where  thy  leaves  wither'd 

lie. 


Oh  I  if  beauty  could  sayo  thee,  thou  na'er  would' 

But  alas !  soon  thou'lt  perish ,  and  wither  away  . 
And  thy  kindred  may  blossom,  and  blossom  as 

fair; 
Yet  I'll  mourn,  lonely  rosebud  1  when  thou 

not  there. 


The  rest  of  the  incidents  in  Mr  GilfiUan'f 
tranquil  life  scarcely  require  commeinora' 
tion.  Independently  of  his  devotion  tc 
poetry,  which  was  his  master  affection,  he 
took  pleasure  in  the  various  departments  of 
light  and  every-day  literature,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Ediiiburijh  Jour- 
nal and  The  Dublin  University  Magazine." 
Although  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
days  a  bachelor,  he  was  not  the  less  subject 
to  painful  bereavements,  and  these,  too,  at 
that  period  of  life  when  the  affections  are 
most  confirmed ;  for  his  mother  died  in 
1844,  and  his  sister  in  1849,  and  thus,  the 
voices  that  had  hitherto  cheered  him  on- 
ward, were  no  longer  heard.  His  own  death 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  December  1850,  and 
was  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  South  Leith,  where  a  monument, 
by  the  subscription  of  his  admirers  and 
friends,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

GILLESPIE,  George,-  a  learned  and 
faithful  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
son  of  the  Eev.  John  Gillespie,  minister  at 
Kirkcaldy,  was  born  January  21, 1613.  At 
the  university  he  surpassed  most  of  his  fel- 
low students,  and  having  been  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  became,  about  1634, 
chaplain  to  the  Viscount  Kenmuir,  and 
afterwards  to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
CassUlis.  During  the  time  he  remained 
with  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  famous  **  Dis- 
pute against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies, 
obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
meaning  the  Episcopal  innovations  of 
Charles  I.,  which  was  published  in  1637, 
and  prohibited  by  the  bishops  soon  after. 
In  April  1638  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
Wemyss,  in  Fife,  when  he  began  publicly  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  advocacy  and  de- 
fence of  Presbyterianism  and  the  Covenant. 
In  the  memorable  Assembly,  held  at  Glas- 
gow in  the  ensuing  November,  Mr  Gillespie 
preached  one  of  the  daily  sermons,  choosing 
for  his  text.  "  The  King's  heart  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord."  In  this  discourse  he 
spoke  out  very  boldly,  and  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  thinking  that  he  had  encroached  too 
nearly  on  the  royal  prerogative,  warned  the 
Assembly  against  similar  language  in  fu- 
ture, which,  we  are  told,  was  taken  in  good 
part.  At  the  General  Assembly,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1641,  a  call  m  favour  of  Mr 
Gillespie  was  read  from  Aberdeen  ;  but,  at 
his  own  request,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  Wemyss.  On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  Sep- 
he  had  the  honour  of 


tember,   this  year. 


preaching  before  the  King  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Edinburgh.  In  1G42  he  wa-s  re- 
moved by  the  General  Assembly  to  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  city  he  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  ministers  till  his  death.  In  1643  he 
was  one  of  the  four  Commissioners  sent 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  at  Westminster,  where  his 
knowledge,  zeal,  and  judgment,  enabled 
him  to  give  essential  assistance  in  preparing 
the  Catechisms,  the  Directory  for  Worship, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  other  stand- 
ards of  religion.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines,  he  ably  refuted  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech  made  in  favour  of  Eras- 
tianism  by  one  of  those  present ;  and  that 
without  taking  notes  of  the  arguments  of 
his  opponent.  After  his  return  from  West- 
minster, he  was  employed  in  most  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  in  1648  was 
chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  was  also  one  of  those  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  treaty  of  uniformity  in  religion 
with  England  ;  but  his  last  illness  seized 
him  soon  after,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Kirkcaldy, 
where  he  died  December  16,  1648.  AVe 
learn  from  Wodrow'a  Analecta  (in  the  Ad- 
vocate's Library),  that  six  volumes  of  manu- 
script, which  Mr  Gillespie  composed  during 
his  attendance  at  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, ■B'ere  extant  in  1707.  He  had  also, 
while  in  England,  prepared  his  Sermons 
for  publication,  but  these  were  suppressed 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Independents.  A  treatise 
of  his  against  toleration,  entitled  "  Whole- 
some Severity  Reconciled  with  Christian 
Liberty,"  was  published  in  1645.  He  wrote 
also,  '*  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  or  the  Di- 
vine Ordinance  of  Church  Government 
Vindicated,"  London,  1646  ;  "  Miscellan- 
eous Questions,"  Edinburgh,  1649 ;  and 
other  religious  and  controversial  works. 
Four  days  after  his  death  the  Committee 
of  Estates  testified  the  public  sense  of  his 
great  merits  and  usefulness  by  voting  to  hia 
widow  and  children  £1000,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  Act  of  Parliament,  June  8,  1650, 
which,  owing  to  the  confusion  and  dis- 
traction of  the  times,  his  family  never  re- 
ceived. 
GILLESPIE,  The  Eev.  Thomas,  D.D., 
as  bom  in  the  parish  of  Clossbum,  Dum- 
friesshire, in  the  year  1777.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  cele- 
brated seminary  of  Wallacehill,  in  his  own 
native  parish,  and  afterwards  went  through 
the  curriculum  of  the  Dumfries  Academy, 
a  place  noted  for  its  excellence  among  the 
educational  establishments  of  Scotland. 
Having  been  designed  for  the  church,  Mr 
Gillespie  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ;  and  after  having 
been  distinguished  in  the  divinity  hall  by 
hia  talents,  perseverance,  "and  scholarship, 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards,  was  presented  by  the  United 
College,  St  Andrews,  to  the  church  and 
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parish  of  Cults,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar- 
Fife.  In  this  ministerial  charge  he  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  Rev.  David 
WUkie,  father  of  the  celebrated  painter  ; 
and,  on  taking  possession  of  his  manse,  he 
was  grieved  to  find  that,  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  and  whitewa-shing,  the  sketches 
with  which  Sir  David  Wilkie,  when  a  boy, 
had  covered  the  waUs  of  his  nursery,  were 
remorselessly  swept  away.  To  a  man  of 
Gillespie's  taste  and  enthusiasm,  it  seemed 
as  if  lus  entrance  into  a  peaceful  home  had 
been  preceded  by  an  onslaught  of  the  Van- 
dals ;  but  after  settling  in  Cults,  he  made 
many  inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  Sir 
David,  which  he  communicated  to  Allan 
Cunningham,  the  artist's  eloquent  biogra- 
pher. Over  the  portal  of  his  manse,  also, 
m  imitation  of  Gil  Bias,  he  afterwards 
carved  that  couplet  of  the  Latin  poet, — 


This  final  good-bye  to  hope  and  fortune  was 
somewhat  premature  ;  for,  having  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  and  successor  to  Dr  John 
Hunter,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  St  An- 
drews, whose  daughter  Mr  Gillespie  had 
married,  he  resigned  the  ministerial  charge 
of  Cults,  and  became  a  resident  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  St  Andrews.  In  his  capacity 
of  a  country  divine,  and  afterwards  as  a 
professor,  Mr  Gillespie  was  distinguished 
by  superior  talent,  both  as  an  able  writer, 
and  ready  eloquent  speaker.  His  chief 
work  was  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the 
"Seasons,"  but  his  contributions  to  some 
of  our  best  newspapers  and  periodicals,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  showed  how  high  a  rank 
he  might  have  attained  as  an  author,  had 
he  devoted  his  leisure  and  labours  to  this 
department.  But  his  productions  tlirough 
the  press  were  the  hght  buoyant  sallies  (jf 
an  occasional  leisure  hour,  as  a  rehef  from 
more  important  occupations,  rather  than 
serious  and  continued  efforts  ;  and  .is  such, 
they  were  read  and  admired.  Among  the 
most  enduring  of  these  efforts  are  his  "  Pro- 
fessor's Tales  "  and  "  Gleanings  of  the  Co- 
venant," contributed  to  Wilson's  Tales  of 
the  Borders.  These  have  been  lon^ 
mired,    as    embodying  exquisite    wit  and 
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in  a  style  which,  ii 
seldom  been 
frequent  subject  of  these  i 
was  his  boy-life,  which  se 
have  haunted  him  as  a  glorious  vis; 
which  he  pourtrayed  with  the  enthui 
inspiration.  Wild  and  erratic,  ingenious  in 
all  the  arts  of  frolic,  yet  susceptible  of  all 
good  impressions,  and  alive  to  all  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  no  one  ever  eni'oyed  the  morn- 
ing of  life  with  more  zest  than  Professor 
GUlespie.  In  him  the  boy  was  peculiarly 
father  to  the  man,  for  his  love  of  innocent 
diversion,  his  sallies  of  humour,  all  sus- 
tained by  a  never-failing  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  were  only  overlaid  by  the  necessary 
seriousness  of  his  profession,  and  were  ac- 
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cordingly  always  bursting  out  either  in  con- 
versation or  sallies  of  Ught  literature.  Yet 
he  was  capable  of  handling  the  highest 
themes.  On  one  occasion  he  composed  a 
splendid  oration  on  Burke  (the  subhme),  the 
fate  of  which,  by  the  way,  belongs  to  his 
facctice.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  to  de- 
liver it  as  a  lecture  to  the  good  folks  of  the 
town.  The  people  were  all  expectation, 
and  he,  of  course,  all  enthusiasm.  But 
what  was  his  surprise,  on  discovering  the 
waUs  all  placarded  with  an  intimation  that 
Professor  Gillespie  was  that  evening  to  give 
a  lecture  on  William  Burke  the  murderer  ! 
The  indignant  Professor  retraced  his  steps 
homewards,  and  the  good  folks  of  St  An- 
drews lost  the  grand  oration.  He  perhaps 
was  not  entitled  to  his  indignation,  for  the 
people  had  a  right  to  expect  a  lecture  on 
any  subject  from  one  who  pnJefl  himself 
as  being  entirely  free  from  straitlaced  ^iro- 
prieties,  and  whom  Blackwood  wrote  him- 
self into  the  sobriquet  of  "  lU  Tam"  (in 
reference  to  his  boyhood).  In  his  exquisite 
paper  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  Idiots," 
he  felt  he  could  not  finish  it  without  teUing 
the  reader  of  it  that  he  wa-s  also  in  the  cate- 
gorj'.  It  was  in  the  pulijit  as  an  eloquent 
persuasive  divine,  and  in  his  university 
chair  as  an  effective  teacher  of  classical 
literature,  that  his  whole  energies  were 
thrown  forth.  When  he  died,  a  blank  was 
left  both  in  the  Presbytery  and  College, 
which  the  learned  and  reverend  brethren 
felt  would  not  soon  be  filled  up.  Dr  Gil- 
lespie's death,  which  was  sudden,  occurred 
at  Dunino,  on  the  11th  of  September  1844. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  his  second  wife 
was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Campbell, 
formerly  minister  of  Cupar,  and  sister  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 
Hence  his  own  sajing,  that  he  "rode  into 
Cults  on  the  back  of  a  hunter,  and  into  St 
Andrews  on  that  of  a  camel." 

GIVAN,  John,  of  Southfield,  Cupar, 
was  born  in  1778,  and  while  comparatively 
a  young  man,  was  appointed  surveyor  of 
taxes  for  the  district ;  and  the  fact  that  he  oc- 
cu  pied  that  situati*  )n  for  the  period  of  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  until  about  the  year  1 S38, 
when  he  was  rendered  unable  to  dischai^'e 
its  duties  by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  is,  in 
itself,  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his  zeal  and 
abiUties  in  active  life.  Mr  (iivan's  know- 
ledge of  Scottish  law  was  extLnsi\  e  and  ac- 
curate ;  and  he  frcqutntiy  occupied  the 
judicial  bench  as  assistant  to  the  sheriff- 
substitute,  ,Mr  Jamiesnn  (exclusively,  how- 
ever, as  a  irieiiil,  and  not  as  an  official 
judge),  in  whieli  situatinu  Ms  opinions  were 
uniformly  impartial  and  correct.  Mr  Giv- 
an's  death,  which  took  place  at  Southfield 
on  the  27th  July  1846,  in  the  CSth  year  of 
his  age,  was  sincerely  and  generally  re- 
gretted, both  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends,  and  by  the  public  generally. 

GOODSIR,  John,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
subject  oi  our  jiresent  sketch  wa^*  born  at 
Anstruther  in  the  year  1814.     Mr  Goodsir 
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was  the  son  of  John  Goodsir,  senior,  a  re- 
spectable surgeon,  resident  in  Anstrutlier. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Burgh  School,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
After  he  had  completed  a  classical  educa- 
tion, he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  me- 
dical science  from  his  fatlier,  who  had  an 
extensive  practice  in  tlie  eastern  district  of 
Fife.^  Mr  (ioodsir,  junior,  studied  anatomy 
at  Eiliuhurgh,  under  JJr  iluljert  Knox. 
Having  early  manifested  a  taste  for  scien- 
tific jinrsuits,  and  having  passed  through  the 
usual  studies  in  Edinliurgh  with  uncommon 
credit,  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  He  was  appointed  Professor, 
and  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Anatomy  and  Phj-siology  in  1840,  bein; 
then  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Hi 
lectures  were  remarkably  popular.  Lord 
Bacon  says,  "  Men  are  wise  not  by  years, 
but  by  hours  ;  "  and  the  result  showed  how 
competent  Mr  Goodsir  was  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  for  his  class  in- 
creased year  by  year.  In  October  (ISliL') 
he  was  surrounded  by  nearly  five  hundred 
pupik,  into  whom  he  had  infused  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  profession,  which  wa<  only 
equalled  by  their  respect  for  his  abilities, 
and  their  esteem  for  his  personal  character. 
The  name  of  Professor  Uoodsu-  as  a  distin- 
guished anatomist  and  physiologist,  and  his 
general  and  extensive  scientific  acquire- 
ments, are,  strange  to  say,  even  more  ad- 
mired in  France  and  Germany  tban  at 
home.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  high 
and  deserved  rejjutation  of  ilr  John  Gootl- 
sir  were,  first,  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body  ;  secondly,  his  sui-prising  pow  er  of  ar- 
ranging and  exhibiting  that  knowledge  so 
distinctly,  as  to  make  what  he  taught 
plainly  intelligible  ;  and  thirdl.y,  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  being  at  all 
times  their  sincere  friend  and  accessible 
preceptor.  Professor  Goodsir  has  been  fre- 
quently recognised  as  author  in  foreign 
publications,  and  is  of  European  fame  as  an 
anatomist.  The  chief  works  that  have  gained 
him  celebrity  aie,—"  Physiological  Essays 
<m  the  Teeth  and  Growth  of  Bone ;  "  "  Cell 
Develo])ment,  &c.,''  of  which  he  was  the 
first  demonstrator  ;  "  CeU  Formation,"  that 
great  system  of  generalisation  which  has 
been  developed  witliin  the  exiierience  of  the 
present  generation,  and  which  buikis  up  the 
myriad  forms  wherein  life,  both  animal  anrl 
vegetable,  is  embodied,  from  the  rudiment- 
ary type  of  a  simple  cell  jiossessiug  an  inde- 
pendent vitality  of  its  own.  This  great 
theory  Professor  Goodsu-  has  expounded  in 
his  essay  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
shown  his  complete  mastery  ut  a  subject  re- 
quiring no  ordinary  j.owers  of  mind  to  grasp 
the  manifold  details  ujjon  which  it  is  found- 
ed, and  then  to  present  in  a  lucid  shajie  the 
results  therefrom  deduced  ;  closing  with  a 
reference  to  the  new  proofs  afforded  by  this 
great  theory  of  the  power,   wisdom,   and 


of  the  Creator.  Professor  Good- 
sir  was  also  the  chief  instrument  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Museum  of  the  University 
and  C.llege  of  Surgeons. 

GUliUIE,  The  Kev.  Daniel,  miuisterof 
Kettle,  w;is  born  at  Condiecloick,  a  small 
farm-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Shilligan, 
in  the  Logiealmond  district  of  Perthsliire, 
in  December  1799.  From  the  clear  hilly 
air  of  that  retired  and  romantic  track  of 
country,  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  freshness  of  feehug 
which  ever  cliaracterised  his  pulpit  minis- 
trations. When  a  boy,  he  was  always  a 
great  favourite  for  his  retiring  modesty  and 
mildness  of  disposition.  He  seldom  min- 
gled, even  in  childhood,  with  others  of  his 
jireferred  books,  to  play,  and 
exertion  ;    and   might 
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early  inclination  to 
il  his  benevolent  father 
furthered  his  wishes  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
After  iiassing  through  a  preUminary  course 
of  education  in  the  grammar  school  at  Perth, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at 
the  early,  and  the  then  unusual  age  of 
thirteen,  with  the  design  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,"  to 
'  ■  h  his  father  belonged.     But  when  he 
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hall,  he  fou 


III  tile  freedom  of  Scripture 
nd  hand  and  foot  with  the 
control ;   and  accordingly. 


from  strong  conscientious 
renounced  all  connection  with  the  Estab- 
Hshment,  although  he  had  the  prospect  of  a 
good  living  bef  ire  him,  and  liecame  a  faith- 
ful  .s..n  and  su|ii>.,rter  ..f  the  lieliet  Church. 
'  fEdin- 
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sessing those  high  talents  which  ha 
dered  his  name  so  familiar  over  the  whole 
country,  and  which  have  steadily  strength- 
ened with  advancing  years.  Five  mouths 
after  license,  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  congregation  of  Kettle  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  and  in  that  village  he 
continued  to  labour  indefatigably  and  un- 
interruptedly for  thirly  years.  His  ad- 
mirers have  often  wondered  why  a  man  of 
so  much  influence  in  the  Church  should 
have  been  permitted  to  struggle  on  through 
difficulties  all  his  days  in  a  retired  country 
village,  when,  with  the  larger  means,  and 
many  advantages  connected  with  a  city 
charge,  he  could  have  accomplished  many 
important  duties  which,  in  his  circum- 
stances, it  was  utterly  impos.sible  for  him  to 
undertake.  He  man-ied  shortly  after  his 
settlement,  and  left  behind  him  a  family  of 
From  this  brief  sketch  of  a  life,  which 
contains  no  stiiTing  and  striking  events,  we 
))roceed  to  depict  more  particularly  the  men- 
tal and  moral  characteristics  of  this  man  of 
God,  whi::h  have  made  him  so  widely  known 
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and  esteemed,  and  which  have  endeared  his 
name  to  so  many  mourning  hearts.  For 
energy,  directness,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  thought,  ]Mr  Gorrie  had  few  superiors  in 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had 
no  great  taste  for  metaphysical  subtleties 
and  speculations ;  but  his  audience  was 
always  sure  of  receiving  the  marrow  of  any 
text  to  which  he  directed  the  full  force  of 
his  mind.  He  had  a  singular  facility  in 
seizing  at  once  upon  the  prominent  thoughts 
and  bearings  of  a  scriptural  theme,  attack- 
ing the  citadel,  Jis  it  were,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  scaling  and  undermining  the 
walls,  in  clearing  away  all  extraneous  mat- 
ter, and  in  presenting  the  naked  truth 
clearly  and  forcibly  before  the  minds  of  his 
audience.  The  divisions  of  his  discourse 
were  emphatically  heads,  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  illustration  and  elucidation,  he 
added  a  complete  body  of  thought,  differing, 
in  this  respect,  from  so  many  other  dis- 
courses, which  only  present  the  hearer  with 
the  feet,  arms,  and  disjointed /rar/»icn«s  of 
a  theme.  He  never  left,  therefore  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  an  imperfect  impression 
of  the  meaning  of  any  passage,  or  of  his 
own  ideas  and  interpretation.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  thoughts  and  illustrations, 
the  hand  of  soft  and  subduing  prudence  was 
apparent ;  and  he  possessed,  in  perfection, 
the  happy  art  of  adapting  his  remarks  to 
every  variety  of  circumstance,  even  on  the 
shortest  notice,  and  with  little  preparation. 
All  these  characteristics,  while  valuable  in 
themselves,  are  pre-eminently  so  when  the 
individual  possessing  them  is  pervaded  by 
a  deep  religious  spirit.  And  if  ever  there 
existed  a  man,  over  the  ocean  of  whose 
being  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  without  in- 
termission, regulating  all  his  thoughts,  and 
sanctifying  all  his  emotions,  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  Thus  the  earnestness 
of  his  impassioned  delivery  told  powerfully 
upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those 
who  listened  to  his  ministrations.  Nor  were 
the  qualities  of  his  mere  bodily  appearance, 
with  his  fine  high  forehead  and  snow-white 
head,  andhis  mild  benevolent  eye  and  expres- 
sive features,  "  giving  assurance  of  a  man," 
without  their  effect.  It  was  delightfully 
refreshing  to  see  and  hear  him  at  a  tent- 
ineeting  in  the  open  air,  when  the  rich  sun- 
light of  a  summer  Sabbath  evening  was 
showering  its  yellow  gold  among  the  re- 
verent worshippers  gathered  in  groups  upon 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  grassy  knoll  in  front 
of  the  preacher  and  the  tent.  On  such  oc- 
casions he  poured  forth  hi^  finest  bursts  of 
eloquence.  Besides  being  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  the  pulpit,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
Mr  Gorrie  was  faithful  and  indefatigable  in 
the  discharge  of  his  other  pastoral  duties. 
And  none  knew  better  than  he  how  to  con- 
sole the  sorrowful,  when  sitting  in  "  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  Although 
he  felt  deeply  and  acutely  himself,  yet  he 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  suppressing  his 
feelings,  for  seldom,  in  even  the  most  trying 
moments,  was  he  known  to  shed  a  tear,  and 


thus  he  was  well  qualified  to  subdue  hearts 
that  were  violently  excited  by  grief.  There 
is  not  a  more  delicate  and  difficult  pastoral 
duty  than  to  "  minister  '  comfort '  to  a  heart 
diseased  ;  "  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ob- 
serve individuals  who  have  never  themselves 
experienced  severe  anguish  of  soul,  and  who 
can  neither  appreciate  nor  feel  the  sanctity 
of  sorrow,  administer  what  they  consider 
consolatory  advice  to  suffering  ones,  who 
had  much  rather  be  left  alone  with  their 
misery.  But  in  the  counsels  and  comforts 
of  this  servant  of  God  and  friend  of  man, 
there  was  nothing  harsh  or  obtrusive — no 
affectation  of  superior  wisdom — and  none 
of  that  dogmatism  which  marks  the  "  miser- 
able comforter."  The  congregation  over 
which  he  presided  was  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  but  he  was  ever 
ready,  when  occasion  required,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  duties.  To  those 
who  admired  him,  he,  on  such  occasions 
especially,  appeared  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
earnest,  Christian-hearted  minister,  when 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  and  going 


his  geniality  of  soul,  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter, frankness  of  disposition,  and  ease  of 
manners,  won  him  an  easy  way  into  every 
heart.  He  was  not  so  much  the  shepherd 
of  a  flock,  as  the  father  of  a  large  and  loving 
family  ;  and  the  deep  affection  they  had  for 
him  was  never  so  well  known  to  themselves, 
nor  so  strongly  manifested,  as  during  his 
last  illness.  An  occasion  of  a  similar  kind 
had  never  before  occurred  to  prove  the 
strength  and  fervour  of  their  love,  and  their 
hearts  had  hitherto  received  passively  com- 
fort and  delight  from  his  presence ;  but 
when  the  sad  thought  darkened  their  minds 
that  he  was  about  to  be  removed  for  ever 
from  their  sight,  their  slumbering  affection 
suddenly  awoke,  and  found  vent  in  earnest 
petitions  and  tears.  We  may  well  adopt 
the  solemn  lines  of  Wilson  applied  to 
Grahame— the  Sabbath  Bard— and  say, — 

"  How  well  he  taught  them  many  a  one  will  feel 
Unto  their  dying  day  ;   and  when  they  lie 
On  the  grave's  brink,  unfearing  and  composed, 
Their  speechless  souls  will  bless  the  holy  man. 
Whose  voice  exhorted,  and  whose  footsteps  led 
Unto  the  paths  of  life  ;  nor  sweeter  hope, 
Next  to  the  gracious  look  of  Christ,  have  they, 
Than  to  behold  his  face  who  saved  their  souls." 


GOURLAY,   R.    F.,   was  bom  in  the 

parish  of  Ceres  in  the  year  1778.  His 
father,  Mr  Oliver  Gourlay,  was  long  well 
known  in  the  county  as  an  extensive  landed 
proprietor.  He  held  the  patrimonial  acres 
of  Craigrothie,  and  being  of  an  enterprising 
and  speculative  turn  of  mind,  he  bought 
largely  during  the  Peninsular  War  of  all  the 
surrounding  lands  as  they  came  into  the 
market  —  ultimately  borrowing  from  the 
banks  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  When  peace 
was  proclaimed,  the  opinion  was  pretty  ge- 
nerally entertained  that  land  would  fall  in 
value  ;  and,  having  misgivings  as  to  the 
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safety  of  their  loans,   hia  banking  frienda 

Sressed  him  for  payment.  Their  demands 
Ir  Gourlay  was  unable  to  meet,  he  became 
bankrupt,  and  his  estate  sequestrated  and 
sold,  which,  after  defraying  the  exorbitant 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  "law's  delays," 
yielded  18a  lOid  per  pound.  It  is  believed 
the  estate  would  have  produced  more,  if 
properly  managed,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion was  swallowed  up  in  needless  litigation. 
Of  the  early  history  of  Mr  Robert  F.  Gour- 
lay we  have  not  been  able  to  glean  much. 
From  what  we  have  learned,  it  appears 
that  he  received  his  education  at  St  An- 
drews University,  where  he  was  a  claas- 
fellow  of  Thomas  Chiilmers ;  and  that  on 
finishing  his  curriculum,  he  was  sent  on  an 
agricultural  tour  through  England  and 
Wales,  along_  with  Mr  Arthur  Young,  an 
eminent  agriculturist.  Subsequently  he 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Pitlessie  Volun- 
teer Corps.  But  the  political  opinions  which 
he  had  then  adopted,  and  so  firmly  held — 
and  which  he  did  not  care  to  conceal — got 
him  into  grief  with  the  Powers  that  were, 
and  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  resign  his 
commission.  The  more  immediate  cause  of 
this  rupture  was  the  publication  of  a  bulky 
pamphlet  on  Reform,  promulgating  perhaps 
rather  extravagant  views.  One  of  his  pro- 
jects in  that  brochure  was  the  division  of 
the  county  into  polling  districts,  with  poll- 
ing booths.  For  the  district  of  Ceres,  his 
genius  fixed  upon  the  church  as  the  most 
suitable  for  electioneering  purposes  !  The 
means  he  adopted  for  circulating  this  pam- 
phlet were  also  unique.  He  got  some  of 
his  friends  to  assist  him  ;  and  he  would 
himself  ride  sixty  or  seventy  miles  on  horse- 
back, leaving  a  copy  of  liis  publication  dur- 
ing midnight  in  gardens  and  outhouses,  and 
other  places  where  it  was  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  residenters.  This  surrep- 
titious mode  of  circulation  excited  suspicion, 
and,  we  are  informed,  the  authorities  were 
on  the  watch,  ready  to  take  Mr  Gourlay  up 
a«  a  "spreader  of  sedition,"  or  something 
akin  to  a  traitor.  His  father,  too,  who  held 
strong  Liberal  views,  but  was  outstripped 
by  his  son,  was  annoyed  at  this  pamphlet, 
and  employed  various  means  to  call  in,  or 
buy  up,  the  copies  which  had  been  distri- 
buted. Mr  Gourlay  married  about  1804  ; 
and  after  residing  for  a  time  on  Pratis,  he 
removed  to  Deptford,  in  England,  where  he 
rented  a  farm  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
There  his  restless  spirit  found  outlet  in 
schemes  of  high  farming,  and  v.arious  kinds 
of  improvements.  He  afterwards  made 
several  voyages  to  Canada,  and  while  there 
he  collected  a  vast  amount  of  information 
regarding  the  capabilities  of  that  colony, 
which  he  published  in  a  work  of  three  vol- 
umes, containing  a  very  storehouse  of  Cana- 
dian facts  and  statistics.  He  also  acquired 
a  large  tract  of  land,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  emigrants  to  settle  upon  it.  For  this 
purpose  he  published  numerous  pamphlets, 
and  perambulated  the  country,  lecturing 
everywhere  with  untiring  energy,  and,  in 


impassioned  language,  urging  the  work- 
ing classes  to  leave  this  over-peopled  coun- 
try, and  go  to  that  El  Dorado  beyond  the 
western  wave.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  were  we  to  recount  all  his  labours^ 
some  of  thein  ludicrous  enough — for  im- 
proving the  position  of  the  working  classes 
both  in  social  and  i)olitical  life.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  turned  stone  breaker,  and  bent 
his  long  back  over  the  stone  heaps  by  the 
road-side  with  the  philosophic  object  of 
ascertaining  what  kind  of  work  it  was  - 
"  living  on  a  sixpence  per  day,  and  working 
for  it."  Whatever  he  undertook  he  advo- 
cated it  with  an  enthusiasm,  almost  amount- 
ing to  fanaticism.  In  his  poHtical  views,  he 
was  in  advance  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  in- 
to the  Reform  movement,  which  resulted  in 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  The 
pamphlets  which  he  wrote  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land  were  innumerable. 
Whether  these  productions  exercised  much 
influence  over  the  political  minds  of  his 
time  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  But 
the  author  himself  seems  to  have  had  a 
high  idea  of  their  importance,  for  he  ac- 
cused some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
agitation  of  adopting,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, the  views  he  had  promulgated. 
Among  the  alleged  plagiarists  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  Mr  (now  Lord)  Brougham. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred which  is  so  well  known  by  all  who 
ever  knew  Mr  Gourlaj'.  By  way  of  m.ak- 
ing  reparation  for  the  wrong  which  Mr 
Brougham  h.ad  done  him,  Mr  Gourlay  gave 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  a 
somewh.at  smart  and  vigorous  horsewhip- 
ping in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 


bathfields  House  of  Correction,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  till  his  gallant  and 
spirited  lady  admirers  in  Ceres  came  to  his 
rescue,  and  successfully  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  for  his  liberation.  At  a  period 
subsequent  to  this  incident,  Mr  Gourlay 
happened  to  be  crossing  the  Forth,  and  hail 
for  a  fellow-passenger  his  former  contempo- 
rary student,  Thomas  Chalmers,  who  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  They  were 
both  intimate  and  agreeable  enough  in  their 
intercourse  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  and  quite 
unobserved  by  Chalmers,  Mr  Gourlay 
brought  his  never  failing  whip  in  violent 
contact  with  the  portly,  rounded  shoulders 
of  the  Doctor.  Smartly  turning  round,  the 
Doctor  gruffly  demanded,  'What  did  you 
do  that  for,  Rob  ? "  Gourlay  smilingly 
made  answer  that  "  Now  he  had  a  positive 
veneration  for  his  whip,  as  it  had  thrashed 
the  two  greatest  men  of  the  day."  Whether 
the  flattery  served  as  an  antidote  to  the  di- 
vine's aching  shoulders,  tradition  sayeth  not. 
Such  conduct  illustrates  the  peculiarly  im- 
pulsive nature  of  the  man.  A  diseased  de- 
termination to  bring  himself  into  notoriety, 
or  amistaken  perception  of  duty  as  a  pubho 
benefactor,  seems  to  have  led  him  into 
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almost  all  the  un(lit,'nitieil  positions  he  ev 
occupied— whether  in  absurdly  attempting 
to  contest  the  county  with  Admiral  Wemyss, 
or  Mr  Fergus  ;  or  heading  in  a  cab,  with 
banners  flying  and  a  band  of  music,  an 
ruly  mob  in  thwarting  magisterial  ]iroj 
of  improvement  in  the  Eilinburgh  iMeaih 
This  latter  exploit  ljr..ught  liim  into  colli 
with  the  authorities,  when  he  was  amerced 
in  a  penalty  for  his  conduct.  His  appear 
ance  on  tlie  hustings  never  did  him  much 
credit.  On  the  last  occasion  he  appeared  as 
an  opponent  of  Mr  Fergus,  accompanied 
with  a  Highland  piper,  and  nominated  him- 
Belf.  In  vain  Sheriff  Monteith  blandly  cold 
him  he  could  not  do  so.  The  "old  man 
eloquent "  held  on  his  way,  stoutly  main- 
taining his  right  to  do  so,  and,  hat  in  hand, 
harana-uing  tiis  vigorously  and  lustily  ap- 
plauding auditors.  He  called  on  the  Prorost 
of  Craigrothie  to  second  his  nomination,  but 
that  dignitary  not  appearing,  our  dauntless 
candidate  said  it  did  not  matter,  a  nomina- 
tion was  sufiicient,  and  he  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  go  to  the  poll.  This,  how- 
ever he  did  not  attempt  to  do.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
Mason  Lodge  in  the  evening,  presided  over 
by  the  late  Mr  George  Brunton,  where  he 
detailed  his  wrongs,  and  dilated  upon  what 
he  had  done  for  the  cause  of  Keform  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  working  cl.asses  in  ]iarticulai-. 
After  this  his  visits  to  his  native  county 
were  not  so  numerous.  He  re-visited  Ca- 
nada, and  married  a  second  wife  there,  after 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  human 
existence  "by  reason  of  more  strength." 
For  the  last  few  years  he  lived  in  compa- 
rative retirement.  On  the  occasion  of  one 
of  his  last  visits  to  Cupar  he  called  at  the 
Fife  Herald  office  in  high  dudgecm  at  the 
railway  officials.  WheniuEdinburgh,  about 
four  or  five  years  before,  he  said  he  had 
addressed  several  of  his  boxes  to  Cupar,  con- 
taim'ng  his  manuscripts,  ]>ublicatious,  and 
other  valualJe  documents,  and  had  ordered 
them  to  be  left  at  the  station.  In  the  in- 
terval, he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years  ;  and  he  had  returned 
expecting  to  find  his  boxes  as  he  consigned 
them !  but  how  bitter  w.as  his  chagi'in  and 
disappointment  on  learning  that  they  were 
nowhere,  even  though  it  was  about  five 
years  since  he  had  despatched  them  from 
Edinburgh.  His  visits  to  Cupar  were  al- 
ways relished  by  those  who  knew  him, 
especially  by  those  disposed  for  fun.  On 
one  occasion,  he  gathered  a  mob  around 
him,  and,  for  want  of  a  more  convenient 
platform,  he  mounted  "The  Kingdom  of 
Fife  "  coach,  which  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  "  Horse  and  Dog,"  at  the  foot  of  the 
Long  Wynd,  and  from  this  eminence  vehe- 
mently disburdened  himself  of  his  mental 
load,  and  at  the  same  time  showered  one  of 
his  pamphlets  among  the  crowed.  Some  of 
the  juveniles,  intent  on  a  little  amusement, 
began  to  puU  the  coach  about,  but  he  quite 
unconsciously  continued  his  address,  ming- 
ling with  a  shower  of  his  pamphlets  an  oc- 
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casion.al  injunction  to  the  boys  to  take  care 
and  not  jilay  any  mischief  in  their  move- 
ments liitlier  and  thither.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance ilr  Gourlay  was  over  six  feet, 
sjiaringly  tjuilt.  In  his  latter  years  he  wore 
his  beard  long  and  grey.  His  head  was 
large,  but  rather  deficient  in  the  higher  per- 
ceptive faculties.  He  had  many  of  the  re- 
quisites of  a  good  orator— a  good  clear  voice, 
which  he  had  thoroughly  under  control,  a 
vehement,  yet  graceful  action,  and  long 
arms,  which  he  almost  "made  to  speak." 
The  last  time  we  saw  him  he  was  much 
broken  down,  requiring  the  assistance  of 
two  sticks  to  help  his  locomotion.  He  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Tontine  Hall,  and  ad- 
dressed a  very  small  audience  on  emigration, 
the  "  be  all "  and  ' '  end  all "  of  his  existence. 
When  he  had  finished  his  remarks  he  asked 
if  any  one  wanted  to  question  him.  A  re- 
sidenter  m  town  at  once  questioned  some  of 
his  views  on  poUtical  economy.  Mr  Gour- 
lay  evidently  saw  through  his  drift,  told  him 
he  was  very  dull  of  hearing,  and  got  him  to 
repeat  his  question.  _  Mr  Gonrlay  pretended 
not  to  understand  him,  and  made  some  ob- 
servations—totally different  from  the  sub- 
ject -in  Midi  a  way  as  to  tickle  the  risible 
faculties  of  tlic  audience,  and  the  interro- 
gate ir  :_n  it  liinisrlf  laughed  at.  Mr  Gourlay 
died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  August 
18G3,  in  the  Sutli  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
ashes  repose  in  Warriston  Cemetery. 

GLADSTONE,  Tlie  Right  Honourable 
WlLLI.\M  Ew.iRT  (connected  with  Fifeshire 
by  projierty),  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Scot- 
tish merchant,  formerly  of  Leith,  and  after- 
wards of  Liverpool.  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1853  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Newark.  His  great 
business  capacity,  coupled  with  his  oratori- 
cal ability,  soon  discovered  themselves,  and 
in  18:J4,  when  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
was  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed 
to  a  seat  in  the  Treasury.  Here  his  eminent 
qualities  further  distinguished  him,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affau-s.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  he,  with  his  great  le.ader,  retired 
from  office,  and  tiU  1841  he  continued,  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Opposition,  when  he 
became  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  further  distinguished  himself  by  the 
production  of  several  works  upon  poUtical 
subjects.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  best  known 
is  the  one  entitled  "  The  State  and  its  Re- 
lations with  the  Churi;h,"  first  published  in 
1838,  and  subsequently  in  an  eiilarged  form 
in  1841.  Whilst  filhng  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr  Glad- 
stone greatly  extended  his  reput.ation  both 
;  a  financier  and  as  a  rhetorician.  The 
*'  trade  material  '*  witli  which  he  had  to 
deal,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  commercial 
poUcy  which  it  was  his  duty  to  explain  and 
defend,  called  into  operation  the  most  prac- 
tical qualities  of  his  intellect,  and  exhibited 
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the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  coul 
handle  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  con: 
plications  of  commercial  relationships.  H 
increased  the  admiration  of  his  party  for 
him,  and  in  1843  became  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  This  office  he  held  till 
1845.  Abilities  such  as  Mr  Ciladst.jne  jms- 
sessed  are  net  suffered  to  remain  l(lll^'  in 
abeyance  in  a  country  like  tliis,  wliere  tTicru 
is  every  opportunity  for  talent  to  distinguish 
itself.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year, 
be  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies. In  this  capacity  he  adhered  to  the 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  propoised 
a  modification  of  the  corn-laws.  He  might 
now  be  considered  as  gradually  mollifying 
his  opinions  in  reference  to  that  i  " 
Conservatism  which,  to  a  large  e>;teut,  had 
formerly  marked  the  policy  of  his  party. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  representation 
of  the  Cniversity  of  Oxford,  but  found  him- 
self so  frequently  at  variance  with  his  frienils 
on  the  bill  for  repealing  the  last  of  the  Jew- 
ish Disabilities,  that,  in  1852,  he  seceded 
from  the  Conservative  party,  and  under  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  refused 
to  take  office.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
again  returned  forthe  University  of  Oxford, 
and  was  the  most  effective  instrument  in 
contributing  to  the  subversion  of  the  short- 
lived Derby  administration,  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  analysed  and  criticised 
in  detail  the  budget  introd  uced  by  Disraeli. 
During  the  preCedmg  year  he  published  his 
**  Letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,"  in  which  he 
painted  in  vivid  colours  «  picture  of  the  po- 
litical persecutions  to  which  the  NeapoUtans 
were  subjected  by  their  Government.  The 
effect  of  this  letter  wassuch  as  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  Europe  on  the  objects  that  had 
called  it  forth.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Alierdeen  IMinistry,  Mr  Gladstone  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  under 
the  Palmerston  administration,  which  im- 
mediately succeeded  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  post.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  after  his  appointment, 
he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Mr  Roebuck  to  persevere  in  his 
resolution  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  British  army  before  Seba.stopol. 
He  was  now  for  some  time  out  of  office ; 
but  his  productions  prove  that  his  privacy 
had  been  passed  neither  in  idleness  nor  rest. 
In  1858  he  attended  an  important  meeting 
at  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  in 
the  recent  Oxford  examinations.  As  he 
had  for  some  years  been  the  representative 
of  Oxford  University,  it  is  interesting  to 
hear  him  delivering  his  unreserved  senti- 
ments in  reference  to  both  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  declaring 
that  whatever  these  learned  institutions  had 
done  in  former  days,  they  were  not  now 
doing  their  duty  to  our  great  marts  of  com- 
merce. ''  I  see,"  says  he,  "in  the  examina- 
tions, the  resumption  by  the  ancient  Uni- 
versities of  the  country  of  their  true  relation 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  as  institu- 
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tions  which  have  been  the  pride  and  gloiT 
of  Christendom,  and  which  ought  to  dis- 
pense their  bf-'^'-  '■  ~"  ' 
low-citizens. 
Universities 


fits  to  all  ranks  of  our  fel- 
his  was  the  true  aim  of  the 
)ou  their  first  foundation. 
They  never  were  intended  to  be  the  mono- 
Jioly  of  the  rich.  They  were  intenrled  to 
work  the  deep  mines  of  capacity  and  cha- 
racter which  exist  throughout  ever}'  great 
civilised  community.  They  were  intended 
to  draw  forth  from  liidden  comers  and  re- 
cesses, wherever  they  e.xisted,  the  materials 
of  genius  and  excellency,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
And  that  aim  they  fulfilled.  Go  back  to 
the  ]>enods  when  the  great  movements  of 
the  human  mitd  conmienced,  and  see  where 
It  wa.s  that  those  processes  were  elaborated, 
and  whence  it  was  that  four  hundred,  five 
hundred,  six  hundred,  seven  hundred  yeara 
ago,  light  flowed  iu  England.  It  was  from 
the  Universities  ;  and  as  one  great  poet, 
Milton,  has  called  Athens  the  eye  of  Greece, 
so  well  and  truly  may  it  be  said,  in  reference 
to  their  early  history,  that  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  the  eyes  of 
England.  I  do  not  say  that  at  present  that 
function  is  fully  discharged.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  that  for  several  centuries  those 
Universities  have  performed  duties  most 
important  indeed,  and  most  useful,  but 
comparatively  limited.  In  the  main,  their 
utility  has  been  confined  to  the  rich.  They 
have  educated  the  clergy,  and  in  so  doing, 
have  performed  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
try ;  they  have  educated  thegreaternumber 
—almost  the  whole,  indeed— of  the  sons  of 
our  high  nobility  ;  they  have  educated  the 
principal  part  of  the  sages  of  the  law  ;  but 
that  IS  not  the  whole  of  their  duty.  We 
have  in  England  vast  classes  of  men  who 
are  not  comprised  in  the  category  to  which 
1  have  referred— vast  classes  of  whom  the 
great  assembly  noiv  before  me  is  a  spe- 
cimen—and I  must  confess  that  I  have 
into  South  Lancashire,  whether 
into  the  town  of  Liverpool,  or  into  the  great 
telligent  community  of  Manchester, 
without  feeling  deeply  what  a  blank  there 
hat  a  void  existed  requiring  to  be 
_>— and  how  the  connection  between 
the  Universities  and  this  great  community 
of  South  Lancashire  had  so  dwindled  away, 
that  it  would  make  but  Uttle  diffiirence  in 
the  Universities  if  South  Lancashire  were 
allowed  up,  or  in  South  Lancashire,  if 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  in  ruins.  This 
I  hope,  a  frank  —it  is  certainly  a  sincere 
;onfession,  describing  what,  in  my  view, 
i  gi-eat  social  evil.  At  any  rate,  it  shows 
that  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  that  which 
forefathers  designed."  In  the  same 
Mr  Gladstone  went  on  a  mission  to 
the  Ionian  Isles,  as  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner Extraordinary,  with  the  professed 
object  of  settling  the  then  differences  ex- 
isting between  their  inhabitants  and  the 
British  Government  in  its  capacity  of  pro- 
tector. On  his  return  appeared  his  "  Hom- 
eric  Studies."    In    this    grand   work  Mr 
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Gladstone  affinna  the  strictly  historical 
character  o£  the  Homeric  Poems.  The 
siege  of  Troy  is  to  be  considered  as  a  histo- 
rical fact ;  and  Achilles,  Agamemnon, 
Priam,  and  Hector,  are  all  historical  per- 
sonages, as  really  as  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
great  Duke  of  WellinEjton.  It  is  invigo- 
rating to  take  a  draught  of  the  eloquence, 
with  all  its  breadth  and  grandeur,  of  Mr 
Gladstone  on  this  clas.sical  theme.  Homer, 
the  blind  old  bara,  himself  takes  in  his  eyes 
at  once  the  real  character  of  a  historian. 
He  is  a  veritalDle  chronicler  of  facts,  inci- 
dents, events,  manners,  customs,  and  per- 
sonages, that  all  had  an  existence,  as  tan- 
gible and  true  as  the  earth  upon  which  they 
had  their  being,  or  as  the  sun  beneath 
which  they  were  aU  included  in  the  per- 
formances of  time.  "  He  alone,"  he  says, 
"  of  all  the  now  famous  writers,  moves— in 
the  'lUad,' especially— subject  to  the  stricter 
laws  of  time  and  place.  He  alone,  while 
producing  an  unsurpassed  work  of  the  ima- 
gination, is  also  the  greatest  chronicler  that 
ever  lived,  and  presents  to  us,  from  his  own 
single  hand,  a  representation  of  life,  man- 
ners, history  of  morals,  theology,  and  poli- 
tics, so  vivid  and  comprehensive,  that  it  may 
be  hard  to  say  whether  any  of  the  more  re- 
fined ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  their 
clouds  of  authors,  and  their  multiplied 
forma  of  historical  record,  are  either  more 
faithfully  or  more  completely  conveyed  to 
us.  He  alone  presents  to  us  a  mind  and  an 
organisation  working  with  such  precision 
that,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  any 
question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  text, 
we  may  reason  in  general  from  his  minutest 
indications,  with  the  confidence  that  they 
belong  to  some  consistent  and  intelligible 
whole."  This  is  eloquence ;  but  in  the  tenth 
section  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's work  we  have,  on  the  Homeric 
Poems  in  relation  to  that  of  the  early  books 
of  Holy  Scripture,  a  stiU  higher  strain  of 
thought,  beauty,  and  power.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  two  productions— the 
Scriptures  and  the  Poems — is  thus  drawn  : 
—  "  Even  if  they  are  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  literary  treasures,  the  position, 
both  of  the  oldest  books  among  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  next  to  them,  of  the  Homeric 
Poems,  is  so  remarkable  as  not  only  to  in- 
vite, but  to  command,  the  attention  of  every 
inquirer  into  the  early  condition  of  man- 
kind. Each  of  them  opens  to  us  a  scene  of 
which  we  have  no  other  literary  knowledge. 
Each  of  them  is  either  whoUy,  or  in  a  great 
degree,  isolated,  and  cut  from  the  domain 
of  history,  as  it  is  commonly  understood. 
Each  of  them  was  preserved  with  the  most 
jealous  care  by  the  nation  to  which  they 
severally  belonged.  By  far  the  oldest  of 
known  compositions,  and  with  conclusive 
proof  upon  the  face  of  them,  that  their  re- 
spective origins  were  perfectly  distinct  and 
independent,  they,  notwithstanding,  seem  to 
be  in  no  point  contradictory,  while  in  many 
they  are  highly  confirmatory  of  each  other's 
genuineness  and  antiquity.  Still,  as  histo- 
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rical  representations,  and  in  a  purely  human 
aspect,  they  are  gre.atly  different.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  like  a  thin  stream,  be- 
ginning from  the  very  fountain-head  of  our 
race,  and  gradually,  Ijut  continuously,  find- 
ing their  way  through  an  extended  solitude 
into  times  otherwise  known,  and  into  the 
general  current  of  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 
The  Homeric  Poems  are  like  a  broad  lake, 
outstretched  in  the  distance,  which  provides 
us  with  a  mirror  of  one  particular  age  and 
people,  alike  full  and  marvellous,  but  which 
is  entirely  dissociated  by  an  interval  of 
many  generations  from  any  other  records, 
except  such  as  are  of  the  most  partial  and 
fragmentary  kind.  In  respect  of  the  in- 
fluence which  they  have  respectively  exer- 
cised upon  mankind,  it  might  appear  almost 
profane  to  compare  them.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  Scriptures  stand  so  far  apart  from 
other  production,  on  account  of  their 


lat  offices  in  relation  to  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  to  the  spiritual  training  of 
mankind,  that  there  can  be  nothing  either 
like  or  second  to  them."  Here  there  is  no 
straining  after  rhetorical  brilliancy,  not- 
withstanding the  similitude  with  which  the 
passage  is  adorned  ;  but  there  is  power,  re- 
verence, admir.ation,  and  truth.  We  do  not 
think,  with  some,  that  the  pervading  cha- 
racteristic of  Mr  Gladstone's  mind  is  bril- 
liancy. It  has  more  of  the  dialectic  than 
the  poetic  element,  yet  is  still  sufficiently 
appreciative  of  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  Homeric  art.  There  is  one  pass.age  in 
the  "  Homeric  Studies  "  that  has  been  often 
quoted  with  admiration,  in  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  paid  a  tribute  to  the  psalms  of 
David,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  ma- 
jesty of  style,  but  as  the  deepest  and  most 
varied  utterances  of  spiritual  experience  : — 
"Most  of  all  does  the  Book  of  Psalms  re- 
fuse the  challenge  of  philosophical  or  poeti- 
cal competition.  In  that  book,  for  well- 
nigh  three  thousand  years,  the  jriety  of 
saints  has  found  its  most  refined  and 
choicest  food ;  to  such  a  degree,  imleetl, 
that  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  religious 
frame  may  in  general  be  tested,  at  least  ne- 
gatively, by  the  height  of  its  relish  for  them. 
There  is  the  whole  music  of  the  hum.an 
heart,  when  touched  by  the  hand  of  the 
Maker,  in  all  its  tones,  that  whisper  or  that 
swell  for  every  hope  or  fear,  for  every  joy 
or  pang,  for  every  form  of  strength  or 
languor,  of  disquietude  or  rest.  There  are 
develo]ied  .all  the  innermost  relations  of  the 
human  soul  to  God,  built  upon  the  platform 
of  a  covenant  of  love  and  sonship,  that  had 
its  foundations  in  the  Messiah,  while  iu  this 
particular  and  privileged  btuik  it  was  per- 
mitted to  anticipate  Hjs  coming.  We  can 
no  more  compare  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms 
with  Homer,  than  we  can  compare  David's 
heroism  with  Diomede's,  or  the  prowess  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  drove  Philistia 
before  them,  with  the  valour  of  the  Greeks 
at  Marathim  or  Platcea,  at  Issus  or  Arbela. 
We  shall  most  nearly  do  justice  to  each,  l)y 
observing  carefully  the    boundary  line  of 
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their  respective  provinces."  Wo  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  work  ;  but 
it  is  the  literary  production  of  Mr  Gladstone 
hy  which  he  is  known  most  widely  to  the 
classical  world,  and  that  through  which  he 
has  revealed  to  us  much  of  the  reverential 
feeling  with  which  we  have  said  he  is  evi- 
dently imbued,  and  which  gives  him,  in  our 
estimation,  a  much  higher  standing  than 
many  of  his  compeers,  who  may  be  equally 
prominent  with  him  in  politics.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  resist  the  temptation  of  giv- 
ing one  more  passage,  to  show  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  effects  of  Christianity  upon 
mankind  : — "  It  seems  impo.'isible  not  to  be 
struck  at  this  point  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  times  preceding  the  Advent,  and 
those  which  have  followed  it.  Since  the 
Advent,  Christianity  has  marched  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  at  the  head  of  human  civilisa- 
tion, and  has  driven,  harnessed  to  its 
chariot,  as  the  horses  of  a  triumphal  car, 
the  chief  intellectual  and  material  forces  of 
the  world.  Its  learning  has  been  the  learn- 
ing of  the  world,  its  art  the  art  of  the  world, 
its  genius  the  genius  of  the  world  ;  its  great- 
ness, glory,  grandeur,  and  majesty,  have 
been  almost,  though  not  absolutely,  all 
that,  in  these  respects,  the  world  has  to 
boast  of.  That  which  is  to  come,  I  do  not 
presume  to  portend  ;  but  of  the  past  we 
may  speak  with  confidence.  He  who  here- 
after, in  even  the  remotest  age,  with  the 
colourless  impartiality  of  mere  intelligence, 
may  seek  to  know  what  durable  results  man- 
kind has  for  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years 
achieved,  what  capital  of  the  mind  it  has 
accumulated  and  transmitted,  « Ul  find  his 
investigations  per  force  concentrated  upon, 
and  almost  confined  to  that  part,  that 
minor  ))art,  of  mankind  which  has  been 
Christian."  In  1859  Mr  Gladstone  was 
again  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  brought  in  his  budget,  and 
from  that  period  down  to  the  present  time, 
he  has  held  office  under  the  Palmerston 
banner.  From  what  we  have  here  said  and 
shown,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  a  loftier 
character  of  mind  than  is  generally  pos- 
sessed by  the  mere  politician ;  that  his 
tastes  are  both  exalted  and  refined,  and 
that  he  is  a  man  worthy  to  assist  in  ruling 
the  destinies  of  a  great  people.  As  an 
orator  he  is  inferior  to  none  in  England, 
and  as  a  master  of  debate  he  is  unrivalled. 
In  all  the  resources  of  the  art  of  the  rhetori- 
cian he  is  an  adept ;  but,  however  large 
may  be  his  portion  of  these  intellectual 
gifts,  they  bring  less  weight  to  his  character 
than  do  those  moral  sentiments  which  touch 
chords  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, who  are  grateful  for  the  humanising 
influences  shed  around  them  in  the  spirit  of 
a  benign  Christianity,  and  in  a  land  of  re- 
ligious feeling. 

GLAS,  The  Rev.  John,  founder  of  the 
Glasites,  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Glas,    at    one  time   minister  of  Auchter- 


muchty,  Fifeshire,  and  was  born  September 
21,  1(598.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  hia 
education  at  Kinclaven,  to  which  parish  his 
father  was  translated  in  1097.  At  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Perth,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards sent,  he  acquired  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  He  completed  his  studies  at  tho 
Universities  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
and  having  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  parish  of  TeaUng,  near  Dundee.  He 
soon  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  might 
have  been  a  useful  and  exemplary  minister, 
had  he  not  begun  to  advocate  principles 
directly  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the 
church.  In  1727  he  published  a  treatise, 
entitled  "The  Testimony  of  the  King  of 
Martyrs,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  a  state  establishment  of  religion  is  in- 
consistent with  Christianity.  For  this  and 
other  errors  he  was  deposed  by  the  Synod 
of  Angus  and  Meams  on  April  12,  1728. 
Removing  to  Dundee,  he  formed  there  the 
first  congregation  of  his  peculiar  sect,  from 
him  called  Glasites,  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land styled  Sandemanians,  from  Mr  Glas's 
son-in-law,  Mr  Robert  Sandeman,  who 
adopted  his  doctrines  to  a  modified  extent. 
In  1733  Mr  Glas  left  Dundee  and  went  to 
Perth,  where  he  erected  a  chapel,  and 
formed  a  small  congregation,  which  he 
styled  a  church,  it  being  one  of  his  favourite 
notions  that  every  separate  meeting  of  wor- 
shipping Christians  constitutes  a  church 
within  itself.  In  1739  the  General  Assem- 
bly, among  other  strange  acts,  removed  the 
sentence  of  deposition  passed  against  him, 
so  far  as  to  restore  him  to  his  status  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  though  not  to  that 
of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
until  he  should  have  made  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he 
held.  But  as  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions, 
he  maintained  and  advocated  them  to  the 
last.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  contro- 
versial tracts,  which  were  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1702.  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Mr  Glas 
died  at  Dundee,  in  1773,  aged  75.  By  hia 
wife,  Catharine  Black,  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Black  of  Perth,  he  had  fifteen 
children,  all  of  whom  he  survived.  One  of 
hia  sons,  Thomas,  who  was  a  bookseller  in 
Dundee,  became  pastor  of  the  congregation 
his  father  had  first  formed  there,  but  died 
in  the  prime  of  life  of  a  fever.  Either 
Thomas  or  a  brother  of  his,  who  died  in 
early  youth,  wrote  ' '  The  River  Tay,  a  Frag- 
ment." Another  son  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  article. 

GLAS,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Dundee  in  1725.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  went  several 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  capacity 
of  a  surgeon  ;  but  afterwards  became  cap- 
tain of  a  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  employed  in  the  trade  to  the 
Brazils.  He  wrote,  in  one  volume  4to.,  an 
interesting  "  Description  of  Teneriffe,  with 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Portuguese 
settled    there,"    which    was   published   by 
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Dodsley  in  1764.  Being  engaged  by  a  com- 
pany in  London  to  attempt  forming  a  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  went  out, 
taking  with  him  his  wife  and  daughter; 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  by 
the  Spaniards,  while  his  men  were  mur- 
dered, and  his  vessel  plundered  of  all  that 
it  contained.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  for 
Bome  time,  but  at  last  he  contrived,  by  con- 
cealing a  note  written  in  pencil  in  a  loaf  of 
bread,  to  communicate  his  situation  to  the 
British  Consul,  who  immediately  interfered, 
■when  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  in  171)5 
set  sail  with  his  wife  and  daughter  on  their 
return  to  England.  On  board  the  vessel, 
■which  he  commanJed,  all  his  property  was 
embarked,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount 
of  specie  ;  which  induced  four  of  the  crew 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  ship. 
They  put  their  design  in  execution  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Hear- 
ing a  noise  on  deck.  Captain  Glas  hastened 
up  from  the  cabin,  but  was  stabbed  in  the 
back  by  one  ot  the  mutineers,  who  was  lurk- 
ing below,  and  almost  immediately  expired. 
Mrs  Glas  and  her  daughter  implored  mercy 
in  vain ;  they  were  thrown  overboaril  locked 
in  each  other's  arm,s.  Besides  these,  the 
mate,  one  seaman,  and  two  boys,  lost  their 
lives.  The  villains  then  loaded  one  of  the 
boats  with  the  money  chests,  and  having 
sunk  the  ship,  landed  at  Eoss,  but  being 
Boon  after  apprehended,  they  confessed  the 
crime,  and  were  accordingly  executed  in 
October  1765. 

GLENIE,  James,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1750.  Hs 
■was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  aa-my,  who 
had  been  present  both  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen  and  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  educatir 
a  parochial  school,  young  Glenie  wrvs  sent  to 
the  Uniyersity  of  St  Andrews,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  the  mathematics,  particularly  in  geome- 
try ;  and  in  1769  he  obtained  two  of  the 
principal  prizes  on  account  of  his  excellence 
in  that  department.  Being  originally  d 
tined  for  the  church,  he  entered  the  divinity 
class,  and  paid  so  much  attention  to  h' 
studies  that  he  soon  became  a  keen  polemic 
and  able  theologian.  Seeing  no  prospect. 
however,  of  beintr  presented  to  a  church,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  army  ;  and 
his  scientific  attainments  having  recom- 
mended him  to  the  professors  of  St  An- 
drews, he  was,  thro\igh  their  influence,  and 
that  ef  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Cliancellnr  uf 
the  University,  appointed  by  Lnrd  Adam 
Gordon,  at  that  time  Comraaudei'-in-Chief 
in_  Scotland,  a  cadet  of  artillery  at  Wool- 
wich. After  a  satisfactory  ex.imination  he 
obtained  a  commission  ;  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  America  in 
1775,  went  outto  New  York,  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  with  the  troops  ordered  to  embark 
for  that  country.  There  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  under  Colonel,  afterwards 
General,  St  Leger,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  Townshend,  he  was,  without 


any  solicitation  on  his  part,  transferred 
from  the  artillery  to  the  engineers,  which 
circumstance,  with  the  reasons  annexed, 
were  duly  notified  in  the  London  Gazette. 
In  1779  Mr  Glenie  was  nominated  one  of 
the  thirty  practitioner  engineers,  and  pro- 
moted to  be  second,  and  soon  after  first, 
lieutenant.  Notwithstanding  the  harassing 
duties  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  zeal  for 
science  led  him  at  this  time  to  write  a  va- 
riety of  important  papers  on  the  most  ab- 
struse subjects,  which  were  transmitted  to 
his  friend  and  correspondent  the  Baron 
Maseres,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member,  like  Dr 
Franklin,  without  the  jiayment  of  the  usual 
fees.  Ou  his  return  to  England,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Locke,  a  daughter  of  the 
store-keeper  at  Portsmouth,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children.  In  1783  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  succeeded  Glenie's  patron,  the 
Marquis  Townshend,  in  the  Master-General- 
ship of  the  Ordnance.  To  prevent  such  a 
national  misfortune  as  had  happened  in 
1779,  when  the  navy  of  England  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel from  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  had  menaced  the  dockyard  of 
Plymouth,  and  insulted  the  whole  coast, 
his  Grace  had  conceived  the  romantic  idea 
of  fortifying  all  our  naval  arsenals,  and 
strengthening  every  important  maritime 
station,  instead  of  increasing  the  navy,  and 
creating  a  new  nursery  for  our  seamen. 
This  absurd  scheme  had  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  several  officers  and  engineers  ; 
and,  from  Mr  Glenie's  high  scientific  re- 
putation, the  Duke  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
his  sanction  to  the  plan.  He  accordingly 
consulted  him  on  the  subject,  when  he  un- 
hesitatingly declared  the  scheme  extrava- 
gant and  impracticable,  and  advised  his 
Grace  to  abandon  it  altogether.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Courtenay,  the  secretary  of  the 
Marquis  Townshend,  at  whose  house  Mr 
Glenie  was  residing  for  a  few  days,  the 
latter  was  induced  to  write  his  fartioua 
pamphlet  ag.ainst  it,  entitled  "A  Short 
Essay;"  which  ■w.i-s  no  sooner  published 
than  it  occuj)ied  exclusively  the  attention  of 
all  parties.  In  this  celebrated  puV)lication, 
which  passed  through  several  editions,  he 
demonstrated  that  extended  lines  produce 
prolonged  weakness,  not  strength  ;  and  that 
the  troops  cooped  up  within  the  proposed 
fortifications  would  be  far  more  formidable, 
as  an  active  and  moveable  forte,  against  an 
invading  enemy,  than  confined  in  their  re- 
doubts. He  also  showed,  by  a  correct  and 
careful  estimate,  that  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  Duke's  scheme,  being 
no  less  than  forty  or  fifty  millions,  would 
exceed  the  whole  capital  required  for  build- 
ing a  new  and  complete  fleet,  superior  to 
that  of  any  nation  on  earth.  The  Duke 
published  an  unsatisfactory  reply  to  Mr 
Glenie's  pamphlet  ;  and  his  iiroposal  was 
soon  after  negatived  in  Parliament.  Being 
now  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  promotion,  and 
treated  with  neglect  by  his  superiors,  Mr 
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Glenie,  resigning  his  commission,  emigrated 
with  bis  wife  and  children  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  purcliased  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  was  elected  a  Representative  to 
tue  House  of  Assembly.  Soon  after  he  be- 
came a  contractor  for  ship  timber  and  masts 
for  Government,  but  Ijotb  lie  and  his  part- 
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with  much  success.  He  died  of  apo]>lexy, 
November  23,  1S17,  in  the  b7th  year  of  his 
age.  Among  other  contributions  made  by 
Mr  Glenie  to  the  "  Transactions "  of  the 
Royal  Society  was  a  demonstrati(m  of  Dr 
Mathew  Stewart's  "  42d  Propositicm,  or 
36th  Theorem,"  which  had  remained  with- 
out solution,  and  puzzled  the  learned  dur- 
ing a  period  of  sixty-five  years  ;  and  also 
liis  celebrated  paper,  sent  in  1811,  on  "  The 
Squaring  of  the  t^ircle,"  in  which  he  de- 
monstrates the  impossibility  of  it,  a  ques- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  have  engaged  the 
attention,  and  to  have  eluded  the  research, 
of  the  illustrious  Newton.  He  w.is  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  History  of  Gunnery,"  published 
in  177»i,  .and  several  mathematical  worKs. 

GLEIG,  The  Right  Rev.  George,  LL.I>., 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  was  bom  at  Stonehaven 
in  the  year  1753.     Notwithstanding  a  lit 
hastiness  of  temper,  he  was  a  great  as  well 
a  good  man  ;  one  of  the  nn.st  distiugTiish 
prelates,  undoubtedly,  whom  the   Scotti 
Episcopal  Church  ever  possessed.  Thepow 
he  wielded  among  his  brethren,  as  shown 
their  private  communications,  was  most : 
markable.     As  a  metaphysical  writer,  ev 
in  metaphysical  Scotland,  he  bcn-e  no  small 
reputation,  and  as  a  critic,  he  was  among 
the  first  of  his  day.     Seldom,  indeed,  can  it 
fall  to  the  h.t  of  a   eommuni..n  so  poor  as 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  to  enjoy 
the  credit  attached  to  so  goo.l  a  name  as 
that  of  Bishop  Gleig.     His  reputation  as  a 


lar  and  a  philosopher  are  so  well  estab- 
Ushed  by  his  numerous  works,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, as  it  would  be  unbecoming,  in 
the  writer  to  attempt  any  eulogium  on  so 
illustrious  a  man.  M r  Gleig  was  ap|iointed 
' '  le  cure  of  Pittenweem  soon  after  his  or- 

tion,  anil  discharged  his  pastoral  duties 
much  acceptance  for  fourteen  years. 

tng  discharged  with  much  abUity  the 

lus  duties  of  a  presbyter,  he  was,  in  the 


the  Right  Reverend  John  Strachan, 
respectable  clergyman,  who  was  sprung 
fnmi  the  family  of  Strachan  of  Thornton,  in 
the  county  of  Kincariline,  afterwards  re- 
.■uted  liy  his  kinsman,  the  gallant  Ad- 
1  Sir  llichard  Strachan.  Bishop  Gleig 
consecrated  at  Aberdeen  on  the  30th 
October  1808,  by  Bishop  Skinner,  Bishop 
JoUy,  and  Bishop  Torry.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Strachan,  in  1810,  he  was  preferred 
to  the  sole  cliarge  of  the  diocese,  and  in 
ISlb,  u|>..n  the  demise  of  Bishop  Skinner, 
he  was  chosen  by  his  brethren  to  fill  the 
office  of  Primus.  Bisho])  Gleig  died  on  the 
7th  of  Jlarch  1840,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  32d  of  his  eiiiscopate.  His 
friendship  with  Bishop  Torry  of  St  An- 
drews remained  unbroken  to  the  last,— a 
friendship  of  sixty  years'  duraiiiui,  with 
only  an  interval  of  eleven  years  (Bishop 
Torry  having  followed  him  in  1852),  and 
then,  as  we  may  piously  believe,  renewed 
for  ever,  in  a  better  world. 

GLEIG,  The  Reverend  Geohge  Robert, 
Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces,  was  born 
at  StirUng  on  the  20th  of  April  171ilj.  He 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Doctor 
George  Gleig,  sometime  incumbent  of  St 
John's  Chapel,  Pittenweem,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Dr  Gleig  served  at  Crail  and  Pitten- 
weem alternately,— one  Sunday  at  Crail, 
and  the  two  following  at  Pittenweem  ;  and 
at  the  former  jJace  there  was  the  largest 
congregation,  although  there  is  now  no 
place  of  meeting  in  that  burgh,  the  whole 
of  the  members  assembling  on  Sundays  at 
Pittenweem  Priory.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
the  subject  of  this  notice  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgciw  ;  whence,  before,  he  was 
fifteen,  he  was  removed  to  BaUiol  College, 
Oxford.  After  keeping  six  terms,  he  evinced 
such  a  decided  preference  for  the  mihtary 
profession,  that  a  commissiim  was  procured 
for  him  ;  and  having  barely  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  joined  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  army,  then  engaged  in  the 
seiges  of  St  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna  in  the 
summer  of  1813.  At  the  close  of  the  Pen- 
insular war  he  proceeded  to  America,  and 
was  shot  in  the  thigh  while  taking  posses- 
sion of  an  American  colour  at  the  battle  of 
Bladensburgh.  Returning  to  Europe  too 
late  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  soon  be- 
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proceeded  to  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1818,  and  in  1819  was  admitted  into  Dea- 
con's Orders  on  the  curacy  of  Westwill,  in 
Kent.  Mr  Gleig  had  early  begun  to  write  ; 
while  at  Oxford  he  translated  ''Aristotle's 
Poetics."  In  1820,  he  completed  his  first 
acknowledged  work,  "  A  Narrative  of  the 
Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Wash- 
ington, in  New  Orleans."  It  obtained  a  fair, 
but  not  a  large,  share  of  public  favour.  But 
when  by-aud-bye,  in  182G,  "  The  Subaltern" 
— which  appe.art'd  originally  as  a  series  of 
papers  in  Bfoc/iirood^sMaffazine—c^-me  out, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  earlier  volume, 
which  passed  within  a  few  months  through 
three  editions.  In  1822,  Mr  Gleig  was  pre- 
sented to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ash,  next 
Sandwich  ;  and  in  April  1823,  had  the  rec- 
tory of  Ivy  Church  likewise  given  to  him  : 
both  by  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Between  1822  and  1834  he 
produced,  besides  the  two  volumes  already 
specified,  "The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro," 
3  vols.  ;  "The  History  of  the  Bible,"  in  2 
vols.;  "  The  History  of  India"  (in  Murray's 
Family  Library),  in  4  vols. ;  "  "The  Country 
Curate,"  begun,  like  the  "  Subaltern,"  in 
Blackwood;  '"The  Chelsea  Pensioners;" 
&c.  The  "  Subaltern  "  had  early  obtained 
for  him  the  friemlship  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  made  him  his  frequent  guest 
at  Wiilmer  Ca-stle  ;  and  in  1834,  Lord  John 
Russell,  attracted  by  the  same  work,  made 
him  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  chaplaincy 
of  Chelsea  Hnsijital,  which  had  then  become 
vacant.  In  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces,  being  at 
the  same  time  appointed  Inspector-General 
of  Military  Schools ;  and  in  1850,  he  was 
presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St  Paul's. 
His  work  in  1858  and  1859  is  "  A  Life  of 
the  GreatDuke  of  Wellington,"  founded  on 
the  biography  of  Captain  Brailmount,  of 
the  Belgian  army ;  but  much  enhanced  in 
value,  from  private  and  public  documents, 
necessarily  inaccessible  to  a  foreigner.  Be- 
sides the  books  enumerated  above,  he  has 
published  at  various  times— "The  Life  of 
LordClive,"  "The  Story  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  "The  Leipzig  Campaign," 
'*  Chelsea  Hospital  and  its  Traditions,'' 
two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  "  A  Guide  to 
the  Holy  Sacrament."  Two  volumes  of 
essays,  collected  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews,  extending  over  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  have  been  pubUshed 
separately,  and  have  been  well  received. 
Mr  Gleig  is  an  extempore  preacher  of  ac- 
knowledged power  and  eloquence. 

GRAHAM,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  St  An- 
drews, was  previously  Bishoji  of  Brechin, 
and  brother,  of  the  half  blood,  to  Bishop 
Kennedy,  as  being  son  to  the  Lord  Graham, 
by  the  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  after  the  death 
of  her  two  former  husbands,  to  wit,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  Sir  James  Kennedy  of 
Dunmure.  He  was  translated  to  the  See  of 
St  Andrews  about  the  year  14136.  This  pre- 
late undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  while 
he  was  there,  the  old  controversy 


ing  the  superiority  of  the  See  of  York  over 
the  Church  of  Scotland  having  been  re- 
newed, he  not  only  obtained  sentence 
against  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  like- 
wise that  his  own  See  of  St  Andrews  should 
be  erected  into  an  Archbishopric  ;  and  the 
Pope  also  made  him  his  Legate  within  Scot- 
land for  three  years.  This  worthy  man, 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  found 
the  King,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  all 
in  opposition  to  him.  The  King  was  dis- 
pleased for  his  accepting  the  legation  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent ;  and  the  clergy 
feared  lest,  by  his  legative  power  and  new 
supremacy,  he  would  rectify  the  disorders 
which  were  befallen  the  Church  through  the 
disposing  of  church  Uvings  by  sale,  &c.  In 
short,  things  were  carried  tu  such  a  height 
against  the  new  archbishop,  that  he  ended 
his  days  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven  Castle,  iu 
1478,  after  enjoying  an  empty  title  for 
thirteen  years,  and  was  buried  iu  St  Ser- 
vanus'  Isle,  within  the  chapel.  "  This 
end,"  says  Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  "had 
that  worthy  man,  in  virtue  and  learning 
inferior  to  none  of  his  time,  oppressed  by 
the  malice  and  calumny  of  his  enemies, 
chiefly  for  that  they  feared  reformation  of 
their  wretched  abuses  by  his  means."  And 
Buchanan  likewise  commiserates  the  great 
troubles  and  hai'dships  this  good  man  met 
with. 

GRANT,  George,  Sheriff-Sub.stitute  of 
the  Cupar  District  of  fife.  Mr  Grant  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Grant,  some- 
time the  minister  of  Portmoak,  Kinross- 
shire,  and  afterwards  of  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Mr  Grant's  first  a|)- 
pearance  judicially  in  Fifeshire  was  in  18;ia, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  Mr  Sheriff  Clep- 
hane  to  act  as  poll-sheriff  at  Kirkcaldy,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  contested  election, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  between 
Admiral  Wemyss  and  General  Lindsay ; 
and  again  in  1837  at  a  similarly  contested 
election  between  Admiral  Wemyss  and  the 
Hon.  James  Bruce,  the  late  Lord  Elgin.  Po- 
pular feeling  and  political  excitement  ran 
very  high  at  these  times  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  was  considered  of  great  im- 
]wi-tance  that  gentlemen  of  tact  and  discre- 
tion should  preside  at  the  various  i)olUng 
booths.  Mr  Grant  fully  justified  the  trust 
thus  rejiosed  in  him,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  its  delicate  duties 
gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  parties. 
Riots  on  these  occasions  took  place,  or  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place,  at  Kirkcaldy  ; 
and  an  application  was  once  made,  at  the 
instance  of  a  political  leader,  to  have  the 
poll  stopj>cd  in  consequence,  but  Mr  Grant, 
looking  from  the  windows  of  the  Town 
House,  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  sanctioning  such  a  step, 
and  future  judicial  proceedings  bore  out  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  matter.  Mr 
Grant's  future  career  was  a  continued  ex- 
emplification of  the  same  straightforward 
and  temperate  course  of  conduct.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
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the  Edinburgh  Town  C^ouncil,  ami  although 
it  was  well  known  that  his  k-anincs  were 
Conservative  in  their  tendency,  he  always 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  \Vhi"s  in  a 
large  measure,  and  indeed  acted  as°i  kind 
or  moderator  between  the  contending  parties 
being  the  means,  by  his  kindly  and  judicious 
counsels,  of  allaying  heats  and  asperities  on 
both  sides.  In  1850,  Mr  Grant  was  ap- 
l)ointed  by  Mr  Monteith,  as  successor  to  Mr 
Lawrence  Brown  Douglas  in  the  office,  then 
vacant,  of  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  district 
of  Fife.  How  laboriously  and  impar- 
tially he  discharged  the  responsilile  duties 
of  this  situation  is  known  to  all  who  had 
occ-a-sion  in  any  capacity  to  be  connected 
with  our  judicial  jiroceedings.  If  SheriflT 
Grant  at  any  time  erred  in  his  judgments, 
it_  was  solely  through  the  generous  in- 
stincts of  his  nature  leading  him  uncon- 
sciously to  forget  the  lawyer  iu  the  man, 
and  seeking  to  arbitrate  rather  than  to 
judge.  It  must  be  strongly  felt  that,  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties.  Sheriff 
Grant  never  knowingly  made  an  enemy  ; 
and  we  believe  few  men  ever  had  a  more 
numerous  class  of  private  friends. 

GRAY,  Captain  Charles,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  was  born  at  Anstruther  Wester 
on  the  10th  March  1782.  He 
school-fellow  and  early  associate  of  Dr 
Chalmers,  and  Professor  Teunant,  author 
of  "  Anster  Fair,"  who  were  both  natives 
of  Anstruther  Easter.  In  1805,  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Major-General  Burn  (a  memoir 
of  whom  will  be  found  in  this  work),  pro- 
cured for  him  a  commission  in  the  Wool- 
wich division  of  Royal  Marines.  In  ISU,  Mr 
Gray  published  an  octavo  volume  of  "Poems 
and  Songs,"  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  1813, 
he  joined  Tennant,  Fowler,  ConoUy,  and 
some  other  local  poets,  in  establishing  the 
"  Musomanik  Society  of  Anstruther,"— an 
association  which  existed  about  four'years, 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  collection  of  re- 
spectable verses.  Aftersix-and-thirty  years' 
service,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
spent  in  the  M  editerranean,  he  was  enabled  to 
retn-e,  m  1841,  on  a  ca|,taiu's  full  pay.  He 
now  estabhshed  his  head-quarters  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  cultivated  the  society  of 
lovers  of  Scottish  song.  In  1841,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  numerous  friends, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Round  Robin,  he 
published  a  second  volume  of  verses,  with 
the  title  of  " Lays  and  Lyrics."  This  work 
appeared  on  elegant  duodecimo,  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  the  author's  portrait  and 
birth-place.  In  the  Glamjow  Citken  news- 
paper, he  subsequently  pubhshed  "Cursory 
Remarks  on  Scottish  Song,"  which  have 
been  copiously  quoted  by  Mr  Farquhar 
Graham  m  his  edition  of  the  "Songs  of 
Scotland."  Of  cheerful  and  amiable  dispo- 
sitions, Captain  Gray  was  much  cherished 
by  his  friends.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  the  modern  Scottish 
poets,  he  took  dehght  in  discussing  their 
merits ;  and  he  enlivened  the  social  circle 


by  singing  his  favourite  songs.  Of  hia 
bTical  compositions,  many  of  them  de- 
servedly attained  popularity.  An  ardent 
admirer  of  Burns,  he  was  led  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  gi'eat  national  bard  ;  i.iid  on  one 


great  i 

Ayrshire,  which  he  did  with  great  eclat. 
In  person,  Captain  Gray  was  of  low  stature ; 
his  gray,  weather-beaten  countenance,  wore 
a  constant  smile.  He  died,  after  a  period 
of  declining  health,  on  the  13th  April  1851. 
He  married  early  in  life.  Miss  Jessie  Car- 
stairs,  a  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  DrCarstairs, 
minister  of  Anstruther  Wester,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  predeceased 
him,  and  the  other  died  in  India,  a  captain 


GREGORY,  James,  Professor,  St 
Andrews,  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
and,  excepting  Newton,  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher of  his  age,  was  born  at  Drumoak, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1038.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Mr  David  Gregory 
of  Kmnairdie.  He  was  educated  in  Maris- 
chal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  became 
well  versed  in  classical  learning.  The  work.s 
of  Galileo,  Des  Cartes,  and  Kepler,  were, 
however,  his  principal  study,  and  he  began 
early  to  make  improvements  on  their  dis- 
coveries in  optics,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  his  invention  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,   which  stiU  bears  his  name.     In 

1663,  he  pubhshed  at  London  a  description 
of  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  in  a 
quarto  work,  entitled  "Optica  promota, 
sen  abdita  radiorum  reflexorum  ex  refrac- 
torum  mysteriaGeometricteenucleata."   In 

1664.  he  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  instrument,  but  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain a  speculum  ground  and  polished,  of  a 
proper  figure,  he  abandoned  the  design  for 
a  time,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  tor  Italy.  He 
staid  some  time  at  Padua,  the  university  of 
which  was  at  that  time  famed  for  mathe- 
matical science  ;  and  while  there  he  pub- 
lished, in  1667,  a  treatise  on  the  Quadrature 
of  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola,  which  was  re- 
printed at  Venice  in  1668,  with  an  appendix 
on  the  transmutation  of  curves.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr  Gregory  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  Trans- 
actions he  enriched  with  some  valuable 
papers.  His  treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle  involved  him  in  a  discussion  with 
Mr  Huygens,  who  attacked  his  method  in  a 
scientific  journal  of  that  period,  and  Gre- 
gory replied  in  the  PhUosophic.al  Transac 
tions.  Both  controversialists,  but  particu- 
larly Gregory,  conducted  the  dispute  with 
much  unnecessary  warmth  and  asperity. 
In  1668,  he  published  "  Exercitationes 
Geometrica;,"  which,  though  only  consisting 
of  twenty -six  pages,  added  considerably  to 
his  already  high  reputation.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  St  An- 
drews ;  and  in  1669,  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  George  Jamesone,   the    cele- 
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brated  painter,  styled  by  Walpole  the 
Scottish  Vandyke.  By  this  lady  he  had  a 
son  and  two  daughters. 

GEEIG,  Sir  Samuel,  a  distinguished 
admiral  iu  the  Eussian  service,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Inverkeithing,  Fifeshire,  No- 
vember 30,  1735.  He  entered  the  royal 
navy  while  yet  young,  and  soon  ruse  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  Having  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  British  naval  officers  who,  at 
the  request  of  the  Court  of  St  Petersburgh, 
were  sent  out  to  improve  the  Russian  fleet, 
his  skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  he  was 
speedily  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  the  war  which  afterwards  broke  out  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Turkey,  Captain  Greig 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  zeal 
and  intrepidity  to  such  advantage  as  led  to 
his  almost  immediate  advancement.  He 
was  sent,  urder  the  command  of  Count 
Orlow,  with  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  met  the  Turkish  fleet,  and 
though  the  latter  was  much  superior  in 
force  to  their  opponents,  the  Riissians  did 
not  hesitate  in  giving  them  battle,  when, 
after  a  severe  engagement,  the  Turks  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  during  the  night 
close  into  the  Island  of  Scio,  where  they 
were  protected  by  the  batteries  on  land. 
The  Russian  admiral  having  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  fleet  by  means  of  his  fire- 
ships,  Captain  Greig  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  this  dangerous  enterijrise,  for 
which  pur)iose  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commodore.  Accordingly,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  bore  down  upuu  the 
enemy,  and  succeeded  in  totally  destroying 
the  Turkish  fleet,  setting  the  match  to  the 
tireships  with  his  own  hands,  being  assisted 
in  this  hazardous  exploit  by  Lieutenant 
Drysdale,  another  British  officer,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  acted  under  him.  As  soon 
as  the  match  w.as  fired,  Greig  and  Drysdale 
leaped  overboard,  and,  though  exposed  to  a 
tremendous  tire  from  the  Turks,  succeeded 
in  reaching  unhurt  their  own  boats.  Fol- 
lowing up  this  success,  the  Russian  fleet 
immediately  attacked  the  town  and  batteries 
on  shore,  which,  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  utterly  demolished.  For  this 
important  service  Commodore  Greig  was, 
by  Count  Orlow,  at  once  nominated  Ad- 
miral, and  the  appointment  was  confirmed 
by  an  express  from  the  Empress.  On  peace 
being  concluded.  Admiral  Greig  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  in  all  its  departments,  and  to  the  re- 
modelUng  of  its  code  of  disci]iline  ;  and  for 
these,  and  other  valuable  services,  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  appointed  Admiral  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  Governor  of  Cronstadt. 
The  Empress  also  conferred  u|ion  him  the 
different  orders  of  the  empire,  namely,  St 
Andrew,  St  Alexander  Newskie,  St  George, 
St  Vlodomir,  and  St  Anne.  He  next  served 
with  distinction  against  the  Swedes,  whose 
fleet  he  blocked  up  in  port  ;  but  while  em- 
ployed in  this  duty  in  the  Baltic,  he  was 


attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  and  having  been 
carried  to  Revel,  died  October  26.  1788,  on 
board  his  own  ship,  the  Roitslaw,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral,  by  order  of  the  Empress,  was 
conducted  with  the  jitmost  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence. 


HACKSTON,  David,  of  Rathillet,  one 
of  the  most  resolute  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Covenanters,  is  said  in  his  youth  to  have 
followed  a  wild  and  in-egular  life,  and  to 
have  been  first  converted  by  attending  the 
field  preachings  of  the  jiersecuted  ministers. 
From  his  great  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Covenant,  he  soon  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  his  associates. 
He  was  ]  iresent  on  May  3,  1679,  on  Magus 
Moor,  in  Fifeshire,  with  other  eight  persons, 
when  Archbishop  Sharpe  accidentally  came 
in  tlieir  way,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death, 
although  Hackston  himself  had  no  hand  in 
the  deed.  The  party  wished  him  to  act  as 
their  leader  on  the  occasion,  but  he  refused, 
on  the  two-fold  ground  that  he  was  by  no 
means  assured  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  that,  as  there  was  a  imvate  dif- 
ference subsisting  between  Sharpe  and  him- 
self, the  world  would  be  apt,  if  he  took  an 
active  part  in  his  destruction,  to  say  that 
he  had  done  it  out  of  personal  hatred  and 
revenge,  of  which  he  professed  himself  en- 
tirely free.  About  the  end  of  the  same 
mouth,  Hackston,  and  five  of  his  compan- 
ions, joined  the  body  of  Covenanters  as- 
sembled in  Evandale,  Lanarkshire.  On 
the  20th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration, 
he  and  I\lr  Douglas,  one  of  the  persecuted 
clergymen,  published  at  the  market  ::ros3 
of  Rutherglen,  a  declaration  which  had 
been  drawn  up  against  the  Government. 
Returning  to  Evandale,  he  was  with  the 
Covenanters  when  they  were  attacked  by 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  upon  the  1st  of 
June,  near  Drumclog,  where,  being  appointed 
one  of  the  commanding  officers,  by  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  intrepidity,  he  greatly 
contributed  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  King's 
troops.  At  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  he  again  displayed  un- 
common valour,  being,  with  his  troop  of 
horse,  the  last  to  leave  the  field  where  his 
party  h.ad  sustained  such  a  disastrous  de- 
feat. A  reward  having  been  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  he  was  forced  to  lurk  in  con- 
cealment for  about  a  year  ;  but  was  at 
length  taken  prisoner  at  Airsmoss,  on  July 
22,  1680,  by  Bruce  of  Earlshall,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  in  which  Hackston  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Jiiehard  Cameron 
and  nine  of  his  adherents  killed.  Having 
been  conveyetl  to  Edinburgh,  he  was,  after 
two  prelimin.ary  examinations  before  the 
Council,  brought  to  trial  on  the  29th,  and 
being  found  guilty,  was,  on  the  30th,  imme- 
diately after  receiving  sentence,  executed 
under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  cruelty. 
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HAIG,    William,  Esq.  of  Svgu^e,  was 
born  in  the  year  1771,  aivl  died  at  Kincaple, 
near  St  Andrews,  on  tlie  21st  March  1847 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.     Mr  Hai"  was 
well  known  over  all  Fife,  in  which,  tiinu-h 
not  a  native,  he  had  resided  for  many  years. 
1  roni  the  year  1823,  to  the  passinR  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  Mr  Haig  filled  the 
situation  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  St    An- 
drews ;  and  during  that  period  administered 
the   affairs  of  the  city  with    the    greatest 
alulity.     By  prudent  and   economical  ma- 
nagement,   he   raised  the  financial    affairs 
from  a  state  of  great  dspression,  and  left 
them  m  a  flourishing  condition  to  his  sue 
cessors.     His   business  talents    were    emi- 
nently displayed  in  his  successful  efforts  in 
obtaining  the  ajjplication  of  the  bulk  of  Di 
Bell's  bequest  to  St  Andrews.     From  the 
foundation  <,f   the    Madras    College  there 
may  be  dated  the  reviral  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  the  commencement  of  that 
rapid  and  splendid  career  of  improvement 
which  has  since  gone  on  under  the  auspices 
ana  direction  of  subsequent  rulers.     In  this 
respect  the  history  of  St  Andrews  is  per- 
haiis  without  a  parallel  in   the  kingdom 
having  once  faUen  from  its  ancient  great- 
ness, and  again  recovered  itself,  and  got  into 
the  stream  of  advancement.     In  every  si- 
tuation in  which  Mr  Haig  was  connected 
with  the  city,  the  influence  of  his  energy 
and  his  exertions  was  felt  in  the  promotion 
of  the  public  interest.     As  a  magistrate, 
his  strong  common  sense  and  capacity  of 
arrivmg  at  sound  conclusions  made  his  ser- 
vices on  the  bench  invaluable ;  and  in  set- 
tbng  disputes  between  masters  and  servants, 
as  well  as  m  weightier  matters,  the  confi- 
dence that  was    univers.^Uy  placed   in   h 


the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  on  St 
Andrews  In  the  ourse  of  his  remarks  tha 
I'rincipal  said,—"  Among  tho.se  who.se  loss 
we  have  to  lament,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  lately  some  eminently  useful  cha- 
racters ;  and  but  two  days  ago  we  followed 
to  the  grave  the  remains  of  one  who  long 
failed  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
city,— an  ottice  for  which  his  great  talents 
anil  active  business  habits  peculiarly  quali- 
fied him.  The  interests  of  this  city  he  had 
always  deeply  at  heart,  and  in  various  ways 
he  proved  its  distinguished  benefactor.  The 
greatest  benefit  which  was  ever  conferred 
I'u  ,T^  community  was  the  institution  of 
tbe  Madra.s  seminary  of  education,  and  but 
tor  Mr  Haig,  and  the  high  confidence 
which  the  late  Dr  BeU  reposed  in  him,  we 
should  never  have  received  that  splendid 
donation  to  which  it  owes  its  existence  and 
support.     His  meuiorv,  then,  ou^ht 


«>,.,.,Y  U.-...U  ,..vo  umvBisaiiy  piacea  m  Uis 
decisions,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  ad- 
vice, were  frequently  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing parties  from  rushing  into  tedious  and 
expensive  law-suits.  In  private  Mfe  Mr 
Haig  was  known  and  beloved  for  his  unos- 
tentatious benevolence  and  great  kindness 
of  heart ;  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  con- 
versation and  the  extent  of  his  information 
made  him  always  an  agreeable  member  of 
the  social  circle.  The  funeral  of  Mr  Hai^' 
took  place  on  Friday,  the  27th  day  of 
March,  m  the  year  above  mentioned,  from 
his  house  at  Kincaple.  The  long  pro- 
ces.sion  of  carriages,  and  of  attenders  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  was  joined  at  the 
Swilkin  Burn  by  friends  from  St  Andrews 
and  headed  by  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Council  of  the  city,  and  the  Princijials 
and  Professors  of  the  University  in  their 
robes,  with  the  maoers  in  front.  The  pro- 
cession, as  it  moved  along  to  the  church- 
yard, occupied  the  whole  of  the  South  Street. 
On  the  Sunday  after  his  death,  the  Very 
Kev.  Principal  HaUlane,  who  was  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr  Haig,  and 
associated  with  him  in  his  exertions  for  the 
good  of  the  city,  preached  a  funeral  sermon 
in  the  Town  Church,  in  which  he  alluded 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  to  the  public 
and  private  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  to 


»"P,,v,.„.  iiio  uiemory,  men,  ought  long  to 
be  chenshed  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  An- 
drews, for  he  was  maiidy  instrumental  in 
securing  the  blessings  of  the  best  and  cheap- 
est education  to  our  present  youthful  ge- 
neration, and  to  many  generations  yet 
unborn.  I  ought  also  to  mention  that  it 
wa^  entirely  at  Mr  Haig's  suggestion  that 
Dr  Bell  made  his  liberal  grant  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  city.  Theise 
are  matters  which  I  am  fully  qualified  to 
ttest,  as  I  was  present  on  the  occasion 
when  Dr  Bell's  munificent  bequests  were 
made  and  secured  to  us  by  his  trust-deed, 
and  I  am,  alas  !  the  only  individual  be- 
longing to  St  Andrews  now  aUve  who  was 
completely  cognisant  of  all  the  transactions 
to  which  I  refer.  I  have  spoken  of  our  de- 
parted friend  as  a  public  man,  I  could  also 
expatiate  with  delight  upon  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  and  his  unwearied  benevolence  to 
aU  to  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  Often  have  I  admired  his  considerate 
kindness  to  his  servants,  many  of  whom  hail 
grown  grey  in  his  employment,  and  to  whom 
He  continued  pecuniary  allowances  long 
after  they  were  unable  to  earn  anything  for 
their  support.  From  few  houses  did  there 
issue  forth  such  a  regular  supply  of  food  and 
cordials  to  the  needy  and  the  sick  as  from 
his  and  his  death  will  be  long  felt  as  a  pub- 
lic loss  in  the  quarter  where  he  resided.  A 
long  train  of  mourners  assembled  to  pay  the 
last  sad  offices  to  his  memory,  and  rarely, 
I  believe,  was  there  ever  in  any  general  pro- 
cession a  greater  number  of  geniune  mourn- 
ers than  in  that  which  followed  him  to  the 
grave." 

H  A  L  D  A  N  E,  The  Very  Reverend 
Robert,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Principal  of  St 
Mary's  College,  Primarius  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  University,  and  first  minister 
of  St  Andrews,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1774,  and  died  at  St  Mary's  College  on  the 
9th  of  March  1854.  Dr  Haldane°s  death, 
though  taking  place  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  when  his  high  service  to  his  generation 
was  done,  and  all  his  works,  except  those  of 
his  unceasing  charity,  might  be  said  to  be 
over,  threw  a  deep  gloom  over  the  ancient 
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city,  and  was  the  cause  of  sorrow  to  many 
hundreds  of  clergymen  over  all  the  country, 
who  were  onceprivileffed  to  be  his  students. 
We  profess  neither  to  narrate  the  incidents 
of  his  most  laboi-ious  and  useful  life,  nor  to 
sketch  the  features  of  his  venerated  cha- 
racter. As  a  minister,  as  a  professor,  and 
as  the  head  of  a  college,  he  long  had  the 
admiration  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Though  he  ranked  on  the  Moderate  side,  his 
preaching  was  thoroughly  evangelical ;  and 
for  clear  and  just  statements  of  doctrine, 
urged  with  an  affectionate  earnestness,  was 
almost  unrivalled.  Down  to  the  very  last, 
his  elocution  was  \-igorous  and  impressive. 
He  came  up  to  Cowper's  fine  sketch  of  an 
apostolic  man  in  the  pulpit.  As  a  professor, 
first  of  mathematics,  and  next  of  theology, 
he  was  little,  if  anything,  inferior  to  Chal- 
mers, in  giving  a  noble  stimulus  to  the 
students.  It  was  well  known  that  his  ma- 
thematical drilling  was  the  most  successful 
ever  exhibited  in  any  of  our  Scottish  col- 
leges. His  prelections  and  examinations 
on  divinity  were  admirable.  His  heart  was 
entirely  in  the  well-being  of  his  students, 
both  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  that  of 
their  Church  and  country.  The  affection 
was  fuUy  reciprocated.  Fond  recollections 
of  him  were  never  effaced ;  and  even  the 
ministers  of  the  Disruption  did  not  cease  to 
venerate  his  great  and  good  qualities.     In 

Erivate  life,  his  charitable  heart  and  open 
and  to  the  poor  were  in  constant  exercise. 
Day  after  day,  "  the  blessing  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him."  His 
funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  15th 
March  1854,  when,  in  compliance  -n-ith  a 
request  from  the  Magistrates  of  the  city,  all 
the  banks,  shops,  and  other  places  of  busi- 
ness, were  shut  for  two  hours,  to  mark  the 
respect  entertained  by  his  townsmen  for  the 
memory  of  the  active,  generous,  and  influ- 
ential departed ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  citizens  assembled  to  join  the  proces- 
sion. At  two  o'clock,  the  bells  throughout 
the  town  began  to  toll,  and  in  a  few  minut&s 
the  procession  was  formed,  and  proceeded 
to  the  burial-yard.  The  crowd  of  spectators 
along  the  line  of  march  was  numerous,  and 
the  most  respectful  decorum  characterised 
every  movement.  The  windows  along  South 
Street  were  crowded  with  onlookers,  many 
of  whom  displayed  ojien  syii;ptiiins  of  fleep 
regret.  The  procession  slowly  wended  it.s 
way  until  it  entered  tlie  churchyard,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  stiU  stand,  and 
where,  to  prevent  confusion,  the  jirocession 
broke  up  into  divisions,  meeting  again  at 
the  grave,  in  the  east  end  of  the  burial- 
ground.  The  last  melancholy  ceremony 
was  soon  over ;  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  procession  silently  returned  to 
their  respective  places  of  meeting. 

HALES,  Alexander,  a  celebrated 
theologian  and  divine  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  28th 
April  1500,  and  was  at  first  a  canon  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Andrews.  He  early  entered 
into  the  controversy  against  Luther,  and 
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also  had  a  dispute  with  Patrick  Hamilton, 
the  martyr;  whose  constancy  at  the  stake, 
however,  induced  him  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  the  Popish  creed,  and  on  the  change 
in  his  sentiments  becoming  known,  he  was 
obliged  to  fiy  into  Germany,  where  he  be- 
came a  Protestant.  In  1.535  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Henry  VIIL,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  other 
Reformers.  In  1540,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Frankfort.  In  1542  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  held  a  similar  situation. 
He  tiled  in  1565.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
theological  aud  controversial  works  ;  also, 
a  description,  in  Latin,  of  Edinbm-gh  in  his 
time,  which  is  of  great  intere.st,  as  giving  a 
clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  Scottish 
capital  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. _  Speaking  of  the  Cowgate,  he  says, — 
'*  In  it  reside  the  noljles  and  senators  of  the 
city,  aud  in  it  are  the  princijial  palaces  of 
the  kingdom,  where  nothing  is  humble  or 
lowly,  but  all  is  magnificent."  What  a  con- 
trast to  this  does  the  Cowgate  present  in 
our  day  !  It  is  now  one  of  the  meanest  and 
dirtiest  of  all  the  streets  of  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis. Hales'  description  of  Edinburgh 
is  illustrated  by  the  oldest  and  most  valu- 
able map  of  the  ixncient  capital  in  existence, 
a  fac-simile  of  which  is  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  ''Bannatyne  Miscellany." 
The  originBl  map  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
HALKETT,  The  Famclt  of.— The 
Halketts  were  free  barons  of  Fifeshire,  aud 
had  large  landed  possessions  in  the  western 
parts  of  that  county  six  hundred  years  ago. 
The  first  of  the  family  on  record  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  arms  was  David  de 
Halkett,  a  powerful  warrior,  living  in  the 
time  of  King  David  Bruce.  He  was  father 
of  Philippos  de  Halkett,  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Kings  Robert  II.  and  Robert 
III.  From  this  Philip  de  Halkett  we  pass  over 
seven  generations,  observing  the  remark- 
able fact  that  the  chiefs  of  this  family  have 
always  been  in  the  military  service  of  their 
own  country,  or  that  of  some  allied  power. 
George  Halkett,  the  ninth  in  lineal  descent, 
and  a  distinguished  officer,  married  Isaljella, 
daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Wauch- 
ton,  and  had  three  sons  and  (me  daughter, 
of  whom  Sir  John  Halkett,  knight,  third 
son  of  George  Halkett,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  King  James  VI.,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Dutch  service, 
and  had  the  command  of  a  Scots  regiment. 
He  was  killed  at  the  seige  of  Bois-le-duc  in 
lli28,  leaving  a  son,  Maurice  Halkett,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  army,  who  was  killed  at  Maes- 
tricht  in  lli75,  and  was  suctoe.lcd  in  his 
estates  by  his  only  son,  Edwanl  Halkett,  a 
major  in  the  iHitcli  .service,  who  married  a 
lady  ot  rank  in  H.illaiid.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Itaujilies  in  17UG,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Charles  Halkett, 
Esq.,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutena.nt- 
general,  and  had  the  command  of  a  Scots 
regiment  in  Holland.  He  left  a  son,  Fre- 
derick-Godar  Halkett,  who  became  a  major- 
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general  in  the  British  service  ;  and  dying  in 
Au-ust  lsu:_l,  aged  75,  left  issue. 

HALKKTT,  General  Sir  CoLiN,  G.C.B., 
and  <,;,L'.H.,  (invernor  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
Tlii.s  Lca,ll:int  oIKccr  w.is  born  in  1774,  and 
dk-,\  at  his  r,-si,|ci,cf  at  Clitlsua  Hnspital,  in 
«ept.-n,li._a-  lS.-,r,.  Thr  .lerra^ud  was  eldest 
s.Mi  nf  .Maj,.r.i:,.i,iTal  Fix. Iri  ilk  Hallcctt, 
bj-  Ins  iiiama-L'  with  .Miss  Seati.n,  and  was 
in  the  Sod  year  of  liis  age.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  in  the  od  Butts,  and  served 
subsequently  in  other  regiments,  unt  " 
obtained  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  ISU.'S.  He 
Wiis  then  ordered  to  take  part  in  the  struggle 
in  the  Peninsula,  ami  was  appoiut.-d  to  the 
coniinand  of  a  bri-:nk-  ^f  th.-  Cci'iuan  Le- 
gion, and  during  that  C"iiiiii:iiia,  t.n.k  an 
active  iiart  in  tlie  battli-s  .,f  Alhnera,  Sala- 
manca, Vittoria,  and  the  Passage  of  the 
Nive,  for  his  services  at  which  he  received 
a  cross.  The  gallant  General  was  also  at 
Waterloo,  under  the  command  of  General 
LcrdHiU.  At  that  signal  vict.iry  Sir  Colin's 
divisiw.  was  )intly  ,,l,_a,,.l,  and  he  had  tour 
h(ir,-..'s  shut,  nuil.'i-  ].ini.  and  also  received 
four  W..UU.1S.  Sn-  t.Am  Halketfs  active 
military  career  may  be  Considered  to  have 
closed  with  the  return  of  peace.  In  1830  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  31st  Foot,  and 
in  1847  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy-iu- 
chief  of  the  45th  Nottinghamshire  Foot, 
which  became  vacant  by  his  decease.  The 
gallant  General  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  ClieLsea  Hosjiital,  but  only 
tilled  that  position  a  few  months,  w  hen  the 
death  of  General  Sir  George  Anson  led  to  a 
vacancy  of  the  governorship  of  that  military 
asylum,  when  the  Duke  of  WeUington  at 
once  conferred  the  honourable  appointment 
on  the  gallant  deceased.  Sir  Colin  was  no- 
minated a  Grand  Cross  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Bath  in  1848.  He  was  also  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Hanoverum 
Guelphic  order,  a  Knight  Third  Class  of 
AVmielm  of  the  Netlierlands,  a  Knight 
Comm.inder  of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  JMaxi- 
milian  Josepli,  and  Knight  cf  the  Tower 
and  Sword  of  Portugal.  The  late  Su-  Colin 
was  man-ied,  and  left  an  only  son.  Captain 
Frederick  J.  C.  Halkett  (of  the  71st  Re- 
giment), and  three  daughters.  Sir  CoUn 
Halkett's  brother,  also  distinguished  for 
his  mihtary  talents  during  the  great  Eiiro- 
])ean  w-ar,  hekl  the  high  i>ost  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Hanoverian  army. 

HALKKT-CKAIGIE-INGLIS, 
Ch.usles,  Esq.  of  Cramond  (formerly  of 
HaUhUl,  Fife),  was  the  son  of  John  Cor- 
nehus  Craigie  Halkett,  and  grandson  of 
Charles  Hallcett,  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  governor  of  Nanuir,  who  was 
the  son  of  Frederick  Godar  Halkett,  before 
mentioned.  Mr  Craigie-Halket-Inglis  was 
born  the  10th  December  ISOO  ;  served  for 
some  time  in  the  y3d  Regiment,  and  married, 
on  the  20th  March  1824,  Susan,  ycmngest 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Marjoribanks  of  Lees, 
baronet,  and  has  issue,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  eldest  son  and  heir, 
John  CorneUus,  was  born  in  1830. 


HALKETT,  Sir  Peter,  of  Pitfirrane, 
who  is  descended  from  the  same  ancestor 
as  the  Halketts  of  HaUbUl  and  Cramond, 
represented  the  Dunfermline  district  of 
burghs  in  Parliament  in  1734.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  was  with  Colonel  Lee's  regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  when  Sir 
John  Cope  was  defeated  in  1745.  Sir  Peter 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Prince  Charles's 
troops,  and  allowed  to  go  at  liberty  on  hig 
parole  of  honour.  He  was  one  of  five  ofiB- 
cers  (the  others  being  the  Honourable  Mr 
Ross,  Captain  L.  Scott,  and  Lieutenants 
Farquhai-son  and  Cumming),  who  refused, 
in  Febru.ary  1746,  to  rejoin  their  regiments 
on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  command, 
and  threat  of  forfeiting  their  commissions. 
Theu^  noble  answer,  "  that  His  RoyalHigh- 
ness  was  master  of  the  commissions,  but 
not  of  their  honour,"  was  approved  by  Go- 
vernment ;  and  Sir  Peter,  in  1754,  embarked 
for  America,  in  command  of  the  44th  Regi- 
ment. He  fell,  with  his  youngest  son 
James,  in  General  Braddock's  defeat  by  the 
Indians,  9th  July  1755.  Sir  Peter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Su-  Peter  Hidkett, 
who,  dying  unmarried  in  1779,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  first  cousin,  Su:  John  Wed- 
derbume  of  Gosford,  baronet ;  and  Sir  John, 
in  consequence  of  the  succession  to  the  Pit- 
firrane estate  opening  to  him,  assumed  the 
name  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
—viz..  Sir  John  Wedderbume  Halkett, 
barouet,  wdio  was  succeeded  by  Ills  son.  Sir 
C'harles  Halkett,  at  whose  death,  without 
issue,  on  2Gth  January  1837,  the  title  de- 
volved on  his  brother.  Admiral  Sir  Peter 
Halkett,  G.C.H.,  who  married  Ehzsibeth, 
daughter  of  William  Todd,  Esq.,  and  had 
issue.  Sir  John  Halkett,  commander  royal 
navy,  who  was  bom  in  1805,  and  married 
Amelia  Hood,  daughter  of  Colonel  Conway, 
and  left  issue, — 

HALKETT,  3h-  Peter  Aethuk,  of  Pit- 
firrane, the  present  barouet,  who  was  born 
the  1st  Jlay  1834,  and  succeeded  his  father 
on  4th  August  1847. 

HALKETT,  Lady  Anne,  a  Scottish 
authoress,  was  born  in  1032.  Her  father, 
Robert  Murraj',  a  cadet  of  the  Tullibardine 
family,  was  preceptor  to  Charles  I.,  and 
afterwards  provost  of  Eton  College;  and 
her  mother,  who  was  connected  with  the 
noble  family  of  Perth,  was  sub-governess  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Lady  Anne  was  carefully  in- 
structed by  her  parents  in  the  various 
branches  of  a  liberal  and  learned  education ; 
lut  she  especially  devoted  herself  to  the 
tudy  of  tlieology  and  medicine,  and  be- 
ame  so  famous  for  her  proficiency  in  the 
latter,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  surgery, 
that  she  was  consulted  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  even  by  men  of  great 
prtifessional  eminence.  She  and  her  family 
suffered  much  for  their  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.  during  the  great  civil 
war.  In  1056,  she  married  Sir  James 
Halkett  of  Pitfin-ane,  in  Fife,  to  whom  she 
bore  four  children.  During  her  first  preg- 
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nancy,  under  the  apprehension  that  she 
would  not  survive  her  delivery,  she  wrote  a 
celebrated  tract,  entitled,  "  The  Mother's 
Will  to  the  Unborn  Child."  She  died  in 
1099,  leaving  a  |,Teat  number  of  treatises  in 
M.S.,  from  which  a  volume  of  "  Medita- 
tions "  was  published  in  1701.  She  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  piety,  and  simple 
and  amiable  manners,  as  well  as  of  great 
talent  and  learning. 

HALKETT,  Elizabeth,  the  authoress  of 
the  celebrated  ballad  of  Hardykuute,  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Halkett 
of  Pitfirrane,  and  was  bom  in  1677.  At 
the  age  of  19  she  married  Sir  Henry  Ward- 
law  of  Pitreavie,  in  Fife,  to  whom  she  bore 
four  daughters  and  a  son.  She  died  about 
the  year  1727.  She  at  first  attempted  to  pass 
ofFthebaUad  of  Hardyknute  as  a  genuine 
fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  and  caused 
her  brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kin- 
ross, to  communicate  the  M.S.  to  Lord 
Binning  -  himself  a  poet— as  a  copy  of  a 
manuscript  found  in  an  old  vault  in  Dun- 
fermline. The  poem  was  first  inibllshed  in 
1719 ;  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by  Kam- 
say  into  the  "  Evergreen,"  and  for  many 
years  was  received  as  a  genuine  old  ballad. 
The  real  axithorship  w.os  iii-st  disclosed  by 
Bishop  Percy  in  his  "  Keliciues,"  published 
in  1755,  and  has  since  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt. 

HALL,  Henet,  of  Haugh-head,  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  Covenant,  rendered 
himself  conspicuous,  after  the  year  1651,  by 
the  countenance  which  he  gave  to  the  per- 
secuted preachers,  and  by  his  own  zealous 
efforts  to  propagate  the  gospel  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  His  estate  lay  in  the 
parish  of  Eckford,  in  Teviotdale,  and  he 
hesitated  not  to  give  his  ground  for  field- 
preaching  when  few  else  would  venture  to 
do  so.  He  had  an  active  part  in  most  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
was  one  of  the  commanding  officers  in  their 
army  from  the  skirmish  at  Orumclog,  to 
the  defeat  at  Both  well  Bridge,  in  June 
1679.  He  afterwards  escaped  to  Holland, 
but  soon  returned  home,  and  lurked,  chiefly 
in  company  of  Mr  Cargill,  in  Fifeshire,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queensferry,  where, 
on  an  attempt  being  made  to  seize  him  by 
Middleton,  governor  of  Blackness  Castle, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  struggle 
that  ensued,  and  died  on  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  prisoner.  Upon  him  was  found  a 
rude  draught  of  an  unsubscribed  paper, 
afterwards  called  the  "  Queensferry  Pa|ier, ' 
which  is  inserted  in  the  appendi.'c  to  Wod- 
row's  History. 

HALYBURTON,  Thomas,  an  eminent 
divine  and  theological  writer,  was  born  in 
December  1674,  at  Dupplin,  near  Perth. 
His  father  had  been  for  many  years  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Aberdalgy,  but  was  ejected 
at  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  1682.  He 
afterwards  want  with  his  mother  to  Holland, 
from  whence  he  returnetl  to  Scotland  in 
1687,  and,  after  attending  the  usual  classes 
at  the  University,  he  entered  himself  a 
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student  of  divinity.  He  was  licensed  in 
1699,  and  in  1700  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Ceres,  in  Fifeshire.  In  1710, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
in  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  by 
patent  from  Queen  Anne.  In  his  inaugural 
discourse  he  chose  for  his  subject,  a  work  of 
the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcaim  of  Edinburgh, 
which  contained  an  attack  on  revealed  re- 
ligion, under  the  title  of  "  Epistola  Archi- 
medis  ad  Regem  Gelonem  albae  Grseoae 
reperta,  anno  ierae  Christianse,  1B88,  A. 
Pitcairno,  M.D.  ut  vulgo  creditur,  auctore." 
Professor  Halyburton  died  in  September 
1712,  in  his  3Sth  year.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings  against  the  deists,  but  his 
works  were  all  posthumous.  His  "  Natural 
ReMgion  Insufficient,  and  Revealed  Neces- 
sary to  Man's  Happiness,"  was  published  in 
1714;  "The  Great  Concern  of  Salvation," 
in  1721 ;  and  "  Ten  Sermons  Preached  be- 
fore and  after  the  Celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  in  1722.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  at  Glasgow. 

HAMILTON,  John,  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  was  the  natural  son  of  James, 
first  Earl  of  Arran,  although,  according  to 
Knox  and  Buchanan,  his  paternity  was 
doubtfuL  Mackenzie  says  that  he  studied 
the  belles  lettres  and  philosophy  at  Glas- 
gow, and  theology  in  France,  where  he  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  that  he  was  no- 
minated, in  1541,  Abbot  of  Paisley  ;  but 
Crawford  states  that  he  attained  to  this 
dignity  in  1525.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
from  France,  in  1543,  OLe  of  his  first  mea- 
sures was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
his  brother  the  Regent  and  Carilinal  BetLune, 
who  had  till  then  been  Arran's  determined 
enemy.  He  now  joined  the  Cardinal  in  his 
opposition  to  the  proposed  matrimonial 
treaty  with  England,  and  )irevailed  on  the 
Regent  to  renounce  the  friendship  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
France.  In  January  1543,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  he 
held  that  situation  till  August  1546.  In 
the  former  year  he  also  succeeded  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  as  Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom,  an 
office  which  he  retained  till  the  resignation 
of  the  Regency  by  his  brother  in  1554.  lu 
June  1545,  he  obtained  a  legitimation  under 
the  Great  Seal,  and  shortly  after  he  was 
created  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  On  the  assas- 
sination of  Cardinal  Bethune,  in  May  1546, 
he  became  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  ;  and 
under  his  primacy,  Adam  Wallace  and 
Walter  Mill,  an  aged  jireacher  of  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  were  burnt  at  the  stake 
for  heresy.  In  1551,  when  the  Archbishop 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  a  dangerous  and 
lingering  malady,  advantage  was  taken  of 
his  illness  by  the  Queen-Mother,  Mary  of 
Guise,  to  endeavour  to  get  the  Regency 
into  her  own  hands  ;  and  she  was  so  far 
successful  in  her  design,  that  the  Earl  of 
Arran  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  subject;  with  the  view  of  resign- 
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ing  to  her  his  authority.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  Primate,  by  the  aid  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardan,  restt>red  to  health,  than  he 
used  all  his  influence  with  hia  brother  to 
break  off  the  negotiation  ;  and  Arran,  in 
consequence,  riK,ained  possession  of  the  Re- 
gency for  tliree  years  more,  and  only  re- 
signed it  at  I'ast  on  receiving  a  parhamentary 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  tlirone.  The  Archbishop  subsequently 
eudsTivoured  in  vain  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  che  Reformation  in  Scotland ;  and  in 
1563,  three  yeara  after  the  new  religion  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  he 
was  committed  to  the  t';ustle  of  Edinburgh 
for  havuig  celebrated  mass  contrary  to  law. 
He  was  soon,  however,  liberated,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  Queen  JIary,  at  whose  request 
he  baptized,  in  15b6,  the  infant  prince 
James,  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  Queen  having  soon  after  re- 
stored him  to  his  consistorial  jurisdiction, 
he  granted  a  commission  to  judges,  who 
pronounced  sentence  of  divorce  between 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  wife,  tlie  Lady 
Jean  Gordon.  He  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  Queen  throughout  her  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes in  L5Cotiand,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Langside,  he  was  among  those  of  the  name 
of  Hamilton  who  were  proscribed  and  at- 
tainted by  Parliament.  On  the  capture  of 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  April  2,  1571,  the 
Archbishop,  who  had  found  a  temporary 
refuge  there,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  car- 
ried under  a  strong  guard  to  .Stirling,  where 
an  attempt  was  made  to  convict  him  of  the 
murder  of  the  King  (Lord  Darnley)  and  the 
Regent  (the  Earl  of  Murray),  but  these  ac- 
cusations could  not  be  substantiated.  He 
was,  however,  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Regent  Lennox,  in  terms  of  the  aot  of  for- 
faulture  already  passed  against  him,  and  was 
accordingly  hanged  in  his  pontifical  robes 
on  the  common  gibbet  of  Stirling,  April  5, 
1571,  being  the  hrst  bishop  in  Scotland  who 
had  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  the  hist  Scottish  Primate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  By  his  mistress,  Grizzel 
Semple,  widow  of  James  Hamilton  of  Stane- 
house,  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

HANUYSIDE,  Robert,  aLord  of  Ses- 
sion, was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1798,  and  died 
at  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  Robert 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet  and  Grangemuir,  on 
the  21st  April  1858.  His  Lordship  had  for 
■  some  time  been  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  health,  but  it  was,  we  believe,  a  very 
sudden  and  brief  illness  that  carried  him 
off.  The  learned  judge  passed  the  Scotch 
bar  in  1822;  for  some  time  he  fiUed  the 
office  of  depute-advocate  under  the  Whig 
Government ;  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Stu-hngshire  in  1840  ;  and  in  18.53,  on  the 
accession  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  power,  he 
was  chosen  solicitor-general ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  he  was  selecteil  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  on  the  bench  by 
the  lamented  death  of  Lord  Anderson.  His 
Lordship,  who  was  a  judge  both  m  the 
Courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary,  acquitted 


himself  during  his  brief  tenure  of  the  judicial 
office  with  great  abihty  in  both  departments 
of  the  law.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Gbisgow 
mei  chant,  was  married,  in  1848,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Bruce  of 
Kennet,  and  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

HANNAY  of  Kingsmuir,  The  Family 
OF.— The  Hannays  came  originally  from 
Wigtonshire,  whose  head,  for  ages,  was 
Hannay  of  Sorbie  Castle,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  f  aniiUes  in  Scotland.  Etymology  and 
history,  as  well  as  tradition,  combine  in  as- 
signing to  them  a  Scandinavian  origin ; 
for  "  Hannay  "  was  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
Lincolnshire  before  the  conquest.  "  Nay  " 
is  a  Norse  termination  ;  and  the  Norse  sea- 
ravens  haunted  the  coasts  of  Galloway  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century.  Among  the 
powerful  chiefs  of  tialloway  whoswore  fealty 
to  Edward  I.  in  12!)0,  the  Hannays  occur 
along  with  the  MacDowalls  and  M'Cul- 
lochs.  From  about  tiiis  time,  we  find  L)e 
Hannas,  Hann.ays,  and  Ahanhays,  in  the 
best  Scottish  records.  A  whole  district  of 
^^'igtonshire  was  called  Machers-Hannay, 
from  the  family  possessions  there.  Their 
crest  and  motto  seem  derived  from  the 
CVusades.  Their  arms  are  found  in  the 
MSS.  cf  Sir  David  Lindsay  and  Pont ; 
and  then-  importance  and  antiquity  are 
ainply  vouched  for  by  Chalmers,-  Nisbet, 
Playfair,  and  other  Scottish  writers.  In 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Sorbie  estate  passed  by  marriage  to  one  of 
Lord  Galloway's  family,  of  the  property  of 
which  house  it  is  still  a  part.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  "  place  "  still  show  its  importance. 
The  Hannays  of  Sorbie  are  found  sitting  in 
the  Scottish  Parhaments  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries ;  and  earlier,  several 
members  of  the  race  occupied  distinguished 
jiositious  before  and  during  the  civil  war. 
Dr  James  Hannay  (whose  name  occurs  in 
■\Vood"s  Athena  J  was  the  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh who  read  Laud's  celebr.ated  Liturgy 
in  1(J37.  Sir  Robert  Hannay  of  Mochrum", 
knight,  was  created  a  barouet  by  King 
Charles  I.  in  lOoO,  and  died  in  1687,  leaving 
a  daughter  Jane,  who  married  first.  Lord 
Coote,  Earl  of  Jlontraith,  and  secondly. 
Sir  Robert  Reading,  transmitting  her  blood 


present  represented  by  Mr  Robert  Hannay 
of  Kingsmuir."  TMs  Robert  Hannay,  who 
possessed  Kingsmuir  in  1700,  had  obtained 
it  by  marrying  a  Livingstone,  widow  of 
Colonel  Borthwiok.  Leaving  no  issue,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Ann  Hannay 
of  Kingsmuir.  This  lady  (who  was  married 
to  Captain  Erskine  of  Dun,  but  was  also 
childless,)  disposed  of  the  estate  by  wUl,  to 
her  friend  and  kinsman,  James  Hannay, 
son  of  Patrick  Hannay,  from  whom  it 
jiassed  to  his  brother,  John  Hannay  of 
Kingsmuir.     He   married  a  Miss   Brown, 
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Crown  in  America,  and  so  remained,  till 
the  war  of  independence  drove  him  home. 
By  his  wife,  a  Miss  Harably  of  Exeter,  he 
left  two  sons,  Peter  Hannay,  Esq.  of  Kings- 
muir,  who  fought  as  aheutenant  iuH.M.S. 
Defiance,  at  Trafalgar,  and  died  without 
issue,  when  the  estate  descended  to  the 
second  son, 

HANNAY,  Geokge  Fbancts,  Esquire 
of  Kingsmuir,  who  is  the  jiresent  male  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  ticottisli  family 
of  Hannay.  Mr  Hannay  marrieil  Miss 
Cunnin;^'hame  of  Pitarthie  (wliose  grand- 
father. Captain  Cunningham,  U.N.,  claimed 
the  earldom  of  lilencairn),  and  has  issue, 
his  heir  being  jNIajor  (ieorge  Francis 
Hannay,  Fife  .Atilitia  Artillury. 

HANXAY-CLFNNINGHAM,  Robert, 
of  Pitarthie,  second  sou  of  George  Francis 
Hannay,  Esq.  of  Kingsmuir,  was  born  .it 
Kingsmuir  House,  in  the  i)arish  of  Crail. 
in  the  year  _1S27.  He  received  his  eduia- 
tion  partly  at  Anstruther,  and  i>artlv  at  the 
College  in  St  Andrews  ;  an.l  Inxving  chosen 
the  medical  iirofession.  he  attended  tlie  me- 
dieval classes  at  Edinburgh.  In  January 
18.54,  Jlr  Cunningham  embarked,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  on  board  the  ship 
Tayleur,  for  Australia  ;  and  in  prosecution 
of  tiiat  voyage,  met  with  very  tempestuous 
winils  and  stormy  weather.  In  particular, 
on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  about  noon, 
David  NicoLsou,  mason,  Pittenweem,  a 
passenger,  went  below  and  reported  that 
the  ship  was  in  danger,  being  not  far  from 
land,  and  drifting  fast  ashore.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  stunning  information  many 
rushed  on  deck,  and  there  witnessed  an 
ajipalling  scene  indeed,  the  sea  running 
mountains  high,  and  the  ship  driving  on  a 
lee  sluire.  Tlie  parties  had  onl)-  been  there 
for  aliout  half  an  hour  when  the  shiji  struck 
on  Lambay  Island,  Dublin  Bay.  This 
happened  at  about  one  o'clock  afternoon. 
A  rope  was  quickly  got  ashore  from  the 
vessel,  and  attached  to  the  land,  and  many, 
by  that  means,  reached  the  island  ;  among 
others,  James  Watson,  a  native  of  Cellar- 
dyke,  wdio  was  a  passenger.  Scarcely  hail 
he  reached  the  land,  however,  when  the 
ship  gave  a  lurch  w  hich  broke  the  rojie,  and 
all  that  were  upon  it  were  cast  into  tlie  sea, 
and  perished.  When  the  vessel  struck  she 
was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  island,  but 
the  waves  were  running  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  it  was  only  the  strong 
and  able-bodied  that  could  reach  the  land. 
The  scene  which  now"  presented  itself  was 
most  heart-rending.  The  number  of  pass- 
engers in  tile  ship,  including  the  crew,  was 
574  ;  of  these,  344  were  drowned,  and  only 
230  saved.  A  private  letter  from  one  of  the 
survivors,  in  alluding  to  Mr  Hannay-Cun- 
ningham,  says,  "The  shi]i'.s  surgeon  was  a 
noble  fellow  ;  he  struggleil  hard  to  save  his 
wife  and  child  ;  he  succeeded  in  getting 
half  way  to  the  shore  on  a  rope,  holding  his 
child  by  its  clothes  in  his  tcclli,  when  the 
ship  again  lurched,  dragging  the  rope  from 
the  handa  of  those  who  held  it  on  the  rocks, 


when  the  poor  fellow,  with  hia  child,  were 
buried  in  the  waves.  He  again  appeared 
above  water,  however,  without  the  child, 
and  in  place  of  swimming  ashore  to  save  his 
own  life,  he  swam  back  to  the  ship,  and  got 
upon  the  ladder  suspended  from  its  side. 
He  then  climbed  on  board,  and  the  captain 
assisted  him  in  strapping  his  remaining 
child,  the  eldest  boy,  upon  his  back  ;  and 
thus  burdened,  he  made  another  desperate 
effort  to  gain  the  shore,  but  failed.  The 
particulars  of  the  second  attempt  can  only 
Ije  imperfectly  gleaned.  He  regained  the 
vessel,  however,  once  more,  but  without  hia 
boy,  who,  in  some  inexjilicalile  manner,  was 
torn  from  him,  and  |iciislied,  notwithstand- 
ing the  precaution  which  had  been  taken  to 
secure  him  to  his  father's  person.  His  wife, 
who  had  iiii,lcr^Mi,r  the  aiiu'Mish  of  witness- 
iic  in  siiiL-r.^iMU  tli-  dc-tiuctiou  of  her 
chll  Inn,  ami  tlic  r.arfid  danger  of  her  hus- 
band, was  now  on  her  !<nccs  on  the  deck, 
apparently  ui  a  state  of  frantic  destraction. 
Her  husband  endeavoured  to  rouse  her, 
parted  her  hair  from  her  face,  and  fastened 
it  in  a  knot  behind,  and  then  led  her  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  third 
time,  heavily  liurdeiietl,  attempted  to  gain 
the  sh.irc.  He  bad  reached  the  rocks,  and 
was  almost  safe,  when  a  heavy  surge  cai'ried 
both  into  the  water._  Jlr  Cunningham,  still 
retaining  hold  of  his  wife,  again  succeeded 
in  catching  hold  of  a  rope  hanging  from  the 
ship's  side.  He  causeil  her  likewise  to  take 
hold  of  the  rope,  and  they  held  themselves 
thus  susjiended  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length  Mrs  Cunningham  dropped  from  her 
hold,  while  he  at  the  same  instant  grasped 
her ;  both  went  down,  and  were  swept 
under  the  vessel.  He  was  once  more  seen 
to  rise,  hut  only  to  throw  both  his  arms 
high  in  the  air,  and  he  then  sank  for  the 
last  time.  Thus  perished,  in  the  27th  year 
of  his  age,  Robert  Hannay-Cunningliam, 
Sus.an,  his  wife  (who  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Dr  Wise,  R.N.,  Cupar),  in  her  20th 
year,  Henry  Thomson  Hannay,  aged  4 
years  and  C  months,  and  Geo.  Francis 
Hannay,  aged  14  months,  and  EUzabeth 
Shepp.'ird,  their  attached  servant. 

HANNAH  of  Grennan,  The  Family 
OF,  a  junior  liranch  f)f  the  Hannays,  was 
early  settled  at  Grennan,  in  Wigtonshire  ; 
an  offshoot  of  which,  s\)riiigiiig  from  a  mar- 
riage in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with  a 
Maccnlloch  of  ilyretown,  was  settled  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  century,  at  Knock  and 
Garrarie,  in  Wigtonshire, — farms  belonging 
to  tlitir  kinsmen,  the  Maxwells,  baronets  of 
Monreith,  who  had  married  into  the  Mac- 
cnlloch family  about  the  same  time.  This 
ancient  branch  of  the  Maxwells  were  ear- 
nest Covenanters  also,  and  offered  the  lands 
referred  to  on  what  were  of  old  called 
"  kindly  "  terms  in  Scotland,  "  as  long  as 
wood  grew  and  water  ran,"  to  their  Hannay 
relations.  Of  those,  Jolm  Hannay  of  Knock 
and  (Tarrarie,  married  in  1710,  Janet,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Patrick  Dickson,  of  a  stock  which 
occurs  as'sufferers  in  the  cause  of  the  Cove- 
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naut,  and  had, — 1.  Julm  Hn.nnay  uf  Knock 

Grizcil  Diclis.'n.  Kimui  liiiii  (liisc«ided 
(among  otht-l-s)  IVtrr  Hann^iy.  Bal.loi.n,  a 
\veUd<nuwn  auricidtiirist  uf  tliv  kistcentury  ; 
the  Hannays"  settled  at  Ikirn  liiri-an  ;  tbe 
hite  John  Hanuay  of  Mahiliay  ;  Aluxandcr 
Hannay,  Esq.,  liauker,  Dumfries;  and 
Eliiot  Hannay,  Esij.,  of  tlie  \Var  OHice. 
2.  Robert  Hannay,  horn  in  1720,  many 
years  a  merchant  iu  Glasynw.  He  married, 
before  1744,  dean,  daiii^hter  of  Alexander 
Maxwell,  Es,i.  of  Newiaw,  in  Kirkeud- 
brightshire,  son  of  .Samuel,  son  of  John, 
sou  of  Edward,  tliird  s,in  of  the  celebrated 
John  Wax  well  Lord  Hevries,  the  loyal 
friend  of  Mary  tjiieen  of  Scots.  By  thi.s 
alliance,  w-hicli  brought  into  the  family 
some  of  the  highest  blood  of  Scotland, 
Robert  Hann.ay,  dying  in  17;»3,  left  John, 
Robert,  and  Samuel,  JM.D.,  who  all  died 
unmarried  ;  and  James  Hanuay  of  Clair- 
irniie,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  for  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, wdio  married  in  1788,  Marion  Shaw, 
a  cousin  of  the  eminent  Professor  Thomas 
Brown,  the  metaiihysician,  and  a  descend- 
ant maternally  of  the  Browns  of  Carsluith, 
the  M'Dowalks  of  Glen,  and  many  good 
Galloway  families.  Of  this  m.an-iage  (Mr 
Hannay  of  Blairinnie  liaving  died  iu  1820), 
two  sons  survive,--!,  Robert  Hannay,  Esq., 
advocate  ;  and  2,  Uavi.l  Hauua.y,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  Carlinwark  House,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Captain  William 
Attleck,  who  has  surviving  a  son, 

HANNAY,  James,  sometime  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy,  author  of  *'  Singleton 
Eontenoy,"  "  Satire  and  Satirists,"  &c.  He 
was  born  at  Dumfries  in  February  1827, 
and  educated  iu  England.  He  entered  the 
royal  navy  in  March  1840,  and  served  under 
various  commanders  until  July  1845.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  was  studying  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  he  soon  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  ripe  scholar  in  those  languages. 
Relinquishing  the  naval  profession,  and 
devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  he  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  Qttartcrhf  Rcricu\ 
the  Athena-urn,  and  other  leading  journals 
and  periodicals,  his  first  sustained  work 
being  "  Singleton  Fontenoy,"  jujblished  in 
1850,  which  immediately  gave  him  a  posi- 
tion among  men  of  letters.  He  delivered, 
in  1853,  a  very  spirited  course  of  lectures  on 
*'  Satires  and  Satirists,''  issued  in  a  volume 
the  year  after,  and  published  in  1855,  the 
remarkably  clever  novel  of  "  Eustace  Con- 
yers,"  which  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man. In  1857  he  was  induced  to  stand  for 
Dumfries;  but  though  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  in  his  favour  he  was  defeated, 
polhng  185  votes.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  fugitive  naval  pieces  under 
the  title  of  "Sketches  in  IJltramarine." 
His  papers  in  the  Quarterhi  have  been 
published  in  a  seiiarate  volume,  with  an  ac- 
ceptation due  to  their  undoubted  merit. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Thackeray,  a  most 
graceful  and  generous  memoir'  of  whom  he 
published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.     Mr 


Hanu.ay  afterwards  reiui>ved  to  Edinburgh 
to  edit  the  Courant  newspaper,  which  he 
conducted  with  great  ability,  .and  with  great 
advantage  to  literature,  for  several  years, 
but  he  has  recently  gone  to  London  to  edit 
a  first  class  paijer  in  the  metropolis. 

HARVEY,  Geokge,  R.S.A.,  Scottish 
painter,  was  born  in  1806  at  St  Ninians, 
Fifeslnre.  Whilst  serving  his  time  with  a 
bciokseller,  he  employed  every  spare  moment 

allowed  til  enter  the  Trustees'  Academy  as 
a  stuileiit  of  art,  his  iirogress  was  iiropor- 
tionably  ra|.iil.     From  the  first,  Mr  Har- 

Soutland,  but  it  was  hmg  before  they  ac- 
quired anything  like  equal  favour  in  Eng- 
land. He  has,  of  course,  painted  many 
Iiicturessinall  in  size  and  trifling  in  subject ; 
but  the  majority  have  been  characterised  by 
seriousness  of  purpose,  and  a  thoughtful 
develo)iment  of  the  conception.  Especially 
has  he  laboured  on  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish Covenanters  and  the  English  Puritans. 
Among  his  chief  works  are,  — "  Covenanters' 
Preaching,"  1830;  Covenanters'  Eapti.sm,'' 
1831;  '■  Coven.anter.s' Communion,"  1840; 
"The  Duke  of  Argyll  an  hour  before  his 
Execution,"  1842;  "Eunv.an  iu  Bedford 
Jail,"  1838  ;  "  First  Reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Crypt  of  St  Paul's,"  1847  ;  "  t^uitting 
the  Manse,"  1848;  "Highland  Funeral," 
1844;  "Glen  Enterkiu,"  1846;  "Sabbath 
in  the  Glen,"  1858.  Several  of  these  have 
been  engraved.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  having 
become  associate  at  its  foundation,  in  182(), 
and  member  in  1829. 

H  A  S  T I  E,  Alexander,  of  Camock. 
This  gentleman  was  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Robert  Hastie  and  Couq-any, 
merchants  in  Glasgow,  trading  to  the  East 
Indies  .and  America,  and  was  born  iu  Glas- 
gow on  the  24th  April  1805.  His  father, 
Robert  Hastie,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  was 
a  man  of  singular  excellence,  and  one  who, 
in  a  rare  degree,  united  the  i;ifts  of  a  culti- 
vated intellect  with  the  aflfections  of  a  warm 
and  kiuil  heart.  In  the  langu.age  of  our 
day,  he  was  a  self-m.ide  man,  but  he  rose 
by  the  force  of  a  sujierior  character.  In 
business,  Roliert  Hastie  comliined  enter- 
talent,  fountled  a  mercantile  house,  which 
became  ime  of  the  most  respectaljle  in  Glas- 
gow. The  widow  of  tins  remarkable  man, 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  lived  till  1864,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  fine  old  Christian 
lady — homely  and  unpretending — with  a 
natural  gracefulness  of  manner,  which  be- 
tokened a  superior  mind.  The  attachment 
was  strong  between  her  and  her  son.  For 
many  years  they  kept  house  together,  and 
his  conduct  towards  her  throughout,  was  a 
lieautiful  example  of  filial  affection.  Such 
were  the  domestic  influences  uniler  which 
Mr  Alexander  Hastie  was  reared,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  had  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  his  character.  He 
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received  a  liberal  education  in  Glasgow.    It 
marks  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements,  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  , 
rents,  that  about  the  year  1822,  when  only 


■was  left  much  to  himself;  and  where, 
the  school  of  self-reliance,  he  nurtured  t 
qualities  which  were  to  fit  him  for  a  mo 
responsible  position.  Meanwhile,  the  bui 
ness  at  home  was  growing  rapidly,  and  as 
his  assistance  in  it  became  indispensable,  " 
was  recalled  from  the  colony  in  February 
1827,  a  month  or  two  before  his  father's 
death.  This  event  left  him  head  of  the 
firm,  and  in  full  charge  of  the  home  depart- 
ment of  a  prosperous  trade.  His  h'fe  as  a 
merchant  in  his  native  city  now  commenced 
for  good  or  ill.  Years  of  hard  labour  fol- 
lowed, in  which  we  hear  nothing  of  hira, 
but  in  which  he  was  not  only  steadily  build- 
ing up  a  fortune,  but  making  for  himself  an 
enduring  name  as  an  unblemished  example 
of  the  commercial  virtues.  Eight  years 
after  the  commencement  of  his  career  he 
begins  to  come  into  notice,  and  in  two  years 
more — viz,  in  1837,  he  made  his  first  venture 
into  public  life  by  entering  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. When  his  great  natural  caution  is 
taken  into  account,  we  may  conclude  that 
by  this  time  his  success  in  the  world  had 
already  been  so  decided  as  to  warrant  some 
share  of  his  attention  being  devoted  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  community.  The 
ten  preceding  years  of  exclusive  application 
to  business  must  have  been  marked  by  no 
ordinary  diligence  and  ability.  Thence- 
forth his  business  was  not  neglected,  for  he 
stiU  maintained  a  strict  personal  control 
over  his  affairs,  but  much  of  his  time  was 
given  to  the  service  of  his  feUow-citizens. 
In  1846,  Mr  Hastie  became  the  foremost 
public  man  in  the  city— its  chief  magistrate, 
— as  high  in  reputation  as  in  office, — looked 
up  to  by  aU  with  fervid  esteem  and  un- 
limited trust.  On  closer  acquaintance  he 
was  found  to  be  worthy  of  this  confidence. 
Some  of  the  qualities  which  are  necessary 
to  complete  success  might  be  wanting,  but 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  more 
solid  abilities  which  fitted  him  for  doing 
good  service  to  the  public, — integrity,  know- 
ledge of  business,  industry,  punctuality. 
His  very  appearance  commanded  respect. 
Manly  strength,  intelligence,  and  thought- 
ful seriousness,  were  expressed  in  his  frame 
and  countenance.  One  could  not  look  on 
him  without  being  impressed  with  his  supe- 
riority,— tall,  well-made,  massive,  not  old 
enough  to  be  venerable,  but  mature  enough 
to  be  honoured,  without  one  trace  of  vanity 
or  self-importance.  Outside  observers,  who 
took  an  interest  in  Council  proceedings,  soon 
fixed  on  Mr  Hastie  as  a  man  of  mark,  and 
kept  their  eye  on  him  as  one  likely  to  rise. 
In  addition  to  earnestness  of  purpose,  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  matters  under  con- 
sideration an  able  mind  and  sound  informa- 
tion. There  was  no  shaming,  no  trifling, 
no  factious  opposition,  no  speaking  for 
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speaking's  sake.  When  he  spoke  it  was  to 
the  point,  and  his  words  hit  the  mark.  Ex- 
cluding from  his  attention  things  irrelevant, 
and  concentrating  his  mind  on  what  was  ne- 
cessary and  important,  he  imparted  by  thia 
means  a  real  value  to  his  labours,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  be  busy,  he  had  the  power  of 
putting  through  his  hands  a  large  amount 
of  worlf.  During  the  period  that  he  united 
in  his  person  the  offices  of  Provostand  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  city,  for  which  he 
was  elected  representative  first  in  1847,  and 
again  in  1852,  he  was  fully  occupied.  Yet 
there  was  no  flurry  and  fuss  in  his  manner ; 
collected  and  deliberate,  he  discharged  his 
many  duties  with  graceful  ea«e,  and  quiet 
but  quick  despatch.  Had  he  filled  his  term 
of  office  as  Lord  Provost,  more  time  would 
have  been  given  to  his  character  to  impress 
itself  on  the  public ;  but,  resigning  this 
office,  th.at  his  undivided  attention  might 
be  devoted  to  the  other,  he  entered  a  new 
sphere,  in  which,  to  a  large  extent,  he  was 
withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  the 
citizens.  He  took  with  him  to  Parliament 
the  many  excellent  qualities  which  raised 
him  to  the  first  place  of  honour  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  in  that  higher  position  he 
continued  with  the  same  faithfulness  to 
serve  his  generation.  The  testimony  borne 
to  his  worth  in  sending  him  to  ParHament 
was  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  he 
was  a  Dissenter  and  a  Voluntary.  He  was 
the  first  Dissenter  that  sat  for  the  city  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  not  also  the  first 
who  occupied  the  civic  chair.  To  this  ele- 
vation he  rose,  not  in  spite  of  his  principles, 
but  because  of  them.  His  own  reason  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  pat  in  nomination 
was  a  desire  to  break  down  the  "  clique" 
influence  which  had  hitherto  managed  elec- 
tions ;  but,  however  much  this  element 
might  enter  into  the  contest,  it  was  the  pre- 
dominance of  Dissent  that  placed  him  in 
power.  This  was  a  new  thing  in  Glasgow, 
and  we  mark  in  it  a  total  change  of  religious 
sentiment  in  the  community.  The  old 
enmity  against  Dissenters  had  given  place 
to  more  liberal  views,  and  principles  once 
abhored  were  now  in  favour.  This  change 
was  powerfully  assisted  by  the  Disruption 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  Dissent 
had  of  itself  been  growing,  and  through  the 
increase  of  wealth  among  its  members,  had 
found  admission  to  the  best  circles  of  so- 
ciety. To  be  a  Dissenter  had  ceased  to  be 
proach,  and  the  old  temjitation  to  de- 
sert its  ranks  on  rising  in  the  world  had  lost 
much  of  its  powei-.  Conscious  of  their 
strength.  Dissenters  only  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  it  ;  and  this  opportunity 
thejf  found  in  the  return  of  Mr  Hastie. 
Their  choice  could  not  have  been  fixed  on  a 
truer  man.  During  the  ten  years  he  sat  in 
Parliament,  it  may  be  freely  said  of  him 
that  he  was  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him.  He  earried  with  him  into  the  Hduse 
entire  purity  of  motive,  and  was  second  to 
none  there  in  the  conscientious  endeavour 
to  do  his  duty.    In  the  busiest  time  of  his 
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life,  as  a  merchant,  he  did  not  work  so  hard 
as  he  wrought  as  a  legirtlator.  Besides 
watching  the  progress  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  and  attending  to  the 
varied  interests  of  a  large  constituency,  he 
served  in  committees,  the  work  of  which 
requires  much  patient  consideration ;  and 
through  the  entire  session,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  holidays,  he  had  scarcely  a  va- 
cant hour.  Those  who  wished  to  see  him 
were  sure  to  find  him  at  the  post  of  duty. 
The  exhausting  work  of  these  laborious 
sessions  shortened  his  life,  as  it  has  the 
Uvea  of  many  more.  Rather  a  worker  than 
a  speaker,  he  seldom  addressed  the  House  ; 
but  one  who  sat  with  him  in  Parliament, 
and  who  knew  him  intimately,  says  that 
when  he  did  "he  was  listened  to  with  at- 
tention. The  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
was  generally  one  of  which  he  was  complete 
master,  and  this  secured  for  him  the  eai-s  of 
members."  The  same  authority  testifies 
that,  though  ''cautious  in  forming  friend- 
ships in  the  House,  he  ever  proved  himself 
a  warm,  judicious,  and  kind  friend  to  those 
who  had  his  confidencs."  He  was  identified 
with  the  Liberal  party,  but  followed  no  lead 
in  politics,  and  exercised  an  independent 
judgment  in  the  disposal  of  his  votes.  The 
cotemporary  already  quoted  describes  him 
as  "liberal  and  consistent."  Having  no 
personal  and  selfish  ends  to  serve,  he  was 
careful  to  maintain  such  a  relation  to  the 
Government  as  reserved  for  him  perfect 
freedom  of  action.  Yet  he  was  not  the  less 
respected,  for  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  honoured  by  Government  with  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  "  Universities  Commis- 
sion."    Services  so  faithful  deserved  well  of 


the  honour  he  solicited.  Too  pure-minded 
and  honourable  to  have  recourse  to  ques- 
tionable arts  for  attaining  popularity,  he 
said,  on  the  day  of  nomination—"  I  throw 
myself,  gentlemen,  on  the  constituency.  I 
take  you  for  my  committee."  This  bold 
appeal  bespoke  a  mind  of  conscious  recti- 
tude ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  conscious 
rectitude  he  asked  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  poll,  but  added—"  Should  you  think 
otherwise,  and  if  I  am  left  out,  I  will  return 
to  mere  private  Ufe  without  a  pang  of  regret. 
I  will  return  with  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  discharged  my  duties  to  you,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, and  to  my  country. "  The  laps& 
of  ten  years  produces  many  changes  in  the 
public  mind  as  well  as  m  the  relations  of 
parties,  and  it  was  no  unusual  result  for  a 
new  candidate  to  be  preferred  to  an  old 
servant.  The  veering  wind  of  public  favour 
is  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  no  wise  man  will 
think  it  strange  if,  after  filling  his  sails  for 
a  while,  it  leave  him  becalmed.  It  was 
with  an  undisturbed  equanimity  that  he 
accepted  the  adverse  decision.  The  self- 
possession  of  a  well-regulated  mind  appeared 
in  every  sentence  of  the  speech  he  delivered 
at  the  close  of  the  contest.  "  Every  man 
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in  fighting  a  battle  wishes  to  win,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  win  ;  I  did,  and  I  expected  to  wm. 
But  1  can  retire,  I  think,  among  my  friends 
ithout  the  least  regret  at  having  lost  the 

most  of 

emished 

name,  unstained  by  jobbery,  unsullied  by 
calumny."  Confident  that  those  who  came 
after  him  would  point  to  his  name  as  that 
of  "an  honest  man,"  he  found  in  this  a 
solace  beyond  the  acclaim  of  victory.  The 
loss  of  the  election  did  not  deprive  him  of 
the  reward  of  his  work.  This  he  carried 
with  him  in  the  approval  of  his  conscience. 
Making  no  parade  of  his  services,  seeking 
no  opportunities  of  magnifying  himself  in 
public  estimation,  he  did  his  duty  quietly 
and  without  ostentation.  His  sense  of 
honour  and  natural  modesty  shrank  from 
the  self-praise  of  those  who  sound  a  trumpet 
before  them.  Giving  himself  to  his  work, 
he  was  content  to  let  it  speak  for  him.  The 
golden  wisdom  of  silence  was  preferable,  in 
his  estimation,  to  the  silvery  flow  of  words. 
In  the  address  referred  to  there  is  one  senti- 
ment which  will  be  concurred  in  by  all  who 
have  any  experience  of  popular  assemblies, 
in  which  freedom  of  speech  is  allowed—"  I_ 
know  of  no  greater  pest  in  the  House  of" 
Commons  than  a  man  who  is  fond  of  speak- 
ing, or  a  man  of  less  influence  than  a  talker." 
The  public  conduct  of  Mr  Hastie  was  an 
index  to  his  character.  There  are  some  men 
who  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  acquit  themselves  with  applause  in  a 
conspicious  position,  whose  private  life  will 
not  bear  scrutiny.  But  he  had  not  two 
characters.  A  grave  sincerity  reigned  over 
all  his  movements,  whether  in  pubhc  or  in 
private.  Nothing  more  distinctly  impressed 
itself  on  those  who  knew  him  than  the 
solidity  of  his  character,  and  this  solidity 
was  based  on  religious  convictions.  He  was 
an  earnest  beUever  in  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  lived  under  the  influence 
of  his  faith  in  Christ.  His  retirement  from 
pubhc  life  gave  him  "  leisure  to  be  good." 
Naturally  thoughtful  and  serious,  doubtless 
he  would  be  led,  in  his  seclusion,  not  only  to 
look  back  on  the  past,  but  to  anticipate  the 
future.  On  all  subjects  that  concerned  him- 
self his  lips  were  sealed  except  to  the  friend 
of  his  bosom,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
communicative  on  his  religious  experience. 
But  feeling  is  the  deeper  for  being  suppressed, 
and  the  hidden  life  may  be  the  more  real 
that  it  is  still.  Like  the  sunset  of  a  summer 
evening  were  his  closing  years.  The  hustle 
of  the  world  had  died  away,  and  left  him  free 
to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of  reflection. 
Domestic  in  his  dispositions,  he  loved  his 
home,  aud  sweetened  the  intercourse  of  it 
with  affection.  His  rule  over  his  house  was 
the  mild  rule  of  wisdom  and  kindness. 
Without  being  asserted,  his  authority  was 
felt,  and  those  graceful  arrangements  which 
make  home  happy  were  directed  as  by  a 
hand  that  waa  not  seen.  His  tastes  were 
simple  and  his  habits  regular.  To  those 
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who  leant  on  him  and  looked  to  Mm  for 
guidance  in  the  affairs  of  life,  his  judicious- 
ness made  liis  counsel  invaluable.  He  never 
obtruded  his  advice,  but  it  was  not  withheld 
when  sought.  To  a  iienetratinp  insight  into 
character  he  added  Imowledge  of  the  world, 
and  was  well  informed  on  all  subjects  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  directed.  In 
most  men  there  are  weak  points  in  which 
they  lay  themselves  open  to  a  smile,  if  nqt 
something  more  severe  ;  but  the  keenest  eye 
could  discern  no  such  weakness  in  him.  His 
natural  dignity  was  sustained  so  perfectly  in 
every  position  of  life  as  to  repel  liberties  and 
command  respect.  Tlie  essential  kindliness 
of  his  nature  and  his  good  sense  made  him 
accessible,  conversable,  friendly.  He  could 
unbend  like  other  men ;  he  hiid  his  lighter 
hours ;  but  in  his  most  familiar  moods  no 
new  phase  of  charivcter  appeared.  The  self- 
cemmand  he  maintained  never  allowed  him 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  propriety,  and  to 
his  most  intim.ate  friends  he  was  always  like 
himself.  The  ties  that  bound  him  to  life 
were  silken  in  their  softness.  Tender  even 
to  tears  was  his  attachment  to  those  who 
shared  in  his  worlcUess  love.  In  January 
1864,  Mr  Hastie  had  an  attack  of  cerebral 
paralysis,  from  which  he  only  partially  re- 
covered. He  was  seen  again  in  his  old 
haunts,  and  in  his  accustomed  seat  in  the 
house  of  God  ;  but  he  was  not  the  same  man, 
and  those  who  knew  his  condition  were 
aware  how  precarious  was  his  tenure  of  life. 
Yet  death  always  takes  us  by  surprise,  and 
when  the  summons  arrived,  it  was  startling 
to  hear  that  one  who  had  so  lately  been  seen 
in  public  was  no  more.  This  worthy  man 
expu-ed  on  the  13th  of  August  1864,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  at  Luscar  House, 
near  Dunfermline,  on  Carnock  estate,  a 
property  he  had  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  in  November  18G3. 
The  features  of  his  character  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence  :  ss,gacious  and  prudent, 
honourable  and  upright,  sincere  and  con- 
stant, thoughtful  and  sp.iring  of  words— he 
feared  God  and  eschewed  evil  "  Life's 
fitful  fever  o'er,  he  sleeps  well,"  in  the  un- 
broken stillness  of  a  spot  sweetly  rural,  far 
removed  from  the  din  of  cities,  and  shaded 
by  the  ivied  ruin  of  an  old  sanctuary,  in 
which,  for  many  generations,  the  Gospel  of 
Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  was 
preached  to  sinners.  Mr  Hastie  was  mar- 
ried on  the  28th  January  1852,  to  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Napier,  Esq.  of 
West  Sherndon,  by  whom  he  h.ad  issue  ;  two 
daughters,  namely,  Isabella  Napier,  and 
Jane  Alexia. 

HAXTON,  John,  farmer,  Drumnod,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1 817.  An  excellent  scholar, 
extensively  read,  and  well  informed  on  sub- 
jects of  general  knowledge,  he  was  an  agri- 
culturist by  profession,  and  as  such  prose- 
cuted with  zeal  whatever  tended  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  th.at  department.  For  tliis 
purpose  he  spent  a  winter  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  lecturer  on  chemistry,  with  whom  Mr 
Haxton  studied,  said  of  hun,  that  the  Fife 
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farmer  (so  he  designated  him)  was  the  best 
pr.actical  chemist  in  liis  class.  Mr  Haxton 
took  sjiecial  delight  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  br,anches  of  his  profession  ;  .and,  in 
order  tliat  he  might  have  greater  scope  for 
prosecuting  these,  he  accepted  of  the  editor- 
ship of  an  agricidtural  journ.il  in  Dublm — a 
journal  which,  in  his  hands,  rose  not  more 
in  its  circulation  than  in  the  style  ami  quaUty 
of  its  articles.  But  the  incessant  tear  and 
wear  of  such  a  life  proved  too  much  for  his 
feeble  constitution.  With  a  body  subject  to 
the  inroads  of  disease,  and  liable,  we  may  say, 
to  jieriodical  returns  of  racldng  pain,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  home,  and 
he  did  so  shattered  in  liealtli.  l>y  means  of 
a  previous  arrangement  with  a  kind  and 
considerate  laudli>rd  who  sy ni]  latbised  with 
his  tastes,  and  who,  then  and  afterwards, 
was  re.ady  to  further  his  views,  Ids  farm  was 
retained  for  him  while  he  was  in  Ireland, 
and  he  was  afterwards  spared  to  Uve  among 
us  for  several  years.  Notwithstanding  ever- 
recurring  infirmity,  often  accompanied  by 
prostrating  pain,  he  carried  off,  once  and 
.again,  the  first  prizes  offered  for  essays  by 
the  pi'inci]ial  Agiicultural  Societies  of  Scot- 
land and  EngLand.  What  is  more  wonder- 
ful to  those  who  knew  the  sufferings  he 
endured,  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  im- 


the  character  of  being  a  standard  work.  It 
was  no  pretension  on  the  part  of  sucli  a  man 
to  think  of  offering  himself  for  the  Chair  of 
Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinljurgh  ; 
and  it  was  no  defeat  that,  with  others  of 
high  name,  and  having  been  late  in  taking 
the  field,  he  declined  to  press  his  claims.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  better 
health  and  a  longer  lite,  (he  died  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age)  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  would  have  been 
within  his  reach.  As  it  was,  his  reputation 
brought  him  letters  and  visits  from  men  of 
eminence  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  he  left  agriculture  his  debtor. 
Passing  over  much  that  in  other  circum- 
stances might  have  been  noticed  on  this 
subject,  let  us  speak  of  Mr  Haxton  as  a 
Christian  man,  and  an  elder  of  the  church. 
It  is  well  known  how  justly  and  unblame- 
ably  he  behaved  himself  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow  men.  But  all  do  not  know 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  cultivated  sacred 
literature  and  theology  ;  wh.atover,  in  short, 
in  its  more  direct  bearing  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  could  make  him  better  acquainted  with 
its  meaning,  and  bring  him  more  under  it* 
influence.  Not  to  speak  of  the  manifest 
evidence  which  his  walk  and  conversation 
afforded  of  secret  communion  with  God,  the 
other  ordinances  of  grace  were  his  dehght. 
Family  worship  was  with  him  no  form. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  channel  of 
Divine  communication  with  his  house- 
hold. The  Word  read  was  his  meditation 
and  sjiiritual  food  ;  and  he  sought  to  impress 
its  truths  .and  lessons  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
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exercise.  On  missionary  prayer  nieetinya 
he  conscientiously  attended  ;  and,  when  h( 
took  his  turn  with  the  other  elderg  in  lead 
ing  the  devotional  part  of  the  service,  it  will 
be  rememljured  with  what  earnestness, 
warmth,  and  furvour,  ho  bore  the  interests 
of  the  en-relation,  of  the  chiircl 
and  of  the  world,  liefore  tile  thrni.e.  His 
hi-nkeii  health  inturruiited  attunijits  whicli 
he  niaile  to  teach  in  the  .Sal.l.ath  Sch..ol,  and 
on  other  ocea.sions,  to  promote  tlu^  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  reliLrioi.s  trainin-  of 
yoiin-  men.  For  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
those  immediately  under  hia  ehart;e,  as  a 
master,  he  anxiously  cared.  He  was  able, 
without  much  intermLssion,  to  meet  monthly 
\yith  that  portion  of  the  congregation  as- 
signeil  to  Ins  superintendence  as  an  ehler. 
The  families  were  all  gr.atified  when  his 
eveuiu';  for  jirayer   and   exhortation   came 

sions  have  been  f(uoted  on  the  dying-bed  ; 
and  nowhere  in  the  district  will  his  loss  lie 
more  deeply  felt  and  more  painfully  regretted 
than  among  these,  the  [leople  c(  liis  lieculiar 
charge.  "  To  touch  the  ties,"  says  the 
clergyman  who  preached  Mr  Haxtou's 
funeral  sermon—"  To  touch  the  ties  which 
bound  this  estimable  and  amiable  man  to  a 
large  circle  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends, 
would  fill  me  with  emotion.  Of  hia  widow, 
of  his  widowed  mother  bereft  of  an  only  son, 
and  of  his  sistei-s,  I  dare  not  speak.  I  com- 
mend them  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  God  of  .all  comfort.  To  the 
members  of  this  church  I  would  say,  we 
have  our  duty  to  the  departed,  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  supj: 
under  this  bereavement,  all  combined 
these  words — '  Remember  them  which  have 
the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you 
the  word  of  God  :  whose  faith  follow,  cou- 
sidermg  the  end  of  their  conversation  ;  Jesus 
Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever.'  One  word  more  and  I  shall  be 
done.  I  sjieak  in  the  he.aring  of  some  men 
of  high  respectability  ,as  .agriculturists ;  but 
had  I  the  ear  of  the  whole  proprietorship 
.and  ten.T,ntry  of  Fife,  or  had  I  the  ear  of  that 
society  which  originated  in  the  laborious,  be- 
.uevolent ,  and  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
Harry  Stu.art  of  Oathlaw,  and  which,  under 
noble  presidency,  is  seeking  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  agi-icultural  labourers,  and 
to  jiromote  their  mor.al  advancement,  I 
would  s,ay,  that  no  means  can  be  efficacious 
.and  of  permauent  benefit  which  shall  not 
contempl.ate  something  hke  home-mission 
work  liy  those  who  are  in  the  position  which 
the  late  Mr  Haxton  oocupietl.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  that  class  of  men  among 
whom  it  is  ray  privilege  to  dwell,  and  many 
of  whom,  I  know,  are  possessed  of  sterling 
worth  .and  piety.  B\it  as  a  country  minis- 
ter, enjoying  m.any  faciUties  for  my  work 
living  in  what  is  still,  as  Chalmers  called  it, 
the  peaceful  vale'  of  Kllmany  ;  and  not 
ignormg  the  responsibiUties  of  the  office  I 
hold  m  common  with  excellent  men  in  this 
district,  I  nevertheless  say,  that  I  despair 


of  seeing  the  true  elevation  of  our  rural 
labourers  realized  independently  of  elevated 
piety  and  Christian  zeal  on  the  part  of  our 
re.sident  gentry  and  tenant  farmers.     Ko- 
lirion  does  not  come  to. them  as  a  beggaft 
whose  appeals  they  may  trifle  with  and  dis- 
miss.    It  comes  to  them,   it  is  true,  with 
beseeching  earnestness,  on  their  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  those  around  them.     But 
it  comes  to  them  also  with  the  imperious 
authority  of  that  God  with  whom  we  have 
all  to  do  ;  and,  pointing  to  one  to  whose  rare 
gifts  and  acquirements  it  added  rarer  graces, 
adorning  his  life  with  the  work  of  faith,  the 
labour  of  love,  and  the  patience  of  hope.  It 
says— God  gi-ant  that  it  may  be  prevailingly 
— '  Go  ye  and  do  Kkewise.' "    We  cannot 
forbear,    in    conclusion,     to    quote    some 
sentences  from  a  letter  of  a  gentleman  o£ 
'  igh  position.     They  are  not  more  honour- 
ig  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Haxton  than  they 
-e  to  him  that  penned  them  : — "  We  have 
it   unfrequently  examples  of  men  cut  off 
hile  engaged  in  the  most  exempUary  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  their  station  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  lay- 
man of  distinguished  literary  talent  follow- 
ing the  p.ath  of  an  humble  disciple  of  Christ. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rehgion  of 
most  literary  men  is  the  religion  of  Dickens 
—a  religion  of  poetry  .and  sentiment,  but 
not  the  religion  of  the  Bible.     To  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is 
in  our  day,  pre-eminently  added,  the  pride 
of  intellect.      Mr  Haxton  afforded  a  very 
rare  example   of  high  literary  attainment 
combined  with  great  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  both  sanctified  by  tht 
spirit  of  a  Christian.      I  sympathise  very 
sincerely  with  you  in  losing  such  an  elder 
and  such  a  friend  ;  and  I  trust  that  this  dis- 
pensation may  be  blessed  to  your  congrega- 
tion and  to  all  in  the  neighbourhood."    Mr 
H.axton  died  at  Drumnod  on  the  Ifith  of 
March  1856. 

HAY,  Sir  James,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
bom  at  Wester  Pitcorthie,  in  Cambee 
parish,  about  the  year  1578.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Barcl.ay  of  Inner- 
Nellie,  by  her  second  husband.  Sir  James 
lay    of    Kingask    and    Foodie,    son    of 


iris  of  KinuouL  Sir  James  being  intro- 
duced at  Court,  became  one  of  the  many 
favourites  of  King  James  VI.,  and  accom- 
p.anied  that  mon.arch  to  England  in  1003. 
He  had  a  grant  of  the  name  and  title  of  Lord 
. ,  but  without  a  seat  in  Parliament.  In 
1615  he  was  adv.anced  to  the  English  Peerage 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Hay  of  Sauley, 
'-    Yorkshire,  and  the  following  year  was 


was  afterwards  sworn  in  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  in  1618,  was  created 
Viscount  Doncaster.  In  161'J  he  went  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  ;  in  1622,  a  second  time  as 
amb.assador  to  Franco  ;  .and  ho  was  created 
Earl  of  Carlisle  the  same  year.  Ho  held  the 
210 
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office  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  from 
1616  till  his  death— was  Groom  of  the  Stole 
to  James  VI. ,  and  was  invested  withsthe 
Order  of  the  Garter.  Under  Charles  I.  he 
was  continued  in  his  offices,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes.  Lord 
Clarendon  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  nobleman: — "He  came  into  England 
■with  King  James,  as  a  gentleman  ;  under  no 
other  character  than  aa  a  person  well  quali- 
fied liy  his  breeding  in  France,  and  by  study 
in  humane  learning,  in  which  he  bore  a  good 
part  in  the  entertainment  of  the  King,  who 
much  delighted  in  that  exercise,  and  by  those 
means,  and  notable  gracefulness  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  afFabiUty.  in  which  he  excelled, 
he  had  wrought  himself  into  a  ])articular  in- 
terest with  his  master,  and  into  greater 
affection  and  esteem  with  the  whole  English 
nation,  than  any  other  of  his  countrymen, 
by  choosing  their  friendships  and  conversa- 
tion, and  really  preferring  it,  to  any  of  his 
own,  inasmuch,  upon  the  King  making 
him  Gentleman  of  his  own  Bed-Chamber, 
and  Viscount  Doncaster,  by  his  royal  media- 
tion he  obtained  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Lord  Denny,  to  be  given  him 
in  marriage,  by  which  he  had  a  fair  fortune 
in  land  provided  for  any  issue  he  should 
have,  and  which  his  son,  by  that  lady,  lived 
long  to  enjoy.  He  was  surely  a  man  of  the 
greatest  expense  in  liis  own  person  of  any  in 
the  age  he  lived,  and  introduced  more  of  that 
expense  in  the  excess  of  clothes  and  diet, 
than  any  other  man,  and  was,  indeed,  the 
original  of  all  these  inventions  from  which 
others  did  but  transcribe  copies.  He  had  a 
great  universal  understanding,  and  could 
have  taken  as  much  delight  in  any  other 
way,  if  he  had  thought  any  other  as  pleasant 
and  worth  his  care.  But  he  found  business 
was  attended  with  more  rivals  and  vexations, 
and  he  thought,  with  much  less  pleasure,  and 
not  more  innocence.  He  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and 
a  most  accomplished  courtier  ;  and  after 
having  spent  in  a  very  jovial  lite,  £400,000, 
which,  upon  a  strict  computation,  he  received 
from  the  Crown,  he  left  not  a  house  nor  an 
acre  of  land  to  be  remembered  by."  The 
extravagance  and  voluptuous  style  of  living 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  were  the  means  which 
he  used  to  secure  his  advancement.  While 
other  supplicants  wasted  their  time  in  ex- 
posing past  services  rendered  to  the  royal 
cause,  or  puzzled  their  brains  in  devising 
schemes  that  might  merit  the  royal  patron- 
age, Master  Jamie  Hay  gave  the  King  a 
dinner,  and  that  did  his  business  at  once. 
This  fact  is  well  authenticated  by  contem 
porary  historians  ;  and  Weldon,  among 
others,  says,  that  his  first  favour  arose  from 
a  most  strange  and  costly  feast  which  he 
gave  the  King.  But  Hay's  choice  cookery 
and  magnificent  expenditure  did  more  than 
this  ;  they  conciliated  the  esteem  and  good- 
will of  the  Enghsh  uobiUty  and  courtiers, 
who  were  most  rancorously  jealous  of  all 
Scotch  favourites  and  courtiers  ;  nor,  though 
bis  rise  was  astonishingly  rapid,  and  the 


enormous  sums  he  received  from  thesovereign 
notorious,  did  they  ever  shew  any  malice  or 
hatred  against  him.  With  every  fresh  rise 
his  magnificence  increased,  and  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  his  repasts,  seemed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  prove  him  a  man  made  for 
the  highest  fortune  ana  fit  for  any  rank — 

Atticuseximie  si  coenat  lautus  habetur." 
As  an  example  of  his  prodigality  and  waste- 
ful extravagance,  Osborne  tells  us  that  he 
cannot  forget  one  of  the  attendants  of  the 
King,  who,  at  a  feast  made  by  this  monster 
in  excess,  "eat  to  his  single  share  a  whole 
pye,  reckoned  to  my  lord  at  £10,  being  com- 
posed of  ambergris,  magisterial  of  pearl, 
musk,  &c.  But  perhaps  the  most  notable 
instance  of  his  voluptuousness,  is  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  his  ambition  that 
his  suppers  should  please  the  taste  alone, 
the  eye  must  also  be  gratified,  and  this  was 
his  device.  The  company  was  ushered  in  to  a 
table  covered  with  the  most  elegant  art,  and 
the  greatest  profusion — all  that  the  silver- 
smith, the  shewer,  the  confectioner,  or  the 
cook  could  produce.  While  the_  company 
was  examining  and  admiring  this  delicate 
display,  the  viands  of  course  grew  cold  and 
unfit  for  such  fastidious  palates.  The  whole, 
therefore,  called  the  ante-supper,  was  sud- 
denly removed,  and  another  supper,  quite 
hot,  and  containing  the  exact  duplicate  of 
the  former,  was  served  in  its  place. 

HAY,  Marquess  of  Tweeddalb.— The 
family  of  William  ue  Haya  settled  in 
Lothian  nearly  seven  centuries  ago,  and 
filled  the  office  of  Royal  Butler  during  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  XV.  He  married  Juliana, 
daughter  of  Ranalph  de  SouUs,  feudal  Lord 
of  Liddisdale  ;  and  died  about  the  year  1170. 
John,  the  eighth  Baron  Hay  of  Y ester,  was 
created,  1st  December  1646,  Earl  of  Tweed- 
dale,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever. 
His  Lordship  had  command  of  a  regiment 
in  the  royal  army  at  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  in  King  Charles  I.'s  reign.  He 
married  first,  Jane,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Dunfermline,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  John  ;  and,  second,  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  Eglintou,  by 
whom  he  had  another  son,  William,  whose 
descendant,  Robert  Hay,  Esq.,  left,  with 
other  issue,  WiUiam  Hay,  Esq.  of  Drum- 
melzier  and  Whittinghame,  and  .  Robert 
Hay,  Esq.  of  Limplum,  both  of  whom  were 
married,  and  had  issue.  His  lordship  died 
in  1654,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
John,  second  earl ;  who  was  advanced,  17tn 
December  1694,  to  the  dignities  of  Viscount 
Walden,  Earl  of  Gifford,  and  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male 
whatsoever.  His  lordship  married  Lady 
Jane  Scott,  daughter  of  Walter  Scott,  first 
Earl  of  Buccleuch,  by  whom  he  had  issue — 
John,  his  successor,  second  marquis,  bom 
in  1645.  His  lordship  married,  in  1666, 
Lady  Anne  Alaitlaod,  only  child  and  heiress 
of  John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale  ;  and  had, 
with  two  daughters  and  two  other  sons, 
Charles,  third  marquis,  who  died  iu  1715  j 
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leaving,  by  Susan  his  wife,  daugliter  of 
William  and  Anne.  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  and  widow  of  John,  Earl  of 
Dunduuald,  John,  fourth  marquis,  an  ex- 
traordinary Lord  of  Session,  and  the  last 
person  who  held  a  similar  ajipointment. 
His  lordship  married,  in  1748,  frauces, 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Granville,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1762  by  his  only  surviving 
son,  George,  fifth  marquis,  who  died  a  minor 
in  1770,  when  the  honours  reverted  to  his 
uncle,  George,  sixth  marquis.  This  noble- 
man died,  without  issue,  in  1787,  when  the 
honours  reverted  to  his  kinsman,  George, 
seventh  marquis.  This  nobleman,  bom  in 
1753,  married,  in  1785,  Lady  Hannah  Char- 
lotte Maitland,  daughter  of  James,  seventh 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Dy  whom  he  had  issue — 

HAY,  George,  Baron  Hay  of  Yester, 
1646  Earl  of  Tweeddale,  1694  Mai-quis  of 
Tweeddale,  Earl  of  Gifford,  Viscount  of 
Walden  ;  Hereditary  Bailie  or  Chamberlain 
of  the  Lordship  of  Dunfermline  ;  a  Repre- 
sentative Peer;  K.T.  and  C.B.  ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Haddingtonshire  ;  General  in 
the  Army,  and  Colonel  of  the  30th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot ;  born  1787  ;  succeeded  his 
father,  George,  seventh  marquis,  1804 ; 
married,  1816,  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  has  issue, 
L.ady  Susan-Georgiana,  bom  1817 ;  died 
1853;  who  married,  1836,  Lord  Ramsay, 
late  Marquis  of  Dalhousie ;  Lady  Hannah- 
Charlotte,  bom  1818,  maiTied,  1843,  Simon 
Watson  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Earlstoke;  Lady 
Louisa-Jane,  born  1819 ;  married,  1841, 
Eobt.  B.  Wardlaw-Ramsay,  Esq.  of  White- 
hill,  and  has  issue  ;  Lady  Elisabeth,  born 
1820,  married,  1839,  Arthur,  Marquis  of 
Douro,  now  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  Gefirge, 
Earl  of  Gifford,  bom  1822  ;  Lord  Arthur, 
born  1824,  Captain  Grenadier  G  uards ;  Lord 
William-Montagu,  born  1826,  Hon.  E.  I. 
Co.'s  Civil  Service,  Bengal;  Lord  John, 
born  1827,  Captam  R.N.  ;  Lady  Jane,  born 
1830 ;  Lady  Julia,  born  1831 ;  Lord  Charles, 
bom  1833,  Lieutenant  2d  Foot  ;  Lord 
Frederick,  born  1835  ;  Lady  Emily,  born 
1836,  married,  1856,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P. 
for  Tamworth. 

HAY,  Rear-Admiral  Lord  John,  was  ; 
the  third  son  of  George,  seventh  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale.  He  was  bom  on  the  1st  April 
1793.  He  entered  the  British  navy  as  a 
first-class  volunteer,  on  the  4th  December 
1804,  on  board  the  Monarch,  Capt.  Searle  ; 
and  he  rose,  during  bis  distinguished  career, 
through  the  various  grades  of  his  profession, 
to  that  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  which 
he  obtained  just  before  his  death.  Lord 
John  Hay  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
skilful  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and 
he-  proved  on  many  occasions  essentially 
useful  to  his  country.  He  lost  his  left  arm 
at  the  cutting-out  of  some  vessels  in  Hyeres 
Bay  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th  July 
1808  he  contributed  to  the  capture,  after  a 
memorably  furious  engagement,  of  the 
Turkish  man- of- war,  Badere  Jaffer.  In 
1815,  hia  lordship  commanded  the  Opossum, 


ra  which  sloop  he  served  in  the  Chiinnel  and 
North  American  stations  until  1818.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  Spanish  Carlist  war.  Lord 
John  Hay  had  charge  of  a  battalion  of 
Marines,  and  acted  as  commodore  of  a  small 
squadron  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  His 
gallant  conduct  in  that  capacity  earned  him 
a  high  reputation — especially  for  the  part 
he  took  at  the  siege  of  Bilboa,  and  subse- 
quently in  aiding  the  British  Legion  at 
Hermani,  and  in  protecting  its  retreat  when 
repulsed  by  the  Carlists.  He  received,  in 
1857,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Charles  III.,  and  the  Companionship  of  the 
Bath.  He  was  also  a  K.C.H.,  and  naval 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen.  In  1846  Lord 
John  Hay  was  appointed  Acting  Superin- 
tendent of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Naval  Construction,  and  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  this  last  office  he 
retained  till  he  was  matle,  on  the  9tli  Feb. 
18.50,  Capt.ain  Superintendent  of  the  Devon- 

Eort  Dockyard.  His  lordship,  who  was  a 
•eputy-Lieutenant  for  Haddingtonshire, 
and  sat  in  Parliament  for  that  shire  in  1820 
and  1830,  married,  2d  Sept.  1846,  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Donald 
Cameron  of  Locheil,  but  had  no  Issue. 
Lord  John  Hay,  who  had  been  declining  for 
a  short  time  previously,  died  shortly  after 
at  St  Michaels  Terrace,  Stoke,  Plymouth, 
deeply  and  sincerely  regretted,  both  on 
account  of  his  private  -virtues,  and  of  his 
public  worth  as  an  eminently  good  and 
gallant  seaman. 

HENDERSON,  Rev.  Alexander,  an 
eminent  Scottish  clergyman,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  dur- 
ing the  troublous  times  of  the  great  civil 
war.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Creich, 
in  Fife,  in  1583,  and  was  a  cadet  of  the 
Hendersons  of  FordeL  He  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews,  -where  his  ability  gained  for 
him  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
About  the  year  1612  or  1613  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  of  Leuchars.  Hender- 
son was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Epis- 
copalian innovations  ;  and  his  settlement  at 
Leuchars  was  so  unpopular  that,  on  the  day 
of  his  ordination,  the  doors  of  the  church 
havmg  been  nailed  up  by  the  people,  the 
Presbytery  were  obliged  to  force  an  entrance 
by  the  window.  An  entire  change  soon 
took  place  in  his  principles  through  the 
preaching  of  Robert  Brace  of  Kinnaird. 
From  the  period  of  his  conversion  until 
1637,  Henderson  lived  in  retirement,  dili- 
gently prosecuting  his  theological  studies, 
and  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office.  When  the  ecclesiastical  innovations 
of  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  however,  excited  a 
fierce  tumult  in  Edinburgh,  he  stood  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
movement.  He,  with  the  assistance  of 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  prepared  the  "bond" 
for  the  renewal  of  the  National  Covenant, 
signed  in  March  1638.  He  was  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  memorable  General  As- 
sembly held  in  Glasgow  in  November  1638, 
and  by  his  firmness  and  sagacity  conlri- 
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eatly  to  the  succoss  of  its  proceed- 
Ir  Henderson  was  soon  after— (10th 
January  1G39)- translated,  much  against 
his  will,  to  Grey  friars  Church,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  East  Kirk  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1640  the  Town  Council  of  that  city  ap- 
pointed  him  Rector  of  the  University,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  death.  When 
the  Covenanters  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  Mr  Henderson  was  repeatedly 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  King.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1641,  and  again  in 
1043  ;  and  mainly  contributed  to  effect  the 
union  between  the  Scottish  Covenanters  and 
the  English  Parliament.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  famous  Westminster  As- 
sembly, and  spent  three  years  in  London 
aiding  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Parliament.  He  was  appointed  in  1645  to 
assist  the  Commissioners  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  two  Houses  to  negotiate  with 
the  King  at  Uxbridge.  When  Charles,  in 
the  following  year,  sought  refuge  in  the 
Scottish  camp,  he  sent  for  Mr  Henderson, 
who  was  his  chaplain,  and  discussed  with 
him  in  a  series  of  papers  the  question  of 
Episcopal  government,  but  without  any 
result.  Hendei-son,  whose  constitution  was 
worn  out  with  sickness,  fatigue,  and  anxiety, 
resolved  to  return  to  Scotland.  He  reached 
Edinburgh  on  the  llth  of  August  1046,  and 
died  on  the  19th,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriars 
Churchyard.  His  enemies  circulated  a  re- 
port that  his  death  was  hastened  by  remorse 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  the  King  ; 
and  one  of  them  eves  ])ublished  a  forged 
death-bed  declaration  containing  an  exjjress 
renunciation  of  Henderson's  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  a  glowing  eulogium  on  King 
Charles.  Henderson  was  a  divine  of  great 
ability,  learning,  wisdom,  and  integrity, 
and  a  grave  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  was 
the  author  of  three  sermons,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  pamphlets  on  the  questions 
of  the  day. 

HENDERSON,  Dr  Ebenezeb,  the  cele- 
brated missionary,  w.as  born  in  1784,  at  a 
little  hamlet  called  "The  Linn,"  four  and 
a-half  miles  from  Dunfermline.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
a  very  remarkable  man  for  his  station,  and 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Secession  party  in 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  boy,  who  was 
in  after  years  to  extend  his  travels  from 
Heela  to  Vesuvius,  and  from  Tomea  to 
Tiflis,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  be- 
coming early  crippled  for  life  : — "  On  one 
occasion,  when  between  seven  and  eight 
years  old,  the  little  Ebenezer— despite  his 
having  been  promoted  not  many  months 
before  to  the  dignity  of  '  best  man '  at  his 
brother's  wedding— was  caught  in  the  act  of 
perpetrating  some  childish  mischief.  Words 
being  deemed  an  insufficient  corrective,  his 
mother  laid  hold  of  a  stick,  and,  thus  armed, 
she  chased  the  young  ik-liiniucnt  into  the 
house.  Less  dispttseil  to  jieUl  than  at  the 
first,  but  finding  his  l;ist  chance  of  escape 


cut  off,  he  turned  sui-ldenly  round  to  face  his 
pursuer.  The  intended  defiance  met  with  a 
severe  and  unlooked-for  check.  Making  a 
retrograde  movement  as  he  turned,  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  cog  that  stood 
behind  him,  f  uU  of  boiling  whey.  Into  this 
he  fell  back\\  ard,  and  so  terribly  scalded 
both  his  legs,  that  when  able  again  to  ven- 
ture out  of  doors  he  h.ad  to  go  on  crutches, 
with  every  prospect  of  being  a  confirmed 
cripiile.  His  only  occupation  now  was  that 
of  keepuig  guard  over  the  sheep;  his  best 
amusement  that  of  conning  over  all  the 
l)icture-books  that  came  within  his  reach — 
such  as  were  illustrative  of  natural  history 
being  his  chief  deUght.  Happily,  the  penalty 
was  not  life-long.  One  day  he  met  a  stranger, 
an  old  woman  of  the  vagrant,  if  not  of  the 
medicant  tribe,  who  compassioned  his  mis- 
fortune, and  inquired  as  to  the  cause. 
'Puir  bit  laddie,'  she  said,  'it's  a  pity  til 
see  ye  ganging  aboot  on  stilts  ;  gang  hame, 
and  tell  yer  mither  til  tak  the  cog  ye  fell 
intil  -the  sa7iie  cor/,  mark  ye— an'  fill  it  wi' 
boilin'  water,  an'  tell  her  til  pit  yer  legs 
our't,  an'  than  kiverthame  oure  wi'  blankets 
til  keep  the  steam  in,  an'  than  let  her  stritch 
out  ae  leg, -an'  than  the  tither,  betimes,  till 
they  come  stracht.'  This  being  reported  at 
home,  his  mother  acted  on  the  principle 
that  the  attempt  could  at  least  do  no  harm, 
and  might  be  worth  the  making.  Day  by 
d.ayshe  repeated  the  experimt-nt ;  and,  either 
distasteful  of  so  literal  a  '  similia  nimilibus 
curantur,'  or  else  wishful  to  m.uutaiu  the 
credit  of  a  favourite  remedy,  she  added  to 
the  prescription  a  supplemental  rubbing  of 
the  hmbs  with  hog's  lard.  The  gradual  re- 
laxing of  the  contracted  muscles  encouraged 
her  to  ))ersevere,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks  the  cure  was  complete."  Two 
years'  schooUng  at  Dunfermline,  added  to 
a  year  and  a-half  of  pre])aratory  discipline 
at  a  "  roadside  school"  near  the  Linn,  made 
up  the  sum  total  of  his  education  proper. 
At  twelve  years  old,  it  was  time  that  he 
should  be  trained  to  something  in  the  way 
of  handicraft,  though  it  was  a  Uttle  hard  to 
set  him  agoing.  "  His  brother  John,  his 
senior  by  fifteen  years,  having  set  up  as 
clock  and  watch  maker  in  the  town,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  initiated  into  that 
trade  beneath  the  fraternal  roof.  To  fra- 
ternal discipfine  he  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  submit ;  and  he  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  showing  his  independence,  or, 
as  he  himself  in  wiser  years  would  have 
termed  it,  his  wilfulness.  He  had  a  strong 
desire  to  attend  the  races,  which  had  for 
two  years  past  been  held  on  the  Camock 
road  ;  and  being  now  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  school,  he  had  set  his  heart  on  grati- 
fying the  wish.  His  brother-guardian,  fear- 
ful lest  he  should  fall  into  evU  company, 
peremptorily  forbade  his  going  ;  but,  tiespite 
all  prohibitions,  the  truant  found  means  to 
get  away.  The  equestrian  competition  was 
followed  by  foot-races  and  other  rustic 
amuseuients,  which  were  kept  up  in  exciting 
succession  tiU  nine  in  the  evening.     It  was 
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ten  o'clock  before  he  could  reach  home,  to 
give  (no  doubt)  a  conscience-stricken  knock 
at  his  brother's  door.  Tlie  window  was 
oiiened.  '  Wha'a  that  ?'  '  It's  me,  it's 
El)ie.'  '  Gang  awa','  was  the  solo  response ; 
'  ye  wana  get  a  bed  here  the  nicht,  sae  ye 
maun  just  gang  hame.til  yer  faither's.' 
Barefooted,  in  the  guise  of  a  true  Scotch 
lad,  off  he  set,  bravely  encountering  the 
three  miles'  walk,  and  presented  himself  at 
his  father's  house  on  the  verge  of  midnight. 
His  parents,  sti'ict  tlioiigh  tliey  were  aI)out 
'  elder's  'oors,'  gave  him  a  ready  admission, 
but  blamed  him  for  bis  disolit'iliunce,  and 
sent  him  back  the  next  iiKiniiug  with  due 
admonitions  as  to  his  future  condiiot.  Mind- 
ful also  of  the  saying,  tliat  '  a  man's  gift 
maketh  room  for  hiui,'  his  motlier  tonk  (.-are 
that,  inste.ad  of  going  ba( 
he  shouhl  carry  with  him 
by  way  of  peace-otfering.  The  watchmaker 
and  Janet,  his  wife,  showed  themselves  dis- 
posed to  forgive  and  forget ;  yet  they  could 
not  refrain  from  a-sking  wlietber  he  had  not 
been  .afraid  to  run  past  '  the  witch's  plan- 
tain.' 'Deed  no,'  was  the  reply;  'I  just 
l>u'd  my  b.annit  oure  my  een  an<l  keekit 
(peeped)  through  a  wee  bit  hole  that  wis 
in't.'  "  He  went  on  smoothly  enough  after 
this  h)V  a  considerable  time,  during  which 
he  acijuired  enough  knowledge  of  the  cr.aft 
to  be  of  very  essential  service  to  him  in 
after  life,  wheu  his  w.audeiings  had  carried 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  professional  watch- 
makers. Having  turned  his  hands  to  vari- 
ous employments,  he  became  in  1803  a  zeal- 
ous member  of  the  volunteer  corps  raised  in 
his  neighbourhood  in  expectation  of  Napo- 
leon's invasion  ;  nor  was  he  rendered  any 
the  less  martial  in  his  aspirations  by  his 
conversion,  which,  more  Scotorum,  is  defi- 
nitely announced  to  have  taken  place  four 
years  before.  Soon  afterwards  it  became 
plain  that  he  had  a  very  decided  capability 
for  preachmg ;  and,  being  otherwise  well 
qualified,  he  was  entered  at  the  seminary 
founded  by  Mr  K.  Haldane.  A  course  of 
two  years'  study  pursued  within  its  walls 
was  diversified  during  one  of  the  v.acations 
by  an  interesting  missionary  visit  to  the 
Orkneys  ;  and,  when  the  two  years  came  to 
a  close,  he  was  appointed  a  missionary  to 
Surat,  together  with  a  Mr  Paterson.  This 
was  in  1805,  at  which  time  the  only  plan  for 
missionaries  to  find  theii*  way  to  the  British 
settlements  in  India  was  that  of  sailing  in 
Danish  vessels,  and  landing  at  first  upon 
Danish  ground.  To  Copenhagen,  there- 
fore, the  friends  went ;  but  they  were  des- 
tined to  proceed  no  further,  and  this  deten- 
ti(m  proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in  Dr 
Henderson's  Hfe.  One  vessel,  and  one  only, 
was  to  sail  for  the  East  that  season,  or  in 
thiit  portion  of  it  which  yet  remained  after 
their  arrival  in  Denmark.  Every  berth  was 
pre-engaged.  They  offered  to  go  in  the 
steerage  ;  even  th.at  was  full.  They  pro- 
posed to  sleep  on  deck,  but  this  was  jiosi- 
tively  refused.  And  on  15th  October  they 
received  an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that  they 


could  not  by  any  possibility  leave  Denmark 
till  the  sailing  of  the  sjtring  sliipn.  Like 
Ijrave  and  true  men,  tberef<.re,  tiny  si-t  to 
workui)on  the  spot,  and  Jilumpu  \\:is  tlunee- 
forward  marked  out  as  tlie  scene  of  I  l.mler- 
son's  laboui-s.  We  have  no  sp.aoe  to  follow 
him  through  hia  three  great  missionary 
journeys,  which  occupied  the  years  between 
1805  and  1826;  still  less  through  his  later 
period  of  literary  and  tutorial  work  at  Hox- 
ton  and  Highbury,  down  to  his  death  in 
1858.  The  following  testimony,  however, 
recorded  to  his  memory  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Bible  Society,  will  convey  some  no- 
tion of  his  active  ami  useful  life  : — "Hav- 
ing been  liiviiight  into  relation  with  plans 
bearing  more  immediately  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Seri]itures,  he  continued,  with 
I)r  J'atei-son,  to  make  this  the  prominent 
object  of  bis  labours  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Subsequently,  he  became  one  of  the  ac- 
credited agents  of  the  Society;  .and  for 
some  years  rendered  a  large  amount  of  v.alu- 
able  service,  heliiin^  to  kindle  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  Divine  truth,  and  pro- 
moting in  various  ways  the  formation  of 
societies,  based  on  the  same  principles  and 
working  for  the  same  end  as  that  which  he 
rejiresented.  The  visitation  he  undertook 
for  these  purjioses  was  very  extendetl,  in- 
cluding notouly Iceland,  Denm.ark,  Sweden, 
but  also  many  parts  of  the  vast  dominions 
of  Russia.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  many 
labours,  he  displayed  a  spirit  of  self-denial 
combined  with  a  resolute  perseverance  anil 
sound  judgment.  Possessed  of  no  ordinary 
]}iety,  and  manifesting  great  singleness  of 
purpose,  he  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  awaken  and  sustain  an  interest  in  many 
lands  for  the  dissemination  of  the  sacred 
volume.  He  continued  to  act  as  an  agent 
of  the  Society  tiU  the  year  1823,  when  cir- 


himself  and  great  advantage  to  the  Society. 
After  his  official  connection  with  the  Society 
was  terminated,  Dr  H.'s  love  to  it  was  un- 
abated ;  he  continued  to  watch  over  its  im- 
portant operations  with  undiminished  into 


of  the  Society,  or  affording  his  adv 
delicate  and  difiicult  questions  jelating  to 
the  editori.al  department.  The  Society  was 
also  placed  uuiler  oblig.ations  to  him  for 
editing  versions  of  the  Danish  and  Turkish 
Scriptures,  a  duty  for  which  he  wius  well 
qualified  by  his  eminent  scholarship  and 
great  acquirements.  The  committee,  in 
closing  this  necessarily  shoi't  sketch  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  their  de- 
ceased friend,  desire  to  have  in  gr.ateful  re- 
membrance the  untiring  ze.al,  purity  of 
motive,  and  catholicity  of  spu-it  by  which 
his  labours  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  were  uniformly  distinguished." 
HILL,  Geokge,  D.D.,  an emhient  divine, 
was  bom  in  St  Andrews,  in  June  1750.  He 
w.as  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  HiU,  one  of 
tho  ministers  of  that  town,  where  he  was 
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educated.  He  showed  a  singular  precocity 
of  talent,  and  when  only  nine  years  old  is 
said  to  have  written  a  sermon.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  and 
in  his  fifteenth  year  commenced  the  study  of 
theology.  By  his  uncle,  Dr  M'Cormick,  the 
biographer  of  Carstairs,  he  was  introduced 
to  Principal  Robertson,  by  whom  he  was 
recommended  as  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Pryce  Campbell,  M.P.,  then  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  On  receiving  this 
appointment,  he  repaired  to  London  in  No- 
vember 1767,  and  during  his  residence  there 
he  frequented  the  meetings  of  the  Robin 
Hood  Debating  Society  for  the  cultivation 
of  his  oratorical  powers.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  Campbell,  Mr  Hill  went  to  Edinburgh 
with  his  pupil,  and  for  two  sessions  attended 
the  Divinity  'Class  in  that  city.  In  May 
1772  he  was  elected  Joint  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  In  1775 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Haddington,  and  immediately  thereafter 
became  assistant  in  the  Church  of  St  Leo- 
nard's, in  which  situation  he  continued  for 
two  years.  In  1779  he  was  elected  by  the 
Town  Council  second  minister  of  St 
Andrews,  and  after  some  opposition  in  the 
church  courts,  was  admitted  to  his  charge 
June  22,  1780.  He  had  previously  sat  in 
the  General  Assembly  as  an  elder,  and  after 
his  appearance  as  a  minister,  he  succeeded 
Dr  Robertson  as  leader  of  the  Moderates. 
In  1787  he  received  from  the  University  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 
In  1788  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  St  Mary's  College.  On  the  death  of  Dr 
Gillespie,  three  years  after,.he  was  promoted 
to  be  Principal  of  the  University.  He  was 
shortly  after  nominated  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In 
1808  he  became  first  minister  of  his  native 
town.  He  died  December  19,  1819.  Be- 
sides several  sermons,  Dr  HiU  published,  in 
1803,  "Theological  Institutes;"  in  1812, 
"  Lectures  u))on  Portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," and  one  or  two  other  works, 

HOG,  James  Maitland,  Esq.  of  New- 
liston  and  Kellie,  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
August  1799.  He  studied  for  the  law,  and 
was  called.to  the  bar  in  1822 ;  but  being  in 
independent  circumstances,  he  did  not  long 
continue  to  practise.  He  resided  for  some 
time  onasmall  estate  called  Muirestone,  near 
Edinburgh  ;  but  in  1834,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  succeeded,  removed  to 
NewUston.  At  a  time  when  laxity  of  prin- 
ciple and  practice  prevailed  among  the 
higher  classes  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  Mr  Hog  was  decidedly  pious  ;  his 
tastes  even  when  a  boy  were  religious.  At- 
tending the  ministry  of  Dr  Gordon  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  seems  to  have  profited  thereby 
above  many.  Ere  he  had  reached  his 
30th  year  he  was  set  apart  as  an  elder  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Pure  re- 
ligion was  then  rising  in  influence  among 
the  people,  and  progressing  in  the  councils 


of  the  church.  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
revival  was  the  sending  forth  the  Rev.  Mr 
Duff  as  the  fii-st  Missionary  of  the  Scottish 
Church  to  India.  Another  was  the  great 
effort  made  under  the  good-hearted  Dr 
Chalmers  to  provide  200  additional  churches 
for  the  people  of  Scotland.  Mr  Hog  was 
then  taking  an  active  part  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  Dr 
Chalmers'  committee.  He  was  the  very 
first  to  suggest  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  a  subscription,  and  the  second  to 
Eut  down  his  own  name  for  a  liberal  sum. 
•uringthefirstyear  £200,000  wassubscribed, 
and  only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  the  200 
churches  were  erected  and  supphed.  When 
the  crisis  came  in  1843,  Mr  Hog  was  most 
unwilling  to  break  ofi'  from  the  Establish- 
ment, fie  had  clung  to  the  hope  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  by  the  Government 
which  would  allow  him  to  remain.  But  at 
last  he  decided  to  join  the  Free  Church.  He 
was  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision  ;  but  he 
was  firm  in  adherence  to  conscientious  con- 
victions. All  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of 
Mr  Hog,  who  never  made  enemies  of  those 
from_  whom  he  was  constrained  to  differ. 
Having  taken  this  step,  all  his  benevolence, 
and  zeal,  and  Hberality  came  into  action. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  church  in 
his  parish,  and  ably  supported  it.  He  also 
largely  contributed  to  the  erection  of  a 
church  and  school  at  Arncroach,  in  the 
parish  of  Carubee,  in  which  parish  his  estate 
of  KelUe  lay,  and  whereon  his  numerous 
feuars  resided.  He  entered  with  great 
earnestness  into  the  various  schemes  by 
which  the  Free  Church  has  consolidated  the 
maintenance  of  her  ministry,  the  education 
of  her  children,  the  training  of  her  students 
and  teachers,  and  missionaiy  operations  at 
home  and  abroad.  By  his  influence  bur- 
saries were  provided  for  deserving  young 
men,  and  a  fund  secured  which  will  perpetu- 
ate the  benefit.  He  originated  a  scheme  for 
the  liquidation  of  all  debt  upon  churches, 
manses,  and  schools,  belonging  to  the  Free 
Church  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
before  he  died,  that  the  sum  necessary  to 
supplement  congregational  exertion,  viz., 
£50,000,  had  been  all  subscribed.  The  dif- 
ficult task  of  securing  sites  for  churches  from 
reluctant  proprietors,  was  conducted  by  him 
for  several  years,  requiring  delicate  and  ex- 
tensive correspondence  ;  and  he  was  success- 
ful with  all  but  one  or  two.  Two  years 
before  his  death,  a  very  severe  and  painful 
disease  began  to  undermine  his  health. 
His  complaint  was  a  creeping  palsy.  But 
patience  had  in  him  her  perfect  work.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  committed  to  paper  many 
of  his  thoughts  on  religious  subjects.  His 
speech  was  much  affected,  and  he  could  not 
enjoy  conversation.  But  writing  gave  him 
reUef,  though  even  that  was  performed  with 
great  difficulty.  On  some  days  he  would 
write  as  many  as  twenty-four  folio  pages, 
and  never  a  day  passed  without  his  writing 
less  or  more.  Most  of  these  compositions 
referred  to  his  spiritual  conflicts,  which  were 
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singular  and  severe.  Mr  Hot'  loved  the 
ordinances  of  God,  and  even  in  his  affliction 
was  wheeled  to  church  as  long  as  ho  was 
able.  When  that  was  too  much  for  his 
weakness,  he  instituted  a  private  chapel  in 
Newhston  House,  where,  once  a  week,  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  community  to  which 
he  belonged  were  conducted  by  a  neighbour- 
ing minister.  Lest  any  circumstances  might 
affect  the  maintenance  of  religious  ordinances 
in  his  parish,  he  made  provision,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  for  perpetuating  his 
personal  contribution  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.  What  kindly  forethought !  How 
often  have  congregations  that  were  depen- 
dent on  the  liberal  contributions  of  some 
wealthy  member  suffered  after  his  death. 
Perhaps  in  the  Free  Church  that  would  not 
be  felt  so  much  as  in  many  other  non-esta- 
bhshed  communions  :  but  anywhere  the  loss 
is  great.  In  his  last  days  Mr  Hog  was  unable 
to  speak  or  write.  But  by  means  of  a  httle 
tube  or  reed  in  his  mouth,  he  pointed  to  the 
letters  of  a  printed  alphabet  before  him,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  comfort  he  enjoyed  in 
his  last  days.  "I  am  looking  to  the 
Saviour,"  he  intimated  :  "  my  only  hope  is 
iu  Him."  The  last  trying  scene  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  in  which  he  was  to  bid 
an  eternal  adieu  to  everything  here  below, 
and  to  commence  his  journey  to  ' '  that  better 
country — that  undiscovered  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns."  But  he  was 
prepared  for  its  approach.  On  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  August  1858,  this  worthy  man 
gently  passed  away.  He  was  interred  in 
the  burying-ground  attached  to  the  church 
of  Kirkliston,  where  he  had  selected  for 
himself  a  resting-place  about  two  years  be- 
fore, in  preference  to  the  ancient  family 
vault  close  by,  which  had  heretofore  been  used. 
On  the  22d  of  August  of  the  same  year,  a 
minute  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  the  Free  con- 
gregation of  Kirkliston  was  unanimously 
adopted,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
excerpts  : — "  The  Kirk  Session,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained,  in 
common  with  the  whole  congregation,  and 
indeed  the  whole  church,  by  the  removal  of 

Mr  Hog  of  Newliston, feel 

imperatively  called  upon,  whUe  they  mourn, 
to  e.\press  their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  gift 

of  his  servant They  loved  and 

admired  their  departed  friend  and  brother 
for  his  many  excellencies  while  he  was  with 
them,  and  they  affectionately  cherish  his 
memory  now  that  he  is  gone.  Distinguished 
as  Mr  Hog  was  by  a  clear  acute  intellect,  a 
sound  judgment,  an  unbending  integrity, — 
added  to  a  most  gentle  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion— all  sanctified  and  sustained  by  a  con- 
stant, humble,  and  unobtrusive  piety,  his 
Christian  character  was  at  once  consistent 
and  attractive ;  while,  from  the  position 
which  he  held  in  society,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  means  of  usefulness  he  thus 
enjoyed,  all  of  which  were  consecrated  to 
God,  he  was  invested  with  a  power  for  good 
such  as  few  possess,  and  still  fewer  know  how 
to  exercise.".  .  .  "  The  Session  desire  to 
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express  their  unfeigned  sympathy  with  the 
family  of  their  lamented  friend  under  the 
heavy  bereavement  with  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  visit  them."  And  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  held  in  November  1858,  the 
Commission  placed  on  its  records  a  suitablo 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Hog,  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  relatives  under  their  heavy 
bereavement,  and  bearing  an  affectionate 
testimony  to  the  many  signal  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  Church.  That  the  pub- 
lic courts  of  the  Free  Church  should  have 
put  upon  their  records  their  acknowledgment 
of  Mr  Hog's  strenuous  exertions  in  regard 
to  the  acquisition  of  sites,  the  founding  of 
the  New  College,  and  his  liberality  as  well 
as  indefatigable  labours  in  rearing  the  mag- 
nificent system  of  scholarships  for  Free 
Church  students,  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Few  persons  ever  passed  a  more 
active  and  useful  life  than  Mr  Hog,  and  no 
one  was  more  frequently  consulted,  or  more 
ready  or  able  to  give  advice,  or  render  as- 
sistance in  matters  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  concerns. 
The  life  and  death  of  such  a  large-hearted, 
liberal-minded  man  may  therefore  be  re- 
ferred to  without  the  least  taint  of  sectarian 
sentiment.  A  zealous  advocate  all  his  life 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  at  the 
same  time  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  he 
espoused,  yet,  with  all  this  firmness  and 
tenacity  of  principle,  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  bitterness  nor  a  grain  of  bigotry  in 
his  constitution— his  sentiments  were  hberal 
and  enlarged.  Hear  what  his  own  minister, 
Mr  Burns  of  Kirkliston,  says  on  this  point : 
"  He  had  too  large  a  heart  to  be  sectarian  ; 
he  was  far  less  a  Churchman — even  a  Free 
Churchman — than  he  was  a  catholic-minded 
Christian."  Mr  Hog  was  a  man  whose 
example  may  be  profitably  studied  by  lay- 
men connected  with  any  denomination.  He 
was  neither  in  his  first  adoption  of  Free 
Church  principles,  nor  afterwards  in  his 
efforts  to  reaUze  and  establish  them,  an 
ordinary  man.  Though  so  well  and  widely 
known  for  his  untiring  labours  to  set  the 
Free  Church  upon  a  permanent  and  secure 
basis,  he  was  also  the  last  and  most  difficult 
of  its  converts.  He  would  follow  in  no 
general  flight,  nor  be  captivated  by  the 
songs  of  Syrens  chiming  ever  so  wisely. 
With  the  venerable  Dr  Gordon  Mr  Hog 
maintained  many  an  obstinate  battle  on  the 
question  which  eventually  issued  in  the 
Disruption.  The  secession  which  then  took 
place  left  the  subject  of  this  memoir  still  a 
dubious  and  pondering  member  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. It  needed  a  few  weeks  more  to 
enable  him  to  choose  the  course  which  con- 
viction drove  him  to  adopt.  The  sounds  of 
trumpets  and  the  eclat  of  a  procession  to 
Tanfield  Hall  were  not  calculated  to  make 
any  impression  on  his  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent mind.  But  on  the  27th  May  1843 
his  election  was  made,  and  his  decision, 
from  which  he  never  swerved,  communi- 
cated by  letter  to  Dr  Gordon,  his  former 
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but  revered  antagooist.  In  disposition  Mr 
Hoar  was  kind  and  benevolent,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and 
benevolent  purposes  —more  especially  to  the 
parishes  of  Kirkliston,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
and  Carnbee,  in  Fife — were  of  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  character,  and  were 
only  exceeded  by  his  more  numerous  acts 
of  private  beneficence.  But  his  real  personal 
character  could  only  be  justly  appreciated 
by  those  who  were  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.  They  well  knew,  that 
as  a  friend,  he  was  most  kind  and  sincere — 
as  a  landlord,  most  generous  and  considerate 
— as  a  m.aster  most  unexacting  ;  but  most 
attentive  to  the  interests,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  his  servants  and  emjiloyers.  Of 
his  domestic  life— liis  character  as  a  husband 
and  a  father— it  does  not  become  us  to  speak. 
The  writer,  who  has  been  f.^ctor  and  ac- 
credited agent  for  the  family,  on  Kellie 
estate,  for  f orty-seven  years— about  five-and- 
twenty  of  which  he  was  honoured  and  grati- 
fied by  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Mr  Ilog, 
in  whose  society  he  spent  many  a  happy 
hour — may  surely  be  permitted  to  pay  this 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  sincere 
and  highly  valued  friend — 

Vale! 
Ah  !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquia  Tersari 
Quam  Tui  meminissel 

HOGG,  Thomas,  Cupar,  a  young  man  of 
varied  talent,  amiable  manners,  untiring 
industry,  and  unwearied  perseverance  in  the 
walks  of  literature,  and  whose  activity, 
talent,  and  ability  gave  promise,  if  spared, 
that  he  would  attain  a  high  rank  in  intel- 
lectual eminence.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cupar,  being  bom  there  on  October  12, 
1822.  His  father,  Mr  James  Hogg,  long 
manager  in  the  printing  office  of  the  TPife 
Herald,  was  an  active,  shrewd,  and  intelli- 
gent man,  and  one  well  fitted  to  manage  a 
printing  establishment.  _  Thomas  received 
his  education  in  the  seminaries  of  his  native 
town,  and  early  showed  a  love  of  learning. 
After  leaving  school  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  Fife  BcraM  Office,  Cupar  ;  and  in  this 
situation  he  was  active  and  energetic,  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  while  a 
keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  an  active 
pursuit  of  literature  fiUed  his  youthful 
mind,  and  he  thus  made  rapid  prog; 
elegant  acquirements,  layi 
tion  for  future  usefulness, 
paragraphs,  reports,  and  various  literary  and 
botanical  articles  for  the  Fife  Herald  ;  and 
to  a  monthly  miscellany  he  wrote  sketches, 
translations,  and  tales,  which  did  great 
credit  to  the  taste  and  talent  of  such  a  young 
man.  While  thus  pursuing  his  literary 
studies  in  his  native  town,  his  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  joined  with  ability  and 
industry,  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr 
Hodgson  of  the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, one  fully  able  to  discriminate 
character  and  appreciate  talent,  so  he  ofTered 
Mr  Hogg  the  assistant  secretaryship  in  that 
Institution,  which  was  vacant,  owing  to  Dr 
brother  being  tlrowned  in  the 
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Pegasus,  on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  fill 
that  situation.  Mr  Hogg  accordingly  ac- 
cepted the  situation  thus  kindly  oifei-ed  him 
by  Dr  Hodgson,  and  lift  Cupar  in  Decem- 
ber 1841  for  Liverpool,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  In  writing  a 
friend  a  month  after  his  arrival,  he  said — 
"  I  have  now  had  a  full  month's  trial  of  my 
new  situation,  and  I  like  it  very  Well.  Tho 
work  that  I  have  is  not  so  intellectual  as  I 
expected,  but  still  I  have  '  ample  scope  and 
verge  enough'  for  the  use  of  my  mental 
powers  in  its  execution.  The  town  I  ara 
also  Uking  better  than  at  first,  and  the  brick 
buildings  have  lost  aU  their  repulsiveness. 
I  have  been  taught  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
line,  however,  since  I  came,  and  have  found 
out  that  '  God  made  the  country,  but  man 
made  the  town.'  I  have  earnestly  looked 
about  for  some  field,  where,  in  the  coming 
days  of  spring,  I  might  pursue  the  study  of 
botany ;  but  I  have  seen  none  that  appear 
favoiu-able  for  that  purpose.  Mills,  manu- 
factories, rope-works,  and  coal  barges,  with 
all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  business,  present 
themselves  to  one's  eyes  at  every  turn  ;  but 
I  hope  to  find  some  oases  in  the  desert  of 
commerce,  where  I  may  pluck  a  briglit 
flower  now  and  then."  Again  he  thus  wrote 
to  the  same  friend  about  four  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Liverpool — "crowded  dusty 
streets— misty  Sunday  mornings— dull  level 
landscapes — and  no  woods  or  glens,  are 
making  me  wish  for  one  day's  enjoyment  in 
the  woods  around  Cupar,  or  in  the  glen  of 
Kingsdale.  But  1  must  submit  to  fate,  and 
be  content."  In  Liverpool,  however,  Mr 
Hogg  enjoyed  better  means  of  improvement 
than  in  Cupar,  and  made  rapid  adv.ances  in 
intellectual  culture,  while  he  acted  so  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  as  assistant  secre- 
tary, that  on  Dr  Hodgson  leaving  Liverpool, 
and  removing  to  Manchester,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  secretary  to  the  Institution,  and 
strived  by  aU  means  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  prosperity  of  that  educational  establish- 
ment, while  he  deUvered  lectures,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  periodicals  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  5Ir  Hogg  continued 
his  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Mechanics' 
Institution  from  the  beginning  of  1842  to 
the  end  of  1848,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months,  when  he  was  appointed,  in  August 
1843,  assistant  secretary  and  librarian  to  the 
Leeds'  Mechanics  Institute ;  but  which, 
however,  he  left  in  April  the  following  year, 
and  again  returned  to  Liverpool  to  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Institution  there  in  Mount 
Street.  In  the  end  of  1848,  he,  however,  left 
Liverpool,  and  became  secretary  to  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Union  of  INIechanics' 
Institutes,  and  in  that  cajxacity  had  to  de- 
hver  lectures,  visit  the  various  institutions 
in  the  Union,  point  out  imperfections,  sug- 
gest improvements,  make  out  reports,  and 
in  various  ways  advance  the  moral  and  in- 
teUectu.al  progress  of  those  connected  with 
such  institutes  ;  to  all  which  duties  Mr  Hogg 
applied  himself  with  his  accustomed  energy 
and  assiduity,  sparing  no  labour  to  advance 
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the  education  of  the  people.  After  thus 
travellicg  and  working  in  the  cause  of  im- 
provement, sowing  the  seeds  of  knowledge, 
and  cultivating  the  mental  held,  he  left 
Manchester  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and 
went  to  London  to  fill  a  situation  in  Chap- 
man &  Hall's  Publishing  House.  In  the 
beginning  of  1852  he  left  that  establishment 
and  went  to  that  of  Ingram  and  Cooke,  to 
assist  in  superintending  the  National  Illus- 
trated Library.  There  he  performed  his 
duties  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  latterly  was  more  en- 
gaged in  literature  than  in  the  routine  of 
ordinary  busine.is,  and  still  continued  to 
write  papers  for  various  periodicals  and  other 
publications.  For  some  time,  as  "London 
C'orrcspondent,"  he  contributed  a  weekly 
letter  to  a  yuottish  provincial  newspaper. 
He  also  contributed  largely  to  "Chambers's 
Journal,"  the  "  Papers  for  the  People," and 
"Hogg's  Instructor."  In  "  Papers  for  the 
People,' 'he  wrote  the  articles  on  "  Mechanics' 
Institutions,"  "The  Education  Movement," 
"Ocean  Routes,"  and  "Industrial  Invest- 
ments. "  "  The  Jlilitury  and  I'ulitieal  Life 
of  Arthur  Wellejiley,  Duke  of  \\\-l 
by  A  Citizen  of  the  World — with  numerous 
original  and  authentic  engravings,"  jiub- 
lished  by  Ingram,  Cooke,  &  Co.,  Loudon, 
in  1852,  which  was  noticed  with  approval 
by  the  public  press,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr 
Hogg.  He  also  contributed  some  very  in- 
teresting sketches  for  the  splendid  "  Christ- 
mas Book,"  publishetl  by  Ingram,  Cooke,  & 
Co.  ;  and  was  employed  in  another  work, 
when  he  was  obhged  to  desist  from  failing 
liealth,  having,  from  constant  and  severe 
ap]ilication  to  literature,  overworked  himself 
and  enfeeljled  his  frame,  not  constitutionally 
robust.  Having  found  beneht  from  visits 
to  .Scotland  formerly  with  regard  to  health, 
he  resolved  once  more  to  try  his  native  air 
to  recruit  his  debihtated  body  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, left  London  for  this  purpose.  He, 
however,  was  arrested  by  disease  in  his 
journey,  and  died  at  Aigburth  Vale,  near 
Liverpool,  on  the  14th  of  Jlay  1853,  aged 
thirty-one  years.  His  mortal  remains  were 
conveyed  to  Fife,  and  laid  with  kindred  dust 
in  the  church-yard  of  Cupar.  His  earthly 
tMk-work  was  tiuished ;  but  his  career,  though 
short,  was  brilUant ;  he  left  an  unblemished 
reputation  ;  a  noble  example  of  what  in- 
dustry and  energy  can  achieve  ;  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  love 
for  literature.  With  the  following  verses, 
being  part  of  an  "  Elegy,"  written  by  one  of 
his  friends  shortly  after  his  deatli,  we  con- 
clude this  sketch  of  an  amiable  and  talented 
young  man,  suddenly  cut  otf,  when  fair  and 
flattering  prospects  of  usefulness  were  open- 
ing up  before  him  : — 
Fired  with  an  early  ardent  love  of  lore, 

He  spent  in  close  research  the  days  of  youth, 
At   night  o'er  learning's    treasure-store*  would 

And  seek  for  riches  in  the  mines  of  truth. 
Onward  he  went  witli  persevering  mind 
In  honour's  path— the  path  that  Ijads  to  fame ; 


An  octive  runner  in  the  race  of  life — 
A  lusty  worker  at  the  shrine  of  fame — 

But  now  released  from  labour,  care,  and  strife. 
Low  in  the  churcb-yard  lies  bia  weary  frame. 

His  task  Is  ended— and  the  trickling  tear 
Of  fond  affection  on  the  grave  sod  falls, 

While  faithful  friendship  marks  his  bright  career. 
And  the  fair  features  of  the  loved  recalls. 

HOPETOUN,  The  Familt  of.— The 
surname  of  Hope  is  one  of  great  antiquity 
in  Scotland  ;  and  the  ancestor  of  the  jiresent 
family,  John  De  Hope,  is  said  to  have  come 
from  France  in  the  retinue  of  ilagdalen, 
Queen  of  James  V.,  in  1537,  and  settUng  in 
Scotland  left  a  son,  Edward  Hope,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
being  a  great  promoter  of  the  Reformation, 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Metropolis  to  the  Parliament  in  15()0.  He 
left  a  son,  Henry  Hope,  a  very  eminent 
merchant,  who  married  a  French  lady, 
JaqueUue  de  Tott,  and  had  two  sons.  The 
elder,  Thomas  Hope,  being  bred  to  the 
Scottish  Bar,  first  attained  eminence  in  1606, 
by  his  defence  of  the  six  ministers  (clergy- 
men) tried  for  high  treason,  for  denying 
that  the  King  possessed  authority  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  aet|uired,  eventually,  the 
largest  fortune  ever  accumulated  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession  in  Scotland.  He 
was  subseijuently  appointed  King's  Advo- 
cate, and  created  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia, 
lineage  of  Sir 
,    ,  ,  >f  the  house  of 

Hope,  for  a  further  account  of  this  learned 
person.]  Sir  Thomas  left  a  verj'  large 
family,  from  the  eldest  son  of  which  descend 
the  Hopes  of  CraighalL  The  si.\th  son.  Sir 
John  Hope  of  Hopetoun,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Bar,  marrying  AJine,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  Robert  Foides  of  Leadhdls, 
county  of  Lanark,  acquii-ed  the  valuable 
mines  there,  and  applying  himself  to  miner- 
alogy, brought  the  art  of  mining  to  the 
highest  perfection  ever  before  known  in 
Scotland.  Sir  John  was  appointed,  in  1641, 
Governor  of  the  Mint,  and  constituted  a 
Lord  of  Session  in  1649.  He  married, 
secondly.  Lady  Mary  Keith,  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  WiUiam, 
seventh  Earl  Marischal.  By  the  first  mar- 
riage he  had  several  children  ;  by  the  second, 
an  only  surviving  son,  Wdliam,  of  Balcomie, 
who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1698  (having 
had  previously  the  honour  of  Knighthood)" 
a  dignity  that  expired  with  his  grandsou, 
Sb:  William  Hope,  third  Baronet,  a  captain 
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in  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  who 
was  killed  in  Bengal  1763.  Sir  John  died 
in  1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  [eldest 
survivingson,  John  Hope,  Esq.  of  Hopetoun, 
who  took  up  his  residence  at  the  castle  of 
Niddry,  the  barony  of  which  he  purchased 
from  Lord  Mintoun  ;  and  he  also  purchased 
about  the  same  time  (1678)  the  Barony  of 
Abercorn,  with  the  office  of  heritable  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  from  Sir  Walter 
Seaton.  Mr  Hope  represented  the  shire 
of  Linlithgow  in  ParUament  in  1684.  He 
married  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
fourth  Earl  of  Haddington,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  and  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas,  sixth  Earl  of  Haddington. 
Mr  Hope  having  embarked  with  the  Duke 
of  York  and  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  Gloucester  frigate,  in  1082, 
was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  that  vessel  a  few 
days  after  going  aboard,  in  the  32d  year  of 
his  age.  His  son,  Charles  Hope,  who  was 
born  in  the  previous  year,  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  .5th  April  1703,  by  the 
titles  of  Viscount  Aithrie,  ISaron  Hope,  and 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  His  lordship,  who  was 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland, 
from  1722  until  his  decease,  was  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
at  Holyrood  House  in  1738.  He  married, 
in  1699,  Henrietta,  only  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam (Johnstone),  first  Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  and  had  thirteen  children  ;  of  whom 
Lord  John  Hope  succeeded  to  the  honours. 
The  Earl  died  26th  February  1742,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  and  second 
Earl,  who  married,  in  1733,  Anne  second 
daughter  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Findlater 
and  Seafield,  and  had  a  son  James,  third 
Earl,  and  several  daughters.  His  lordship 
married,  second,  in  1762,  Jane,  daughter 
of  Robert  Oliphant,  Esq.  of  Rossie,  county 
of  Perth,  and  had  (with  a  daughter,  Jane, 
married  first  to  Viscount  Melville,  and 
gecondly,  to  Lord  Wallace)  a  son,  Sir  John 
Hope  of  Rankeillour,  who  succeeded  as 
fourth  Earl.  The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  married 
thirdly,  in  1767,  Lady  Elizabeth  Leslie, 
second  daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  and  had  James,  third 
EarL  This  nobleman,  at  the  demise  of  his 
granduncle,  George,  Marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  in  1792,  inherited  the  large  estates  of 
that  nobleman,  and  the  Earldoms  of  Annan- 
dale  and  Hartfell,  neither  of  which  dignities 
did  he,  however,  assume  ;  but  simply  added 
the  family  name  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Johnstone  to  that  of  Hope.  His  lordship 
was  nominated  Lord  -  Lieutenant  and 
Hereditary  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Linlithgow,  and  Hereditary  Keeper  of 
Lochmaben  Castle,  and  enrolled  aiuongst 
the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  28th 
January  1809,  as  Baron  Hopetoun  of 
Hopetoun  ;  with  remainder,  in  default  of 
niale  issue,  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  late  father. 
The  Earl  married,  in  1766,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  George,  sixth  Jjarl  otNorthcsk, 
by  whom  he  had  issue.     His  loidshij)  died 


29th  May  1816,  when  the  honours  devolved 
upon  his  half-brother,  Sir  John  Hope  of 
Rankeillour,  then  Lord  Niddry,  as  fourth 
earl,  a  general  officer  in  the  army,  colonel 
of  the  42d  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  Knight 
Grand-Cross  of  the  Bath  ;  who,  for  his  gal- 
lant achievements  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
hafl  been  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  17th  May  1814,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Niddry  of  Niddry  Castle, 
county  of  Linlithgow.  His  lordship  married 
twice  ;  first,  in  1798,  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Hope- 
Vere  of  Craighall,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue  ; 
and  second,  in  1803,  Louisa  Dorothea,  third 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  Bart, 
(by  his  second  wife,  Alicia  Dundas,  of  Dun- 
das),  by  whom  he  had  issue.  His  lordship 
died  27th  August  1823,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  John,  fifth  earl,  bom  1.5th 
November  1803 ;  married,  4th  June  1826, 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey,  third 
Lord  MacDonald,  and  had  issue,  John 
Alexander,  present  peer.  His  lordship  died 
8th  April  1843. 

HOPETOUN,  Earl  of  (John  Alexandeb 
Hope),  Viscount  Aithrie,  and  Baron  Hope, 
of  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland  ;  Baron  Honetoim  of  Hopetoun, 
and  Baron  Niddry  of  Niddry  Castle,  county 
of  Linlithgow,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  hereditary  Keeper  of  Lochmaben 
Castle  ;  bom  22d  March  1831 ;  succeeded  as 
sixth  earl  upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  8th 
April  1843. 

HOPE,  Sir  John,  of  Rankeillour,  in 
Fife,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Khigdora,  on  17th  May  1814,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Niddry,  for  his  gallant 
achievements  in  the  Peninsular  War  ;  and 
succeeded  his  half-brother  as  fourth  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  on  29th  May  1816.  He  was 
born  at  Hopetoun  House,  in  the  county 
of  LinUthgow,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1706.  He  completed  an  excellent  educa- 
tion by  foreign  travel,  in  which  be  was 
attended  by  Dr  Gilfies,  His  Majesty's 
Historiographer.  Mr  Hope  joined  the  army, 
as  a  volunteer,  in  his  fifteenth  year  ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1784,  entered  it  as  a  comet 
of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 
He  served  with  great  bravery  and  distinc- 
tion. On  the  24th  of  December,  1785,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  100th 
Foot ;  on  the  26th  of  April,  1786,  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  the  27th  Foot ;  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1789,  to  a  company  in  the  17th 
Dragoons  ;  on  the  25th  April,  1792,  to  a 
majority  in  the  2d  Foot  (during  the  time  he 
held  which  he  served  in  Gibraltar)  ;  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1793,  to  a  majority  ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1793,  to  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  in  the  25th  Foot.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hope  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  forces  serving  under  the  late 
gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  1794.  He  received  the  brevet 
of  colonel  on  the  3d  May,  1790  ;  but  he  had 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  where  he  was  actively  employed  in 
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the  campaigns  of  1794, 1795, 1796,  and  1797 ; 
being  particularly  noticed  in  general  orders, 
and  in  the  public  despatches  of  the  oom- 
mander-in-cliief ;  especially  as  having  "  on 
all  occasions  most  willingly  come  forward 
and  exerted  himself  in  times  of  danger,  to 
■which  he  was  not  called  from  his  situation 
of  Adjutant-General."  In  1796,  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Linlithgow. 
In  1797,  he  resigned  his  place  as  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  1799,  he  received 
the  colonelcy  of  the  North  Lowland  Fenci- 
bles.  Colonel  Hope  accompjinied  the  British 
troops  into  Holland,  in  August  1799,  as 
Deputy  Adjutant-General ;  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  station  on  the  13th  of  that 
month  ;  but  he  was  so  severely  wounded  at 
the  landing  at  the  Helder  on  the  27th,  that 
ho  was  compelled  to  return.  On  his  recovery, 
he  was,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1799,  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General  to  the  army  serv- 
ing under  His  Royal  Highne-ss  the  Duke  of 
\  ork  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Hope,  his 
half-brother,  by  his  father's  third  marriage, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  station 
of  Deputy  Adjutant-General.  In  1800, 
Colonel  Hope  accompanied  tiir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  as  Adjutant-General  on  the  me- 
morable expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  on  the 
13th  May  in  that  year,  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General,  in  the  Mediterranean 
only.  He  was  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and 
l;5th  of  March,  1801.  At  the  battle  of 
Alexandria,  March  21, 1801,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  ;  and  the  army  was  thus,  for  a 
time,  in  the  words  of  its  gallant  commander, 
"  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  most  active, 
zealous,  and  judicious  officer."  He,  how- 
ever, proceeded  with  the  army  to  Cairo, 
where,  in  June  1801,  he  settled  with  General 
Belliard,  the  French  commander,  the  con- 
vention for  the  surrender  of  that  place, 
"after,"  again  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
highest  authority,  "  a  negociation  of  several 
days,  which  was  conducted  by  Brigadier- 
General  Hope  with  much  judgment  and 
ability."  On  the  11th  of  May,  1802,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Major-General. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1805,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy-Governor  of  Portsmouth  ;  an  office 
he  resigned  the  same  year,  on  being  nomi- 
nated to  a  command  with  the  troops  sent  to 
the  Continent  under  Lord  Catbcart.  On 
the  3d  of  October,  1805,  he  was  made  Colonel 
of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  60th  Foot,  and  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1806,  Colonel  of  the  92d 
Foot.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1808,  he  was 
made  a  Lieutenant-General.  In  1808, 
Lieutenant-General  Hope  accompanied  the 
British  army  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
was  second  in  command  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Baltic  under  Sir  John  Moore,  in  the 
month  of  May  ;  and  then  accomi)auied  the 
British  forces  to  Portugal,  where  he  landed 
in  August.  On  the  24th  of  December,  he 
marched  with  his  division  to  Majorca.  On 
the  :50th,  he  marched  within  two  leagues  of 
Astaga,  where  he  halted.     At  the  battle  of 


Corunna,  on  the  10th  of  January  1809,  in 


command  devolved  on  Lieutenant-General 
Hope,  "to  whose  abihties  and  exertions," 
said  the  despatches  from  Sir  David  Baird, 
"  in  the  direction  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  un- 
conquerable valour  of  his  Majesty's  troops, 
is  to  be  attributed,  under  Providence,  the 
success  of  the  day,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  and  entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  every  point  of  attack." — The  fol- 
lowing admirable  report  from  Lieutenant- 
General  Hope  to  Sir  David  Baird,  was 
tr.ansmitted  by  the  latter  in  his  despatches 
to  his  JIajesty's  Government :—"  Audacious, 
off  Coruuna,  Jan.  18,  1809.— Sir,  In  com- 
pbance  with  the  desire  contained  in  your 
communication  of  yesterday,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  first  moment  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand, to  detail  to  you  the  occurrences  of 
the  action,  which  took  place  in  fnmt  of 
Corunna,  on  the  16th  instant.  It  will  be 
in  your  recollection,  that  about  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  the  enemy,  who  had 
in  the  morning  received  reinforcements,  and 
who  had  placed  some  guns  in  front  of  the 
right  and  left  of  his  Une,  was  observed  to  be 
moving  troops  towards  his  left  flank,  and 
forming  various  columns  of  attack,  at  that 
extremity  of  the  strong  and  commanding 
position,  which  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
he  had  taken  in  our  immediate  front.  This 
indication  of  his  intention  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  determined  at- 
tack which  he  made  ui)onyourdivision,  wiiich 
occujjied  the  right  of  our  position.  The 
events  which  occurred  during  that  period  of 
the  action,  you  are  fully  acquainted  with. 
The  first  effort  of  the  enemy  was  met  by  the 
Commander  of  the  forces,  and  by  yourself, 
at  the  head  of  the  42d  regiment,  and  the 
brigade  under  Major-General  Lord  William 
Beutinck.  The  village  on  your  right  be- 
came an  object  of  obstinate  contest.  I 
lament  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  severe 
wound  which  deprived  the  army  of  your 
services,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  just  directed  the  most  able 
position,  fell  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  troops, 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  irrepar- 
able loss  they  had  sustained,  were  not  dis- 
mayed, but,  by  the  most  determined  bravery, 
not  only  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  gain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him  to 
retire,  although  he  had  brought  up  fresh 
troops  in  support  of  those  originally  engaged. 
The  enemy  finding  himself  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  the  right  of  our  position, 
endeavoured  by  numbers  to  turn  it.  A 
judicious  and  well-timed  movement,  which 
was  made  by  Major-General  Paget,  with 
the  reserve,  which  corps  had  moved  out  of 
its  cantonments  to  support  the  right  of  the 
army,  by  a  vigorous  attack  defeated  their  in- 
tention. The  Major-General,  having  pushed 
forward  the  95th  rifle  corps,  and  the  first  bat- 
talion of  the  52d  regiment,  drove  the  enemy 
before  him,  and,  in  his  rapid  and  judicious 
advance,  threatened  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
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position.  This  circumstance,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Lieutenant-General  Fraser's  diviBion 
(calculated  to  give  still  further  security  to 
the  right  of  the  line),  induced  the  enemy  to 
relax  his  elForts  in  that  quarter  ;  they  were, 
however,  more  forcibly  directed  towards  the 
centre,  where  they  were  again  successfully 
resisted  by  the  brigade  under  Major-General 
Manningham,  forming  the  left  of  your 
division,  and  a  part  of  that  under  Major- 
General  Leith,  forming  the  right  of  the 
division  under  my  orders.  Upon  the  left, 
the  enemy  at  first  contented  himself  with 
an  attack  upon  our  picquets,  which,  how- 
ever, in  general  maintained  their  ground. 
Finding,  however,  his  efforts  unavailing  on 
the  right  and  centre,  he  seemed  determined 
to  render  the  attack  upon  the  left  more 
serious  :  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  village  through  which  the 
great  road  to  Madrid  passes,  and  which  was 
situated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  line. 
From  this  post,  however,  he  was  soon  ex- 
pelled with  considerable  loss,  by  a  gallant 
attack  of  some  companies  of  the  2d  battaUim 
of  the  14th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nioholls.  Hefore  five  in  the  even- 
ing, we  had  not  only  successfully  repeUed 
every  attack  made  upon  the  position,  but  had 
gained  ground  in  almost  all  points,  and  oc- 
cupied a  more  forward  line  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  ;  whilst  the  enemy 
confined  his  operations  to  a  cannonade,  and 
the  fire  of  his  light  troops  with  a  view  to 
draw  off  his  other  corps.  At  six  the  firing 
entirely  ceased.  The  different  brigades  were 
re-assembled  on  the  ground  they  occupied 
in  the  morning,  and  the  picquets  and  ad- 
vanced posts  resumed  their  original  stations. 
Notwithstanding  the  decided  and  marked 
superiority  which  at  this  moment  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops  had  given  them  over  an 
enemy,  who,  from  his  numbers  and  the 
commanding  advantages  of  his  position,  no 
doubt  expected  an  easy  victory,  I  did  not, 
on  reviewing  all  circumstances,  conceive  that 
I  should  be  warranted  in  departing  from  what 
I  knew  wasthefi.xed  and  previous  determina- 
tion of  the  late  commander  of  the  forces  to 
withdraw  the  army  on  theevening  of  thelGth, 
for  the  purpose  of  embarkation,  the  jirevious 
arrangements  for  which  had  already  been 
made  by  his  order,  and  were,  in  fact,  far 
advanced  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
The  troops  quitted  theii-  position  about  ten 
at  night  with  a  degree  of  order  that  did  them 
credit.  The  whole  of  the  artillery  that  re- 
mained unembarked  having  been  withd  nawn, 
the  troops  followed  in  the  order  prescribed, 
and  marched  to  then-  respective  points  of 
embarkation  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Corunua.  The  picquets  remained  at  their 
posts  until  five  of  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
when  they  were  also  withdrawn,  with  similar 
order,  and  without  the  enemy  having  dis- 
covered the  movements.  By  the  unremitted 
exertions  of  Captains  the  Honourable  Henry 
Curzon,  Gossehn,  Boys,  Rainier,  Serret, 
Hawkins,  Digby,  G.arden,  .ind  Jlackenzie, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
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the  orders  of  Admiral  de  Courcy,  were  in- 
trusted with  the  service  of  embarking  the 
army,  and  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Commissioner  Bowen,  Cap- 
tains Bowen  and  Shepherd,  and  the  other 
agents  for  transports,  the  whole  of  the  army 
were  embarked  with  an  expedition  which 
had  seldom  been  equalled.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  brigades  under  Major-Generala 
Hill  and  Beresford,  who  were  destined  to 
remain  on  shore  until  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  should  become  manifest,  the  whole 
was  afloat  before  daylight.  The  brigade  of 
Major-General  Beresford,  which  was  alter- 
nately to  form  our  rear-guard,  occupied  the 
land  front  of  the  town  of  Corunua  ;  that 
under -Major-General  Hill  was  stationed  in 
reserve  on  the  promontory  in  rear  of  the 
town.  The  enemy  pushed  his  light  troops 
towards  the  town  soon  after  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  shortly  after 
oceupied  the  heights  of  bt  Lucie,  which 
command  the  harbour.  But,  notwithstand- 
and  the  manifold  de- 


the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  appearing 
to  be  good,  the  embarkation  of  Major- 
General  Hill's  brigade  was  commenced,  and 
completed  by  three  in  the  afternoon.  Major- 
General  Beresford,  with  that  zeal  and  ability 
which  is  BO  well  known  to  yourself  and  the 
whole  army,  having  fully  explained,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Spanish  governor,  the 
nature  of  our  movement,  and  having  made 
every  previous  arrangement,  withdrew  his 
corps  from  the  land  front  of  the  town,  soon 
after  dark,  and  was,  with  all  the  wounded 
that  had  not  been  previously  moved,  em- 
barked before  one  this  morning.  Circum- 
stances forbid  us  to  indulge  the  hope,  that 
the  victory  with  whidi  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  army,  can 
be  attended  with  any  very  brilliant  conse- 
quences to  Great  Britain.  It  is  clouded 
with  the  loss  of  one  of  her  best  soldiers  ;  it 
has  been  achieved  at  the  termination  of  along 
and  harassing  service.  The  superior  num- 
bers and  advantageous  position  of  the  enemy, 
not  less  than  the  actual  situation  of  this 
army,  did  not  admit  of  any  advantage  being 
reaped  from  success.  It  must  be,  however, 
to  you,  to  the  army,  and  to  our  country,  the 
sweetest  reflection,  that  the  lustre  of  the 
British  arms  has  been  maintained  amongst 
many  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The 
army,  which  entered  Spain  amidst  the  fairest 
prospects,  had  no  sooner  completed  its  junc- 
tion, than,  owing  to  the  multiplied  disasters 
that  dispersed  the  native  armies  around  us, 
it  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  British  corps  from  the  Douro 
afforded  the  best  hope  that  the  south  of 
Spain  might  be  relieved  ;  but  this  generous 
effort  to  save  the  unfortunate  people  also 
afforded  the  enemy  the  opportunity  of  direc- 
ting every  effort  of  his  numerous  troops,  and 
concentrating  .all  his  principal  resources,  f(tr 
the  destruction  of  the  only  regular  force  in 
the  north  of  Spain.     You  are  well  aware 
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with  what  diligence  this  system  has  been 
pursued.  These  circumstances  produced  the 
necessity  (if  rai>id  and  harassiu"  uiarclics 
which  diminished  the  numlieis," exhausted 
the  strentjth,  and  impaired  the  equipmeut  t>{ 
the  army.  N„twitlistandiii-  all  tliese  dig- 
advantages,  and  those  more  immediately  at 
tached  to  a  defensive  position,  which  the 
miperious  necessity  of  coveriug  the  harbo 
of  Corunna  for  a  time  had  rendered  ind 


pensal  .le  to  assume,  the  native  and  undaunted 
valour  of  the  British  troops  was  never  more 
c.mspicuoHs,  and  must  have  exceeded  what 
even  your  own  experience  of  that  invaluable 
quality,  so  inherent  in  them,  may  have 
taught  you  to  expect.  When  every  one  that 
had  an  ojiportunity  seemed  to  vie  in  improv- 
ing it,  it  is  difficult  for  me,  in  making  this 
report,  to  select  particular  instances  for  your 
approbation.  The  corps  chiefly  engaged 
were,  the  brigades  under  Major-Geuerals 
I^ord  Wdham  Bentinck,  Manningham,  and 
Leith,  and  the  Ijrigade  of  guards  under 
Ma,jor-General  Warde.  To  these  officers, 
and  the  troojis  under  their  immediate  orders, 
the  greatest  praise  is  due  ;  Major-General 
Hill  and  Colonel  Gatlin  Crawford,  with  their 
brigades,  on  the  left  of  the  position,  ably 
supi}orted  their  advanced  posts.  The  brunt 
of  tlie  action  fell  upon  the  4th,  42d,  .''lOth 
and  SI  St  regiments,  with  parts  of  the  brigade 
of  guards,  and  the  2Sth  regiment.  From 
Lieutenant-Colonel  INIurray,  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  the  officers  of  the  general  staff, 
1  received  the  most  marked  assistance.  I 
had  reason  to  regret,  that  the  illness  of 
Brigadier-General  H.  Clinton,  Adjutant- 
General,  deprived  me  of  his  aid.  I  was  in- 
debted to  Brigadier-General  Slade,  during 
the  action,  for  a  zealous  offer  of  his  personal 

services,  although   the    cavalry 

barked.  The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  havinc 
gone  to  sea  yesterday  evening,  the  whol? 
being  under  weigh,  and  the  corps  in  the  em- 
barkation necessarily  much  mixed  on  board, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  lay  before  you 
a  return  of  our  casualties.  I  hope  the  loss 
in  numbers  is  not  so  considerable  as  mi'T-ht 
have  been  expected.  If  I  were  obliged  to 
form  an  estimate,  I  should  say,  that  I  beUeve 
it  did  not  exceed  in  killed  and  wounded  from 
700  to  SOO  ;  that  of  the  enemy  must  remain 
unknown,  but  many  circumstances  induce 
me  to  rate  it  at  nearly  double  the  above 
number.  We  have  some  prisoners,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  account  of 
the  number  :  it  is  not,  however,  consider.abIe 
Several  officers  of  rank  h.ave  fallen,  or  been 
wounded  ;  among  which  I  am  only  at  pre- 
sent enabled  to  state  the  names  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Napier  of  the  92d  regiment ;  Majors 
Napier  and  Stanhope  of  the  50th  regiment, 
killed  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winch  of  the  4th 
regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  of 
the  26th  re^unent,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fane 
?.  ■^\^,  "V",  reghnent,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
liriath  of  the  guards,  Majors  Miller  and 
W  lUiams  of  the  81st  regiment,  wounded. 
10  you,  who  are  well  acquaintefl  with  the 
exceUent  qualities  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir    scribhi'^The' 


John  Moore,   I  need  not  expatiate  on  the 
loss  the  army  and  his  country  have  sustained 
by  his  death.     His  fall  has  deprived  me  of  a 
valuable  friend,  to  whom  long  experience  of 
Ills  worth  had  sincerely  attached  me ;  but  it 
is  chiefly   on  imblic  grounds  that   I  must 
lament  the  blow.     It  will  be  the  consol.ation 
of  every  one  who  loved  and  respected  hia 
manly  character,  that,  after  conducting  the 
army  through  an  arduous  retreat  with  con- 
summate  firmness,    he    has   terminated    a 
career  of  distinguished  honour,   by  a  death 
that  has  given  tlie  enemy  additional  reason 
to  respect  the  name   of  a  British   soldier. 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  is  snatched 
from  his  country  at  an  early  period  of  a  life 
spent  m  her  service  ;  like  Wolfe,  his  last 
moments   were  gilded   by  the   prospect  of 
success,  and  cheered  by  the  acclamation  of 
victory;  hke  Wolfe,    also,  his  memory  will 
for  ever  remain  sacred  in  that  country  which 
he  sincerely  loved,  and  which   he  had  so 
faithfully  served.     It  remains  for  me  only 
to  express  my  hope  tliat  you  will  speedily 
be  restored  to  the  service  of  your  country, 
and  to  lament  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  removed  you  from  your  station  in  the 
held,  and  threw  the  mi.mentary  command 
into  far  less  able  hands.— I  have  the  honour 
to    be,    &c.,  (Signed)   John   Hope,   Lieu- 
tenant-General.    To  Lieutenant-Gener.al  Sir 
David  Eaird,  &c."     When  the  British  anny 
had    embarked,    Lieutenant-General  Hone 
went  into  every  street,  alley,  and  public- 
house  m  Corunna,   to  see  that  not  a  single 
soldier  should  become  prisonerto  the  French 
then  close  to  the  walls.     He  had  no  comi 
panion  but  his  sword  ;  and  he  was  the  very 
l^st  ii»n  who  stepped  on  board  of  ship. 
Never  was  a  more  powerful  sensation  ex- 
cited in  the  kingdom  than  by  the  foregoing 
despatch.      On  the  25th  of  January,  1809 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh  in  the  House 
of    Commons,   moved   votes   of  thanks  to 
Lieutenant-General  Hope,  and  the  oflScers 
and  men  under  his  command,   which  were 
agreed  to  unanimously.     As  a  reward  for 
the  Lieutenant-General's  eminent  services, 
his  brother,  on  the  28th  of  J.anuary  was 
created  a  baron  of  the  United  Kin^dorii    by 
the  title  of  Baron  Hopetoun,  of  Hopetdun, 
m  the  county  of  Linlithgow ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  Apnl,  the  Lieutenaut-General  him- 
self received  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  at  the 
Queen's  Palace  ;  the  public  uniting  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  distinction  was   never 
better  merited.     His  installation,  however 
did  not  take  place  until  the  first  of  June' 
1812  ;  when  twenty-two  other  new  knights 
were  likewise  installed.      Sir  John  Hope's 
next  military  services  were  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,   in  the  autumn  of 
1809.     In  the  statement  of  the  operations  of 
the  forces  employed  on  this  expedition,  pre- 
sented  to    his   late  Majesty  at    a  private 
audience  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom 
the  command  of 
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division  of  the  army  which  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  withdraw,  his  lordship  proceed 
thus  :— "  With  respect  to  Sir  John  Hope's 
operation,  it  wag  more  prosperous.  The 
ohject  of  it  was  this  : — In  the  original  ar 
rangement  for  carryinfc  the  army  at  onceuf 
the  West  Scheldt,  Sir  John  Hope's  division 
was  included  ;  but  just  before  we  sailed,  the 
Admiral  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  fleet  was  coming  down  abreast  of 
Flushing,  and  seemed  to  threaten  to  oppose 
our  passage  up  the  Scheldt.  In  this 
view,  it  was  conceived  that,  by  landing 
on  the  north  side  of  south  Reveland,  the 
island  might  be  possessed,  and  all  the  bat- 
teries taken  in  reverse,  and  thereby  the 
position  of  the  French  fleet,  if  they  ventured 
to  remain  near  Flushing,  would  be,  as  it 
were,  turned,  and  their  retreat  rendered 
more  difficult,  while  the  attack  on  them 
by  our  ships  would  have  been  much  facili- 
tated ;  and  for  this  ohject,  the  di^-ision  of 
Sir  John  Hope  rather  preceded,  in  sailing 
from  the  Downs,  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The 
navigation  of  the  East  Scheldt  was  found 
most  difficult ;  but  by  the  skill  and  persever- 
ance of  Sir  Richard  Keats  this  purpose  was 
happily  and  easily  accomplished,  though 
the  troops  were  carried  a  great  way  in 
schhuyts  and  boats ;  and  this  division  was 
landed  near  Ter-Goes,  from  whence  they 
swept  all  the  batteries  in  the  island  that 
could  impede  the  progress  of  our  ships  up 
the  West  Scheldt,  and  possessed  themselves, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  of  the  important  post 
of  Batz,  to  which  it  had  been  promised  that 
the  army  should  at  once  have  been  brought 
up.  Sir  John  Hope  remained  in  possession 
of  this  post,  though  not  without  bei^  twice 
attacked  by  the  enemy's  flotilla,  for  nine 
days  before  any  of  the  gunboats  under  Capt. 
Sir  Home  Popham  were  moved  up  the 
Scheldt  to  his  support."  One  of  the  attacks 
to  which  the  noble  lord  alludes  took  place 
on  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  enemy  came 
down  with  about  twenty-eight  gun-vessels, 
andkeptupasmartcannonadeforsomehours, 
but  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  guns  from 
the  fort.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  ex- 
pedition is  too  well  known  to  need  relation 
here.  In  1810,  Sir  John  Hope  was  em- 
ployed in  Spain  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
gallantry  and  exertions  in  the  various  vic- 
tories obtained  over  the  enemy  in  that  coun- 
try, he  was  one  of  the  officers  selected  by 
His  Majesty  to  receive  and  wear  the  medal 
issued  on  the  9th  of  September  in  that  year. 
His  next  appointment  was  that  of  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Ireland,  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time.  In  1813  he 
again  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  became  second  in  command. 
At  the  battle  of  Nivelle,  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember of  that  year.  Sir  John  Hope  headed 
the  left  wing  of  the  army,  drove  in  the 
enemy's  outposts  in  front  of  their  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Lower  Nivelle,  carried  the  re- 
doubt above  Orogne,  and  established  himself 
on  the  heights  immediately  opposite  Sibour, 


ment  made  by  the  enemy's  right.  In  the 
night,  the  enemy  quitted  all  their  works  and 
positions  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and 
retired  upon  Bidart,  destroying  all  the 
bridges  on  the  Lower  Nivelle.  Sir  John 
Hope  followed  them  with  the  left  of  the 
army,  as  soon  as  he  could  cross  the  river. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  enemy  again 
retired,  into  an  entrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Bayonne.  On  the  9th  of  December,  Sir 
John  Hope,  with  the  left  of  the  army  under 
his  comm.and,  moved  forward  by  the  great 
road  from  St  Jean  de  Luz  towards  Bayonne, 
and  reconnoitered  the  right  of  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  enemy  under  Bayonne, 
and  the  course  of  the  Adour  below  the  town, 
after  driving  in  the  enemy's  posts  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biaritz  and  Anglet.  In 
the  evening  he  retired  to  the  ground  he  h.ad 
before  occupied.  On  the  10th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  enemy  moved  out  of  the  intrenched 
camp,  with  nearly  their  whole  army,  drove 
in  the  picquets  of  the  light  division,  and  of 
Sir  John  Hope's  corps,  and  made  a  most 
desperate  attack  on  his  advanced  posts,  on 
the  high  road  from  Bayonne  to  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  near  the  mayor's  house  of  Biaritz, 
This  attack  was  repulsed  in  the  most  gallant 
style  by  our  troops,  who  took  about  five 
hundred  prisoners.  In  his  despatches,  dated 
December  14,  1813,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, speaking  of  this  brilliant  affair,  says  : — 
"  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the  ability, 
coolness,  and  judgment  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Hope,  who,  with  the 
generalandstafl'-officers  under  his  command, 
showed  the  troops  an  example  of  gallantry, 
which  must  have  tended  to  produce  the 
favourable  result  of  the  day.  Sir  John 
Hope  received  a  very  severe  contusion, 
which,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  not 
deprived  me  for  a  moment  of  the  benefit  of 
his  assistance."  During  the  night  of  the 
10th  December,  the  enemy  retired  from  Sir 
John  Hope's  front,  leaving  small  posts, 
which  were  immediately  driven  in.  They 
still  occupied,  in  force,  a  bridge  on  which 
the  picquets  of  the  hght  division  had  stood  ; 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  of  their 
army  was  still  in  front  of  our  left.  About 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  they 
again  drove  in  Sir  John  Hope's  picquets, 
and  attacked  his  posts  ;  but  were  again  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  The  attack 
was  recommenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  with  the  same  w.ant  of  success  ;  and 
the  enemy  finally  discontinued  their  desper- 
ate effort  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and 
in  the  night  retired  entirely  within  their  in- 
trenched camp.  On  the  23d  of  February, 
1814,  Sir  John  Hope,  in  concert  with  Kear- 
Admiral  Penrose,  availed  himself  of  an  op- 
portunity which  offered  to  cross  the  Adour 
below  Bayonne,  and  to  take  possession  of 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  its  mouth.  The 
vessels  destined  to  form  the  bridge  could  not 
get  in  till  the  24th,  when  the  difficult,  and, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  dangerous  opera^ 


...  tion  of  bringing  them  in  was  effected  with  a 

take  advantage  of  any  move- 1  degree  of  gallantry  and  skill  seldom  equalled. 
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The  enemy,  conceivinj^  that  the  means  of 
cnissingtbe  river  which  Sir  Jolm  Hope  had 
at  liis  command,  namely,  rafts  made  of  pon- 
torma,  had  not  enabled  him  to  cros,s  a  larj,'e 
force  in  the  course  of  the  23d,  attacked  the 
corjis  which  he  had  sent  over  that  evening. 
The  corps  consisted  of  six  hundred  men  of 
the  second  hri),'ade  of  guards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  the  Honourable 
Edward  Stopford,  who  repulsed  the  enemy 
immediately.  Ou  the  inth  Sir  John  Hope 
invested  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  ;  and  on  the 
27th.  the  bridge  liaving  been  completed,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  invest  it  still  more 
closely.  He  also  attacked  the  village  of  St 
Etienne,  which  he  carried,  taking  a  gun  and 
some  prisoners  from  the  enemy.  On  the 
14th  of  April,  and,  which  rendered  the 
occurrence  still  more  mortifying,  after  in- 
telligence had  reached  the  army  of  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  in  a  sortie  made  by  the 
French  from  Bayonne,  Sir  John  Hope, 
bringing  up  some  troops  from  the  right  to 
sujijiort  the  picquets  of  the  centre,  which 
had  been  driven  in,  came  suddenly  in  the 
dark  upon  a  party  of  the  enemy  :  he  was 
very  severely  wounded  ;  and  his  horse  being 
shot  dead,  fell  upon  him,  so  that  he  could 
not  disengage  himself  from  under  it,  and  he 
was  unfortunately  made  prisoner.  His 
wounds  were  in  the  arm  and  the  thigh,  and 
crippled  him  for  a  long  time.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  noticing  this  transaction  in 
his  despatches,  expressed  his  regret,  "  that 
the  satisfaction  generally  felt  by  the  army 
upon  the  prospect  of  the  honourable  termi- 
nation of  their  labours,  should  be  clouded 
by  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  an 
officer  so  highly  esteemed  and  respected  by 
all."  On  the  ad  of  May,  1814,  Sir  John 
Hope  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Niddry  of 
Niddry,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow.  In 
the  month  of  June,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  grants  to  several  of  the 
gallant  generals  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves during  the  war ;  but  Lord  Niclclry 
declined  accepting  any  pecuniary  reoom- 
pence  for  his  services.     On  the  2d  of  Jan., 

1815,  Lord  Niddry  was  made  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  military  Order  of  the 
Bath.  His  half-brother,  James,  third  Earl 
of  Hopetoun,  dying  on  the  29th  of  May, 

1816,  Lord  Niddry  succeeded  to  the  family 
titles.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1819,  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  General.  When  His 
Majesty  was  in  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun was  one  of  the  few  individuals  who 
received  the  di.stinetion  of  a  royal  visit. 
Unhappily,  his  lordship  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  numerous  honours,  acquired  and  heredi- 
tary. He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  Aug., 
1823,  aged  57.  The  remains  of  this  gallant 
and  much  lamented  nobleman  having  been 
brought  from  France  in  His  Majesty's  sloop 
Brisk,  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Abercorn,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  as  privately 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  As  a 
soldier,   the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  was  cool, 
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brave,  and  determined  ;  and  his  conduct  aa 
a  nobleman,  a  landlord,  and  a  friend,  was 
always  sucli  as  became  his  high  station. 
By  his  numerous  family  and  relatives  his 
In.s3  was  deeply  lamented  ;  and  indeed 
few  men  of  his  rank  have  been  more 
sincerely  regretted  by  all  classes  of  the 
public  ;  no  fewer  than  four  monuments 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory,  be- 
sides an  equestrian  statue  placed  in  Sfc 
Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh.  The  Earl 
of  Hopetoun  was  twice  married.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  1798,  he  married,  at  Lea 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  his 
cousin  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  tlie 
Him.  Charles  Hoi>e  Weir,  of  Craigie  Hall, 
.and  Blackwood  ;  hut  by  her,  who  died 
March  20,  1801,  he  had  no  issue.  On  the 
9th  of  Feb.  1803,  at  Ballindean,  he  married 
Louisa  Dorothea,  third  daughter  of  Sir 
John   Wedderbuni,  iif  Ballindean,    in  the 


Dundas),  by  whom  he  hail  issue  John,  tifth 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  born  Nov.  loth,  1803, 
eight  other  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

HOPE,  Sir  William,  of  Balcomie,  w.a» 
born  15th  April  IfifiO.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  on  1st  March  1698,  and  was  first 
designed  of  Grantoun  ;  next  of  Kirkliston, 
and  lastly  of  Balcomie  in  Fife,  which  estate 
he  purchased  in  the  year  1705  for  £7500. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Hopetoun.  He  served  in  the  army,  and 
for  many  years  was  Deputy-Governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  skill  in  fencing  and  horsemanship,  and 
his  agility  and  gracefulness  in  dancing.  He 
published  "  The  Complete  Fencing  M.astei-, 
in  which  is  fully  described  the  whole  guards, 
parades,  and  lessons  belonging  to  the  small 
sword,  as  also  the  best  rules  for  playing 
against  either  artists  or  others  with  blunts 
or  shar[)3  ;  togethsr  with  directions  how  to 
behave  in  a  single  combat  on  horseback." 
Edinburgh  1686,  12mo  ;  and  "  The  Parfait 
Mareshal,  or  Complete  Farrier,  translated 
from  the  French  of  the  Sieur  de  SoUeyssell." 
Edinburgh  1696,  folio.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh. 1st  Feb.  1724,  in  his  64th  year,  of  a 
fever  caused  by  having  overheated  himself 
ilancing  at  an  assembly.  According  to 
tradition,  the  fame  of  Sir  William  and  bis 
book  induced  a  foreign  cavalier  to  take  a 
journey  to  Scotland  to  try  his  skill.     Hav- 


at  Crail,  he  challenged  Sir 
William  to  meet  him  on  horseback  in  the 
open  field.  The  parties  met  by  appointment 
within  a  mile  of  IBalcomie  Castle,  at  a  spot 
where  the  standing  stone  of  Sauchope  is 
placed,  and  which  the  road  from  Crail  to 
Balcomie  then  passed.  The  onset  w.as 
dreadful ;  but  at  last  Sir  William's  sword, 
with  deadly  and  unerring  aim,  pierced  the 
body  of  his  challenger.  The  wounded 
cavalier  fell,  and  with  his  dying  breath  de- 
clared his  name,  Uneage,  and  title,  and 
beseeched  his  victorious  antagonist  to  be- 
come the  protector  of  his  widowed  Lady. 
Sir  William's  son,  Sir  George  Hope,  second 
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Baronet  of  Balcomie,  a  captain  of  foot,  died 
in  Ireland,  20th  Nov.  1729 ;  and  /jisonly  son, 
Sir  William  Hope,  third  baronet,  was  first 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  afterwards  a 
lieutenant  in  the  31st  regiment  of  Foot,  and 
was  killed  in  Bengal,  a  cajitain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Service,  in  1763,  without 
leaving  issue,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 
HOPE  of  Craighall,  The  Family  op.— 
The  founder  of  the  family  of  Hope  of  Craig- 
hall appears  to  have  been  John  de  Hope, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  France  in  the 
train  of  Magdalene,  Queen  of  King  James 
V.  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  Knight  (the  elder 
son)  of  Craighall,  county  of  Fife,  having 
been  bred  to  the  bar,  attained  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  In  1626,  he  was 
appointed  joint  Lord-Advocate  along  with 
Sir  William  Olipbant ;  and  his  colleague 
dying  in  two  years  afterwards,  he  enjoyed 
the  office  alone.  Sir  Thomas  obtained  many 
substantial  favours  from  the  Crown,  and 
was  created  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  19th 
Feb.  1628.  In  164.3,  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  a  digrdty  which,  it  is 
said,  no  commoner  has  since  enjoyed. 
"  He  took  the  place  proudly  upon  him,  for 
the  honours  (crown,  sword,  and  sceptre), 
were  daUy  carried  when  he  went  out  and  in 
to  this  Assembly  before  him  ;  and  at  preach- 
ing he  sat  in  the  King's  loft.  Sir  Thomas 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bin- 
ning of  Walleyfoi-d,  by  whom  he  had  four- 
teen children  ;  three  of  whom  were  upon  the 
bench  when  he  pleaded  as  Lord  Advocate 
before  them,  and  to  this  circumstance  tradi 
tion  assigns  the  privilege  which  that  officer 
of  the  Crown  enjoys,  of  pleading  covered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  it  being 
deemed  indecorous  that  a  father  should 
stand  uncovered  before  his  sons.  He  died 
in  Nov.  1646,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Sir  John,  who  was  appointed  a 
Lord  of  Session  in  1632,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Craighall.  His  lordship  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Murray  of  Blackbarony,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons — Thomas  ;  Archibald,  of  Rankeil 
lour  ;  and  six  daughters.  Sir  John  died  ii 
1655,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
Sir  'Thomas,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  5on, 
Sir  Thomas.  This  gentleman  married  Anne, 
daughter,  and  eventually  sole  heiress  of  Sir 
WilEam  Bruce,  Bart. ,  of  Kinross,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  William  ; 
at  whose  decease,  unmarried,  the  title  de- 
volved upon  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
succeeded  at  the  demise  of  his  mother  to  the 
Kinross  estate.  This  baronet  sold  the 
Craighall  estate  in  1729,  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun.  He  died  unmarried,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother.  Sir  Jolm  Bruce. 
This  gentleman  adopting  the  iirofession  of 
arms,  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General.  He  married,  first,  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Halket,  Bart. ,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  pre- 
deceased himself.  Sir  .John  married,  second, 
Marianne  Deuune,  of  the  family  of  Denune, 


of  CatboU,  county  of  Ross,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter.  He  died  in  1766,  when  the 
baronetcy  devolved  upon  his  cousin,  Sir 
Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Hope, 
Knight,  of  Pankedlour,  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  and  a  Lord  of  Justiciary  (second 
of  Sir  John  Hope,  the  second  Baronet). 
This  gentleman  married  in  1702,  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Ninian  Lowis,  Esq.  of 
Merchiston,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters  ;  and  dying  in  1771,  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson.  Sir  Archibald, 
born  in  1735,  who  purchased  the  estate  of 
Pinkie,  in  1778,  from  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale.  He  married,  first,  in  1758, 
EUzabeth,  daughter  of  William  M'Dowall 
of  Castle  Semple,  by  whom  (who  died  in 
1778)  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 
Sir  Archibald  married,  secondly,  in  1 779, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Patoun,  Esq. 
of  Inveresk,  by  Jean,  his  wife,  daughter  of 


daughter.  Sir  Archibald  died  10th  June 
1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son.  Sir  Thomas,  bom  in  1796,  who 
married  Miss  Pierce ;  but  died  without  issue 
in  1801,  when  the  title  devolved  upon  his 
half-brother,  John,  the  present  baronet. 

HOPE,  Sir  John,  of  Craighall,  in  the 
county  of  Fife  ;  born  13th  April  1781 ;  suc- 
ceeded as  eleventh  baronet,  upon  the  decease 
of  his  half-brother,  26th  June  1801 ;  married, 
17th  June  1805,  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Wedderbum,  Bart.,  of 
Blackness  and  Bahndean  (by  his  second 
wife,  Alicia,  daughter  of  James  Dundas,  of 
Dundas),  and  has  issue  :  Archibald,  bom 
28th  Feb.  1808 ;  and  other  chUdren. 

HOPE,  Geokge  William,  of  Luffness, 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  and  of  Ean- 
keillour,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  M.P.,  was 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  General  the 
Hon.  Sir  Alex.  Hope,  a  younger  brother 
of  Lord  Hopetoun.  He  was  bom  in  ]  808, 
and  was  consequently  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church  College,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1831. 
The  death  of  an  elder  brother,  however — 
who,  by  the  way,  contested  on  one  occasion 
the  county  of  East  Lothian,  and  there  dis- 
played the  talents  for  which  the  whole 
family  have  been  remarkable — altered  his 
position,  and  removed  him  out  of  the  ranks 
of  practising  barristers.  In  1836  he  married 
the  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lord 
Montague.  Mr  Hope  having,  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  been  rendered  independent 
of  the  legal  profession,  very  early  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  politics.  This  was  at 
the  time  that  the  Reform  agitation  had 
spent  its  force— when  the  people,  disgusted 
at  finding  how  little  the  "  bill"  had  done  for 
them,  were  beginning  to  make  Reform  and 
its  authors  a  bye-word  of  contempt,  and 
when  the  educated  classes,  provoked  at  the 
incompetency  of  the  then  Ministers,  and 
still  more  at  their  shameless  truckling  to 
the  Irish  agitator,  turned  almost  to  a  man 
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against  them.  Mr  Hope  partook  of  the 
general  feeling,  and  offered  himself  to  the 
electors  of  Weymouth  at  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
King  William  in  1837.  During  the  four 
veara  of  that  Parliament's  existence,  Mr 
Sope  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  ad- 
dressed the  House.  His  vote,  however,  was 
always  one  that  could  be  counted  on  ;  and 
he  had  done  enough  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  as  a  talented 


it  would  be  desirable  they  should 
not  lose.  When  the  struggle  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Whigs  came  to  a  crisis 
in  1841,  and  Lord  Melbourne  dissolved  the 
Parliament  on  his  being  defeated  on  the 
timber  duties,  Mr  Hope  again  offered  him- 
self for  Weymouth,  and  was  again  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll.  A  petition  was, 
however,  presented  against  his  return,  which 
issued  in  his  losing  his  seat.  A  vacancy, 
however,  occurred  in  the  borough  of  South- 
ampton in  the  following  year,  when  Mr 
Hope  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  returned  by  a  large  majority.  By  this 
time  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  firmly  seated  in 
office,  with  a  majority  of  more  than  ninety 
at  his  back.  The  estimation  in  which  Mr 
Hope  was  held  by  the  Conservative  leaders 
was  made  apparent  even  before  his  election 
for  that  borough.  Lord  Stanley,  who  had 
become  chief  secretary  for  the  colonies,  a])- 
pointed  him  under-secretary.  For  the  next 
few  years,  however,  as  Lord  Stanley  him- 
self remained  a  member  of  the  lower  House, 
his  pubUc  appearances  were  rather  more 
rare  than  before  ;  but  those  who  knew  the 
internal  working  of  the  Colonial  Office  were 
aware  that  there  was  no  harder-working 
member  of  the  establishment  than  Mr 
Hope.  But  towards  the  end  of  1846  a  wider 
sphere  opened  up  for  his  abilities.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Administration  that  Lord  Stanley  should 
go  to  the  upper  House,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly called  up  by  summons  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father.  The  effect  of  this  alteration 
was,  that  the  management  of  colonial  affairs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  exposition 
of  colonial  jirojects,  and  the  defence  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  devolved  entirely  on  Mr 
Hope ;  and  this  took  place  when  colonial 
affairs  were  much  in  debate,  and  colonial 
difficulties  occupied  much  of  Parliamentary 
attention.  We  had  then  in  our  hands, 
what  we  have  now — a  New  Zealand  war. 
The  natives  had  risen  on  some  of  the  out- 
lying settlers,  and  had  barbarously  mur- 
dered them.  Among  the  victims  were  some 
of  the  relatives  of  leading  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
that  time  several  smart,  clever  members — 
such  as  the  late  Mr  Charles  BuUer  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth— each  of  them  having 
some  pet  hobby  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  policy,  and  each  of  them,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  condemning  that  of  Lord 
Stanley.     When  the  House  met  in   1845 


there  was  much  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  the  New  Zealand  massacres,  and  one  of 
the  Opposition — Mr  Charles  Buller,  if  we 
recollect  right — went  so  far  as  to  charge  the 
chief  secretary  with  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  upper  House  because  he  waa  afraid  to 
defend  his  own  policy  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  these  violent  and  coarse 
attacks  it  became  Mr  Hope's  duty  to  reply  ; 
and,  though  hia  friends  might  well  be 
anxious  for  his  success  when  pitted  against 
such  experienced  debaters,  it  was  soon  seen 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  Though 
less  brilliant  than  Mr  Buller,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  showed  the  House  that  he 
was  fully  master  of  the  subject,  and  one  by 
one  brushed  away  the  accusations  that  had 
been  made  against  the  policy  of  his  chief. 
It  may  he  interesting  to  state  that  he  then 
announced  that  Sir  George  (then  Captain) 
Grey,  who  at  that  time  was  Governor  of 
South  Australia,  had  been  chosen  to  govern 
the  disturbed  colony  of  New  Zealand.  Hia 
appointment  was  a  most  successful  one. 
By  Ills  firm,  judicious,  and  skilful  manage- 
ment, he  soon  quieted  the  troubles  of  the 
colony ;  and  now,  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
wards, when  greater  troubles  appear  to  be 
in  store  for  that  colony,  no  better  manage- 
ment can  be  made  than  to  continue  the 
man  whom  Lord  Derby  selected  in  1845. 
Mr  Hope  did  not  continue  long  in  office 
after  this.  The  season  passed  off  quietly, 
the  under-secretary  h^ing  proved  himself, 
in  the  course  of  it,  an  effective  speaker  as 
well  as  an  able  administrator.  During  the 
recess  the  question  of  repealing  the  corn- 
laws  was  introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  issue  of  that  question,  as  aU  the  world 
knows,  was  that  Lord  Stanley  seceded  in 
the  month  of  December  that  year.  He  was 
followed  out  of  office  by  his  under-secretary, 
Mr  Hope  ;  the  decision  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man being  based,  we  believe,  as  much  on 
personal  attachment  to  his  chief  as  on  his 
political  convictions.  He  voted  steadily 
a^rainst  the  repeal  in  the  session  of  1846 
which  followed  ;  but  as  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved at  the  end  of  that  year,  Mr  Hope 
did  not  offer  himself  again  for  re-election. 
He  remained  in  private  life  till  the  year 
1859,  when  he  was  induced  to  offer  himself 
for  the  borough  of  Windsor,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  he  was  residing,  with  a  view 
to  assist  the  Government  of  his  old  chief, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  having  been  called 
to  take  office  when  Lord  Palmerston's  Go- 
vernment was  destroyed  by  the  vote  on  the 
' '  Conspiracy  to  Murder"  Bill,  had  appealed 
to  the  people  to  assist  him  in  his  effort  to 
obey  the  call  of  Her  Majesty.  A  short 
contest  ensued,  in  which  personalities  were 
not  spared,  but  Mr  Hope  was  one  of  the 
successful  candidates.  From  that  time  he 
continued  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, giving  a  steady  support  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  combined  with  a  fair,  frank, 
and  candid  bearing  towards  his  opponents. 
His  public  appearances  were  at  length  less 
frequent  than  before,  for  the  insidious 
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malady,  which  at  last  cut  him  off,  began  to 
make  sad  inroada  upon  his  originally  vigor- 
ous constitution. 

HORSBURGH,  James,  F.R.S.-This 
eminent  hydrographer,  whose  charts  have 
conferred  such  inestimable  benefits  upon  our 
merchant  princes  and  the  welfare  of  our 
eastern  empire,  was  a  native  of  Fife,  that 
county  so  prolific  of  illustrious  Scotchmen 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  national 
history.  James  Horsburgh  was  bom  at 
Elie,  on  the  2od  September  1762.  As  his 
parents  were  of  humlile  rank,  his  education 
in  early  hfe  at  the  village  school  was  alter- 
nated with  field  labour.  Being  intended, 
like  many  of  those  Uving  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  for  a  sea-faring  hfe,  his  education  was 
directed  towards  this  destination ;  and  at 
the  age  of  si.\-teen,  h.iving  acquu-ecl  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, navigation,  and  book-keeping,  he 
entered  his  profession  in  the  humble  capacity 
of  cabin-boy,  to  which  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice for  three  years.  During  this  time 
the  different  vessels  in  which  he  served  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  coal  traile,  and  made 
short  trips  to  Ostend,  Holland,  and  Ham- 
burg. These  were  at  length  interrupted, 
in  May  1780,  in  consequence  of  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  being  cajitured  by  a 
R-enoh  shij)  off  Walcheren,  and  himself, 
with  his  shipmates,  sent  to  prison  at  Dun- 
kirk. When  his  captivity,  which  was  a 
brief  one,  had  endedj*he  made  a  voyage  to 
the  "West  Indies,  and  another  to  Calcutta  ; 
and  at  this  last  place  he  found  an  influential 
friend  in  Mr  D.  Briggs,  the  ship-builder,  by 
whose  recommendation  he  was  made  third 
mate  of  the  Nancy.  For  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  the  triide  ui>on  the 
coasts  of  India,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  might  thus  have  continued  to 
the  end,  with  nothing  more  than  the 
character  of  a  skilful,  hardy,  enterprising 
sador,  when  an  event  occurred  by  which 
his  ambition  w;is  awakened,  and  his  latent 
talents  brought  into  full  exercise.  In  May 
1786,  he  was  saiUng  from  Batavia  to  Ceylon, 
as  first  mate  of  the  Atlas,  and  was  regulat- 
ing the  ship's  course  by  the  charts  used  m 
the  navigation  of  that  sea,  when  the  vessel 
was  unexpectedly  run  down  and  wrecked 
uyion  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  map  he  was  in  an  open  sea,  and  the 
island  was  elsewhere,  untU  the  sudden  crash 
of  the  timbers  showed  too  certainly  that  he 
had  followed  a  lying  guide.  Tile  loss  of  this 
vessel  was  rei>aid  a  thousand-fold  by  the 
effects  it  produced.  James  Horsburgh  saw 
the  necessity  for  more  correct  charts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  thanhadyet  been  constructed, 
and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
task,  by  making  and  recording  nautical 
observations.  ^  The  resolution,  from  that 
day,  was  put  in  practice,  and  he  began  to 
accumulate  a  store  of  nautical  knowledge 
that  served  as  the  materials  of  his  future 
productions  in  hydrography.  In  the  mean- 
time Horsburgh,  a  shipwreclicd  sailor,  made 
his  way  to  Bombay,  and,  like  other  sailors 
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thus  circumstanced,  looked  out  for  another 
vessel.  This  he  soon  found  in  the  Gunjava, 
a  large  ship  employed  in  the  trade  to  China  ; 
and  for  several  years  after  he  sailed  in  the 
capacity  of  first  mate  in  this  and  other 
vessels,  between  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
China.  And  during  this  time  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  resolution  he  had  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  his  mishap  at  Diego  Garcia. 
His  notes  and  observations  had  increased 
to  a  mass  of  practical  knowledge  that  only 
required  arrangement ;  he  had  perfected 
himself  by  careful  study  in  the  whole  theory 
of  navigation  ;  and  during  the  short  inter- 
vals of  his  stay  in  different  ports,  had  taught 
himself  the  mechanical  part  of  his  future 
occupation  by  drawing  and  sketching.  It 
was  time  that  these  quaUfications  should  be 
brought  into  act  and  use  by  due  encourage- 
ment, and  this  also  was  not  wanting. 
During  two  voyages  which  he  made  to 
China  by  the  eastern  route,  he  had  construc- 
ted three  charts— one  of  the  Strait  of 
Macassar,  another  of  the  west  side  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  a  third  of  the  tract 
from  Dampier  Strait  through  Pitt's  Passage, 
towards  Batavia  ;  each  of  these  accompanied 
with  practical  sailing  directions.  He  pre- 
sented them  to  his  friend  ami  former  ship- 
mate, Mr  Tbomas  Bruce,  at  that  time  at 
Canton  (afterwards  proprietor  of  Grange- 
muir,  Fife) ;  and  the  latter,  who  was  well 
fitted  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  these  charts, 
showed  them  to  several  captains  of  Indian 
ships,  and  to  Mr  Drummond,  afterwards 
Lord  Strathallan,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
English  factory  at  Canton.  They  were 
afterw.ards  sent  home  to  Mr  Dalrymple, 
hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  published  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  eastern  navigation,  who 
also  transmitted  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
author,  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  nautical 
instruments.  In  1796  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  Carron,  of  which  he  was  fu*st 
mate  ;  and  the  excellent  trim  in  which  he 
kept  that  vessel  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  naval  connoisseurs  of  our  country ;  while 
his  scientific  acquirements  introduced  him 
to  Sii-  Joseph  Banks,  Dr  Maskelyne,  the 
royal  astronomer,  and  other  men  distin- 
guished in  science.  After  a  trip  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  which  the  Carron  was  em- 
ployed to  convey  troops  to  Porto  Rico  and 
Trinidad,  he  obtained,  in  1798,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Anna,  a  vessel  in  which  he 
had  formerly  served  as  mate,  and  made  in 
her  several  voyages  to  China,  Bengal,  and 
England.  All  this  time  he  continued  his 
nautical  observations,  not  only  with  daily, 
but  hourly  solicitude.  His  care  in  this  re- 
spect was  rewarded  by  an  imjiortant  dis- 
covery. From  tlie  beginning  of  AjirU  1802 
to  the  middle  of  February  1S04,  he  had  kept 
a  register  every  four  hours  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  two  marine  barometers, 
■and  found  that  while  it  regularly  ebbed  and 
flowed  twice  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  open  sea,  from  latitude  26°  N.  to  26'' 
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S.,  it  was  ilimiuiahed,  and  sometiiuea  wholly 
obstructed,  in  rivers,  harbours,  and  straitH, 
owing  to  the  neiRhbourhood  of  the  land. 
This  fact,  with  the  register  by  which  it  was 
illustrated,  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  the 
Philos.iphical  Transactions  for  1805.  Hav- 
int,'  also  purchased,  at  Bombay,  the  astro- 
nomical clock  used  by  the  French  Bhips 
that  liad  lieen  sent  in  quest  of  the  unfortu- 
nate La  Perouse,  ho  used  it  in  ascertaining 
the  rates  of  hia  own  chronometers,  and  in 
maUing  observations  upon  the  immersions 
and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which 
he  forwarded  to  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 
About  the  same  period  he  constructed  a 
chart  of  the  Straits  of  Alias,  and  sent  it,  with 
other  smaller  surveys,  to  Mr  Dalrym]ile,  by 
whom  thsy  were  engraved.  It  was  now  full 
time  that  Captain  Horsburgh  should  aban- 
don his  precarious  profession,  which  he  had 
learned  so  thoroughly,  and  turn  his  useful 
acquirements  to  their  projier  account.  It 
was  too  much  that  the  life  of  one  upon 
whose  future  labours  the  safety  of  whole 
navies  was  to  depend,  should  be  exposed  to 
the  wliiff  of  every  sudden  gale,  or  the  chance 
starting  of  a  timber.  Already,  also,  he  had 
completed  for  publicatiim  a  large  collection 
of  charts,  accompanied  with  explanatory 
memoirs  of  the  voy.ages  from  which  they 
had  been  constructed,  aud  these,  wiih  his 
wonted  disinterestedness,  he  was  about  to 
transmit  to  his  predecessor,  Mr  Dalrymple. 
Fortunately,  Sir  Charles  Forbes  interposed, 
and  advised  him  to  carry  them  home,  and 
jiubl.sh  tliem  on  his  own  account ;  and  as 
Hoi-sburgh  was  startled  at  the  idea  of  the 
expense  of  such  a  venture  in  authorship — 
(his  whole  savings  amountijig  by  tliis  time 
to  no  more  than  £5000  or  fibOOO)— the  great 
Indian  financier  soon  laid  his  anxieties  to 
rest  by  procuring  such  a  number  of  sub- 
scribers for  the  work  in  India  as  w-ould 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  publishing. 
Thus  cheered  in  his  propects,  Captain 
Horsburgh  returned  to  England  in  1805, 
and  forthwith  commenced  his  imjxirtant 
]iublication,  from  which  his  memory  was  to 
derive  such  distinction,  and  the  world  such 
substantial  benefit.  So  correct  were  these 
cliarts,  that  even  this  very  correctness,  the 
best  and  most  essential  quaUty  of  such  pro- 
ductions, threateued  to  prevent  then  publi- 
cation ;  for  with  such  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness were  the  bearings  .and  soundings  of  the 
harbour  of  Bombay  laid  down,  that  it  was 
alleged  they  would  teach  an  enemy  to  find 
the  w.ay  in  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot.  It 
was  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  these  were  so 
exact ;  for  he  had  taken  them  with  his  own 
hards,  during  whole  weeks,  in  which  he 
worked  from  morning  till  night  under  the 
fire  of  a  tropical  sun.  In  the  same  year  that 
he  returned  to  England,  he  married,  and 
had  by  this  uniou  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
wli.i  sur\i^cd  him.  In  1806  he  was  elected 
a  [''rllnw  iiftl]''  llcij-al  Society,  and  in  1810 
he  w^n  ;i].]Hiiiitcil  hydrographer  to  the  East 
India  Cuiii|iany,  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 


on  the  death  of  Mr  Dalrymple.  Just  before 
this  appointment,  however,  he  published  his 
most  nnportant  work,  entitled  "  Directions 
for  the  Saihng  to  and  from  the  East  Indies, 
China,  New  HoMand,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  interjacent  ports."  These 
"  Directions,"  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
several  navigators  of  the  eastern  seas,  and 
compiled  from  his  journals  and  observations 
during  twenty-one  years,  have  ever  since 
continued  to  be  the  stanijard  and  text-book 
of  eastern  ocean  navigation.  On  being  ap- 
pointed hydrograjiher  to  the  East  India 
Company,  Mr  Horsburgh  devoted  himself, 
with  all  his  wonted  application,  to  the  duties 
of  his  oflice.  He  constructed  many  new 
charts,  the  last  of  which  was  one  of  the  east 
coast  of  China,  with  the  names  of  the  places 
in  Chinese  and  English  ;  and  pubhshed  an 
"Atmospherical  Register"  for  indicating 
storms  at  sea,  besides  editing  Mackenzie's 
"Treatise  on  Marine  Surveying"  and  the 
"  East  India  PUot."  From  1810,  the  year 
of  his  appointment,  till  183G,  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  was  indefatigable  in  that  great 
work  of  humanity  to  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  ultimately  f.aUen  a  martyr  ;  for  his 
long-continued  labours  among  the  scientific 
documents  contained  in  the  cold  vaults  and 
crypts  of  the  India  House,  and  his  close 
attention  to  the  countless  minutiae  of  which 


circumstances,  miglit.havB  endured  several 
years  longer.  But  even  while  he  felt  his 
strength  decaying,  he  continued  at  his  post 
until  it  was  exchanged  for  a  death-bed. 
His  last  labour,  upon  which  he  tasked  his 
departing  powers  to  the  uttermost,  was  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  his  "Direc- 
tions for  Sailing,  &c.,"  his  favourite  work, 
published  iu  1809,  to  which  he  made  large 
additiims  and  improvements.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  whole  for  the  press  except  the 
index  ;  at.d  in  his  last  illness  he  said  to  Su: 
Charles  i<'orbes,  "  I  woukl  have  died  con- 
tentetl  had  it  pleased  God  to  allow  me  to  see 
the  book  in  print."  His  final  charge  was 
about  the  disposal  of  his  works,  so  that  they 
nnght  be  made  available  for  more  extensive 
usefulness  ;  and  to  this  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  honourably  acceded, 
while  they  took  care  that  his  children  should 
be  benefitted  by  the  arrangement.  He  died 
of  hydrothorax  on  the  14th  of  May  1836. 
His  works  stiU  obtain  for  him  the  justly- 
merited  title  of  "The  Nautical  Oracle  of 
the  World."  It  is  jileasing  also  to  add  that 
the  lessons  which  he  learned  from  his  pious, 
affectionate  father,  before  he  left  the  paternal 
roof,  abode  with  him  iito  all  his  subsequent 
career  :  he  was  distinguished  by  the  virtues 
of  gentleness,  kindness,  and  charity  ;  and 
even  amidst  his  favourite  and  absorbing 
studies,  the  impoitant  subject  of  religion 
employed  much  of  his  thoughts.  This  he 
showed  by  treatises  which  he  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  church  establishments,  where  his 
polemic  tlieology  w^as  elevated  and  refined 
by  true  Christian  piety.  Of  these  ooca.sional 
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works,  his  pamphlet  of  "  A  National  Church 
Vindicated"  was  written  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  Mr  Horsburgh  was  in- 
terred at  Elie,  his  native  parish,  and  shortly 
after  his  death  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Elie  Church,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — "  In  Memory  of 
James  Hobsburgh,  F.R.S.,  bom  at  Elie, 
in  Fifeshire,  September  23,  17C2.  Bred  to 
the  sea  from  his  early  youth,  he  soon  ac- 
quired great  skill  aud  proficiency  as  a 
mariner,  which  obtained  for  him  first  the 
situation  of  mate,  and  afterwards  of  com- 
mander in  the  Commercial  Marine  of  Bom- 
bay. While  engaged  in  that  service,  he 
entered  with  zeal  into  those  Maritime  Re- 
searches which  have  enrolled  his  name  in 
the  annals  of  fame,  as  a  benefactor  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind.  The  Charts  which 
he  constructed,  and  the  Directions  which  he 
published,  by  which  the  highways  of  the 
ocean  were  made  clear,  and  navigation  ren- 
dered safe  and  easy,  are  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  his  industry,  skill,  and  science. 
After  his  return  from  India,  the  East  India 
Company,  sensible  of  his  extraordinary 
merit,  and  grateful  for  the  benefits  which 
he  had  rendered  to  commerce,  especially  to 
the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies,  appointed 
him  their  Hydrograpber,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  means,  which  their  ample  records 
afibrded,  of  continuing  and  extending  his 
useful  labours.  In  honourable  testimony 
of  bis  merit,  the  Royal  Society  elected  him 
one  of  their  Fellows.  After  a  long  and 
well-spent  life,  honoured  and  exact  in  all  its 
social  relations,  distinguished  for  evenness 
of  temper  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which 
endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaintance,  he 
departed  this  lite  on  the  14th  of  May  ISm, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
Friends  of  Science  and  of  Commerce,  de- 
sirous of  commemorating  the  high  value  of 
his  achievements  and  the  virtue  of  his  ex- 
ample, have  erected  this  Monument,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  tributes  to  his  memory,  in 
testimony  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  esteem 
and  praise." 

HORSBURGH,  James,  Esq.  of  Firth 
Roxburghshire. — This  gentleman  was  born 
at  Pittenweem  in  the  year  1774.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Burgh  and 
Parochial  School,  and  on  attaining  man- 
hood, went  out  to  India.  In  Calcutta,  Mr 
Horsburgh  devoted  his  attention  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  by  diligence,  integrity, 
and  good  management,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  reaUsed  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  object  of  his  going  abroad  being  at- 
tained, Mr  Horsbiu'gh  returned  to  Scotland 
and  bought  the  estate  of  Firth,  to  which 
he  removed  with  his  wife  and  family,  and 
remained  in  Roxburghshire  several  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  ' 


Pittenweem ;  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
Councillor  in  1822,  and  a  Bailie  in  1825  ; 
and  having  been  elected  Chief-Magistrate 
of  that  burgh  in  Sept.  1831,  he  resolved  to 


do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its 
welfare  and  prosperity.  On  entering  the 
unicipal  corporation,  he  found  its  affairs 
a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Its  funds 
had  been  exhausted  by  election  expenses 
and  law-suits,  and  the  burgh  was  laid  under 
no  small  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  but  by 
prudence  and  good  management,  Mr  Hoi-s- 
burgh,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  persons  like- 
minded  with  himself,  in  a  few  years,  not 
only  relieved  the  burgh  of  debt,  but  placed 
it  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition, 
making  many  improvements  on  the  town, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants.  Having  served 
in  the  mugistracy  and  as  a  councillor  for 
many  years,  Mr  Horsburgh,  owing  to  age 
and  infirmity,  retired  from  office  in  1852, 
maintaining  the  same  immutable  jmnciples 
of  honour  and  integrity  with  which  he  nad 
entered  on  his  career,  to  its  close.  It  is 
perhaps  few  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  as  of 
Mr  Horsburgh,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
council  of  his  native  town  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years.  But  it  will  not  be 
as  a  magistrate  or  councillor  that  he  will 
be  best  remembered.  It  was  his  personal 
and  social  qualities,  which  endeared  him  to 
his  fellow  townsmen,  and  it  will  be  for  these 
he  will  be  longest  spoken  of.  Endowed 
with  good  natural  abilities,  he  had  carefully 
cultivated  these,  and  the  public  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  them.  As  a  member  of  general 
society,  Mr  Horsburgh  was  welcomed 
wherever  he  went.  There  was  a  he.artiness 
about  him,  and  a  vivacity,  which  were 
most  attractive,  while,  with  his  unfaihng 
good  temper,  and  kindly  disposition,  he 
never  willingly  gave  offence  to  any  one,  and 
was  as  unwilling  to  take  it.  His  industry, 
his  probity,  and  bis  uprightness  of  character, 
made  him  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  India,  and  a  useful 
citizen  at  home  ;  and  his  generosity,  his 
candour  and  hospitality,  made  him  the 
kindly  friend.  These  are  qualities  which 
constitute  the  honest  man — a  man  whose 
memory  is  not  Ukely  .soon  to  be  forgotten 
among  his  friends  and  contemporaries.  In 
short,  no  better  proof  need  be  sought  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  held  by  his  fellow  townsmen, 
than  the  following  facts  :— Firstly,  after 
having  been  chief -magistrate  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  inhabitants  presented  him  with 
a  piece  of  plate ;  and  secondly,  in  the  year 
1858,  two  years  after  his  decease,  a  public 
subscription  was  opened,  headed  by  the 
corporation,  for  obtaining  his  portrait, 
(from  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  his 
family),  which  was  placed  in  the  Town 
Hall,  in  testimony  of  the  marked  esteem 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  classes, 
while  in  life,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
eminent  pubHc  services  as  chief-magistrate 
of  his  native  town.  This  worthy  man  was 
a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  in  his  reUgious 
persuasion,  a  strict  adherent  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  died  at  Pittenweem 
in  1856,  in  the  Slat  year  of  his  age. 
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HORSBRUGH,  Thomas,  Sheriff-Clerk 
of  Fife. —This  gentleman  v/aa  born  in  the 
year  17C0.  For  about  sixty  years  Mr  Hors- 
brugh  helJ  the  office  above-mentioned  in 
this  county — an  office  which  seemed  almost 
to  have  become  hereditary,  seeing  it  had 
gone  through  three  generations,  having 
been  held  by  Mr  Horsbrugh's  father  and 
grandfather.  During  the  long  period  which 
we  have  named,  Mr  Horsbrugh  also  filled 
many  other  important  oflSces  in  the  county. 
His  superior  abilities  and  great  knowledge 
of  business  admirably  qualified  him  to  till 
such  situations.  The  deserved  respect  which 
■was  paid  to  him  by  all  classes  during  hLs 
long  life  must  still  remain  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  surviving  friends.  Mr  Hors- 
brugh died  in  May  1847,  in  his  87th  year. 

HORSBRUGH,  Major  James,  of  May- 
field,  second  son  of  Mr  Horsbrugh,  Sheriff 
Clerk  of  Fife,  by  his  marriage  with  Marjory 
Wemyss,  daughter  of  Mr  Wemyss  of 
Wemysshall,  and  grandson  of  Mr  Hors- 
brugh of  Horsbrugh,  in  Peeblesshire,  was 
born  about  the  year  1730.  When  a  young 
man,  he  was  agent  in  the  North  to  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Leslie,  Barrack  Master 
General  for  Scotland,  and  afterwards,  in 
175.5,  got  an  ensigncy  in  the  39th  Regiment, 
which  he  joined  in  India.  There  he  saw 
some  service,  under  Colonel  Adlercron,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  it  has  always 
been  believed  that  he  was  present  with  a 
detachment  of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Plassey.  On  his  way  home  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  regiment,  in  1758,  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
lost  everything  he  had  possessed,  including 
a  journal  which  he  had  kept  when  abroad, 
and  which  must  have  been  valuable,  as  it 
was  his  custom  to  enter  all  special  occur- 
rences. The  crew  and  passengers  had  re- 
course to  a  raft ;  and  a  tame  tiger,  that 
leaped  on  it  when  they  were  pushing  off, 
and  which  they  afterwards  chained  to  the 
door  of  the  barn  in  which  they  had  taken 
shelter  when  ashore,  was  the  means  of  sav- 
ing them  from  being  attacked  by  wreckers, 
who,  in  the  circumstances,  were  afraid  to 
come  near  them.  The  subject  of  this  notice 
was  made  adjutant,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  company,  while  the  regiment 
was  in  Ireland.  In  the  year  1769  it  was 
ordered  to  Gibraltar,  and  he  was  not  long 
there  when,  through  the  interest  of  the 
Honourable  General  Cornwallis,  the  Go- 
vernor, he  got  the  jiost  of  Town-Major. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  in  1779, 
General  Elliot,  the  then  Governor,  made  a 
change  in  his  staff,  and  Captain  Horsbrugh 
was  appointed  Adjutant-General,  which 
appointment  he  held  during  the  siege.  He 
kept  a  journal  of  all  that  happened  in  that 
eventful  period  ;  the  journal,  along  with 
the  Adjutant-General's  order  books,  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Mr 
Horsbrugh  of  Lochmalony.  Major  Hors- 
brugh was  held  in  great  esteem  by  General 
Elliot,  who  did  everything  he  could  to  pro- 
mote his  advancement.     Thus,  iu  a  letter 


to  General  Conway,  Comm.ander-in-Chief, 
he  says,— "The  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Forces  here  will  have  the  honour  to  deliver 
this  letter  at  the  same  time  with  the  review 
returns.  He  is  so  perfectly  intelligent,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  answer  to  any  particulars 
you  please  to  require.  He  is  a  very  good 
soldier,  and  well  deserves  any  honour  you 
shall  please  to  bestow  on  him.  He  has  no 
riches  but  his  integrity."  Again  he  says, — 
**  The  Adjutant-General,  in  his  line,  has 
been  equallyactive  and  disinterested, — these 
otiioers,"  (the  Quartermaster-General  and 
Adjutant-General)  "  with  a  very  few  more, 
will  be  the  only  ones  I  shall  personally  in- 
terest mj'self  for."  In  another  letter  to  the 
Secretary  for  War  he  says, — "  My  solicitude 
is  the  greater  on  their  account,"  (on  account 
of  his  staff)  "  as  it  would  seem  that  hitherto 
I  am  the  only  person  who  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  King's  most  gracious  favour."  Not- 
withstanding all  these  recommendations, 
and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  more  just 
awards  of  the  present  day,  there  was  nei- 
ther promotion  nor  other  acknowledgment 
of  the  Major's  services,  if  we  may  except 
about  £(iO  which  was  his  share  of  prize- 
money,  for  his  brevet-majority  was  given 
for  length  of  service  before  the  siege  was 
raised.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  Sep- 
tember  1777,  there  are  the  following  inte- 
resting notices  of  the  General  just  referred 
to:— "General  Elliot  continues  to  behave 
to  me  with  great  politeness,  and  I  have  the 
happiness  to  think  no  part  of  my  behaviour 
has  hitherto  displeased  him.  He  is  a  man 
of  real  worth  and  strict  honour,  steady  and 
sincere  in  his  friendship  when  he  professes 
it,  which  he  never  does  on  a  short  acquaint- 
ance. In  duty,  he  expects  a  punctual  and 
immediate  compliance,  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  is  every  morning  on  horse- 
back by  break  of  day,  never  misses  the 
parade,  and  from  that  time  I  generally  ride 
with  him  till  breakfast."  .  .  .  .  "He 
is  the  most  abstemious  man  I  ever  met 
with  ;  never  tastes  meat,  nor  even  soup  that 
meat  has  been  boiled  in ;  and  what  is  more 
particular,  never  drinks  anything  except 
his  tea  in  the  morning.  The  economy  of 
his  house  is  admirably  regulated."  Major 
Horsbrugh  married,  in  1762,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Mr  Bell  of  Rutchester,  in 
Berwickshire.  A  brother  of  that  lady. 
Captain  Charles  Bell,  57th  Regiments  of 
Bellfield  and  Pitbladdo,  both  near  Cupar, 
was  for  some  time  previous  to  1789,  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Military  Roads  in  Scotland  ; 
and  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr  Horsbrugh 
of  Lochmalony  has  in  his  possession,  be- 
sides the  fore-mentioned  interesting  and  im- 
portant records  concerning  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  an  extensive  correspondence  re- 
specting those  roads,  with  all  the  vouchers 
of  expenses  and  reports  on  bridges,  &c. 
The  Major,  with  the  rank  only  of  brevet- 
major,  having  retired  from  the  service  in 
1788,  purchased  the  small  property  of  May- 
field,  and  resided  in  Cupar  till  his  death,  in 
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the  latter  part  of  1804.  By  hLs  marriage  he 
had  a  son,  the  suliject  of  the  following 
notice,  and  two  daughters,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  married  to  Mr  Stark  of  Teasses. 
The  Major's  sister  married  Lieutenant 
Knox  of  the  Marines,  and  was  mother  of 
the  Mr  and  Miss  Knox,  who  bequeathed 
the  funds  for  the  building  and  endowment 
of  the  Kuox  Institution  at  Cupar. 

HOESBRUGH,  Major  BoTD,  of  Loch- 
malony,  only  son  of  Major  James  Hors- 
brugh  of  Mayfield,  was  bOrn  at  Gibraltar 
in  the  year  1770,  and  named  after  Sir  R. 
Boyd,  Ueutenaut-governor  of  that  fort.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  the 
same  regiment  with  his  father  (the  3!)th), 
stationed  then  in  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  in  Ireland.  The  regiment  em- 
barked at  Cork  in  1793,  in  order  to  take 
part  in  an  attack,  under  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
on  the  b'renoh  West  India  Islands,  and  he 
was  present  with  it  at  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadaloupe.  Subsequently  he 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  surrender  of  the 
forces,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  at  Berville 
camp.  Having  assisted  a  loyal  French 
family  of  distinction  to  escape  from  the 
island, — a  family  that  was  marked  for  de- 
struction, both  on  account  of  the  attach- 
ment they  had  cherished  towards  the  royal 
taitiily  of  France,  and  the  assistance  they 
had  rendered  to  the  British,  he  was,  by  the 
express  orders  of  Victor  Hugues,  the 
French  Commander,  treated  in  a  shameful 
and  cruel  manner.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains,  confined  in  the  common  dungeon 
along  with  negroes,  and  chained  to  one  of 
them.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  on  board  a 
prison-ship,  and  fastened  to  a  bar  of  iron 
between  two  fires  where  the  victuals  were 
cooked.  In  this  situation,  exposed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  sun  and  rain,  he  remained 
seven  days  and  nights,  when  he  was  seized 
with  the  fever  of  the  chmate,  and  was  only 
relieved  from  his  perilous  position  on  the 
surgeon's  representation  that  death  would 
result  from  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  He  was,  however,  kept  a  close 
prisoner  for  twenty-six  months  ;  the  first 
part  of  the  time  in  chains,  his  food  consist- 
ing of  three  biscuits  and  a  quart  of  water 
daily,  with,  occasionally,  some  stinking 
fish.  Upon  his  release,  by  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  came  home  on  leave,  and 
afterwards  served  again  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  Malta,  and  other  places.  Having  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  the  property  of  Pit- 
bladdo,  and  sold  out  in  1807,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  he  married  Jean  Hay,  only  child 
and  heiress  of  Major  Thomas  Scott  of 
Lochmalony,  an  officer  who  had  been  in 
the  Bengal  service,  and  who  was  also  a 
half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  42d  Highlanders  ; 
with  which  regiment  he  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Havanna  and  Martinique,  in 
1762,  The  courage,  endurance,  and  hu- 
manity which  Major  Horsbrugh  displayed 
in  his  service  abroad,  were  char.acferistic  of 
the  man,  and  might  be  illustrated  by  va- 
rious incidents.  One  of  these  cannot  be 
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omitted ;  it  has  lately  been  referred  to  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  a  paper  on  '*  The 
Life-Boat  and  its  Work,"  and  it  is  fitted  to 
give  a  stimulus  to  similar  efforts.  At  a 
time,  1803,  when  there  was  more  risk  than 
there  now  is  in  such  adventures,  and  on  an 
occasion  when  the  fishermen  of  St  Andrews 
refusing  to  enter  the  life-boat,  three 


to  a  daring  attempt,  which  proved  success- 
ful, to  save  a  crew  of  twelve  men.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  of  St  Andrews  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Major  for  his  services ;  or,  to 
quote  from  his  burgess  ticket,  for  "  his  un- 
<launted  and  spirited  exertions  (along  with 
others)  in  bringing  the  crew  of  the  Mean- 
well  of  Scarborough  on  shore,  on  the  10th 
day  of  January  Uist,  in  the  life-boat,  during 
a  prodigious  storm."  He  died  at  Lochma- 
lony in  the  end  of  1837,  leaving  a  large 
family,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  10th  Regiment. 
The  Major  was  a  Conservative  in  politics, 
or  rather  what  was  called  a  Tory  in  those 
days,  but  he  never  took  any  active  part  in 
pubhc  affairs,—  a  small  home  farm,  which 
he  kept  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  which  he  adopted  all  the  im- 
pro\'ements  of  the  day,  occupying  no  small 
share  of  his  attention.  He  was  truly,  yet 
unostentatiously,  a  rehgious  man,  and  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  trials  through 
which  he  had  passed,  not  for  the  pm-pose  of 
referring  to  the  bravery  and  success  with 
which  he  had  encountered  them,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed 
on  him,  and  for  having  been  delivered  from 
many  hardships  and  perils.  He  inherited 
that  high-toned  integrity  for  which,  among 
other  quahties,  his  father  had  been  so  much 
esteemed  by  General  Elliot,  and  he  is  still 
remembered  in  the  district  in  which  he 
spent  the  latter  period  of  his  life  as  an  hon- 
ourable, a  quiet,  courteous,  and  benevolent 
county  gentleman. 

HUNTER,  John,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer  in  the  upper  district  of  Nithsdale, 
was  bom  in  1747.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was 
left  an  orphan  in  straitened  circumstances, 
but  received  a  sound  elementary  education, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Eilinburgh, 
supporting  himself  by  teaching,  hke  many 
others  similiarly  situated,  who  afterwards 
attained  to  a  high  rank  in  literature.  His 
scholarship  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord 
IVIonb(fcldo,  who  for  some  time  employed 
him  .OS  his  clerK.  In  1775  he  was  elected, 
by  competition,  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
St  Andrews,  and  he  continued  to  teach  that 
class  till  the  close  of  the  session  1826-27,  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  when  he 
was  appointed  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Salvador  and  St  Leonard.  In 
1797  he  pubhshed  a  correct  and  valuable 
edition  of  Horace,  extended  into  two  volumes 
in  1813.  In  1799  he  brought  out  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Virgil,  with  notes.  He  also 
published  an  annotated  edition  of  Livy,  and 
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composed  an  iuvalaable  disquisition  on  the 
verb,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Ruddiman's 
Rudiments.  An  extremely  beautiful  and 
subtile  grammatical  essay,  written  by  him, 
"On  the  Nature,  Import,  and  Effect  of 
cert,ain  Coniunctions,"  is  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  PhilosorihicalTransactions,  1788. 
The  article  "  Grammar,"  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Encycloptedia  Britannica,  con- 
tains a  digest  of  lus  most  valuable  specula- 
tions regarding  the  nature  of  the  relative 
pronoun,  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  &c., 
chiefly  collected  from  his  own  verbal  com- 
munications, by  the  late  learned  sub-editor 
of  that  extensive  and  useful  work. 

HUNTER,  Hesrt,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
guished dirine,  was  born,  of  poor  parents, 
at  Culri  iss,  in  1741.  After  studying  theology 
at  the  U  niversity  of  Edinburgh,  he  became 
tutor  to  Mr  Alexander  Boswell,  afterwards 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  under  the 
name  of  Lord  Balmuto  ;  and,  subsequently, 
he  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  In 
1764  he  W!is  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  ordained  one 
of  the  ministers  of  South  Leith.  In  1769 
he  visited  London,  when  his  sermons  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Scots  Congregation  in  Swallow 
Street,  Piccadilly,  which  he  declined  ;  but, 
in  1771,  he  accepted  an  invitati<m  from  the 
congregation  at  London  Wall,  and  about 
the  same  time  received  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  first 
published  several  single  sermons,  preached 
on  different  occasions,  which,  with  some 
miscellaneous  pieces,  appeared  in  a  collected 
form  in  two  volumes  after  bis  death.  In 
17S3  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Sacred  Biography,  or  the  History  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  Jesus  Christ,"  which  was 
completed  in  seven  volumes,  and  has  gone 
through  several  editions.  Having  entered 
upon  a  translation  of  Lavater's  writings  on 
"  Physiognomy,"  he  visited  that  celebrated 
philosopher  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1789,  he 
pubUshed  the  first  number  of  the  work, 
which  ultimately  extended  to  nine  volumes 
4to,  embeUshed  with  above  eight  hundred 
engravings,  the  cost  price  of  each  copy  be- 
ing thirty  pounds  !  Among  his  other  trans- 
lations were  Euler's  "  Letters  to  a  German 
Princess,"  since  reprinted,  with  notes,  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  ;  St  Perre's  "  Studies  of 
Nature,"  five  volumes  Svo  ;  Saurin's  Ser- 
mons, and  Sonini's  Travels  'to  Egypt. 
Whilst  engaged  on  these  works,  He  also 
published  some  volumes  of  Sermons,  and  his 
"Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. " 
In  1793  he  reprinted  a  Discourse,  by  Robert 
Fleming,  first  pubUshed  in  1701,  "  On  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Papacy,"  supposed  to 
contain  some  prophetic  allusions  to  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  had 
likewise  begun  the  publication,  in  parts,  of 
a  popidar  "  History  of  London,"  which  his 
death  prevented  him  from  completing.  Dr 
Hunter  was  for  many  years  Secretary  to 
the  Corresponding  Board  of  the  Society  for 
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Propagating  Christian  IKnowledge  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  Chaplain  to 
the  Scots  Corporation  in  London.  He  died, 
October  27,  1802,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  a  widow,  with  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 


IRVING,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.,  a  cele- 
brated preacher,  was  born  in  the  burgli  of 
Annan,  August  15,  1792.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  tanner  in  that  town,  and  became 
owner  of  a  considerable  portion  of  burgage 
and  landed  property  in  the  vicinity.  After 
receiving  a  good  elementary  education  in 
his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  prosecute 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinhm-gh. 
His  proficiency  in  the  mathematics  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  Professor  Leslie,  who 
recommended  him,  when  only  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  as  mathematical  teacher  in  an 
academy  at  Haddington.  This  situation  he 
occupied  oidy  a  year,  when  he  obtained  one 
more  lucrative  in  a  larger  establishment  at 
Kirkcaldy,  where  he  also  kept  boarders,  and 
gave  private  tuition.  He  remained  nearly 
seven  years  at  Kirkcaldy,  tluring  which 
time  he  completed  his  probationary  terms, 
and  became  a  Ucentiate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, resolved  to  devote  himself  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  on  Dr  Chalmers  hear- 
ing him  preach  from  the  jiulpit  of  St 
George's  Church  in  that  city,  he  was  so 
favourably  impressed  with  his  abilities,  that 
he  subsequently  appointed  him  his  assistant 
in  St  John's  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1822  Mr 
Irvine  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
managers  of  the  small  congregation  of  Scots 
Presbyterians,  meeting  at  the  Caledonian 
Asylum,  Cross  Street,  Hattou  Garden, 
London ;  and  shortly  after  obtaining  this 
living,  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Martin,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Kirkcaldy,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously 
engaged.  The  novelty  of  his  style,  and  the 
force  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses,  soon 
rendered  him  the  most  popular  preacher  of 
his  time,  and  the  singularity  of  his  appear- 
ance and  gesticulation  attracted  very  large 
congregations.  The  principal  orators  and 
statesmen  of  the  day  crowded  to  hear  him, 
he  literally  became  "  quite  the  rage'' among 
the  wealthy  and  fashionable  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  his  chapel  dooi-s  were  thronged 
with  can-iages,  so  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  grant  admittance  only  by  tickets. 
In  1823  Mr  Irvine  published  an  octavo 
volume  of  600  pages,  with  the  singular  title 
of  "  For  the  Oracles  of  God,  Four  Orations 
— for  Judgment  to  Come,  an  Argument  in 
Nine  Parts."  Such  was  the  demand  fur 
this  pubUcation,  that,  though  it  miderwent 
the  most  severe  and  searching  criticism,  a 
third  edition  was  called  for  in  less  than  six 
months.  In  May  1824  he  preached  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society  one  of  their 
anniversary  sermons,  and  early  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year  he  published  his  discourse  on 
the  occasion,  under  the  title  of  "  For  Mis- 
sionaries after  the  Apostolic  School,  a  Series 
of  Orations,  in  Four  Parts."  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Coleridge  the  poet,  with  whom  he 
had  recently  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  1825  Mr  Irving  preached  the 
anniversary  sermon  for  the  Continental 
Society,  the  substance  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  en- 
titled "  Babylon  and  Infidelity  Fore-doomed 
of  God."  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Mr 
Hatley  Frere,  brother  to  the  British  Envoy 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  one  of  the  per- 
sons, about  twenty  in  number,  who,  with 
Mr  Irving,  assembled  at  Albury  Park,  the 
seat  of  Mr  Henry  Druramond,  the  banker, 
for  the  express  object  of  studying  or 
elucidating  "the  sublime  science  of  sacred 
prophecy."  An  account  of  this  meeting 
was  published  by  Mr  Drummond  in  1827, 
inawork  entitled  "  Dialogues  on  Prophecy," 
3  vols.  8vo.  About  1826  Mr  Irving  drew 
up  his  Introductory  Essay  to  Bishop  Home's 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow,  which  is  generally  .con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  his  writings.  In 
1S27  he  pul)lished  "The  Coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  Glory  and  Majesty,  by  Juan 
Joaafat  Ben  Ezra,  a  Converted  Jew," 
translated  from  the  Spanish.  In  1828  he 
preached  a  fast-tlay  sermon  before  the 
Presbytery  of  London,  which  he  afterwards 
printed  under  the  title  of  an  "Apology  for 
the  Ancient  Fulness  and  Purity  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland."  In  the 
same  year  he  contributed  to  an  annual  then 
existing  under  the  name  of  the  "  Anniver- 
sary," a  sketch,  entitled  "A  Tale  of  the 
Times  of  the  Martyi-s."  He  also  published 
a  Letter  to  the  King  against  the  Eepeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ;  and  "  Last 
Days,  and  Discourses  on  the  Evil  Character 
of  these  tunes."  In  the  course  of  1827  he 
was  first  observed  in  his  discourses  to  have 
departed  from  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the  unusual 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  concerning  the 
human  nature  of  our  Saviour.  On  the  for- 
mation in  the  metropolis  of  a  Society  for 
the  Distribution  of  "  Gospel  Tracts,"  Mr 
Irving  preached  a  collection  sermon  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  new  institution,  and  it  is 
.said  to  have  been  on  the  delivery  of  his  dis- 
course on  that  occasion,  that  some  of  his 
hearers  were  astounded  by  his  assertion  of 
"  the  sinfulness  of  Christ's  human  nature." 
In  1828  issued  from  the  press  his  "  Sermons, 
Lectures,  and  Occasional  Discourses,"  in  ."3 
vols.  8vo,  in  which  his  new  doctrines  were 
developed  at  large.  The  chapel  in  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  being  found  too 
small  to  contain  the  large  concourse  of  per- 
sons who  continued  to  throng  to  it,  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into  to  erect  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  church,  and  the 
handsome  edifice  in  Regent's  Square  was 
completed  in  1829.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  Mr  Irving  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends 


in  Scotland,  and  while  at  Edinburgh  he 
delivered  a  course  of  fifteen  "  Lectures  on 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation,"  which  were 
published  in  parts,  the  whole  making  four 
volumes  duodecimo.  In  the  early  part  of 
1830  the  subject  of  his  heretical  views  was 
taken  up  by  the  Scottish  Church  in  London, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Presbytery  on  Nov. 
29  of  that  year,  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  his  work  on  Christ's 
Humanity  was  read.  It  charged  him  with 
holding  Christ  guilty  of  original  and  actu.al 
sin,  and  with  denying  the  doctrines  of 
atonement,  satisfaction,  imputation,  and 
substitution.  The  revolting  exhibition  of 
the  "  unknown  tongues,"  uttered  by  some 
designing  or  deluded  persons  of  his  congre- 


"  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ne.xt 
occupied  pubUc  attention  ;  and  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Scottish  Church,  Regent's 
Square,  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  prefer 
charges  against  him  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  already  before  the  Presbytery. 
On  May  2,  1832,  the  London  Presbytery 
unanimously  found  him  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  thus  dispossessed  him  of  his  cure  as 
minister  of  the  church  in  Regent's  Square  ; 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  on  March  13,  1833,  formally 
deposed  him  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  After  a  course  of  itinerant 
open-air  preaching  in  his  native  district,  Mr 
Irving  returned  to  London,  and  continued 
to  officiate  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  late 
Mr  Benjamin  West,  in  Newman  Street, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  by 
some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers. 
His  laborious  and  uncea-sing  efforts  to  pro- 
pag.ate  his  pecuHar  religious  tenets  brought 
on  consumption,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1834 
he  went  to  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  ;  but  rapidly  becoming  worse,  he  died 
at  Glasgow  on  the  6th  of  December  1834. 


age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  although  his 
long  grey  hair  and  wrinkled  brow  made  him 
appear  much  older.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  melancholy  errors  and  extrava- 
gances into  which  he  was  betrayed  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  were  the  effects  of  a 
diseased  imagination,  arising  from  that 
morbid  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  craving 
for  notoriety,  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
and  to  which  he  at  last  fell  a  victim.  His 
life  hiis  been  written  by  Mrs  Ohphant. 


JACK,  John,  private  teacher,  St  Mon- 
ance,  died  at  that  town  on  Friday,  the  2d 
December  1859.  Mr  Jack  had  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  Uterary  celebrities  of 
the  East  Coast  of  Fife,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  In  early  life,  we  beheve,  he  went 
to  sea  in  some  responsible  situation  ;  but, 
owing  to  a  partial  failure  in  his  eyesight. 
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he  left  that  occupation  and  returned  to 
native  county  of  Fife.  He  commenced 
teacher  of  a  private  school  in  St  Monance, 
where  he  long  resided,  and  wliere,  notwith 
standing  his  defective  sight,  he  alwaj-s  had 
a  number  of  pupils,  and  continued  teaching 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  locality  in  which  he  lived  for  his 
versational  powers  ;  .and  more  extensively 
by  his  writings,  he  having  devoted  his  lei- 
sure hours  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1844  he 
published  "An  Historical  Account  of  St 
Monance ;''  and  latterly  another  volume, 
entitled  "The  Key  of  the  Forth  ;  or  His^ 
torical  Sketches  of  the  Island  of  May.' 
But  perhaps  from  his  contributions  to  the 
newspaper  press— well  known  from  the  re- 
dundance and  peculiarity  of  his  style,  and 
from  the  fund  of  humoiur  and  biting  sarcasm 
which  often  characterised  his  productions — 
he  was  even  better  known  than  l)y  his  larj 
works.  He  had  his  faults  and  faiUngi 
who  have  them  not  ? — but  we  believe  many 
received  the  news  of  Mr  Jack's  death  with 
sorrowful  feelings  ;  for  with  all  his  eccen 
tricities  as  a  writer,  he  had  a  large  circle  of 
admirers.  He  was  of  the  greatest  use  in 
the  community  of  St  Monance,  and  his  loss 
has  been  felt  at  the  meetings  of  the  Paro- 
chial and  other  Boards.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  town's  affairs,  and  was  an 
undoubted  authority  as  to  the  use-and-wont 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  feuars  and  in- 
habitants of  the  old  town. 

JAMIESON",  Andrew,  Esquire,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Fife,  was  born  at  Dysart  in 
1770 ;  he  was  the  son  of  the  town-clerk  of 
that  burgh.  About  the  year  1800  he  was 
appointed  to  the  important  office  which  he 
held  during  the  regime  of  no  fewer  than 
five  Sheriffs-Principal— namely,  Mr  Fer- 
guson of  Pitcullo ;  Mr  Monypenny,  after- 
wards Lord  Pitmilly ;  Mj  Austruther  of 
Ardit ;  Mr  Clephane  of  Carslogie ;  and  Mr 
Montieth  of  Rochsoles  ;  by  all  of  whom  he 
was  uniformly  esteemed  and  respected,  both 
for  his  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
official  functions,  thereby  materially  light- 
ening his  superior's  labours.  The  period  of 
his  official  career  had  thus  been  nearly 
forty-five  years.  Without  the  advantages 
of  such  a  preparation  as  is  now  given  to  the 
members  of  the  bar,  Mr  Jamieson  succeeded 
in  attaining  to  a  high  status  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  and,  by  his  own  assiduity  and  perse- 
verance, quahfied  himself  for  fiUing  the 
important  situation  which  he  so  long  occu- 
pied with  so  much  credit  and  honour  to 
himself,  and  satisfaction  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  His  knowledge  of  law  was 
extensive,  if  not  profound  ;  and  listeners 
had  often  occasion  to  admire  his  familiarity 
with  the  nicest  points  of  our  jurisprudence. 
On  the  bench,  therefore,  he  did  honour  to 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished a  member,  and  his  "  findings"  were 
those  of  an  experienced  and  qualified  judge. 
Neither  was  his  advice  ever  sought  in  vain, 
whether  solicited  by  rich  or  poor.     By  Mr 


Jauiieson's  death  the  poor  lost  a  good  friend  ; 
and  the  expressions  of  sorrow  with  which 
the  tidings  of  his  death  were  received  by  the 
humbler  classes,  testified  their  high  estimate 
of  the  important  services  he  had  renilered 
them,  both  by  his  gratuitous  aid  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  and  by  his  liberal  distri- 
bution of  charities.  Mr  Jamieson  was  also 
a  zealous  patron  of  science  and  the  arts,  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  general  Utera- 
ture.  The  extent  of  his  information  on  all 
subjects,  not  only  in  questions  of  law,  but 
also  on  matters  of  general  importance,  was 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character  ; 
and  the  ardour  and  activity  with  which  he 
embarked  in  the  examination  of  every  detail 
in  the  questions  suhmitted  for  his  decision, 
were  such  as  to  ensure  a  correct  judgment. 
Mr  Jamieson,  we  understand,  likewise  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Fifeshire  Local  Militia,  and  acquitted 
himself,  while  in  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  situation,  with  the  same 
honour  and  satisfaction  which  attended  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  other  functions. 
The  important  services  which  Mr  Jamieson 
thus  rendered  led  to  his  decease  being  deeply 
deplored — a  feehng,  we  are  sure,  which  was 
warmly  reciprocated  throughout  the  whole 
county  where  his  worth  was  known  and 
appreciated.  The  cause  of  justice  was  thus 
deprived    of    an   impartial   administrator, 


situations,  he  long  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent to  the  Fifeshire  Literary  Scientific  and 
Antiquarian  Society  ;  the  interests  of  which 
institution  he  forwarded  to  a  very  great 
extent.  He  also  found  congenial  exercise 
to  his  mind,  not  only  in" the  theoretical  study 
of  the  science  of  botany,  but  in  the  carrying 
into  practical  effect  the  truths  he  was  there 
taught.  It  was  in  this  exercise,  we  believe, 
he  spent  most  of  his  happiest  and  otherwise 
unoccupied  moments,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Cupar  Horticultural  Society  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  member.  Mr  Jamieson  took 
pleasure  in  rendering  himself  useful  in  every 
respect  to  the  members  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, whether  as  regarded  their  own  matters, 

n  points  connected  with  the  law  of 
Scotland,  with  all  the  details  of  which  he 

thoroughly  conversant.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  took  so  prominent  and  praise- 
worthy a  part  in  the  movement  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  remuneration  of  the  sheriffs 
throughout  the  country,  which  had  before 
been  so  disgracefully  iuadequate  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
these  gentlemen  to  the  country.  Mr  Jamie- 
son died  on  the  10th  of  April  1846,  and  his 
funeral  took  place  eight  days  thereafter. 
Preparations  were  made  some  days  previous 
by  all  classes  of  the  community,  for  having 
the  same  conducted  in  a  respectable  manner. 
The  different  public  bodies  assembled  in 
large  numbers  before  Mr  Jamieson's  house 
in  the  Crossgate,  about  one  p. ST.,  on  the 
funeral  day,  and  the  mournful  procession 
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was  arranged  in  the  following  order  : — The 
town  otfioers,  with  their  halberts:  county 
police,  four  and  four  ;  the  corpse,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  militia  staff, 
and  followed  by  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased,  among  whom  were  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  coimty ; 
the  procurators  before  the  Sheriff  Court, 
four  and  four  ;  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Council,  four  and  four ;  and  private 
gentlemen,  four  and  four.  During  the 
funeral,  all  the  shops  of  the  town  were  shut, 
and  the  bells  toUed  a  solemn  peal.  The 
procession  moved  slowly  to  the  place  of 
interment  in  Cupar  churchyard,  and  the 
demeanour  of  the  congregated  groups,  as  it 
passed,  evinced  the  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  the  departed  was  held  by  male  and 
female,  old  and  young,  many  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  tears.  The  mortal  remains 
of  the  worthy  Hheriff-Substitute  were  then 
committed  to  the  ground — "  earth  to  earth 
—dust  to  dust — ashes  to  ashes  ;"  and  after 
the  funeral  obsequies  were  finished,  the 
mourners  retired,  impressed  with  a  feeling 
that  they  had  left  behind  aU  that  was 
mortal  of  one  whose  vacant  place  would  not 
easily  be  again  so  woi-thily  filled. 

JOHNSTONE,  Mrs  Christian  Isobel, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  modern  female 
novelists,  vras  bom  in  Fife  in  1781.  Very 
ea,rly  in  life  she  married  a  Mr  M'Leish, 
whom  she  was  compelled  to  devorce.  About 
1812  she  married,  a  second  time,  Mr  John 
Johnstone,  then  schoolmaster  at  Dunferm- 
line. They  afterwards  removed  to  Inver- 
ness, where  Mr  Johnstone  purchased  the 
Iiifcrness  Courier,  of  which  he  became 
editor.  The  assistance  of  his  wife  aided 
him  materially  in  giving  to  that  paper  a 
character  and  a  tone  not  often  attained  by 
a  provincial  journal,  although  afterwards 
ably  maintained  by  a  succeeding  editor,  Mr 
Kobert  Carruthers.  While  at  Inverness, 
Mrs  Johnstone  wrote  "Clan  Albyn,  a 
National  Tale,"  published  at  Edinburgh 
annonymously  in  181.5.  The  Inmrness 
Courier  being  sold,  Mr  Johnstone  and  his 
wife  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  Mr 
Blackwood,  publisher,  engaged  Mrs  John- 
stone to  write  another  novel.  The  novel  re- 
ferred to,  "  EUzabeth  De  Bruce,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1827,  in  three  vols,  post  8vo.  It 
was  decidedly  successful,  although  not  to 
the  extent  Mr  Blackwood  had  expected. 
He  had  printed  2000  copies,  the  usual  im- 
pression of  a  three- volumed  novel  being  500. 
Some  1200  or  1400  were  sold  readily  at  the 
regular  price.  The  copyright  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Chronicle  was  bought  by  Mr 
Blackwood  and  Mr  .Johnstone,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  opened  a  printing  office  in  James' 
Square.  Of  that  newspaper  Mr  and  Mrs 
Johnstone  were  the  editors.  Under  them 
the  principles  of  the  paper  were  much  too 
Liberal  for  their  co-proprietor,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  Tory  party,  and  the  connection 
did  not  long  continue.  The  Chronicle  was 
ultimately  sold  by  the  Johnstones,  on  their 
undertaking  other  projects.    Amongst  these 


was  the  pubUcationof  "  The  Schoolmaster," 
a  three-half-penny  weekly  journal,  conduc- 
ted and  almost  whoUy  written  by  Mrs 
Johnstone.  This  was  one  of  the  first  cheap 
periodical  papei-s  published  in  Edinburgh, 
and  at  the  outset  was  tolerablysuccessful ;  but 
being  really  too  good,  grave,  and  instructive 
for  the  price,  readers  of  cheap  publications 
not  being  then  so  numerous  as  they  have 
since  become,  it  began  to  decline,  when  it 
assumed  a  monthly  form  as  Johnstotie's 
Magazine,  published  at  eightpence.  That 
periodical,  devoted  ahnostentirely  to  literary 
and  social  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  purely 
political  matters,  was,  soon  after,  incorpo- 
rated with  Tait's  Magazine,  which  had 
previously  become  a  shilling  instead  of  a 
half-crown  monthly.  This  was  in  1834. 
Mrs  Johnstone  had  been  a  writer  for  that 
magazine  from  its  commencement,  and  a 
consulting  friend  of  Mr  Tait.  She  now 
formed  a  permanent  connection  with  it,  and 
although  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  editor, 
she  had  entire  charge  of  the  hterary  depart- 
ment, and  was  a  large  and  regular  contri- 
butor. She  was  to  Tait  what  Professor 
Wilson  was  to  Blackwood  ;  the  ostensible 
always,  and,  indeed,  the  real  edit<irs  being 
the  respective  pubhshers.  The  politics  of 
Tait's  Magazine  were  of  the  extreme  Liberal 
School,  and  as  it  was  conducted  with  much 
ability  and  fearlesness,  it  rose  at  once  into  a 
large  circulation.  For  its  success  in  the 
shilling  form,  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its 
elaborate  and  often  eloquent  reviews  of 
books,  for  a  long  period  almost  exclusively 
written  by  Mrs  Johnstone.  "  The  Edin- 
burgh Tales,"  conducted  by  Mrs  Johnstone, 
consisted  principally  of  her  admirable  tales 
in  the  Schoolmaster.  Johnstone's  Magazine, 
and  Tait's  Magazine,  with  new  tales  by  the 
best  writers,  chiefly  female  authors.  The 
proprietors  were  Mr  Tait  and  Messrs  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  London.  The  work  was 
issued  in  weekly  numbers  at  three  half-pence, 
and  in  monthly  parts,  and  afterwards  in 
volumes.  At  the  end  of  the  third  volume, 
all  Mrs  Johnstone's  tales  had  appeared  in  it, 
and  the  work  came  to  its  natural  conclusion. 
The  sale  of  the  early  numbers,  which  more 
particularly  contained  Mrs  Johnstone's 
stories,  was  very  large  ;  above  30,000  copies. 
In  the  collected  form  the  work  had  also  a 
considerable  sale.  In  1846,  when  Mr  Tait 
retired  from  business,  Tait's  Magazine  was 
sold,  after  which  period  Mrs  Johnstone 
ceased  to  write.  She  was  the  authoress  of 
another  work  of  fiction  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  which  was  very  popular,  namely, 
"Nights  of  the  Round  Table,"  a  sort  of 
punning  title,  Edinburgh  1832,  8vo.  This 
was  considered  by  herself  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  her  works  of  fiction.  The  most 
])opular  of  her  works  was  one  on  a  very 
practical  subject,  "The  Cook  and  House- 
wife's Manual ;  a  Practical  System  of 
Modern  Domestic  Cookery  and  Family 
Management.  By  Mrs  Margaret  Dodds, 
of  the  Clejkum  Inn,  St  Bonans."  Meg 
Dodds'  directions  in  cookery  had  acquired 
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great  influence  in  well-regulated  kitchens 
before  it  became  known  that  Mrs  Johnstone 
was  the  authoress.  This  work  was  originally 
written  at  Inverness,  chiefly,  like  her  "  Clan 
Albyn,"  to  keep  the  Inm-iiess  Cmirkr  pTuss 
going.  Its  success  was  very  great.  It 
always  yielded  her  a  considerable  and  steady 


income,  and  is  still  in  high  favour.  In  1858 
the  work  published  by  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edin- 
burgh, had  reached  its  tenth  edition.     The 


fame  of  Mrs  Johnstone,  wiU  chiefly  rest 
her  Tales  and  her  Meg  Dodds'  Cookery. 
As  works  of  fiction  her  stories  were  not  ex- 
celled  by  those  of  any  of  her  contemporaries, 
and  many  and  gifted  were  the  tale  writers 
of  her  day.  Every  one  of  her  tales  cai-ries 
a  grand  moral,  gently  but  irresistably  en- 
forced— a  power  possessed  only  by  a  female 
writer  of  genius  like  her.  In  private  life 
Mrs  Johnstone  bore  about  her  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  air  of  authorship,  and  is  de- 
spjibed  as  having  been  truly  amiable  and 
worthy  in  all  relations.  De  Quincey  speaks 
of  her  as  "our  own  Mrs  Johnstone,  the  Mrs 
Jameson  of  Scotland,"  and  cites  her  along 
with  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Mitford,  and 
other  women  of  admirable  genius,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  woman  cultivating  the  profession 
of  authorship,  with  absolutely  no  sacrifice 
or  loss  of  feminine  dignity."  "  Mrs  John- 
stone," he  continues,  "  has  pursued  the 
I)rofession  of  literature,  the  nctblest  of  pro- 
fessions, and  the  only  one  open  to  both  sexes 
alike,  with  even  more  assiduity  (than  these 
others)  and  as  a  daily  occupation  5  and,  I 
have  every  reason  to  beheve,  with  as  much 
benefit  to  her  own  happiness  as  to  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  her  readers  ; 
for  the  jietty  cares  of  authorships  are  agree- 
able, and  its  serious  cares  are  ennobling." 
Mrs  Johnstone  died  at  Edinburgh,  26th 
August  1857,  aged  seventy-six.  Her  hus- 
band survived  her  but  a  few  months.  They 
were  buried  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  where 
an  elegant  obeUsk  was  erected  to  their 
memory,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
—"Mrs  Chbistian  Isobel  Johnstone, 
died  2Uth  August  1857,  aged  Seventy-six. 
John  Johxstone,  died  3d  November  follow- 
ing, aged  Seventy-eight.  A  memorial  of 
literary  excellence  and  private  worth. 
Erected  18.'58."  As  a  writer,  Mrs  John- 
stone's style  was  remarkably  clear  and  lucid, 
and  she  possessed  a  rich  imagination,  great 
power  of  description,  and  dihgent  observa- 
tion.    Of  an   unassuming  disposition,  she 


shrank  from  anything  like  publicity 
spicuousness.  It  was  always  with  difficulty 
that  her  mingled  modesty  and  pride — both 
conspicuous  elements  of  her  character — 
would  allow  her  name  to  appear  on  her 
writings.  In  this,  being  a  professional 
writer,  she  was  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  her 
literary  reputation,  to  some  extent,  suifered 
by  her  over-sensitive  feelings  in  this  respect. 
More  knowing  authors,  who  live  by  their 
pen,  generally  court  every  opportunity  of 
having  their  names  before  the  public,  and 
bringing  the  accumulated  fame  of  all  then- 
previous  works  to  bear  upon  their  latest.    A 


writer  in  Tait's  Magazine,  in  an  obituary 
notice,  says  : — "  Her  manner  of  life  was 
that  of  a  perfect  gentlewoman.  Even  the 
good  she  did  was  often  concealed  from  those 
for  whom  it  was  done.  Many  persons  came 
to  occupy  respectable  positions  in  the  world 
who  were  indebted  exclusively  to  her  plana, 
devised  without  solicitation,  and  untold 
when  they  were  successful.  Robert  NicoU, 
who  has  been  called  the  second  Burns  of 
Scotland,  was  indclited  to  her  kindness  for 
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.and  placed  him  fi.rwardo 
life,  a  road  to  be  t^n  short 
his  return  to  Scotland  in  broken  health,  he 
became  again,  with  his  young  wife,  the 
guest  of  the  same  lady.  While  dying  in 
her  house,  he  revised,  we  believe,  his  last 
sad  verses,  "  Death  Answers  many  Prayers." 
JOHNSTONE,  John,  teacher  in  Dun- 
fermline, and  sometime  residenterin  Kenno- 
way,  was  born  in  1779.  He  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  edited  at  one  time  the 
Inverntss  Courier,  and  also  superintended 
editions  of  several  popular  works,  among 
others,  "  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary." 
His  wife  was  the  well  known  Mrs  Johnstone 
of  whom  a  notice  is  given  in  the  preceding 
article.  Mr  Johnstone  was  the  original 
editor  if  not  projector  of  The  Schoolmaster, 
a  periodical  which  possessed  many  of  the 
best  features  that  have  since  been  developed 
in  the  numerous  class  of  weekly  serials.  In 
early  Ufe  Mr  Johnstone  had  very  creditably 
laboured  in  the  honourable  profession  from 
which  his  cleverly  conducted  serial  took  its 
title,  afterwards  he  became  a  master  printer, 
an  occupation  which  he  pursued  until  his 
retirement  from  business.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  so  of  his  life,  he,  and  his 
much  esteemed  wife,  lived  in  Kennoway, 
but  latterly  in  Edinburgh,  on  a  comfortable 
comjietency,  which  their  prolonged  and  in- 
dependent exertions  had  happily  enabled 
them  to  secure.  One  of  the  modes  in  which 
Mr  Johnstone's  goodness  of  heart  was  best 
and  oftenest  shewn,  was  in  rendering  to 
young  men,  seeking  their  way  in  the  world, 
such  aid  and  advice,  as,  assisted  by  his  wife's 
kindly,  but  calm  judgment,  he  thought  they 
most  required.  He  died  3d  November  1857, 
aged  seventy-eight. 


KEITH,  Bishop  Robert,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  historian,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Alexander,  youngest  son  of  William,  third 
Earl  Marischal,  was  born  at  Uras,  in  the 
Meams,  Feb.  7,  1681.  He  lost  his  father 
when  only  two  years  old  j  and  at  the  age 
of  seven  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Arbuthnott  of  Little  Fiddes,  re- 
moved with  him  into  Aberdeen,  where  he 
obtained  an  excellent  education  both  at 
school  and  college.  In  July  1703  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  his  noble  relatives,  the 
young  Lord  Keith  and  his  brother,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Marshal  Keith,  with 
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whom  he  continued  for  seven  years.  In 
August  1710  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of 
deacon  by  Bishop  Hali burton  of  Aberdeen, 
and  in  November  following  he  became 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  young  Earl  of 
Errol,  whom,  in  June  1712,  he  accompanied 
on  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  On  his  return, 
in  the  beginning  of  1713,  he  was  invited  by 
au.Episcopalian  congregation  in  Edinburgh 
to  become  their  minister,  and  was  accord- 
ingly raised  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Haliburtou,  May  2lj  of  that  year.  His 
talents  and  learning  gave  him  great  influ- 
ence among  the  elergy  of  the  S:;ots  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  lus  known  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles  at  all  times  rendered 
hia  advice  of  much  value  in  the  then  de- 
pressed state  of  that  communion.  In  June 
1727  he  was  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  and 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  Caith- 
ness, Orkney,  and  the  Isles.  In  1733  he 
was  preferred  to  the  diocese  of  Fife,  which 
he  resigned  in  August  1743,  coutiauing  stUl 
to  perform  the  functions  of  Bishop  in  Caith- 
ness and  Orkney.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  unammou.sly  elected  Primus,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Bishop  Rattray.  His  latter  years 
he  spent  in  retirement  at  the  villa  of  Bonny- 
haugh,  near  Leith,  which  belonged  to  him- 
self, and  he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age, 
January  20,  1757.  Bishop  Keith's  works 
are  well  known.  His  principal  production, 
'•  The  History  of  the  Aii'airs  of  Church  and 
State  in  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  to  the  retreat  of  Queen 
Mary  into  England,"  was  published  in  1734 ; 
and  his  "Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops," 
the  most  popular  and  useful  of  his  works, 
appeared  in  1755,  dedicated  to  his  illustrious 
kinsman.  Marshal  Keith.  Besides  these, 
the  Bishop  displayed  his  peculiar  talent  for 
genealogical  research  in  a  "  Vindication  of 
Mr  Robert  Keith,  and  of  his  young  Grand- 
nephew,  Alexander  Keith,"  to  the  honour 
of  a  lineal  descent  from  the  noble  house  of 
the  Earls  Marischal,  in  answer  to  "  The 
unfriendly  Representation  of  Mr  Alexander 
Keith,  jun.,  of  Ravelston." 

KEITH,  The  Right  Hon.  George,  Vis- 
count.— The  ancestor  of  this  nobleman  was 
a  German  of  the  name  of  Elviugtou,  who 
settled  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
Robert  I.,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  a  lady  related  to 
the  royal  family,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  heiress,  or  to  have  obtained  crown 
lands  by  way  of  dower,  in  the  fertile  shire 
of  Lothian,  which  her  husband  called  after 
his  own  name.  From  this  gentleman, 
usu.ally  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
family,  descended  Alexander,  who  in  the 
33d  year  of  David  II.  (1302)  exchanged  his 
estate  of  Kinchibar  for  the  lands  of  Arth- 
berg,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  which  were 
called  Elpliinstone,  and  became  the  resi- 
dence of  his  descendants.  Sir  Alexander, 
one  of  these,  was  cre.ated  a  Baron  in  1509, 
and  the  title  has  descended  in  regular  suc- 
cession during  many  generations.  Charles, 
the  tenth  Lord  Elpliinstone,  married  Cle- 


mentina, only  surviving  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  John,  the  last  Earl  of  Wigtoun, 
a  title  now  extinct,  and  niece  of  George 
Keith,  hereditary  Earl  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Field-Marshal  Keith,  whose 
family,  with  a  noble  attachment  to  learning, 
added  to  a  degree  of  munificence  befitting  a 
sovereign  house,  founded  the  college  of  New 
Aberdeen,  which  is  still  called  by  their 
name.*  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
the  fifth  son  by  the  above  marriage.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1746  ;  and  received  at 
Glasgow  an  education  suitable  to  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  chosen.  Not  deten-ed 
by  the  melancholy  fate  of  an  elder  brother, 
George,  who  was  lost  in  the  Prince  George 
in  1758,  he  went  to  sea  in  February  1762, 
on  board  the  Gosport,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Jervis,  late  Earl  of  St  Vincent.  He  subse- 
quently served  in  the  Juno,  Lively,  and 
Emerald  frigates,  until  the  year  1767,  when 
he  went  a  voyage  to  China  with  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  W.  Elphinstone.  In  1769  he  pro- 
ceeded to  India,  with  Commodore  Sir  John 


to  England,  whither  he  had  been  sent  with 
important  despatches,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Peter  Dennis,  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
in  1772  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, in  the  Scorpion,  of  14  guns.  His 
commission  as  post-captain  bears  date  March 
11,  1775:  and  his  first  appointment  as  such 
appears  lo  have  been  to  the  Marlborough, 
of  74  guns,  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  from 
which  ship  he  soon  after  removed  into  the 
Pearl,  and  afterwards  into  the  Perseus  fri- 
gate, and  served  in  her  on  the  coast  of 
America,  under  Lord  Htjwe-  and  Admiral 
Arbuthnot.  At  this  time  he  was  returned 
as  knight  of  the  sliire  for  the  county  of 
Dumbarton,  in  which  his  family  possessed 
considerable  property  and  influence.  At 
the  reduction  of  Charlestown,  Capt.  Elphin- 
stone commanded  a  detachment  of  seamen 
on  shore ;  and  his  brave  and  spirited  efforts 
obtained  him  honourable  mention  in  the 
official  letter  of  the  commander  of  the  land 
forces.  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  was 
also  present  at  the  attack  on  Mud  Island, 
Nov.  15, 1777.  On  his  return  to  England, 
with  Admiral  Arbuthnot's  despatches,  our 
officer  was  appointed  to  the  Warwick,  of 
50  guns.  In  1780  he  was  again  elected  to 
represent  his  native  county,  and  was  one 
of  the  independent  members  who  met  at  the 
St  Alban's  Tavern,  with  a  view  of  reconcil- 
ing Mr  Pitt  with  Mr  Fox  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (the  latter  being  at  that  period  in 
opposition),  and  by  a  union  of  parties  form- 
ing a  "  broad-bottomed  administration." 
In  the  month  of  January  1781,  he  captured, 
after  a  smart  action,  the  Rotterdam,  Dutch 
ship  of  war,  of  50  guns  and  300  men  ;  which 
had  been  before  inettectually  engaged  by 
the  Isis,  also  a  fifty-gun  ship.     During  the 
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remainder  of  the  war  Captain  Elphinstone 
was  emploj'ed  on  the  American  Rtation, 
under  Admiral  Digby.  While  there,  H.  R.  H. 
Prmce  WiUiam  Henry  (then  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence), and  a  midshipman  in  the  Prince 
George,  bemg  de-sirous  of  a  more  active  life 
than  he  spent  at  New  York,  requested  per- 
mission to  go  to  sea,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  practical  experience  ;  and  added" to 
this  reasonable  and  honourable  request  his 
WLsh  to  cruise  in  the  Warmck  ;  the  admiral 
acquiesced,  and  Captain  Elphinstone  had 
the  honour  of  the  Prince's  company  till  he 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  Sir  Samuel 
Hood.  On  the  11th  September  1782,  the 
Warwick,  in  company  with  the  Lion,  Ves- 
tal, and  Bonetta,  off  the  Delaware,  captured 
I'Ajgle,  a  French  frigate,  of  40  guns,  24- 
pounders,  on  the  main  deck,  and  600  men, 
commanded  by  the  Count  de  la  Touche, 
who  made  his  escape  on  shore  with  the 
Baron  ViominU,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  in  America,  M.  de  la  Mont- 
morency, Due  de  Lausan,  Vicomte  de 
ileury,  and  some  other  officers  of  rank  ; 
they  took  in  the  boat  with  them  a  great 
quantity  of  specie ;  two  small  casks  and  two 
bo.xes,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
cajitors.  La  Gloire,  another  frigate  which 
was  lu  company  with  I'Aigle,  in  consequence 
ot  drawing  less  water,  made  her  escape 
La  Sophie,  armed  vessel,  of  22  guns  and 
men,  was  also  taken,  the  Terrier  sloop 
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At  the  general  election  in  i,  „„, 
Captain  Elphinstone  was  chosen  represen- 
tative in  Pariiament  for  Stirlingshire.  In 
1793,  soon  after  the  war  broke  out  with 
France.  Laptam  Elphinstone  was  appointed 
to  the  Koliust,  of  74  guns  ;  and  having  been 
pLaced  under  the  command  of  Lord  Hood, 
sailed  mth  him  to  the  Mediterranean.  Thai 
nobleman,  who  had  always  been  deemed 
one  of  the  ablest  admirals  in  the  British 
service,  was  now  engaged  in  a  project  of  no 
sniall  importance.  While  the  south  of 
France  had  been  a  prey  by  turns  to  terror 
and  to  insurrection,  the  combmed  fleets  of 
England  and  Spain  menaced  her  depart- 
ments m  that  quarter,  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  corn  and  provisions,  and  infused  new 
hopes  into  the  minds  of  the  malcontents 
After  negotiating  mth  the  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  the  British  admiral 
issued  a  notice,  in  which  he  stated,  "that 
if  a  candid  and  explicit  declaration  were 
made  in  favour  of  monarchy  in  those  places, 
the  standard  of  royalty  hoisted,  the  ships 
in  the  harbour  dismantled,  and  the  ports 
and  forts  ]  .laced  at  his  disposal,  the  people 
ot  Provence  shoidd  enjoy  the  protection  of 
His  Britaimic  ilajestys  fleet,  and  not  an 
atom  of  private  property  be  touched."  He 
also  pubhshed  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  after  stating  the  anarchy  and 
misery  of  the  inhabitants,  he  concluded 
with  observing,  "  that  he  had  come  to  ofi'er 
them  the  assistance  of  the  force  with  which 
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sovereign,  in  order 


to  spare  the  further  effiision  of  hSm'an  blood, 


to  crush  with  promptitude  the  factious,  to 
re-establish  a  regular  government  in  France 
and  thereby  maintain  peiice  and  tranquility 
in  Europe."  The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles 
were  prevented  from  accepting  these  terms 
by  the  approach  of  a  republican  army  :  but 
the  sections  of  Toulon  immediately  pro- 
claimed  Louis  XVII.  ;  and  promised  by 
a  deputation,  "  that  the  moment  the  En<i 
hsh  squadron  cast  anchor  in  the  roads  tSe 
white  flag  should  be  hoisted,  the  ships  of 
war  disarmed,  and  the  citadel  and  forts  on 
the  coast  placed  provisionally  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  British  admiral."  Notwith- 
standing these  professions,  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  and  also  of  the  sailors,  was 
not  a  little  mortified  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
surrender.  Rear-Admiral  TrogoflF,  indeed, 
declared  m  favour  of  the  conditions  :  but 
Admiral  St  Julien,  who  had  been  recently 
invested  with  the  chief  command,  together 
^Aith  the  crews  of  seven  of  the  ships,  for 
sonie  time  exhibited  a  spirited,  although 
ineffectual  resistance.     They  were  accord- 
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IM,  the  Jinghsh  oi,tained  possession  of 
ioulon,  of  which  Rear-Admiral  GoodaU 
W.1S  declared  governor,  and  Rear-Admiral 
L^ravena  commandant  ot  the  troops.  But 
as  It  became  necessary  to  take  possession  of 
the  forts  which  commanded  the  ships  in  the 
road  before  the  fleet  could  enter,  1500  men 
were  previously  landed  under  Capt.  George 
Keith  Elphinstone;  who,  after  effecting 
tins  service,  was  ordered  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  whole,  as  governor  of  Fort 
Malgue  But  the  English  in  their  turn 
were  fated  to  be  exjjosed  to  the  sudden 
changes  incident  to  a  state  of  warfare.  A 
tew  days  after  their  arrival.  General  Car- 
teaux  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the 
repubhcan  army  which  had  lately  taken 
liossession  of  Marseilles,  and  routed  the 
troops  raised  by  the  associated  depart;ments. 
appeared  on  the  heights  near  Toulon.  As 
he  was  accompanied  only  by  an  advanced 
guard  of  7.50  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
t.l,p  cn^emor  of  Fort  Malgue  placed  hunself 
head  of  600  British  and  Spanish 
troops,  with  which  he  marched  out,  put  the 
enemy  to  the  rout,  and  seized  their  artillery 
ammunition,  horses,  and  two  stands  of 
colours.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  com- 
bmed British,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Mul- 
^t^"-'  ,CaptaiD  Elphinstone,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Gravina,  also  obtained  a  complete 
victory  at  the  heights  of  Pharon  over  a 
detacliment  of  the  French  army,  consisting 
of  nearly  2000  men,  the  flower  of  the  eastern 
.army  ;  of  whom  about  1500  were  either 
kiUed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  during 
then-  precipitate  retreat.  The  loss  on  thi 
side  of  the  allies  amounted  only  to  eight 
killed,  seventy-two  wouiided,  two  mis.smg 
and  forty-eight  taken  prisoners.  But  the 
enemy  soon  recovered  from  these  defeats  • 
and  a  body  of  about  15,000  men  havin^ 
been  assembled,  they  obtained  possession 
of  several  outposts,  and  seized  on  the  heignts 
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of  Cape  Brun.  On  the  junction  of  the  vic- 
torious army,  which  had  lately  captured 
Lyons,  they  at  length  threatened  to  storm 
the  forts,  and  by  the  aid  of  Buonaparte,  then 
an  obscure  officer  of  artillery,  found  means 
to  carry  some,  and  annoy  aU  our  posts. 
It  was  therefore  reluctantly  determined,  in 
a  general  council  of  war,  that  Toulon  was 
no  longer  tenable  ;  and  measures  were  ac- 
cordingly adopted  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
town  and  arsenal,  as  weU  aa  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  of  war.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  Dec.  the  embarkation 
commenced ;  and  by  da^-break  on  the  19th 
the  whole  of  the  combined  troops,  to  the 
number  of  8000,  together  with  several 
thousands  of  the  French  royalists,  were  safe 
on  board,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
This  service  was  eflFected  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Captains  Elphinstone,  Hallo- 
well,  and  Matthews,  to  whose  indefatigable 
attention  and  good  dispositions  the  fortunate 
success  of  so  important  an  operation  was 
mainly  attributable.  It  was  also  owing  to 
their  benevolent  and  persevering  efforts  that 
many  of  the  unhappy  Toulonese  were  in- 
debted for  an  asylum.  Lord  Hood,  in  his 
despatch  to  Government,  says,  *'  In  the 
execution  of  this  service,  I  have  infinite 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  very  great 
obligations  to  Captain  Elphinstone  for  his 
unremitting  zeal  and  exertion,  who  saw  the 
last  man  off,"  &c.  ;  and  Lieutenant-General 
Dundas,  in  his  official  letter,  says,  "  Captain 
Elphinstone,  as  Governor  of  Fort  La 
Malgue,  has  ably  afforded  me  the  most 
essential  assistance  in  his  command  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  important  posts 
included  in  that  district."    In  the  spring  of 

1794,  Captain  Elphinstone  returned  to 
England  with  the  trade  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  three  French  men  of  war  under 
his  protection.  On  the  12th  April,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Eear- Admiral  of  the  Blue ;  and,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  to  that  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
White,  in  which  capacity  he  hoisted  .his 
flag  on  board  the  Barfleur,  of  98  guns,  in 
the  Channel  Fleet.  On  the  30th  of  May  he 
was  created  a  K.B.,  as  a  reward  for  his 
distinguished  merits.  We  have  hitherto 
beheld  the  subject  of  this  memoir  acting 
under  tlie  command  of  others,  but  we  are 
now  to  contemplate  him  under  different 
circumstances.     In  the  month  of  January, 

1795,  hostilities  being  about  to  take  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Batavian 
Eepublic,  Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  Monarch  of  74  guns, 
and  sailed  from  Spithead,  April  2,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  under  his  com- 
mand a  small  squadron  destined  for  the  re- 
duction of  that  settlement.  On  the  1st  of 
June  following  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Vice-Admiral.  Sir  George  arrived  in 
Simon's  Bay  early  in  July,  and  was  there 
reinforced  by  several  men  of  war  and  India- 
men,  having  on  board  a  number  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Craig. 
The  Dutch  governor,  M.  Van  Sluyskin  re- 


jecting the  proposals  which  were  made  to 
him  for  putting  the  colony  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  in  trust  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  necessary  measures 
were  taken  to  reduce  the  place  by  force. 
The  Dutch  troops  were  entrenched  in  a 
strong  position  at  Muvzenberg,  distant  six 
miles  from  Cape-Town,  and  well  furnished 
with  cannon,  having  a  steep  mountain  on 
their  right,  and  the  sea  on  their  left,  difficult 
of  approach  on  account  of  shallow  water, 
with  a  high  siirf  on  the  shore ;  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  securing  the  post  de- 
termined the  British  commanders  to  proceed 
without  any  hesitation.  For  this  service 
the  Vice-Admiral  prepared  a  gun-boat, 
armed  the  launches  of  the  fleet  with  heavy 
carronades,  landed  two  battalions  of  seamen, 
about  1000  strong,  in  addition  to  800  soldiers 
and  marines,  and  sent  ships  frequently 
round  the  bay  to  prevent  suspicion  of  the 
attack,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  made 
whenever  any  favourable  opportunity  might 
offer.  On  the  7th  of  August  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  N.W.,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  preconcerted  signal  was  made  ; 
when  Major-General  Craig  instantly  put  the 
forces  on  shore  in  motion,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Commodore  Blankett,  with  a  de- 
tached squadron  got  under  weigh,  whUst 
the  armed  boats  preceded  the  march  of  the 
troops  about  five  hundred  yards,  to  prevent 
their  being  interrupted.  About  one  o'clock, 
the  ships,  being  abreast  of  an  advanced  post 
of  two  guns,  fired  a  few  shot,  which  induced 
those  in  charge  to  depart ;  and,  on  approach- 
ing a  second  post,  of  one  gun  and  a  howitzer, 
the  same  effect  was  produced  by  the  same 
means.  On  proceeding  off  the  camp,  the 
confusion  of  the  enemy  became  instantly 
manifest,  although  the  distance  from  the 
squadron  was  greater  than  could  have  been 
wished ;  but  the  shallowness  prevented  a 
nearer  approach.  The  ships  having  taken 
their  stations  in  a  very  judicious  manner, 
opened  so  brisk  and  well-directed  a  fire,  as 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  fly  with  the  greatest 
precipitation  ;  leaving  to  the  assailants  two 
heavy  guns,  one  brass  6-pounder,  and  two 
howitzers.  In  this  attack  the  squadron  had 
only  two  men  .killed,  and  five  wounded. 
Five  Dutch  East  Indiamen  were  found  in 
the  bay,  and  taken  possession  of  :  three  of 
them  from  Batavia,  with  valuable  cargoes 
on  board,  and  two  from  Amsterdam,  which 
had  delivered  their  lading  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  British.  The  next  day  the 
enemy  endeavoured  to  regain  the  important 
position  they  had  lost,  having  drawn  out 
their  whole  force  from  Cape-Town,  with 
eight  field-pieces  ;  but  were  everywhere  re- 
pulsed. Upon  this  occasion  the  seamen  and 
marines  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  mano^u^Ted  with  a  regularity 
that  would  not  have  discredited  veteran 
troops.  From  this  period  no  material  cir- 
cumstance occurred  till  the  4th  Sept.,  when 
the  Vice-Admiral  was  joined  by  fourteen 
sail  of  Indiamen,  having  on  board  a  large 
body    of    troops,   under  the  command  of 
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Major-Greneral  Alured  Clark.  Upon  this 
accession  of  strength,  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  immediate  attack  upon  Caiie- 
Town  ;  accordingly  the  troops,  artillery, 
and  stores,  werw  landed  with  the  greatest 
expetlition  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
the  army  began  its  march,  each  man  carry- 
ing four  days'  provisions,  and  the  volunteer 
seamen  from  the  Indiamen  'dragging  th 
guns  through  a  deep  sand,  frequently  ex 
posed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy.  At 
Wyneberg,  a  post  at  a  small  distance  fr 
Caiie-Town,  the  Dutch  had  planted  nine 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  collected  their  forces, 
determined  to  make  a  firm  stand  ;  but  they 
were  so  resolutely  pushed  by  the  Bi'itish,  as 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  ;  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  Commodore  Blankett, 
with  several  vessels,  which  Sir  George  K. 
Blphinstone  had  (detached  into  Table  Bay, 
to  cause  a,  divei-sion  on  that  side.  Further 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  being 
now  fruitless,  M.  Van  Sluyskm  sent  out  a 
fl.tg  of  truce,  asking  a  cessation  of  arms  for 
forty-eight  hours,  to  settle  the  terms  for 
EuiTendering  th©  town  ;  but  ordy  half  that 
time  was  granted ;  and  on  the  10th  this 
valuable  colony  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain.  The  regidar  troops  taken 
in  the  garrison  amoimted  to  about  1000  men. 
In  his  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Clarke  made  the  following  honour- 
able mention  of  his  naval  coadjutor  : — 
"  The  general  character  of  Sir  George  Keith 
Elphinstone,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  serve 
his  country,  are  too  well  known  to  receive 
additional  Uistre  from  anything  I  could  say 
on  that  subject ;  but  I  should  do  injustice 
to  my  feelings,  if  I  did  not  express  the  obli- 
gations I  an\  under  for  the  ready  and  cordial 
co-operation  and  assistance  that  he  afforded 
upon  every  occasion,  which  so  eminently 
contributed  to  the  success  of  our  joint  en- 
<leavom-s."  In  a  former  despatch,  Major- 
General  Craig  thus  expressed  himself  : — 
"  My  sense  of  the  obligations  I  am  under 
to  Sir  George  Elphinstone  is  such  as  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  in  an  attempt  to  express 
it ;  his  advice,  his  active  assistance,  and 
cordial  co-operation  on  every  occasion,  have 
never  been  w.^ntiug,  and  entitle  him  to  my 
warmest  gratitude."  This  conquest  being 
finally  secured,  the  Vice- Admiral  proceeded 
to  the  Indian  seas,  and  instantly  commenced 
operations  for  distressing  the  enemy  ;  and 
80  rapid  were  the  movements  of  his  squadron , 
so  well  laid  were  all  his  plans,  so  admirably 
adapted  were  the  means  to  the  object,  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  Islands  of  Ceylon*, 
Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the  Moluccas,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  arms.     In  the  midst 


the  orders  of  Captain  Alan  Hyde,  afterwards 
Viscount  Gardner,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
commanded  hy  Colonel  James  Stuart.  The 
spices  and  merchandise  found  in  the  warehouses 
were  estimated  at  25  lacks  of  rupees,  or  upwards 
of£300.000sterlins. 
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of  tliis  scene  of  success  Sir  George'learned' 
Ijy  me.ons  of  a  sjiy  at  Trangub.or,  th.at  a 
Dutch  squadron  w;is  shortly  expected  at  the 
Caiw  of  Good  Hope,  having  been  despatched 
by  the  Gallo-B.-ita^au  Government,  to  make 
a  strenuous  eft'ort  for  its  recovery  ;  upon 
which  ho  immediately  sailed  thither,  and 
fortunately  an-ived  liefore  the  enemy.  On 
the  3d  August,  1796,  he  received  intelligence 
th.-it  a  hostile  fleet  was  off  the  coast ;  but 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  weather,  it  was 
not  untU  the  6th  th.at  he  could  go  out  in 
quest  of  them.  "  On  getting  under  weigh," 
says  Sir  George,  in  his  official  despatch, 
"  an  officer  from  the  shore  came  on  board, 
to  inform  me,  that  a  number  of  ships  had 
been  seen  the  preceding  night  in  the  offing, 
near  False  Bay  :  I  then  resolved  to  steer  to 
the  south-west,  in  expectation  of  their  hav- 
ing taken  that  course.  The  squadron  con- 
tinued cruising  in  the  most  tempestuous 
weather  I  have  ever  experienced,  which 
damaged  many  of  the  ships,  and  at  one  time 
the  Kuljy  had  five  feet  w.ater  in  her  hold. 
On  the  12th  I  returned,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  from  the  south-east ;  and  upon 
.inchoring  in  Shnon's  Bay,  the  master  at- 
tendant came  off  with  the  information,  th.at 
the  ships  seen,  consisting  of  nine  s.ail,  hsvd 
put  into  Saldanha  Bay  on  the  Gth,  the  same 
day  on  which  I  had  proceeded  to  sea  ;  that 
they  remained  there  by  the  last  advice,  and 
that  four  ships  had  been  despatched  in  quest 
of  me,  to  communicate  this  welcome  in- 
telligence. I  immediately  made  the  signal 
to  saU,  but  the  Crescent  had  got  ashore  ;  the 
wind  blew  strong,  and  increased  the  follow- 
ing day  to  a  perfect  tempest,  in  which  the 
Tremendous  parted  two  cables,  drove,  and 
in  great  danger  of  being  lost :  so  that, 
notwithstanding  every  exertion,  and  the 
most  anxious  moments  of  my  hfe,  we  could 
not  get  out  till  the  15th.''  On  the  16th  at 
sunset,  the  Vice-Admiral  arrived  off  Sal- 
danha Bay,  when  the  enemy's  squadron 
were  descried,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  66 
each,  one  of  54,  five  frigates,  and 
sloops,  and  one  store-ship.  Sir  George, 
seeing  the  inferiority  of  their  force  in  point 
of  numbers,  came  to  anchor  within  gun-shot 
of  them,  and  sent  an  officer  to  the  Dutch 
commander,  with  a  request  that,  to  avoid 
effusion  of  human  blood,  he  would  sur- 
render to  the  British  fleet ;  intimating,  at 
the  same  time,  th.at  resistance  to  a  force  so 
superior  must  expose  his  ships  to  certain 
destruction.  The  Dutch  Admiral,  Lucas, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape, 
and  that  opposition  would  be  of  no  avail, 
presented  terms  of  capitulation ;  all  of  which 
were  accepted  by  Sir  George  K.  Elphinstone, 
excepting  the  second,  wherem  the  Dutch 
commander  required  two  frigates  to  be  ap- 
pointed cartels,  to  convey  himself,  officers, 
and  men  to  Holland.  This  was  refused,  in 
consequence  of  the  cartel  ships  which  had 
been  sent  from  Toulon  and  various  other 
places,  under  similar  circumstances,  having 
been  detained,  and  their  crews  imprisoned 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  usage  of  war,  and 
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general  good  faith  of  nations.  On  the  ISth, 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  ships  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British.  After  the 
completion  of  these  highly  important  and 
valuable  services,  Sir  George  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  Spithead,  Jan.  3, 

1797.  On  the  7th  March  following,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal.  In  the 
month  of  May,  the  same  year,  he  superin- 
tended the  naval  preparations  at  Sheemess 
against  the  mutineers,  who  at  that  time  un- 
happily held  the  command  of  several  ships 
of  war  at  the  Nore,  and  had  committed 
various  acts  of  insubordination  and  outrage. 
This  storm  being  dispelled,  his  Lordship  for 
a  short  time  commanded  a  detachment  of 
•the  Channel  Fleet.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  Poudroyant,  of  80  guns,  to 
the  Mediterr.anean  station,  as  second  in 
command,  under  the  Earl  of  St  Vincent, 
whom  he  joined  at  Gibraltar  in  December 

1798.  On  the  14th  of  Feb.  1799,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral  of 
the  Red.  The  Commander-in-Chief  being 
seriously  indisposed,  gave  charge  of  the 
fleet  off  Cadiz  to  Lord  Keith,  and  our 
gallant  officer  remained  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  until  the  4th 
May  1799,  when  he  discovered  the  Brest 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the 
line  and  nine  smaller  vessels,  which  had 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Bridport,  at 
some  distance  to  windward,  steering  in  for 
the  land.  The  Vice-Admiral  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  what  part  to  act,  although  the 
wind  at  this  time  was  blowing  extremely 
hard  right  on  the  shore :  he  instantly 
weighed,  stood  off,  and  undiscouraged  by 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
force*,  offered  them  battle,  which  they 
assiduously  declined';  neither  did  the  French 
Admiral,  Bruix,  persevere  in  the  attempt  to 
join  his  friends  at  Cadiz,  which  port  was 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  to  lee- 
ward. During  the  ensuing  night  the  storm 
was  so  great,  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
the  ships  could  be  kept  together.  At  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  only  four 
sail  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  seen,  to  which 
chase  was  given,  but  without  effect.  Lord 
Keith  remained  on  his  station  until  the  9th, 
when  he  suspected,  from  not  again  getting 
sight  of  the  French  fleet,  that  it  had  passed 
the  Straits.  He  first  bore  up  for,  and 
anchored  at  Gibraltar,  and  then  cruised  off 
Cape  Dell  MelL  Having  by  this  time 
learned  that  the  French  were  at  anchor  in 
"Vado  Bay,  he  determined  to  attack  them 
there  ;  but  Earl  St  Vincent,  who  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  medi- 
tated a  descent  on  Minorca,  immediately 
despatched  him  to  the  relief  of  that  island. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  commander 


»  The  Brithli  squadron  consisted  only  of  o 
flrst-rate,  five  other  three-deckers,  two  ships 
80  guns  each,  and  seven  seTentj-fom-s. 


reached  Carthagena,  where  he  was  soon 
after  joined  by  Admiral  Massaredo,  with 
five  ships  of  112  guns  each,  one  80,  and 
eleven  seventy-fours,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing fla"-officers,  viz.,  Gravina,  Grandil- 
lana,  Cordova,  Nava,  and  Villavincencis. 
The  Vice-Admiral  on  this  collected  hia 
whole  force,  and  jiroceeded  in  quest  of  the 
combined  fleet ;  but  on  his  arrival  off  Cadiz, 
he  learned  from  one  of  his  cruisers,  that  they 
had  sailed  for  Brest  on  the  21st  of  July, 
and,  on  his  repairing  thither,  found  that 
they  had  entered  that  port  only  five  hours 
before  !  After  this  long  and  unsuccessful 
pursuit,  his  Lordship  steered  for  England  ; 
but  his  cruise  did  not  prove  upon  the  whole 
unfortunate,  for,  on  the  19th  of  June,  a 
part  of  his  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Centaur,  Bellona,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
Emerald,  captured  a  40  gun  ship,  a  frigate, 
and  three  small  armed  vessels,  hound  from 
Jaffa  to  Toulon.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
November  1799,  his  Lordship  s.ailed  from 
Plymouth  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  of  100  guns, 
to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 


Vincent,  in  consequence  of  increasing  ill 
health.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  Gth 
December.  The  season  for  brilliant  opera- 
tions was  in  some  degree  over  in  that  quarter, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  losses  which 
the  enemy  had  sustained,  and  were  in  no 
condition  to  repair  ;  but  much  praise  was  due 
to  Lord  Keith  for  the  excellent  disposition 
of  the  force  under  his  command,  and  the 
judgment  with  which  he  stationed  his 
cruisers,  so  that  few  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
ventured  out  of  port  without  faUing  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  our  ships  of  war.  Early 
in  the  year  1800,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to 
Malta,  and  cruised  off  the  port  of  _  La 
Valetta,  to  intercept  any  succours  that  might 
be  attempted  to  be  thrown  in  during  the 
blockade.  In  order  more  completely  to 
ensure  success,  he  ordered  Lord  Nelson  to 
cruise  to  windward  with  three  sail  of  the 
line,  while  he  himself  remained  with  the 
flag-ship  and  a  small  squadron  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  This  judicious  arrange- 
ment produced  the  capture '  of  Le  G&^rux 
of  74  guns,  carrying  the  flag  of  Kear- 
Admiral  Perrfe,  and  having  a  number  of  _ 
troops  on  board  for  the  rehef  of  the  place, 
together  with  a  large  store-ship.  On  the 
7th  March,  1800,  his  Lordship  anchored  at 
Leghorn,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  Austrian  army  against  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  General  Massena, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  the  city  and 
territory  of  Genoa.  On  the  14th  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  wherein  he  signified  to  all 
neutral  powers,  that  the  ports  of  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  Nice,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Riviera,  were  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Being 
now  determined  to  seize  on  the  island  of 
Cabrera,  then  in  possession  of  the  French, 
as  a  proper  place  for  refreshing  his  men,  he 
detached  Captain  Todd  with  the  Queen 
Charlotte  for  that  purpose  ;  but  on  the  17th 
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of  March^  when  between  Leghorn  and  the 
island  of  Cabrera,  the  Queen  Charlotte  was 
diaccvered  to  be  in  flames,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  inconceivably  short  period,  upwards 
of  600  gallant  men  lost  their  lives,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  ships  in  the  British  navy  was 
totally  destroyed.  His  Lordship  was  on 
shore  at  the  time  the  conflagration  happened ; 
after  which  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Audacious,  but  subsequently  shifted  it  to 
the  Minotaur,  and  proceeded  in  that  ship, 
with  part  of  his  fleet,  oS'  Genoa,  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  the  Austrians,  who  were  at 
that  time  besieging  it.  As  there  was  little 
probability  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  place 
by  any  other  means  than  famine,  it  became 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  cut  off 
all  supplies  by  sea  ;  and  this  service  was  so 
cftectually  performed,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  June  the  French  general  was  obUged  to 
capitulate,  being  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremity  for  want  of  provisions.  This 
achievement  in  our  naval  annals  woidd  not 
have  failed  to  be  estimated  as  it  deserved, 
had  not  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  and  the  convention  of  Alexandria, 
between  the  Austrian  Baron  de  Melas  and 
General  Buonaparte,  overwhelmed  Eiurope 
with  astonishment  and  dismay.  It  is  here 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  Austrians  never 
tired  a  gun  against  Genoa  during  the  whole 
of  the  siege,  and  that  its  reduction  was 
wholly  caused  by  famine,  which  the  vigi- 
hince  and  severity  of  our  sea  blockade  had 
occasioned.*  On  the  4th  of  September 
following,  the  Island  of  Malta  surrendered 
to  a  detachment  of  Lord  Keith's  fleet. 
It  being  now  determined  to  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  Spain,  orders  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land for  collecting  ships  and  troops  for  that 
]iurpose.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  Sept., 
Admiral  Lord  Keith  repah'ed  with  the  fleet 
to  Gibr.altar,  and  the  transports,  with  Sir 
James  Pulteney's  division  of  troops,  having 
joined  the  forces  commanded  by  Sir  Ealph 
Abercrombie,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
18,000  effective  men,  the  squadi-on  passed 
the  Straits,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Cadiz  ; 
a  city  at  that  time  visited  with  a  malady 
which  in  many  respects  resembled,  and  in 
the  extent  of  its  ravages  equalled,  the  plague. 
No  sooner  had  the  detachment,  consisting 
of  three  eighty,  and  four  seventy-four  gun 
ships  come  to  anchor,  than  the  governor, 
Don  Thomas  de  Maria,  addressed  a  most 
energetic  letter  to  the  admiral,  in  which, 
after  exposing  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
inhabitants,  ne  proceeded  to  say,  "  I  have 
too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  English  people, 
and  of  you  in  particular,  to  think  that  you 
would  wish  to  render  our  situation  more 
deplorable  ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  your  excellency  has  received,  you  are 
inclined  to  draw  down  upon  your  country 

*  During  the  blookado  of  Genoa,  the  city  and 
mole  were  frequently  bombarded  by  the  British 
flotilla ;  and  on  one  occasion  la  rriraa,  the 
principal  galley  in  the  port,  having  on  board  two 
brass  36-poundors,  30  brass  ^wivel8, 257  men,  and 
rowing  50  oars,  was  brought  off  in  triumph. 


16  expedient  to  uepaiii  wiinouT; 
descent ;  although  the  plan  o£  d 
had  been  already  concluded  upon, 
for  it  issued.      Soon  after  this  i 


the  execration  of  all  nations,  and  to  cover 
yourself  with  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  universe,  by  oppressing  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  attacking  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  defence,  I  declare  to  you 
that  the  garrison  under  my  orders,  accus- 
tomed to  behold  death  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, and  to  brave  dangers  much  greater 
than  all  the  perils  of  war,  know  how  to 
make  a  resistance  which  shall  not  termmate 
but  with  their  entire  destruction.  I  hope 
that  the  answer  of  your  excellency  will  in- 
form me,  whether  I  am  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, or  whether  I  am  to  rouse  them 
to  indignation  and  vengeance."  A  regular 
correspondence  ensued,  and  squally  weather 
coming  on,  the  admiral  and  general  thought 
it  expedient  to  depai-t  without  effecting  a 
"  debarkation 
on,  and  orders 
the  eyes  of 
England,  and  of  continental  Europe,  were 
turned  towards  Egypt,  while  the  French 
army  there,  in  consequence  of  its  abandon- 
ment by  Buonaparte,  was  reduced  to  such 
a  critical  situation,  that  Klebor  at  length 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  actually  consented  to  abandon  that 
country  for  ever.  Lord  Keith,  however, 
no  sooner  received  information  of  that  event, 
than  he  frankly  informed  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief that  he  could  not  accede  to 
any  capitulation,  unless  the  troops  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  prisoners 
of  war.  This  declaration  was  immediately 
published  in  the  orders  issued  to  the  French 
troops,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their  sud- 
den enthusiasm,  the  Turks  were  once  more 
attacked,  and  beaten ;  so  that  when  instruc- 
tions arrived  to  accede  to  the  convention  of 
El  Arisch,  the  enemy,  flushed  with  new 
victories,  declined  agreeing  to  that  which 
they  would  before  have  joyfully  consented 
to  receive  as  a  favour.  At  length  it  was 
determined  to  wrest  Egypt  from  the  hands 
of  the  French  by  force ;  and  while  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  by  land.  Lord  Keith 
was  entrusted  with  the  fleet  which  was  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose.  The  armament 
destined  for  this  expedition  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Marmorice,  to  wait  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  Turks ;  and  having  saUed 
from  that  capacious  port  on  the  23d  of  Feb. 
1801,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboulcir  on 
the  22d  of  March,  near  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Nile  had 
been  fought.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  fleet  employed  upon  this  occasion  : — 
1.  Foudroyant,  80,  Admiral  Lord  Keith  ; 
John  Elphinstone,  Captain  of  the  fleet.  2. 
Ajax,  80,  Capt.  J.  C.  Searle ;  Capt.  the 
Hon.  A.  Coclnrane.  3.  Tigre,  80,  Captain 
Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith.  4.  Swiftsure,  74, 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  Bart. ; 
Capt.  B.  HaUoweU.  5.  Kent,  74,  Captain 
W.  Hope.  6.  Minotaur,  74,  Captain  T. 
Louis.  7.  Northumberland,  74,  Captain 
George  Martin.  8.  Flora,  36,  Capt.  B.  G. 
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Middleton.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
two  sixty-fours,  two  fifties,  five  forty-fours, 
two  thirty-eights,  two  thirty-sixes,  four 
thirty-twos,  and  six  twenty-eights,  armed 
en  flute  ;  together  with  two  bomb-yessela, 
transports,  Turkish  gim-boats  and  kiacks, 
&c.  The  army,  to  the  amount  of  16,150 
men,  together  with  a  battalion  of  ICOO  sea- 
men under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  could  not  be 
landed  as  soon  as  intended,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  swell ;  but  the  most  effectual  means 
were  taken  for  that  purjjose ;  and  not  only 
were  written  orders  issued,  but  a  coloured 
plan  of  the  debarkation,  such  as  had  been 
before  circulated  at  Cadiz,  exactly  s)iecify- 
ing  the  number  and  stations  of  the  vessels 
intended  to  convey  and  cover  the  troops, 
was  distributed.'  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  the  first  divi- 
sion began  to  enter  the  boats  designed  to 
receive  them  ;  at  three,  signal  rockets  were 
fired,  in  consequence  of  which  they  all 
rendezvoused  opposite  the  Mendovi,  an 
armed  vessel  anchored  on  purpose  in  a  cen- 
tral position  near  the  beach.  At  nine,  they 
advanced  towards  the  shore,  preserving  the 
form  of  a  line  as  much  as  possible,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Cochrane,  and 
seconded  by  the  Captains  Stevenson,  Scott, 
Larmour,  Apthorp,  and  Harrison;  with 
both  flanks  protected  by  cutters,  gun-boats, 
and  armed  launches ;  while  the  Tartarus 
and  Fury  bomb-ketches  were  employed  to 
throw  shells,  and  several  vessels  of  a  small 
draught  of  water  presented  their  broadsides 
so  aa  to  protect  and  facilitate  this  very  im- 
portant and  critical  operation.  Opposed  to 
these  was  a  large  body  of  troops,  familiar 
with  the  country,  flushed  with  recent  suc- 
cesses, and  contident  of  victory.  Cannon 
and  mortar  batteries  were  placed  on  the 
heights,  and  the  castle  of  Aboukir  alone 
threatened  destruction  to  the  assailants  ; 
whUe  the  sand-hills  still  nearer  to  the  water's 
edge  were  lined  with  musquetry,  and  parties 
of  infantry  were  kejit  in  readiness  to  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time  that  bodies  of  horse 
were  prepared  to  charge  the  invaders.  Not- 
withstanding the  l)nats  were  exposed  to  an 
amphithe.itre  of  fire,  and  .in  iuc.-ssant  dis- 
charge w:is  kept  up  of  shot,  shells,  and 
grape,  yet  they  rowed  briskly  .ashore  ;  .and, 
a  landing  being  effected,  the  .adjoining  hiU 
was  scaled,  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery 
were  seized.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  this  gallant  .and 
very  perilous  operation,  not  a  single  officer 
belonging  to  the  navy  w.a.s  killed,  and  only 
seven  officers  and  seventy-three  men  were 
wounded.  The  battalion  of  sailors  continued 
to  be  of  great  service  while  on  shore  ;  and 
the  cajiture.  both  of  Cairo  and  of  Alexandria, 
depended  not  a  little  on  the  oo-oporatiou  of 
the  navy.  Their  services  were  thus  noticed 
in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Hutchinson,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army 
on  the  death  of  the  heroic  Abercrombie. 
"  During  the  course  of  the  long-  service  oi 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  Lord  Keitl 
lias,  at  all  times,  given  me  the  most  abl 


assistance  and  counsel.  The  labour  and 
fatigue  of  the  navy  have  been  continued  and 
excessive  ;  it  has  not  been  of  one  day  or  of 
one  week,  but  for  months  together.  In  the 
bay  of  Aboukir,  on  the  New  Inundation, 
and  on  the  Nile,  for  160  mUes,  they  have 
been  ^employed  without  intermission  ;  and 
have  submitted  to  many  privations,  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  patience  highly  creditable 
to  them,  and  advantageous  to  the  pubhc 
service."  In  a  subsequent  despatch,  the 
General  recurs  to  the  "many  obligations" 
that  he  was  under  to  Lord  Keith.  On  the 
ist  of  Jan.  1801,  a  general  promotion  took 

S'ace,  in  honour  of  the  union  between  Great 
ritain  and  Ireland,  and  on  that  occasiaa 
Lord  Keith  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  of  the  Blue.  When  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  glorious  termination  of  the 
operations  in  Egypt,  his  Lordship  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  on  the  5th  Dec.  1801,  was  created  a 
Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Keith,  of  B.anhe.ath,  county  of 
Dumbarton.  He  was  also  presented  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  with  the  freedom  of 
that  city  in  a  gold  box,  together  with  a 
sword  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas  ; 
and  the  Grand  Seignor  conferred  on  him 
the  Order  of  the  Crescent,  which  he  esta- 
blished to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Ottoman  Empu-e 
by  the  British  forces.  Previously  to  this, 
Lord  Keith  had  obtained  a  patent  as 
Chamberlain,  Secretary,  .and  Keeper  of  the 
Signet  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prmce  of 
Wales,  as  Great  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  in 
addition  to  which  he  h.ad  become  one  of  the 
six  st.ate  counsellors  for  the  same.  At  the 
peace  of  1802,  Loni  Keith  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  struck  hia  flag  ;  Ijut  he  was  not 
suffered  to  rem.ain  lung  unciniiloyod.  On 
the  re-commencement  ttf  hostilities,  in  1803, 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
all  his  Majesty's  ships  employed  in  the 
North  Se.a,  and  in  the  English  Chivnnel,  as 
far  to  the  westward  as  Selsea-BiU.  "The 
nature  of  this  extensive  and  complicated 
connnand,  consisting  at  one  time  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pennants,  required 
tli.at  his  Lordship  should  be  established  on 
shore,  at  some  c(mvenieut  station  for  main- 
taining his  corresiiondeuce  \vith  the  Admir- 
alty Bo.ard,  and  with  the  commanding 
officers  respectively  emjiloyed  under  his 
ordei-s,  in  the  Downs,  at  Dungeness,  Sheer- 
ness,  Y.armouth,  Leith,  and  upon  the  dif- 
ferent st.ations  within  the  hraits  of  his  flag  ; 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
distriljutiim  .and  stations  of  the  block-ships, 
which  it  had  been  judged  necessary  to  em- 
ploy for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  to  the 
River  Thames  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  East  CUflP,  near 
Ramsgate,  a  beautiful  marine  viUa,  built 
by  the  hate  Bond  Hopkins  ;  occasionally 
going  on  board  his  fl.ag-ship  for  the  purpose 
c.f  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  coast,  and 
directuig  the  attacks  which  it  was  thought 
proper  to  make  on  the  flotilla  destined  for 
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the  invasion  of  Enj^'land.  In  the  beginning 
of  October  1803,  lua  Lordship  made  an  ex- 
periment on  a  Huiall  Bcale,  with  a  new  mode 
of  attack  on  the  gun-veasela  in  Boulogne, 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  succeeded,  and 
without  any  loss  being  sustained  on  our 
part.  His  Lordship  was,  on  the  9th  of 
Nov.  1805,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of 
the  White  ;  and  contmued  to  hold  the  ex- 
tensive anil  important  command  which  we 
have  desciibed  until  the  month  of  May, 
1807,  when  the  Admu-alty  havingdetermined 
to  divide  Ihia  command  iuto  three  separate 
ones,  he  strack  his  flag.  In  1812,  his  Lord- 
ship succeeded  the  late  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  theChannel  Fleet. 
On  the  14th  May  1814,  he  was  created  a 
Viscount  of  the  United  Kingdom.  During 
the  period  of  the  second  invasion  of  France 
by  the  allied  powers,  the  noble  Admii-al 
commanded  in  the  Channel,  and  bj^  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  his  cruisers, 
secured  the  person  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
who  acknowledged  that  an  escape  by  sea 
was  rendered  impossible — an  event  which 
secured  the  i)eace  and  tranrpiility  of  Europe. 
On  the  23d  May  1815,  Lord  Keith  laid  the 
first  stone  of  Southwark  Bridge.  In  1822 
his  Lordship  was  graciously  permitted  by 
his  Majesty  to  accept  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Eoyal  Sardinian  Order  of  St  Maim'ce 
and  Lazare,  for  services  rendered  at  <  «enoa 
in  1809.  His  Lordship  died,  at  TuUiallau 
House,  on  Monday  the  10th  of  March  18:23, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Keitli 
married,  first,  9th  April  1787,  Jane,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  WiUiam  Mercer,  of  Aldie, 
Esq.,  CO.  Perth,  aud  by  her  (who  died  12th 
Dec.  1789)  had  issue  an  only  child,  Margaret- 
Mercer  Eliiluustone,  on  whom  the  Euglish 
B.arony  of  Keith  was  settled  in  remainder, 
on  failure  of  his  Lordship's  Lssue  male.  He 
married,  secondly,  Jan.  10,  1808,  Hester- 
M.aria,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Henry  Thrale,  Esq.  of  Streatham,  co. 
Surrey,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Johnson, 
.and  M.P.  for  Southw.ark  in  17C8  and  1775. 
By  this  lady  the  Viscount  had  issue, 
Georgiana-Augusta-Henrietta,  bom  Dee. 
12,  1809.  His  Lordsliip'a  eldest  daughter 
married  in  1817,  Count  Flahault,  who  served 
as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Buonaparte  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

KEITH,  Sir  Robert  Mukeay,  K.B.,  a 
distinguished  tliplom.atist,  was  bom  in  1730, 
and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Keith 
of  Craig,  in  Kincardineshire,  who  was  under- 
secretary for  foreign  .ittairs,  and  auilj.assador 
at  Vienna  and  St  Petersljurg.  Haviiig  been 
educated  for  tlie  military  profession,  he 
served  in  a  Highland  regiment  which  was 
employed  by  the  St.atea  of  Holland,  anil 
subsequently  acted  as  .adjutant-general  and 
secretary  to  Lord  George  Saekville,  who 
conuuanded  the  English  contingent  of  the 
allied  army  under  Prince  Frederick  of  Bruns- 
wick. On  the  resignation  of  Lord  George, 
Keith  obtained  the  ohfieo  of  major  in  a 
Highland  corps,  wliieh  had  recently  been 
raised  for  the  war  in  Germany,  and,  though 


composed  entirely  of  raw  recnuts,  by  their 
consjiicuoua  gallantry  gained  great  dis- 
tinction, .along  with  their  young  commander, 
in  the  c;unp,aigns  of  1700  and  1761.  After 
the  disbandment  of  this  corps  in  17C2,  Keith 
was  unemployed  for  some  years  ;  but  in 
17G9  he  was  appointed,  by  the  elder  Pitt, 
British  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Saxony.  He 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Court 
of  Denmark,  and  was  fortunately  residing 
at  Copenhagen  when  the  Danish  queen, 
Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.,  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  vUe  conspiracy,  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  put  to 
death  but  for  Keith's  spirited  interference. 
His  firm  yet  prudent  conduct  met  with  the 
.approbation  of  the  British  Court,  and  the 
king  sent  him  the  Order  of  the  Bath  as  a 
reward  for  his  services.  In  1772  Sir  Robert 
was  ajipointed  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna ;  six  years  later  he  waa  a  second 
time  appointed  to  this  important  post,  and 
earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an  able 
and  high-minded  diplom.atist.  He  closed 
his  diplomatic  career  with  the  pacification 
concluded  between  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  which  was  greatly  promoted  by  liia 
exertions  ;  and  died  in  1795,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Robert  left  a 
daughter,  Mrs  Gillesj)ie  Smyth  of  Gibliston, 
Carnbee,  the  authoress  of  several  able  aud 
import.ant  works. 

KENNEDY,  James,  was  the  younger 
son  of  James  Kennedy  of  Dunmure,  by  the 
Lady  Mary,  Countess  of  Angus,  daughter 
of  King  Robert  III.  He  was  a  prelate, 
says  a  good  historian,  who  rem.lered  himself 
no  less  illustrious  by  his  virtues  than  he 
waa  by  his  princely  birth.  He  waa  firet 
created  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1438;  .and, 
upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  Wiis 
chosen  by  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  St  An- 
drews in  1440,  while  he  was  abroad  at  Fhjr- 
ence  with  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  whither  ho 
had  gone  in  order  to  obtain  Papal  authoi'ity 
for  putting  a  sto|i  to  the  rliaorders  and 
abuses  which  he  saw  were  d.ady  increasing 
in  the  Church.  After  he  returned  home, 
and  the  ceremony  of  hia  translation  was 
over,  he  set  himself  to  a  univei-sal  retomia- 
tion  of  manners  ;  and  for  that  end,  in  the 
year  1446,  it  is  said  this  worthy  prelate  made 
a  second  journey  to  Italy  with  the  s.amc 
view  of  getting  abuses  reformed,  and  like- 
wise to  assist  in  composing  the  divisions 
which  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  Papacy  ; 
and  for  his  journey  he  got  a  safe  conduct 
from  King  Henry  VI.  of  England  for  him- 
self .and  thu'ty  persons  in  his  retinue.  It 
would  appear,  however,  he  was  not  able  to 
effect  .any  great  remedy  for  the  evils  he 
went  about ;  so,  after  his  return  home  the 
second  time,  he  applied  himself  to  the  culti- 
viition  of  reUgion  and  learning ;  and  for 
this  end,  in  the  year  1456,  he  founded  a 
college  in  the  city  of  St  Andrews,  which  he 
appointed  to  bear  the  name  of  St  Salvator. 
He  had  been  made  Lord  Chancellor  in  the 
year  1444,  but  resigned  the  office  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks.  When  King  James 
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III.  came  to  the  throne  he  was  made  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  effect 
the  whole  management  was  left  in  his  hands 
— his  colleagues  being  well  aware  of  his 
Buperior  abUities  for  discharging  so  im- 
portant a  trust.  Buchanan  himself  says 
that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  Scotland  in 
point  of  authority,  that  his  prudence  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  that  he 
was  Limented  at  his  death  as  a  public  parent. 
He  died  on  the  10th  May  H66,  and  waa 
interred  under  a  noble  monument,  which 
he  himself  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  St 
Balvator's  College,  of  the  finest  Gothic  work- 
manship, and  embellished  with  his  coat-of- 
arms  ;  which  monument  is  still  in  excellent 
preseryation. 

KERR,  Rev.  James  Ralston,  minister 
of  the  U.P.  Church,  Pittenweem,  was  bom 
at  Camlachie,  near  Glasgow,  in  1816,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  ordained  as 
the  Rehef  minister  of  Pittenweem  in  the 
year  1838,  and  had  therefore  been  a  pastor 
there  for  27  years,  having  succeeded 
the  late  Rev.  Mj  Findlay,  after  whose  de- 
mission, a  leet  of  probationers  having  been 
heai-d  by  the  congregation,  Mr  Kerr  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  be  their  minister. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  very  popular  in 
the  town  as  a  preacher  and  an  exemplary 
minister.  At  that  time  the  Relief  congre- 
gation met  in  a  cold,  damp,  and  unsuitalj' 


Through  Mr  Kerr's  active  exertions,  how- 
ever, a  neat  and  suitable  new  church  was 
erected,  which  he  soon  filled  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  he  maintained  his  popularity  to 
the  last,  being  greatly  respected  by  his  flock, 
who  were  as  numerous  as  the  church  could 
contain.  Through  Mr  Kerr's  exertions  also 
a  suitable  manse  was  bought ;  and  although 
these  additions  entailed  a  heavy  outlay 
on  his  people,  the  congregation  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  time,  entirely  free  of 
debt.  Mr  Kerr  lost  a  beloved  son  by  an 
accident  at  sea  about  the  year  18G2,  after  he 
had  nearly  attained  manhood,  and  that 
event  apjjeared  to  have  had  a  very  sei ' 
effect  on  his  mind  and  health,  for  from  the 
time  it  happened,  up  to  his  last  illness,  a 
marked  change  was  visible  in  his  healthy 
and  active  appearance.  The  subject 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and 
understood  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  writing  a  book  for  sailors,  in 
which  numerous  allusions  were  made  to  his 
son,  whose  untimely  and  lamented  fate  ap- 
jiears  to  have  continually  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and  this  eventually  led  to  a  softenin; , 
of  the  brain,  of  which  disease  he  died,  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fulness, to  the  deep  regret  of  an  affectionate 
family,  an  attached  congregation,  and 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  town  and  neit 
bourhood.  As  a  minister,  Mr  Kerr  w 
greatly  respected  in  the  town  by  all  clas; 
of  people.  His  pulpit  ministrations  W( 
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much  relished,  being  all  strongly  imbued 
with  a  practical  tendency,  and  delivered 
with  a  Uveliness  of  action,  and  a  feeling  of 
earnestness  which  never  became  tedious  or 
uninteresting  to  his  hearers.  His  visits  to 
the  sick  and  afi^cted  were  frequent  and  im- 
wearied,  and  his  kindness  and  attention  iu 
this  respect  were  beyond  all  praise  ;  for  he 
did  not  confine  his  visits  merely  to  his  own 
congregation,  but  was  ever  at  the  call  of  the 
sick  and  necessitous,  no  matter  to  what 
church  they  belonged.  His  kindness  and 
oodness  of  heart  to  all  was  very  conspicuous. 
£e  would  encounter  any  amount  of  labour 
or  trouble  to  confer  a  favour  or  oblige  a 
friend,  and  few  young  men  of  any  character 
ever  left  Pittenweem  without  his  good  offices 
being  enlisted  on  their  behalf  in  procuring 
their  advancement  when  they  went  to  large 
cities.  His  liveliness  of  disposition  and 
cheeiiul  conversation  made  him  greatly  en- 
deared to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
In  any  local  matter  affecting  the  pubUc  good 
or  morals  he  always  took  a  leading  part, 
and  evinced  great  activity  and  zeal  in 
furthering  every  good  cause.  Mr  Kerr  has 
left  a  widow,  one  son,  and  four  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  married.  He  died  on  the  IGth 
of  May  18G5 ;  and  his  funeral  was  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  Pittenweem. 
KIDD,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Moonzie,  was  bom  at  Cupar 
in  the  year  1781.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  seminaries  of  his  native 
town,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  became 
a  dUigent  student.  In  1807,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  and  having  previously  held  no 
other  charge,  he  was  presented,  by  the  last 
Earl  of  Crawford,  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Moonzie,  of  which  he  was  nearly  forty 
years  minister.  The  Doctor  had,  for  about 
two  years  before  his  death,  been  in  a  weak 
and  declining  state  of  health  ;  and  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, about  four  months  previous,  had 
affected  his  spuits  so  deeply  as  to  aggravate 
his  Uluess  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Dr 
Kidd's  pulpit  ministrations  were  charac- 
terised by  sound  evangeUcal  principles,  and 
were  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  taste 
which  they  displayed.  To  the  duties  of  _hi» 
parish,  he  was  singularly  attentive,  moving 
amongst  his  parishioners  with  the  kindness 
of  a  father  and  friend.  In  the  Church 
Courts  liis  advice  was  ever  listened  to  with 
deference  and  respect ;  both  the  older  and 
younger  members  holding  his  judgment  iu 
great  esteem.  He  was  a  Conservative  in 
poUtics,  and  exercised  considerable  influence 
among  that  party,  taking  a  share  in  all  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day,  whether  secular 
or  ecclesiastical.  Dr  Kidd  died  at  Moonzie 
manse  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  Oct.  1846, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  fortieth 
of  his  ministry. 

KILGOUR,  ALEX.VNDEB,  Town  Clerk  of 
Dunfermline. — This  gentleman  was  born  ia 
Dunfermline  in  the  year  1800.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  seminaries  of  that  town  ; 
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and  having  served  a  regular  appenti 
to  the  )>r(>feSHiiin  of  a  writer,  became  as- 
sistant elerk  U,  Mr  William  r„;veri.l-e, 
former  t..wncl._Mk  of  tlie  city.  In  ISl'.l,  Mr 
Kilgour  suoceeaed  to  the  city  clcrksliip, 
which  he  occupied  for  sixteen  years,  and 
during  that  tnue rendered  inealuai.le-icrvirrs 
to  the  town.  Provost  Wliilrlaw  and  t.lie 
Town  Council  bore  tesliniMuv  u,  i\ir  verv 
efficient  manner  in  which  lie  had  transacted 
the  liu.sineas  devolving  on  him.  Under  hi.s 
able  management  the  Council  h.ad  succeeded 
not  only  in  p.aying  off  the  ^leljt  contracted 
■-.reviou.sly  to  hi.s  appointment  as  town  clerk, 
but  in  saving  no  less  than  £830.  Mr  Kilgour 
laboured  most  assiduously  for  the  welfare  of 
DunfermUue — in  fact,  it  seemed  th.at  to  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity  was  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  liis  life.  By  his  courteous  behaviour, 
his  modesty,  his  straightforwardness  of 
character,  as  well  as  by  the  ability  with 
which  he  dischai-ged  his  duties,  he  won  for 
hunself  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
Town  Council  and  whole  community,  who 
highly  appreciated  his  worth.  His  untimely 
death  was  deeply  regi'etted.  Mr  Kilgour 
died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Viewfield 
Place,  between  the  night  of  the  11th  and 
morning  of  the  12th  of  January  1865.  He 
was  in  ajiparent  good  health  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  having  conversed  freely  with 
several  gentlemen,  without  manifesting  any 
signs  of  weakness,  or  of  ill  health,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  At  the  first  meeting  of  Town 
Council  after  Mr  Kilgour's  death.  Provost 
Whitelaw  passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  his 
character  ;  and  concluded  by  proposing  the 
following  motion  : — "  Before  entering  upon 
the  business  of  the  meeting,  the  Council 
deem  it  due  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
clerk,  Mr  Kilgour,  to  record  the  high  sense 
they  entertain  of  his  character  and  of  his 
services  during  the  sixteen  years  he  has  been 
officially  connected  with  the  city.  Mr 
Kilgour's  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
town,  bis  integrity  and  sagacity  in  Council, 
his  economy  as  an  administrator,  and  the 
unfailing  urbanity  of  his  character,  consti- 
tuted him  alike  the  safest  and  pleasantest  of 
advisers.  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  he  found  the  affairs  of  the  city 
peculiarly  complicated  and  embarrassed ; 
he  has  left  them  equally  perspicuous  and 
prosperous.  The  immense  public  debt, 
which  cramped  energy  and  paralysed  im- 
provement, is  now  gone ;  these  happy  results 
are  mairdy  attributable  to  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  and  ever  watchf  id  care  with  which 
he  superintended  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
While  recording  its  own  sense  of  the  loss  of 
so  invaluable  a  pubHc  servant,  the  Council 
would  also  tender  to  the  relatives  of  theu? 
departed  fiiend  all  that  sympathy  which  the 
sudden  removal  of  one  so  highly  esteemed, 
no  less  for  the  beauty  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter than  for  his  public  services  is  so  well 
fitted  to  call  forth."  The  funeral  of  Mr 
Kilgour,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday 
the  18th  of  January,  at  Dunfermline  church- 
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,  w.as  attended  by  a  large  company  of 
•n.Ms,  composed  ,.f  th.;  Sh..riH-.Substi- 
i.r  the  district,  the  I'rovosl  aj/d  Ma"is- 
s  of  Doiiferinliuf,  tlie  wrilrrs  in  town, 
,f  tlie  other  leading  and  influential  men 
r  |.lacr.     Mr  Kilgour  died  unmarried, 

KlXi.,  Nlr  .l.uiES,  of  Irrawang,  New 
SouUi  W  aks,  wine-grower,  was  a  native  of 
KileiOKjuliar  in  Fifeshire.—Fife  has  contri- 
buted its  full  quota  of  industry  and  talent  to 
the  colonisation  of  Australia,  that  vast 
region  of  the  British  empire.  In  the  district 
of  New  South  Wales  (where  parties  first  sat 
down),  and  afterwards  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  (now  T.asmania),  and  at  Melbourne, 
and  Adelaide,  and  the  Swan  River — nay, 
as  far  as  New  Zealand — the  sons  of  "  the 
Kingdom"  have  made  their  way,  not  a  few 
of  them  with  signal  success.  Beside  them 
and  around  them  have  individuals,  who  had 
emigrated  to  those  distant  lands  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  returned  laden  with  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  to  revisit  their  natal  soil,  if  not 
to  settle  by  the  green  Lomonds,  or  the  East 
Neuk,  and  contentedly  lay  their  bones  in 
the  graves  of  then-  fathers.  Or,  their 
children  have  betaken  themselves  homeward 
(if  we^may  use  the  expression),  to  make  the 
acquamtanoe  and  the  friendship  of  the 
relatives  whom  their  fathers  had  left  behind. 
While  large  portions  of  our  antipodean 
dominions  are  copiously  fiUed  with  golden 
ore,  requiring  us  only  to  stoop  and  pick  it 
up ;  we  cannot  for  a  moment  forget  that 
they  contain  other,  and  probably  surer, 
sources  of  the  elements  of  human  happiness. 
The  illimitable  plains  of  Australia  feed 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  whence  the  toiling  sons  of  Sydney 
and  Maitland,  and  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
— diggers  and  all — are  supplied  with  food, 
and  vast  quantities  of  wool  and  hides  are 
exported  to  the  Old  World.  Grains  of  all 
sorts  are  abundantly  produced  in  Australia ; 
and  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  rich- 
est exporting  countries,  connected  with  the 
British  dommions,  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
Mr  King,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  emi- 
grated to  Australia  so  far  back  as  1826,  and 
settled  on  a  delicious  spot  on  the  River 
Hunter,  some  ten  miles  below  Maitland, 
the  second  town  in  the  colony.  A  few 
miles  further  up,  Dr  Cunningham  of  Dum- 
fries, who  wrotethefirstaccountof  AustraUa 
— "Two  \ears  in  New  South  Wales" — 
had  hia  settlement  at  Dalswinton,  also  on 
the  same  river.  Mr  King's  discerning 
mind  soon  discovered  that  a  country  so 
freely  producing  corn,  might  produce  also 
wine,  and  mayhap  oil,  too.  Under  that 
conviction  he  imported  many  plants  of  the 
vine,  and  had  them  laid  out  on  hia  favoured 
locality  at  Irrawang.  There,  in  very  few 
years,  he  found  them  yielding  grapes  in 
great  plenty  and  in  great  variety.  But  let 
Mr  King  speak  for  himself,  in  a  small 
pamphlet  printed  by  him  in  1857,  intituled 
— "  Australia  may  be  an  Extensive  Wine- 
growing Country."      He  there  says — "  I 
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emigi-ated  from  Scotland  to  New  South 
Wales  in  the  year  182(;.  Early  in  1828  I 
received,  in  common  with  other  emigrants 
at  the  time,  a  primary  grant  of  about  2000 
acres  of  land  at  Irrawang,  from  the  Crown, 
on  part  of  which,  in  the  year  1832,  I  com- 
menced planting  an  experimental  vineyard 
of  a  few  acres  extent,  the  soil  being  pre- 
viously all  trenched  thirty  inches  deep.  I 
made  wine  from  it  in  February  1836,  of  good 
quality ;  what  remained  of  it  was  perfectly 
sound,  and  in  fine  order,  eighteen  months 
ago.  During  the  following  years,  I  extended 
the  vineyard  principally  with  varieties  of 
grape  then  in  the  colony,  selecting  those 
which  bore  abundantly  every  year,  and 
brought  their  fruit  to  the  greatest  perfection ; 
for  there  were  many  vai-ieties  already  seen 
to  be  unsuited  to  the  cUraate  amongst  those 
imported  from  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  &c, 
I  imported  a  collection  from  the  Rhine, 
which  happened,  unfortunately,  aU  to  dit 
on  the  passage.  I  experimented  on  varioui 
methods  of  training  and  pruning,  to  endea 
vour  to  discover  the  mode  best  suited  to  the 
climate,  for  there  were  no  persons  that  could 
be  hired  professing  such  local  experience , 
in  short,  I  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate  as  they  generally  affected  the  growth 
of  the  grape  vine,  and  made  myself 
quainted  with  various  methods  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  during  the  vintage 
I  was  thereby  enabled  to  adopt  a  plan  o 
operations  modified  to   the  cUmate  of  th' 

colony By  ardent  zeal,  and 

steady  personal  attention  to  every  possible 
detail,  I  succeeded  in  course  of  time  in  pro- 
ducing a  good,  marketable  wine,  the  white 
resembling  Hock  or  Sauteme,  and  the  red 
wine  that  of  Burgundy.  I  have  cultivated 
the  vine  in  New  South  Wales  for  upwards 
of  twenty -four  years,  and  I  may  say,  gene- 
rally with  success,  although  for  many  years 
at  the  outset,  very  unprofitably  ;  because, 
from  the  want  of  experience  and  sufficient 
means,  my  plantation  was  then  necessarily 
of  limited  extent,  and  its  produce,  too,  ren- 
dered less,  as  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
grape  thenplanted  had  to  be  cut  down  after 
they  began  to  bear,  so  that  others— experi- 
mentally, too — might  be  planted  or  grafted 
in  their  stead ;  whilst  some  of  the  early  vin- 
tages had,  from  the  same  cause,  to  be  passed 
through  the  still,  a  process  never  had  re- 
course to  in  the  case  of  fight,  sound  wines. 
Of  later  years,  my  vineyards,  although  still 
limited,  were  more  extensive,  the  plants  of 
greater  growth,  and  all  in  full  bearing,  so 
that  the  product  was  more  abundant ;  and, 
from  ray  having  personally  acquired  more 
experience,  the  quafity  was  much  improved ; 
consequently,  my  wine-growing  became  re- 
munerative. I  have  seen  the  vineyards  in 
many  parts  of  France,  South  and  North 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  ;  and  in 
one  place  and  another  have  tasted  various 
growths  of  wine,  many  inferior  to  those  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  white  wine  pro- 1 
duced  by  my  vineyard  at  Irrawang  mostly  eminence 
resembles  some  of  the  wines  of  Germany,    sally  esteemed.' 


especially  that  grown  at  the  vineyards  of 
His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  whose 
extensive  and  celebrated  vineyards  and 
cellars  I  visited,  where  the  stock  of  wine  is 
extensive,  some  not  less  than  150  years  old 
— age  imparting  to  the  wine  much  of  its 
value.  I  tasted  some  out  of  a  vat  from 
which  a  pipe  was  lately  drawn,  and  for 
which  a  sum  equal  to  £1000  was  paid  !  On 
Baron  Von  Leibig  receiving  a  copy  of  a 
printed  report  from  New  South  Wales,  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Hunter  River  Vineyard 
Association,  at  which  a  paper  of  mine  on 
wine-making  had  been  read,  he  remarked 
to  me,  with  reference  to  that  paper,  in  a 
letter  dated  Giessen,  November  1849,  which 
was  also  read  at  another  meeting  of  the 
same  society — "  Science  and  your  country 
are  indebted  to  you  for  your  ardent  zeal, 
with  which  you  have  devoted  yourself  to 
its  advancement ;  sooner  or  later  this  must 
bring  forth  the  best  of  fruit '."  Mr  King 
further  says — "In  the  year  1854,  I  was 
solicited  specially,  and  by  circular,  to  send 
specimens  of  my  vineyard  produce  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Sydney,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  Before  they  were  sent  to 
France,  they  with  others  were  tested  in 
Sydney  by  a  special  jury,  and  testimonials, 
according  to  their  merits,  were  awarded  to 
some  of  the  growers  by  the  local  commis- 
sion. On  account  of  the  approved  quafity 
of  my  samples,  I  was  awarded  one  of  the 
highest  premiums  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  bestow.  When  the  samples 
reached  the  Exhibition  at  Paris,  they  were 
reported  on  very  favourably  by  the  special 
jurors  of  the  exhibition.     The  ( 


consequently,  awarded  me  a  medal."  Mr 
King  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  perse- 
verance, and  did  much  to  show  how  the 
produce  of  the  colony  could  be  enriched. 
He  also  possessed  many  amiable  and  social 
quafities.  He  married  in  1837,  and  had 
three  girls  and  a  boy;  two  of  the  former 
were  carried  oif  by  fever,;  the  third  daughter 
most  unfortunately  was  killed  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a 
servant.  Mr  King  himself  returned  to 
England  in  1856,  in  somewhat  feeble  health, 
with  his  wife  and  son,_and  died  in  London, 


at  the  I 


ty.     He  1 


bom  at  Cofins- 


burgh,  in  the  parish  of  Kilconquhar,  where 
he  directed  his  wife  to  erect  a  stone  in  the 
church-yard,  to  mark  the  grave  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Inland 
Revenue— a  sacred  task  which  his  widow 
and  her  child  faithfuUy  performed.  The 
stone  simply  bears  that  it  was  erected  at  the 
dying  request  of  Mr  King,  in  memory  of 
■  is  father  and  mother  (whose  maiden  name 
•as  Skinner),  and  his  aunt.  A  note  at  the 
bottom,  written  by  Mr  Robert  Chambers, 
his  friend,  says  :—"  James  King,  of  Irra- 
died  in  London,  29th  November 
1857,  aged  60  years,  having  returned  from 
New  South  Wales,  where  he  attained 
grower,  and  was  univer- 
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KIRKALDY,  Sir  William,  of  Grange, 
was  born  in  Fife,  ami  educated  in  the  ttiu 
of  the  reformed   faith    by   his  father,    ^ 
Janiea  Kirkaldy,  who  Wiis  treasurer  to  Ivii 
James  V.,  and  a  man  of  blunt  and  fearlc 
speech  and   carriage.      Young    Kirkaldy, 
who  was  tall  and  well-tormed,  was  sent, 
like  the  generality  of  Scottish  youths  ni 
name,   to  France  for  his  education  ;   and 
there,   like  his  countryman  and    contem- 
porary, the  Admirable  Crichton,   he  was 
deemed  one  of  the  most  accomplishetl  and 


the  times  by  his  spirit  and  address.  When 
but  a  youth  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  shortly  afterwards  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  murders  which  is 
upon  record  in  the  .innals  of  Scotland.  On 
the  28th  of  May  1546,  Peter  Cannichael, 
Norman  Leslie,  Master  of  Rothes,  John 
Leslie  of  Parkhill,  William  Kirkaldy,  and 
their  retainers,  burst  into  Cardinal  Beaton's 
castle  at  St  Andrews,  where  they  assassi- 
nated him,  and  then  held  the  castle  against 
the  forces  of  Moray  of  Guise  and  the  Regent 
Arran  for  fifteen  months.  Upon  the  faU 
of  the  castle,  the  i>riucipal  prisoners,  among 
whom  w;is  John  Knox,  who  liad  fled  to 
tliis  fortress  from  the  pursuit  of  his  implac- 
able enemies,  were  sent  into  captivity  in 
France.  Kirkaldy  and  his  compeers  were 
contined  in  the  king's  foi-tresses.  The  great 
reformer  was  constrained  to  tug  as  a  galley- 
slave  for  two  years  at  the  oar.  The  author 
of  the  Ufe  and  adventures  of  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  more  than  once  refers  to  John  Knox 
in  passages  such  as  the  following  : — *'  Knox 
was  nearly  two  years  in  the  degrading  situ- 
ation of  a  slave  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  lash  of  the  taskmaster  increased  his 
good-will  towards  Popery,  as  it  failed  to 
inspire  him  with  that  spirit  of  charity,  for- 
giveness, and  peace,  which  ought  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  a  Christian."  We 
accept  this  passage  gratefully,  and  acknow- 
ledge its  appositeness  and  justice  ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  rather  invidious  to  iind  the 
same  author  upholding  as  the  pink  of 
honoiur  and  chivalry,  a  man  who  kept  up 
a  private  and  traitorous  correspondence 
with  England— who,  presuming  upon  his 
skill  in  arms  and  strength  of  body,  was 
always  ready  to  crush  his  word  flown  a 
man's  throat  with  his  gauntlet,  and  who 
w.as  the  suborner  and  defender  of  assassins. 
John  Knox  was  vehement,  and  was  at  times 
impelled  to  say  and  do  most  unchristian 
things  ;  but  he  was  more  consistent  and 
heroic  than  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  or  any 
other  man  of  his  day,  and  the  lusts  that 
warred  in  the  members  of  his  fierce,  un- 
principled, intriguing  contemporaries  did  not 
defile  him.  The  prisoners  being  liberated, 
and  having  returned  to  Scotland,  were  soon 
once  more  into  the  vortex  of  political  in- 
trigue and  battle;  and,  at  last,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  party  of  the  Congregation, 
Kirkaldy  was  recognised  as  a  bulwark  and 
pillar  of  the  new  faith.  He  had  sold  his 
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•  IS  a  leader  of  light  horsemen  ;  and,  upon 
return  to  Scotland,  he  had  lent  himself 
privately  to  the  intrigues  of  England,  so 
that  he  was  not  only  esteemed  as  a  mihtary 
but  political  chief,  by  soldiers  and  i>oliticiaus. 
The  animosity  of  parties,  the  cupidity  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  oppressive  tyranny 
of  the  Scottish  rulers,  accelerated  th.at  awful 
period  of  our  nation's  histoi-y,  the  deeds  of 
which  are,  perlia|is,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful records  on  the  book  of  time — a 
period  of  awful  suffering,  and  contention, 
and  bigotry.  This  author,  however,  in  his 
charges  of  fanaticism  against  the  reformers 
of  this  era,  seems  to  forget  that  a  more 
dangerous  fanaticism  than  their's  provoked 
it — the  fanaticism  of  inertia  -  the  sacerdotal 
fanaticism  of  satisfaction  and  spuitual 
bondage,  which  evoked  an  energy  and 
vehemence  which  were  nobler,  better,  and 
more  lienefieial  far  to  society,  than  even 
the  stately  piles  ami  works  of  art,  the  ruin 
of  which  we  deplore  as  much  as  he  can  do, 
but  which  we  would  not  for  a  moment  weigh 
in  the  balance  with  the  vital  spirit  of  pro- 
gress. The  p.arty  of  the  Congregation, 
whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  those  con- 
stituting it,  had  the  common  excuse  of 
patriotism  for  its  operations,  while  the  pro- 
cedure of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  regent, 
was  characterised  by  glaring  breaches  of 
faith  and  acts  of  tyranny.  "Sir  William 
Kirkaldy  served  with  the  army  of  the  Con- 
gregation during  all  its  operations  in  the 
Held,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
death  of  Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation,  brought  peace 
to  the  land  for  a  time.  His  name  appears 
continually  in  all  the  annals  of  the  period  ; 
and  Knox  says  that  he  encountered  ami 
escaped  many  dangers.  He  fought  bravely 
defence  of  Fife,  his  native  shire ;  and 
from  the  moment  those  French  troops 
first  arrived  in  aid  of  the  Popish  fac- 
ose  of  reducing 
Scotland  to  a  provuice,  'no  man  stood 
firmer  to  the  interests  of  his  country 
than  Kirkaldy  ;  and  in  the  first  encounter 
he  is  said  to  have  slain  the  first  man  with 
his  own  hand.'  "  History  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  instructive  branch  of  study,  but  it  is 
most  important  that  the  student  guard  him- 
self against  the  leanings  of  historians.  We 
shown  how  broatUy  and  unreservedly 
the  author  of  Kirk.aldj's  Ufeand  adventures 
condemns  the  bold  and  fiery  spirit  of  Knox ; 
behold  how  he  paUiates  his  hero  :  "  I  would 
gladly  have  passed  over  such  intriguing, 
hich  some  readers  may  consider  a  blot  on 
his  fair  fame  ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that 
though  his  correspondence  with  the  English 
court  was  clandestine,  and  strictly  contrary 
the  law  of  the  land,  he  was  steadily  ad- 
hering to  the  popular  cause  when,  by  doing 
'  e    strengthened    Protestantism,    and 
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towards  Bothwell,  and  believin;,' that  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  had  lent  herself  to  the  death 
of  Damley,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  1  luhe 
of  Orkney's  schemes  of  ambition  and  criiiie, 
Kirkaldy  had  joined  what  was  tenned  the 
King's  faction,  and  had  contributed  more 
than  any  man  to  the  ruin  of  Mary's  cause. 
He  had  retained,  however,  a  name  for  some- 
thing like  manhood,  and  Mary  respected 
him,  even  although  he  bore  arms  against 
her.  It  was  Kirkaldy  who,  at  Cai'berry 
Hill,  accepted  the  gage  of  Bothwell ;  and, 
upon  the  iirobibition  of  the  combat  by  Mary, 
it  was  he  who  led  the  horsemen  of  the  king's 
party  to  the  foot  of  the  bill,  when  the  queen 
was  in  a  distr.icted  statu  of  mind,  and 
anxious  to  evite  the  shedding  of  blood. 
"  In  this  time  of  distress  she  was  attracted 
by  the  band  of  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
.-and,  asking  her  attendants  who  led  them, 
was  answered.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  the 
Grange."  At  that  naoment  she  was  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Entertaining  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  worth  and  valour  of  Kirkaldy, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  incapable  of  violating 
his  plighted  word,  she  sent  the  Lau-d  of 
Ormiston  to  request  he  would  speak  with 
her.  Grange,  not  anticij^ating  any  danger, 
-  attended  only  by  a  gentleman,  spurred  his 
charger  up  the  hill  of  Carlierry,  and  dis- 
mounting approached  the  queen,  who  was 
seated  on  a  stone,  with  Bothwell  near  her. 
Mary  was  then  four-and-twenty,  and  in  the 
full  bloom  of  her  beauty.  Nature  had 
formed  this  fair  being  for  love  rather  than 
for  governing  a  nation  of  lawless  baions  and 
unscrupulous  serfs,  who  possessed  all  the 
headlong  valour  of  the  age  of  chiv.alry, 
without  the  gentle  courtesy  which  distin- 
guished it.  Her  dark -grey  eyes  admirably 
expressed  the  softness  and  vivacity  of  her 
disposition,  as  her  full  pouting  lips  and 
dimpled  chin  did  archness  and  wit,  and  her 


pure  open  brow  intelligence  and  candour. 
One  moment  her  eyes  \ 
next  they  were  full  of 


nguid,  and  the 
brightness 
her  complexion  was  dazzling,  and  her 
hair  was  of  the  most  beautiful  auburn.  Her 
taste  in  dressing  lent  additional  lustre  to 
her  charms  ;  she  rode  with  courage  and 
danced  with  grace ;  which,  with  her  love  of 
Parisian  gaiety,  formed  the  ■ultima  ThuJe 
of  horror  and  abomination  in  the  nostrils  of 
Knox  and  his  intolerant  compatriots.  But 
Mary  could  read  Virgil  and  Livy  with 
Buchanan,  when  such  high-born  ruffians  as 
Glenoairn  could  scarcely  sign  their  names  : 
in  short,  the  name  of  Mary  Stuart  sum- 
mons at  once  to  the  mind  all  that  the 
greatest  enthusiast  can  imagine  of  misfor- 
tune, of  beauty,  and  romance.  Kirkaldy 
knelt  respectfully  before  her.  Tall,  strong, 
sheathed  in  the  complete  armour  of  a  knight, 
this  courtly  soldier,  from  his  bearing  and 


the 


ittei 


calmly,  and  bade  him  remember,  "  that 
there  were  punishments  in  another  world  to 
be  inflicted  upon  the  rebellious  in  this ;  that 
all  honourable  men  would  look  upon  aveng- 


ing King  Henry's  murder  as  a  poor  pretence 
f ■  ir  the  confederates  taking  arms,  as  they 
themselves  had  voted  the  Duke  of  Orkney 
inni  icent  of  that  crime,  and,  by  their  recom- 
mendation, had  brought  about  that  union, 
which,  by  force  of  arms,  they  now  sought 
to  disannul."  "  No  man  can  be.ar  a  gre.atcr 
affection  for  your  royal  person  than  I,"  re- 
plied Kirkaldy  with  ardour  and  fraid^ness  ; 
".all  these  lords  with  whom  I  am  eng.-xged, 
and  whose  measures  I  have  espoused,  as 
being,  in  my  opinion,  most  consistent  with 
the  strict  rules  of  duty  and  honour, 
most  faithful  subjects  of 
have  only  taken  up  arms 
and  s.afety.  You  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
dangerous  enemies— men  of  wickeil  Jives, 
whose  very  breath  infects  your  reputation — 
men  whose  advices  have  ruined  your  au- 
thority and  alienated  the  affection  of  your 


if  innocent  he  may  with  safety  submit  to  £ 
new  trial.  For  myself,  and  those  with 
whom  I  am  in  arms,  I  can  assert  that 
nothing  is  designed  by  us  but  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  order  and  good  government,  on 
that  footing  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  .ancestors."  IIo  added  much 
more  concerning  Bothwell's  crimes,  and  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  hml  divoree<l  bis 
countess,  the  accomplished  La^ly  Jane 
Gordon,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  only 
six  months  before.  The  handsome  but  vin- 
dictive earl,  who  during  the  conference  had 
been  an  anxious  listener,  enr.a^ed  by  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  Kirkaldy,  secretly 
desired  one  of  his  harquebussiers  to  shoot 
him.  The  assassin  was  in  the  act  of  de- 
liberately levelling  his  long- barrelled  weapon 
at  the  unsuspecting  knight,  who  was  yet 
kneeling  before  Mary,  when  she  observed 
the  act.  Starting,  she  uttered  a  scream, 
and  throwing  herself  before  the  harquebuss, 
exclaimed  to  Bothwell,  that  surely  he  would 
not  disgrace  her  so  far  as  to  murder  one  to 
whom  she  had  promised  protection.  What 
notice  Kirkaldy  took  of  this  intended  out- 
rage, Melville,  who  records  it,  does  not  say ; 
but,  in  no  way  daunted,  he  continued  to 
urge,  that  if  ever  Mary  expected  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  her  subjects,  she  must 
instantly  al)andon  Bothwell,  who,  being 
ch.arged  with  regicide,  would  lie  .allowed  to 
le.ave  the  field  until  the  cause  were  tried  in 
a  civil  court ;  and  that  if  Mary  would  como 
over  to  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  tliey 
wouhl  from  that  moment  aga,\nacknowlcil(/c 
and  obci/  her  as  their  sovereign.  Finding 
herself  deserted  by  her  friends,  fearful  of 
war  and  anxious  for  peace,  expecting  to  be 
generously  and  kindly  received  on  the 
jiledged  word  of  the  gallant  envoy,  the  queen 
{whose  confidence  and  good  nature  appear 
at  times  to  have  bordered  on  girlish  sim- 
plicity) readily  .agreed  to  pertonn  what 
Kirkaldy  proposed.  Delighted  with  her 
answer,  he  repaireil  to  the  confederate 
barons,  who  ratified  his  stipulations.  Gal- 
loping back,  ho  communicated  their  resolu- 
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tion  to  the  queen,  and  tiiking  Biithwell  by 
the  hand,  with  soldier-like  frankness  advised 
him  to  depart,  jiroiniaing  that  he  would 
neither  be  opposed  nor  followed.  Over- 
whelmed for  a  moment  with  remorse  and 


time   to    gaze    on    that    beautiful    queen, 
whose  hand  he  had  committed  so  many 
daring  crimes,  and  risked  so  many  dangers, 
to  obtain.     Bidding  her  a  sad  adieu,  ho  vodc 
down  the  hill  with  a  fewattenil;ints,  kavin- 
Mary,  fame,  a  throne,  and  hnne  Ijcliiiul  him. 
Unworthy  as  he  was,  bis  ultimate  f:itc  cau- 
Udl  I  n-eoulomplated  without  [lity.  Althouyh 
hinl  ,.f  s,.  UKiuy  noble  Ciwtles  and  estates, 
lu/ii-  .,f  so  UKiiiy  souudmg  titles  and  niagni- 
ticLUt  laiita^'cs,   the  reiiresentative   of  the 
long  lino  of  tiio  Hepburns  of  liailes,  from 
that  hour  he  was  an  outcast : — 
"  A  fugitive  among  liis  own. 
Disguised,  desei-ted,  desolate — 
A  weed  upon  llie  torrent  thrown — 
A  Cain  among  the  sons  of  men— 
A  pirate  on  the  ocean— then 
A  Scandinavian  captive  fetter'd 
To  die  amid  the  dungeon's  yloom  ! " 

The  violation  of  Kirkaldy's  pledge  followed 
immediately  npon  this  act  of  womanly  con- 
fidence, and  Lochleven  became  her  home 
instead  of  Holyrood.  Kirkaldy  was  con- 
senting unto  these  things,  and  it  was  only 
in  latter  years  that  ho  forsook  the  ostensible 
cause  of  James,  and  became  a  partizan  of 
his  unfortunate  mother.  The  L.aird  of 
Grange  w.os  less  actuated  by  base  [x^rsonal 
motives  towards  Mary,  and  less  inspired 
with  cupiility  towards  the  lands  of  the 
Church,  than  any  of  his  compatriots  in  the 
Scottish  civil  wars.  It  was  he  who  hunted 
Bothwell  from  the  Orkneys,  and  destroyed 
his  piratical  fleet.  It  was  he  who  was  the 
Halbert  Gleuduming  of  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  who  mainly  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  queen,  who,  it  is  said,  he  Ije- 
lieved  to  have  clung  to  Bothwell  with  a  fatal 
pertinacity  ;  but  still  these  jiersonal  services 
were  not  given  to  the  cause  he  espoused, 
from  a  desire  to  enrich  himself,  but  from  a 
wish  to  pvmisli  what,  in  his  crude  morality, 
he  esteemed  to  be  (.Usbououraijle.  "  As  a 
reward  for  his  important  services,  on  the  5th 
September,  Kirkaldy  was  appointed  gover- 
nor and  caiitain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
— a  fortress  every  way  of  the  fii-st  rank  in 
the  kingdom.  Sir  James  Balfour  of  I'itten- 
dreich  |had  received  that  othce  from    his 

Con  Bothwell,  and  until  the  battle  of 
gside  had  retained  it  in  his  hands ;  but  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  agiftof  the  Augustinian 
priory  of  Pittenweem,  and  on  KirkaUly 
pledging  his  word  for  his  safety,  he  gave  uji 
the  fortress  with  its  stores  to  the  regent. 
Kirkaldy  with  his  family  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  important  stronghold,  whore 
thcy_  continued  to  reside  during  therem.aiudor 
of  liis  troubled  career.  .Stroug  at  all  tuuos 
from  its  lofty  situation,  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, by  tlie  hoiglit  !■!  its  towers  and  num- 
ber of  its  cannon,   was  fully  a  place  of  as 


gi'cat  strength  in  the  d.aya  of  Kirkaldy  -m  it 
is  now.  The  nou-mihtary  compiloi-s  of 
tojiographical  accounts  are  very  careful  to 
inform  their  readers  that,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  this  castle  was  impreg- 
nable, but  forget  to  add  that,  by  all  tacti- 
cians it  has  been  considered  stiU  more  so 
since  Friar  Bacon's  notable  discovery. 
Perched  on  the  western  rock,  which,  by  a 
precipice  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high, 
terminates  the  ridge  of  the  ancient  city,  the 
walls  trf  that  niagiiiiicent  fortress  rise  from 
stoop  and  abru|)t  precipices  of  black  whin- 
stono,  porpeudicular  in  many  places,  and 
inaccessible  on  aU,  save  whoro,  to  the  east- 
ward, a  narrow  bank  or  passage,  out  through 
by  a  deep  fosse,  couimuiiioatos,  iiy  a  th-aw- 
bridge,  with  the  town  bolow.  In  the  days 
of  Kirkaldy,  as  now,  stroug  batteries  of 
cannon  frowned  over  this  oidy  approach  ; 
but  the  grand  features  of  the  fortress  were 
markedly  ditt'erent.  Instead  of  square 
barracks  and  storehouses  of  homely  aspect, 
a  series  of  tall  towers  or  bastel-houses— each 
hke  the  fortlet  of  a  lesser  baron — re;ired  up 
then:  lofty  outlines  from  every  angle  of  the 
jagged  cliffs  ;  massive  battlements  crowned, 
and  strong  curtain-walls  connected  them. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  rock  stood,  and 
yet  stands,  the  square  tower  where  Mary  of 
Guise  died,  James  VI.  was  bom,  and  where 
the  regalia  have  been  kept  for  ages.  On  the 
north  a  massive  pile,  called  David's  Tower, 
built  by  the  second  monarch  of  that  name, 
and  containing  a  spacious  hall,  rose  to  the 
height  of  more  than  forty  feet  above  the 
precipice,  which  threw  its  shadows  on  the 
loch  two  hundred  feet  below.  Another, 
named  from  Wallace,  stood  neaivr  to  the 
city  ;  and  where  now  the  formidable  half- 
moon  rears  up  its  time-worn  front,  two  high 
embattled  walls,  bristling  with  double  tiers 
of  ordnance.  Hanked  on  the  north  by  the 
round  tower  of  the  Constable,  fifty  feet  high, 
and  on  tho  south  by  a  square  gigantic  peel, 
opposed  their  faces  to  the  city.  'Thosoldiers 
of  tlio  garrison  occujiied  the  peel,  the  founda- 
tions of  H  hich  .are  yet  visible.  Below  it  lay  the 
entrance,  with  its  jiortcullis  and  gates,  to 
which  a  flight  of  forty  steps  ascended.  'The 
other  towel's  were  St  Margaret's,  closed  by 
a  ponderous  gate  of  iron,  the  kitchen  tower, 
the  laich-munition  house,  the  armourer's 
forge,  the  bakehouse,  brewery,  aud  guu- 
house,  at  the  gable  of  which  swung  a 
sonorous  copper  boil,  for  calling  tho  watches 
ami  alarmiug  tho  garrison.  Betsveou  the 
fortress  aui-1  tlio  city  lay  a  strong  rouTid 
rampart,  called  the  Sjiur,  aud  .anc^ther, 
named  tho  WeU-houso  tower,  defended  a 
narrow  path  which  led  to  Cuthberfs  VVeU. 
The  CiLstle  then  contained  a  gi'oat  hall,  a 
palace,  the  regalia,  a  chm-ch  anil  .an  oratory, 
endowed  by  .St  i\largaret,  who,  five  hundred 
ye.ars  Ijofore,  exph-od  in  a  room  wliich  tradi- 
tion still  named  '  the  blessed  IMargaret's 
chaudjor.'"  Tho  jealousy,  ambitiou,  and 
uitrigues  of  Mm-ray,  Morton,  and  then: 
faction,  eventually  led  to  tho  disruption  of 
theii"  relations  with  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
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and  the  incarceration  of  the  same  upon  a 
charge  of  participation  in  Darnley'e  murder. 
His  friend,  Kirkaldy,  forcibly  rescued  the 
cunning  chancellor  from  prison,  and  bore 
him  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  in  the  meantiuie  safe  from  the  emnity 
of  the  regent  and  his  cabal.  "  The  jealousy 

S reduced  by  this  act,  and  the  severities  of 
lurray,  coupled  with  the  eloquence  oi 
Lethington,  soon  widened  the  breach  be 
tween  the  Laird  of  Grange  and  his  quondam 
friends,  until  at  last,  the  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  after  the  regent's  murder, 
hoisted  the  banner  of  Queen  Mary,  declared 
the  forced  deed  of  abdication,  extorted  by 
the  brutal  Lindesay,  as  no  abdication,  and 
defied  Morton  and  all  the  lords  of  the  old 
confederacy.  It  gratifies  the  imagination 
and  wonder  of  certain  peojile  to  read  of 
doughty  deeds  of  old  cbivahy,  and  to  see 
the  reanimated  sci-nes  of  the  i>ast  liurnished 
up  like  old  coats  of  m.ail  u])ou  the  page  of 
history.  The  hearts  of  some  pjeople  swell 
with  something  like  the  ai-dour  of  mmance, 
as  historiographers  spe.ak  of  brave  knights, 
waving  plumes,  stout  steeds,  gay  pennons. 
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martial  i 


that  always  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  horses 
of  war,  and  beneath  the  wheels  oi  war- 
chariots,  thousanils  of  hearts  were  crushed, 
and  that  ruin  and  desolation  marku'l  the 
path  of  strife.  "  It  is  impossiljle,"  oljserves 
Tytler,  "to  conceive  a  more  miserable 
spectacle  th.an  that  presented  at  this  mo- 
ment by  the  Scottish  capital :  the  country 
torn  and  desolated  by  the  struggles  of  two 
exasperated  f.actions,  whose  p.assions  becime 
every  day  more  fierce  and  implacable,  so 
that  the  very  children  fought  under  the 
name  of  King's  an.  1  (Queen's  men  ;  the  cai)ital 
in  a  state  of  seige,  whilst  the  wretched 
citizens,  placed  between  the  tires  of  the 
castle  and  the  caun>  of  the  regent,  were 
compelled  to  intermit  their  ixaeetul  laljours, 
and  either  to  serve  under  the  queen's  liuiiner, 
or  to  join  Leuno-c  and  have  their  property 
confiscated. ''  While  the  treacherous  inter- 
position of  Elizabeth's  ministry  served  but 
to  make  matters  worse,  "fanaticism  added 
her  horrors  to  the  war  ;  and  the  Reformed 
clergy,  by  a  refusal  to  pi-a;/  for  the  queen, 
inflamed  the  resentment  of  her  friends,  ii-iid 
gave  an  examjile  of  rancour  to  the  ]ifcip!'.'." 
All  business  was  at  .an  end,  ami  all  con- 
fidence between  men  had  eeased  ;  the  bells 
rangnomorefor  i)ubhe  worship— they  tolled 
only  the  signal  to  arms  ;  and  the  ceaseless 
din  of  the  artillery  thundered  above  the 
desolate  capital  from  the  dawn  to  the  sunset 
of  each  long  summer  day.  Skirnii-shes  and 
conflicts  ensued  daily,  even  hourly  ;  and  the 
citizens  soon  learned,  without  emotion,  to 
behold  the  dead  and  the  dying  borne  through 
their  guarded  barriei-s.  In  these  our  days 
of  ease  and  opulence,  it  is  iuqmssible  to  con- 
ceive the  wr.leheil  slate  to  wliieli  the  h)W- 
landei-s  of  Scotland  were  ijrought  by  the 
wars  of  those  fierce  factious  in  uvepy  p.art  of 
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the  country,  but  more  especiiilly  around  the 
capital.  From  the  shores  of  the  Forth  to 
the  shire  of  Peebles,  from  the  ramparts  of 
Stu-ling  to  the  peak  of  Soutra,  the  fertile 
Lothians  were  one  vast  arena  of  daily  war 
and  bloodshed  :  the  castles  and  strongholds 
of  earl,  lord,  and  laird  were  taken,  garri- 
soned, and  retaken ;  while  the  surrounding 
vUlagea  were  sacked,  the  farm-steadings 
ruined,  growing  corn  cut  down,  destroyed, 
or  trod  to  mire  by  the  cavalry— the  churches 
demolislied,  the  land  laid  waste,  the  war- 
cry  and  the  cannon-shot  ringing  on  every 
passing  breeze.  "You  would  have  seen,'* 
records  the  venerable  Archbishop  Spottis- 
wood,  "  fathers  against  their  sons,  sons 
against  their  fathers,  brothers  fighting 
against  brothers,  nigh  kinsmen  and  others 
allied  together,  as  enemies  seeking  one  the 
destruction  of  another.  Every  man,  as  his 
affection  led  him,  jomed  to  one  party  or 
another.  But  the  condition  of  Ediuburgh 
was,  of  .all  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  most 
distressed.  They  that  were  of  (juiut  dis|Misi- 
tiou  and  greatest  substance  were  forced  to 
forsake  their  houses,  which  were  rifled  and 
abused,  partly  by  the  sohUers,  and  partly 
by  necessitous  peoi>le,  who  made  protit  of 
the  present  calamities. "  The  atrocious  and 
inhuman  butcheries,  called  the  Douglas 
wars,  continued  to  rage  and  distract  our 
poor  country  without  intermission  and  with- 
out mercy-  "  No  pen  can  atlequately  de- 
scribe the  miseries  endured  by  the  peaceful 
portion  of  the  citizens  during  the  storm  of 
civil  war  which  ra'_;cd  around  tbera  ;  and  the 
pecuUar  s|iirit  of  tlio  time  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  of  a  drummer  being  sent  to  Leith, 
challenging  fifty  men  froui  that  town  to 
meet  and  tight  an  equal  nuuiber  from  the 
capital— a  detiance  never  answered.  Kir- 
kaldy's  soldiers  made  terrible  havoc  on  the 
estates  of  their  enemies  :  and  now  came 
those  atrocities  which,  from  being  introduced 
by  Morton,  were  named  "the  Uoughus  wars" 
— scenes  of  death  and  horror,  in  which  Ijoth 
p.arties  were  so  lost  to  the  prineiiiles  of 
humanity  and  the  laws  of  honour  that  they 
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the  city  a,inl  arounJ  it,  the  Sabbath  bell  was 
heard  no  mure,  or  rang  only  the  call  to  arms ; 
the  fields  lay  untilled,  while  the  jilough 
rusted  in  the  grass  grown  furrow  ;  the  farm- 
horse  w:is  bestrode  by  tlie  mailed  trooper, 
or  yoked  to  the  clanking  culverin.  1'hu 
surrounding  hamlets  and  vUhig.'.s  liad  all 
been  given  to  tlie  Hauies,  and  women  and 
childi-en  Hed  from  the  bloody  licaitlis,  where 
fathers  and  luisl.ands  had  perished  beneatli 
thesm.rd  of  Ibc  destroyer -if  not  dra-ged 


with 


like  a  slave 
whom  ne 


cessity  forced  on  the  same  ]kii1oiis  erranil, 
were  scourged,  burueil  on  licth  elieelis,  and 
hanged  or  drowned.  Jleii  heard  even  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  and  the  word  of  God 
in  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  ilaily  and  nightly 
the  gaUoiiing  troojiers,  the  boonnng  cannon, 
and  the  volleying  harquebusses,  the  clash  of 
armour,  and  the  war-cry  of  God  and  Queen  / 
rang  among  the  dark  wynds  and  desolate 
streets  of  the  capital.  At  one  time  a  hun- 
dred of  its  citizens  fled  to  Leith,  but  were 
driven  back  with  blows  and  opprobrium, 
threatened  with  the  cord  as  spies  and  ail- 
herents  of  Mary,  and  returned  to  find  the 
gates  closed  and  their  houses  demolished. 
Such  were  the  horrors  of  the  Douglas  wars, 
which  (save  the  butcheries  of  Cumberland) 
form  the  blackest  chapter  in  our  .Scottish 
annals."  The  caase  of  tlie  queen,  which  had 
seemed  at  first  to  jirosper,  at  last  became 
concentrated  in  Kirkaldy,  and,  finally,  her 
banner  floated  over  no  other  spot  of  Scottish 
ground  save  the  great  dark  rock  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle  ;  and  there  the  Laird  of  Grange 
displayed  that  infamous  cruelty  and  obsti- 
nacy, which  gave  the  roofs  of  many  unof- 
fending jieople  to  the  flames,  and  their  flesh 
to  the  hungry  bandogs  of  Morton's  brutal 
camp-followers.  "Two  days  after  the 
escape  of  his  brother  from  Dalkeith,  Kir- 
kaldy resolved  to  make  a  sally  into  the  city. 
It  was  now  the  gloomy  mouth  of  February, 
and  he  chose  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  when 
a  tempestuous  wind  was  sweeping  round  the 
rugged  cliffs  of  the  ancient  castle.  Rushing 
forth  in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band,  he  attacked  the  trenches  of  the 
regent,  scoured  them  sword  in  hand,  and 
drove  the  trench-guards  down  the  Lawn- 
market  in  disorder.  After  this,  ere  he  re- 
turned, to  avenge  himself  on  the  citizens  for 
havhig  deserted  him,  he  ortlered  several 
thatched  houses  to  be  fireil— some  in  the 
steep  and  narrow  Castle  Wynd,  and  others 
furtlier  westward  in  the  aurieut  bar.my  of 
the  I'ortsljurgli.  The  thick  dry  thatch 
blazed  like  tinder  in  the  stormy  wuid,  which 
blew  keenly  from  the  westward  and  fanned 
the  rising  Hames  ;  a  fearful  confiagration— 
one  which  threatened  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  capital  —ensued.  From  the  banicr 
of  the  West  Port  tlie  (ire  raged  eastward, 
through  all  tlic  dense  alleys  and  wynds  iu 
succession,    along    the   spacious    and    pic- 
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liut  the  cannoneers  of  Kirkaldy,  guided  by 
tile  light  uf  twenty  1  dazing  streets,  poured 
the  bullets  of  their  sakiTs,  falcons,  and  cul- 
vcriiis  on  tlie  scene  of  cmiHagration,  three 
liundrcd  feet  l>clow.  The  utmost  exertions 
of  tlic  jiciiplc  were  thus  rendered  com|iletely 
abortive  ;  many  were  slain,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  rest,  a  hatred  was  kindled  against  the 
aggressor  which  even  his  ultimate  fate  did 
not  appease.  "On  the  8th  of  March, 
Morton  was  joineil  by  a  hundred  EngUsh 
pioneers.  On  the  11th  they  broke  ground 
in  Castlehill  Street,  and  threw  up  a  sconce 
or  battery,  on  which  they  worketl  for  four 
consecutive  days,  exposed  to  a  constant  fire 
poured  on  them  by  the  Ijesieged  from  the 
lofty  eastern  curtain.  They  endured  con- 
si<lerable  loss  until  the  night  of  the  15th, 
when  Kirkaldy  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of 
a  small  party,  and,  again  scouring  tlie 
trenches  with  sword  and  lake,  routed  the 
pioneers,  and  destroyetl  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  For  three  days  his  cannon  con- 
tinued iiouring  death  and  destruetionfon  the 
city— sweeping  the  cross  wynds  and  raking 
the  length  of  tlie  High  Street— lieatiug  down 
roofs  and  galilcs,  and  overthrowing  those 
heavy  projcctiinis  of  timber,  and  ponderous 
stalks  of  dark  old  chimneys,  which  have 
always  formed  the  most  striking  .features  of 
the  ancient  city.  On  the  ISth  he  compelled 
the  blockading  troops  to  agree  to  a  thirteen 
days'  truce."  The  demoniacal  skill  of 
Morton  and  Drury  finally  overcame  the 
endurance  and  obstinacy  of  Kirkaldy,  and 
he  was  at  last  constrained  to  yield  himself 
to  his  implacable  foe  the  Earl  of  Morton. 
Tears,  entreaties,  bribes,  offers  of  service 
and  submission,  could  not  move  the  vindic- 
tive and  cruel  regent  to  sjiare  his  old  com- 
rade. He  obtained  his  condemnation,  and 
he  commanded  his  execution.  Kirkaldy 
was  attended  in  his  last  moments  by  David 
Lindesay,  minister  of  Leith,  who  carried  his 
last  appeal  to  the  regent,  and  bore  back  the 
final  answer  to  the  Laird  of  Grange.  **  Then, 
Master  David,"  repUed  Kirkaldy  firmly, 
"  for  the  love  of  Cln-ist  and  the  memory  of 
our  old  friendship,  do  not  leave  raejiow  !" 
Immediately  afterwards,  with  his  brother 
Sir  James  and  the  two  burgesses,  he  was 
bound  with  cords  and  brought  forth  from 
the  palace.  They  were  placed  upon  con- 
spicuous hurdles,  as  spectacles  to  the  dense 
concourse  which  thronged  the  Abbey  Close, 
and  thus  were  slowly  drawn  backwards  up 
that  long  and  steep  street  called  the  Canon- 
gate.  "The  |)ious  Lindesay  remained  in  the 
hurdle  of  Kirkaldy,  who  Ustenetl  to  liis 
earnest  exhortations  and  discourse  with  deep 
attention,  and  acknowledged  the  value  of 
his  ministrations  with  sincere  gratitude. 
Calderwood  and  others  give  brief  but  graphic 
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notices  of  hia  last  moments  on  the  scaifoM. 
Tliroiigh  streets  crowded  to  excess  by 
scowling  and  vindictive  citizens,  by  railing 
churchmen  and  pitying  loyalists,  he  was 
drawn  to  the  ancient  market-cross,  sur- 
rounded by  the  mailed  soldiers  of  Morton. 
When  the  bright  sunset  of  the  summer 
evening  streamed  from  the  westward,  down 
the  crowded  and  picturesque  vista  of  that 
noble  and  lofty  street,  and  "  when  he  saw 
th3  day  faire  and  the  sunne  shyning  cleere" 
on  the  vast  gothic  facade  of  St  Giles,  the 
high  fantastic  gable  of  the  old  Tolbooth, 
grisly  with  the  bleaching  skulls  of  traitors, 
and  the  grim  arm  of  the  fatal  gibbet,  with 
its  cords  dangling  near  the  tall  octagon 
column  and  carved  battlements  of  the  cross, 
'*  then  his  countenance  changed,"  and  so 
markedly,  that  Lindesay  asked  why.  "  In 
faith.  Master  David,"  he  replied,  "  now  I 
well  perceive  that  Master  Knox  was  a  true 
servant  of  Go  J,  and  that  his  warning  is 
about  to  be  accomplished.  Repeat  unto  me 
his  last  words."  The  minister  then  re- 
hearsed Knox's  prediction,  which  was  in 
every  man's  mouth,  and  in  all  men's  memory. 
"The  soul  of  that  man,"  Knox  said,  "is 
dear  to  mc — I  would  fain  have  saved  him  ; 
but  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  and  hanged 
in  the  face  of  the  sun  !"  Lindesay  added, 
that  Knox  hail  been  "  earnest  with  God  for 
him — was  sorry  for  that  which  should  befal 
his  bodie,  for  the  love  he  bore  him  ;  but  was 
assured  there  was  mercy  for  his  soule." 
'*  May  his  words  prove  true  !"  ■  rejoined 
Kirkaldy  fervently,  and  requested  Lindesay 
to  repeat  them  over  to  him  once  more. 
Knox  had  been  one  of  his  oldest  and  earliest 
friends,  and  now  the  strong  spirit  of  the 
stately  soldier  was  so  subdued,  that  he  shed 
tears  while  Lindesay  spoke.  He  expressed 
regret  for  the  answer  ho  had  sent  to  ICnox't 
frientUy  message,  and  added,  witli  humility, 
that  he  was  sincerely  jjeniteut  for  any  sins 
of  which  he  had  unwittingly  been  guilty. 
To  the  last  he  expressed  the  most  devoted 
and  unshaken  attachment  to  his  countrj' 
and  its  unhappy  queen.  John  Durie,  an- 
other clergyman  of  Leith,  attended  him  on 
the  scaffold.  "  Master  David,"said  he  with 
an  unaltered  manner,  as  Lindesay  was  about 
to  descend  from  the  fatal  platform,  "  I  hope 
that,  after  men  shall  think  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  I  shall  give  them  a  toke 
of  mercy  to  my  soul,  according  to  the 
of  Kuox,  that  man  of  God. '^  The  mil 
retired.  Exactly  at  four  in  the  af term mu, 
he  was  thrust  off  the  huitler  by  which  he 
had  ascended  the  scaffold.  "  The  sun  being 
about  the  north-west  corner  of  the  steeple 
(of  St  Giles),"  continues  the  superstitious 
Calderwood,  "as  he  was  hanging,  his  face 
was  set  towards  the  east,  but  within  a  prettie 
space,  turned  about  to  the  west  wjaiitst  the 
sunne,  and  so  remained  ;  at  wliicli  tuue  Mr 
David  marked  him — when  all  supim^ied  he 
was  dead— to  lift  up  his  bauds,  wliicli  were 
bound  before  Inm,  and  to  lay  tlicui  down 
again  sottUe,  which  moved  hiui  with  e\ula 
matiouue  to  gloritie  God  before  the  people  !" 


Then  the  people  cried  aloud  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  Knox  was  fulfilled.  Thus  died 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  thus  closed  the 
last  chapter  of  Mary's  history  in  poor,  torn, 
lacerated,  bleeding,  debased,  demoralised 
Scotland. 

KNOX,  John,  was  bom  at  Gifford,  in 
East  Lothian,  in  1505.  In  his  boyhood  he 
attended  the  graramarschoolof  Haddington, 
and  in  the  year  1552  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  name  of  Johannes  Kno.x  stands  among 
the  incorporati  of  that  year.  His  preceptor 
was  Mair  or  Major,  at  that  time  Professor 
of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  who  removed 
in  the  following  year  to  St  Andrews, 
whether  Knox  followed  him,  and  where  he 
taught  his  current  I'hilosophy.  Before  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  Knox  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  But  his  examination  of  Pojiish 
theology  as  usually  taught  did  not  satisfy 
him,  and  from  the  writings  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  By  degrees  he  re- 
nounced schoolastic  theology  aa  useless  and 
unsound  ;  and  about  the  year  153.5,  his  mind 
began  that  decided  process  of  scrutiny  and 
repudiation  which  ended  in  his  withdrawal 
from  St  Andrews,  and  the  vengeful  arm  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  in  his  formal  avowal 
of  Protestantism  about  the  year  1542.  He 
soon  found  an  asylum  at  Langniddrie,  in' 
the  house  of  Hugh  Douglas,  to  whose  sons 
he  acted  for  a  short  time  as  tutor.  The 
principles  of  the  Reformation  h.od  now  been 
spreading  for  some  time — the  stake  had  been 
consuming  its  victims  —  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  had  produced  an  immense 
excitement,  the  conspirators  still  lield  the 
castle  of  St  Andrews,  and,  as  it  was  reckoned 
a  place  of  safety,  Knox  and  his  pupils  took 
refuge  in  it  at  Easter,  in  the  year  1547. 
Here  he  taught  and  exhorted,  and  being 
called  to  the'  ministry,  exercised  also  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  pastor,  and  solemnly 
disjiensed,  for  the  tirst  time  in  puVilic  in 
Scotland,  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  after  the  primitive  and  Protestant 
mode.  But,  in  the  month  of  June,  a  French 
fleet  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Regent 
Arran,  invested  the  castle,  and  forced  it 
to  capitulate.  Knox  and  some  others 
were  transported  to  Rouen,  confined  on 
board  the  galleys,  and  loaded  with  chains. 
After  a  severe  and  imliealthy  imprisonment 
of  nineteen  months,  he  was  h'jerated  in 
February,  1549,  and  repaired  to  England  ; 
was  at  once  recommended  to  the  English 
Council,  and  sent  by  Cranmer  to  preach  in 
Berwick.  For  two  years  he  continued  there, 
labouring  with  characteristic  ardom:,  exi>03- 
ing  the  delusions  of  Popery  with  no  unspar- 
ing hand,  .and  gaining  busts  otconverts  to  the 
cause  of  the  Ittformation.  Tunstall,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  cited  lum  to  Newcastle,  and  the 
undaunted  Kiiov  duliverud  a  jiubUc  viudica- 
tionin  prrsenct-  of  the  bislmp  and  the  learned 
priests  .>f  his  catliedral,  and  so  increased  his 
fame  tliat  the  privy  council  in  London  ap- 
lioiutcdtiimuncof  KingEdwar 
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with  a  salary  of  £10  a-ycar.  lie  was  cnn- 
sultwl  also  alioiit  somu  oliangef3  in  tlio  r.iiol; 
of  Cimimon  Prayer  anil  general  form  of 
service  for  the  En!,'li.sh  Church.  Ills  |il:iin 
speech  in  the  North  of  Knglaml  niaile  liiin 
many  oneniies,  so  that  he  was  sumnioTud  to 
appear  ^at  London,  whore  he  hail  ahv:u  ly 
declined  a  living,  and  commanded  to  vindi- 
cate  himself  :  and  he  was  there  in  full  en- 
joyment of  the  royal  patronage,  when  King 
Edward  died,  Gth  July  1553.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  left  the  capital,  preached 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  was 
married  at  Berwick  to  Marjory  Howes,  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  Ix-en  long  and 
wannly  attached.  Finding  liiniself  in  in- 
creasing jeopardy,  ho  left  the  Idngdnm  ami 
landed  at  Dieppe,  on  the  20th  January  1554, 
set  out  the  ni'xt  month,  and  travelled  thi-ough 
Fr:ince  to  Switzerland,  was  cortlially  re- 
ceived l.y  the  Ie;i.lin-  divines  of  the  Helvetic 
C'hiirehes,  retiirnetl  to  I  lieppe  in  order  to 
gain  information  from  his  native  land  ;  went 
back  to  (ieneva  and  won  the  frieudsliip  of 
Calvin;  was  again  at  l)ie;.pe  to  learn  still 
more  of  his  family  and  the  cause  of  truth  in 
Scotland,  took  charge  for  a  brief  time  of  a 
distm-bed  church  at  Frankfort,  re-visited 
Geneva,  and  recrossed  the  channel  in  1555. 
After  visiting  his  wife  .at  Berwick,  he 
preached  in  Edinburgh  and  various  parts  of 
the  country,  patronisetl  by  many  of  the 
niibility  and  gentry ;  dispensed  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  Ayrshire,  the  region  of  the 
Scottish  Lollards  ;  was,  in  consequence  of 
his  zealous  labours,  ordered  to  sist  himself 
before  a  convention  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
church  of  the  Blaokfriara  at  Edinburgh  ; 
but  the  summons  was  set  aside  and  the 
"  diet  deserted."  Being  about  this  time 
chosen  pastor  of  the  English  congregation  at 
Geneva,  he,  with  his  family,  departed  for 
Switzerland,  and  remained  in  Geneva  for 
the  two  following  years.  The  English 
version,  usually  called  the  Geneva  Bible, 
was  made  at  this  time  by  the  English  e.^iles, 
and  here,  too,  Knox  blew  "  The  first  blast 
the  monstrous  regi- 
series  of  changes 
favourable  to  the  Reformation  h.ad,  in  the 
meanwhile,  .been  taking  place  in  Scotland, 
the  Protestants  h.ad  greatly  multiiilied,  the 


landed  at  Leith,  2d  May  1559.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  to  the  terrified  priesthood  that 
the  ardent  reformer  had  returned,  than  he 
was  proclaimed  an  outlaw.  Joining  with 
his  brethren,  he  repaired  to  Perth,  and 
preached  zealously  against  idolatry,  while 
the  chicanery  of  the  Queen  Regent,  and  the 
accidental  folly  of  a  priest  so  enraged  the 
mob,  that  they  pulled  down  sever.al  religious 
houses  and  churches,  overthrew  the  altars, 
and  defaced  the  pictures  and  images.  This 
tumult,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  often 
misrepresented,  Knox  distinctly  ascribes  to 
the  '"  rascal  multituile."  The  Queen  Regent 
mustiTed  her  host  to  quell  these  riots,  and 
the  Protestant  leaders,  aware  of  her  ultimate 
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,  .'md  the  churcli  stripped  at 
itrous  syndxils.  This  ex.ample 
.ut  not  as  peacefully  followed 

parts  of  tlie  Kuigdom  ;  and 
lied  many  valuable  works  of 
I  bc'eii  degraded  by  their  ap- 
ijierstitious  purposes.  When 
ilitaiiied  teijijiurary  possession 

Knox  wnsdiosen  minister  of 
e  retired  with  his  Priptestant 
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and  iireaohed  in  many  of 
the  larger  towns.  After  being  formally 
ordained  at  Edmburgh  in  1500,  he  pursued 
with  ceaseless  zeal  the  work  of  reformation  ; 
a  confession  had  been  already  drawn  up,  a 
Book  of  Disciphne  was  added,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Church  was  so  far 
matured  th.at  the  first  General  Assembly  ot 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  21st  December  1560.  No 
sooner  had  Queen  Mary  arrived  in  Scotland, 
than  she  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
stern  reformer,  after  a  sermon  which  had 
offended  her.  This  was  followed  by  several 
meetings,  but  to  no  purpose.  Knox's  ser- 
mons at  this  time  were  bold,  defiant,  and 
mighty— his  tongue  was  a  match  for  Mary's 
sceptre.  He  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
but  acquitted,  in  spite  of  all  the  maUgnant 
influence  of  queen  and  coiurt.  After  being 
about  three  years  a  widower,  he  married  in 
March,  1564,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree,  and  connected  with  the  roy.al 
blood  of  Scotland.  His  dispute  with  the 
Abbot  of  Crossraguel  about  this  period  is 
tamiUar  to  most  readers.  The  reformer 
persevered  amidst  growing  difficulties— the 
marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Darnley,  and 
its  melancholy  consequences — the  attempt 
to  restore  Popery— the  assassination  of 
Rizzio — hia  own  virtual  banishment,  and  the 
Queen's  refusal  of  permission  for  him  to 
return  to  Edinburgh.  Darnley  was  mur- 
dered— Mary  wedded  Bothwell,  soon  resigned 
in  favour  of  her  son  ;  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Murray  regent  during  his  minority,  and  fled 
to  England  ;  the  good  Regent  was  assassi- 
nated ;  but  Knox  still  kept  his  post  at  Edin- 
burgh. Yet  the  Regent's  death,  and  his 
own  multifarious  anxieties  and  labours  dui-- 
ing  these  critical  times,  preyed  upon  his 
constitution,  and  in  October,  1570,  he  was 
struck  with  apoplexy.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  he  was  able  to  preach  again ;  but 
not  with  his  wonted  vigour.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Queen's  party  gained  strength  by 
the  weakness  of  Lennox,  the  abilities  of 
Maitland,  and  the  defection  of  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  and  when  the  civil  w.ar  broke  out 
he  retired  to  St  Andrews,  still  carrying  on 
by  tongue,  pen,  and  counsel,  the  great  work 
to  which  his  lite  had  been  devoted.  During 
a  cessation  of  arms  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
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and  shone  out  in  his  pristine  style,  when, 
on  hearing  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, he  denounced,  in  glowing  terms, 
Charles  TX.  of  France.  Sicknes.^^,  however, 
soon  seized  his  emaciated  frame,  and  after  a 
very  brief  period  of  increasing  debility,  he 
died  24th  November  1.".72.  Two  days  after- 
wards bis  Itody  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  (tiles.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  an  immense  concoui-se  of  weeping  and 
afflicted  people,  as  well  as  of  the  resident 
nobility,  and  the  Regent  Morton  pronounced 
over  him  the  well-known  eulogiura,  "There 
lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 
Kno.K  was  of  .small  stature,  and  by  no  means 
of  a  roliust  constitution.     His  character  baa 


been  pourtraye 
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ntly  by 


writers.  Indiscriminate  eulogy  would  be 
here  as  much  out  of  place,  as  sweei)ing  cen- 
sure would  be  unjust.  The  reformer  wa-s 
cast  upon  an  age  of  violence  and  change, 
and  he  needed  a  correspondent  energy. 
Elegance  and  delicacy  of  language  were  not 
common  at  the  period,  and  would  have  been 
crushed  in  the  tumult.  Knox  spoke  and 
wrote  his  honest  thoughts  in  transparent 
terms,  in  terse  and  homely  simplicity,  and 
with  far  less  of  uncouthness  and  solecism 
than  might  be  imagined.  He  was  obligeil 
to  appear,  not  like  a  scholar  in  the  graceful 
folds  of  an  academic  toga,  but  as  a  warrior 
clad  in  raiiil,  and  .armed  at  all  points  for 
selif-defence  and  aggression.  It  must  have 
been  a  mighty  mind  that  could  leave  its  im- 
press on  an  entire  nation,  and  on  succeeding 
ages.  He  was  inflexible  in  m.iintaining 
what  he  felt  to  be  right,  and  intrepid  in  de- 
fending it.  His  life  was  menaced  several 
times,  but  he  moved  not  from  the  path  of 
duty.  The  genial  affections  of  home,  friend- 
ship, and  kindred,  often  stirred  his  heart 
amidst  all  his  sternness  and  decision.  In 
short  he  resembled  the  hills  of  his  native 
country,  which,  with  theirtall  and  splintered 
precipices,  then:  shaggy  sides,  and  wild  sub- 
limity of  aspect,  yet  often  conceal  in  their 
bosom  green  valleys,  clear  streams,  and 
luxuriant  pastures. 


LATTO,  Thomas  C,  wag  born  in  1818 
in  the  p.arish  of  Kingsbams.  Instruetei  1  in 
the  element.ai-y  branches  of  education 
by  Mr  Latto,  his  father,  p.arochi.al  teacher 
in  that  town,  he  entered,  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  United  College  of  St 
Andrews.  Having  studied  during  five 
sessions  at  tliis  university,  he  was  in  1S."8 
admitted  into  the  writing  chambers  of  Mr 
John  Hunter,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edin- 
burgh, Auditor  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
He  subsequently  became  advocate's  clerk 
to  Mr  William  E.  Aytoun,  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Sheriff  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  After  a 
period  of  employment  as  a  Parliament  House 
Clerk,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  m.inaging 
clerk  to  a  writer  in  Dundes.      In  1852  he 


entered  into  business  as  a  commission  agent 
in  Glasgow.  Subsequently  emigrating  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  concerns  at  New  York. 
Latto  first  became  known  as  a  aong-writer 
in  the  pages  of  "  Whistle-binkie."  In  184.5 
he  edited  a  poem  entitled  "The  Minister's 
Kail  Yard,"  which,  with  a  number  of  lyrics 
of  his  own  composition,  appeared  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume.  To  the  "  Book  of  Scottish 
Song"  he  made  several  esteemed  contribu- 
tions, besides  furnishing  sundry  pieces  of 
versification  of  merit  to  Blackwood  and 
TaWs  M'toazines. 

THE  KISS  AHINT  THE  DOOK. 


I  took  ahint  the  door. 

O  laddie,  whist  !  for  sic  a  fricht 

I  ne'er  was  in  hefore, 
Fou  brawly  did  my  mither  hear 


2CI 


t  gin  theyjcer  and  mock. 


Wc  stappit  ben,  while  Maggie's  face 

Waslikealowin'coal; 
An'  as  for  me,  I  could  hae  crept 

The  mither  look't— saves  how  she  looU't— 

Thae  mithers  are  a  bore, 
An'  gleg  as  ony  cat  to  liear 

A  kiss  ahint  the  door. 

There's  meikle  bliss,  &c. 

The  deuce  gudeman,  tho'  he  was  there, 

As  weel  might  been  in  Rome, 
For  by  the  fire  he  puffd  his  pipe, 

An'  never  fash'd  his  thumb  ; 
But  titterin'  in  a  corner  stood 

The  gawky  sisters  four— 
A  winter's  nicht  for  me  they  might 

Hae  stood  ahint  the  door. 

There's  meikle  bliss,  &o. 

'  How  daur  ye  tak'  sic  freedoms  here  ?" 

Tlie  bauld  gudewife  began  ; 
Wi*  that  a  foursome  yell  gat  up — 


Catch  me  again,  tho'  fldgin'fain, 

Tliere'3  meikle  bliss,  &c. 

LAWSON,  George,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  Canada,  a  native  of 
Fifeshire,  was  bom  in  the  year  1827,  at 
Maryton,  a  beautiful  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  not  far  from  Flisk,  where  Dr 
Fleming  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life, 
and  on  whose  ministratiims,  in  former  years, 
several  of  Dr  Lawson's  relatives  attended. 
The  famUy,  soon  after  his  birth,  removed  to 
Dundee,  but  most  of  his  childhood  summers 
were  spent  with  a  relative  in  a  secluded 
cottage  on  the  Newton  Hill,  near  Kilmany. 
There  ample  ojjportumties  were  afforded  for 
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the  observation  of  the  wih 
animals  of  the  nei;-,'hl"uirh 
solitary  rambles  on  tin;  hill 
doubt  instrumental  in  laying' 
of  that  love  of  nature  which  s 
life  to  grow  up  with  him  :xs  a 


l1  iilants  and 
noil,  and  his 
sidrs  were  no 
the  foundation 
vt-mtd  in  after 
ly-rooted 


han  as  an  acquired  taste. 
1  )uriug  these  suinuier  visits  to  the  Newton 
Hill,  although  he  was  then  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  yeurs  nf  ago,  his  industry 
spcedilv  tilleil  tin-  i(.ttaLr.'  with  natural  pro- 
(hicts  of  all  kiiuls  fiMiii  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  tiihi-;  ;  and  liny  ganlens,  cut 
out  of  the  turf  .m  the  hill  siiles,  were  made 
the  receiit.acles  of  wild  ..rchiils  and  other 
flowers  from  the  neighbouring  valleys. 
After  a  suitable  education,  Mr  L:iw.son  w.as 
appprenticed  to  a  solicitor  in  Duntlee,  with 
the  view  of  following  the  legal  ]irofession  ; 
but  his  private  reading  was  not  confined  to 
"  Erskine's  Institutes"  and  "  Blackstone's 
Counnentaries.'  The  discovery  in  the 
Watt  Institution  library  of  such  works  as 
"  Tjouden's  Magazine  of  Natural  History" 
and  "Fleming's  Philosopliy  of  Z.iology," 
opene.l  up  a  more  congenial  line  of  thought, 
an<l  led  him  to  pui-sue  Natural  History  as  a 

to  offer  many  facihties  for"  its  jiursuit  in  a 
practical  manner.  The  S.ands  of  Barry,  tlie 
Sidlaw  Hills,  and  many  other  less  noted 
localities  in  the  innuediate  neighliourhood 
of  Hundee,  were  so  freiuently'"  quoted  in 
books  as  stations  for  rare  species,  th.at  it 
seemeil  probalile  he  should  meet  with  some 
objects  of  interest.  And  he  was  not  ilisap- 
pointed.  His  excursions  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  many  new  plants  to  the  district. 
His  first  excursion  in  1843  was  to  the  .Sidlaw 
Hills,  where  he  gathered,  along  with  m.any 
other  jilants,  &c.,  the  AckemlUa  alpina, 
"which  had  not  previously  been  observed  on 
the  .Sidlaw  range.  For  sometime  his  natural 
history  studies  were  pursued  alone,  and  were 
greatly  promoted  by  the  excellent  selection 
of  natural  history  books  which  lay  unused 
in  the  Watt  Institution  Library  of  Dundee. 
He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Wm. 
Gardiner,  the  poet-botanist  of  that  town, 
and  enjoyed  one  or  two  excursions  with  him, 
chiefly  for  the  collection  of  mosses  and 
lichens.  The  Jacksons  (f.ather  and  son) 
were  the  only  other  persons  in  the  town 
that  professed  reg.ard  for  natural  history, 
and  their  aciiuaiutance  was  also  made  with 
much  mutual  benefit.  While  pursuing  his 
own  researches,  Mr  Lawson  adopted  various 
means  to  enlist  others  in  the  pursuit  in 
which  he  found  so  much  gratificatitin.  One 
of  these  was  the  estabUshment  of  a  monthly 
manuscript  periodical,  called  the  "  Dundee 
Natural  History  Magazine,"  which  was 
circulated  gratuitously  to  all  who  would 
permit  their  names  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  local  naturalists.  This  humble  publica- 
tion continued  in  existence  for  eighteen 
months,  and  afforded  some  beneficial  results 
— one  of  the  most  gratifjing  of  which  was 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  Natural 
History  Society,  consisting  of  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  working  members,  and  which  may 
be  familiar  to  many  by  name  (who  now 
learn  its  origin  for  the  first  time)  as  the 
Dundee  Naturalists'  Association.  Mr  Law- 
son  also  acted  as  secretary  to  several  literary 
societies.  Having  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  in  the  spring  of  1849  elected  to  tlie 
office  of  assistant-secretary  and  curator  to 
the  Botanical  Society,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  a  similar  office  in  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society.  He  was  also  elected  a 
fellow,  anil  subsequently  assistant  seeretary 
of  the  Koyal  Phj'sical  Soeictj-.  His  position 
in  these  societies  brought  liim  into  cinitact 
with  scientific  men  and  afforded  many  advan- 
tages for  improvement  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  University.  In  1850,  Mr  Lawson 
published  a  small  volume  on  Water-lillies, 
containing  a  full  description,  with  drawings 
of  the  Victoria  Kegina,  wliich  had  flow'ered 
in  England,  and  was  therefore  exciting 
much  attention.  In  18.54  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish 
Arboricultur.al  Society,  and  was  appointed 
assistant-secretary.  In  that  capacity  he 
has  edited  the  society's  transactions  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  autvunn  of  185G  he 
w.os  elected  by  the  Royal  Society  to  the 
office  of  assistaut-librarian — and  the  cata- 
logue of  the  society's  library  h.as  been  com- 
]iletetl  and  printed  under  his  care.  On  the 
unexpected  death  of  Professor  Fleming,  a 
committee  of  the  Free  Church  College  was 
appointed,  to  make  arrangements  for  con- 
ducting the  cl.ass  during  the  winter  session. 
They  selected  Mr  Lawson  to  conduct  the 
botanical  part  of  the  course,  and  the  zoolo- 
gical part  was  conducted  liy  Mr  A. 
Murray,  W.S.  In  1857  the  University  of 
Giesson  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Mr  Lawson's  writ- 
ings are  very  voluminous,  but  almost  en- 
tirely anonymous.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  papers  published  in  the  Botanical 
Society's  transactions,  most  of  his  writings 
have  appeared  in  literary  journals  and  re- 
views, such  as  "  Chambers's  Journal," 
"  Chamljers's  Information  for  the  People,'' 
"The  Electric  Review,"  Scottish  Agricul- 
tural Journal,"  &c.  Many  papers  on  sani- 
tary and  general  subjects  have  appeared  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  other  newspapers. 
In  addition  to  all  these,  about  150  closely- 
printed  folio  pages  of  matter  on  agricultural 
science  have  appeared  anonymously  in 
**  Bailey's  Monthly  Circular."  Dr  Lawson 
has  been  for  several  years  engaged  on  a 
work  on  the  *'  British  Mosses,"  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  nature-printing  process  intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  Mr  H.  Bradbury. 
The  work  is  to  form  the  second  of  the 
nature-printed  series  of  Messrs  Bradbury  & 
Evans  ;  the  first  of  which,  the  British  Ferns, 
was  published  sometime  ago  by  Moore  & 
Lindley. 

LEARMONT,  T.,  or  Rhtmer,  Thomas 
The,  an  ancient  Scottish  bard,  flourished  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  His  surname  was 
Learmont,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Fife  family  of  that  name.  The  appellation 
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of  Rhymer  was  conferred  upon  him  in  con- 
sequence-of  his  verses,  while  his  territorial 
designation  of  De  Ercildoune  was  derived 
from  the  village  of  that  name  in  Berwick- 
shire, situated  upon  the  Leader,  two  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  This 
place,  according  to  unvarying  tradition,  was 
theresidence,  and  probably  the  birthplace,  of 
the  bard  ;  and  here,  after  the  lapse  of  seven 
centuries,  the  niius  of  his  tower  are  still 
pointed  out.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a  man  of 
rank,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
nobles  of  his  day.  He  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired, at  a  very  early  period,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  prophet,  and  many  curious  notices 
of  his  predictions  are  scattered  through  the 
works  of  Barbour,  Wyntoun,  Bower,  and 
Blind  Harry.  Some  metrical  prophecifs, 
vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Rhymer,  seem  to 
have  been  current  in  the  reign  of  James  V., 
Queen  Mary,  and  James  VI.,  and  were 
collected  and  published  both  in  Latin  and 
English.  At  the  time  of  the  union  with 
England  his  predictions  were  often  quoted 
by  the  Scottish  people,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  many  rhymes  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  are  current  in  Scot- 
land, especially  in  the  border  districts  of 
the  country.  He  must  have  died  before  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  his  son, 
in  a  charter  dated  in  1299,  designates  him- 
self "Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  son  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Eymour  of  Ercildoune." 

LEARMONTH,  Sm  J,vme3,  of  Bal- 
comie,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lear- 
month  of  Balcomie,  and  Elizabeth  Myrtone, 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Randerstone.  He 
was  admitted  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Session 
on  the  8th  of  November  1G27,  in  place  of 
Sir  Archibald  Aitchison  of  Glencairney, 
resigned.  •  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
three  parliamentary  commissions  granted  in 
103.3  -viz.,  for  surveying  the  laws,  valua- 
tion of  Teinds,  and  reporting  on  the  offices  of 
Admiralty  and  Chamberlainry.  In  1641 
he  was  re-appointed  a  judge  by  the  King, 
with  consent  of  Parliament,  and  was  elected 
President  of  the  Court  for  the  ensuing  session 
on  the  1st  June  1643  ;  and  again  for  the  like 
period  in  June  1647.  In  1645  a  Commission 
of  Exchequer  ^as  apjiomted  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting,  or  rather  over-ruling,  the 
Treaaurer  and  iiis  depute,  and  of  this  Sir 
J  ames  was  named  a  member.  He  joined 
in  the  "Engagement,"  and  was,  inconse- 
quence, deprived  of  his  situ.ition  under  the 
well-known  act  of  classes,  in  M.arch  1G49. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Administration  of  .Justice  to  the 
People  of  Scotland,  on  the  7th  November 
1655.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  2Gth  June 
1657.  Nicol's  Di.ary  states,  "  A  man  verie 
painsful  in  his  office,  and  willing  to  dis]iatch 
business  in  this  sad  tyme,  departed  this  lyfe 
even  in  a  moment,  sitting  upone  the  bensche 
in  the  Parliament  Hous,  about  nyne  in  the 
cloke  in  the  morning,  to  the  great  grieff  of 
much  peojile.  His  corps  wes  honorablie 
buryit  in  the  church  kirk  ycard  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  with  such  numbers  of  jjeople  as  was 
admirable,  and  had  murners  bcfoir  and 
follomng  the  bier,  above  fyve  hundreilth 
personis.  His  removal  fra  that  bensche  wea 
esteemed  to  be  a  national  judgment." 

LEE,  JOHX,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  some  time 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  St  Andrews, 
was  bom  on  the  22d  Nov.  1779,  at  Tor- 
woodlee  Mains,  in  Etrick  Forest.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  not  at  the  parish 
school  of  Stow,  as  has  been  several  times 
stated,  or  at  any  other  parish  school,  but 
privately  or  with  a  few  other  children  of 
respectable  farmers,  who  engaged  for  that 
purpose,  as  was  then  customai-y  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  services  of  a  student, 
who  lived  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  each  of 
his  employers.  Of  Dr  Lee's  instructors  the 
last  and  most  remarkable  was  John  Le5'den  ; 
but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  s.aying  himself, 
as  has  been  said  by  so  many  eminent  men, 
that  the  most  valuable  p.art  of  his  education 
was  derived  from  the  instructions  of  his 
mother.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the 
Secession  Clmrch ;  and  the  Doctor,  we 
believe,  was,  at  one  time,  a  fellow-student 
in  that  connection,  of  the  late  venerable 
Dr  John  Brown,  who  continued  through 
life  one  of  his  most  valued  friends,  and  dedi- 
cated to  him  one  of  his  e.^pository  works. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at 
the  age  of  6tteen  ;  but  instead  of  divinity, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
After  a  distinguished  course  as  a  student. 


dustry  and  fortitude  so  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  student,  he  took  the  degree  of  iVl.D. 
in  1801.  His  thesis,  "  De  Animi  Viribus" 
was  pronotmced  by  Dr  Gregory  to  be,  in 
Latlnity,  "  equal  to  the  writings  of  CScero." 
His  early  predisposition  to  theological 
studies  seems  to  have  soon  prevailed  over 
his  love  of  medicine,  and,  after  a  short 
service  in  the  hospital  staff  of  the  array,  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  divinity,  and  received 
license  in  1804.  During  the  interval  he  was 
for  some  time  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Woodhouselee.  His  first  charge  was  in 
London,  in  a  church  nominally  Scottish 
Presbyterian,  from  which  he  was  soon  after 
removed  to  the  more  desir.ible  and  im- 
portant charge  of  Peebles,  wliich  he  held 
from  1808  to  1812,  exchangin,'  this  position 
for  that  of  Church  History  I'rofessor  in  St 
Andrews.  In  1820  he  was  electeil  Professor 
of  Jlonal  Philosophy  in  Aberdeen,  which, 
however,  did  not  prove  agreeable  to  his 
taste,  and  stUl  holding  by  his  office  in  St 
Andrews,  he  did  the  duties  of  the  Moral 
Philosophy  Class  for  one  session  by  deputy  ; 
and  every  day,  punctu.illy,  his  new-written 
lecture  came  by  post  to  the  hands  of  his 
substitute.  Some  of  these  lectures  were 
deUvered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
during  the  session  of  1851-52  for  Professor 
Wilson,  then  for  the  first  time  incapacitated 
for  public  duty.  In  1821  Dr  Lee  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  first  charge  of  the  Cannon- 
gate  ;  and,    during  his  incumbency  there, 
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distinguished  liimself  by  the  leading  part  he 
took  iu  the  opposition  to  the  Bible  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  King's  jirinters.  With  great 
labour  and  expense,  he  brought  together  the 
results  of  liis  extensive  and  recondite  in- 
quiries in  the  form  of  a  "  Memorial  for  the 
Bible  Societies  in  Scotland,"  published  1S-J4. 
The  legal  contest  between  the  Bible  Societies 
and  the  monoixilLsts  ended  on  this  occ;ii>ion 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  but  ultimately  the 
principles  of  free  Bible  circulation  prevailed. 
For  his  great  services  in  this  cause  Dr  Lee 
has  perhaps  never  received  his  full  share  of 
acknowledgment.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  University  Commissionei-s 
for  Scotland,  which  position  he  held  for  four 
years.  In  1825  he  was  translated  to  Lady 
Yestcr's  Church,  and  thence,  in  1S35,  to  the 
Old  Church  parish.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
principal  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
wliich  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  this 
capacity  his  wonderfully  minute  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  history  and  forma 
of  the  church  came  into  conspicuous  exercise, 
and  in  the  "  Pastoral  Addresses"  which  he 
made  it  part  of  his  duty  to  compose,  he  dis- 
playetl  pre-eminently  those  qualities  which 
marked  all  his  compositions  and  public 
services.  Dr  Ch.-ilmers  called  these  ' '  saintly 
and  beautiful  compositions,"  and  described 
them  as  "  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
and  style  of  Moravianism,"  possessing  "  a 
simplicity,  a  beauty,  and  an  unction 
that  form  the  best  literary  character- 
istics of  a  devotional  or  apostolical  ad- 
dress." In  1837  Dr  Lee  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Principal  of  the  United  College 
of  St  Andrews,  but  resigned  it  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  retaining  his  charge  in  the 
Old  Church  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  proposed  as  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  exciting  and  painful  controversy,  into 
the  merits  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
enter.  The  successful  candidate  for  the 
honour  on  the  occassion  was  Dr  Gardiner  of 
Bothwell.  In  the  same  year  he  had  the 
offer  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  Scottish 
Bible  Board,  but  dechned  that  valuable  ap- 
pointment On  the  death  of  Dr  Baird,  in 
1840,  he  received  the  just  reward  of  his  pre- 
eminent learning  and  high  character,  in 
being  elected  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
discharged  with  conscientious  fideUty  to  the 
very  last.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  a  Dean 
of  the  Chapel-Eoyal ;  and  in  1843  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Chalmers  iu  the  Chair  of  Divinity. 
In  the  year  following  he  was  chosen  Mode- 
rator of  the  General  Assembly.  We  have 
called  Dr  Lee  the  most  learned  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastics.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he 
represented  a  type  of  character  now  ex- 
tremely rare.  He  pursued  his  researches  to 
the  last  in  the  most  recondite  departments 
of  inquiry  from  a  pure  love  of  study  for  its 
own  sake  ;  and  probably  the  very  variety 
and  accumulation  of  his  learning,  conjoined 
with  a  most  fastidious  taste,  was  the 
principal  reason  why  he  gave  so  little  proof 


to  the  world  of  his  undoubtedly  great  erudi- 
tion. Subjoined  we  give  what  we  believe  is 
a  complete  list  of  his  publications,  with  the 
exception  of  a  reprint,  published  by  Messrs 
Blackwood  in  1852,  of  a  very  quaint  .-ind 
beautiful  old  treatise,  entitled  "  The 
Mother's  Legacie  to  her  unborn  Child,"  by 
Elizabeth  JoceUue,  with  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical and  critical  preface  by  the  editor. 
How  much  he  may  have  contributed  in  other 
ways  to  literature,  we  cannot  tell ;  we  know, 
however,  that  he  wrote  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  articles  in  Brewster's  Encyclopaedia, 
one  of  which — that  on  "Astrohigy" — was 
written,  we  have  been  told,  iu  the  course  of 
an  evening  while  he  was  away  from  home. 
Though  it  has  often  been  regretted  that  a 
man  known  to  be  possessed  of  stores  of 
knowledge  so  various,  and,  we  believe,  so 
accurate,  imparted  so  small  a  portion  of 
them  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  books, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  researches  and 
labours  of  Dr  Lee  have  proved  serviceable 
in  other  ways  to  literature.  It  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  forinstance,  thatDrM'Crie 
was  largely  indebted  in  the  composition  of 
his  life  of  Melville  to  an  elaborate  collection 
of  M.S.  S.  on  the  subject,  freely  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  his  friend  Dr  Lee.  As  a  biblio- 
grapher, especially  in  Bible  literature,  Dr 
Lee  had  few  equals.  As  a  collector  of  books, 
we  presume,  he  had  none  in  this  country. 
His  passion  for  accumulating  iu  this  respect 
amounted  indeed  to  weakness,  for  he  had 
often  more  books  than  it  was  possible  not 
only  to  use  but  even  to  find  room  for.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  at  one  time  he  had  a 
separate  hired  house  for  containing  his  books, 
while  every  available  comer  of  his  own 
dwelling  was  crammed,  not  excepting  the 
very  lobbies.  Till  within  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  no  considerable  sale  of  books 
could  take  place  at  which  one  did  not  espy, 
at  some  hour  of  the  day,  the  spare  and 
venerable,  but  to  the  last  erect  and  even 
gi-aceful  figure  of  Principal  Lee.  Nor  shall 
we  soon  forget  that  reverend  and  scholarly 
presence,  that  grave  and  polished  utterance, 
those  weighty,  but  simple,  words  of  instruc- 
tion and  counsel,  often  couched  with  such 
quaint  felicity,  which  at  the  opening  of  each 
college  session  reminded  the  members  of  our 
University  that  another  academic  year  had 
come  round.  The  following  is  the  hst  of 
pubUcations  above  referred  to  : — 1.  Sermon 
before  the  Public  Dispensary  and  Vaccine 
Institution,  8vo,  1809.  2.  Sermon  before 
St  Andrew's  Lodge,  as  Chaplain  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  8vo,  Perth,  1819. 
3.  Remarks  on  the  Complaints  of  the  King's 
Printers  as  to  exportmg  Bibles  from  Eng- 
land, 8vo,  Edinburgh  1824.  4.  Memorial  for 
the  Bible  Societies,  &c.,  8vo,  1824.  5.  Re- 
marks on  the  Answers  for  the  King's  Print- 
ers as  to  the  exportation  of  Bibles,  8vo,  182U. 
6.  SeiTuon  before  the  Society  in  Scotland 
for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  8vo, 
1829.  7.  Letter  on  the  Annuity-tax  and 
Ecclesiastical  Arrangements  of  Edinburgh, 
Svo,  1834.  8.  Letter  to  Lord  Melville  rela- 
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tive  to  Glasgow  University,  8vo,  1837.  9. 
Refutation  of  Charges  made  against  Dr 
Lee  by  Dr  Chalmers  and  Others,  8vo,  1837. 
10.  Observations  on  Lyon's  "History  of  St 
Andrews,"  8vo,  1839.  11.  Admonition  on 
the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day — Address 
upon  the  Fast — Pastoral  Letter  on  Family 
Worship,  1834-36.  12.  Pastoral  Letter  for 
the  General  Assembly,  1843.  13.  Catalogue 
of  Books  sold  by  Auction,  1842.  Dr  Lee 
died  in  the  beginniu"  of  May  1859. 

LEITUH,  l!ey.  William,  D.D., formerly 
minister  of  ilonimail,  afterwards  Principal 
of  Queen's  College,  Canada,  was  born  at 
Rothesay  about  the  year  1817,  and  died  at 
Kingston  on  the  9th  May  1864.  He 
completed  his  education  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Whilst  a  student  in  the 
latter  institution  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  departments  of  mathematics 
and  physical  science ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  for  several  seasons,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  astronomical  ob- 
servatorj',  and  on  various  occasions  con- 
ducted the  classes  of  Dr  Nichol,  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  and  Dr  Meiklam,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  During  these  years 
of  study  and  scientific  pursuit,  he  acquired 
that  profound  and  varied  knowledge,  and 
those  habits  of  close  and  accurate -obser- 
vation, which  afterwards  so  much  distin- 
guished him — in  short,  the  development  of 
that  academic  mind  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  who  knew  him,  pointed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair  as  his  aiipropriate  place. 
Everything  about  him,  his  conversation, 
habits,  pursuits,  and  even  household  equip- 
ments, indicated  the  scientific  enquirer. 
The  gigantic  telescope  in  his  lobby,  which 
his  Monimail  parishinners  cnuteinplated  and 
spoke  of  with  awe  ;  his  uiiori.)r^c(  i]  .fs  and  other 
ajjparatus  fiUiuL,'  liis  study  ;  the  last  scien- 
tific journal  on  his  taljle  ;  all  gave  indication 
that  his  was  a  mind  tliat  loved  to  kee]) 
abreast  of  the  science  of  the  day.  Even 
when  he  took  to  keeping  bees,  the  thing  was 
done,  not  as  a  recreation,  but  as  a  matter 
of  science.  For  some  seasons  he  watched 
the  busy  insects  in  his  g.arden,  experimenting 
upon  them  with  all  sorts  of  contrivances; 
and  we  believe,  that,  at  one  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  he  embodied  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  a  memoir  imparting 
much  curious  information.  If  we  mistake 
not,  several  papers  of  his  on  this  subject 
afterwards  appeared  in  "Good  Words."  in 
consequence  of  such  habits,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty of  occupying  the  position  of  popular 
lecturer  ;  and  there  are  many  in  this  quarter 
who  still  remember  with  much  gratification 
the  instruction  he  communicated  in  his  lec- 
tures, delivered  before  numerous  audiences, 
on  Astronomy,  Electricity,  and  even  such 
topics  as  Artillery  projectiles,  and  the  -Minie 
Rifle.  But  astronouiy  was  undoulitedly  Ids 
forte.  He  wrote  f..r  "  Goo.l  U-or.ls"  a  sei ' 
of  articles  on  his  favnurite  theme,  wb 
were  afterwords  cnlk-cted  and  puiilislied 
a  small  vohuiie,  under  the  title  nf  "tin 
Glory  in  the  Heavens."     It  is  a  work  of 


ordinary  merit.  In  simple  and  appropriate 
l.inguage  it  explains  many  of  the  startling 
phenomena  of  the  starry  heavens ;  and 
without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  some- 
what over-wrought,  although  instructive, 
volumes  of  his  friend  Dr_  Nichol  on  the 
same  subject,  we  must  give  Mr  Leitch's 
me  the  palm  of  superiority  for  promis- 
cuousness  and  a  pecuharly  felicitous  expo- 
sition of  the  newest  discoveries  in  astrono- 
mical science.  He  even  turned  his  knowledge 
to  ])ractical  account  in  the  heating  of 
churches — the  churchesof  MouimaU,  Cupar, 
and  many  others  besides,  being  warmed  by 
stoves  on  a  principle  of  his  suggestion.  It 
is  more  particularly,  however,  as  a  minister 
that  he  will  be  remembered  in  this  neigh- 
Ijourhood.  The  clerical  profession  was  that 
of  his  deliberate  choice,  springing  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  benefit  s|>iritually  his  fel- 
lowmen.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  1839,  he  was  soon  after  en- 
gaged as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Stevenson, 
at  that  tune  minister  of  Arbroath,  and, 
afterwards  an  assistant  to  the  .aged  minister 
of  Kirkden,  in  the  same  Presbytery.  In 
1843,  on  the  presentation  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  he  became  minister  of 
Monimail,  and  there  he  continued  tiU  1860, 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  Trustees  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  for  the  office 
of  Principal  and  Prim.iriu3  Profe3.sor  of 
Divinity  in  that  institution.  His  parochial 
labours  at  Monimail  were  manifold,  and 
most  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  his  parish- 
ioners. Sabbath  and  week  day  he  was  ever 
at  his  post ;  on  the  former,  not  only  offi- 
ciating in  the  church,  but  also  giving  even- 
ing services  in  school-rooms  in  the  villages  ; 
and  on  the  latter,  visiting  regularly  from 
house  to  house.  Few  ministers  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  more  p.arochial  work,  for 
with  indefatigable  assiduity  he  gave  himself 
from  day  to  day  to  the  efficient  superinten- 
dence of  day  schools,  parish  Ubrary,  the 
poor,  and  especially  the  religious  iustruotiou 
of  the  young  in  the  Sabbath  School.  Long, 
accordingly,  will  his  labours  be  remembeieil 
in  Monimail,  and  the  Iciiulliest  sentiments 
be  aw.akened  in  the  hc:iits  of  tljc  jiarish- 
ionei-s  there  as  they  ree;d  tlie  bland  look 
and  genial  accents  of  a  minister  whose 
every  and  most  earnest  desiie  was  for  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  Dr  Leitch 
was  constantly  writing.  To  use  one  of  his 
own  expressions,  he  always  ' '  studied  with 
the  jien  in  his  hand."  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  left  behind  bun  any  lengthened 
or  consecutive  treatise.  Besides  the  astro- 
nomical work  already  referred  to,  he  was 
author  of  m.any  articles  in  "Macphail's 
EdinburL^h  JIagazinu,"  and  latterly  in 
"  Good  VV.irds,"  to  Ij.  ith  of  which  periodicals 
he  was  a  reLiular  contributor.  At  the  time 
of  the  diseujsiuns  rekitive  to  our  Parish 
Schools,  he  piibUslieil  a  pamphlet  on  that 
subject,  which  was  much  thought  of,  and 
extensively  circulated  ;  and  many  years  ago, 
a  sermon  of  bis  was  gixeii  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Church  of  Scotland  Pulpit," 
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entitled  the  "  Missionary's  Warrant,"  per- 
h:vps  the  host  sermon,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ])o\veifully-reasonecl  and  eloijuently- 
worded,  in  the  two  volumes  of  that  publica- 
tion. His  theology  was  not  that  of  the 
modem  and  critical  school,  but  founded  on 
the  earnest  and  jirofound  study  of  the 
Evangelical  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  ;  and  therefore  of  a 
far  more  solid  and  mascuUne  description  ; 
in  a  word,  the  good  old  theology  of  the 
Howes,  the  Baxters,  and  the  Erskines  of 
former  days.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  had 
he  been  spared,  he  would  have  made  a  deep 
impression  of  his  massively  thoughtful  mind 
on  the  theology  of  the  Canadian  C'hm-ch  ; 
and,  perhaps,  left  behind  him  a  hudy  vi 
lectures  wortliy  of  taking  their  place  Ijy  the 
side  of  those  of  the  great  teachersin  Divinity 
of  similar  institutions.  His  appointment 
as  Principal  in  the  Canadian  College  has 
been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  a 
great  success.  The  College,  when  he  en- 
tered it,  and,  indeed,  still,  may  be  said  to 
be  in  its  infancy.  But  no  one  could  be 
better  fitted  than  Dr  Leitch  for  the  work  of 
organisation  ;  and  in  this  field  he  was  con- 
tinually labouring — strauiing  every  nerve  to 
complete  the  staff  of  Professors  in  all  the 
faculties  of  University  study,  secure  ade- 
quate endowments,  and  acquire  a  prestige 
for  the  new  establishiuent  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  the  more  ancient  seats  of  learning. 
lu  addition  to  this,  he  sought  to  maintain 
in  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and  committee- 
room,  the  cause  ot  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Canada.  Indeed,  we  have  more  than  a 
sus])icion  that  his  last  Ulness  was  precipi- 


'  vaca- 
tion to  rest  from  the  winter's  many  toUs, 
and  in  congenial  studies,  he  occupied  himself 
in  traveUiug  amongst  tlie  churches,  anil 
bearing  a  leading  jiart  in  public  and  other 
meetings  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind,  so  that, 
when  the  College  session  commenced,  he 
came  ti>  the  duties  of  liis  chair  in  no  small 
degree  jaded  and  exhausted.  He  left  be- 
hind him  one  sou  and  one  daughter  to 
mourn  his  loss.  His  wife  died  at  Monimail 
many  years  ago.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  especially  in  Fife,  there  are 
friends  who  will  never  cease  to  cherish  his 
memory.  While  his  talents  and  learning 
were  of  the  highest  order,  reflecting  honour 
at  once  upon  himself  and  the  sacred  profes- 
sion to  which  he  devoted  them  all,  his  bear- 
ing and  manners  were  ever,  and  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  those  of  the  gentleman  and 
Christian.  No  one  ever  heard  him  utter  an 
unkind  or  ungenial  word.  The  smile  ever 
played  upon  his  countenance,  and  his  ring 
ing  laugli  in  jirivate,  wlien  cheerful  conver 
sation  was  going  on,  indicated  the  genial 
sympathies  of  the  man.  Dr  Leitch 
man  whose  personal  worth,  distinguished 
attainments,  and  labours  in  the  Christian 
ministry  had  won  for  him  the  regard  and 
affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  both  in 
Monimail  and  other  districts  of  Fife.     In 


person  he  was  inclined  to  stoutness  ;  his 
head  was  large,  and  almost  entirely  bald  ; 
his  walk  semewhat  lame  in  conseipieuce  of 
disease  in  the  leg  in  early  youth  ;  his  face 
ever  beaming  with  good  humour.  We  do 
not  believe  he  was  ever  angry  in  his  life  ; 
certainly,  although  we  knew  liim  well,  and 
had  most  frequent  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing his  deportment,  sometimes  in  circum- 
stances of  great  provocation,  we  do  not 
remember  a  single  instance  of  his  equani- 
mity being  disturbed,  or  of  his  showing 
resentment  in  word  or  even  look.  By  Dr 
Leitch 's  death  the  Church  lost  one  of  her 
most  accomplished  and  efficient  office- 
Ijearei-s,  and  all  wlio  had  the  honour  of  his 
friendship  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  loving 
of  friends.  We  believe  his  last  illness — ac- 
companied with  sjiiisms  of  the  heart— was 
long  continued  and  very  severe.  But  many 
dear  and  attentive  friends  encompassed  his 
bed— did  all  in  tlieir  power  to  mitigate  his 
sore  distress,  and  saw  him  deposited  in  an 
honoured  grave.  His  was  undeniably  a 
life  of  Christian  usefulness  ;  his  soul  in  de- 
parting was  cheered  by  the  hope  of  tlie 
Gospel ;  and  his  end  was  the  peace  of  those 
wbo  die  in  the  Lord.  We  learn  from  the 
"Presbyterian,"  a  Canadian  publication, 
that  a  movement  had  been  set  on  foot  to 
endow  a  memorial  Professorsliip  in  the 
Theological  Faculty  as  "a  tribute  to  the 
personal  worth,  extensive  attainments,  and 
zealous  labours  of  the  late  Principal."  The 
proposal  is  to  erect  a  new  chair  for  Chm-ch 
History.  In  commenting  upon  the  move- 
ment, the  "  Presbyterian"  says  :— Dr  Luitch 
is  acknowledged  to  havu  sacritiLid  much 
and  toiled  arduously  in  \iAi-Ai  i-f  MiKeu"s 
Univei-sity.  While  caring  incessantly  for 
all  the  departments  of  the  institution,  lie 
was  pai-ticidarly  devoted  to  the  business  of 
his  own  class-room.  His  students  speak 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  value  of 
his  prelections  and  of  the  fatherly  interest 
he  took  in  them  as  aspirants  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry.  His  mode  of  superintending 
their  prejiaratious  for  the  solemn  work  of 
caring  for  souls^  was  somewhat  novel,  but 
eminently  practical,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  we  have  heard  several  of  them  remark, 
that  had  his  life  been  spared  his  course 
when  fuUy  matured  would  have  been  most 
interesting  and  useful.  A  substantial  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  to  be  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  scene  of  his 
latest  efforts,  occurs  very  natundly  to  his 
friends  in  Scotland  and  in  this  country  as  a 
proper  object  for  co-operation,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested, very  happily  we  think,  that  it  should 
consist  of  a  theological  professorship.  No 
more  appropriate  means  of  honouring  and 
perpetuating  his  memory  could  be  advised. 
It  will  be  infinitely  better  than  any  monu- 
ment of  stone  or  marble,  more  consonant 
with  the  spirit  and  tastes  of  the  i 
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LESLIE,  D.vi.,  first  Lord  Newark   a  1  who  Mujs^~^^^^^ 

lebrated  mUitaxy.  commander    was    the   °i"f f^^.^'X^a,  „.d  „as  present  at  the 


celebrated ^    — ^     ,.       .  _._     .  , 

fifth  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Leslie  of  Pitcairly 
Commendator  of  Lindores  by  his  wife  Lady 
Jean  Stuart,  second  daughter  of  tbe  tirBt 
Earl  of  Orkney.     In  his  youth  he  went  into 
the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  K.ing  ot 
Sweden,  and   having  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  of  Horse.     When  the  Civil 
Wars  broke  out  in  Britain  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  was  appointed  Major-General 
of  the  army,  which,  xmder  the  Earl  of  i-even, 
marched  into  England  to  aid  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  in  J  anuary  1644.    He  mainly 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Kmg's  troops 
at  Marston  Muir,  in  July  of  that  year ;  tbe 
Scots  cavah-y  under  his  command  having 
broken  and  disjiersed  the  right  wmg  of  tbe 
Royalists.     In  1645,  after  the  defeat  of  Gen, 
Baillie  at  Kilsyth,  Gen.  David  Leshe  was  re 
called  with  the  Scottish  horse  from  the  seige 
of  Hereford,   to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  whom  he  overthrew 
after  a  sanguinary  engagement  at  Fhilip- 
haugh,  near  Selkkk,  on  the  13th  September 
of  that  year.  For  this  victory  the  Committee 
of  Estates  atterivards  voted  hun  a  gold  chain 
with  50,000  merks,  out  of  the  fine  imposed 
on  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,    one  of  the 
RoyaUsts'  officers  engaged  m  the  action. 
Leslie  subsequently  rejomed  the  Scots  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  then  lying  before 
Newark-uron-Trent,  and  on  its  return  into 
Scotland     he     was     declared     Lieutenant- 
General,  and  had  a  pension  settled  upon 
him  of  £1000  per  month,  over  and  above  his 
pay  as   Colonel   ot   the  Perthshire  Horse. 
VV  ith  a  force  ot  about  6000  men  he  proceeded 
into  the  northern  districts,  and  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Western  Isles,  and  complett^y 
suppressed  the  insurrection  m  favour  of  the 
Kin"-  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Mon- 
trose and  his  adherents  in  these  parts.     In 
1648  when  the  engagement  was  entered  upon 
for  the  rescue  of  King  Charles,  then  m  the 
hands  of  the  ParUament,  Leslie  was  ottered 
the  command  of  the  horse  on  the  occasion, 
but  deeUned  to  serve,  the  Chm-ch  having 
disapproved  of  the  expedition.     Of  the  army 
that  remained  in  Scotland,  he  retained  the 
rank  of  Maior-Geueral.      lu    1650,    after 
Charles  II.  had  taken  the  covenant,  David 
Leslie  was,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  ot 
Leven,    appointed   Commander-m-Chief   ot 
the  forces  raised  in  his  behalf.     By  his  cool- 
ness, vigilance,  .and  sagacity,  he  repeatedly 
baffled  the  superior  army  ot  CromweU,  whom 
he  at  last  shut  up  in  Dunbar  ;  but,  yielding 
to  the  impetuous  demands  of  the  Committee 
of  Church  and  State,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
companied, and  who  controlled  all  his  move- 
ments, he  rashly  descended  from  his  com- 
manding    position,     and    in     consequence 
sustained  a   signal   defeat  from  Cromwell, 
Sept.3, 1650.     With  the  remains  ot  his  army 
he  retired  to  Stiriing,   where  he  made  the 
most  skilful  defensive  dispositions,  .and  was 
able,  tor  a  time,  to  check  CromweU  m  his 
victorious  career.     Being  jomed  by  Charies, 
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army  into  England,  and  was  present  : 
defeat  of  the  Koyal  forces  at  Worcester, 
Sept,  3,  1651.  He  escaped  from  the  battle, 
but  was  intercepted  in  his  retreat  through 
Yorkshire,  and  committed  to  the  lo\yerot 
London,  where  he  remained  tiU  1060,  being 
fined  £4000,  by  Cromwell's  Act  of  (jrace, 
1654.  After  the  Itcstoi 
Leslie,  in  consideration  ..i  ms  < 
services  and  suffering  in  tlie  l^oyal 
was  created  Lord  Newark,  Ijv  i^iten 
August  31,  1661,  to  him,  and  the  he 
of  his  body.  He  also  obtained  a  pension  ot 
£500  a-year.  In  June  165,  he  received  a 
fm:ther  proof  of  his  Majesty  s  f-';'""''/'?  " 
letter  from  Charles,  dated  the  10th  of  that 
month,  assuring  him  of  his  continued  con- 
fidence, and  that  he  w.as  fully  satisfied  ot  his 
conduct  and  loyalty,  his  Lordship  s  enemies 
having  endeavoured  to  imiiress  the  King 
a^ainlt  him.  His  Lordship  died  m  16b2. 
He  had  manied  Jean,  daughter  of  Su-  J ohn 
Yorke,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who 
succeeded  him,  and  six  daughters.  Upon 
the  decease,  in  1694,  of  David,  second  Lord 
Newark,  without  heirs-male,  the  title  was 
assmned  by  his  daughter,  and  continued  to 
be  borne  by  her  descendants  till  1(03,  when 
it  was  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords  and 
is  considered  extinct.  „    ,  t      i 

LESLIE,  John,  commonly  caUed  Lord 
Newark,  died  at  Exmouth,  June  5, 1818. 
He  was  a  native  of  North  Britain  and  many 
years  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Old  Buffs  or  3d 
Foot,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Kmg. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  distressed,  and  the 
poor  always  found  in  him  a  liberal  beiiefac- 
tor.  His  Lordship  was  the  fourth  direct 
lineal  descendant  from  Lieut. -Gen.  David 
Leshe,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  Parha- 
mentary  forces  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 

^1eSLi1--K0THES,  The  Family  of, 
Bortholemewde  Leslyn,  anobleHunga,nan, 
settled  with  his  followers  m  the  district  ot 
Garioch,  in  AberdeensMre,  in  the  reign  ot 
William  I.,  and  was  ancestor  ot  the  various 
families  of  Leslie,  those  ot  Rothes,  Balqu- 
h.ane,  Wardes,  Warthill,  &c.,  (see  Burkes 
Lauded  Gentry).  The  sixth  m  succession 
from  Bartholomew  was  Sur  Andrew  de 
Leshe,  Knt.,  who  marrried,  in  the  tune  ot 
Robert  I.,  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Sir  Alexander  Abernethy,  of  Abernethy  by 
whom  he  obtained  the  baronies  of  Kotbes 
and  Ballenbreich.  Sir  Andrew  was  one  ot 
the  barons  who  signed  the  letter  to  tne 
Pone  in  1320,  asserting  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  His  descendant,  George  Leslie, 
of  Rothes,  was  elevated  to  the  peer_age  ot 
Scotland  before  the  20th  March  14o,,  by 
the  title  ot  Eari  ot  Kotbes,_  County  Elgin 
His  Lordship  married,  first  M  argaret, 
daughter  of  Lundin  of  Lundm,  County 
Fife  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter  Mar- 
rraret,  married  to  George  Leshe  of  Leshe. 
The  Eari  married,  secondly.  Christian, 
dau-hter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hahburton,  Lord 
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Dirleton,  by  whom  he  had  George,  second 
Earl.  This  nobleman  .and  his  brother  Wil- 
li.am.,  falUns  together  at  Flodden,  in  151.3, 
the  ]>eerage  devolved  upon  the  son  of  tlie 
Latter,  George,  thii-d  E.arl,  who  died  in  155S, 
at  Dieppe,  in  returning  to  Scotland,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hia  eldest  son,  (by  his 
second  wife,'  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Somerville  of  Cambusnethan),  An- 
drew, fourth  Earl,  who  m.arried,  first,  lUtli 
June  1.54S,  Grizel,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
H.amilton  of  Finn.art,  by  whom  he  had 
John,  fifth  Earl.  This  nobIem.an  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
ilying  in  1C41,  Wiis  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John,  sixth  E.arl,  who  carried  the  sword  of 
state  when  Charles  II.  w.as  crowned  at 
Scone,  in  16,'Jl.  His  Lordship's  estates  were 
subsequently  confiscated  for  his  adherence 
to  that  mon.arch,  and  he  became  a  prisoner 
himself  at  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  After 
the  liestoration,  however,  he  was  re-instated 
in  hi,«5  property,  was  constituted  President  of 
the  Council,  and  appointed  High  Treasurer 
.and  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  His 
Lordship  obtained  a  charter  in  1063,  con- 
ferring tlie  Earldom  of  Rothes  and  Baronies 
of  Leslie  and  Ballenbreieh,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  iiiinn  his  eldest  d.aughter  and 
her  dtsi-end.ints,  male  and  female,  and  ac- 
iiuirej  an  accession  of  honours  29th  May 
mSO,  being  created  Baron  Auohmuty  .and 
CaskiebeiTy,  Viscount  of  Lugtown,  Earl  of 
Leshe,  M.arquess  of  BaUenbreich,  and  Duke 
of  Rothes.  His  Gr.ace  married  the  Lady 
Anne  Lindes.ay,  eldest  d-iughter  of  John 
Earl  of  Crawford,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  ;  but  as  he  died  without  male 
issue  in  IGSl,  the  dukedom  .and  inferior 
titles  of  1680  expired,  while  the  Earldom  of 
Rothes,  according  to  the  limitation  of  1663, 
devolved  upon  his  Grace's  eldest  daughter. 
Lady  Marg<aret  Leslie,  as  Countess  of 
Rothes,  who  married  in  1674,  Charles 
H.amilton,  fifth  Earl  of  Haddington,  and 
dying  in  1700,  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest 
son,  John,  who  assumed  the  surname  of 
Leslie,  and  became  seventh  Earl  of  Rothes. 
His  Lordship  was  appointed  Vice-Admiral 
of  Scotland  in  1714.  He  m.arried  Jane, 
daughter  of  John,  second  ^Marquess  of 
Tweeddale,   High  Chancellor  of  Scotland  ; 


Lieuten.ant-General  in  the  army,  and  Com- 
m.ander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 
His  Lordship  married  first,  in  1741,  H.annah, 
youngest  daughter  and  cc-heir  of  Matthew 
How.ard,  Esq.,  of  Th(n-pe,  County  Norfolk, 
by  whom  he  had  John,  his  successor,  with 
another  son  and  two  daughters.  He  mar- 
ried secondly,  Miss  Lloyd,  daughter  of 
Mary,  Countess  of  Haddington,  by  her  first 
husband,  but  by  her  (who  married  secondly, 
Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  of  Langton,  and 
died  in  1820)  had  no  issue.  He  died  in 
1767,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
John,  ninth  Earl,  who  married  Jane, 
d.aughter  of  Thomas  Maitland,  Esq.,  but 
dying  without  issue  in  1773,  was  suoceeeded 


by  his  elder  sister,  Lady  Jane  Elizabeth 
Leslie,  .as  Countess  of  Kcjthes.  Her  Lady- 
ship's right  of  succession  w.as  dis|iuted  by 
her  uncle,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Leslie,  Equerry 
to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  but  the 
Court  of  Session  decided  in  her  favour. 
The  Couutpss  niarrie.l  first,  in  1766,  George 
Ravnioiid  Mvrlyu.  Esq.,  youngest  son  of 
William    Exelyu  (llanville,  Esq.   of  Clere, 

her    successor.      Her    Ladyship 


married  secondly,  in  1772,  .Sir  Lucas  Pejiys, 
Bart.,  by  whom  (who  died  in  1830)  she  ha' 
issue.     The  Countess  died  in  1810,  and  ' 


succeeded  by  her  eldest  son.  George  WiUiam, 
tenth  Earl,  born  28th  March  1768,  who 
married  first,  24th  M.ay  1789,  Henrietta 
Anne  Pelliam,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
first  Earl  of  Chichester,  by  whom  (who 
died  in  1797)  he  had  Henrietta  Anne,  who 
succeeded  him  as  third  Countess,  bom  in 
1790,  and  married  in  1806,  George  Gwyther, 
who  assurae<l  the  sm-name  and  arms  of 
Leslie,  and  had  issue.  The  Countess  died 
13th  J.anu.ary  1S19  (her  husband  24th 
March  1829),  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
son,  George  William  Evelyn,  eleventh  Earl, 
born  8th  November  1809,  who  married, 
7th  M.ay  1831,  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  CoL 
Anderson,  Morshead,  Colonel-Conunandant 
of  Engineers,  and  dying  10th  March  1841, 
left  (with  a  daughter,  Henrietta  Anderson 
Morshead)  an  only  son,  George  William 
Evelyn  Leslie  Leslie,  twelfth  Earl,  and 
Baron  Leslie  and  BiiUenbreich  in  the  Peerage 
of  Scotland  ;  born  4th  February  1835,  who 
dying  without  issue  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister. 

LESLIE,  Henrietta  Anderson 
Morshead,  Countess  of  Rothes,  Baroness 
Leslie  and  BaUenbreich,  was  born  in  1832, 
and  succeeded  her  brother  in  1859  ;  she 
married,  in  1861,  the  Hon.  George  Walde- 
grave  Leslie,  M.P.,  younger  son  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  WilUam  Earl  Walde- 
gr,ave,  C.B.,  R.N. 

LESLIE,  Alexander,  was  the  second 
son  of  Da™l,  thml  Earl  of  Leven,  and  Lady 
Ann  Wemyss.  He  was  admitted  advocate 
on  the  14th  of  July  1719,  and  succeeded  his 
nephew  as  fifth  Earl  of  Leven  and  fourth 
Earl  of  Melville,  in  1729,  He  was  appointed 
a  Lord  of  Council  and  Session  in  the  room 
of  James  Erskine  of  Grange,  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  11th  of  July  1734.  He  repre- 
sented his  Majesty  George  the  Second  as 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1741  to  1753— 
was  chosen  one  of  the  representative  Peers 
in  1747 — appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Tor- 
phichen  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  Police  in 
1754 ;  and  died  at  Balcarres  on  the  2d  of 
September  of  that  year. 

LESLIE,  Sir  John,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
— This  eminent  philosopher  breathed  his 
last  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the  3d  of 
November  1832,  at  his  seat  of  Coates,  situate 
within  two  miles  of  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  We  grieve  to  think  that 
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his  fate  was  too  prnbalily  hastened  by  one 
of  those  foibles  which  sometimes  curiously 
protrude  themselves  amidst  the  better 
powers  and  habitudes  of  his  original  and 
vigorous  mind — a  contempt  of  medicine, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  think  that  he  could 
be  seriously  ill.  A  neglected  cold,  and  ex- 
posure to  wet,  in  superintending  some  im- 
provements on  his  much-loved  place,  fol- 
lowed by  erysipelas  in  one  of  his  legs,  not 
much  headed  by  himself  at  first,  brought  on 
his  death.  He  was  out  on  his  grounds  on 
Wednesday  se'nnight ;  but  the  disorder  from 
that  day  incre.ased  so  rajiidly  as  to  finish  its 
sad  work,  as  already  meiitit>ni.'d,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  ni'-,'ht.  He  was  born  tin 
April  1766,  and  destined,  we  beUeve,  by 
his  parents,  to  follow  the  humble  though 
respectable  occupations  connected  with  a 
small  farm  and  mill.  But  before  he  reached 
his  twelfth  year,  he  had  attracted  consider- 
able notice  by  his  proneness  to  calculation 
and  geometrical  exercises  ;  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  early  mentioned  to  the  late 
Professor  John  Eobison,  and  by  him  to 
Professors  Playfair  and  Stewart.  They 
saw  him,  we  think,  in  his  boyhood,  and 
were  much  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  he  then  displayed.  After 
some  previous  education,  his  parents  were 
induced,  in  consequence  of  strong  recom- 
mendations, and  of  obtaining  for  him  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  to 
enter  him  a  student  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  Having  passed  some  time  in 
that  ancient  seminary,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  company  with  another  youth, 
destined  like  himself  to  .obtain  a  high  niche 
the  teniple   of    .scientific    fame— James 


Adarn  Suiitli,  to  assist  the  studies  of  his 
nejihew  Mr  Douglas,  afterwards  Lord 
Keston.  Disliking  the  church,  for  which, 
we  believe,  he  ha<l  been  intended  by  his 
]>arents,  he  proceeded  to  London,  after  com- 
pleting the  usual  course  of  study  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  carried  with  him  some  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  Dr  Smith  ;  and  we 
recollect  to  have  heard  him  mention,  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  injunctions  with 
which  he  was  honoured  by  this  illustrious 
philosopher,  was  to  be  sure,  if  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  to  present  himself  was  an 
author,  to  read  his  book  before  approaching 
him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  of  it,  if  there 
should  be  a  fit  opportunity.  His  earhest 
employment  in  the  capital,  as  a  hterary  ad- 
venturer, was  derived  from  the  late  Dr  Wm. 
Thomson,  the  author  of  many  and  various 
liooks,  all  of  wlucli,  with  the  exception  of 
his  "  Life  of  Phihp  the  Third,"  have  fallen 
into  oblivion.  Dr  Thomson's  ready  pen  was 
often  used  for  others,  who  took  or  got  the 
merit  of  his  labours  ;  and  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  he  employed  Mr  Leslie  in  writing 
or  correcting  notes  for  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  with  notes,  then  publishing  in  num- 
bers, under  some  popular  theological  name. 
But  Mr  Leslie's  first  important  undertaldng 
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was  a  translation  of  Buffon's  "  Natural 
History  of  Birds,"  which  was  published  in 
1793,  in  nine  octavo  volumes.  The  sum  he 
received  for  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
pecuniary  independance  which,  unhke  many 
other  men  of  genius,  his  prudent  habits 
fortunately  enabled  him  early  to  attain. 
The  preface  to  this  work,  which  w-as  pub- 
lished anonymously,  is  characterised  by  all 
the  pecuharities  of  his  later  style ;  but  it 
also  bespeaks  a  mind  of  great  native  vigour 
and  lofty  conceptions,  strongly  touched  with 
admiration  for  the  sublime  and  the  grand  in 
nature  and  science.  Sometime  afterwards 
he  proceeded  to  the  United  States  of 
Ameria,  as  a  tutor  to  one  of  the  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Randolphs,  and  after 
his  return  to  Britain,  he  engaged  with  the 
late  Mr  Thomas  Wedgwood,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Continent,  various  parts  of  which 
he  visited  with  that  accomplished  person, 
whose  early  death  he  ever  lamented  as  a  loss 
to  science  and  to  his  country.  At  what 
period  Mr  Leslie  first  struck  into  that 
brilliant  field  of  enquiry,  where  he  Ijecarae  so 
conspicuous  for  his  masterly  experiments 
and  striking  discoveries  regarding  radiant 
heat,  and  the  connection  between  light  and 
heat,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  his  differen- 
tial thermometer— one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  deUcate  instruments  that  inductive 
genius  ever  contrived  as  a  help  to  experi- 
mental enquiry,  and  which  rewarded 
its  author  by  its  happy  ministry  to  the 
success  of  some  of  his  finest  experiments 
— must  have  been  invented  before  the 
year  1800,  as  it  was  described,  we  think, 
in  Nicholson's  "  Philosophical  Journal" 
some  time  during  that  year.  The  results 
of  these  enquiries,  in  which  he  was  so 
much  aided  by  this  exquisite  instrument, 
were  published  to  the  world  in  1804,  in 
his  celebrated  "Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Propogation  of  Heat."  The  experimental 
devices  and  remarkable  discoveries  which 
distinguished  this  publication,  far  more 
than  atone  for  its  great  defects  of  method, 
its  very  questionable  theories,  and  its  trans- 
gressions against  that  simplicity  of  style 
which  its  aspiring  author  rather  spurned 
than  was  unable  to  exemplify,  but  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  quahty  pecuharly 
indispensable  to  the  communication  of 
scientific  knowledge.  The  work  was 
honoured,  on  the  following  year,  by  the 
unanimous  adjudication  to  its  author,  by 
the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society,  of  the 
Eumford  Medals,  appropriated  to  reward 
dLscoveries  in  that  province,  whose  nature 
and  limits  he  had  so  much  illustrated  and 
extended.  The  year  just  alluded  to  (1805) 
must,  on  other  accounts,  be  ever  viewed  as 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Mr  Leslie's  life, 
and  we  fear  we  must  add,  in  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  persecution  of  the  followers  of 
science.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  Mathematical  Chair  in  our 
University,  and  that  our  Church  Courts 
were  disturbed  and  contaminated  by  an  un- 
warrantable attempt  to  annul  that  election. 
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Cut  we  gladly  pnss  from  this  humiliating 
uxhibition  to  pursue  the  more  grateful 
theme  fiuTiishcd  by  that  course  of  experi- 
mental discovery,  by  which  Mr  Leslie 
conferred  new  lustre  on  that  celebrated 
seminary,  from  which  sumo  mis;;uiik-d  sons 
of  the  Churcli  woulil  have  cast  hiiij  furth  as 
an  unworthy  intrmhr.  It  wa^i  in  ISIO,  we 
think,  that  he  arrived,  tlirc.iiyli  the  assis- 
tance of  another  of  his  ingenious  contriv- 
ances—his hygrometer— at  the  discovery  of 
that  singularly  beautiful  process  of  artilicial 
congelation,  which  enabled  him  to  convert 
water  and  mercury  into  ice.  We  happened 
to  witness  tlie  consummation  of  the  dis- 
coverv — at  least  of  tlle  pevforuianee  of  one 
of  the  first  successful  repetitious  of  the  pro- 
cess Ijy  wliich  it  was  elfected  ;  and  we  sliall 
never  forget  the  joy  and  elation  which 
beamed  on  the  face  of  the  discoverer,  aa, 
with  his  characteristic  good  nature,  he  pa- 
tiently ex]  Jained  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
been  led  to  it.  ^  We  felt,  on  hu.kine  :., .  :,,M 
listening  to  him,  albeit  not  Ii:i|'  ■  i  J 
verbal  exposition  even  of  his  own  < 
how  noble  and  elevating  must  U-  ,ii^  ..ri  -i 
faction  derived  from  thus  acquiring  a  miis- 
tery  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  enabling 
man,  weak  and  finite  as  he  is,  to  reproduce 
some  of  her  wondrous  works.  Mr  Leslie 
was  removed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  1819,  on  the  death  of  Professor 
Playf.air.  He  had  previoitely  iHibhshed  his 
"  Elementsot  Geometry,"  andan  "  Account 
of  Experiments  and  Instruments  depending 
on  the  Relation  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Mois- 
ture." Of  his  "  Elements  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy," afterwards  compiled  for  the  use 
of  his  class,  only  one  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished. He  wrote,  besides  the  works  men- 
tioned, some  admirable  articles  in  "The 
Edinburgh  Review,"  and  several  very 
valuable  treatises  on  different  branches  of 
Physics,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "Ency- 
clopEedia  Britannica."  His  last,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  his  best  and  most  interesting 
compositions,  was  'a  "Discourse  on  the 
History  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science,"  during  the  eighteenth  century,  pre- 
fixed to  the  seventh  edition  of  that  National 
Encyclopeedia.  He  received  the  honoOT  of 
knighthood,  on  the  suggestion,  we  beheve, 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, we  think,  for  any  intelligent  and 
well-constituted  mind  to  review  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  man  without  a  strong 
feeUng  of  admiration  for  his  inventive 
genius  and  vigorous  powers,  and  respect  tor 
that  extensive  knowledge,  wdiich  his  active 
curiosity,  his  various  reading,  and  his 
happy  memory  had  enabled  him  to  attain. 
Some  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  same 
walks  of  science  may  have  excelled  him  in 
profundity  of  understanding,  in  philosophi- 
cal caution,  and  in  logical  accuracy  ;  but  we 
doubt  if  any  .surpassed  him,  whilst  he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  surpassed  many,  in  that 
creative  faculty — one  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  of  nature's  gifts — which  leads  and  is 
necessary  to  discovery,  though  not  all- 
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sufficient  of  itself  for  the  formation  of  safe 
conclusions  ;  or  in  that  subtilty  and  reach 
of  discernment  which  seizes  the  finest  and 
least  obvious  relations  among  the  objects  of 
science— which  elicits  the  hidden  secrets  of 
nature,  and  ministers  to  new  combinationa 
of  her  powers.  There  were  some  flaws,  it 
must  be  allowed,  in  the  mind  of  this  memor. 
able  person.  He  strangely  undervalued 
some  branches  of  philosophical  enquiry  of 
high  importance  in  the  curcle  of  human 
knowledge.  His  credulity  in  matters  of 
ordin.ary  life  w,as,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
conspicuous  as  his  tendency  to  scepticism 
in  science.  It  h.as  been  profoundly  re- 
markeil  by  Mr  Dugald  Stuart,  that  "al- 
though   the    mathematician    m.ay  be   pre- 


from  going  far 
5  to  which  his  em  irs 
apt  to  be  revolted 
in  other  matters." 
,"  he  adds,  "m.athe- 


In;  .11  1,111,.  Ii;i\>'  I  ■>  -U  !,^l  Id  accpuescc  m  con- 

■   ,1         •    .  -    ::-::.■   liidcus  to  men  of 
1  -    :e  tiling  of  the  same 

i..i]M  \.;,~  '  l-i  1  \-:i',ii;  ill  the  mind  of  this 
distinguislied  mathematician,  for  such  also 
he  was.  He  was  apt,  too,  to  run  into  some 
startUng  hypotheses,  from  an  unwan-ant- 
able  apphcation  of  mathematical  principles 
to  subjects  altogether  foreign  to  them  ;  as 
when  he  finds  an  analogy  between  cu-culat- 
ing  decimals  and  the  lengthened  cycles  of 
the  seasons.  In  all  his  writing's,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  his  Last  considerable 
performance — even  in  the  sober  held  of  pmre 
mathematics — there  is  a  constant  straining 
after  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn,"  and  a  love  of  abstract,  and  figurative, 
and  novel  modes  of  exjiressiion,  whichhas  ex- 
posed them  to  just  criticism  by  impartial 
judges,  and  to  some  puny  fault-finding  by 
others  more  willing  to  carp  at  defects  than 
to  point  out  the  merits  which  redeem  them. 
But  when  even  severe  criticism  has  said  its 
worst,  it  must  lie  allowed  that  genius  has 
struck  its  captivating  imiiress  deep  and 
wide  over  .all  bis  wiiliS.      His  more  airy 

demin  '  .1-itein.struments,  and 

his    ■111  I         i    ,  iititul    experimental 

combiii.iiiiiii-i.  \m:]  evil-  attest  the  faithful- 
ness of  bis  mind,  .and  continue  to  act  as 
helps  to  further  discovery.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  extent  and  excursiveness  of 
his  reading.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a 
man  of  so  much  invention,  and  who  himself 
valued  the  inventive  above  all  the  other 
powers,  possessing  so  vast  a  store  of  learned 
and  curious  information.  His  reading  ex- 
tended to  every  nook  and  comer,  however 
oliscure,  which  books  have  touched  upon. 
He  w.as  a  lover,  too,  and  that  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  of  what  is  commonly  called  anec- 
dote. Though  he  did  not  shine  in  mixetl 
society,  and  was  latterly  unfitted  by  a  con- 
siderable degi-ee  of  deafnsss,  for  enjoying  it, 
his  conversation,  when  seated  with  one  or 
two,  was  highly  entertaining.  It  had  no 
repartee,  and  no  fine  terms  of  any  kind,  but 
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it  had  a  strongly  original  and  racy  caste, 
and  replete  with  etriking  remarks  and 
curious  information.  Our  readers  will  have 
perceivetl  that,  much  as  we  admire  the 
genius  and  talents  of  the  subject  of  this 
hasty  sketch,  we  are  not  writing  an  indis- 
criminate eulogy  upon  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter. His  memory  requires  nothing  such  to 
ensure  due  concern  for  his  loss,  or  to  assuage 
the  feelings  of  surviving  friends.  He  had 
faults,  no  doubt,  as  all  "  of  woman  horn" 
have ;  and  we  have  heard  enough  of  them 
in  our  time  from  some  who,  it  may  be,  have 
more.  He  had  prejudices,  of  which  it  would 
have  been  better  to  be  rid  ;  he  was  not  over 
fcharitable  in  his  views  of  human  virtue ; 
and  he  was  not  quite  so  ready,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  do  justice  to  kindred  merit  as  was 
to  be  expected  in  so  ardent  a  worshipper  of 
genius.  But  his  faults  were  far  more  than 
compensated  by  his  many  good  qualities— 
by  his  constant  equanimity,  his  cheerful- 
ness, his  simplicity  of  character  almost  in- 
fantile, his  straightforwardness,  his  perfect 
freedom  from  affectation,  and,  above  all, 
his  unconquerable  good  nature.  He  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  placable  of  human 
beings  ;  and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  he 
generally  had  a  steady  eye,  in  hia  worldly 
course,  to  his  own  interest,  it  cannot  be 
denied  th.at  he  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
warm  and  good  friend,  .and  a  relation  on 
whose  affection.ate  assistance  a  firm  reliance 
could  ever  be  pl.aced. 

LINDSAY,  TheFashltop.— Thename 
of  this  noble  Scottish  family  has  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  Scot- 
land was  an  Anglo-Norman  Baron  named 
Walter  De  Lindsay,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  D.avid  I.  Their  original  possessions 
appear  to  h-ave  been  at  Ercildun,  now  Earl- 
ston,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  iit  Crawfortl  in 
Clydesdale ;  but  they  speedily  e.\tended 
themselves  into  H.iddington,  Forfar,  Fife, 
and  most  of  the  Lowl.and  counties  in  Scot- 
land, multiplied  into  numerous  branches, 
attiiined  high  dignities  both  in  church  and 
state,  .and  vast  influence  in  the  country. 
They  were  zealous  .adherents  of  Wall.ace  .and 
Bruce.  One  of  them  .assisted  at  the  slaughter 
of  the  Red  C!omyn  ;  .another  perished  in  the 
battle  of  Kirkencliflfe ;  and  no  fewer  thiin 
80  gentlemen  of  their  name  are  said  to  have 
fallen  .at  Dupplin,  fighting  against  Ealliol. 
The  ancient  b.all.ad  on  the  b.attle  of  Atter- 
bum  makes  special  mention  of  the  v.al<iur  of 
' '  the  Lindsays  light  and  gay ; "  and  Froissart 
commemor.ates  a  g.alLant  adventure  of  Sir 
John  Lindsay  at  that  famous  fight.  The 
family  were  enobled  in  the  person  of  Sir 
David  Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  a  celebrated 
warrior  and  most  .accomplished  knight,  who 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Robert  II.,  and  w.os  created  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford in  1398.  David,  third  cai-1,  was  the 
ally  of  the  E.arl  of  Douglas  in  his  struggle 
against  the  King,  and  was  killed  just  be- 
fore the  b.attle  of  Arbroath  in  1441),  while 
endeavouring    to    reconcile    the    Lindsays 


and  the  OgUvics,  who  had  qB.arrclled. 
Alexander,  fourth  carl,  sumamed  the  Tiger 
Earl,  from  the  ferocity  of  his  character, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  E.arl  of 
Dauglas  and  Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  to 
dethrone  the  King ;  but  after  the  murder 
of  Douglfis,  he  w.o-s  defeated  by  the  Royal 
Lieutenant  Huntly  at  the  b.attle  of  Brechin, 
in  1452.  His  estates  were  forfeited  ;  but  on 
his  submission  and  surrender  he  was  par- 
doned, through  the  intercession  of  Bishop 
Kennedy.  David,  fifth  tarl,  his  son,  be- 
came the  most  powerful  m.an  of  his  family, 
acquired  theheredit.ary  Sheriffdom  of  Angus, 
was  .apjiointed  Keeper  of  Berwick  and  High 
Admiral,  Master  of  the  Household,  Lord 
Ch,amberlain,  Joint  High  Justiciary,  and 
for  twenty  ye.ars  was  employed  in  almost 
every  embassy  and  public  negotiation  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Scotl.and. 
He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  James  TIL 
against  his  rebel  b.arons,  and,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  was  created  Duke  of  M  on- 
trose.  After  the  defeat  .and  de.ath  of  that 
unfortunate  monajch,  the  Duke  suffered 
severely  for  his  loyalty.  His  son  John, 
sixth  earl,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
duke,  fell  at  Flodden.  In  the  gre.at  struggle 
between  the  Protest.ants  and  the  Romanists 
at  the  Reformation,  the  elder  br,anch  of  the 
Lindsays  espoused  the  Romish  side,  and 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  intrigues  .and 
plots  of  that  pfirty  during  the  reigns  of 
M.ary  .and  J.ames  VI.  They  were  Royalists, 
too,  in  the  gre.at  civil  war,  and  were  ulti- 
mately involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  cause 
which  they  h.ad  embr.aced.  The  Byres 
branch  of  the  Linds.ays  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  house,  and  succeeded  them  in  the 
Gr.awford  title.  John,  sixth  Lord  Lindsay 
of  the  Byres,  waa  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
a  man  of  stera  character.  It  was  he  "  whoso  ' 
iron  eye  beheld  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain" 
when  he  assisted  in  extracting  from  her  the 
resignation  of  her  crown  at  Lochleven. 
His  son  James,  seventh  Lord  Lindsay,  was 
"  a  man  of  great  t.alent,  supple,  subtle,  and 
ambitious,"  but  a  g.allant  soldier  and  an  ac- 
complished scholar.  Earl  John,  his  son. 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Earldom  of 
Crawford  on  the  extinction  of  the  elder 
branch,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  B.alcarras 
family,  who  were  nearer  in  blood.  He  held 
the  offices  of  High  Tre.asOTer  of  Scotland 
and  President  of  the  Parliament,  and  w.os 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  moder,ate 
Presbyterians  tluring  the  civil  war.  His 
son  William,  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  m.ailo 
Pi-esident  of  the  Parliament  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1G88,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  and  w.as  the  most  active  .agent  in 
effecting  the  overthrow  of  Eiiiscopacy.  H  is 
grandson  John,  twentictli  Earl  of  L'rawfurd, 
a  distinguished  military  officur,  was  lioni  in 
1702.  After  completing  his  eilucation  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  spout  two 
years  at  a  milit.ary  academy  in  Paris.  In 
1726  he  was  ajipointed  to  a  comp.any  in  the 
Scots  Greys.  He  served  a  campaign  as  a 
vohmteer  with  the  Imperi.al   army  under 
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Princo  Eufe'eue,  and  subscfiUBUtly  fought 
uuiiur  Guueriil  Munich  in  the  war  between 
liusaia  aud  Turkey  in  17;{8,  and  ao((uired 
groat  distinction  forhis  courage  and  activity. 
At  the  close  of  the  cam|)aign  lie  rejointdthe 
Imperialists,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ki-otska 
wjw  de^ijerately  wounded  by  a  musket  ball, 
whii:h  broke  his  thigh  bone,  and  caused  him 
tlie  most  dreadful  agony.  From  the  etl'ects 
of  tliis  wouml  he  never  completely  recovered. 
In  17.i'J  ho  was  made  Adjiitaiit-CIonoral,  aud 
obtained  tllo  ooialuaild  ••!'  tllo  lilaok  Watch, 
asthe-lL'ud  lii-lilaiid  JJo-iineut  was  then 
termed.  In  1717  ho  was  appointod  to  the 
command  of  the  Scots  Urcj-s,  and  ultimately 
ro.sc  to  the  raids  of  Lientcnaut-Ueiieral.  lu 
1743  he  joined  the  Eriti-sh  army  hi  Flanders 
under  llarehal  .Stair.  His  "  nublc  aud  wise" 
conduct  .It  the  battle  of  Dottiiigoii  received 
special  commendation  ;  and  at  Foutonoy  he 
covered  the  retreat  with  great  gallantry. 
Though  his  wound  troubled  bun  much,  and 
though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife,  the  Iwautiful  Lady  Jean  Murray, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  jVthol,  before  she 
had  completed  her  twentieth  year,  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  with  the  army  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Ai.v-la-ChapeUe.  On 
his  return  to  Loudon  his  wound  liroke  out 
for  tile  twenty-ninth  time,  ami  ho  oxiiiioi.! 
on  Christmas  day,  1740,  aged  forty-so\ou. 
Lord  Crawford  was  as  much  beloved  for  his 
amiability,  as  he  was  admired  for  his  great 
talent,  mihtary  skill,  and  elegant  mauuers. 
His.  countrymen  regarded  him  as  "  the  most 
generous,  the  most  gallant,  the  bravest,  and 
the  finest  nobleman  of  his  time."  The 
Byres  Una  of  the  Lindsays  terminated  in 
1808,  on  the  death  of  George,  twenty -second 
Earl  of  Crawford.  The  Balcan-es  branch 
of  the  family,  which  descended  fi-om  David 
Lindsay  of  Edsell,  ninth  Earl  of  Crawford, 
has  produced  a  great  number  of  statesmen, 
judges,  and  soldiers ;  and  continues  still  to 
flourish.  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  or  Barnard, 
authoress  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  belonged 
to  this  house.  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres,  has  made  good  his  title  to  the  ancient 
family  honours,  and  is  now  twenty-fourth 
Earl  of  Crawford.  The  Lindsays  of  Craw- 
ford and  Balcarres  were  second  only  to  the 
Jioyal  Stuarts.  The  Earldom  of  Crawford, 
like  those  of  Orkney,  Douglas,  March,  &c., 
formed  a  petty  principality,  an  "  imperium 
in  imperio."  The  earls  afteeted  a  Royal 
State,— held  then- courts, — had  then' heralds, 
and  assumed  the  style  of  jiriuces.  The 
magnificence  kept  up  in  the  Castle  of  Fin- 
haven  befitted  a  great  potentate.  The  Earl 
was  waited  on  by  pages  of  noble  birth, 
trained  up  under  his  eye  as  aspirants  fur  the 
honours  of  chivalry.  He  had  his  domestic 
officers,  all  of  them  gentlemen  of  quality  ; 
his  chamberlain,  chaplains,  secretary,  chief- 
marshal,  and  armour  bearer.  The  property 
that  supported  this  expense  was  very  con- 
Biderable.  The  EarLs  of  Crawford  p.jssosbod 
more  than  twenty  great  baronies  and  hud- 
ships,  aud  many  other  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Fife,  ForfajT,  Perth,  Kincardine,  Aber- 


deen, Inverness,  Banff,  Lanark,  Dumfries, 
Kircudbright,  and  Wigton.  The  family 
alliances  were  of  a  dignity  to  this  high  estate. 
Thrice  did  the  heads  of  this  great  house 
match  immediately  with  Royalty.  Such 
was  the  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
and  such  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  gran- 
deur of  his  alliauces  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth,  and  hfteoiith  centuries.  Let  us  now 
contemplate  the  fortunes  of  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  this  illustrious  race  in  the 

'Jth  of  February  1G.S1,  died,  a  prisoner  in 
Eduiburgh  Castle,  David,  twelfth  Earl  of 
CrawfortU  Iteckless,  prodigal,  aud  despe- 
rate, he  had  alienated  the  i  possessions  of  his 
earldom,  so  as  to  reduce  the  family  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  He  had  no  sous,  and,  to 
prevent  furtlier  delapidation,  the  agnates  of 
the  house  determined,  in  solemn  counsel,  to 
imi>rison  him  for  life.  Ho  was  accordingly 
confined,  the  victim  of  his  own  foUy,  and  of 
this  family  conspiracy,  in  the  Castle  of 
Edmbm-gh  until  liis  death.  He  left  an 
oidy  orphan  child,  the  Lady  Jean,  hen-ess 
of  the  hue  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  This 
wretched  girl,  destitute  aud  uncared  for, 
was  doomed  to  undergo  the  deepest  humiha- 
tioii.  She  received  no  education,  and  was 
allowed  to  run  about  little  better  than  a 
tinker  or  a  gipsy  ;  she  eloped  with  a  com- 
mon crier,  aud  at  one  period  lived  entirely 
by  mendicancy,  as  a  sturdy  begg.ir  or 
"  tramp."  The  case  of  this  high-boru 
pauper  was  made  known  to  Kiug  Charles 
the  Seccmd  soon  after  the  liestoration,  and 
that  monarch  very  kindly  granted  her  a 
pension  of  a-hundred-a-y car- -then  a  very 
considerable  sum— in  consideration  of  her 
illustrious  birth,  so  that  she  must  have 
ended  her  days  in  pecuniary  comfort,  at  all 
events  ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  miserable  habits  she  had  acquired  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  the  enjoyment  of 
her  amended  position.  In  little  more  than 
a  century  after  the  death  of  the  spendthrift, 
the  impiisoned  Lord  -  in  the  year  1744 — 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  capacity  of 
hostkf  in  an  inn  at  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  David  Lindsay,  late  of  EdzeU,  un- 
questionably head  of  the  great  house  of 
Lindsay  ;  and  Lord  Lindsay,  as  representa- 
tive of  David  and  Ludovic,  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford. It  would  be  tedious  to  explain  how 
the  earldom  had  gone  to  another  branch, 
but  such  is  the  fact ;  and  provided  the  claim 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Montrose  brought  for- 
ward by  the  present  Earl  of  Crawford  were 
sustamed,  the  iioor  hostler  would  be  one  in 
the  series  of  the  premier  Dukes  of  Scotland. 
One  daj',  this  David  Lindsay,  ruined  and 
broken-hearted,  departed  from  EdzeU  Castle, 
unobserved  and  unattended.  He  said  fare- 
well to  no  one,  and  turning  round  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  old  towers,  he  drew  a  long 
sigh  aud  wejit.  He  was  never  more  seen  in 
the  place  of  his  ancestors.  With  the  wreck 
,  he  bought  a  small  estate,  on 
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less  and  houseless  outcast  retired  to  the 
Orkney  Islands,  where  he  became  hostler  in 
the  Kirkwall  Inn  !  The  Earldom  of  Craw- 
ford is  now  most  worthily  possessed  by  the 
true  head  of  the  great  house  of  Lindsay,  the 
Earl  of  Balcarres,  whose  ample  fortune 
enables  him  to  maintain  the  splendour  of 
its  dignity,  while  his  worth  and  high  charac- 
ter add  lustre  to  its  name.  His  learned  and 
accompHshed  son.  Lord  Lindsay,  has  re- 
corded the  heroic  deeds  and  varying  for- 
tunes of  his  race  in  a  work,  every  page  of 
which  reflects  his  own  chivalrous  character, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  enlivened  by  a 
charming  fancy  and  a  powerful  wit ;  this 
historical  research  has  moreover  made  it  a 
most  valuable,  or  rather  indispensable,  ac- 
quisition to  the  Ubrary  of  every  Scottish 
gentleman. 

LINDSAY,  Lady  Anne  or  Behnard, 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eight  sous  .and 
three  daughters,  bom  to  James,  Earl  of 
Balcarres,  by  his  spouse  Ann  Dalrymple,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  of  Castle- 
ton,  Bart.  She  was  bom  at  Balcarres,  in 
Eife,  on  the  8th  of  December  1750.  In- 
heriting a  large  portion  of  the  shrewdness 
long  possessed  by  the  old  family  of  Lindsay, 
and  a  share  of  talent  from  her  mother,  who 
was  a  person  of  singular  energy,  though 
somewhat  capricious  in  temper.  Lady 
Anne  evinced,  at  an  early  age,  an  uncom- 
mon amount  of  sagacity.  Fortunate  in 
having  her  talents  well  directed,  and  n.itu- 
rally  inclined  towards  the  acquisition  of 
learning,  she  soon  liegau  to  devote  herself 
to  useful  reading,  and  even  to  literary  com- 
isition.  The  hiL;hIy  jjciinihir  ballad  of 
Auld  Robin  C4ray"  was  written  when  she 
had  only  attained  her  twenty-first  year. 
According  to  her  own  narrative,  communi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  she  had  expe- 
rienced loneliness  on  the  marriage  of  her 
younger  sister,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  London,  and  had  sought  relief  from 
a  state  of  soUtude  by  attempting  the  com- 
position of  song.  An  old  Scottish  melody, 
sung  by  an  eccentric  female,  an  attendant 
on  Lady  Balcarres,  w.as  connected  with 
words  uusuitable  to  the  plaintive  nature  of 
the  air,  and,  with  the  design  of  siipplpng 
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the  defect,  she  formed  tl: 
"Auld  Robin  Gr.ay."  The  hero  of  tlie 
ballad  was  the  old  herdsman  at  Balcarres. 
To  the  members  of  her  own  family  Lady 
Anne  only  communicated  lier  new  liallad— 
Bcrupulously  concealing  the  fact  of  .author- 
shij)  from  others,  "  perceiving  the  shjTiess 
it  created  in  tliose  who  covdd  write  notliing. '' 
While  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  Earl 
of  Balcarres  died,  and  the  Dow.ager  Coun- 
tess having  taken  up  her  resilience  in  Edin- 
burgh, Lady  Ann  experienced  increased 
means  of  acquainting  herself  with  the  world 
of  letters.     At  her  mntli.>v'=   re-"l.-)i.-  «h.' 
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moved  to  London,  where  she  foi 
acquaintance  of  the  principal  personages 
then  occupying  the  literary  and  jwhtical 
arena,  such  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Dundas, 
and  Windham.  She  also  became  known  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  continued  to  en- 
tertain for  her  the  highest  respect.  In  1793, 
she  married  Andrew  Barnard,  Esq.,  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  afterwards 
Secretary  under  Lord  Macartney,  Governor 
of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Cape, 
and  had  meilitated  a  voy.age  to  New  South 
Wales,  that  she  might  minister,  by  her 
benevolent  counsels,  tiiwards  thereformation 
of  the  convicts  there  exiled.  On  the  death 
of  her  husband,  in  1S07,  she  a^ain  resided 
with  her  widowed  sister,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet, tiU  the  year  1S12,  when,  on  the  mai'- 
ri.age  of  her  sister  to  Sir  James  Burges,  she 
occupied  a  house  of  her  own,  and  continued 
to' reside  in  Berkeley  Square  till  the  period 
of  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of 
May  1825.  To  entire  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, amiability  of  manners,  and  kindliness 
of  heart,  Anne  Barnard  added  the  more 
substantial,  and,  in  females,  the  more  un- 
common quality  of  eminent  devotion  to 
intellectual  labour.  Literature  had  been 
her  favourite  pursuit  from  childhood  ;  and 
even  in  advanced  hfe,  when  her  residence 
was  the  constant  resort  of  her  numerous 
relatives,  she  contrived  to  find  leisure  for 
occasional  Uterary  reunions,  while  her  fore- 
noons were  universally  occupied  in  mental 
improvement.  She  maintained  a  corres- 
pondence with  several  of  her  brilliant  con- 
temporaries, and,  in  her  more  advanced 
years,  composed  an  interesting  narrative  of 
family  memoirs.  She  was  skUled  in  the  use 
of  the  Jiencil,  and  sketched  scenery  with 
effect.  In  conversation  she  w.as  .acknow- 
ledged to  excel ;  and  her  stories  and  anec- 
dotes were  a  source  of  delight  tn  htr  friends. 
She  w.as  devotedly  pious,  and  singularly 
benevolent.  She  was  liberal  in  sentiment, 
ch.aritable  to  the  indigent,  and  sparing  of 
the  feelings  of  others.  Every  cii'cle  was 
charmed  by  her  presence  ;  by  her  condes- 
cension she  inspired  the  dittideut,  and  she 
banished  dulness  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
humour.  Her  countenance,  it  should  be 
added,  wore  a  pleasant  and  animated  ex- 
pression, and  her  figure  was  modelled  with 
the  utmost  elegance  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
Her  sister,  Lady  Margaret  Fordyce,  was 
eminently  beautiful.  The  iiMjiularity  ob- 
tained by  the  ballad  "f  "  Auld  llobin  Gray" 
has  seldom  been  execeded  in  the  history  of 
.any  other  metrical  couipnsltion.  It  was 
sung  in  every  fashionable  circle,  as  well  as 
by  the  ballad-singers,  from  Land's-end  to 
John  o'Groat's  ;  w.as  j-.rinted  in  every  col- 
lectinu  of  national  songs,  and  drew  tears 
fnmi  our  military  countrymen  both  in 
-Vni.riea  and  India.  At  length,  in  her 
il  I  sLventy-third  year,  and  upwards  of  half-a- 
rt, ri'ntury  after  the  period  of  its  composition, 
\\ho  I  the  author  vokuitai-ily  made  avowaj  of  the 
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authorsliip  of  the  balWl  and  its  sequel. 
.She  wrote  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom 
she  was  acquainted,  requesting  him  to  in- 
form his  personal  friend,  the  author  of 
"  Waverley,"  that  she  was  indeed  the 
authoress.  She  enclosed  a  copy  to  Sir  Walter, 
written  in  her  own  hand  ;  and,  with  her 
consent,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
he  printed  "  Auld  Robin  Gray"  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  "iSannatyne  Club."  The 
second  part  has  not  acquired  such  decided 
popularity,  and  it  has  not  often  been  pub- 
lished with  it  in  former  collections.  Of  the 
fact  of  its  inequality  the  accompUshed  autho- 
ress was  fully  aware  ;  she  wrote  it  simply 
to  gratify  the  desu-e  of  her  venerable  mother, 
who  often  wished  to  know  how  the  unlucky 
business  of  Jessie  and  Jamie  ended.  The 
Countess,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  much 
gratified  by  the  popularity  of  the  ballad, 
and  although  she  seems,  out  of  respect  to 
lier  daughter's  feelings,  to  have  retained  the 
secret,  she  could  not  resist  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  it  to  her  friends.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  defective 
point  was  a  certain  want  of  decision,  which 
not  only  led  to  her  declining  many  distin- 
guished and  adv.xutageous  offers  for  her 
hand,  but  tended,  in  some  measure,  to 
deiirive  her  of  posthumous  fame.  Illustra- 
tive of  tile  latter  fact,  it  has  been  recorded 
that,  having  entrusted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
a  volume  of  lyrics,  composed  by  herself  and 
by  others  of  the  noble  house  of  Lindsay, 
with  ]iermission  to  give  it  to  the  world,  she 
withi-lrew  her  consent  after  the  compositions 
had  been  printed  in  a  quarto  volume,  and 
were  juet  on  the  eve  of  being  published. 
The  copies  of  the  work,  wliich  was  entitled 
"  Lays  of  the  Lindsays,"  .appear  to  have 
been  destroyed.  One  lyric  only  has  been 
recovered,  beginning — "  Why  tarries  my 
love?"  It  is  printed  a«  the  composition  of 
Latly  Anne  Barnard,  in  a  note  a]ipended  to 
the  latest  edition  of  "Johnson's  Musical 
Museum,"  by  Mr  E.  K.  Sharpe,  who  trans- 
I.ited  it  from  the  "  Scots  Magazine"  for 
May  1805.  The  popular  song  "Logic  o' 
Buchan,"  sometime  attributed  to  Lady 
Anne,  in  the  collections,  did  not  proceed 
from  her  pen,  but  was  composed  by  Geoi-ge 
Halket,  parochial  schoolmaster  ot  Kathen, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  With  the  exception  of  Pin- 
kerton,  every  writer  on  Scottish  poetry  and 
song  has  awarded  it  a  tribute  of  commenda- 
tion. "  The  elegant  and  accomplished 
authoress,"  says  Ititsun,  "  has,  in  this 
beautiful  iiroduotion,  to  all  that  tenderness 
and  simplicity  for  which  the  Scottish  song 
has  been  so  much  celebrated,  united  a  deU- 
cacy  of  e.\i)ression  which  it  never  before 
attained."  "Auld  Eobin  Gray,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  is  that  real  pastoral  which 
is  worth  all  the  dialogues  which  Corydon 
and  PhiUis  have  had  together,  from  the 
days  of  Theocritus  downwards."  During  a 
long  lifetime,  till  within  two  years  of  her 
death.  Lady  Anne  Barn.ard  resisted  every 
temptation   to  declare  herself  the  author  of 


the  popular  ballad,  thus  evincing  her  deter- 
mination not  to  have  the  secret  wrested  from 
her  till  she  chose  to  divulge  it.  Some  of 
those  inducements  may  be  enumerated. 
The  extreme  popidarity  of  the  ballad  might 
have  proved  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  the 
disclosure  ;  but,  apart  from  the  considera- 
tion, a  very  fine  tune  had  been  put  to  it  by 
a  doctor  of  music,  a  romance  had  been 
founded  upon  it  by  a  man  of  eminence  ;  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  play,  of  an  opera, 
and  of  a  pantomime ;  it  had  been  claimed 
by  others,  a  sequel  had  been  written  to  it 
by  some  scribbler,  who  professed  to  have 
composed  the  whole  ballad  ;  it  had  been 
assigned  an  antiquity  far  beyond  the  author's 
time,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  had  made 
it  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  the 
author  had  been  advertised  for  in  the  public 
prints,  a  reward  being  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery. Never  before  had  such  general 
interest  been  exhibited  respecting  any  com- 
position in  Scottish  verse.  In  the  "  Pirate," 
pubhshed in  1823,  theauthorof  "Waverley" 
had  compared  the  condition  of  Minny  to 
that  of  Jeanie  Gray,  in  the  words  of  Lady 
Anne,  in  a  sequel  which  she  had  published 
to  the  original  ballad  : — 


She  thought  it  content,  but  her  cheek  it  grew 

And  she  droop'd  like  a  snowdrop  broke  down 
by  the  hail." 

The  following  anecdote  appears  in  Mr 
Couolly's  "  Life  of  Bishop  Low"  : — "Bishop 
Low,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  IBalcarres  family  for  sixty  years,  and 
who  was  treated  more  like  a  kinsman  than 
a  visitor,  gave  a  curious  account  of  the 
ballad,  which  was  to  this  etfeet— "  Robm 
Gray,"  so  called  from  its  being  the  name  of 
the  old  herdsman  at  Balcarres,  was  pro- 
duced soon  after  the  close  of  the  year  1771. 
Lady  Margaret  Lindsay  had  married  and 
accompanied  her  husband  to  London.  Lady 
Anne  was  melancholy,  and  endeavoured  to 
amuse  herself  by  attempting  a  few  poetical 
trifles.  There  was  one  ancient  Scottish 
melody  of  which  Lady  Anne  was  very  fond ; 
a  dependant  used  to  sing  it  to  a  qaint  old 
song,  and  her  Ladyshi])  wished  to  adapt  the 
air  to  different  words,  and  to  give  to  its 
plaintive  tones  some  little  history  of  virtuous 
distress  in  hmnble  life,  such  as  might  suit 
it.  While  attempting  to  effect  this  in  her 
closet.  Lady  Anne  called  to  her  little  sister, 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady  Hardwicke, 
who  was  the  only  person  near  her — "  I  have 
been  writing  a  ballad,  my  dear ;  I  am  op- 
pressing my  heroine  with  many  misfortunes. 
I  have  already  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea,  and 
broken  her  father's  arm,  and  made  her 
mother  fall  sick,  and  given  her  Auld  Robin 
Gray  for  a  lover ;  but  I  wish  to  load  her 
with  a  fifth  sorrow  in  the  four  lines,  poor 
thing,  help  me  to  one,  I  pray."  "  Steal  the 
cow,   sister  Anne,"  s.aid  Elizabeth.      The 
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cow  was  immediately  lifted  by  the  fair 
authoress,  and  the  song  completed. 

LINDSAY,  The  Right  Rev.  Chakles, 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  was  the  sixth  son  of 
James,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  and  was  boru 
in  1756.  Dr  Lindsay  was  appointed  to  the 
See  of  Kildare  in  1804,  and  nad  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  revenues  for  forty-two  years, 
which  amounted  to  about  £6000  per  annum. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
became  Bishop  of  Kildare  at  Bishop  Lind- 
say's death,  and  the  temporalities  thereof, 
■ft-ith  those  of  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church 
(a  dignity  also  held  by  Dr  Lindsay)  were 
vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  Ireland.  Under  the  same  Act,  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick,  Dr  Pakenham,  became, 
without  installation  or  ceremony.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  without  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  which  became  vested  in  the 
Archbishop  of  DubUu.  Dr  Lindsay  was  a 
genial,  warm-hearted,  benevolent  man,  dis- 
tinguished for  shrewdness  and  strong  good 
sense,  and  those  mental  qualities  which  he 
liossessed,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  were 
brought  to  bear  predominantly  on  the  sub- 
jects of  reUgion.  He  died  at  Glasneven, 
near  Dublin,  on  Saturday  the  8th  of  August 
18-46. 

LINDSAY,  The  Right  Hon.  Eliza- 
beth, Dowager  Countess  of  Hardwicke, 
daughter  of  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres, 
was  bom  on  the  11th  October  1763,  and 
died  on  2Gth  May  1858,  in  her  ninety-sixth 
year.  Everybody  feels  an  interest  in  a  case 
of  extraordinary  longevity,  even  if  it  be  a 
daily  labourer  who  has  never  been  out  of 
sight  of  the  old  church  spire  under  whose 
shadow  he  was  bom  -  how  much  more  in- 
teresting, then,  is  it,  when  the  party  is  of  a 
high  rank  in  life,  aud  who  did  or  might 
know  the  actors  in  mighty  dramas,  and  who 
,  at  auyrate,  an  intelligent  spectator  of 


years  since,  whose  long  life,  touching  at  its 
beginning  on  another  long  life,  •  brought 
points  of  time  together  which  commonly 
seem  separated  by  impassable  spaces.  She 
was  born  in  1763,  and  was,  consequently, 
only  ninety -five  years  old ;  but  her  father, 
the  Scotch  Earl  of  Balcarres,  having  been 
well  stricken  in  years  at  the  time  of  her 
birth,  their  two  lives  extended  back  to  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  sounds  queerly  enough  to  hear 
that  a  person  lately  dead  could  speak  of  her 
father  as  having  been  "out  in  the  Fifteen" 
(1715)  with  Lord  Derwentwater  and  For- 
ster,  and  having  been  begged  o£F  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough !  And  yet 
such  was  the  fact.  Aud  not  only  so,  but 
her  grandfather,  having  been  born  in  1649, 
the  three  lives  of  grandfather,  son,  and 
granddaughter,  stretched  over  a  period  of 
209  years.  And  when  her  grandmother  was 
married,  Charles  11.  gave  away  the  bride  ! 
This  venerable  lady  must  have  had  a  chance 
at  some  pietty  good  company  in  her  own 


time.  Pitt,  the  younger,  was  four  years  old 
when  she  was  born  ;  Fox,  a  young  pickle  of 
fourteen ;  Sheridan,  a  not  particularly  clever 
lad  of  twelve,  so  that  they  were  strictly  her 
contemporaries  ;  Burke  was  turned  of 
thirty,  but  the  most  brilliant  part  of  hia 
public  life  was  passed  after  she  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him  ;  she  was  twenty- 
one  years  old  when  Dr  Johnson  died,  and 
a  well-grown  girl  when  Goldsmith  departed, 
andshe  might  haveknown  them  both,  thoogli 


she  was  near  thirty  when  he  died.  Of 
course,  all  the  literature  of  the  century, 
running  back  to  the  birth  of  Scott  and 
Wordsworth,  eight  or  nine  years  after  her 
own,  was  as  much  hers  as  ours.  She  was 
married  and  six-and-twenty  before  the 
French  Revolution  began,  and  the  whole  of 
the  American  Itevolution  must  have  been 
within  her  personal  recollection.  Tlio 
thought  of  such  a  consciousness  is  enougli 
to  make  one  giddy.  In  short,  Lady  Hard- 
wicke's  own  recollection  embraced  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  what  may  be  called  modern 
history — many  iuteresting  particulars  relat- 
ing to  her  brothers  may  be  found  in  Lord 
Lindsay's  "Lives  of  the  Lindsays."  Lady 
Hardwicke,  like  her  gifted  sisters  Lady 
Anne  Barnard,  and  Lady  Margaret  For- 
dyce,  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  intimacy 
of  many  ancient  and  remarkable  personages ; 
indeed,  there  were  few  of  the  great  and  good 
of  her  time  who  did  not  reckon  her  as  a 
friend.  Her  personal  attractions  —  her 
varied  accomplishments,  her  wit  and  talent 
— exalted  principles  and  clear  good  sense — 
rendered  her  the  delight  of  every  society 
into  which  she  entered.  La<ly  Hardwicke 
survived  her  husband  the  Earl  twenty-four 
years,  which  were  spent  in  retirement,  sur- 
rounded and  cherished  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  descendants,  and  her  mortal  remsyns 
repose  in  the  family  vault  of  Wimpole. 
Then  there  was  Viscountess  Keith,  who 
died  within  two  or  three  years,  at  about  the 
same  age,  who  was  "  the  plaything  often, 
when  a  child,"  of  Johnson,  and  who  received 
his  blessing  on  his  deathbead.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs  Thrale,  and  was  a  Unk  that 
directly  connected  us  with  the  Literary  Club 
at  its  foundation,  all  the  members  of  which 
she  must  have  seen,  and  most  of  whom  she  was 
old  enough  to  know  well  aa  grown-up  young 
ladies.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  Earl  of  Bute,  actually  remem- 


since  1850,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Scott,  and  one  of  the  few  original  deposi- 
taries of  the  ' '  Waverley"  secret.  And  Miss 
Berry,  who  might  have  been  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Oxford  as  the  widow  of  Horace 
Walpole,  if  she  had  so  pleased,  died  within 
a  year  or  two.  These  favoured  persona 
really  seem  to  have  had  too  large  a  share  of 
the  world's  plumb-cake.  But  none  of  them 
had  such  luck  as  betel  the  Marquis  di  Mauso, 
who  lived  long  enough  to  bt  the  personal 
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friend  of  Tassoand  of  Milton,  though  the 
first  clieil  more  than  ten  yeara  before  the 
other  was  born. 

LINDSAY,  The  Hon.  Robert,  of  Bal- 
carres,  was  born  there  on  the  25th  of  Jan. 
1754.  He  was  the  second  son  of  James, 
fifth  Earl  of  Balcarres,  and  Anne,  daufrbter 
of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple.  In  the  autumn 
of  1768  his  father  died  at  Balcarres,  leaving 
a  family  of  eight  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  mother's  brother,  William  Dalrym[jle, 
then  a  merchant  at  Cadiz,  offered  a  situation 
for  one  of  them  ;  being  the  second  son,  this 
was  proposed  to  Robert,  who  cheerfully 
accepted  it,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Charles  Dalrymple,  his  mother's  youngest 
brother,  carried  his  brother  Colin  and  him 
to  London.  He  left  Colin  at  Mr  Rose's 
academy  atCheswick,  and  embarked  Robert 
on  board  a  Cadiz  trading  vessel  at  Deptford. 
The  talents  of  his  brother  Colin  were  said  to 
be  far  superior  to  those  of  Robert — he  was 
very  handsome,  showy  in  his  appearance, 
and  elegant  in  his  address  ;  they  were  bosom 
companions,  and  the  same  intimacy  con- 
tinued. Twenty-seven  years  afterwards, 
Colin's  duty  as  a  gener.al  officer  called  him 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  fell  a  victim 
to  that  unhealthy  climate.  In  the  interval 
he  served  at  Gibraltar  during  the  memor- 
able siege,  and  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  a 
proof  of  his  abilities,  an  approved  work  on 
military  tactics.  So  much  tor  a  favourite 
brother,  whose  memory  Robert  ever  re- 
spected. Robert  lived  with  his  uncle  happily 
for  some  months,  when  his  affiiirs  became 
involved  in  consequence  of  unsuccessful 
specidation  connected  with  South  America, 
and  he  therefore  accepted  his  cousin  Mr 
James  Duff's  invitation  to  occupy  a  room 
in  his  house  until  Mr  Wm.  Dalrymple's 
affairs  were  settled.  The  arrangement  was 
soon  made,  and  Mr  Robert  Lindsay  took 
possession  of  hisroom  and  seat  at  the  desk  ; 
but  his  good  friend,  Don  Diego,  was  too 
kind  a  master,  and,  uistead  of  giving  him  a 
fixed  task  in  the  counting-house,  he  left  him 
to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  so  he  learnt  nothing, 
not  even  the  langu.age  of  the  country.  In 
a  few  months  it  was  found  advisable  to  send 
Robert  to  Heres  de  la  Frontera,  the  place 
where  the  sherry  wine  is  made.  He  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Don  Juan  Haurie, 
the  correspondent  of  the  house,  with  direc- 
tions to  have  him  instructed  in  the  Spanish 
hmguivge  without  delay.  Don  Juan,  on  his 
part,  made  him  over  to  his  father  confessor, 
a  friar  of  the  Order  of  San  Francisco,  who 
gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  convent.  He 
hiid  no  reason  wh.atever  to  complain  of  his 
fare ;  and,  having  none  to  converse  with 
but  the  friars,  his  progress  in  the  language 
was  rapid.  He  was  regularly  summoned  to 
attend  the  morning  prayers,  and  vespers 
followed,  of  course  ;  and  before  and  after 
meals  a  long  benediction  was  never  omitted. 
Often  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
particuharly  in  his  walks  with  the  holy 
brethren,  they  admonished  him  to  become 
a   Roman  Catholic,  and  had  he  remained 


much  longer  there,  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  fortunately,  in  four  months,  he  was 
recalletl  to  Cadiz,  where  the  g.iieties  of  the 
town  soon  made  him  forget  the  mysteries  of 
the  convent.  He  once  more  occupied  his 
seat  in  the  counting-house,  but  his  sissiduity 
at  the  desk  was  never  conspicuous.  Mr 
Duff's  business  lay  chiefly  in  the  shipping 
department ;  ships,  with  cargoes  in  search  of 
a  market,  came  consigned  to  him  from  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world.  He  soon  found 
that  Robert  Lindsay  had  abundance  of 
activity,  and,  in  this  department,  was  daily 
becoming  more  useful  to  him.  One  instance 
will  here  be  mentioned  : — The  better  houses 
of  Cadiz  have  each  a  tower,  from  which 
ships  m.ay  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  One 
morning,  having  risen  early,  it  then  blow- 
ing a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  Mr  Lindsay 
looked  through  the  telescope  and  observed 
a  ship  standing  into  the.  bay,  with  a  signal 
of  distress  flying,  and  also  carrying  the  dis- 
tinguishing flag  of  Mr  Duff's  house.  He 
immediately  ran  down  to  the  mole,  and 
with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  a 
boat  to  venture  off  to  the  ship.  Upon 
boarding  her  he  found  that  she  had  lost  all 
her  cables  and  anchors,  and  in  this  situation 
was  drifting  towards  the  shore  before  the 
wind  ;  he  put  about,  went  on  shore,  and 
soon  returned  with  aU  .she  required,  and 
thus  saved  the  vessel.  For  this  Mr  Duff 
gave  him  a  severe  reprimand,  but  at  the 
same  moment  slipped  a  couple  of  dollars 
into  his  hand,  to  carry  him  to  the  opera  in 
the  evening.  Some  months  had  p.assed 
away,  and  he  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind 
to  continue  in  the  house,  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  to  change  his  destination  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  globe,  and  made  him 
take  leave  of  his  worthy  friend  for  ever.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1772,  Mr  Lindsay 
embarked  for  India  on  board  the  Prince  of 
Wales  E.ast  Indiaman,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Court,  a  peppery  Welchman,  with  only  one 
arm,  having  lost  the  other  in  a  duel  with 
one  of  his  passengers  during  the  former 
voyage,  respecting  a  young  lady  to  whom 
they  Were  both  attached.  Upon  the  voyage 
the  ship  stopped  a  fortnight  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  "  The  town  is  beautiful,"  says 
Mr  Lindsay,  "  but  affords  little  novelty  to 
a  stranger.  The  country,  upon  the  whole, 
e.xhibits  a  sterile  appearance,  there  being 
very  Uttle  ground  capable  of  cultivation  in 
the  vicinity,  some  few  partial  spots  excepted 
between  the  mountains,  such  as  the  farm  of 
Constantia,  and  others,  producing  all  that 
can  be  wished  for,  both  as  to  grain  and 
fruit.''  On  leaving,  the  captain  took  a  great 
stock  of  sheep  with  him  from  the  Cape,  of 
which  the  seamen  expected  to  partake 
largely ;  but  findingthemselves  disappointed, 
a  trifluig  occurrence  took  jJace  the  following 
Sunday,  which  gave  all  on  board  a  good 
laugh.  During  divine  service  on  deck,  the 
hundredth  Psahn  was  given  out  by  the  clerk, 
when,  instead  of  the  words,  "And  for  his 
sheep  he  doth  us  take,"  a  stentorian  voice 
sung  out,  "  And  from  us  our  Cape  sheep  did 
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take  !"  The  captain  looked  foolish,  but 
they  had  abundance  of  mutton  next  day  for 
dinner.  From  the  day  they  left  the  Cape 
until  they  struck  soundings  off  the  sand- 
heads  of  Bengal,  nothing  interesting  oc- 
curred, excepting  that  more  than  once  they 
fell  in  with  the  Rockingham,  Hamilton, 
bound  to  China.  Mr  Lindsay's  brother 
William  was  a  midshipman  on  board  ;  and 
the  two  were  often  so  close  as  distinctly  to 
see  each  other  with  the  telescope.  The 
young  midshipman  was  afterwards  lost, 
homeward  bound,  at  St  Helena.  In  sculling 
a  shipmate  on  shore,  his  foot  slipped,  and 
he  fell  overboard,  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  ship.  William 
was  a  sweet-tempered,  pleasant  lad,  and, 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  succeeded  well, 
as  he  was  an  excellent  seaman.     The  jiilot 


hours  they  came  to  anchor  at  Saugur  Island, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  leading  to  Calcutta.  Here, 
on  taking  leave  of  the  officers  and  descend- 
ing from  the  ship,  old  Budworth,  the  chief 
mate,  attended  at  the  gangway  and  shook 
Mr  Lindsay  and  his  companions  by  the 
hand,  with  the  consoling  speech,  "  Fare- 
well, my  lads !  you  will  stow  away  better 
homeward  bound  ;"  and  "  too  truly  (says 
Mr  Lindsay)  was  this  Terified,"  for,  upon 
his  embarking  for  Europe  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  he  well  remembered  Budworth 's 
laconic  observation,  and,  upon  looking  over 
the  melancholy  list,  could  only  trace  the 
names  of  five  of  his  fellow-passengers  in 
existence.  Mr  Lindsay  landed  in  Calcutta 
in  September  1772,  in  perfect  health  ;  and 
although  the  weather  then  was  extremely 
sultry,  still  he  found  little  inconvenience 
from  it,  his  early  residence  in  Spain  having 
accustomed  him  to  such,  and  he  continued 
to  take  exercise  whilst  his  more  delicate 
companions  confined  themselves  to  the  house. 
His  fellow-passengers  in  the  civil  Hne  were 
now  appointed  to  do  duty  in  the  different 
offices  under  Government,  and  he  was 
named  as  a.ssistant  to  the  accomptant-general 
in  the  revenue  department.  He  preferred 
this  situation,  as  it  afforded  him  immediate 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
all  the  subordinate  branches  in  that  hne,  in 
which  he  aspired,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  an 
active  agent.  The  study  of  the  Persian 
language  now  occupied  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1776,  he  left  Calcutta  on  his  way  to  Dacca 
by  water.  He  embarked  at  Balaghant,  on 
the  salt-water  lake  three  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, and  in  a  few  hours  found  himself  in 
the  Sunderbunds,  completely  secluded  from 
the  world  in  a  wilderness  of  wood  antl  water. 
This  navigation  is  part  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  extending  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  along  the  coast,  through  thick  forests, 
inhabited  only  by  tigers,  albgators,  and 
wild  animals  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate  ; 
the  human  population  is  very  scanty,  the 
country  being  overflowed  every  spring-tide 
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by  salt  w.ater.  It  is  a  dreary  waste  of 
great  extent,  but  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
the  lofty  trees  growing  down  to  the  water's 
edge  with  little  or  no  brush  or  underwood. 
The  innumerable  rivers  and  creeks  which 
intersect  the  country  in  every  direction  form 
a  passage  so  intricate  as  to  require  the  as- 
sistance of  a  pilot ;  its  windings  are  hke  the 
mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  in  which  a  stranger 
would  find  himself  immediately  bewildered. 
In  twelve  days  Mr  Lindsay  found  himself 
domiciled  at  Dacca,  in  a  situation  in  every 
respect  suited  to  his  genius  ;  the  society  was 
not  numerous,  but  ple.^sant ;  independent 
of  the  Company's  servants,  there  were 
several  free  merchants,  who  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade  ;  between  both  he  passed 
his  time  most  comfortably.  Da3ca  is  a 
large  straggling  town,  extending  along  the 
banks  of  a  most  beautiful  river,  a  branch  of 
the  Ganges.  In  its  outward  appearance  it 
is  evidently  upon  the  decline,  the  houses  of 
the  natives  being  mean  and  insignificant ; 
but  the  ruins  of  bridges,  decayed  porticos, 
and  columns,  some  of  them  of  no  mean 
architecture,  show  that  it  has  formerly  been 
a  pl.ice  of  note.  Mr  Lindsay  was  the 
youngest  man  in  the  settlement,  and  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
keep  clear  of  politics.  The  public  business 
was  transacted  by  a  few  able  individuals, 
and  the  younger  servants  had  full  leisure  to 
amuse  themselves.  When  the  periodical 
rains  subsided,  they  encamped  in  tents  upon 
the  plains  of  Tongee,  and  enjoyed  the  sports 
of  the  field  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr  Lind- 
say was  particularly  fond  of  the  wild  boar 
chase,  a  bold  and  manly  amusement,  in 
which  both  corn-age  and  dexterous  horse- 
hip  are  required.     Upon  ( 


Mr  Lindsay  was  mounted  upon  a  very  un- 
ruly horse,  and  was  obhged,  to  his  great 
mortification,  to  quit  the  field.  In  return- 
ing to  the  tents,  accompanied  by  his  servant, 
he  fell  in  with  a  large  boar,  which  he  at- 
tacke'd,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill. 
He  had  him  carried  to  his  encampment, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cook,  cut 
off  his  head,  and,  with  much  dexterity, 
sewed  it  on  his  hind  quarters,  by  which 
means  his  boar  became  a  lusus  naturw  of  a 
very  unusual  description,  his  fore  legs  being 
much  longer  than  the  hind  ones.  As  such 
he  exhibited  him  to  his  companions  when 
they  returned  from  the  chase  ;  various,  in- 
deed, were  the  debatesthatensued  respecting 
the  animal,  until  the  trick  was  discovered. 
The  district  of  Sylhet,  on  the  e.ost  side  of 
the  Brahmaputra  river,  had  for  some  years 
fallen  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Dacca  Council,  and  two  years  previous  to 
;Mr  Lindsay's  appointment,  his  friend,  Mr 
W.  Holland,  as  one  of  the  members  of  that 
Council,  had  been  deputed  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Sylhet  landholders,  with 
power  to  cess  with  revenue,  or  levy  a  rent 
from  those  lands  held  on  military  tenure. 
Such  a  transaction  is  seldom  accomplished 
withoutmuch  difficulty.  Mr  Holland  having 
finished   his  business    in  that  troublesome 
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Bettlement,   returned  to  Dacca,   and    pre- 
sented his  rent-roU  to  the  Council,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  £25,000  per  annum  ;  but 
said,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  a 
most  turbulent  people,  and  that  it  would 
reqmre  much   trouble    to    realise  it;    th 
other  members  held  the  settlement  in  de- 
nsion.      Mr  Lindsay's  intimacy  with  Mr 
-nolland  continued  to  increase    who  was 
man  of  high  honour  and  principle,  posst 
mng-  a  considt-i-able  fortune,  which  he  i 
her.tedfrom  his  father.     In  a  confident! 
conversation  with  Mr  Lindsay,  he  rcLaett 
that  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  ret 
to  hyUiet  to  complete  the  work  he   had 
prosperously  commenced.   "  I  am  sensil.l 
said  he,  "itwiU  prove  an  arduous   un,i 
taking,  and  none  but  a  man  possessed  o 
sound  constitution,  with  great  energy  and 
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afterwards  found  that  the  fanatics  attend- 
mg  the  tomb  were  not  a  little  dangerous. 
It  was  not  his  business  to  combat  rehijioua 
prejudices,  and  he  therefore  went  in  state- 
as  others  had  done  before  him— left  his  shoes 
on  the  threshold,  and  deposited  on  the 
tomb  five  gold  mohurs  as  an  offering. 
Being  thus  nunfied,  he  returned  to  his 
(IweJUng,  and  received  the  homage  of  his 
.jects.  One  of  the  tenets,  both  of  the 
Hindoo  and  .Mahometan  faith,  is,  never  to 
■nt  tlii'iiisL-Iyes  to  their  superiors  empty- 
ed  ;  .Mr  Lindsay's  table  was,  in  con- 
iiici-,  soon  covered  with  eilrer,  none 
iig  less  than  one  rupee,  others  four  or 
In  rftiirn,  the  great  man,  whoever 
gives  the  donor  a  few  leaves  of  pawn 
i  ,\J  l*^  '^"'*">^'*f  of  the  difierent 
s  nas  at  this  time  conducted  by  two  of 
confadential  agents— Gorhurry 


round,  said,   "I  know  the'man~wil 

suit  you  exactly."     "  And  where  is  he  to  I  Lii 

^'Vam  th  '"'''  "^^'^'"T'^-  He  answered.    Th 

thesummiL"fhl'ambit'otln7Lt'adieu    m7t?I^         "°'''  '^    V,—-'    — 

to  Dacca,  where  he  had  li^ed  ^--P^d^  |  ^ii^If^^.'S^i- i=;;g^j^'^^^^^ 


....„  ^  wu,.,.v.iu.i  jjuse  ;  they  were  both 
_,..  ot  good  character,  and,  as  such,  Mr 
Lindsay  confirmed  them  in  their  charges 
"The  former  continued  with  him  during  his 
itay  in  India,  and,  for  thirty  years  ffte^ 


of  two  years  with  much  comfort  and  sati 
faction.  Proceeding  down  the  river  (,- 
twenty  miles,  he  stopped  at  Feringee-bazar 
at  this  place  the  Dacca  river,  which  is 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  joins  the  great 
^jahmaputra  ;  when  both  united,  they  are 


known  .by  the  nam^  o7 llegnaTknd  i?S 
largest  nvers  in  the  world.     This 


o^e  of  the  irtigeau  overs  in  tue  world.     This 
river  he  had  now  to  ascend  for  many  mUes, 
but,  as  the  periodical  rains  had  set  in,  the 
whole  country  exhibited  a  most  melancholy 
and  desolate  appearance,  being  involved  in 
a  general  dehige.     On  the  seventh  day  after 
his   eaving  Dacca,  the  lofty  mountains  be- 
hind Sylhet  came  into  view  ;  they  appeared 
as  a  dark  cloud  at  a  great  distance,  inter- 
sected with  perpendicular  streaks  of  white 
which  he  afterwards  found  were  cataracts 
ot  considerable  magnitude,  seen  at  a  dis 
tance  of  forty  mUes,  in  the  rainy  season 
Soon  after  the  Soorah,  or  Sylhet  river  came 
m  sight,  distant  from  Sylhet  thu-ty  miles. 
ihe  country  here  improves,  the  banks  of 
tne  river  became  higher,   and  everythinc 
assumed  a  more  comfortable  appearance! 
-t^  was  at  this  place  met  by  the  Omlah  or 
officers  belonging  to  the  establishment,  who 
^^=t    I    '^/T'^l™   "   ^^"^ty   of   boats, 
dressed  out  for  the  occasion,  and  accom- 
panied him   to  the  house  intended  for  his 
residence.      On  asking  for  the  town,    he 
^?riv,i"'?  ^^"^^    consisted  of   an  incon- 
"^T^^^^f?!>-\'>^^!^'^^>^t-pl^ce,  the  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  bemg  fantastically  built 
and  scattered  upon  the  numerous  hUJs  and 
rismg  grounds,  so  buried  in  wood  as  to  be 
siwl^    K  IT'!]'''-     ^'^^  appearance  was 
singular,  but  had  every  mark  of  comfort. 
He  was  now  told  that  it  was  customary  for 
the  new  resident  to  pay  his  respects  to^  the 
shrme   of  the   tutelar  saint,   Shaw  JuboU. 

shrine  fr^y  very  part  of  India,   and  he 


■  ■,..,  ^.^o^  ujo  aLLaciiea  inend. 
~  ot  the  ofhcers   belonging  to  the 
-  - . ,..,..   department,  there  was  also  a  full 
establishment  of  black  officers  in  the  Court 
ot  Judicature,  over  which  court  it  was  one 
of  his  numerous  duties  to  preside.     In  this 
aniuous  undertaking  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  seyera  pundits,  who  always  attended  to 
»)f    "'vffi  *■  ,  ?"'■   *°''  "■'^'■e   "f   much  use 
wnen   dithculties  occurred.     The  Criminal 
Court  continued  as  yet  under  the  charge  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and  remained  so  for 
some  years,  when  a  different  arrangement 
took  place.     The  population  of  the  c'iun^^y 
^L  w- °f  almoft  equaUy  divided  between 
ttie  Hindoo  and  Mahometan.     The  former 
Utfl''  "r    ™°'''*  inoffensive  race  than  the 
latter,   who    upon    many    occasions    were 
found  troublesome.     E.xclusive  of  the  lar-er 
branches  of  commerce  already  mentioned, 
there  are  mmor  articles   bought  to  a  cou^ 
siderable  amount,  such  as  coarse  muslins 
ivory,    honey,   guns,    and  drugs   for    the 
European  market ;  and,  in  the  fruit  season, 
n?..  ''"'f' ""^''^    quantity    of    the   finest 
oranges,   found  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  mountains.     But  the  only  great  staple 
and  steady  ari^icle  of  commerce  is  chunam 
OT  lime.      In  no  part  of  Bengal,    or  even 
Hmdostan,  is  the  rock  found  so  perfectly 
pure,  or  so  free  of  aUoy  as  in  this  province, 
therefore  Calcutta  is  chiefly  suppfied  from 
hence     This  branch  immediately  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  was  led  to  investigate 
t!^Z  A      u  *'■?''*'  "=,™-''^  ^^  improved  or  ex- 
tended.    He  found  it  had   been  hitherto 
occu,,ied  by  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  low 
Europeans,  but  to  a  trifling  extent  only, 
while  he  had  so  greatly  the  advantage  over 
them,  from  the  command  of  the  curi-ency, 
that  It  was  evident  the  trade  might  soon 
centre  with  himse  f  ;  and  it  accorch°ngIy  did 
so,  ana  the  trade  became  of  essential  use  to 
tnm,  by  expending  the  cowries  within  the 
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province,  which  in  the  course  of  six  months 
became  converted  into  cash  from  the  sale 
of  the  lime,  and  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his 
contract,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
difficult.  The  mountain  from  whence  the 
lime  is  taken  was  not  situated  within  bis 
jurisdiction,  but  belonj^ed  to  independent 
chieftains,  inhabitants  of  the  high  range 
which  separates  the  British  possessions  from 
the  Chinese  frontier.  His  great  object  was 
to  procure  from  these  people  a  lease  of  the 
lime-rock,  but  they  previously  demanded  an 
interview  with  him  to  consult  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  meeting  was  accordingly  fixed  at 
a  place  called  Pondua,  situated  close  under 
the  hills,  forming  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
amphitheatres  in  the  world.  The  mountain 
appears  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  watery 


ijc«.uA»«v  i>^  «  tropical  climate,  which  ^^^^^ 
to  grow  spontaneously  from  the  crevices  of 
the  lime-rock.  A  more  romantic  or  more 
beautiful  situation  could  not  be  found.  The 
magnificent  mountain,  full  in  view,  ap- 
peared to  be  divided  withlarge perpendicular 
stripes  of  white,  wliich,  npon  a  nearer  in- 
spection, proved  to  be  cataracts  of  no  small 
magnitude  ;  and  the  river,  in  which  the 
boats  anchored,  was  so  pure  that  the  trout 
and  other  fishes  were  seen  playing  about  in 
every  direction ;  above  all,  the  air  was 
delightful  when  contrasted  with  the  close 
and  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  putrid 
plain  below,  so  th.at  the  visitor  felt  as  if 
transplanted  into  one  of  the  regions  of  Para- 
dise. But  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Garden  of  Eden  did  not  enable  him 
to  follow  out  the  theory  he  could  have 
wished  to  establish ;  it  certainly  deserved 
a  different  style  of  inhabitants  from  those 
wild-looking  demons  then  dancing  on  the 
banks.  In  order  to  pay  due  attention  to 
the  great  man,  they  had  come  down  from 
every  part  of  the  mountain,  accompanied 
by  their  retainers,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
war,  and,  when  thus  accoutred,  their  ap- 
pearance is  most  unquestionably  martial, 
and  by  no  me.ans  unlike  the  Scottish  High- 
landers when  dressed  in  the  Gaelic  costume. 
Many  hundreds  of  this  description  were 
now  before  him.  But  his  new  friends,  on 
this  occasion,  breathed  nothing  but  peace 
and  friendship,  though  still  it  was  evident, 
from  their  complexion  aud  the  war -yell  that 
occasionally  escaped  from  their  Ups,  as  well 
as  the  mode  in  which  they  handled  their 
weapons,  that  the  temperament  was  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  other  mountaineers  ; 
and  the  opinion  thus  hastily  formed  was 
corroborated  in  the  sequel.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  twelve  years  in  their  vicinity,  and 
having  had  much  business  to  transact  with 
them,  he  thus  describes  the  Cusseah,  or 
native  Tartar  of  these  mountains:— "  A 
fair  man  in  his  de.aUngs,  and,  provided  you 
treat  him  honourably,  he  will  act  with 
perfect  reciprocity  towards  you ;  but  be- 
ware of  showing  him  the  smallest  appearance 
of  indignity,  for  he  is  jealous  in  the  extreme, 
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cruel  .and  vindictive  in  his  resentments." 
This  he  experienced  in  his  future  dealing.'? 
with  them,  as  will  hereafter  appear ;  his 
present  interview  terminated  most  hrvr- 
motiously.  The  whole  party  had  a  most 
sumptuous  entertainment  on  the  turf.  The 
viands,  to  be  sure,  were  neither  of  the  most 


the  diindies  of  the  jiresent  day.  The  repast 
consisted  entirely  of  si.x  or  eight  large  hogs, 
barbecued  whole,  or  rather  roasted  in  an 
oven,  according  to  the  Otaheite  fashion — 
a  hole  being  dug  in  the  ground,  lined  with 
plantain  le.aves,  and  fiUed  with  hot  stones, 
the  hog  |>laced  therein,  more  hot  stones 
laid  on  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  covered 
over  with  turf.  The  chiefs  acted  as  carvers, 
their  dirks  being  the  only  instrument  used, 
and  the  large  leaves  of  the  plantain  served 
for  plates.  The  entertainment  was  univer- 
sally admired,  and  abundance  of  fermented 
liquor  closed  the  festivities  of  the  day,  it 
having  been  previously  agreed  that  no  busi- 
ness should  be  discussed  till  the  following 
morning.  They  accordingly  then  met ;  .and 
the  arrangement  between  them  terminated 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  a  Large  portion 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  quarries  are 
worked,  being  allotted  to  Mr  Lind.say, 
including  the  most  favourable  situatiim  for 
access  to  his  boats,  so  as  to  afford  him  the 
fullest  command  of  water-carriage.  After 
the  business  of  the  day  was  closed,  several 
of  the  chiefs  proposed  to  accompany  him  up 
the  river  and  show  him  the  quarries,  but 
told  him  to  prei>are  for  a  service  of  danger, 
and  such  as  he  was  little  accustomed  to. 
H.alf-a-dozen  canoes  were  manned  on  the 
occasion,  each  carrying  six  stout  men,  fur- 
nished with  p.addles  for  the  smooth  water, 
and  long  poles  to  push  the  boat  over  the 
ra]')ids.  For  a  few  miles  they  got  on  well 
with  the  paddles  ;  by  degrees  they  got  into 
the  broken  water,  when  the  first  rapid  came 
full  in  view  ;  the  poles  were  then  resorted 
to,  and  they  got  through  it  without  much 
difficulty.  A  couple  of  miles  further 
brought  them  to  the  second,  which  was  in- 
finitely more  rapid  than  the  former;  the 
people  were  oblige<I  to  push  the  boats  under 
the  banks,  and  pull  it  up  with  ropes.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  third  rapid,  the  noise 
w.as  tremendous,  and  the  voices  of  the 
people  were  no  more  discernible;  but  as 
they  betrayed  no  fear  Mr  Lindsay  deter- 
mined to  persevere.  As  the  water  had  be- 
come more  shallow,  the  |>eople  jumped  out, 
and  nearly  by  main  force  lifted  the  canoe 


stream — a  magnificent  cataract 
rolling  over  the  adjoining  precipice — the 
scenery  altogether  was  truly  sublime.  The 
mountain  was  composed  of  the  purest 
alabaster  Hme,  and  a]ipeared,  in  quantity, 
equal  to  the  supply  of  the  whole  world. 
When  the  canoes  were  loaded  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  they  appeared  to  descend  the 
r.apids  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  in- 
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deed,  it  is  often  attended  with  danger,  and 
even  loss  of  life,  wlien  liiiii-ing  down  tlie 
stones.  On  liis  iias;s,i;,'e  down  tlie  river  with 
his  new  friends,  he  landed  at  a  projecting 
point  above  Pondua,  and,  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  expressed  his 
anxious'  wish  to  be  permitted  to  build  a 
small  cottage,  and  surround  it  with  a  wall 
to  protect  it  from  the  depredations  of  the 
animals  of  the  forest.  To  this  they  cheer- 
fully consented.  He  gave  immediate  orders 
to  build  his  proposed  villa,  which  became  a 
beautiful  retreat,  and  never  failed  to  restore 
him  wlien  exhausted  by  the  noxious  vapours 
occasioned  by  the  inundation.  But  in  this 
budding  he  had  a  more  important  object  to 
gain  than  his  Tartar  friends  were  aware  of 
the  garden  wall  was  constructed  with  un 
usual  strength,  so  as  to  serve  in  the  hour  of 
danger  .as  an  excellent  blockhouse,  or  place 
of  defence,  until  reinforcements  could  be 
furnished  fromSylhet,  distant  about  twenty- 
live  miles.  During  the  few  da}'s  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Pondua,  he  had  the  uncommon 
gratification  of  witnessing  a  caravan  arrive 
from  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  bringing 
on  their  shoulders  the  pmduce  of  their  hdls, 
consisting  of  the  coarsest  silks  from  the 
confines  of  China,  fruits  of  various  kinds 
but  the  great  staple  was  iron,  of  excellent 
qualits',  as  already  described.  In  descend- 
ing the  mountain,  the  scene  had  much  of 
stage  effect,  the  tribes  descending  from  rock 
to  rock  as  represented  in  Oscar  and  Mal- 
vina.  In  the  present  instance,  the  only 
descent  was  by  steps  cut  out  in  the  preci- 
pice. The  burthens  were  carried  by  the 
women  in  baskets,  supported  by  a  belt 
across  the  forehead,  the  men  walking  by 
their  side,  protecting  them  with  their  arms. 
Tlie  elderly  women  in  general  were  ugly  in 
the  extreme,  and  of  masculine  ajipearance; 
their  mouths  and  teeth  are  as  black  as  ink 
from  the  inordinate  use  of  the  betel-leaf 
mixed  with  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
young  girls  are  both  fair  and  h.andsome,  not 
being  allowed  the  use  of  betel-nut  until 
after  their  marriage.  Tn  appearance  they 
resemble  very  much  the  Malay.  The 
strength  of  their  arms  and  Umbs,  from  con- 
stant muscular  exercise  in  .-^ceuding  and 
descending  these  mountains,  loaded  with 
heavy  burthens,  far  exceeds  the  idea  of 
Europeans.  He  asked  one  of  the  gii-ls  to 
allow  him  to  lift  her  burthen  of  iron,  but 
from  its  weight  could  not  accomplish  it, 
which  occasioned  a  laugh  in  the  hue  of 
march  to  his  prejudice.  He  now  took 
leave  of  his  Cusseah  friends,  and  returned 
to  Sylhet,  having  estabhshed  the  ground 
work  of  the  lime  trade  upon  a  firm  and  per- 
manent footing,  so  as  to  ensure  success. 
He  appointed  British  agents  at  Calcutta 
and  eUewhere,  so  as  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  laborious  part  of  the  duty.  Fleets  of 
boats  now  covered  the  rivers,  and  the  trade 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  keep  five  or  six 
hundred  men  in  constant  employ.  He  now 
resumed  the  same  mountainous  life  he  had 
hitherto  followed  at  Sylhet,  the  duties  of  | 


Chief  Magistrate  and  forms  of  Court  en- 
grossing much  of  his  time.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected tiiat  for  the  last  three  years  he  had 
hved  the  Ufe  of  a  hermit,  nearly  without 
anj'  society  whatever.  The  few  Europeans 
in  that  place  were  of  the  lowest  description, 
with  whom  he  could  not  associate  ;  but  Ins 
mind  was  of  an  active  turn,  and  he  found 
out  various  devices  to  furnish  himself  with 
occupation  and  pleasure  in  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation. Several  ingenious  workmen,  both 
in  wood,  iron,  ivory,  and  silver,  attached 
themselves  to  his  service,  and  afforded  him 
a  source  of  much  amusement.  He  and  his 
assistants  became  alsr)  in  great  rei)Ute  a.s 
eleg.-mt  boat-builders ;  in  this  department 
they  particularly  excelled,  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  leading  him  to  the  building  of  ships 
of  burthen,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  sequeL 
But  a  circumstance  soon  occurred  to  give 
him  additional  occupation.  His  military 
strength  did  not  in  general  exceed  one  hun- 
dred effective  men,  being  a  detachment  of 
brigade  sepoj^s,  commanded  by  an  officer  ; 
the  men  were  chiefly  natives  of  the  higher 
provinces,  but  the  climate  of  the  hills,  and 
particularly  the  water,  was  so  pernicious  to 
their  health  that  whole  detachments  were 
successively  destroyed  ;  the  party  was  in 
consequence  withdrawn.  Owing  to  this 
untoward  circumstance,  he  proposed  to  the 
board  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince himself  at  an  expense  far  interior  to 
the  former,  with  native  troops  formed  into 
a  militia  corps.  This  was  readily  agreed  to  ; 
the  command  remained  with  him,  and  this 
arrangement  continued  during  his  residence 
in  the  country.  The  corijs  he  increased  or 
reduced  as  occasion  requiretl.  He  accom- 
panied them  himself  in  every  service  of 
difficulty,  and  his  business  of  course  was 
well  done.  Mr  Lindsay  hitherto  had  no 
medical  assistance  nearer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  but  necessity  is  the  m<)ther 
of  invention.  "  Buchau's  Domestic  Medi- 
cine" and  a  box  of  simples  for  several  years 
lered  him  independent ;  he  was  even 
er  the  necessity  of  sometimes  tryijig  his 
d  with  the  knife,  and  more  than  once, 
^u  the  barber's  nerves  failed  him,  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  barbed  arrows  from 
intricate  places.  A  few  successful  opera- 
tions raised  his  character  so  high  as  to 
compel  him  to  apply  for  a,  medical  gentle- 
man to  relieve  him  from  the  constant  appli- 
cations he  received  as  a  descendant  of 
Esculapius.  A  gentleman  was  in  conse- 
uence  sent  up,  who  proved  a  comfort  to 
im  in  future.  Occasional  excursions  into 
the  interior  country  were  his  chief  amuse- 
ments, and  an  opportunity  soon  occurred, 
of  which  he  avaUed  himself.  The  Jointah 
Rajah,  of  the  Cusseah  tribe,  was  his  nearest 
frontier  neighbour ;  he  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  civilised  of  the 
whole,  holding  large  possessions,  both  on 
the  mountain  and  the  plain,  about  fifty 
'les  distant.  When  a  younger  man,  he 
had  been  misled  by  the  false  idea  of  his  own 
power,  and  he  had  in  consequence  been  the 
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aggressor,  by  entering  the  British  territories 
in  a  hostile  manner :  a  regiment  of  sepoys 
drove  him  back,  ana  convinced  him  of  hia 
insignificance,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  remain- 
ing perfectly  quiet  in  time  to  come  ;  and  he 
was  now  endeavouring  to  convince  Mr 
Lindsay  of  his  perfect  attachment  to  the 
British  Government.  The  Eajah  proposed 
Mr  Lindsay's  giving  him  an  interview  in 
his  own  country,  to  partake  of  a  chase  he 
had  prepared  for  him,  and,  after  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  meeting,  the  day  was 
fixed.  By  mutual  agreement,  they  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  few  attendants.  It  was 
duriug  the  season  of  the  rains,  the  whole 
country  being  completely  overflowed,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake. 
Mr  Lindsay  embarked  on  board  a  beautiful 
yacht  of  lus  own  building,  well  manned, 
and  armed  with  eighteen  swivel  guns,  and 
arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  the 
appointed  hour,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
saw  advancing  towards  him  a  fleet  of  boats 
not  tfewer  than  fifty  in  number,  with 
streamers  flying,  and  fantastically  dressed. 
As  this  was  contrary  to  the  agreement,  he 
was  not  well  pleased  at  the  display,  but 
betrayed  no  kind  of  alarm.  With  a  fine 
breeze,  all  sail  set,  he  steered  through  the 
middle  of  the  fleet,  and  with  his  speaking 
trumpet  hailed  the  Rajah,  and  invited  hiiii 
into  his  boat.  He  came,  accordingly,  ac- 
companied by  hia  otiicers,  and  no  sooner 
■was  he  seated  in  the  cabin  than  Mr  Lindsay 
could  perceive  his  astonishment  in  finding 
himself  enveloped  in  smoke  in  consequence 
of  a  royal  salute  from  hia  Lilliputian  artil- 
lery, which  were  well  served  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  instantly  recovered  himself, 
and  talked  on  iudifterent  subjects.  Mr 
Lindsay  found  him  a  handsome  young  i 
with  a  good  addresss.  After  examining  the 
yacht  and  guns  with  attention,  and  par- 
ticularly admiring  the  sailing  of  the  boat, 
he  requested  Jlr  Lindsay  to  accompany 
him  to  his  barge,  to  partake  of  the  shekar, 
or  hunting  party,  previously  prepared  for 
his  amusement.  This  proved  of  so  uncom- 
mon a  nature,  and  so  seldom  witnessed  by 
Europeans,  that  it  is  worthy  of  tle.soription. 
They  rowed  for  some  miles  towards  a  risiuy 
ground,  on  which  they  landed,  and  wert 
then  carried  on  men's  shoulders  (their  regal 
mode  of  conveyance)  to  a  temporary  stagt 
erected  for  the  occasicm.  On  surveying  tht 
arena  around,  Mr  Lindsay  found  that  tht 
enclosure  was  not  less  than  thirty  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  stockade,  and  lined  on  thi 
outside  by  the  vassals  of  the  Rajah.  They 
had  previously  driven  the  wild  animals  of 
the  country  to  this  place,  being  the  highest 
ground  in  the  plain,  and  encircled  them. 
The  sight  was  whimsically  wikl  .and  mag 
nificent ;  the  concourse  of  peojile  was  im 
mense,  the  whole  population,  both  of  the 
mountain  and  the  plain,  having  turned  out 
on  the  oucasion.  The  first  thing  tha 
struck  his  observation,  upon  entering  thi 
arena,  was  the  singularity  of  the  dresse 
worn  by  the  different  tribes  of  Ciisseahs,  o: 
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native  Tartars — all  dressed  and  armed 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  country  or 
mountain  from  whence  they  came.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  were  also  fancifully 
dressed  ;  their  garb,  in  many  instances,  was 
a  mi.\ture  of  both— their  arms,  in  general,  be- 
ing those  of  the  mountain,  viz. ,  a  large  shield 
over  the  right  shoulder,  protecting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  body,  the  mountain  sword,  a 
quiver  suspended  over  the  left  shoulder  full 
of  arrows,  and  a  large  bamboo  bow.  Tha 
place  into  which  they  were  introduced  was 
a  species  of  open  balcony  ;  on  either  side  of 
Mr  Lindsay's  chair  were  placed  those  of  the 
Rajah,  his  Prime  Minister,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  Officers  of  State,  who  all  ap- 
peared to  be  native  Cusse.ihs,  or  Tartars, 
dressed  and  armed  in  the  hill  costume.  The 
Rajah  himself  aff'ected  the  dress  of  a  man 
more  civilised,  and  wore  the  Mogul  dress 
and  arms.  Upon  Mr  Lindsay's  entering 
this  apartment,  the  Raj.ah  embraced  him, 
and  the  hookaburdars  being  in  attendance, 
they  took  their  seats,  each  with  his 
hookah  in  his  mouth.  Each  man  now  pre- 
pared his  arms  for  the  magnificent  chase 
ali.nit  to  begin.  LTpon  looking  around  him 
withatti-iition,  Mr  Lindsay  found  that  there 
were  n"t  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  the 
!ar"est  butFaloes  enclosed,  some  hundreds  of 
th.^lar-.'  el!;  .Ic.-r,  a  -reat  variety  of  deer  of 
a  smaliri-  .lts>  liiitim,,  and  wild  hogs  in- 
iiuuicralile.  These  aiiiinals  were  now  gal- 
L.l.ing  ar.jund  in  quick  succession,  when  the 
Rajah,  turning  politely  towards  Jlr  Lindsay, 
asked  him  to  begin  the  shekar  by  taking 
the  first  shot.  He  was  a  bad  marksman, 
and,  afraid  to  betray  his  want  of  skill  in  so 
public  a  manner,  at  first  he  declined  the 
offer  —  the  Rajah  insisted,  he  therefore 
raised  his  well-loaded  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
and,  taking  a  gt)od  aim,  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment dropped  a  large  burtalo  dead  upon  the 
spot.  There  was  immediately  a  general 
shout  of  admiration.  Mr  Lindsay,  ou  his 
part,  put  the  pipe  into  his  mouth,  throwing 
out  volumes  of  smoke  with  perfect  indif- 
ference, as  if  the  event  was  a  matter  of 
course.  But  no  power  could  get  the  Rajah 
to  exhibit,  from  the  apprehension  of  not 
Ijeing  equally  successful  before  his  own 
l>eople.  On  Mr  Lindsay's  left  hand  sat  liis 
Lu.shhar  or  Prime  Minister  ;  his  quiver,  Mr 
LinJsay  observed,  only  contained  two 
•arrows.  "  How  comes  it,  my  friend,"  said 
he,  *'  that  you  come  into  the  field  with  so 
few  arrows  in  your  quiver  ?"  With  a  sar- 
castic smile,  he  replied — "  If  a  man  canunt 
do  his  business  with  two  arrows,  he  is  unfit 
for  his  trade."  At  that  moment  he  let  fly 
'a  shaft,  and  a  deer  dropped  d*ad  ;  he  had 
iiunieiliately  recourse  to  his  pipe,  and 
smoked  profusely.  The  loud  and  hollow 
siiund  of  tlie  nagarra,  or  war-drum,  and  the 
discordant  tones  of  the  conch-shell,  an- 
nounced a  new  arrival.  The  folding  doors 
of  the  arena  wex'e  thrown  open,  and  ten 
male  ele]>hauts  with  their  riders  were  mar- 
shalled befiire  the  Rajah,  and  a  motion  from 
the  Rajah's  hand  was  the  signal  to  advance. 
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The    buffiil<ie3  at  thia    unexpected  attack 
naturally  turned   their  heads  towards   the 
elephants,  and  appeared  as  if  drawn  u 
order  of  battle.     The  scene  now  becani( 
teresting   m  the  extreme.      The  elephants 
contuuieil  to  advance  with  a  slow  and  ma- 
jestic stop,  also  ill  line,  wlieri,  in  an  instant, 
the  captam  of  the  bulialo  herd  rushed  for- 
ward  with  singular  rapidity,   and  charged 
the  ele|ilianta  in  the  centre.     Their  line  was 
immediately   broken;    they  turned    round 
and    Heil   in  all  directions,   many  of  them 
thri>wiu},'  their  drivers,  and  breaking  down 
the  stockades— one   solitary  elephant    ex- 
cejited.     This  magnificent  animal  had  been 
trained  for  the  Rajah's  own  use,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  sport.     The  buffalo,  in  retiirn- 
iiig  from  his  pursuit,  attentively  surveyeil 
him,  as  lie  stood  at  a  distance,  alone  in  the 
arena.     He  seemed  for  a  few  minutes  un- 
certain whether  to  attack  him  or  rejoin  his 
herd.     None  who  do  not  possess  the  talents 
of  a  Ziittany  can  describe  the  conflict  that 
now  took    place.     The  elephant,  the  most 
unwieldy  of  the  two,  stood  on  the  defensive, 
and  his  position  was  remarkable.     In  order 
to  defend  his  iiroboscis,  he  threw  it  over  his 
head,   his   fore  leg  advanced  ready   for  a 
start— his  tail  in  a  hoi-izontal  line  from  his 
body— his  eager  eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  an- 
tagonist.    The  buffalo,    who  had  hitherto 
been  tearing  the  ground  witl 
rushed  forward  with  velocity— the  elephant 
advancing  with  rapid  strides   at  the  sam( 
moment,  received  the  buffalo  upon  his  tusks 
and  threw  him  into  the  air  with  the  same 
facUity  an  English  bull  wouM  toss  a  do-- 
theu.lrove  his  tusks  through  the   bodyo 
the  buffalo,  and  iu  that  position  carried  hin 
as  easily  as  a  baby,  and  laid  him  at  the 
Kajah's  feet.    The  collection  of  the  revenues 
was  now  reduced  to  so  regular  a  system  as 
to  give  him  no  trouble  whatever;  but  the 
interior  pohce  and  the  civil  court  of  justice 
required  unremittmg  attention.  As  in  other 
unciviUsed     countries,     the    natives    were 
litigious  iu  the  extreme,  and  they  were  not 
without  their  lawyers  to  render  their  simple 
story  as  compUcated  as  possible.     The  herd 
shekest,  or  infraction  of  boundaries,  formed 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  causes  before  the 
court.     The  boundaries  of  the  land  under 
cultivation   were   well   defined,   but  in  the 
wild  regions,  covered  with  trees  and  brush- 
wood, there  is  no  landmark  or  mode  of  as- 
certaining to  whom  such  lands  belong.  Nor 
does  the  party  injured  ever  complain  when 
his  opponent  first  begins  to  clear  the  jungle, 
but  watches  the  progress  as  an  unconcerned 
spectator,  until  the  whole  is  cleared— then 
loudly  complains  of  bemg  forcibly  dispos- 
sessed of  Ins  property.     In  such  cases  the 
decision  often  leant  to  the  side  of  the  indus- 
trious man,  particularly  on  the  high  ground 
such  unprovements  being  always  attended 
with  much  expense.     He  had  himself  taken 
much  pams  to  infuse  into  the  zemindars 
"■'  proprietors  of  the  high  grounds, 
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and  fully  eciual  to  make  the  whole  a  garden, 
but  he  was  met  on  every  side  with  apathy 
and  indifference.     Although  they  had  every 
advantage  of  soil,  they  did  not  grow  a  graii 
of  wheat  m  the  whole  jirovince.  He  assured 
them  that  that  crop  would  double  the  value 
of  their  lands  ;   they  promised  that,  if  he 
would  furnish  them  with  seed,  they  would 
sow  it,  and  pay  every  attention  to  its  culti- 
vation.     Hu    accordingly    imported     fifty 
measures  of  grain  at  the  time  of  their  annual 
meeting,  and  distributed  to  each  zemindar 
an  equal  proportion,  promising  at  the  same 
tune  a  higli  price  for  the  produce  next  year. 
During  the  currency  of  the  season,  he  made 
frequent  enquu-ies,  and  the  invariable  an- 
swer was—"  that  the  crop  promised  stbU  ;" 
but  when  the  revolving  year  came  round,  it 
appeared  that  not  one  man  out  of  the  whole 
had  put  the  seed  into  the  ground.     They 
had  argued  the  case  among  themselves  and 
voted  it  an  infringement  that  ought  to  be 
resented,   ami   his    wheat   was   baked   into 
cakes.     The  oppression  of  the  Mahometan 
Government  was  not  yet  forgot,  and  it  must 
be  many  years  before  these  people  can  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  a  free  constitution, 
here  every  man  benefits  liy  his  own  in- 
dustry.    Mr  Lin,  Isay  had,  at  very  consider- 
able   expense,    introiluced    the    culture  of 
ludigo  and  the  silkworm,  and  jiresented  to 
the  Presidency  very  fair  samples  of  both  ; 
but  he  was  obhged  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking   from    the  heavy  inundations    the 
country  is  subject  to,  from  being  in   the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  which  occa- 
sionally swept  all  before  them.     The  growth 
of  coffee  also  occupied  his  attention.     He 
brought  a  great  number  of  jjlants  from  a 
distant  province,  where  it  was  cultivated. 
Being  on  the  point  of  leaviug  Sylhet  for  a 
few  months,  he  gave  the  plants  in  charge 
to  his  native  gardener,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  defend  them.      Upon  his   return, 
being  anxious  to  see  the  progress  they  had 
made,  he  found  that  they  had  completely 
changed  their  character  ;  some  were  lar-'er 
than   before,   others  small.      Upon  further 
examination,    the   gardener  acknowledged 
that  the  goats  had  broken  in  and  destroyed 
most  of  the  plants,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
had  gone  to  the  woods,  and  furnished  him- 
self with  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  the 
same  description.     He  fortunately  still  pre- 
served a  few  of  the  old  stock,  which  were 
carefully   planted    out  with    those    newly 
acquired,  and  in  due  time  they  both  pro- 
duced the  identical  coffee— and  thus  estab- 
lished the  curious  fact  that  the  coffee  plant 
was  the  indegenous  or  natural  growth  of 
the  high  ground  of  this  country.     I3ut  he 
left  it  to  his  successor  to  prosecute  the  cul- 
tivation or  not  as  he  thought  proper,  his 
other  occupations  fully  occupying  his  time. 
Having  ah-eady  mentioned  his  being  much 
occupied  in  the  court  of  justice,  we  here 
relate  an  incident  that  hajipened  to  him, 
"'hich  for  the  moment  gave  him  uneasiness. 


deservin-  "'The  nonnint'fmr  „™'^  was  well    Trials  by  water  and  by  fire  were  occasionally 
aeservin^.     J.  tie  population  was  abundant,  |  resorted  to,  when  a  difficulty  in  decision 
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occurred  to  the  judge.  Oue  day  two  men 
were  brouglit  to  him,  in  his  official  capacity, 
the  one  accusing  the  other  of  having  stolen 
a  piece  of  money  from  his  girdle.  The  ac- 
cused person  solemnly  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, called  God  to  be  his  witness,  and 
demanded  the  ordeal,  or  trial  by  water.  The 
plaintiff  cried  out  — "Agreed!  agreed! 
water !  water  !"  The  surrounding  multi- 
tude looked  to  the  judge,  and  he  ordered, 
with  magisterial  solemnity,  that  the  will  of 
God  be  obeyed.  The  Cutchery,  or  Court  of 
Justice,  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
pond.  In  a  few  minutes,  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant  plunged  into  the  water,  and  dis- 
aiipeared.  The  supposed  thief  instantly 
floated  to  the  surface,  and  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  but  the  accuser  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  for  some  moments  Mr  Lindsay  was 
under  much  alarm,  having  countenanced 
the  frolic — so  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  any 
person  who  would  dive  to  the  bottom  and 
bring  him  up ;  this  was  effected  just  in  time 
to  restore  life,  which  was  nearly  gone.  He 
had  clung  tenaciously  to  the  weeds,  and  was 
determined  to  die  upon  the  spot  rather  than 
abandon  his  chiim.  Mr  Lindsay's  next 
alarm  was  still  more  ridiculous.  In  walking 
to  the  Court,  he  was  accosted  by  a  mendi- 
cant priest,  in  the  words — "If  you  are  a 
gentleman  you  will  give  me  money  ;  if  you 
are  a  decoit  (or  robber),  I  have  nothing  to 
expect."  Mr  Lindsay  gave  him  a  blow 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  for  so  insolent  s 
speech,  when  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
as  if  dead.  Mr  Lindsay  went  on  without 
paying  him  the  smallest  attention,  and  in 
four  or  five  hours,  returning  the  same  way, 
found  him  stiU  lying  in  the  same  position  ; 
his  attendants  first  lifted  a  leg,  then  an  arm, 
and  reported  him  dead !  Mr  Lindsay  on  this 
certainly  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation,  but, 
stooping  Immediately  to  the  ground,  he 
picked  up  a  straw,  and,  tickling  his  nostrils, 
the  air  resounded  with  hia  sneeze  !  to  the 
no  small  astonishment  of  the  bystanders. 
The  mendicant  had  a  good  whipping  ir 
consequence.  To  return  to  his  commerci.al 
operations.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  elephants  formed  a  very  considerable 
branch  of  trade  in  these  sequestered  regions. 
They  are  found  in  considerable  number  un- 
der the  same  range,  where  the  hills  are  not  so 
precipitous,  .at  Chattagong,  Jipper.at,  and 
Sylhet ;  each  of  these  places  furnishes  an- 
nually a  considerable  number  for  the  use  of 
our  armies,  but  these  stations  united  could 
not  supply  the  number  required,  had  not 
the  elephant  flock  an  easy  communication 
with  the  adjacent  countries  of  Aracan, 
Pegu,  and  Siam  ;  these  countries  produce 
elephants  to  any  extent,  which  migrate 
hither  to  India  occasionally,  and  supply  its 
walks  when  they  prove  deficient.  This  ob- 
servation will  be  fully  understood  when  it 
is  stated,  that  in  the  twelve  years  Mr  Lind- 
say resided  under  these  mountains,  at  least 
five  hundred  elephants  were  caught  an- 
nually by  an  equal  proportion  from  each 
station.     Most  fortunately  for  the  popula- 


tion of  the  country,  they  delight  in  tho 
sequestered  range  of  the  mountain;  did 
they  prefer  the  plain,  whole  kingdoms  would 
be  laid  waste.  As  it  may  prove  interesting 
to  the  reader,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  method 
adopted  in  catching,  training,  and  taming 
these  wonderfid  animals.  It  m.ay  with 
safety  be  affirmed  that  few  people  have 
caught  more  of  them,  or  are  more  conversant 
with  their  natural  history,  than  Mr  Lindsay. 
This  statement  is  grounded  on  the  experience 
of  twelve  years,  during  which  period  he 
caught  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  annually.  During  the  Mogul 
governmet  Sylhet  was  always  considered 
the  chief  station,  and  upon  bis  arrival  there 
he  found  the  very  important  remains  of  the 
old  est.abUshment,  viz.,  six  coonkies,  or 
decoy  females,  completely  trained  to  the 
business  ;  without  their  powerful  assistance 
nothing  can  he  done.  There  were  also  still 
remaining  many  experienced  old  men,  regu- 
larly brought  up  to  the  profession.  He 
therefore  started  under  every  ailvantage. 
Early  in  October,  when  the  periodical  rains 
subside,  he  sent  out  to  the  hiUs  frequented 
by  the  elephants,  eight  or  ten  p.anjallies,  or 
tracksmen,  to  make  observations,  and  re- 
connoitre the  forest.  They  had  often  to 
travel  fifteen  d.iys'  journey  ere  they  reached 
the  place  of  destination.  Their  business 
was  to  ascertain  as  early  as  possible  the 
number  .ind  quality  of  the  herd  ;  this  re- 
quires considerable  experience,  and,  as  the 
jungle  or  thicket  is  too  thick  to  allow  them 
a  full  \'iew  of  the  herd,  it  can  only  be 
learned  by  examining  the  marks  of  their 
feet  in  the  mud,  the  quantity  of  dung,  the 
broken  branches,  the  underwood  trodden 
down,  and  the  remains  of  the  bamboo, 
which  is  their  favourite  fodder.  When  the 
panjallies  are  satisfied  that  the  numbers  will 
justify  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  they  send 
back  two  of  the  number  to  give  intelli- 
gence. Two  bands  of  people  have  in  the  ■ 
meantime  been  victualled  and  prepared  for 
service  under  distinct  leaders — the  one  body 
to  join  the  panjallies  in  the  forest,  the  other 
to  prepare  the  Keddah  or  enclosure,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  detachment  des- 
tined to  the  forest  take  the  field  first ;  from 
one  hundred  andfiftytotwohundredmen  aie 
generally  required  for  this  purpose.  When 
they  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  leader  of  this 
httle  band  parades  his  troops,  and,  marcli- 
ing  at  their  head,  drops  a  man  every  two 
hundred  y.ards,  thus  forming  a  line  of  cir- 
cumvallation  round  the  herd.  At  mght, 
each  man  lights  a  fire  at  his  post,  and  fur- 
nishes himself  with  a  dozen  joints  of  the 
large  bamboo,  one  of  which  he  occasionally 
throws  into  the  fire,  and,  the  air  it  con- 
tains being  rarefied  by  the  heat,  it  explodes 
with  a  report  as  loud  as  a  musket.  The 
elephants,  being  thus  intimid.ated,  confine 
themselves  to  the  centre  of  the  wide  circle, 
which  certainly  does  not  contain  less  than 
a  hundred  acres.  After  a  few  days'  pause, 
the  number  and  description  of  the  herd  being 
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now  completely  ascertained,  pr6i)arations 
are  made  to  return  towards  the  plain.  The 
party  on  the  phiin  Ijelow  have,  during  thia 
interval,  been  completely  occupied  in  form- 
ing the  Keddah  or  enclosure,  which  is  pre- 
jiared  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  or  entry  into 
the  hills.  Attention  is  paid  that  the  Keddah 
be  well  suijplieil  with  a  stream  of  water,  and 
the  tjreatest  care  is  taken  not  to  injure  the 
brushwood,  or  turn  up  the  soil  at  the  en- 
trance, as  this  would  alarm.  When  this 
enclosure  is  reiKirted  complete,  the  circle 
upon  the  mountain  is  opened  on  the  side  of 
the  jilain,  and  the  people  advance  by  slow 
marches,  encircling  the  herd  each  successive 
night,  until  they  reach  the  vicinity  of  the 
low  country.  The  circle  is  now  open  for 
the  last  time,  the  leading  elephant,  with  a 
alow  but  cautious  step,  feeding  and  walking 
alternately,  and  finding  no  obstacle  in  the 
way,  gradually  enters  the  enclosure  ;  the 
peo)ile  behind  now  rapidly  rushed  forward, 
driving  the  elephants  before  them  with  a 
quiclc  pace,  until  they  all  enter.  After 
walking  round  the  enclosure,  finding  them- 
selves entrapped,  they  rush  back  to  the 
place  through  which  they  entered,  but  this 
they  find  strongly  barricaded.  The  whole 
enclosure  is  now  lined  on  the  outside  with 
people ;  fire  and  musquetry  are  also  used 
when  violence  is  resorted  to  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  a  successful  charge  is 
made,  the  animals  break  through  the  en- 
closure, and  the  whole  escape.  The  hunters 
then,  for  the  first  time,  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  herd  minutely.  In  the 
Keddah,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made,  there  were  found  seventy-two  in 
number,  including  the  old  and  superan- 
nuated, the  young  and  middle-aged,  and 
the  cub  just  dropped.  This  at  once  accounts 
for  these  sagacious  animals  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  caught  in  so  simple  a  manner, 
one  might  say  without  a  struggle ;  for, 
during  the  period  of  fifteen  days'  march 
towards  the  plain,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
each  day,  they  .allowed  themselves  to  be 
encircled  each  successive  night,  without 
ever  attempting  to  force  the  cordon  ;  this 
seeming  indifference  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  uncommon  affection  and  attention 
the  females  show  to  their  young ;  for, 
rather  than  abandon  their  offspring  in  then: 
distress,  she  resigns  herself  to  voluntary 
slavery.  In  order  to  corroborate  this  theory, 
Mr  Lindsay  mentions  a  fact  of  which  he 
had  occular  proof  when  standing  before  the 
Keddah  now  referred  to.  In  the  hurry  of 
.stopping  up  the  gap  at  which  the  elephants 
entered,  two  of  the  females  had  wandered 
from  the  flock  ;  their  young  had  entered 
with  the  rest  of  the  herd  ;  for  several  days 
they  continued  to  bellow  and  walk  round 
the  enclosure,  and  at  laat  forced  their  way 
in  by  breaking  down  the  stockade.  Nor  is 
the  mother's  attention  confined  solely  to 
the  sucking  cub,  for,  upon  thia  and  other 
similar  occasions,  there  have  been  seen  three 
or  four  young  ones,  the  brood  of  successive 
years,  following  their  mother,  alike  claim- 


ing her  protection,  .and  clinging  to  her  in 
difficulty.  Mr  Lindsay  found  from  expe- 
rience that  the  numl.ers  of  fuU-growu  males 
thus  taken  are  by  no  means  in  iirojiortion  to 
the  females  of  the  same  age  ;  the  reason  is, 
that  the  captain  of  the  herd  allows  none  to 
remain  but  such  as  pay  obsequious  obedience 
to  his  will.  He  has  himself  fought  his  way 
to  this  despotic  pre-eminence  by  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  as  his  numerous  scars  testify, 
and  woe  be  to  him  that  dares  show  attention 
to  any  of  the  females  in  his  presence.  Few 
choose  to  be  members  of  the  society  on  such 
terms,  and  the  ni.ales  thus  expelled  are  found 
wandering  on  the  plain  in  solitude  ;  they 
are  of  the  very  liest  description,  and  are 
afterwards  caught  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tame  elephants.  They  are  called  Goondahs, 
and  their  character  as  warriors  being  thus 
established,  they  fetch  a  double  price  to  the 
common  sort.  But  to  return  to  the  Ked- 
dah :  the  elephants  having  been  enclosed 
eight  days,  and  everything  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  vegetaljle  being  at  last  con- 
sumed, hegia  sorely  to  feel  the  effects  of 
hunger,  and  are  glad  to  ajiproach  the  side 
of  the  enclosure  to  pick  up  small  quantities 
of  grass,  thrown  to  them  by  the  guai-ds. 
After  being  still  more  reduced  by  famine, 
each  wild  animal  is  surrounded  in  the  en- 
closure l)y  half-a-dozen  decoy  females,  large 
ropes  are  passed  round  its  body,  and  it  is 
lugged  out  of  the  Keddah  by  force.  In 
this  operation  great  assistance  is  given  by 
the  tame  ones,  who  assist  in  passing  the 
ropes,  aud  even  beat  the  wild  animal  when 
refractory.     He  is  now  drawn  to  the  bottom 


simple  as  that  of  catching  ;  they  are  led  ' 
the  water  each  day  by  the  decoy  elephants, 
the  wild  animal  is  in  the  centre,  and  a  decoy 
on  each  side,  so  that  he  can  do  no  harm. 
For  a  few  weeks  his  keeper  is  cautious  in 
approaching  his  trunk,  but  he  soon  makes 
him  more  familiar  by  giving  him  salt  tied 
up  in  a  leaf,  which  he  is  very  fond  of.  It 
is  in  the  water  the  elephant  is  first  mounted ; 
the  driver  leaps  from  the  back  of  the  tame 
elephant  upon  his  :  at  first,  he  is  highly  dis- 
pleased, but,  with  coaxing,  throwing  the 
water  over  him,  and  scratching  his  back,  he 
soon  becomes  reconciled,  and  in  less  than 
two  months  he  learns  to  obey  his  keeper, 
and  becomes  tractable.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  he  is  well  fed,  and  prejiared  for  a 
distant  market.  Mr  Lindsay  fortunately 
had  several  confidential  native  servants,  on 
whose  integrity  he  could  implicitly  rely — 
one  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  Manoo,  a 
Hindoo.  To  his  care  he  frequently  en- 
trusted from  fifty  to  sixty  elephants,  giving 
him  the  wide  range  of  Hindostan  for  his 
market.  In  those  days,  when  the  country 
princes  were  in  full  power,  there  were  con- 
stant demands  for  them,  either  in  the  war 
department  or  parade.  The  average  price 
at  a  distant  station  was  from  £40  to  £50  ; 
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market  racer.     The  natives  have  beauties 
and  blemishes  in  their  opinion  of  them    ot 
which  foreigners   know   but  little.      They 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  marks.     An 
elephant   born  with  the  left  tooth  only  is 
reckoned  sacred  ;  with  black  spots  m  the 
mouth     unlucky    and    not    saleable ;    the 
mukna,  or  elephant  bnrn  without  teeth,  is 
thought  the  best.      No   ammal  differs  so 
much  as  the  elephant  in  hia  paces  ;  some  ot 
them  are  smooth  and  pleasant,  others  are 
only  fit  for  heavy  burthens;    when  weU 
tr.ained  for  a  gentleman,  he  is  a  niost  valu- 
able conveyance,  as  one  may  cross  the  rough- 
est country  on  his  back  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour.     He  is  particularly  useful  in 
shooting,   as   you    may  traverse   a   forest 
abounding  with  fierce    animals  with    im- 
punity, bringing  down  a  buffalo  or  a  tiger 
in  your  walk  without  danger.     In  the  sports 
of  the  field  it  is  surprising  he   is  so  little 
used;  this  is  Ukely  owing  to  the  expense 
attending  it,  for  a  male  elephant  must  in 
general    be    atttended    by    a   female,    to 
manage  him  when  refractory.     Had  Provi- 
dence,  in  bestowing  upon   these    animals 
Buoh  strength    and    sagacity,   far    beyond 
other  quadrupeds,   given  them  courage  in 
the  same   proportion,    the   power  of    man 
would  hardly  control  them  !    Fortunately, 
they  are  the  most  timid   animals   in   the 
world  ;  when  found  in  a  herd,  they  confine 
themselves  to  the    desert,    and   avoid   the 
haunts  of  man  :  the  barking  of  a  spaniel 
would  drive  them  into  their  retreat,  were 
they  a  hundred  in  number.     A  fter  they  are 
rendered  domestic  they  acquire  confadence 
in  their  driver,  and  are  gradually  brought 
to  face  their  enemy  ;  but  it  requires  length 
of  time  before  they  wiU  oppose  either  tiger, 
buffalo,   or  rhinoceros  in    the  open  held. 
Upon  no  occasion  do  they  use  their  proboscis 
as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon  ;  it  is 
only  used  to  convey  their  food  to  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  moment  of  danger  they  throw  it 
over  their  head,  or  put  it  to  either  side,  as 
best  calculated  to  secure  it  from  danger.     In 
the  Keddah,  above  described,  Mr  Lindsay 
saw  a  female  with  her  proboscis  nearly  cut 
through,   the  pipe  which  conveys  water  to 
the  mouth   completely  destroyed.      Being 
curious  to  know  what  device  she  would  tall 
upon  to  supply  this  defect,  he  waited  the 
period  when  she  went  to  drink,     bhe  then 
dropped   the  trunk  into  the  water   about 
two  feet,  and,  with  her  fore  foot,  closed  the 
wound  by  carefully  bending  the  proboscis, 
so  as  to  restore  the  suction  of  the  injured 
tube,   and  thus  quenched  her  thirst ;   no 
human  ingenuity  could  have  suggested  a 
better  resource.    Another  trifling  occurrence 
happened  at  this  Keddah,  which  deserves 
notice,  as  showing  the  memory    of   thi 
animals.     After  the  elephants  were  safely 
enclosed,  their   captors   were   making  pre- 
parations to  extract  them,  when  one  ot  tbe 
drivers  called  out— "  Jaim  Piaree,  as  1  am 
alive  '"     He  was  asked  what  he  meant,  and 
replied—"  That  is  my  elephant  I  lost  twelve 
years  ago."      He  was  laughed  at  by  his 


comrades,  but  he  persisted,  leaped  into  the 


desired  her  to  kneel  down,   she  did  so,  and 
he  rode  her  out  of  the  enclosure  in  triumph. 
Mr   Lindsay   had,    among   others,    several 
superannuated  elephants,  who  proved  highly 
useful  to   him  m  carrying   and   removing 
d,    when  he  commenced   shipbuildmg. 
One  day  he  had  occasion  to  launch  a  mast 
into   the   river,    but  the    ground    being   a 
qua"mire,  it  could  not  be  effected  by  his 
people  ;  he  therefore  allowed  the  elephant 
gest  the  means.     He  launched  half  ot 
it  into  the  stream  easily,  but  the  ground  did 
not  allow  him  to  advance  further.     After 
considering  for  some  time  what  was  to  be 
done,  seeing  a  few  yards  of  rope  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  mast,  he  extended  his  trunk  and 
"Ot  hold  of  it,  and  drew  the  mast  to  the 
Shore.     He  then  put  the  point  of  his  toe  to 
the  extremity,  and,  giving  it  a  violent  kick, 
threw  the  mast  into  the  stream.  Mr  Lindsay 
complains  of  having  often  heard  his  coun- 
trymen impeach  the  honesty  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  natives  of  India.     In  order  to 
counteract  this  impression,  he  relates  a  fact 
wliich  can  hardly   be   instanced  m    more    . 
civilised  society.     He  never  had  from  Go- 
vernment a  contract  by  which   he  could 
dispose   of  his  numerous  elephants  to  ad- 
v.antaf'e,  he  therefore  sent  off  anuallly  from 
SyUiet  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  divided  into  four  distinct  flocks  or 
caravans.     They  were  put  under  the  charge 
of   the  common   Peon,    or   menial  of  the 
lowest   description,  with   directions  to  sell 
them  wherever  a  market  could  be  found- at 
Delhi,  Seringapatam,  Hydrabad,  or  Poonah. 
These   people   were   often   absent  eighteen 
months.      On    one    occasion,   his    servant 
Manoo  (already  mentioned),  after  a  twelve 
months'  absence,  returned  all  covered  with 
dust  and  in  appearance  most  miserable  ;  he 
unfoide.1  his  girdle,  and  produced  a  scrap  of 
paper  of  small  dimensions,  which  proved  to 
be  a  banker's  bill  amounting  to  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds-his  own  pay  was  thirty 
shillings  sterUng  per  month.     Mr  Lindsay 
had  no  security  whatever  but  his  experience 
of  the  man's  integrity  ;  he  might  have  gone 
off  with  the  money  if  he  pleased.     But  he 
never  felt  or  showed  the  smallest  distrust, 
and  they  always  returned  with  bills  to  the 
fuU  amount.     When  Mr  Lmdsay  left  India, 
Manoo  was  still  absent  on  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, but  he  deUvered  to  Mr  Lindsay  s 
agent  as  faithful  an  account  of  the  produce 
at  he  would  have  done  to  himself.     Can 
stronger  proofs  of  honesty  be  given  than 
that  now  related?    Mr  Lindsay  certainly 
was  most  fortunate  m  all  his  menial  ser- 
vants, having  seldom  or  never  changed  theni 
during  a  residence  of  eighteen  years.     But 
he  gale  the  preference  to  the  Hindoo  rather 
than  the  Mahometan.    During  his  residence 
in  India,  when  British  affairs  were  less  pros- 


perous than  at  present,  the  country  was 
more  or  less  convulsed  by  occasional  com- 
motions. We  refer  to  the  period  when  Mr 
Hastings  visited  Benares  m  the  year  17HA 
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and  the  temporary  revolt  of  Rajali  Cheit 
Sing,  and  Vizier  Ali.  By  a  well-constructeil 
plan,  they  had  nearly  succeeded  in  takini; 
Mr  Hastings  and  his  body-guard  prisoners  ; 
had  this  been  effected,  the  whole  of  India 
would  have  been  in  anns  and  open  revolt, 
being  justly  disaffected  ;  as  it  was,  there 
was  considerable  agitation  in  many  of  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  and  it  was  partially 
felt  even  at  Dacca  and  Sylhet.  In  order  to 
show  the  troublesome  people  he  had  to  deal 
with,  we  mention  the  following  anecdote : — 
An  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Sylhet,  by 
trade  a  silversmith,  and  of  some  note,  re- 
quested a  private  interview.  He  told  Mr 
Lindsay  that  one  of  the  Cusseah  chiefs  had 
lately  come  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
lodged  next  him  in  the  town,  that  from  cir- 
cumstances which  had  appeared,  he  was 
afraid  a  conspiracy  of  an  alarming  nature 
was  carrying  on,  of  which  Mr  Lindsay  was 
not  aware,  and  produced  a  letter  he  h:\d 
picked  up,  addressed  to  Mr  Lindsay's  com- 
mandant of  sepoys  ;  the  language,  he  said, 
he  did  not  fully  understand,  but  advised  .Mr 
Lindsay  to  send  for  the  Cusseah  interpreter. 
Mr  Lindsay  accordingly  did  so.  The  man, 
upon  reading  the  paper,  started,  and  hastily 
shut  the  door  ;  the  letter  was  addressed  as 
described — to  his  commandant  of  Sepoys. 
This  person  was  possessed  of  Sir  Lindsay's 
full  confidence,  and  the  latter  was  not  a 
httle  alarmed  and  mortified  to  find  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  hill  chief  to 
betray  and  put  him  to  death.  The  letter 
contained  the  following  words  : — "  I  per- 
fectly understand  your  la,st  communication, 
and  will  act  accordingly.  On  Monday 
morning,  two  hours  before  daybreak,  I  will 
surround  the  house  of  your  chief,  and  take 
him  and  the  whole  of  his  establishment 
prisoners.  You ,  and  your  sepoys  who  are 
In  my  interest,  must  be  on  the  watch,  and 
shall  be  amply  rewarded."  This  was,  indeed, 
enough  to  startle  Mr  Lindsay.  He  retired 
to  his  room,  and  dressed  his  pistols.  He 
■  then  sent  his  European  servant  for  Reim 
Khan,  his  commandant,  and  told  him  that 
he  ever  considered  him  as  a  trusty  man  and 
faithful  servant,  but  th.at  he  had  some  in- 
formation against  him,  which  made  him 
alter  his  opinion.  "  You  are  now  under 
arrest,"  said  Mr  Lindsay,  "  and" — turning 
to  his  servant — "there  is  a  brace  of  pistols, 
watch  this  man  during  the  night,  and  if 
any  resistance  is  offered,  or  a  rescue  at- 
tempted, shoot  him  through  the  head."  The 
commandant  then  deUvered  up  his  sword, 
and  Mr  Lindsay  retired.  To  the  informer 
in  the  adjoining  room  he  held  a  different 
language.  "  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  1  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  informa- 
tion on  this  occasion,  as  you  have  probably 
saved  me  and  the  settlement  from  the 
greatest  calamity ;  and  be  assured,  you 
shall  be  amply  rewarded  when  the  con- 
spiracy is  fully  traced  ;  the  commandant  is 
now  under  confinement,  and  the  proofs 
must  soon  appear.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
No.  xsxvil. 


justice.  It  is  my  duty,  as  Chief  ^Magistrate, 
to  place  you  also  under  custody.  I  must 
also  senil  to  your  house  for  your  trunks 
containing  your  papers,  and  have  them 
examined  in  open  durbar.  The  man  ap- 
peared in  much  agitation,  and  asked  if  such 
were  the  reward  of  his  services  ?  Mr  Lind- 
say promised  him  full  justice  in  due  time. 
In  a  few  hours  his  papers  were  brought  and 
inspected,  when  a  scene  of  villainy  appeared 
which  proved  him  an  offender  of  no  common 
standing.  Mr  Lindsay  found  that  the  letter 
he  had  jiroduced,  and  also  the  seal  attached 
to  it,  were  forgeries  ;  and  various  attempts 
at  forging  were  found  among  the  papers,  till 
they  had  reached  perfection — and  even  the 
Government  official  seals  were  done  with 
the  utmost  nicety.  He  was,  of  course,  con- 
signed over  to  the  regular  courts  for  trial,  and 
the  commandant  received  public  honours, 
to  prove  his  superior's  approval  of  his  past 
services.  Mr  Lindsay  hail  never  hitherto 
been  in  the  practice  of  riding  out  into  the 
country  with  attendants  of  any  kind ;  even 
yet  he  preserved  the  same  plan,  knowing 
that,  if  he  had  betrayed  any  fear,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  alarms  ;  but  an  incident  oc- 
curred soon  after,  to  show  that  fanatical 
zeal  had  been  roused  to  resent  the  death  of 
the  high  priest,  which  made  him  more 
cautious  in  future.  His  friend,  Robert 
Hamilton  {a  captain  in  the  army,  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  name,  foi-merly  laird 
of  Kilbrackmont),  came  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
He  and  his  guest  were  sitting  together  at 
dinner,  which  bad  ]ust  come  in,  when  his 
servant  informed  him  that  a  fakeer,  or 
mendicant  priest,  wished  to  speak  with 
him  on  urgent  business.  Although  the 
hour  was  unseasonable,  he  desired  him  to 
be  admitted.  Mr  Lindsay  was  sitting  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  Mr  Hamilton  at  the 
bottom,  next  the  door  ;  the  priest  entered 
and  stood  immediately  behind  Mr  Hamilton. 
He  began  his  story  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  robbed  on  entering  the  jirovince,  and, 
being  plundered  of  all  he  possessed,  he 
looked  to  Blr  Lindsay  for  redress.  There 
was  an  irritation  in  his  manner,  and  a 
wildness  in  his  eye,  and  his  right  hand 
rested  in  the  cummerbund,  or  cloth  which 
encircled  his  body.  His  appearance  alarmed 
Mr  Lindsay ;  therefore,  without  changing 
his  voice  or  manner,  he  said — "  Hamilton  ! 
slip  behind  that  man  and  knock  him  down." 
Hamilton  hesitated  at  first,  till  Mr  Lindsay 
exclaimed,  "Obey  my  orders!"  Hamilton 
was  a  strong  man,  and,  rising  up,  with  a 
blow  from  behind,  laid  the  priest  prostrate  ; 
but,  in  the  act  of  falling,  he  aimed  a  blow 
at  Hamilton  with  his  poinard,  which  he " 
had  held  concealed,  and,  finding  he  had 
missed  his  aim,  immediately  buried  the  steel 
in  his  own  breast.  The  priest  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood.  When,  having  recovered  from 
his  swoon,  Mr  Lindsay  asked  him  what  his 
motive  was  for  this  atrocious  act,  his  answer 
was  that  of  a  mad  man — "  That  he  was  a 
messenger  from  God,  sent  to  put  to  death 
the  unbelievers. "  M  r  Lindsay's  suspicions 
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fice.  The  poor  creature  lingered  some 
weeks  and  then  died,  but  never  altered  his 
statement.  Instances  such  as  that  described 
frequently  occurred  to  him,  owing  to  the 
annual  assemblage  of  fan.itics  at  the  shrine 
of  the  tutelary  saint.  Before  quitting  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  affray,  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  and  the 
old  man  lying  wounded  at  Mr  Lindsay's 
feet  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  being  connected 
with  the  following  singular  occurrence  :  — 
In  Mr  Lindsay's  domestic  circle,  long  after 
his  return  to  this  country,  he  had  more  than 
once  told  the  story  relative  to  the  death  of 
the  high  priest ;  he  was  listened  to  with  in- 
terest, but  was  evidently  allowed  the  lati- 
tude of  a  traveller,  when,  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  his  veracity  was  f uUy  con- 
firmed in  the  presence  of  his  whole  family. 
In  taking  his  usual  morning's  ride  along  the 
coast,  be  passed  the  door  of  the  parish  clergy- 
man, his  worthy  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  SmalL 
There  he  perceived  a  man  standing,  dressed 
in  fuU  eastern  costume,  with  turban,  mus- 
tachios,  trowsers,  girdle,  and  sandals.     To 


were  you  bom  ?"  "  In  Calcutta."  "  Toot- 
bant — it  is  a  lie,"  said  Mr  Lindsay  ;  "  your 
accent  betrays  you  ;  you  must  belong  to  a 
different  part  of  the  country."  "You  are 
right,  sir,"  he  replied,  "but  how  could  I 
e.xpect  to  be  cross-questioned  in  a  foreign 
land  ?"  With  a  salaam  to  the  ground,  he 
asked  Mr  Lindsay's  name,  and  where  he 
lived.  Mr  Lindsay  pointed  to  the  house  on 
the  hill,  and  desired  him  to  call  upon  him 
next  morning.  He  came  accordingly,  and 
Mr  Lindsay's  numerous  family  were  aU 
present  at  the  conversation  in  the  Hin- 
dostani  language.  Mr  Lindsay  first  asked 
his  name — "  Seyd-uUah,"  he  answered. 
"  How  came  you  to  tell  me  a  lie  the  first 
question  lever  asked  you?"  "You  took 
me  by  surjjrise,  sir,  by  addressing  me  in 
my  own  language.  The  fact  is,  I  was  born 
at  a  place  called  Sylhet,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  and  came  here  as  servant  to  Mr 
Small's  son,  who  was  purser  of  the  ship 
A  gentleman  of  your  name,"  he  continued, 
**  was  well  known  in  that  country,  an  ' 
London  I  euileavoured  to  find  him  out,  Ijut 
in  vain,  nowhere  could  I  trace  him 
"  Sup])ose,"  said  Mr  Lindsay,  loolciug  hi 
full  in  the  face.  "  that  I  am  the  man.'  i 
started  back  with  horror  in  his  countenance 
—"What !  Did  did  you  kiU  the  Pier  Za 
(the  son  of  the  high  priest).  "  Yes,"' 
Lindsay  rephed,  "  I  did  ;  he  attacked  me 
sword  in  hand,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
rashness."  Seyd-uUah  immediately  re- 
covered his  composure.  When  Mr  Lindsay 
asked  him  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
people  on  tliat  sul.ijeet,  he  answered — "Some 
approvedyourconduct,  others  disapproved ;" 
"and,"  putting  his  hand  on  his  breast,  with 
a  sUght  inclination,  ' '  I  was  but  a  boy 
"  Where  were  you  during  the  fray,  Seyc 
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harsher  tone,  he  added,  "you  killed  my 
father  also."  "  Was  he  an  old'man,  Seyd- 
ullah  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Your  father  was  not 
killed  in  action  ;  1  saved  hia  life  myself,  am 
I  right  or  wrong  ?"  He  said — "  You  are 
right ;  he  was  wounded,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence, some  months  afterward."  Seyd- 
ullah  confirmed,  in  broken  English,  Mr 
Lindsay's  former  details  on  the  subject. 
He  would  not  allow  that  his  father  was 
actually  the  slave  of  the  high  priest,  but 
styled  him  liis  s.alteater,  or  dependent.  He 
said  that  the  Pier  Zada  and  his  two  brothers 
fell  in  the  atfi-ay,  with  several  others  of  their 
adherents,  but  would  give  no  account  how 
the  disturbances  originated,  further  than 
that  the  country  was  at  that  moment  in  a 
convulsed  state.  About  this  time  a  friend 
made  Mr  Lindsay  a  present  of  some  Cale- 
donian newspapers.  On  examining  them 
at  his  leisure,  Mr  Lmdsay  found  an  adver- 
tisement from  the  agents  of  the  Yoolc 
Buildings  Company,  stating  that  certain 
estates  belonging  to  them  were  on  sale ;  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  intending  puijjhasers, 
the  money  might  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyer  for  a  term  of  years.  It  immediately 
struck  Mr  Lindsay  that,  upon  such  favour- 
able terms,  he  or  any  man  might  become  a 
landed  proprietor  ;  he  therefore,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  despatched  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  vesting  her  with  full  authority  to 
purchase.  This  she  accomplished  with 
equal  promptitude,  purchasing,  at  that 
happy  moment,  the  estate  of  Leuchars,  for 
£31,000,  which  most  assuredly  is  now 
worth  double  the  amount  or  more.  Tlie 
society  being  now  more  enlan^rd.  several 
Europeanshavingjoined,  Mr  Lindsay. L;l:ully 
joined  with  them  in  such  aniusoiiiriiisas  tliv 
country  afforded.  The  foreuoun  ^^■a^  inva- 
riably devoterl  to  business,  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  adjourned  for  a  few  hours  to  a 
garden  on  the  top  of  a  liiU,  to  which  Mr 
Lindsay  had  for  a  series  of  years  paid  jiar- 
tieular  attention.  It  w.a-s  on  one  side 
covered  with  a  thick  grove  of  orange  trees, 
which  he  had  yihxnted,  and  which,  from  the 
rapid  vegetation  of  the  country,  had  become 
a  wood  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  a 
clump  of  fir  trees  had  made  considerable 
progress  ;  they  were  the  only  trees  of  that 
description  he  ever  saw  in  India,  and  had 
been  ijrought  to  hhn  when  young  from  the 
Thiliet  Jloantains,  and  S(jon  became  a 
great  ornament  to  the  country.  In  the  cold 
season  they  had  shooting  in  perfection ; 
pe.acocl;s,  partridges,  wild  cocks  and  hens, 
and  water  fowl  in  abundance;  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  shoot  on  foot,  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  tigers  and  leopards  that  infested  the 
woods.  One  day,  while  shooting  with  his 
Highland  servant,  .Tolm  Mackay,  the  latter 
suddenly  exclaimed,  in  his  own  broad  ac- 
cent—" Gude  G ,  sir,  what  ca'  ye  that  ?" 

pointing  at  the  s.anie  time  to  a  huge  animal 
in  the  path  before  liim.  "  That,  John,  is  a 
royal  tiger!"     "Shall   I   tak'  a  whack  at 
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him,  sir?"  "  No,  Johu  ;  '  let  be,  for  let  be' 
is  the  surest  plan."  Another  day,  having 
marked  a  peacock  into  a  large  tamarind 
tree,  Mr  Lindsay  took  aim  and  was  about 
to  draw  the  trigger,  when  he  observed  a 
leopard  rapidly  tlescending  from  one  of  the 
branches,  on  which  he  had  been  basking. 
Mr  Lindsay  of  course  made  a  speedy  re- 
treat. There  is  seldom  any  danger  to  be 
apprehended  when  you  can  fi-t  the  eye  of 
these  cowiirdly  animals;  they  leap  u|ion 
you  when  off  your  guard,  not  when  dis- 
covered, and  their  blow  is  generally  fatal. 
In  this    oountrv,  ti'^'ers  of   all   Icincls    were 


veyed  to  the  town.  The  place  chosen  for 
his  public  debut  was  generally  an  old 
mosfjue  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  enclo.s- 
ing  full  half  an  acre  of  ground.  In  this 
enclosure  a  buffalo  awaited  his  arrival,  and 
stages  were  erected  for  spectators  to  see  the 
sport.  It  signiiies  but  little  whether  the  Inif- 
falo  is  in  his  wild  or  domestic  state  ;  they 
have  in  either  case  the  same  antipathy  to  the 
tiger,  and  attack  him  wherever  tliey  meet. 
In  the  |ireseut  instance  the  buffalo  was  iu 
his  tame  state,  brought  from  his  daily  oc- 
cu]>ation  in  tlie  lield,  and  submissive  to  his 
lirivi'i-.      I'.iit  I.Iki  iii.imout  tlie  tiitcr  entered, 
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•sixty  :iiniuallv,  wl.i.-li  art'ordi'd  th^u.  iiiiu-li 
amusnurut.  '  W'lien  a  buUocJc  is  carried  off 
by  a  ti'^'er,  the  fanner  gives  information  to 
the  ottioe  ;  the  )iaiij:dla,  or  traoksman,  traces 
him  by  liis  fi:)0tsteps  t(j  his  den  ;  the  diums 
are  beat,  the  nets  .are  coUecteil,  and  the 
haunt  is  surrounded  with  the  net  to  prevent 
his  escaiie.  A  tem|)orary  stage  is  erectOL 
for  the  chief  and  his  attendants.  Elephani,! 
are  ordered  out  to  beat  down  the  brush 
wood  ;  they  soon  succeed  in  rousing  thf 
tiger,  and  the  gentlemen  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  shooting  the  animal  in  perfect 
safety.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  they 
successively  shot  four  tigers ;  the  crowd 
supposing  them  all  killed,  jumped  into  the 
enclosure,  when  a  fifth  tiger  sprung  out  from 
under  a  bush,  and  killed  a  man.  This  mode 
of  catching  is  seldom  practised,  as  it  is  op- 
pressive to  the  inhabitants,  occupying  their 
time  for  several  days.  Another  method, 
more  simple,  and  equally  effectual,  is  re- 
sorted to.  Large  traps,  constructed  of 
wood  and  turf,  of  an  enormous  size,  not  less 
than  thirty-six  feet  long,  with  four  doors 
successively  opening  from  each  other,  are 
built  in  such  places  as  the  tigers  frequent. 
The  bait  is  a  Uving  biUlock  in  the  centre. 
The  tiger  may  enter  on  either  side ;  on 
treading  on  a  spring,  the  two  counter  doors 
drop,  and  he  is  secured,  while  the  bullock 
remains  in  perfect  safety.  A  tube  or  cyhu- 
der,  of  about  twelve  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches'  cahbre  (made  of  mats  and  fortified 
with  rope  or  ground  rattans,  and  secured  at 
the  further  end  by  two  sticks,  run  across 
it),  is  now  introduced  ;  and  the  tiger,  being 
previously  teased  in  the  trap,  and  abundantly 
anxious  to  escape,  seing  this  ray  of  daylight 
conveyed  into  his  prison  through  the  tube, 
gathers  himself  together,  and  darts  into  it, 
in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  at  the  opposite 
extremity ;  but  it  is  stopped  by  the  cross- 
bars. A  man  stands  by  to  drive  iu  two 
other  bars  across  the  end  by  which  he  en- 
tered. No  mouse  was  ever  more  inoffensive 
than  this  powerful  animal  now  finds  Inm- 
self ;  the  whole  space  he  has  to  move  iu  is 
only  eighteen  inches'  calibre,  which  barely 
allows  him  to  move,  and  Mr  Lindsay  re- 
peatedly took  him  by  the  whiskers  with 
impunity.  But  his  troubles  are  not  at  an 
end.     He  is  now  Hfted  upon  a  cart  and  con- 
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the  buffalo  soon  overpowers 
him  m  the  air,  tossing  liii 
horn,  until  he  was  ilcad.  The  leopard 
shows  much  more  play  when  tlirown 
into  the  enclosure  with  the  buffalo  ;  in  au 
instant,  he  is  on  the  toj)  of  his  back,  autl 
makes  him  completely  furious ;  he  then 
jumps  from  Umb  to  liml)  iu  every  dii'ection  ; 
but  whenever  the  buffalo  can  hit  him  a  fair 
blow  he  is  done  for.  They  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  fell  in  with  a  rhmoceros. 
He  is  of  a  morose,  sulky  disposition,  and 
shuns  the  other  beasts  of  the  forest.  During 
the  raius,  one  of  a  very  large  size  lost  his 
way,  and  took  refuge  in  a  thicket  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town.  The  drums,  as 
usual,  beat  to  arms,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion turned  out.  The  situation  was  favour- 
able, three  small  hillocks  close  to  each  other, 
covered  with  brushwooil,  and  surrountled 
with  water.  But  to  rouse  him  from  his  den 
was  a  business  of  no  small  difficulty.  Find- 
ing himself  surrounded,  he  lay  close.  The 
party  fired  into  the  thicket,  and  threw  fire- 
works, without  effect.  At  last,  the  sports- 
men got  a  very  long  rope,  and  tied  a  log  of 
wood  to  the  middle  of  it ;  they  then  passed 
the  ends  to  the  two  opposite  hillocks,  hold- 
ing the  weight  suspentied  over  the  place 
where  the  rhinoceros  lay,  and,  at  a  signal 
given,  they  dropped  it  directly  upon  the 
animal's  back.  On  this,  he  made  a  furious 
charge,  but  they  received  him  with  a  shower 
of  iron  balls,  which  compelled  him  to  retro- 
grade. They  continued  to  fire  "at  hun,  with 
no  offect  whatever,  owing  to  the  toughness 
of  his  coat  of  maU.  iSlr  Lindsay  ordered 
one  of  his  servants  to  aim  at  him  between 
the  folds  under  the  neck,  in  a  horizontal 
direction  from  the  lower  ground,  upon  which 
he  at  last  feU.  Mr  Lindsay  had  then  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  his  body,  and  found 
that,  (except  the  last)  he  had  not  sustained 
any  injury  from  the  many  balls  fired  at  him. 
And  he  was  not  a  Uttle  pleased  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  crowd  ;  for  the  inhabitants 
from  the  adjoining  villages,  with  a  savage 
enthusiasm,  had  besmeared  themselves  with 
his  blood,  and  were  dancing  around  him 
with  frantic  wildness.  Every  part  of  the 
carcase  possessed,  in  their  opinion,  charms 
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for  one  disease  or  another,  and  was  carried 
off  piecemeal.  It  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  he  secured  the  head  and  horn,  which 
he  brought  home  with  him,  and  retained  in 
his  possession.  He  had  also  the  curiosity 
to  secure  a  collop,  with  which  he  made  a 
very  tolerable  steak.  Upon  the  first  view 
the  hunters  had  of  him,  when  charging  them 
on  the  hill,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
hog  of  enormous  size.  Mr  Lindsay  never 
knew  an  instance  of  his  coming  in  contact 
with  the  elephant  or  builalo  ;  but,  from  the 
powerful  weapon  on  his  nose,  he  thinks  he 
would  prove  a  formidable  antagonist.  Mr 
Lindsay  mentions  another  animal,  a  native 
of  these  hills,  thegayaul,  nowhere  described 
in  Buffon's  Natural  History.  He  is  about 
the  size  of  a  large  English  ox,  but  stouter  in 
the  body,  and  well  made.  He  partakes  of 
the  cow  and  buffalo,  but  is  evidently  of  a 
separate  class.  Attempts  were  frequently 
made  to  send  them  to  Calcutta,  but  they 
always  died  when  brought  to  the  low 
country.  Then:  milk  was  yellow  as  saffron, 
and  in  considerable  quantity.  Tiiey  are 
domesticated  in  the  Chittagong  and  Tip- 
perat  hills,  where  Mr  Lindsay  h.as  seen 
them  in  consider.able  numbers.  On  visiting 
the  country  where  the  greater  part  of  his 
elephants  were  caught,  Mr  Linilsay  fell  in 
with  a  smaU  tribe  of  hill-people,  Uving  more 
in  the  style  of  the  brute  creation  than  any 
he  had  ever  met  with.  They  are  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Cookies,  and  have 
their  habitations  on  spreading  trees,  to 
defend  them  from  be.ists  of  prey.  They  hve 
on  wild  honey  and  the  fruits  of  the  forest, 
and  have  but  little  connection  with  the 
people  of  the  low  country.  He  procured 
one  of  their  children,  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  educate,  but  found  his  capacity  very  in- 
ferior J  he  was  fonder  of  the  society  of  a 
tame  monkey  than  any  other  companion  ; 
nor  did  he,  during  the  course  of  one  year, 
acquire  a  single  word  of  the  language  of  the 
country.  At  last,  he  made  his  escape  into 
the  woods,  and  Mr  Linds.ay  never  saw  him 
again.  The  year  1787  had  now  commenced, 
and  he  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  labo- 
rious and  active  life  he  had  led  during 
eighteen  years'  residence  in  Incha.  Upon 
balancing  his  accounts  for  the  two  preceding 
years  he  found  that  his  affairs  had  been 
more  prosperous  than  he  imagined.  He 
therefore  prepared,  with  a  glad  heart,  to 
return  home.  He  embarked  for  England 
in  January  1789,  on  board  the  Brittauia, 
Captain  Cumraing,  and  arrived  there  after 
a  tedious  voyage  of  six  months.  He  found 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  in  as 
good  health  as  when  he  left  them,  particu- 
larly his  excellent  brother  and  best  friend, 
Colin,  then  General  Lindsay,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Scotland,  having  travelled 
the  same  road  with  him  twenty  years  before, 
on  his  way  to  Spain.  The  subsequent  years 
of  Mr  Lindsay's  life  were  devoted  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  improvement 
of  his  estate,  in  both  of  which  he  s,\vs  "  he 
was  most  ably  assisted  by  his  best  and  faith- 
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ful  friend,  his  wife.''  "  It  is  now,"  he  says, 
"  near  thirty-five  years  since  we  were  happily 
united,  and  during  that  long  period  I  have 
enjoyed  in  her  society,  and  that  of  our 
numerous  family,  as  much  comfort  and 
happiness  as  this  world  can  afford.  To 
her,  with  perfect  gratitude  and  affection,  I 
consign  the  care  of  the  foregoing  jiages  for 
the  perusal  of  my  family — thus  fulfilling  my 
father's  advice,  in  transmitting  to  my 
children  this  trifling  memorial  of  myself." 
In  consequence  of  his  sight  being  much  im- 
paired by  a  catai'act  in  his  eyes,  Mr  Lindsay 
wrote  with  difficulty  ;  he  therefore  dictated 
this  sketch  to  liis  three  daughters,  Anne, 
Elizalteth,  and  Cecilia. 

LINDSAY,  Gent-ral .Tames,  of  Balcarres, 
was  the  sou  of  the  above  Hon.  Robt.  Lindsay, 
who  w.as  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  Balcarres,  and 
from  whom  he  purchased  the  family  estate. 
Gener.al  Lindsay  was  born  at  Balcarres  on 
the  17th  Aprd  1793,  and  died  at  Genoa  on 
the  5th  December  1855,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate  during 
the  winter  months.  The  General  was  one 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  county  gentle- 
men of  Fife.  He  long  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  country.  He  sat 
during  a  short  session  in  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Fife,  but  at  an  ensuing  elec- 
tion, his  Conservative  principles  not  suiting 
a  majority  of  the  electors,  he  was  defeated 
by  Captam  Wemyss  after  a  keen  canvass, 
which,  however,  was  carried  on  with  great 
good  feeUng  on  both  sides.  General  Lind- 
s.ay  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fifeshire 
JliUtia  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  KeUie, 
and  only  resigned  that  office  when  his  de- 
cUning  years  suggested  the  propriety  of  such 
a  step.  In  the  affairs  of  the  county  he  took 
a  deep  interest.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
held  the  office  of  Joint-Convener,  along 
with  Mr  Tindal  Bruce,  and  at  the  April 
meeting  of  1854  resigned  that  office,  which 
he  had  discharged  with  the  highest  honour 
to  himself,  and  with  the  utmost  advan- 
tage to  the  business  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply.  In  the  discharge  of  public  duty, 
he  was  invariably  firm,  but  courteous  and 
concUiatory ;  punctual  to  every  engagement; 
and  ever  anxious  to  maintain  or  extend  the 
fair  fame  of  the  county.  He  was  also  a 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Fifeshire.  The  latest 
public  matters  in  which  this  re.spected  gentle- 
man concerned  himself  specially,  were  in 
fine  keejiing  with  his  character.  These 
were — railway  extension  to  the  East  of  Fife, 
.and  the  improvement  of  the  cottages  of 
agriculturiil  labourers — both  calculated  to 
advance  the  comforts  of  the  general  com- 
munity. In  the  latter  work  more  especially, 
General  Lindsay  manifested  much  zeal, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  society  for  effecting 
the  important  object  alluded  to,  and  also  as 
a  priv.ate  landholder ;  and,  we  understand,  he 
had  in  view  extensive  improvements  on  aU 
the  cottages  belonging  to  his  estate,  which 
his  death,  of  course,  pat  a  stop  to  foratime. 
In  poUtics,  General  Lindsay  was  throughout 
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life  Conservative,  but  without  a  tinge  of 
bitterness  against  those  who  tlifFered  from 
him.  As  a  landlord,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem 
of  the  whole  of  his  tenantry,  and  iu  private 
life  he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men 
—  a  perfect  type  of  "  the  old  country  gentle- 
Bian"'-kind,  affable,  and  easy  of  access.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that 
during  his  later  years  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded and  blest  with 


The  intellisence  of  his  death  cast  a  gloom 
over  a  wide  district  of  the  country,  where 
his  name  and  his  virtues  will  be  long  remem- 
bered and  cherished  by  many  a  grateful 
family.  General  Lindsay  married  in  1823, 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter, 
Baronet,  and  left  issue — Sir  Coutts  Trotter 
Lindsay,  Colonel  Robert  Llyod  Lindsay, 
and  other  children. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  Coutts  Trottek,  of 
WestviUe  and  Balcarres,  Baronet,  was  born 
on  the  2d  day  of  February  1824.  He  was 
eldest  son  of  General  Lindsay,  the  subject 
of  the  fm-egoing  article,  and  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  He  succeeded  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  of 
Westviile,  Baronet,  in  his  title  and  estates, 
in  1837,  and  his  father,  in  the  estates  of 
Balcarres  and  Leuchars,  in  1855.  Born  to 
a  position  of  high  rank  and  afBuence,  but 


became  early  attached  to  literature,  and 
his  tweuty-secoiid  year  wrote  two  dramas 
entitled  ".'Alfred,"  and  "Edward the  Black 
Prince."  These  productions  did  no  small 
credit  to  their  young  author,  and  were  re- 
markably well  received.  Some  years  after- 
wards, he  devoted  his  attention  to  painting, 
and  after  studying  in  Italy,  during  which 
he  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  old  masters,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  took  a  position  of  no  common  order  as 
a  portrait  painter.  His  picture  of  Mrs 
General  Lindsay,  his  mother,  which  is 
]ilaced  in  Balcarres  House,  is  an'  admirable 

Eainting.  It  was  highly  commended  in  the 
fondiin  Exhibition.  The  drawing  is  ac- 
curate, the  expression  true  and  graceful,  and 
the  handlingspirited  and  refined.  Sir  Coutts, 
in  short,  has  painted  fewer  pictures  than 
lovers  of  art  could  wish ;  his  productions 
being  doubly  valual)le  in  respect,  none  of 
them  are  painted  for  the  market.  Few 
gentleman-artists  have  done  more  to  propa- 
gate a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland 
than  Sir  Coutts  Trotter  Lindsay.  On  the 
3Uth  June  18134,  Sir  Coutts  married  CaroUne 
Blanche,  ohly  surviving  child  of  the  late 
Eight  Hon.  Henry  Fitzroy,  at  Upper 
Grosvenor,  London. 

LINDSAY,  Colonel  RoBEKT  Llotd, 
second  son  of  General  James  Lindsay,  of 
Balcarres,  was  born  on  the  16th  April  1832, 
and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself.     Among  the 


many  daring  exploits  of  the  intrepid  men 
by  whose  energy  and  unshaken  courage  the 
allied  armies  were  carried  to  the  heights  of 
Alma,  we  have  not  heard  of  an  instance 
which  surpassed,  in  cool  daring,  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Lindsay,  then  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  carrying  the 
Queen's  colour.  At  the  moment  before  the 
heights  were  gained,  and  when  the  deadly 
struggle  raged  so  fiercely  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  tell  friend  from  foe, 
Mr  Lindsay  and  another  lieutenant  became 
separated  from  their  battalion,  and  found 
themselves,  with  four  sergeants  whose  duty 
it  was  to  sujiport  them,  attacked  by  a  body 
of  Russians,  whose  commanding  officer  had 
led  them  against  that  colour.  A  desperate 
conflict  ensued  ;  tlie  four  sergeants  quickly 
fell  under  a  shower  of  balls.  The  Queen's 
colour  carried  by  Mr  Lindsay  was  torn 
into  stripes,  being  pierced  by  twenty-eight 
bullets.  The  flagstaff  was  shot  in  two,  still 
the  two  gallant  officers  jiersevered,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  then-  way  thn^ugh  the 
enemy  which  surrounded  tiiem.  They  were 
ably  assisted  at  the  critical  moment  by 
Cairtain  Drummond,  the  Adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  whose  horse  was  shot  under  him. 
The  successful  Ijearer  of  the  standard 
escaped  almost  miraculously,  and  succeeded 
iu  planting  the  colours  on  the  heights  which 
had  just  been  won  from  the  Russians,  Mr 
Lindsay  having  climbed  the  face  of  the  hill 
with  the  aid  of  the  broken  staff,  while  he 
e.xultingly  waved  what  remained  of  it  with 
the  tatters  of  her  Majesty's  colours  over  his 
head — neither  this  gentleman  nor  his  equally 
distinguished  companion  received  any  hurt. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  gaUant  achieve- 
ment in  Mr  Lindsay's  career  -  he  was  called 
upon  to  discharge  other  anluous  and  im- 
portant duties — he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
suffering  m  the  trenches  without  sleep, 
food,  water,  or  any  covering — doing  his  duty 
along  with  the  common  soldiers,  sharing 
theur  toils,  their  privations,  and  their  dangers 
without  even  a  change  of  clothes  for  weeks. 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  the 
most  bloody  of  any,  in  which  Mr  Lindsay  also 
nobly  bore  his  part.  He  received  four  medals, 
four  clasjis,  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  the  Victoria  Cross,  which  the 
Queen  with  her  own  hand  suspended  on  the 
gallant  officer's  breast,  as  a  reward  of  high 
merit  and  hard-earned  honours.  He  has 
also  been  appointed  the  Companion  and 
Equerry  in  Waiting  on  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales.  Colonel  Lindsay 
married  the  Honourable  Miss  Jones  Lloyd, 
only  daughter  of  the  the  Right  Hon.  Samuel 
Jones  Lloyd,  Lord  Overstone. 

LINDSAY,  The  Hon.  Mrs  Harriet 
.S.iKAH  Lloyd,  wife  of  the  foregoing  Colonel 
Robert  Ltndsay,  The  family  of.  The 
family  of  Lloyd  is  of  ancient  Welch  descent, 
long  resident  in  Carmarthenshire.  Lewis 
Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Overstone  Park,  county  of 
Northampton,  formerly  a  very  eminent 
banker  of  the  city  of  London,  born  Ist  Jan. 
1708,  the  eldest  son  of  Wm.  Lloyd,  of  Court 
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Henry,  County  Carmarthen,  married,  11th 
November  1793,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  and  had  a  son 
and  heir,  Samuel  Jones,  Baron  Overstone, 
of  Overstone  and  Fotheringehay,  both  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  so  created  by 
patent,  2Sth  February  1850.  His  Lordship 
■was  bom  25th  September  1796 ;  married, 
10th  August  182'J.  Harriet,  third  daughter 
of  lohabod  Wright,  Esq.  of  Mapperley, 
Notts,  and  has  issue,  Harriet-Sarah,  above 
mentioned.  Lord  Overstone  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  was  at  one 
time  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Jones,  Lloyd, 
&  Company,  bankers,  but  retired  on  his 
elevation  to  the  peer.age.  He  has  long  been 
eminent  as  a  financier,  and  it  was  stated  at 
the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward 
his  Bank  Charter  Act,  that  the  Minister 
was  indebted  to  Lord  Overstone  for  suggest- 
ing the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  bill. 
He  has  published  several  pamphlets  on 
banking  and  commercial  matters,  and  in 
many  circles  ia  considered  an  authority  on 
such  subjects.  He  s.it  for  Hythe,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1S19,  and  was  fre- 
quently proposed  by  the  Liberal  party  of 
London,  as  a  member  for  the  City,  but  he 
decUned  to  stand,  although  at  all  times  he 
lent  his  influence  to  secure  the  election  of 
Liberal  men.  A  collection  of  his  papers 
has  been  printed  not  long  ago,  in  two 
volumes,  for  private  circulation.  As 
specimen  of  his  Lordship's  style,  we  refer 
a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  defence  of 
the  country,  at  a  banquet  given  at  North- 
ampton, to  his  son-in-law,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Lloyd  Lindsay,  as  Captain  of  the  Overstone 
Mounted  Rifle  Corps,  by  the  members  of 
that  corps,  of  which  the  tenor  follows  :— 
"  Lord  Overstone,  in  responding  to  the  toast 
of  the  honorary  members,  said  they  were 
come  together  in  connection  with  a  great 
national  movement,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  their  allegiance,  separately  and 
collectively,  to  one  of  the  noblest  principles 
which,  in  his  judgment,  could  animate  the 
breast  of  man,  or  could  rouse  him  to  great 
deeds,  whether  of  sacrifice  or  exertion.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  love  of  their  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  might  speak  to  you  (said 
the  noble  Lord)  of  great  historical  associa- 
tions, of  all  those  deeds  of  virtue,  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  energy,  by  which  our  ancestors  have 
piled  up  that  great  and  noble  inheritance 
which  we  have  received  from  them  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  be  maintained  and  to  be  de- 
fended. I  might  speak  to  you  of  the  con- 
stitution of  tfis  country,  under  which  we 
enjoy  so  large  a  sh.are  of  well-regulated 
liberty  and  continual  prosperity.  It  is  the 
noblest  work  man  has  ever  effected,  but  if 
we  are  to  look  upon  it  in  a  more  humble  but 
in  a  more  reasonable  manner,  as  a  blessing 
from  Heaven,  it  is— and  it  is  with  reverence 
I  say  it— the  greatest  blessing  which  God 
has  ever  bestowed  uoon  any  nation  of  this 
earth.  (Clitirs.)  Cast  your  eyes  over  the 
fair  face  of  that  nature  which  surrounds 
you.  Look  at  it  teeming  with  crops,  the 
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gifts  of  Providence.  For  what  have  we  co- 
operated together,  with  our  capital,  our 
intelligence,  our  industry,  and  with  our 
hard  and  persevering  labour  ?  For  what  do 
we  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  SOU  ?  Is 
it  that"  we  may  see  these  fair  fields  trampled 
down  by  hostile  feet,  and  see  these  just  and 
legitimate  efforts  of  our  industry  and  our 
exertion  wrenched  from  us  by  an  invading 
army  ?  But  there  are  other  considerations 
which  go  more  directly  to  our  hearts. 
There  is  in  this  country  that  visible  emblem 
by  which  we  recognise  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoy — that  revered  and  beloved  per- 
sonaUtv  who  sits  on  that  throne  and  from 
it  diffuses  over  her  people  the  glorious 
li'^ht  of  our  constitutional  government, 
kindled  by  the  genial  light  of  hsr  private 
virtue  and  domestic  worth.  Are  we  as 
Englishmen  [jrepared  to  see  that  throne 
rolled  in  the  dust  and  that  beloved  Queen 
humbled    and    degraded    by   the   presence 


foreign  enemy  in  Buckingham  Palac 
ul  cheers   and  cries   of   "Never.") 


of  1 

(Loud  cheers   and 

might  speak  to  you  oi  youi-  uwu  uuiuca — •jl 
those  homes  of  purity  and  bliss,  whose 
guardian  angels  are  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  which  are  consecrated  by  then- 
virtue  and  sjTnpathy.  (Cheers.)  I  leave 
these  considerations,  however,  to  every 
man's  heart.  Slow,  no  doubt,  we  were  to 
recognise  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  pro- 
tection wliich  we  derived  from  the  pristuje 
and  the  influence  of  our  power  was  owing 
to  the  remembrance  of  our  former  great 
deeds  by  laud  and  sea,  and  which  have  been 
weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Slow  were 
we  to  recognise  the  fact  that  such  an  eff'ect 
had  Iwen  produced,  and  that  the  defences 
which  Providence  h.ad  long  thrown  around 
our  Island  had  been  materially  weakened 
by  the  progress  of  science.  But  when  once 
this  conviction  pervaded  the  British  mmd, 
what  was  the  result?  Why,  the  fable  of 
old  was  at  once  reduced  to  a  practical 
reaUty.  We  read  of  a  hero  of  old  who  pos- 
sessed the  mysterious  virtue  of  stamping 
upon  the  ground,  and  armed  men  sprang 
up  under  his  foot.  England  stamped  on 
the  ground,  and  armed  men  have  indeed 
sprung  up  around  her.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Then  we  are  led  to  consider  what  are  the 
true  and  real  ingredients  of  this  great 
national  enterprise,  and  what  are  the  real 
secrets  of  the  national  honour  and  safety. 
You  may  increase  your  navy — you  may  un- 
dertake the  gigantic  task  of  reconstructing 
the  British  navy,  aaid  you  are  right  in  d.mig 
so  ;  you  may  have  a  large  area  of  circum- 
vallation,  ajid  you  may  plant  batteries  on 
every  weak  point  of  your  coast ;  you  may 
augment  the  artillery  ;  and  you  may  m- 
crease  the  weiu'ht  of  their  metai— but  what 
are  these  if  JBritish  hearts  are  wanting? 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  Where  is 
your  power  without  these  ?  Crentlemen, 
without  these  you  would  be  unprotected. 
Of  what  use  would  be  your  fields  without 
h"ht  and  heat— without  that  great  benefi- 
cence—the .sun— to  warm  and  rouse  them 
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to  fertility  !  Of  no  more  use  would  be  all 
your  fortifications  and  appliances,  if  you 
had  not  British  hearts.  Gentlemen,  permit 
me  to  say — in  no  language  of  flattery,  in  no 
terms  of  exaggeration,  allow  me  to  say  to 
you,  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
volunteer  movement  of  this  country,  that  in 
you  I  see  two  great  elements  of  a  ^-eat 
State,  and  the  only  certain  secrets  of  national 
safety  and  honour.  Therefore  1  congratu- 
late you,  and  I  congratulate  the  country, 
on  the  position  in  which  this  movement  now 
stands.  It  has  removed  a  blot  from  the 
character  of  this  country  ;  it  has  put  an  end 
to  those  unm.anly  and  discreditable  panics 
of  wliich  you  have  heard.  It  has  restored 
the  British  jjeople  to  a  manly  sense  of  self- 
dignity  and  of  reliance  for  safety  upon 
nothing  but  the  energies  of  their  own  arms. 
This  has  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  added  to  the 
dignity  of  England,  and  her  just  and  useful 
influence  over  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Then  there  remains  but  one  remark  in  con- 
clusion. Persevere  in  and  consolidate  this 
great  movement.  Remember  that  the  evil 
against  which  you  have  to  guard  is  a  per- 
manent and  enduring  danger.  It  is  a 
danger  arising  from  the  altered  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  the  position  of  this  country  in  particu- 
lar. Remember  also  that  the  treasure 
which  you  have  to  guard  is  the  glorious 
Constitution  of  this  country,  and  the  moral 
influence  of  this  country  in  upholding  all 
that  is  valuable  to  man  throughout  the 
world.  It  is,  I  trust,  enduring,  and  your 
efforts  will  be  directed  towards  preserving 
and  maintaining  it.  (Cheers.)  But,  gentle- 
men, it  is  said  that  "  we  are  now  at  peace, 
and  why  should  we  decorate  ourselves  with 
the  panoply  of  war  !"  We  are  not  at  war, 
undoubtedly  ;  but  that  is  all  you  can  say. 
It  suits  the  convenience  or  the  poUcy  of 
other  countries  at  the  present  moment  to 
extend  to  us  a  friendly  hand,  and  to  do  so 
with  apparent  cordiality  ;  but  there  is  an 
old  saying — "  Trust  not  the  Greeks  even 
when  "they  bring  you  presents."  Remem- 
ber, if  yon  wish  to  preserve  peace  an(>  all 
the  blessings  of  peace,  you  can  do  it  by  no 
other  meansthan  by  showing  at  all  times  that 
you  are  adequately  and  sufficiently  prepared 
for  war.  (Cheers.)  This  was  repeated  over 
.  and  over  again  as  the  very  basis  of  the 
power,  the  safety,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  people.  1  could  multiply  to  you 
references  without  end,  but  I  would  rather 
express  that  sentiment  to  jou  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  great  writer,  Shakspeare,  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  been  imbued  by  a 
sort  of  inspuration  from  Heaven.  He  knew 
all  the  secret  springs  of  human  conduct  and 
the  motive  machinery  of  human  actions. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  words  which  I 
shall  ask  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you,  and 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  my  address, 
were  put  by  that  great  man  in  the  mouth  of 
the  son  of  a  King  of  France,  advising  that 
King,  his  father,  and  urging  and  stimu- 


lating the  peo))le  of  France,  to  make  timely 
precaution  during  a  period  of  peace  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  possibility  of 
invasion  by  England.  It  is  a  reinarkaMo 
coincidence.  Times  are  changed,  circum- 
stances are  changed,  parties  are  in  ditferent 
jjositions,  but  the  principle  is  engraven  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  I  address  it  to 
you  with  the  most  earnest  recommendation 
that  you  attend  to  it,  and  that  you  act  by 
it.     The  passage  is  from  King  Henry  V.  :— 

'  In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  miyhty  than  he  seems. 
It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe  ; 
For  peace  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom 
(Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in 

question) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintained,   assemliled,    and  col- 

As  were  a  war  in  expectation.'  " 

(The  noble  lord  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud 
and  prolonged  cheering. ) 

LINDSAY,  Lord  Alexander  William 
Crawford,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Premier  Earl  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1812.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
his  studies  being  terminated,  he  travelled  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  In  1838  he  pub- 
lished ' '  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the 
Holy  Land  ;"  in  1841,  "  Letter  to  a  Friend 
on  the  Evidence  and  Theory  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  "Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Christian  Art  in  1847."  Lord  Lindsay's 
more  recent  productions  have  been  confined 
to  family  biography,  the  chief  being  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays,"  to  which  we  have 
been  greatly  indebted  f.jr  our  sketches  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay  and  Lady  Anne 
Bernard.  Lord  Liudsay,  on  the  2:5d  of 
July  1846  married  JIargaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  General  James  Lindsay,  of  Balcarrres, 
the  subject  of  a  preceding  memoir,  and  has 

LINDSAY,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount, 
a  celebrated  poet,  moralist,  and  reformer, 
descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Lord 
Lindsay,  of  Byres,  in  Haddingtonshire,  was 
born  in  1490.  His  birth-place  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  father's  seat,  called  the 
JMount,  near  Cupar- Fife.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  wliich  he 
entered  in  150.5,  and  quitted  in  l.oOO.  In 
1512  he  became  an  attendant  on  the  infant 
Prince,  afterwards  James  V. ,  and  his  duty 
seems  to  have  been  to  take  the  personal 
charge  of  him  in  his  hours  of  recreation. 
He  held  this  post  till  1524,  when  be  was 
dismissed  on  a  pension  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  four  guardians  to  whose  care  the 
young  king  was  committed  in  that  year. 
In  1528  he  produced  his  "  Dreams,"  written 
during  his  banishment  from  Court.  In  this 
poem  he  exposes,  with  great  truth  and  bold- 
ness, the  disorders  in  Church  and  State, 
which  had  arisen  from  the  licentious  lives  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  and  the  usurpations  of 
the  nobles.  In  the  following  year  he  pre- 
sented his  "  Complavnt"  to  the  King,  in 
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■which  he  reminds  his  Majesty  of  his  faithful 
services  in  the  days  of  his  early  youth.  In 
1530  James  appointed  him  Lyon  King-at- 
Arms,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
Knighthood.  In  the  "  Complaynt  of  the 
King's  Papingo,"  Sir  David's  next  produc- 
tion, he  makes  the  Royal  Parrot  sath-ise  the 
vices  of  the  Popish  clergy,  in  a  style  of  such 
pungent  humour  as  must  have  been  most 
galling  to  the  parties  against  whom  his  in- 
vective is  directed.  He  was,  however,  pro- 
tected hy  the  King  against  their  resentment. 
In  1531,  the  poet' was  sent,  with  two  other 
Ambassadors,  to  Antwerp,  to  renew  an 
ancient  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  on  his  return  he  married  a  lady 
of  the  Douglas  family.  In  1535  he  pro- 
duced before  the  King,  at  the  Castlehill  of 
Cupar,  a  drama,  entitled  "  A  Satyre  of  the 
Three  Estatis."  The  same  year,  he  and  Sir 
John  Campbell  of  Loudon  were  sent  as 
Ambassadors  into  Germanj',  to  treat  of  a 
marriage  with  some  Princess  of  that  country, 
but  James  afterwards  preferred  a  connection 
with  France.  In  1536  he  wrote  his  answer 
to  the  "  Kingis  Flytin,"  and  bis  "Com- 
plajmt  of  Basche,  the  King's  Hound ;"  and 
in  1538,  "  The  Supplication  against  Syde 
Tallis,"  part  of  women's  dress.  On  the 
death  of  Magdalene  of  France,  two  months 
after  her  marriage  with  James  V.,  Lindsay 
composed  his  "  Deploratioun  of  the  Death  of 
Queen  Magdalene."  In  1538,  on  the  ar- 
rival in  Scotland  of  Mary  of  Guise,  James' 
second  consort,  Sir  David  supei'intended  a 
variety  of  public  pageants  and  spectacles  for 
the  welcoming  her  Majesty  at  St  Andrews, 
In  1541  he  produced  "  Kittie's  Confession,'' 
written  in  ridicule  of  auricular  confession. 
In  1542  King  James  died,  and  during  the 
succeeding  Regency,  the  Romish  clergy 
obtained  an  act  to  have  Lindsay's  satirical 
poems,  against  them  and  their  corruptions, 
publicly  burnt.  In  1544,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  he  represented  the  town  of 
Cupar-Fife  in  Parliament.     In  154G  was 

Printed  at  London,  Lindsay's  "  Tragical 
)eath  of  David  Beatoun,  Bishoppe  of  St 
Andrews,  in  Scotland  ;  whereunto  is  ioyned 
the  Martyredom  of  Maister  George  Wys- 
charte,  for  whose  sake  the  aforesaid  Bishoppe 
was  not  long  after  slayne."  His  pithy 
motto  about  the  foulness  of  the  deed,  com- 
bined with  its  desirableness,  h.os  been  often 
quoted.  In  1548  Sir  David  Lindsay  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Denmark  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  some  ships  to  protect  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  against  the  EngUsh,  a  request  that 
was  not  granted,  and  to  negotiate  a  free 
trade  in  grain  for  the  Scottish  merchants, 
which  was  readily  conceded.  In  1550  he 
published  the  most  pleasing  of  his  compo- 
sitions, "  The  History  and  "restameut  of 
Squire  Meldrum  ;"  and  in  1553  appeared 
his  last  and  greatest  work,  "The  Mo- 
narchie."  He  is  supposed  to  have  spent  his 
latter  years  in  domestic  tranquillity  on  his 
paternal  estate.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown  ;  but  Dr  Irving  places  it  in  1567. 
As  a  poet  Sii'  David  Lindsay  is  esteemed 


little  inferior  to  Dunbar  andGawin  Douglas, 
The  whole  of  his  writings  are  in  the  Scottish 
language,  and  his  satirical  powers  and  broad 
humour  long  rendered  him  an  especial  fa- 
vourite with  the  common  people  of  Scotland, 
with  whom  many  of  his  moral  sayings 
passed  inti>  proverbs.  The  most  accurate 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  pubhshed  by  Mr 
George  Chalmers  in  1806. 

LINDSAY,  John,  eighteenth  Earl  of 
Crawford,  and  fourth  Earl  of  Lindsay,  a 
distinguished  military  commander,  waa 
bom  October  4,  1702,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1713.  After  studying  at  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  receiving,  besides,  instructions  from  a 
private  tutor,  in  his  nineteenth  year  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  entered  at  the  Academy 
of  Vaudeiiil,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years.  His  progress  in  learning  was  so 
rapid,  and  his  acquirement  of  all  the  manly 
and  elegant  accomplishments  usual  with 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  so  great, 
that  his  talents  e.vcited  general  admiration. 
In  horsemanship,  fencing,  and  dancing, 
particularly,  he  surpassed  aU  competitors. 
In  1723  he  quitted  the  academy,  and  after 
remaining  some  time  at  Paris,  returned  to 
Britain,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  age.  In  December  1726 
he  obtained  a  Captain's  commission  in  one 
of  the  additional  troops  of  the  second  Regi- 
ment of  Scots  Greys,  and  on  these  troops 
being  disbanded  in  1730,  he  retired  to  the 
seatof  his  grand-aunt,  the  Duchess-Dowager 
of  Argyle,  at  Campbeltown,  which  had  been 
his  home  in  his  youth,  where  he  remained 
for  eighteen  months.  In  January  1732  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
the  Seventh,  or  Queen's  own  Regiment  of 
Dragoons.  The  same  month  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  sixteen  Representatives  of  the 
Scots  Peerage  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  deceased,  and  was  thrice  re-chosen 
afterwards.  In  June  1733  he  was  appointed 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  in  February  1734  he  ob- 
tained the  Captain-Lieutenancy  of  the  first 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and  in  October 
foUbwing  was  nominated  to  a  company  of 
the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  Finding 
no  chance  at  the  time  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  British  service,  and  being 
desirous  of  acquiring  military  experience  in 
the  field,  his  Lordship  obtained  the  King's 
permission  to  go  out  as  a  volimteer  to  the 
Imperial  army,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
lieing  then  at  war  with  Fr.auce.  He  jnined 
the  Imperialists  at  Bruchsal,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1735,  and  was  received  Ijy  their  com- 
mander, the  celebrated  Piince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
There  being,  however,  no  prospect  of  active 
duty  in  that  quarter,  with  Lord  Primrose 
and  Captain  Dalrymple,  also  volunteers, 
he  proceeded  to  the  army  under  Count 
Seckendorfi',  by  whom.  October  17,  1735, 
they  were  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  excursion, 
when,  meeting  with  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
three  times  their  number,  a  skirmish  ensued, 
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in  which  Count  Nassau  was  killed  and  Lord 
Primrose  severely  wounded,  close  beside 
Lord  Crawford.  The  same  afternoon  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Claussen,  in  which  Lord 
Crawford  highly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  and  good  conduct,  and  the  re- 
sult of  which  compelled  the  French  to  re- 
pass the  Woselle.  The  preliminaries  of 
peace  bein;:;  eonchided  the  same  month,  tlie 
Barl  quitted  the  Jmperial  army,  and  after 
making  the  tour  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
turned to  Britain,  where  he  remained  in- 
active for  two  yeai-s.  Anxious  to  be  again 
employed,  he  obtained  the  King's  ]ierrais- 
sion  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Russian 
army,  under  Field-Marshal  Munich,  then 
engaged  with  the  Imperialists  in  a  war 
against  the  Turks.  In  April  1738  he  em- 
barked at  Gravesend  for  St  Petersburgh, 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  was  gratified 
witli  a  most  land  and  gracious  reception 
from  the  Czarina,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  with  the 
rank  of  General  in  her  service.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  May  he  left  the  Russian  capital 
For  the  army,  and  after  a  harrassing  journey 
of  more  than  a  month,  during  which  he  was 
exposed  to  imminent  ^  danger  from  the 
enemy,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  camp  of 
Mar.=ihal  Munich,  who  received  him  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  charac- 
ter. The  army  having  passed  the  Bog,  on 
its  way  to  Bender,  was  three  times  attacked 
by  the  Turks,  who  were  as  often  repulsed. 
A  fourth  sanguinary  battle  took  place 
July  26,  when  the  Turk.s  and  Tartars  were 
again  defeated,  and  the  Russians  took  post 
the  Dniester,  July  27.  In  this  last  engage- 
ment Lord  Crawford,  who  accompanied  the 
Cossacks,  excited  their  astonishment  and 
admiration  by  his  dexterity  in  horseman- 
ship ;  and  having  sabred  one  of  the  Tartars, 
■whom  he  had  engaged  in  personal  combat, 
he  brought  his  arms  with  him  to  England 
as  a  trophy  of  his  jjrowess.  Munich  after- 
wards retreated  to  Kiow,  when  the  Earl 
left  him  to  join  the  Imperialists  near  Bel- 
grade, with  whom  he  continued  for  sue 
weeks.  On  the  Imperial  army  going  into 
winter  quarters,  his  Lordship  proceeded 
with  Prince  Eugene's  regiment  to  Comorra, 
3.3  miles  from  Presburg,  where,  and  at 
"Vienna,  he  remained  till  the  middle  of  April 
1739,  occupying  his  leisure  with  drawing 
plans,  and  writing  observations  on  the 
Russian  campaign.  He  then  joined  the 
Imperiahsts  under  Marshal  Wallis,  at 
Peterwaradin,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Krotzka,  near  Belgrade,  fought  July  22, 
1739,  when  he  had  his  favourite  black  horse 
shot  under  him,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
mounting  a  fresh  horse,  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  left  thigh  by  a  musket  ball, 
which  shattered  the  bones  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  General  Count  Luchesie, 
observing  his  Lordship  lying  as  it  dead, 
ordered  some  grenadiers  to  attend  to  him. 
They  accordingly  lifted  him  up,  and  placed 
him  on  horseback,  but  were  compelled  to 
leave  him  in  that  condition.     He  remained 
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in  that  situation  till  about  eight  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  he  was  discovered  by  one  of 
his  own  grooms,  holding  fast  by  the  horse's 
mane  with  both  hands,  his  head  uncovered, 
and  his  face  deadly  pale.  He  was  carried 
into  Belgrade,  suffering  the  most  excru- 
tiating  ag(>ny.  His  wound  wa.s  at  first 
considtreil  mortal,  but  though  not  imme- 
diately fat.al,  he  never  recovered  from  its 
effects.  He  was  removed  from  Belgrade, 
September  2G,  to  a  vessel  on  the  Danube, 
in  which  he  sailed  to  Comorra,  where  he 
arrived  December  27,  and  there  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  bullet  was  extracted 
February  20.  1740.  He  left  that  place 
April  28,  and  proceeded  up  the  Danube  to 
Vienna,  where  he  an-ived  May  7,  being  all 
the  time  in  a  recumbent  posture,  pieces  of 
the  fractured  bone  continually  coming  away. 
He  was  able  to  walk  on  crutches  for  the 
first  time  September  3,  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  month  he  was  removed  to  the  baths  of 
Baden,  where  he  remained  tiU  August  11, 
1741.  Then  proceeding  by  Presburg, 
Vienna,  Leipsie,  and  Hanover,  he  arrived 
at  Hamelen  October  3,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  George  II.,  who  was  there  at 
that  time.  He  now  departed  for  England, 
where,  during  his  absence,  he  had  not  been 
neglected  ;  for,  in  July  1739,  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  Horse  and  Adjutant-General; 
on  October  25  of  the  same  year,  Colonel  of 
the  42d  Highlanders,  and  December  2.5, 
1740,  Colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  In 
May  1742  he  went  for  relief  to  the  Baths  of 
Bareges,  in  France,  where  he  arrived  June 
12,  and  after  frequent  bathing,  on  July  12, 
three  years  after  he  had  received  his  wound, 
he  was  able  to  walk  about  with  one  cruton 
and  a  high-heeled  shoe.  He  left  Bareges 
September  25,  and  after  visiting  the  King 
of  Sardinia  at  Chambery,  proceeded  to 
Geneva.  Afterwards  passing  through  Milan, 
Genoa,  Modena,  Verona,  and  Venice,  he 
travelled  by  Trieste,  Gratz,  Lintz,  and 
through  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  to  Hochstet, 
where  he  joined  the  British  army,  of  which 
Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  com- 
mander, May  24,  1743,  George  II.  being 
also  there  at  the  time.  At  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  fought  June  16,  the  Earl  of 
Cravrford  commanded  the  brigade  of  Life 
Guards,  and  behaved  with  his  usual  cool- 
and  intrepidity.  After  encouraging 
len  by  a  short  speech,  he  led  them  to 
the  charge,  the  trumpets  at  the  time  playing 
the  animating  strain  of  "Britons,  strike 
home."  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  his 
Lordship  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  musket 
ball  having  struck  his  right  holster,  pene- 
trated the  leather,  and  hitting  the  barrel  of 
the  pistol  it  contained,  fell  into  the  case 
without  doing  him  any  injury.  The  Earl 
showed  the  ball  to  King  George  next  day  at 
Hanau,  where  his  Majesty,  on  seeing  him 
approach,  exclaimed—  '*  Here  comes  my 
champion  !"  Having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  his  Lordship 
joined  the  combined  armies  in  camp  near 
Brussels,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1744. 
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At  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  30,  1745, 
the  Earl  behaved  with  great  gallantry  and 
judgment,  and  conducted  the  retreat  in  ad- 
mirable order.  Of  this  battle  he  wrote  a 
very  interesting  memoir,  described  by 
General  Andreossi  "  aa  essential  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  war."  The  Earl  was  made 
Major-Genera!  May  30  following.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  jn  Scotland, 
his  Lordship  was  ordered  home,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  corps  of  6000  Hessia-ns, 
employed  by  Government  in  that  service. 
With  these  troops  he  secured  the  towns  of 
Stirling  and  Perth,  with  the  Passes  into 
the  low  country,  while  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land proceeded  north  after  the  Highlanders. 
On  this  visit  to  his  native  country  the  Earl 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Jane 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Athole,  whom  he  married  at  Belford,  in 
England,  March  3, 1747.  When  the  Rising 
was  suppressed,  his  Lordship  rejoined  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Rocoux,  October  1,  17413,  he  com- 
manded the  second  line  of  cavalry,  which 
drove  back  the  French  infantry  with  great 
slaughtCT.  In  1743  he  had  been  made 
Colonel  of  the  4th  or  Scottish  troop  of 
Horse  Guards,  and  on  its  being  disbanded 
in  1746,  the  command  of  the  25th  foot  was 
oiven  to  him  December  25  of  that  year.  He 
got  the  command  of  the  Scots  Greys  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  May  22,  1747, 
and  September  26  following,  attained  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-GeneraL  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  he  went  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths.  His 
■wound  again  breaking  out,  occasioned  him 
much  suffering,  and  while  confined  to  his 
bed,  his  Countess  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  of  which  she  died,  after  four  days' 
illness,  October  10,  1747,  seven  mon" 
after  her  marriage,  and  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  twentieth  year.  At  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  of  1748,  the  Earl  joined 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  confede- 
rate army,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  in  that  year.  _  He 
commanded  the  embarkation  of  the  British 
troops  at  WilUamstadt,  February  16, 1749, 
and  then  returned  to  London,  where,  after 
suffering  the  most  excrutiating  tortures 
from  his  wound,  he  died,  December  25, 
1749,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In 
1769  his  "  Memoirs"  were  published  at 
London,  compiled  from  his  own  papers  and 
other  authentic  documents.  Having  no 
issue,  the  Earldoms  of  Crawford  and  Lind- 
sav  devolved  on  George  Viscount  Gamock. 
LINDSAY,  Robert,  of  Pitscottie,  the 
compiler  of  the  curious  work  entitled  "  The 
Chronicles  of  Scotland,"  was  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Beyond" the  fact  that  he  was  a  Cadet  of  the 
noble  family  of  Lindsay,  nothing  else  has 
been  recorded  of  his  personal  history.  His 
"Chronicles"  include  the  period  between 
1436  and  1565,  and  are  rem.-vrkable  for  the 
prosing  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the  un- 
common credulity  of  the  author,  whose 
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testimony  is  only  to  be  relied  upon  when  cor- 
roborated by  other  authorities.  A  correct 
edition  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  Scotland"  was 
published  in  1814,  by  Mr  John  Graham 
Dalyell,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  John,  a  gallant  naval 
officer,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Scotland,  was  bom  in  1737.  Having  en- 
tered the  navy  very  young,  about  1756,  he 
was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Pluto 
fireship,  which,  in  the  ensuing  ye.ar,  formed 
part  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  squadron,  on 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Roche- 
fort.  In  1762  he  accompanied  the  fleet 
under  Sir  George  Pococke  to  the  Havannah, 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Cambridge  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  the  course  of  the  expedi- 
tion, he  was  promoted  to  th.-it  ship  by  the 
Admiral.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
received  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  In 
1769  he  was  appointed  Commodore  of  a 
small  fleet  destined  for  India,  and  during 
his  absence,  in  1771,  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  In  1778  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Victory,  and  soon  after  to  the 
Prince  George,  which  he  commanded  in 
the  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off 
Ushant.  He  was  nominated  Rear- Admiral 
of  the  Red,  September  24,  1787 ;  and  died 
at  Marlborough,  on  his  road  to  Bath, 
June  4,  1788. 

LIVINGSTON  AND  NEWBURGH, 
The  Familj  of. — Sir  John  Livingston  of 
Kinnaird,  descended  from  Robert,  second 
son  of  Sir  John  Livingston  of  Calandar, 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  had 
charters  of  the  Barony  of  Kinnaird,  county 
of  Fife,  in  1616,  and  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  1627.  Sir  John  died  the  following  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  James, 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
Charles  II.,  who  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage 
of  Scotland  as  Viscount  Newbargh,  13th 
September  1647.  His  Lordship  retired  to 
the  Hague  during  the  Usurpation,  and  re- 
turned with  his  royal  master  at  the  Restora- 
tion, when  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  his 
Majesty's  body-guard,  and  advanced  to  an 
Earldom,  31st  December  1660,  by  the  titles 
of  Earl  of  Newburgh,  Viscount  Kinnaird, 
and  Baron  Livingstone  of  Flacraig,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  heirs  general  whatsoever.  He 
left,  at  his  decease,  26th  December  1670,  an 
only  surviving  son,  his  successor,  Charles, 
second  Eari,  who  man-ied  Frances,  daughter 
of  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell,  son  of  George, 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  which  lady  married, 
secondly,  Richard,  Lord  Bellew,  of  Ireland ; 
and  dying  in  1694,  was  succeeded  in  the 
Earldom,  &c.  (the  first  Baronet  and 
Baronetcy  expiring),  by  his  only  daughter, 
Charlotte  Maria,  Countess  of  Newburgh. 
Her  Ladyship  married,  first,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Clifford,  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  Lord 
Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  by  whom  she  had 
two  daughters.  The  Countess  married, 
secondly,  the  Hon.  Charies  Radcliffe,  third 
son  of  Francis,  Lord  KadcUffe  (by  Mary 
Tudor,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.), 
and  brother  of  James,  Earl  of  Derwent- 
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water.     Both  the  Radcliffes  engaging  in  the 
rising  of  1715,  the  Earl  was  executed,  24th 


while  Charles, 
taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  14th  November 
1715,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  18th 
May  1716,  and  condemned,  effected  his 
escape  out  of  Newgate,  11th  December  fol- 
lowing, and  retired  into  France.  On  the 
death  of  his  nephew,  John,  Lord  RadcUffe, 
in  December  1731,  Mr  RadcUffe  assumed 
the  title  of  Derweutwater.  Adhering  still 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  he 
embarked  with  his  son,  to  join  the  Chevalier, 
in  1745,  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  board 
the  Esperance,  privateer,  by  the  Sheemess, 
man-of-war,  when  he  was  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  be- 
headed, under  the  former  sentence,  on 
Tower  HUl,  8th  December  1746.  The 
Countess  of  Newburgh  had,  by  this  faithful 
but  unfortunate  personage,  several  children. 
She  died  in  1755,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Bartholomew  Radclifle,  her  eldest 
son,  as  fourth  Earl,  who  claimed  the  re- 
version of  the  Derweutwater  estates ;  but 
the  claim  appears  to  have  been  relinquished, 
for  his  Lordship  seems  to  have  acquiesced 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1749, 
settling  those  estates  upon  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, but  allotting  thirty  thousand  pounds 
therefrom  to  himself  and  his  sisters.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  born  at  Yincennes  in 
1725,  married  in  1749,  Barbara,  only 
daughterandheiress  of  Anthony  Kemp,  Esq. 
of  Hendon,  Sussex,  and  granddaughter, 
maternally,  of  Henry,  fifth  Viscount  Mon- 
tagu ;  and  dymg  2d  January  1786,  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Anthony  James, 
fifth  EarL  This  nobleman  married,  in 
1719.  Anne,  daughter  of  Joseph  Webb, 
Esq. ,  and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Webb,  Bart. , 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Lord  Newburgh 
having  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
leave  was  given,  3d  June  1788,  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  granting  him  £2500  per  annum,  com- 
mencing from  March  1787.  The  Earl  died 
29th  November  1814,  when  the  honoui-s 
devolved  upon  his  first-cousin,  Francis 
Eyre,  Esq.,  as  sixth  Earl.  His  Lordship, 
who  was  born  10th  February  ]  762,  married, 
29th  August  1787,  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  John  Gladwin,  by  whom  he  left 
issue.  His  Lordship  died  23d  October  1827, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hLs  elder  son,  Thomas, 
seventh  Earl,  who  was  born  21st  October 
1790,  and  married,  14th  November  1817, 
Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of 
Ailsa,  but  died,  without  issue,  22d  May  1833, 
when  the  honours  devolved  on  his  brother, 
Francis  Eyre,  as  eighth  Earl.  Yiscount 
Newburgh,  Viscount  Kinnaird,  and  Baron 
Livingston  of  Fkcraig,  bom  7th  July  1794, 
succeeded  his  brother  in  1833. 

LIVINGSTON  AND  NEWBURGH, 
Maria  Cecilia  Giustiniani,  Countess  of 
Newburgh,  Viscountess  Kinnaird,  and 
Baroness  Livingstone  of  Flacraig  ;  Princess 
Giustiniani  in  the  States  of  the  Church ;  born 
1796 ;  married  1815  Charles,  fourth  Marquess 


BancUni,  of  Lanciano  and  Rustano,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  died  1850,  by  whom  she 
has  issue,  Si^ismund,  Viscount  Kinnaird, 
and  other  children.  Her  Ladyship  was  natu- 
ralized by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1857,  and 
had  the  titles  (which  were  dormant  since 
the  death,  in  1853,  of  Dorothy,  Countess  of 
Newburgh,  the  last  descendant  of  Charlotte 
Maria,  Countess  of  Newburgh,  by  her  mar- 
riage in  1724  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Rad- 
cUffe) adjudged  to  her  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1858. 

LOW,  the  Right  Rev.  David,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Ar- 
gyU.  This  venerable  Prelate  was  born 
at  Brechin  in  the  month  of  November  1768, 
of  respectable  but  not  wealthy  parents, 
who  were  both  related,  however,  to  the 
family  of  Allardice  of  AUardice,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire. For  liis  station  his  father  had 
earned  a  competency,  which  his  son  the 
Bishop  inherited,  and  which  was  cultivated 
as  a  nursery  not  far  from  the  present  Epis- 
copal Chapel  in  Brechin.  The  Bishop  yearly 
coUected  the  rents,  and  amusing  little  anec- 
dotes are  remembered  as  to  the  minute 
business  manner  in  which  he  surveyed  his 
gardens,  and  their  pecuniary  produce. 
David  appears  to  have  been  one  of  four 
children,  no  other  of  whom,  excepting  a 
married  sister,  attained  any  great  age.  He 
had  entered  on  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and 
although  younger  than  the  marveUous  old 
man  of  Magdalene  College— the  late  Dr 
Routh,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church — he  had  been 
longer  in  holy  orders,  having  been  ordained 
a  Deacon  (owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church)  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  so 
far  back  as  1787.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  after- 
wards under  Bishop  Gleig,  at  Stirling,  and 
settled  as  pastor  at  Pittenweem  1790 ;  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  sixty-six 
years.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
united  Dioceses  of  Ross  and  ArgyU  in  1819 ; 
and  at  the  demise  of  the  saintly  Bishop 
JoUy  in  1838,  the  See  of  Moray  was  added 
to  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  his  official 
title  became  Bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  ArgyU, 
and  the  Isles.  In  the  year  1847  he  effected 
the  separation  of  ArgyU  and  the  Isles,  and 
its  erection  into  a  separate  see  by  his  own 
endowment,  amounting  to  £8000 ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  clergyman  whom  he  earnestly 
wished  to  appoint  to  the  first  Episcopate, 
was  elected  by  the  Presbyters,  and  their 
choice  confirmed  by  the  CoUege  of  Bishops, 
Bishop  Low  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
part  in  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Ewing,  formerly  Presbyter  at  Forres, 
to  the  newly  divided  diocese,  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  21st  November  1847.  The  reUef 
arising  from  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of 
his  charge  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  increasing  infirmities  of  advancing 
age.  He  continued,  however,  for  a  few 
years  longer  to  retain  his  charge.  At 
length,  on  the  19th  December  1850,  he 
defit-itely  resigned  his  diocesan  authority. 
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and  the  Key.  Robert  Eden,  Rector  of  Leigh, 
Essex,  and  Rural  Dean,  was  elected  by  the 
presbyters  of  the  diocese  to  be  Bishop  of 
Moray  and  Ross,  in  the  room  of  Bishop 
Low,  and  the  election  being  confirmed  by  the  ■ 
College  of  Bishops,  Bishop  Eden  was  con- 
Becrated  at  St  Paul's,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
9th  day  of  March  1851,  by  the  Primus, 
William  Skinner,  assisted  by  the  Bishops 
of  Edinburgh,  Argyll,  and  Glasgow.  As  a 
pubUo  man,  Bishop  Low  took  a  deep  La- 
terest  and  a  frequent  and  active  share  in 
promoting  the  great  movements  afFectuig 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  Standing 
forward  in  his  public  capacity  as  an  avowed 
adherent  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
that  ecclesiastical  order  and  church  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  a  chief  ruler,  henever- 
thelesa  proved  himself  to  be  the  friend  of 
all  good  men,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  every  branch  of  the  holy  CathoUc 
Church  of  Christ.  With  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  his  own  Church,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Establishment,  and 
clergymen  in  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, he  lived  in  terms  of  frank  and  cordial 
intercourse ;  assuming  no  authority  over 
the  humblest,  offering  no  slight  to  the 
feeblest,  and  rejoicing  to  assist  all,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  jiower.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  Bishop's  beneficence 
was  the  extraordinary  munificence  of  his 
pecuniary  donations,  as  contrasted  with  the 
scantiness  of  his  means.  With  a  small 
patrimony  and  a  professional  income,  never, 
we  believe,  amounting  to  £250  per  annum, 
and  for  many  years  much  less,  his  hand  was 
ever  ready  to  render  liberal  assistance  to 
every  church  object.  When  he  took  the 
charge  at  Pittenweera,  we  understand  that 
his  annual  stipend  was  about  £40.  Before 
he  came  to  the  East  Neuk,  he  was  one  year 
over  the  old  nonjuriug  congregation  at 
Perth,  where  he  got  the  same  recompense. 
Besides  his  annual  and  smaller  contributions 
to  various  schemes,  he  devoted,  as  already 
mentioned,  £8000  to  the  endowment -of  the 
Bishopric  of  Argyll,  presented  donations  to 
the  Church  Society  and  Trinity  College, 
amounting  to  nearly  £1000,  and  £1000 
respectively,  To  St  John's  Chapel,  Pitten- 
weem,  £1200,  and  as  one  of  the  latest  acts 
of  his  life,  settled  bis  residence  of  the  Priory, 
with  some  acres  of  ground  attached,  upon 
the  incumbency  of  Pittenweem.  As  a 
l")rivate  individual,  the  Bishop  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men — he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  older 
days  of  Scottish  character  and  man- 
ners. His  appearance  was  most  striking — 
thin — attenuated,  but  active— his  eyes 
sparkling  with  intelligence— his  whole  ap- 
pearance that  of  a  venerable  French  Abbe 
of  the  old  regime.  His  mind  was  eminently 
buoyant  and  youthful,  and  his  memory  was 
a  fount  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
information,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Jacobite  and  Chevalier  party,  to  wliich 
he  adhered  from  early  association  and  strong 
political  and  religious  predUectiou.  Born 
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and  brought  up  in  a  district  pre-eminently 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  Edzell  Castle,  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  the  Lindsays,  and 
having  lived  much  from  time  to  time  in  his 
early  years,  in  the  Western  Highlands, 
among  the  Stuarts  of  Balachulsh  and  Appin, 
he  had  enjoyed  famiUar  intercourse  with 
the  veterans  of  1715  and  1745,  and  detailed 
the  minutest  events  and  adventures  of  those 
times  with  a  freshness  and  a  graphic  force 
which  afforded  infinite  dehght  to  his  younger 
auditors.  To  sit  for  an  evening  with  Bishop 
Low  and  encourage  him  to  talk  of  old  times 
was  sure  to  be  productive  of  high  enjoy- 
ment. We  felt  that  we  lived  a  hundred 
years  back,  among  people  of  a  stamp  en- 
tu'ely  different  from  our  actual  contempo- 
raries. Men  who  had  fought  at  Sheriff- 
muir  came  before  us  in  their  fidl  natural 
lineaments,  originally  gallant  and  aspiring, 
but  now  soured  by  disappointment — like  a 
generous  wine  that  had  been  kept  too  long. 
Foiled   by   Whiggery   in  all  the   essential 

points,  r  '     - 
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fancy  which  cannot  be  so  easily  found  trea- 
sonable. There  were  troops  of  Fife  lairds, 
who,  meeting  at  some  favourite  tavern,  over 
a  newly  imported  butt  of  claret  did  not 
part  tiU  they  had  dra.nk  the  same  dry. 
There  were  broken  down  Forty-five  men, 
obliged  in  their  old  age  to  live,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  their  wits.  More  striking 
figures  stUl  started  up  in  the  Wilds  of 
Appin — gaunt  old  Highlanders  that  had 
cloven  the  heads  of  the  British  infantry  at 
Prestonpans,  and  still  dreamed  of  the 
Prince  coming  back  some  day  in  all  the 
graces  of  a  never-faiUng  youth,  to  set  all  to 
rights  that  had  been  so  long  wrong.  Our 
venerable  friend  knew  well  the  proud 
Ogilvy,  by  whose  shoulder-belt  the  Prince 
held  as  he  marched  by  night  over  Shap- 
fell,  fast  asleep.  He  was  intimate  with  a 
Scotch  Episcopalian  minister,  who  was  so 
pressed  by  the  harsh  laws  imposed  upon  his 
Church,  that  a  child,  which  was  to  be  bap- 
tized by  him,  had  to  be  smuggled  into  lus 
house  in  a  fish-wife's  creel.  He  knew 
Colqahoun  Grant,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,  who, 
in  his  youth,  pursued  a  couple  of  English 
dragoons  from  Preston  aU  the  way  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  where,  finding  them 
taken  in  and  protected,  he  left,  quiveiing 
in  the  wooden  gate  that  dirk  with  which  he 
was  prepared  to  despatch  them  had  they 
made  resistance.  The  Bishop's  congrega- 
tion included  the  Erskines  of  Kelhe,  children 
of  the  Earl  who  figured  in  the  affair  of  1745. 
Also  the  Lindsays  of  Balcarres,  whose 
father,  the  Earl  of  Balcarres  had  fought  for 
the  old  Chevaher  in  1715.  Another  of  his 
flock  was  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Longf  ormacus, 
residing  at  Carnbee,  who  gave  him  many 
anecdotes  of  the  cavaUer  notables  of  an 
earlier  day,  particularly  one  regarding  an 
ancient  Aberdeen  Highlander,  who  canae 
to  the  Highland  army  at  Perth  in  1517, 
accomp,anied  by  his  two  sons,  professing  not 
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to  be  able  to  do  much  himself,  but  if  his 
sons  didn't  do  their  duty,  can  1  no  slieet 
them  ?  said  he,  showing  a  large  horse  pistol 
in  his  belt ;  and  another,  no  less  remarkable, 
respecting  a  Highlander  of  Montrose's  wars, 
whom,  strange  to  say.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
had  seen  and  conversed  with,  who  used  to 
remark — '  It  was  a  braw  day  Kilsyth  ;  at 
every  stroke  of  my  broad  sword  I  cut  an 
ell  o'  breeks,'  alluding  to  the  Lowland  attire 
of  the  mihtia,  whom  Montrose  cut  up  so 
unmercifully  on  that  occasion.  The  Bishop 
himself,  while  spending  some  of  his  youthful 
d.ays  in  the  West  Highlands,  with  a  Mr 
Stuart  of  Balahulish,  was  told  by  him  that 
not  long  before  he  had  a  servant  of  a  style 
of  character,  and  with  habits  and  feelings 
which  may  be  said  to  take  us  fairly  back 
into  the  middle  ages.  Led  by  a  grateful 
sense  of  this  man's  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices, Mr  Stuart  had  gone  to  his  bed  side, 
and  given  him  the  assurance,  that  when 
he  died  he  should  have  honourable  burial 
in  the  churchyard  of  Glenorchy,  among 
Mr  Stuart's  own  children,  *Your  bairns,' 
said  the  expiring  Celt,  '  were  never  com- 
pany for  me,  dead  or  alive.  But  I'U  tell 
you  what  to  do  with  me.  When  the  breath 
is  out  of  my  body,  take  my  sword  and  break 
my  back  ;  then  lay  me  across  a  beast  and 
carry  me  to  the  graves  of  my  forefathers. 
There  lay  me  with  my  face  to  the  scoundrels 
the  Gamerons,  and  put  my  claymore  by  my 
side.'  So  saymg,  he  expired.  With  that 
intense  desire  for  the  humorous  which 
marked  his  character,  tlie  worthy  Bishop 
seemed  to  have  c^dlected  every  curious  fact 
that  had  cume  in  his  way,  and  though  we 
cannot  follow  him  in  this  general  Une,  yet 
there  are  a  few  Jacobite  anecdotes  and 
pleasantries,  which  bear  such  a  smack  of  the 
old  world  about  them,  that  they  almost  be- 
come historical,  and  may  be  thought  entitled 
to  some  notice.  Of  such  a  character  was 
his  account  of  a  certain  Ross  of  Pitcahiie, 
a  broken-down  Jacobite  laird,  who  was 
very  desirous  of  raising  a  little  money, 
which,  in  the  state  of  his  credit,  was  no  easy 
matter.  He  told  a  friend  that  he  thought 
that-  he  should  get  it  from  Colquhoun  Grant, 
before  mentioned,  although  he  bore  no 
great  character  for  Uberality.  The  friend, 
of  course,  was  incredulous,  but  Pitcalnie 
jiroceeded  to  make  the  attempt.  Mr  Grant, 
on  being  asked  for  the  loan  of  £40,  pleaded 
that  he  should  have  been  happy  to  obhge 
his  old  friend,  but,  unfortunately,  the  whole 
of  bis  money  was  locked  up  in  investments 
and  banks,  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  had  no 
spare  funds.  Ross  appeared  to  accept  the 
excuse,  and  proceeded  to  draw  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  affair  of  1745,  in  which  both  he 
and  Grant  had  borne  arms.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  prowess  which  Grant  had 
shown  at  Gladsmuir  (the  battle  of  Preston), 
attributmg  to  him  the  whole  merit  of  the 
victory,  inasmuch  as  he  had  captured  the 
cannon  of  Sir  John  Cope,  on  which  every- 
thing depended.  The  astute  north  country 
writerwaxed  quite  warm  under  this  judicious 


treatment,  and  when  Pitcalnie 
part,  he  asked  him  to  stc 
went  '  ben  the  house.'  '  I  just  remem- 
bered,' said  he  on  returning,  '  that  a  httle  . 
money  had  been  left  in  a  desk  there,  and 
here  it  is,  very  much  at  your  service." 
Pitcalnie  appeared  exultingly  before  his  in- 
credulous friend,  and  explained  how  the 
miracle  had  been  achieved.  '  Stay  a  wee,' 
said  he,  '  this  is  forty  out  of  Gladsmuir  : 
I've  Fa'kirk  i'  my  pouch  yet— I  wudna  gie 
it  for  auchty  !'  The  Earl  of  Stair  had  a 
Jacobite  servant,  whose  misfortune  it  was 
one  morning  to  report  that  a  favourite  horse 
of  his  master's  was  found  banged  in  the 
stable,  at  Newliston.  His  Lordship  having 
expressed  great  surprise  as  to  how  the  horse 
could  have  hanged  himself,  and  not  without 
implying  some  suspicion  of  carelessness  on 
John's  part,  that  worthy  at  last  ventured 
to  remark — '  It  was  strange,  my  Lord  ;  and 
the  puir  brute  had  naething  to  dae  either 
wi'  the  Revolution  or  the  massacre  o' 
Glencoe.'  The  shifts  and  stratagems  were 
numerous  by  which  lairds  and  others  of  a 
Jacobite  tendency  had  to  conceal  their 
opinions  from  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
Oliphant  of  Gask,  for  instance,  had  the 
favourite  toast,  •  The  King'  and  '  The 
Restoration, '  both  of  them  excusable  as  re- 
ferring to  legitimate  objects,  yet  pronounced 
in  such  a  significant  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  meant '  J  ames, '  not '  George,' 
and  referred  to  a  potential,  not  a  past  resto- 
ration. One  day  when  an  ofBcer  of  the 
army  was  dining  with  him,  he  felt  somehow 
rather  nervous  about  giving  the  latter  toast  j 
so  after  the  '  King'  had  been  given  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  two,  in  their  respective  sense, 
he  propounded,  ' The  King  ar/ain,  sir;  ye 
can  have  nae  objections  to  that.'  A  party  of 
Enghsh  troops  being  stationed  at  Peterhead, 
under  the  command  of  a  young  cornet, 
and  he  having  received  some  civilities  from 
the  inhabitants,  resolved  to  give  a  party  in 
return  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  some  Whig  friends,  he  resolved  to  include 
in  the  invitation  Bishop  Dunbar.  The 
worthy  Bishop  tried  to  excuse  himself  on 
the  ground  of  age  and  infirmities,  and  be- 
cause there  might  be  political  toasts  given, 
in  which  he  could  not  join,  but  the  cornet 
triumphed  over  every  scruple.  After  din- 
ner, '  The  Xing'  being  given  as  a  toast, 
Bishop  Dunbar  quietly  qualified  the  noun 
by  adding  the  word  '  rightful.'  '  How  sir  !' 
cried  the  young  officer,  '  our  rightful  King  ! 
By  Jove,  that  is  not  King  George  !'  '  Very 
well,'  said  the  Bishop  ;  '  you  see,  gentlemen, 
our  landloril  is  of  opinion  that  King  George 
is  not  our  rightful  sovereign,  and  certainly 
I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  it.'  The  resolu- 
tion adopted,  with  the  good  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  most  congregations,  after  the  death 
of  Prince  Charles,  to  introduce  the  prayers 
for  the  reigning  family,  left  a  minority  of 
the  old-fashioned  people  in  extreme,  though 
helpless,  indignation.  All  they  could  do  was 
to  keep  shuttling  their  feet,  and  blowing 
their  noses,  whilst  these  prayers  were  said. 
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Old  Oliphant  of  Gask,  kept  at  home  by 
gout,  on  hearing  of  the  backsliding  of  a 
particular  clergyman,  who  used  to  come 
and  minister  privately  at  Gask,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  there,  sent  him  the 
old  surplice  and  gown  which  he  used  to  keep 
in  the  house  for  those  purposes,  with  a 
pointed  request  that  he  would  never  attempt 
to  show  his  face  there  again.  It  happened 
that  George  the  Third  took  his  unfortunate 
illness  soon  after  the  Jacobites  commenced 
praying  for  him  :  '  Ye  see  what  ye've  done,' 
said  an  old  stickler  to  his  clergyman  ;  '  the 
honest  man  has  never  had  a  day  to  do  weel 
since  ever  ye  took  him  by  the  hand.' 
The  good  old  Bishop  had  a  wallet  of  such 
Btories.  He  knew  his  countrymen  in  their 
broadest  humours  and  quaintest  aspects, 
and  in  that  particular  period  too,  of  transi- 
tion from  clan  life  to  civilization  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  delighted  to  delineate.  These 
men  of  a  past  generation  Bishop  Low  loved 
to  talk  of,  to  his  church  wardens  and  friends, 
after  dinner.  Some  more  of  these  stories 
we  present  to  our  readers,  and  among  othi 


fore  us.  Mr  Hamilton  was  visiting  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  whose  wife  was  rather 
notorious  for  her  extreme  economy.  The 
first  day  there  was  a  pigeon  pie  for  dinner, 
which  was  but  shghtly  partaken  of.  The 
second  day  it  appeared  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  and  on  the  third  day  also ;  but 
on  the  remainder,  now  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions,  appearing  the  fourth  day 
at  breakfast,  Robbie  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
but  exclaimed  on  seeing  it,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  guests,  '  Hech,  sirs  !  that 
pie  mak's  nie  an  auld  man.'  It  is  also  re- 
lated of  Robbie,  that,  hearing  some  thieves 
rummaging  in  his  drawers  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  said  quietly  — '  Hand  ye  busy, 
lads  !  baud  ye  busy  !  an'  if  ye  find  ony  siller 
there  i'  the  dark,  it's  mair  than  I  can  do  in 
daylight.'  On  another  occasion,  all  other 
resources  being  exhausted,  he  had  a  com- 
pany assembled  to  purchase  the  trees  around 
his  house,  and,  as  usual  on  similar  circum- 
stances, it  was  hinted  to  him  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  produce  a  bottle  or  two  of  braudy, 
to  inspire  competition.  '  Lord  have  a  care 
o'  your  daft  heads,'  exclaimed  the  poor  laird, 
if  I  had  two  or  three  bottles  o'  brandy,  d'ye 
think  that  I  wud  sell  my  trees?'  Of  a 
different  stamp,  partaking  more  of  the 
humorous  than  the  witty,  was  a  legend  re- 
garding a  Mrs  Balfour  of  Denbog,  in  Fife, 
who  flourished  about  1770.  The  nearest 
neighbour  of  Denbog  was  a  Mr  David 
Paterson,  who  had  the  character  of  being  a 
good  deal  of  a  humorist.  One  day  when 
Paterson  called,  he  found  Mrs  Balfour  en- 
gaged in  one  of  her  half-yearly  brewings,  it 
being  the  custom  in  those  days,  each  March 
and  October,  to  make  as  much  ale  as  would 
serve  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  She  was 
in  a  great  bother  about  bottles,  her  stock 
of  which  fell  short  of  the  number  required, 
and  asked  Mr  Paterson  if  he  could  lend  her 


any.  '  No,'  says  Paterson,  '  but  T  think  I 
could  bring  you  a  few  grey-beards  that 
would  hold  a  great  deal ;  perhaps  that  would 
do.'  The  lady  assented,  and  appointed  a 
d.ay  in  which  he  should  come  again  and 
bring  his  grey-beards  with  him.  On  the 
proper-day  Mr  Paterson  made  hia  appear- 
ance in  Mrs  Belfour's  little  pariour.  '  Well, 
Mr  Paterson,  have  you  brought  your  grey- 
beards ?— '  Oh,  yes ;  they're  down  stairs 
waiting  for  you.'  How  many  ?'  *  Nae  less 
than  ten.'  '  Well,  I  hope  they're  pretty 
large,  for  I  really  find  I  have  a  good  deal 
more  ale  than  1  have  bottles  for  !' — '  I'se 
warrant  ye,  mem,  ilk  ane  o'  them  will  hand 
twa gallons. '  'Oh,  that  will  do  extremely 
weU.'  Down  goes  the  lady.  'I  left  them 
in  the  dining-room,'  said  Paterson.  When 
the  lady  went  in,  she  found  ten  of  the  most 
bibulous  lau-ds  in  the  north  of  Fife.  She 
at  once  perceived  the  joke,  and  entered 
heartily  into  it.  After  a  good  hearty  laugh 
had  gone  round,  she  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  have  dinner  before  filling 
the  grey-beards ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  the  gentlemen  should  take  s 
ramble,  and  come  in  to  dinner  at  two 
o'clock.      The  extra  ale  is   understood  to 


abundant  and  curious 
store — comparatively  few  are  preserved  ; 
some  of  them,  however,  of  which  the  fore- 
going are  a  specimen,  have  been  collected 
and  are  embodied  in  Mr  ConoUy's  "  Life  of 
Bishop  Low" — but  those  Scottish  stories 
form  the  least  of  the  good  Bishop's  claims  to 
regret  and  remembrance  —a  most  kind  and 
noble  heart  gave  a  charm  to  his  daily  inter- 
course inexpressible  by  words,  while  the 
devotion  of  his  every  thought  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  especial  interests  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  gave  a  con- 
sistent dignity,  amounting  to  grandeur,  to 
his  whole  life  and  conversation.  His  per- 
sonal habits  were  of  the  most  simple  and 
austere  description— denying  himself'  in 
order  that  he  might  have  it  iu  his  power  to 
r/ive  to  others.  He  was  most  regular  and 
l)Unctual  in  all  his  customs  and  duties, 
which  were  seldom  diversified  day  by  day. 
He  was  an  early  riser,  getting  up  in  winter 
as  soon  as  he  could  see,  and  iu  summer 
about  half-past  six.  He  dre.ssed  quickly, 
took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  avenue  for 
half-an-hour  before  breakfast.  He  then 
waited  about  the  grounds  eagerly  for  the 
post  dehvery.  After  this,  about  half-past 
ten,  he  returned  to  his  dining-room  and 
read  the  psalms  and  lessons  for  the  day  out 
of  a  foUo  bible  (the  gift  of  an  old  lady 
friend),  which  lay  on  a  side  table  beside  a 
quantity  of  shps  of  writing  paper.  He 
answered  about  twelve  o'clock  any  cor- 
respondence, and  then  either  walked  to 
Anstrutber  on  some  household  errand, 
visited  some  of  the  country  or  village  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  or  amused  himself 
with  the  Dutch  hoe  in  the  garden.  The 
Bishop  wore  and  used  officially  a  small  gold 
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finger  ring,  which  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Cathedral,  at  Fortrose,  having 
a  niche  cut  in  the  stone.  It  is  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  Incumbents  of  Pittenweem. 
There  is  also  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion, 
on  oak  panel,  in  the  Priory,  which  the 
Bishop  got  as  a  gift  from  Bishop  Luscombe. 
The  oak  cabinet  is  richly  carved,  discovered 
about  the  cellars  of  the  Priory  in  1829,  and 
which  used  to  adorn  the  Bishop's  librivry, 
was  given  by  him  in  1S54  to  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  Bishop  died 
at  Pittenweem  Priory  on  the  26th  of 
January  1S55,  in  the  true  faith  .and  hope  of 
a  Christian,  and  soon  after  his  death  his 
friends  erected  a  handsome  tombstone,  of 
Aberdeen  gray  granite,  over  his  grave,  near 
the  chapel,  in  the  ground  recently  conse- 
crated by  himself.  The  stone,  which  bears 
the  mitre  and  other  emblems  of  office,  is 
inscribed  thus  : — '  Hec  sepultus  est  D.1.V1D 
Low,  Morav.  El  Ergal.  Episc.  Natus  1768, 
obijl  1855.'  And  within  the  chapel  there 
is  placed  a  tablet  of  Sicilian  marble  bearing 
the  following  inscription  : — '  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Eight  Rev.  David  Low, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  66  years  Pastor  of  this 
Congreg.ation.  Born  in  1768.  Ordained  in 
1787.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Ross,  Argyll, 
ar.d  the  Isles,  1819.  Died  26  January  1835. 
Simple  but  dignified  in  manners.  Self- 
denying  in  habit.  Liberal  in  benefactions. 
Earnest  in  principle.  Devout  in  spirit. 
The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'  The 
name  of  Bishop  Low  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  residence,  '  The  Priory  of 
Pittenweem,'  that  we  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  an  historical  account  of 
the  Priory  as  far  as  we  can,  as  a 
sequence  to  the  life  of  the  worthy  Bishop. 
No  records  that  we  have  inform  us  when 
the  Priory  was  founded,  nor  by  whom.  But 
we  can  point  to  a  time  when  no  Priory  was 
there.  Before  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  this  country  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  any  such  building.  History  leaves  us 
in  uncertainty.  We  search  the  records,  but 
can  come  to  no  sure  conclusion.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  we  gather : — It  tells  us 
that  the  Romans  conquered  a  part  of  this 
island,  and  that  '  the  British  Prince  Carac- 
tacus,  and  his  father  Bran,  were  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  year  51,  and  stayed  there  as  hos- 
tages seven  years.'  We  know  that  St  Paul, 
the  apostle,  was  sent  to  Rome,  according  to 
the  Church  historian,  Eusebius,  in  the  second 
year  of  Nero,  that  is  a.d.  56,  and  he  stayed 
there,  according  to  St  Luke,  two  years. 
Now,  it  is  said  in  the  Welch  '  trials'  that 
Bran  was  the  first  who  brought  the  Chris- 
tian faith  to  the  Cymri  or  Welch.  He  had, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  received  it 
from  St  Paul  at  Rome.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
Bran  brought  back  with  him  three  Christian 
teachers,  lUtid,  an  Israehte ;  Cyndaf,  and 
Arwystli,  which  is  Welch  for  Axistobulus  ; 
to  whom  St  Paul  sends  salutation  (Rom.  16, 
10).  Again,  we  are  told  that  *  in  the  year 
81  occurred  the  Domitian  persecution,  dur- 
which  Christianity  appears  to  have  been 


carried  to  Scotland  by  some  of  the  disciples 
of  the  Apostle  St  John. '  But  still  we  have  no 
certain  information.  It  is  only  matter  of 
inference ;  and  when  we  come  yet  farther 
down  it  is  still  much  the  same.  Irenieus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  in  France,  who  wrote  early 
in  the  second  century,  mentions  the  exist- 
ence of  churches  among  the  Celtic  nations  ; 
and  Tertulliau,  about  a.d.  200,  asks,  'For 
in  whom  else  have  all  nations  believed,  but 
in  Christ,  who  is  alrea<ly  come  ?'  Then  he 
mentions  many  people,  and  we  find  in  the 
catalogue  :  '  et  Britannorum  inacoessa  Ro- 
manis  loca,  Christo  veri  subdita' — that  is, 
those  parts  of  Britain  wliich  were  unap- 
proached  by  the  Roman  arms  were  yet  sub- 
ject to  Christ ;  by  which  ]iarts  were  most 
probably  meant  the  mountainous  seclusions 
of  Wales  and  Scotland.  StiU,  only  conjec- 
ture. But,  a  hundred  years  later,  we  meet 
with  conclusive  proof  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  professed  in  Britain.  The  names 
of  British  Bishops  are  found  among  those 
who  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
France.  And  the  Dioclesian  persecution, 
in  A.D.  303,  drove  majiy  of  the  Christians 
to  Scotland  and  to  the  island  of  lona, 
where  they  built  a  church  called  the  Church 
of  our  Saviour.  But  we  are  not  inclined  to 
allow  so  remote  an  antiquity  for  the  Priory 
of  Pittenweem,  and  that  for  a  very  sufficient 
reason.  Being  a  place  where  monks  lived, 
of  course  it  could  not  be  built  before  such 
an  order  of  men  arose.  Now,  that  did  not 
occur  till  the  fourth  century.  True,  many 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  living  alone  be- 
fore that  time.  We  meet  with  such  in  the 
second  century.  They  generally  retired  to 
deserts  and  such  soUtary  places.  But  it 
was  one  Anthony  who,  in  the  year  305,  col- 
lected them  into  an  associated  community 
in  Egypt,  and  regulated  their  mode  of  living 
by  fi.\-ed  rules.  Monkery  then  had  its  birth 
in  the  East ;  but  it  was  not  long  in  ap- 
pearing in  the  West  also.  Monasteries 
were  founded  in  Italy.  Martin,  Bishop  of 
Tours,  in  France,  first  established  a  monas- 
tery at  Poictiers ;  and  from  thence  and 
thereafter,  this  way  of  life  gradually  ex- 
tended over  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
We  may  then  agree  to  this — that  it  could 
not  be  built  before  the  fifth  century.  But 
in  a  number  of  the  East  of  Fife  Record, 
there  was  given  an  extract  from  a  note  ap- 
pended to  one  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  poems— his 
Glenfinlas — wherein  it  was  stated  that  '  ac- 
cording to  Camerarius,  St  FUlan  was  an 
Abbot  of  Pittenweem  in  Fife  ;  from  which 
situation  he  retired  and  died  a  hermit  in  the 
wilds  of  Gleuurchy,  A.D.  649,'  We  seem 
now  to  have  got  on  stable  ground  ;  and  yet 
it  may  not  be  very  firm.  We  spoke  of  the 
Dioclesian  persecution  in  303;  and  how 
Christians  were  driven  to  the  island  of  lona. 
And  262  years  later,  or  a.d.  565,  Columba 
with  bis  companions  sailed  from  Ireland 
and  landed  in  lona,  where  they  found  the 
Christian  Culdees  and  also  some  Druids. 
Well,  in  that  Dioclesian  persecution  why 
may   not   some   fugitive    Christians    have 
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come  to  Fife  ?  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
Christianity  was  early  introduced,  and  Fife 
was  famous  for  her  Culdees.  And  although 
we  do  not  indeed  claim  so  remote  an  age  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith,  yet, 
tradition  hints  that  a  monk  took  up  his 
residence  at  Pittenweem  in  a  far  off  and 
long  by  gone  time.  Whether  this  was  St 
Fillau  himself,  or  somebody  soon  before 
him,  it  has  not  retained  the  memory  thereof. 
But  this  is  the  story  :— A  boat  containing 
three  persons— two  oarsmen  and  a  third 
was  seen  coming  across  the  Firth.  It  was 
evidentlycomingtowards Pittenweem.  This 
may  have  been  an  unusual  thing  in  those 
days— more  than  1200  years  ago— though 
now  it  would  excite  no  surprise.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  quarter,  few  in  number, 
turned  out  to  see— as  they  used  to  do  in  St 
Monance  even  in  our  own  memory,  \ 
any  strange  appearance  hove  in  sight  in 
their  streets,  and  when  the  cry  ran.  * 
Meg,  luk — what's  that?  wha'sawm?'  And 
so,  when  the  boat  reached  the  beach,  the 
inhabitants  of  course  gathered  round,  and 
inquired  at  one  another  '  What's  that  ? 
wha's  aw'm  !'  till  one  of  the  oarsmen  ex- 
plained the  matter  by  saying,  '  We  put  in 
wi'  'im— meaning  that  the  monk  had  or- 
dered them  to  land  him  there.  And 
so  the  crowd  repeated,  'Put  in  wi'  'im 
— put  in  wi'  'im  ;'  and  hence,  we  have 
heard  it  said,  that  the  place  got  its  name, 
Pittemoeem.  In  the  Town  Hall,  above  the 
fireplace,  there  is  painted  a  boat  with  two 
rowers,  and  an  abbot  standing  in  the  mic'  '" 
and  the  same  parties  are  represented  on  the 
Town's  Seal  of  Office,  and  on  the  stone  pillar 
of  the  old  Market  Cross.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  a  cave  at  Pittenweem — one  of 
natural  formation,  and  by  no  means  small 
in  size.  It  is  known,  too,  that  cave  would 
be  csWed-weem,  in  Saxon  times  ;  and  further 
up  the  Firth  there  is  a  place  calif  d  Wemyss, 
doubtless  from  the  caves  of  the  district.  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  just  one  cave  at 
Pittenweem ;  and  the  late  Professor  Ten- 
nant  used  to  say  that,  likely  enough,  the 
the  town  got  its  name  from  the  cave  or 
vieem.  It  was  the  petty  weem—the  small 
cave— corrupted  into  Pittenweem.  But 
while  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  cave  or 
weem  has  some  connection  with  the  name, 
we  think  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
JPitten  have  been  missed.  Other  places 
have  names  beginning  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  surely  the  meaniu»  in  all  cases  would 
be  the  same.  A  short  time  ago,  an  entrance 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  a 
square  door  was  the  mouth  of  the  '  cove,' 
was  discovered  about  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den before  the  Bishop's  old  house,  now  the 
Parsonage.  Pieces  of  encaustic  tiles  were 
also  dug  up,  which  constituted  the  pave- 
ment of  some  parts  of  the  Priory.  We  have 
not  settled  when  it  was  built ;  and  unless 
we  had  access  to  documents  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome  we  do  not  think  it  can  otherwise 
be  determined.  There,  however,  we  should 
find  all  that  is  needed— not  only  in  regard 
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to  its  founding,  but  to  its  history  also.  The 
Priory  of  Pittenweem  may  have  been  small 
at  first,  but  it  grew  in  size,  and  reached  its 
ultimate  extent  by  gradual  additions  from 
time  to  time.  The  monks  deserve  all  credit 
for  their  selection  of  a  locality.  Indeed,  it 
is  generally  admitted  they  had  good  eyes  in 
that  respect.  The  situation  is  admirable. 
But  to  see  how  suitable  it  is,  one  has  to 
suppose  the  present  town  swept  away,  and 
nothing  remaining  save  the  original  shores 
and  braes.  The  coast  does  not  proceed  in 
a  straight  line,  but  has  many  bendinga  ; 
and  the  most  sheltered  bend  would  be  the 
one  most  suited,  provided  it  had  the  best 
outlook.  The  coast  rises  from  the  shore 
almost  abruptly,  but  may  not  have  done  so 
in  former  days.  It  is  evident  that  the  sea  is 
making  encroachments,  and  hence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  was  further  out  in  olden 
times.  But  what  could  chiefly  induce  the 
monks  to  erect  their  monkery  in  that  par- 
ticular spot  would  be  the  cu-cumstance  that 
there  was  a  cave  there.  And,  besides,  as 
we  know  that  where  this  mode  of  living 
originated— in  Egypt,  as  was  said—they 
were  in  the  habit  of  abiding  in  caves — places 
which  they  found  ready  made  to  their 
hands— and  whereby  they  were  saved  the 
labour  of  erecting  dwellings  :  so  the  cave 
at  Pittenweem  may  have  served  for  the 
monks'  abode  for  a  time.  How  long  this 
would  be  the  case  one  cannot  tell.  But  the 
Priory  was  begun  to  be  built,  and  in  its  best 
d.ays  must  have  been  of  no  small  extent. 
We  can  judge  from  the  ground  which 
reaches  from  what  is  called  the  Abbey  wall 
in  the  east  to  the  buildings  yet  remaining 
on  the  west,  and  from  the  shore  on  the 
south,  to  St  Mary's  Street  on  the  north, 
and  have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  ground 
enclosed  for  the  Priory.  Of  course  we  need 
not  beheve  that  aU  the  land  was  occupied 
with  building,  though  they  were  extensive, 
for  their  gardens  were  there  also  ;  and  they 
had  lands  in  other  quarters.  There  is  a 
wynd  called  the  Lady  Wynd,  which  runs 
opposite  the  old  chapel  that  used  to  stand 
on  the  south  side  of  St  Mary's  Street,  called 
the  Chapel  of  our  Lady,  but  which  was 
taken  down  some  years  ago  in  order  that 
the  chui-chyard  dyke  nughtbe  straightened, 
and  a  footpath  formed.  The  remains  of  the 
Priory  that  still  exist  are  not  of  a  great 
extent— consisting  of  two  houses  (one  of 
them  styled  the  Priory,  and  in  which  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman  resides),  and 
some  other  buildings.  The  late  Bishp  Low 
purchased  the  Priory  and  grounds  from  the 
proprietor  of  Elie  House,  and  left  them  to  the 
Incumbent  of  St  John's  Episcopal  Chapel, 
who  thus  enjoys  what  once  the  Roman  Catho- 
clergymen  possessed.  The  pecuUarities 
of  the  monkish  life  of  the  earliest  period  con- 
sisted in  solitariness,  manual  labour,  spiritual 
exercises,  restraint  of  the  bodily  appetites 
for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  the  sensual 
nature,  and  allowing  the  spirit,  with  less 
disturbance,  to  be  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  things.     The  rules  of  the 
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monasteries,  indeed,  made  more  moilerati 
demands  on  the  abstinence  of  the  inmates  ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  monks  did  more 
than  was  required  of  their  own  free  choice  ; 
and  many  even  withdrew  from  the  cells  of 
the  convents  into  the  deserts,  that  they 
might  suppress  sensual  desires  by  tlie  most 
ingenuous  self-tortures,  and  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  holiness.  ^VhetUer  it  was 
for  this  end  that  St  Fillan  withdrew  to  the 
wilds  of  Glenurehy  it  is  not  said,  but  C'ame- 
rarius  mentions  that  he  had  lieeu  engaged 
in  transcribing  the  Scriptures  when  in  the 
Priory,  and  that  his  left  hand  was  observed 
to  send  forth  such  splendour  as  to  afford 
light  to  that  with  which  he  wrote — a  miiacle 
which  saved  many  candles  to  the  convent, 
as  St  Fill.in  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in 
that  exercise.  The  most  innocent  and 
praiseworthy  occupation  of  those  who  spent 
their  lives  in  convents  was  the  transcription 
of  the  Bible  and  other  works,  which  was 
also  a  great  source  of  gain  to  the  writers. 
Sometimes  the  monks  wrote  in  separate 
cells  made  round  the  calefactory — which 
was  a  contrivance  for  distributing  heat  to 
all.  But  they  did  not  write  the  Scriptures 
only,  they  also  read  them.  Their  rule  en- 
joined the  assiduous  study  of  the  Bible. 
The  monks  who  could  read  well  were  ap- 
pointed in  their  turn  to  read  at  meals.  They 
read  the  wi-itings  of  the  Fathers  alternately 
with  the  Bible.  The  winter  evenings  wei-e 
spent  in  listening  to  large  portions  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  monks  laboured  with 
their  hands,  as  by  the  rule  of  lona,  and 
gi'eat  care  was  taken  that,  during  the  read- 
ing, no  one  should  l)e  overcome  by  sleep. 
The  reader  sat  in  an  elevated  place,  and 
the  hearers  on  benches  ranged  along  the 
wall ;  and  as  there  was  no  light,  except 
where  the  reader  sat,  one  of  the  monks  was 
appointed  to  walk  round  with  a  wooden 
lantern,  open  only  at  one  side,  to  perceive 
if  any  brother  had  fallen  asleep.  If  any 
one  was  asleep,  nothing  was  said,  but 
the  lantern  was  set  down  with  the  light  to- 
wards his  face  to  awaken  him,  and  directly 
lie  awoke  he  knew  he  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  lantern  keeper,  and  make  the  round 
till  he  found  another  monk  asleep.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  many  of  the  re- 
ligious buildings  and  lands  connected  there- 
with cam«  into  the  possession  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  others,  sometimes  in  a  very  un- 
justifiable manner,  which  will  account  for 
the  Priory  and  lands  of  Pittenweem  being 
bought  by  Bishop  Low  from  the  lau-d  of 
Elie  House. 

LUMSDAINE  of  Innergellie,  The 
Familyof.— The  ancient  border  faunly  of 
Lumsdainehas  resided  in  Berwickshire  from 
a  very  early  date.  The  lands  of  Lumsilen 
were  granted  to  the  neighbouring  Priory 
of  Coldingham  by  King  Edgar,  about  the 
year  973,  and  were  soon  afterwards  divided 
into  East  and  West  Lumsden,  the  former 
of  which  was  held  of  the  Priory  by  a  family 
which  took  its  name  from  the  estate  as 
manorial  tenants.  They  resided  on  this 
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property  till  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wlien,  becoming  possessed  of  the 
km. Is  ,,f  r.lanerue,  in  the  same  iv.unty,  they 
erected  there  for  tlieir  futu.e  i,  si,L-nee  a 
niansi,,n  on  thr  b.inl  s  nf  the  Wliitadder, 
the  ruuis  of  nhi.h  still  inuam.  Adam  de 
Lmiisdm's  ii.n.ic  aiM".>vs  amcmg  the 
signatures  In  /,',,./„,/,/',  l!,ill  in  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  IJ'U,  IL'MI,,  anil  1297.  He  was 
then  the  iuiui,  di.,te  an.  .-tor  of  the  Lums- 
ilens   of   Lumsilauie   and    I'.lanerne,  whose 

daine,  was  cohniel  in  the  .miiv  of  (Justavus- 
Adolplms,  King  of  Sw  eden.  At  the  siege  of 
Frankfort,  he  and  Hepliuiu,  who  com- 
manded another  .Seotrh  i.-imcnt  in  the 
Swedish  service,  benig  cdled  upnn  by  name 
by  the  King,  forced  tbr  i,-  it.^  of  the  city, 
and  entered  at  the  hea  I  of  th.  ir  nun.  Sir 
James  Lumsdaine's  regiment  alone  took 
eighteen  colours.  His  great  gr.andson, 
Kobert  Lumsdaine  of  Lumsdaine  and  In- 
nergellie,  became  afterwards  of  Stravithie,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Eliza,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  his  cousin  James  Lumsdaine,  Esq.  of 
Sti'avitbie,  upon  whose  death  he  married, 
secondly,  Sophia  Lundin.  He  left  issue, 
to  wit,  James  Lumsdaine,  his  elilest  son, 
who  married  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Anstruther  of  B.alcaskie,  Bart.,  and 
dying  without  issue  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Captain  Kobert  Lumsdaine,  .ind  lie 
ilying  unmarried,  was  succeeded  by  Major 
John  Lumsdaine  of  Lathallan,  Lumsdaine, 
-Jlanerne,  and Innergellie,  upon  wh<.sc  death 
he  estates  reverted  to  his  cousin,  third  son 
E  William,  fourth  son  of  James  Lumsdaine, 
Esq.  of  Eeiinyhill,  ■^^  hose  great  grandfather, 
uel  WiUiam  Lumsilauie,  was  youngest 
brother  of  the  taiuous  Sir  James  Lumsdaine, 
the  distinguished  soldier  under  Gustavus- 
rVdolphus.  William  Lumsdaine,  wdio  thus 
became  head  or  representative  of  the  family, 
died  unmarried  on  the  IJth  January  lijSO, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary-LUlias, 
m.xrried  th.-  lav.  Eduin  Sandys,  after- 
wards Sand\s-LuiiiMlaiiii',  eldest  son  of 
Edwin  Huiiiiiluey  S.indj,,  Esi,. 

NDYS,  Tue  Family  of.  — This  family  is 
_  eat  anticpiity  in  the  county  of  Cuuiber- 
laud,  and  was  anciently  settled  at  St  L.-es. 
iobert  S.mdys,  in  the  time  of  Hemy  IV',, 
1  th.-year  i:;'in,  left  a  son,  John  Sandys 
f  Funi.-,..  Fdls,  in  the  county  of  L.a'n- 
ast.  1-,  «li.i,e  sou  and  heir,  WilUam  Sandys 
f  Tuinr,,.  Fdl-,  married  the  daughter'of 
M.uhaiii,  audMti-sue,  WiUiam,  his  heir, 
,ho  mariied  Mar^aiet,  daughter  and  hen-ess 
of  WiUiam  Eawson,  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  left  among  other  issue  an  eldest  son, 
George'  Sandys,  who  married  Jlargaret, 
daughter  of  John  Dickson,  of  London,  and 
had  six  sous.  Edw  in,  the  thiril  son,  was  the 
lost  Key.  Edw  vn  Sandj  .s,  I ).  D. ,  Ai  ch bishop 
f  York,  of  wliom  we 'give  a  sepai.xte  life. 
His  Grace  married  Cecillia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wilford  of  Crancrook,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  left  four  sons,  the  secimd  of 
whom  was  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  distin- 
guished politician  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
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and  dying  in  1629,  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  North  Bourne,  in  Kent,  where  he  had  a 
seat  and  fair  estate.  He  was  four  times 
married,  and  left  three  sons  by  his  last  wife. 
Richard  was  his  third  son,  of  whose  line  we 
treat.  Richard  Sandys  of  Downhall,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  the  third  son,  was  a  Colonel 
in  the  Parliament.ary  Army.  By  his  wife 
Hester  he  left,  among  other  issue,  an  eldest 
Sim,  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  son,  Jordan 
S.indys,  Captain,  Koyal  Navy,  dying  in 
1753,  left,  by  his  wife  Deborah,  a  son  and 
heir,  Henry  Sandys,  Esq.  of  Dowuhall, 
and  afterwards  of  North  Bourne  Court,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  Priscilla,  by  whom  he  left 
Richard  Sandys,  Esq.  of  North  Bourne, 
who  married  Susan  Crayfoixl,  daughter  of 
James  Taylor,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
Edwin  Humphrey  .Sandys,  Esq.  of  Kings- 
town, in  the  county  of  Kent ;  his  second 
son,  who  married  Helen,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Edward-Lord  Chick,  Esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Edwin  Sandys  and 
other  children.  Edwin  Sandys  liuoame,  at 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  Richard  Edwin 
(who  was  killed  in  the  action  off  Copen- 
hagen upon  2d  April  1801),  heir  male  of  the 
Sandyses  of  Kent,  and  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Lumsdaine,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Sandj-s,  in  right  of  his  wife.  Ho  is  now 
designated 

Sandts-Ltimsdaine,  Tlie  Rev.  Edwtn, 
of  Lumsdaine  and  Blaneme,  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  and  Innergellie,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  He  is  Rector  of  Upper 
Hardres,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  was  born 
in  1783,  and  married  in  1810,  Mary-Lillias, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Lumsdaine, 
Esq.  of  Blaneme,  &c.,  by  whom  he  has 
issue,  the  Rev.  Francis  Gordon  Sandys 
Lumsdaine,  presently  residing  at  Inner- 
gellie, born  1828,  who,  since  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  18G4,  is  now  representative  of 
the  family  of  Lumsdaine  of  Lumsdaine, 
Blaneme,  and  Innergellie  ;  Mary  Lillias, 
married  in  1843  to  George  Mitchell  Innes, 


,sq 


of  Wi 


Mitchell  Ie 


Esq, 


of  Ayton,  in  the  county  of  Berwick  ;  and 
Selina  Helen,  married  in  1850  to  the  Rev. 
Foster  George  Simpson. 

Saxdv.s  iir  Edwix  Sa>-dys,  Archbishop 
of  York,  (an  anc.-„tor  ,.f  the  Rev.  Fn      ' 


Inu 


Sir  Samuel  Sandys  of  Hawkshead,  in 
eashire,  .and  was  born  in  the  year  1 
He  was  educated  at  St  John's  College. 
Cambridge,  where  he  took,  at  the  iiroper 
seasons,  both  degrees  in  arts  and  divinit}'. 
About  the  year  1547  he  was  elected  JIasttr 
of  Catharine  Hall  ;  and  in  15:.:!,  at  the 
time  of  King  Edward's  dece;ise,  be  was 
Vice-Chancell,irof  the  University.  Having 
early  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  he 
joined  heartily  with  those  who  were  for 
setting  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the 
Throne  ;  and  was  required  by  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  North\miherland,  who  came  to 
Cambridge  in  his  march  against  Queen 
Mary,   to  set  forth   the  Lady  Jane's  title 


in  a  sermon  the  next  day  before  the  XJni- 
ver.sity.  He  obeyed,  and  preached  in  a 
most  pathetic  manner ;  and  moreover 
g.ave  a  copy  of  his  sermon  to  be  printed. 
Twti  days  after,  the  same  Duke  sent  to  him 
orders  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary,  which  he 
h.aving  refused  to  do,  was  deprived  of  his 
Vice-Chancellorship,  and  other  preferments 
which  he  possessed,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  lay  there 
seven  months,  and  then  was  removed  to  the 
Marshalse.a.  He  was  afterwards  set  at 
liliertv  I IV  the  mediation  of  some  friends; 
but  certain  whisiicrers  suggesting  to  Bishop 
iTardiiier  that  he  was  the  greatest  heretic 
(tliat  is  the  most  zealous  I'rotestant)  in 
all  England,  and  one  who,  of  all  others, 
had  most  corrupted  tlie  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, strict  searcli  was  ordered  to  be  made 
for  him.  Upon  this,  he  made  his  escape 
out  of  England,  and  in  May  1.554,  arrived 
at  Antwerp,  from  wliich  he  was  obligetl 
to  haste  away  soon  to  .\ugsburg  ;  and,  after 
staying  there  a  few  ilays,  went  to  Stras- 
burg,  where  he  fixed  his  abode.  His  wife 
came  to  hini  tli-rt-.  but  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune shortly  al'triw\irds  t..  lose,  by  death, 
her  and  one  child.  Inir.r.S  betook  a  journey 
to  Zurich,  and  bidgrd  five  weeks  in  the 
house  of  the  celelirated  Peter  Martyr,  with 
whom  he  ever  after  maintained  an  intimate 
correspondence.  Receiving  there,  the  news 
of  (jHieen  Jbiry's  death,  he  returned  to 
Strasljiu-g,  and  thence  to  England,  where 
he' arrived  on  tlu-  15tli  day  of  January  1559. 
lu  ]March,  he  was  apiiointed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  L'ouncil,  one  of  the  nine 
Protestant  Dis'ines  who  were  to  hold  a  dis- 
putation against  as  many  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,"  before  both  Houses  of  ParUa- 
raent,  at  Westminster.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  jireparing  a  form  of 
prayer  or  liturgy,  and  for  deliberating  on 
other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  When  the  Popish  prelates  were 
ileiu'ived,  he  w.as  nomiuate<l  to  the  See  of 
Carlisle,  which  he  nfiH^d.  but  arrepteil  that 
of  Worcester.  Bein-^  a  man  w.-ll  skilled  in 
in  the  original  lau-iuiL'S.  be  w:\s,  aliout  the 
yearl.5(;.5;  one  of  the  I'.idiups  ai.|>"inted  to 
make  a  translati..n  of  the  Bible;  and  the 
p.irti.ms  wliicb  fell  to  his  share  were  the 
Hist  and  second  book  of  Kings,  and  the 
first  and  so.und  of  Chronicles.  He  suc- 
oei  lied  (Jrindal  in  the  See  of  London  in 
i:,7(l:  and  the  vear  aft.-r.  was  ordered  by 
the  I  lu'-i-n  to  assist  the  Archliisho])  of  Cau- 
trrl.iiVv  in  tb.'  Eeelrs.a.tical  Conmiission 
l.,.tli    a^-ainst   Papi-ls   and    Puritans.      In 

i:.7i;    la- Has  tran-latiil  futile  Arelil  ilshopric 

of  York.  Hi-.  liri,ni>-sor  innpoo.,  and  the 
\i:jour  and  ;'.':d  «illi  wliirli  \,r  a.trd  ag.ainst 
tlie  loinianl^ts.  r\|i"^rd  liini  t"  their  cen- 
sures and  iiiverlixes,  and  caused  him  to  be 
niueli  as|., asid  in  tlieir  libels.  The  same 
sevrritv  of  dis|iosition  also  involved  him  in 
many  disputes  and  quarrels  with  those  of 
his  own  communion,  so  that  liis  life,  on  the 
whole,  was  a  continu.al  w-arfare,  many  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  destroy  his 
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interest  and  good  name.     One  of  these 
of  so  singular  and  monstrous  a  nature  that 
we  cannot  hd\<  untieing,'  it  pOTticularly. 
May  ISS'J,  as  In-  Has  \isitmg  his  diocese,  he 
lay  at  an  iiai  in  1  )niRastLr,  where,  through 
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wlii 
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room,  awaktaiL'd  thu  Ai 
noise,  and  ]ii\-sriitcd  a  lU'awn  ila:4L;LT  to  his 
breast  in-etemlinLr  to  avtaige  the  injury. 
Immetliately  .Sir  itobert  .Staiiltton  came  in, 
as  if  called  from  hi.s  chamber  hy  the  inn- 
keeper ;  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
friend,  as  indeed  he  had  formerly  been,  and 
as  the  Archbisho])  then  thought  him,  ad- 
vised his  Grace  to  make  np  the  matter, 
laying  before  him  many  cogent  re.isons  for 
doing  so,  and  referring  particularly  to  the 
perils  to  which  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
credit  of  religion  was  exposed,  if,  being  one 
against  so  many,  he  should  attemj^t  to 
moxe  in  such  a  cause.  I'ersuadiug  hioa  at 
same  time  tiiat  notwithstanding  his  inno- 
€vvic\\  w  liich  the  Archbisho])  solemnly  pro- 
teslcil,  and  Slapleton  tlien  concurred  in,  it 
Were  b'tttT  til  stop  the  mouths  of  needy  and 
unpriueiiilril  persons  than  to  bring  his  good 
name  into  doubtful  question.  With  this 
bad  advice  the  Archljishop  unwarily  com- 
plied ;  but,  after  discovering  .Sir  liobert 
Stapleton's  malicious  and  treacherous  dis- 
simulation, he  ventured  in  conhdenee  of  his 
own  iunocency  to  he  the  means  himself  of 
bringing  the  whole  cause  to  examhiation 
before  the  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  result  was  that  the  Archbishop  was 
found  and  declarwl  entirely  innocent  of  the 
wielied  and  groundless  slaiders  and  imputa- 
tions raised  against  him  ;  and  that  ISir 
Kolicrt  Stapleton  an.l  his  acmmplices  were 
severelj'  piunislicit  by  tine  and  imprisonment. 
This  curious  story  is  related  at  length  by 
8ir  John  Harrington,  a  contemporary 
writer,  and  by  Le  Neve,  who  gives  a  fuller 
account  still,  from  an  extract  from  the 
decree,  made  in  the  Star  Chamber,  8th  May, 
'2'>  Eliz. ,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Library. 
After  a  life  full  of  troubles  and  vicissitudes, 
chietiy  oviing  to  the  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
wickedne-ss  of  the  times,  the  learned  Prelate 
died  on  the  10th  day  of  July  15S8,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  Inuied 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He 
was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  an  eminent 
preacher  ;  and  his  style  is  much  superior 
to  the  generaUty  of  writers  in  those  times, 
a^i  appears  from  a  vohnne  of  his  sermons 
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in  afiairs  of  importance.  At  his  death,  in 
10211,  he  left  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
i.'l.'JOO  for  the  endowment  of  a  metaphysical 
lectureship.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise—"  Eiuropae  Speculum,  or  a  View 
or  Survey  of  the  State  of  Keligion  in  the 
Western  Tarts  of  the  AVorld,"  first  pub- 
lislied,  with  tlie  author's  cimsent,  in  1029. 

S.VNUYS,  Ckokge,  tlie  youngest  sou  of 
.Vrrliiiishoii  Sandys,  was  born  at  Cishops- 
tlior|)e,  in  1.j77,  and  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when,  the  year  after  his  father's  death, 
lie  matriculated  at  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford. 
He  afterwards  i-emoved  to  Corpus  Christi, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
degree  at  the  University.  After  travelUng 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  hi  various 
countries  of  the  East,  he  published,  in  1615, 
"  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  in  1010  ; 
four  books  containing  a  Description  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy 
Laud,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  Italy,  and 


erudition,  sagacity,  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, has  enjoyed  deserved  popularity,  and 
has  often  been  re]n-inted.  In  1032  appeared 
"  Sandys'  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses," which  not  only  put  the  existing 
translation  by  Golding  into  the  shade,  but 
served  as  a  model  of  versification  to  many 
subsequent  poets.  "  He  comes  so  near  the 
sense  of  his  author,"  says  Longbainc,  "  that 
nothing  is  lost ;  no  spirits  evaporate  in  the 
decanting  of  it  into  English,  and  if  there  be 
any  sediment  it  is  left  behind."  In  1036  he 
pubHshed  a  "  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms," 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  book 
w  ith  King  Charles  the  First,  when  a  prisoner 
in  Carisbrook  Castle.  In  his  dedication  of 
the  "  Ovid"  to  that  monarch,  Sandys  makes 
allusion  to  his  attempts  to  serve  the  crown 
Virginia,  where  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Treasurer.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth, 
1  gentle  disposition,  and  his  virtues  have 
been  commemorated  in  verse  by  his  friend 
Lord  Falkland.  A  high  contemporaneous 
estuoate  of  his  talents  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Register  of  Burials  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Besley,  Kent,  where  this  entry 
occurs — "  Georgius  Sandys,  poetarum  An- 
glorum  sui  scecuh  facile  princeps,  sepultua 
fuit  Martii  7  stilo  Anglice,  Anno  Domini 
104:?." 

L  U  M  S  D  A  I  N  E   of  Lathallan,  The 

Fa.miltof.— John  Luinsd.aine,  Esq.,  Major 

in  the  E.I.C.S.,  third  son  of  Robert  Lums- 

ilalne,  Esq.  of  Innergellie,  in  the  county  of 

Fife,   purchased    the  estate    of    Lathallan 

from  Lieutenant   Thomas   Spens   in   1788, 

1  <l^•ing  -Uli  October  1S23,  was  succeeded 

lii's   son,    .lames    Lumsdaiue,    Esq.    of 

tliallau,  .I.P..  who  maiTied,  -Jlth  October 

'A.  Miss  Sophia  Lindsay,  of  Lalmungo, 

the  county  of  Fife,  and  had  issue-(l) 

lues,   deceased,  (2)  >\-illiam  Lindsay,  (3) 

hii  Siiiali,  (4)   Siauil'.ml    llobcrt,  succes- 

e  pi-oprielois  of   Latliallau.     Mr  Lums- 
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daine,  wlio  was  from  an  early  period  up  to 
the  year  1824  on  tlie  Medical  Staff  of  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  dird  lilM  llLceruber 
1853,  and  was  succeeded  l>y  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  William  Lindsay  Lunisdaine, 
Esq.  of  LatbaUan,  born  -Jtb  Heptend)erlS2S. 
He  died  unmarried  in  1851),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  next  brother,  John  Small 
Lumsdaine,  Esq.  of  Lathallan,  J.P.  and 
D.L.,  born  1829,  died  unmarried,  4th 
October  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis 
only  surviving  brother,  the  present  Mr 
Lumsdaine  of  Lathallan. 

L  U  N  D  I  N  of  Auchtermairnie,  The 
Fajiily  of.  — Lundin  of  Lmidin,  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  formerly  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial families  in  Scotland,  and  was  afterw.ards 
re|)resented  by  Clementina  Baroness  Wil- 
loiighby  De  Eresby  ;  a,  younger  branch  of 
this  long  deceased  line,  was  Lundin  of 
Auchtermairnie.  The  following  is  the 
earliest  notice  tif  this  branch  that  occurs  in 
"  Lament's  Chronicle  of  Fife"  (ICiJ^-l  liTl)  :— 
"l(i50,  January  i:-!.-JhnneLundv(f.uu.lhL), 
the  f.aird  of  Auchtermairnie.  in  f'vfe,  .h-e-1 
at  Erunton,  his  father-in-law.  his  Imusr, 
and  from  thence  was  carried  to  Aiieliter- 
mairriie,  and  was  interred  tlie  ISth  day  att 
Kennochey  (Kennow.iyj.his  Parish  Chu'rch. '' 
He  left  (besides  two  daughters,  one,  Helen, 
marrieil  to  the  llev.  MrHann.ay,  one  of  the 
niini-ters  of  I'Minburgh),  two  sons,  John, 
lii-i  heir,  wli  I  (lied  unnmrried,  and  James, 
who  s'lrccrdr,]  liis  elder  brothcr,  and  mar- 
riijd  .\-:ie^.  onl}-  daughter  of  George  Law, 
of  Brunton,  from  whom  was  descended 
David  Lundin,  of  Auchtermairnie,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress,  Anne,  married  James 
Lundin,  son  of  her  uncle  Robert,  and  had 
an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  died  un- 
married. The  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Lundin  aforesaid,  named  Anne,  married 
JRichard  Smith,  Esq.,  and  had  (with  two 
daughtei-s,  viz.,  iViargai-et,  married  to 
Lachlan  M'Lean,  of  Turloisk,  in  the  county 
of  Argyll,  an.l  Anne,  died  unmarried),  an 
only  son,  CInisto).her  Smith,  who,  on  .suc- 
ceeilinghis  mother's cmisin,  Anne  (daughter 
of  David  Lundin),  in  the  estate  of  Auchter- 
mairnie, assumed  the  surname  of  Lumlin. 
He  married  in  178!l,  Rachael,  youngest 
d.aughter  of  Andrew  Jolmstcn,  of  Renny- 
liill,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  by  whom  he  had 
Richard,  his  heir,  born  in  1791,  and  died 
unmarried  in  1832.  Andrew,  who  died 
young  ;  Christopher,  drowned  in  1818,  un- 
married ;  Euphemia,  who  died  unmarried 
in  3855,  and  Elizabeth,  who  is  marrietl  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  Brown— Mr  Browu  now 
assumes  the  surname  of  Lundin. 

LYELL,  D.wiD,  LL.D.,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr  Lyell,  of  Falkland.  Mr  Lyell 
was  an  ahnunus  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  and  while  there  gained  the  highest 


years  ago,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B, 
at  the  London  College,  he  stood  first  in 
honours,  and  gained  a  prize  of  £.50  a-year, 
tenaljle  for  three  years  ;  and  in  18B3,  when 
he  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  he  stood 
highest  in  honoui's,  and  had  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him— being  the  only  Scotchman 
wdio  has  ever  attained  this  distinction.  At 
the  gener.al  exaniinati"n  of  the  students  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court,  held  at  Lincohi's 
Inn  Hall,  in  May  18G4,  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  did,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  e.xaminers,  award  to  Dr  Lyell,  a 
studentship  of  fifty-two  pounds  ten  shiUings 
jier  annum,  to  continue  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  for  havinjg  distinguished  himself 
above  all  the  candidates  at  the  e.xamination. 
In  addition  to  this  )>rize  of  £1.50  guineas, 
Dr  Lyell  will  be  entitled  to  be  ealleil  to  the 
English  bar,  after  having  ke|.t  ten,  instead 
of  the  usual  twelve  terms  ;  and  \vill  after- 
wards take  honorary  ]ireeedence  of  all  those 
whi )  are  called  at  the  same  time. 

LYON-BOWES,  of  Strathmore  and 
Kinghorn,  The  Familt  OP.-This  family 
deduces  its  descent  from  a  member  of  the 
French  family  of  Lyon  (which  originally 
sprang  from  the  noble  Roman  house  of 
Leoni)  accompanied  the  Norman  into 
England  in  lOGU,  and  removed  into  Scotland 
in  about  thirty  years  afterwards.  This 
Lyon  was  high  in  favour  with  the  Scottish 
King  Edgar,  and  obtained  from  that  Prince 
considerable  grants  in  Perthshire,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Glen- Lyon.  From  him 
descended  Sir  .John  Leon,  son  of  John  de 
Lyon,  feudal  Baron  of  Forteviot,  &c.,  and 
son-indaw  to  King  Robert  II. ,  from  whom 
he  obtained  a  gr.ant,  in  1371,  of  the  Lord- 
ship orThanedom  of  Glamis,  in  Forfarshire. 
Sir  John,  wdio  was  Great  Chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  fell  in  a  duel  with  Sir  James 
Lindsay  of  Crawford,  in  1383,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son  (liy  the  Lady  Jane 
Stuart,  King  Robert's  youngest  daughter, 
by  whom  he  acquired  the  Barony  of  King- 
horn),  Sir  John  of  Glamis,  who  married 
Lady  Elizabeth  Graham,  and  dying  in  1435, 
was  succeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Patrick 
Leon,  of  Glamis,  who  was  appointed  a  Peer 
of  Parliament,  by  the  title  of  Lord  tilamis, 
in  1415  ;  he  mamed  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Ogilvy,  of  Auchterhouse,  and 
died  in  1459.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alex- 
ander, second  Lord,  at  whose  decease  with- 
out issue  in  1485,  the  B.arony  devolved  on 
his  brother  ,Tohn,  third  Loril,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Jchn  <  llauiis,  fourth 
Lord,  wdio.  dying  in  inim,  left  liis  eldest 
son  to  inherit^  viz.,  lA'^rge,  liflh  Lord;  at 
whose  decease,  unmarried,  in  i:.U.5,  the  title 
and  estate  passed  to  his  brother  John,  the 
sixth  Lord.  This  nobleman  came  to  a 
tragical  end.  He  married  Janet  Douglas, 
second  daughter  of  C^eorge,  Master  of  An- 
-us,  sister  of  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of 
Angus.  This  lady,  her  husband,  her  son 
l.iu-.l  Glamis,  John  Lyon,  his  relation,  and 
an  old  priest.  Were  indicfed  for  designs 
agaiust  the  Ufe  of  James  V. ,  by  poison  or 
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■witchcraft,  with  the  iutention  of  restoi-iug 
the  House  of  Angus.  Lady  Ulauiia  was 
condemned  to  the  flames,  the  savage  punish- 
ment of  the  imaginary  crime  of  witclicraft, 
and  suffered  her  fate  on  tiie  Castle  HiU  of 
Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday  the  17lli  of  July 
1537,  amid  a  crowd  of  spectators,  who 
ceased  not  to  admire  her  mature,  yet  youth- 
ful elegance  of  form,  and  the  masculine 
firmness  of  her  mind.  Her  husband  endea- 
vouring to  escajie  from  the  Castle,  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  which  form 
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tion  to  be  altogether  false.  Lord  Glamis 
was  released,  but  his  estates  were  annexed 
to  the  crown,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  3d  De- 
cember 1540.  In  January  1542,  he  insti- 
tuted an  action  of  reduction  of  his  forfeiture, 
and  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  honours 
by  Parhament,  on  the  15th  of  March  fol- 
lowing. He  married  Janet  Keith.'sister  of 
WiUiam  Earl  Slareschal,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  John  Glamis,  eighth  Earl,  and  the 
Hon.  Sir  Thojnas  Lyon,  of  Aiddbar,  de- 
signed Master  of  Glamis,  as  presumptive 
heir  to  the  title.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  seizure  of  the  person  of 
King  James  the  Sixth,  at  the  Raid  of  Euth- 
ven,  23d  August  15S2.  The  King  going 
towards  the  door,  was  stopped  by  the  Master 
of  Glamis,  and  burstifig  into  tears,  Glamis 
said — "No  matter,  better  children  weep 
than  bearded  men."  "When  the  King  re- 
covered his  liberty  next  year,  the  Master 
of  Glamis  retu-ed  into  England,  and  his 
estates  were  declared  forfeited  on  2d  March 
15S4.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  May  the 
same  year,  and  with  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Jlar,  seized  on  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  but 
was  soon  again  obUged  to  fly  to  England. 
John  Glamis,  the  eighth  Earl,  the  eldest 
son,  was  deputed  to  signify  to  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  .at  Dalkeith, 
in  March  1578,  that  the  King  had  resolved 
to  take  the  administration  of  aflairs  into  his 
own  hands,  and  he  was  killed  at  StMing,  in 
an  encounter  between  his  followers  and 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  cm  the  17th 
of  the  same  month.  He  was  reckoned  the 
ablest  and  most  moderate  man  of  his  party, 
and  corresponded  with  Theodore  Beza,  on 
the  subject  of  Church  polity.  Passing  over 
the    ninth,    tenth,    eleventh,   and   twelfth 


Earls,  we  come  to  the  thirteenth  Earl  o£ 
Glamis,  and  fifth  of  Strathmore  and  King- 
horn,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1712,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  Kisiiig  of  1715.  He  was 
with  the  Chevalier's  forces,  under  General 
Macintosh,  who  crossed  the  Firth  of  Forth 
from  Fife  to  East  Lothian,  on  the  12tli  of 
October  of  that  year.  The  vessel  his  Lord- 
ship was  in,  being  pursued  by  the  boats 
from  the  men-iif-war"  in   Leith   Roads,  he 
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sixth  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Ki: 
succeeded  his  brother  in  1715,  .and  died  on 
11th  May  1728.  He  came  to  Forfar  on 
Thursday  the  Sth  of  Jlay,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  young  lady,  and,  after  dinner, 
went  to  a  tavern  there  w  ith  James  Carnegy 
of  Finhaven,  John  Lyon  of  Brigton,  and 
others  ;  Lord  Strathmore  and  James  Car- 
negy then  paitl  a  visit  to  Lady  Auchter- 
house,  Finhaven's  sister.  Lyon  of  Brigton 
followed  them,  and,  being  flushed  with  wine, 
behaved  rudely  to  the  lady  and  her  brothel*. 
Lord  Strathmore  thereupon  left  the  house, 
and  came  into  the  street,  it  being  then  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Fiuhavcn  and  Brigton  followed  ;  some 
words  p.assed  between  them,  when  Brigton 
pushed  Finhaven  into  a  dirty  kennel,  two 
feet  deep,  from  which  a  servant  of  Lord 
Strathmore  assisted  him  to  get  out.  Fin- 
haven immediately  drew  his  sword,  and 
pursued  Brigton  with  a  staggering  pace— 
Brigton  ran  towards  Lord  Strathmore, 
whose  back  was  to  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  hia  Lordship's  sword  ;  but  Lord 
Strathmore  turning  hastily  about,  and 
pushing  off  Brigton,  threw  himself  in  the 
way  of  Finhaven's  sword,  which  run 
through  his  body,  and  his  Lordship  died  in 
consequence  of  that  wound  on  Saturday  the 
11th  of  Jlay  1728,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Finhaven  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  Lordship,  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  on  2cl  August 
1728,  and  was  acquitted,  chiefly  through 
the  superior  abflity  and  firmness  of  his 
counsel,  Robert  Dundas,  of  Arniston, 
who  told  the  Jury  that  they  were  judges 
of  Law  as  well  as  of  Fact,  thereby  estab- 
lishing that  important  point.  James, 
the  seventh  Earl,  succeeded  his  brother  in 
1728.  He  had  a  company  in  Barrel's  Foot, 
August  1732,  and  died  4th  January  1735  ; 
he  had  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Thomas,  eighth  Earl.  He  inherited 
the  title  in  1735,  thus  exhibiting  the  uncom- 
mon occurrence  of  six  brotTiers  successively 
succeeding  each  other.  He  was  chosen 
M.P.  for  Forfar  at  the  general  election, 
1734,   and    died    at    (-Jlamis    Castle,    18th 
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January  1753.  John,  the  tenth  Earl,  was 
bom  the  11th  April  1709,  and  was  enrolled 
among  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Bowes  of  Streatlam 
Castle,  18th  July  1815.  His  Lordship 
married,  on  2d  July  1820,  Miss  Mary 
Milner,  of  Staindrop,  County  of  Diu:ham, 
and  died  the  day  after  his  nuptials.  The 
EngUsh  Peerage  thereby  expired,  and  the 
Scottish  devolved  upon  his  brother,  Thomas 
Lyon-Bowes,  eleventh  Earl,  who  was  born 
3d  May  1773,  married,  on  the  1st  January 
1800,  Mary-EUzabeth,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  Carpenter,  Esq.  of  Red- 
bourn,  Herts,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  George, 
Lord  Glamis.  He  was  bom  6th  May  1801, 
married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles 
Grimslead,  Esq.,  and  died  on  the  27th  of 
January  1834,  leaving  the  present  Peer. 

LYON-BOWES,  Thomas  George, 
twelfth  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghorn, 
and  Baron  Glamis,  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
George,  Lord  Glamis,  and  was  bom  on  the 
2Sth  September  1822.  He  succeeded  his 
grandfather  as  12th  Earl  on  27th  August 
1846.  The  family  honours  in  the  form  of 
titles  to  which  he  succeeded  were  very  nu- 
merous. He  was  not  only  Earl  of  Strath- 
more, but  Earl  of  Kinghorn,  Viscount  Lyon, 
Baron  Glamis,  Tannadice,  Seiulaw,  and 
StrathdichMe.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
in  the  1st  Life  Guards ;  but  for  a  long 
period  he  chiefly  devoted  his  time  to  the 
turf.  He  lost,  it  is  said,  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  this  way,  and  so  ira])overished  and 
burdened  the  family  estates.  Like  the  Earl 
of  Glasgow,  bis  horses  seldom  or  ever  won  ; 
but  he  always  adhered  to  his  e.xpensive 
amusement.  "Strange  stories  are  told  of  the 
extent  of  his  difficulties,  and  the  means 
adopted  to  meet  them.  But  that  he  died  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  is  certain.  It  is  known 
that  he  had  enormous  quantities  of  wood 
cut  down  and  sold  ;  the  money  received  for 
which  common  rumour  places  at  a  fabulous 
amount.  His  difficulties  were  such  that  we 
beUeve  the  entail  of  the  estates  was  broken 
by  consent  of  the  next  heir,  in  order  to  ad- 
mit of  his  lordship's  liabilities  being  met. 
He  resided  comparatively  Uttle  at  the  Castle 
of  Glamis  ;  but  was,  we  understand,  very 
well  liked  by  the  tenantry,  in  whom  he  took 
a  considerable  interest.  At  <jne  time  it  ap- 
peared as  if  he  were  to  become  a  pattern  of 
a  resident  landlord.  He  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  in  Dundee,  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Aii^'us  Ai;ricultural  Association,  at  which 
w,-re  .also  thf  Earl  of  Airlie  and  the  Earl  of 
Kiutra-e.  Somewhat  later  lie  orf,'.T,nised  an 
a:4ricultiu'al  uxliihition  for  his  own  tenantry, 
in  his  own  park,  giving  the  prizes  himself, 
and  taking  a  great  interest  in  all  agricultural 
improvements.  Hints  were  thrown  out  that 
the  show  was  to  be  an  annual  one  ;  buthis  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  it  is  su]5posed,  ]ireventeil 
the  execution  of  the  idea.  He  uian-ied  iu 
1850  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Jlaria  Barrint;t„n, 
eldest  daughter  of  Lord  r.arrin'_;t('U  ;  but 
that  lady  died  in  1854  without  leading  issue, 
and  Lord  Strathmore  ilied  at  his  seat,  Gla- 
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mis  Castle,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the 
14th  of  September  1865,  in  the  43rd  year  of 
his  age.  The  family  estates  and  honours 
now  therefore  devolve  upon  his  only  brother, 
the  Hon.  Claude  Bowes-Lyon.  The  new 
Earl  is  married,  and  has  a  family  of  five 
sons,  his  Countess  being  Frances  Bora, 
daughter  of  Oswald  Smith,'Esq.  of  Blendon. 
Both  Earl  and  Countess  are  already  well 
known  on  the  estates,  where  they  have  often 
visited,  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  were  in  distress. 
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MACANSH,  Alex.ujder,  was  bom 
at  DuntermUne  in  1803.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  apprenticed  to  a  flaxdresser,  he  fol- 
lowed his  occupation  during  a  ]X'riod  of 
thirty-eight  years,  of  which  the  greater  por- 
tion was  spent  in  Harribrae  factory  in  his 
native  town.  During  the  intervals  of  his 
occupation,  which  demanded  his  attention 
about  fourteen  hours  daily,  he  contrived  to 
become  famiUar  with  British  and  Continen- 
tal authors,  and  with  the  more  esteemed 
Latin  classics.  He  likewise  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  mathematical 
science.  Of  decided  poetical  tastes,  be 
contributed  verses  to  Tait's  Matiazine,  the 
Ediiiburyh  lAterary  Journal,  and  the  Scots- 
man newspaper.  In  1850  lie  published  by 
subscription,  his  volume  of  poems  entitled 
"  The  Social  Curse  and  other  Poerns," 
which  has  secured  him  a  local  rejiutation. 
Continumg  to  reside  in  Dunfermhne,  he 
has  for 'several  years  possessed  a  hterary 
connection  with  some  of  the  provincial 
newspapers,  and  has  deUvered  lectures  on 
science  to  the  district  institutions. 

MACDUFF,  LoED  Fife,  The  Family 
OF. — This  noble  family  derives  from  Fyfe 
Macduff,  a  chieftain  of  great  power  and 
we.alth,  who  lived  about  the  year  834,  and 
who  afforded  to  Kenneth  II.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, strong  aid  against  his  enemies  the 
Picts.  In  reward  of  these  services,  MacdutF 
received  from  the  monarch  a  grant  of  all  the 
lauds  then  called  Othdinia,  which  he  himself 
had  conquered  from  the  Picts,  and  which 
extended  from  Fifeness  to  Clackmannan, 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  river  Forth 
on  the  south,  to  the  rivers  Tay  and  Erne 
on  the  north.  Of  that  tract  of  land,  which 
he  called  Fife,  Macduff  was  appointed 
hereditary  Thane.  The  eighth  in  descent 
from  him  was  that  Macduff  with  whom  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  has  made  the  world 
familiar.  This  powerful  thane  having  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  the  usurper, 
Macbeth,  and  to  the  restoration  of  JIalciilm 
Canmohr,  the  latter  king  confirmed  to  him 
his  county  of  Fife,  of  which  he  created  him 
Earl  in  1001.  The  thirteenth  Earl,  Duncan, 
(lying  in  1353,  without  male  issue,  the 
earkiom  became  extinct.  His  descendant, 
however,  David  Duff,  received,  in  1401, 
from  Uoliert  III.,  a  grant  of  considerable 
lauds,  and  of  the  barony  of  Muldavit,  which 
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continued  to  be  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  the 
family,  until  alienated  in  the  beginning,'  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  WilliamDufT,  Esq., 
the  descendant  of  David  Duff,  was  elevated 
to  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  by  the  Queen 
Eegent  Caroline,  as  Baron  Braco,  of  Kil- 
bryde,  28th  July  1735,  and  advanced  to  a 
Viscountcy  and  Earldom,  26th  April  1759, 
by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Macduff  and  Earl 
of  Fife.  His  Lordship  married,  first,  Jane 
Ogilvie,  daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Find- 
later  and  Seafield,  and  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, but  by  her  had  no  issue.  He  married, 
secondly,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Grant,  Bart.,  of  Grant,  and  by  her  had 
several  children.  His  Lordship  died  30th 
September  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  and  eldest  surviving  son,  James, 
second  Earl,  who  was  created  a  Peer  of 
Great  Britain,  19th  February  1790,  as  Baron 
Fife.  His  Lordship  married  Lady  Dorothea 
Sinclair,  only  child  of  Alexander,  ninth 
Earl  of  Caithness  ;  but  dying  without  male 
issue,  in  1809,  that  barony  expired,  while  the 
other  honours  devolved  upon  his  brother, 
AJexander,  third  Earl,  bom  in  1731,  who 
married,  17th  AprU  1811,  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  Skene,  Esq.  of  Skene,  anil  had 
issue,  James,  the  present  Earl,  K.T., 
G.C.H.,  Viscount  Macduff  and  Bar.m 
Braco,  of  KUbryde,  county  Cav.an,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  Baron  Fife,  in  the  Peer- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  the  county,  of  Banff,  Knight  of  the 
Spanish  order  of  St  Ferdinand  ;  born  6th 
October  1776,  succeeded  to  the  Irish  honours 
upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  17th  April 
1811,  and  obtained  the  Barony  of  the  Em- 
pire bv  jiatent  of  creation,  dated  27th  April 
1827.  His  Lordship  married,  9th  Se|)tember 
1709,  Mary-Caroline,  second  daughter  of 
John  Manners,  Esq.,  and  Louisa,  Countess 
of  Dys:irt,  by  whom  (who  died  20th  Decem- 
ber i805)  he  had  no  issue.  The  Earl  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  having  volunteered  his  services,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the 
Spanish  Piitriotic  Army  ;  he  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  again  at  the 
storming  of  Fort  Matagorda,  near  Cadiz. 

MACKAY,  John,  an  eminent  botanist, 
was  bom  at  Earkcaldy,  December  25,  1772. 
He  early  discovered  a  strong  predilection 
for  botanical  pursuits,  and  even  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  had  formed  a  very  con- 
siderable collection  of  the  rarer  kinds  of 
garden  and  hothouse  plants.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1791  he  was  placed  in  Dickson  & 
Company's  nurseries  at  Edinburgh ;  of 
which,  in  1793,  he  received  the  principal 
charge.  Every  summer  he  made  a  bot,anical 
excursion  to  the  Highlands ;  he  likewise 
traversed  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  most  of 
these  journeys  he  was  successful  in  adding 
some  new  species  to  the  British  Flora.  To 
the  elegant  work  entitled  ' '  English  Botany,"  ■ 
then  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Sowerby  of  London, 
he  contributed  various  valuable  articles  and 
figures  of  indigenous  plants,  .and  in  Fj^b- 


ruary  1796,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  LiunaMi  .Society  of  London.  In  1800, 
on  the  death  of  Mr  Menzies,  he  succeeded 
hira  as  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  April 
14,  1802. 

MACKIE,  Dr  John,  was  bora  under 
the  same  roof  as  Charles  I. ,  in  part  of  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  in  the  year  1748,  and  waa 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  Highland 
family,  who  possessed  the  lands  of  Creigh, 
Spanzedell,  and  Robrossie,  in  Sutherland, 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1427.  But  the  highly- 
gifted  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  not 
.1  person  who  stood  in  need  of  this  sort  of 
illustration,  or,  indeed,  who  was  desirous  of 
borrowing  meritfrom  the  dead.  The  eldest 
of  fifteen  children  (his  father  having  been 
thrice  married),  he  was  early  engaged  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  life;  and  his  visits  to  his 
native  city  were  consequently  "  few  and  f.ar 
between  ;"  yet  his  name  will  ever  be  revered 
by  his  townsmen,  aa  doing  honour  to  his 
birthplace,  being  always  connected  with 
acts  of  generosity  and  kindness  to  all  who 
in  any  way  needed  assistance.  He  never 
forgot  an  old  familiar  face,  and  the  Scottish 
accent  was  always  a  passport  to  his  heart. 
Being  intended  at  an  early  age  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr  John  Stedman,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  LTniversity  of  Edinburgh  in 
1763.  Here,  by  extraordinary  diligence  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  an  unusual 
aptitude  for  acquiring  every  sort  of  informa- 
tion, he  soon  became  a  favourite  pupil  in 
the  classes  of  CuUen,  Monro,  Gregory,  and 
Black ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  his 
schoolfellow,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff 
Wellwood  (himself  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sally respected  men  of  his  time),  for  saying, 
that,  both  at  school  and  at  college,  young 
Mackie  was  the  most  remarkably  popular 
youth  he  had  ever  known.  During  one  of 
his  v,acation3  he  made  a  voyage  to  Green- 
land, to  see  the  only  foreign  country  which 
was  then  accessible  to  him.  This  love  of 
travel  was,  in  later  years,  amply  gratified. 
Dr  Mackie  first  settled  in  practice  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  afterwards  at  Southampton, 
where  he  remained  above  twenty  years,  al- 
though tempted  in  the  course  of  that  period 
by  strong  solicitations  to  move  both  to 
liath  and  to  London.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  Paley,  that,  if  a  metropolitan 
residence  presents  more  attractions  to  a 
man  of  talent  than  a  provincial  town,  he  is 
often  rewarded  for  resisting  them,  by  the 
closer  friendships  which  local  circumstances 
throw  in  his  way,  by  a  greater  degree  of 
independence,  and  by  the  consciousness  of 
being  the  means  of  improving  the  tone  of 
the  little  circle  around  hira.  Of  these  ad- 
vantages Dr  Mackie  was  perfectly  sensible  ; 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  them  by  a  con- 
versation with  Dr  Baillie,  about  the  year 
1808.  On  casu.iUy  complimenting  that 
illustrious  physician,  during  a  medica,l.con- 
sidtation,  on  the  pre-eminence  to  which  he 
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had  attained,  Dr  Baillie  replied,  in  an  im- 
pressive manner — "  Dr  Mackie,  you  are  the 
object  of  my  envy ;  you  have  a  full  practice 
in  the  country  ;  you  are  actively  employed 
•without  being  harrassed  ;  you  enjoy  pure 
air,  the  society  of  friends,  and  intervals  of 
leisure  which  I  can  scarcely  ever  command ; 
and  you  talk  of  retiring  from  business  in 
a  few  years,  whilst  I  feel  that  I  shall  die  in 
harness."  On  a  calm  retrospection  of  his 
life,  T)r  Mackie  was  indeed  accustomed  to 
consider  this  as  the  happiest  ]ierind  of  it ; 
for,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  having  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  his  practice  over  an 
immense  surface,  being  often  called  into  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  "Wilts,  Dorset, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  even  beyond 
Hendky-upon-Thames,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  none  of  his  numerous  com- 
petitors ever  spoke  of  him  with  any  other 
feelings  than  that  of  cordial  esteem.  Few 
men,  in  the  course  of  a  long  professional 
career,  have  encountered  less  personal 
enmity,  or  conciliated  more  valuable  and 
lasting  friendships.  To  him  we  may  apply 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  speaking  of  Warren — 
"  Nemo  eo  semel  usus  est  medico,  qnin 
socium  voluerit,  et  amicum."  In  that 
quality  which  ought  to  be  the  highest  orna- 
ment of  a  British  physician— disiuti-rested- 
ness— he  was  pre-eminent.  His  .attention 
being  devoted  to  the  higher  objects  of  his 
profession,  he  could  not  stoo])  to  petty 
gains  ;  and  he  had  so  much  of  that  liberality 
which  belongs  to  a  truly  philosophic  mind, 
that  he  is  believed  to  have  refused  half  as 
many  fees  as  he  received.  Few  practitioners 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
consumption.  Patients  in  that  disease  were 
sent  to  him  from  the  metropolis,  and  from 
the  northern  counties ;  and  he  was  in  fre- 
quent correspondence  and  consultation  with 
the  first  names  of  the  profession.  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  Sir  Richard  and  John  Jebb,  William 
and  John  Hunter,  Lettsom,  Fothergill, 
Pitcairn,  Saunders,  Denman,  Reynolds, 
Pemberton,  Farquhar,  Fraser,  Baillie, 
Halford,  Knighton,  Bain  (of  London),  An- 
drew Duncan,  sen.  (of  Edinburgh),  Percival, 
the  younger  (of  Dublin),  Wall  (of  Oxford), 
Pennington  (of  Cambridge),  Falconer  (of 
Bath),  Raitt  (of  Huntingdon),  MoncriefFe 
(of  Bristol),  Carrick  (of  Clifton),  Fowler  (of 
Salisbury),  Robertson  Barclay  (of  Cavill), 
and  .John  Storer  (of  Nottingham).  To  all 
of  these  he  was  more  or  less  personally 
known  ;  but  with  the  two  latter  estimable 
men  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  friend 
ship  .and  epistolary  intercourse  for  more 
th.an  half  a  century.  Whilst  in  full  busi 
ness,  Dr  Mackie  contrived  to  read  a  great 
deal,  .and,  as  it  were,  to  make  time  to  j* 
tlie  most  remarkable  ]")ublications  of  the 
day,  but  this  was  not  done  without  dctri 
ment  to  his  eyes,  by  reading  constantly 
with  open  curtains  at  earliest  dawn,  and, 
afterwards,  in  the  daytime,  during 
rapid  journeys  in  his  carriage.  AVe  may 
here  mention  that  his  favourite  English 
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or  was  Young,  and  his  favourite  Latin 
classic,  Horiice.  An  edition  of  each  of 
these  writers  was  always  found  in  the 
pockets  of  his  post-chaise.  We  have  some- 
times seen  there  an  old  volume  of  Guy 
Patin,  and  some  of  the  witty  productions 
of  Dr  Gregory.  Though  educated  under 
his  maternal  uncle,  Andrew  Donaldson, 
whose  religious  opinions  were  peculiar,  and 
though  belonging  to  a  profession  which  has 
been  too  frequently  accused  of  a  leaning 
towards  scepticism,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  Dr  Mackie  alw.ays  acl<nowledged  his 
belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  he  w.as  firmly  attached  to 
the  Church  of  England.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  pulpit 
eloquence— an  attentive  listener  to,  and 
more  than  once  in  his  life  a  composer  of, 
sermons.  Even  when  fully  occupied,  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  ministry 
of  his  learned  Rector,  Dr  Richard  Maut 
(father  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor), 
constantly  .and  cordially  co-operating  with 
him  in  liis  benevolent  exertions  for  the  good 
of  his  extensive  parish  of  All  Saints.  With 
party  politics  he  never  interfered ;  and, 
thougli  a  supporter  of  Mr  Pitt's  measures, 
during  the  period  of  ?he  French  Revolution, 
he  alw.ays  abstained  from  voting  in  the 
memor.able  election  contests  at  Southamp- 
ton. In  the  year  1814,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  )ieace,  Dr  Mackie  resolved  to 
obeythe  judicious  precept  of  Horace,  "solve 
senesceuteur,"  and  prepared  to  quit  a  pro- 
fession to  wliich  he  had  devoted  forty  of  the 
best  ye.ars  of  his  life,  with  singular  assiduity 
and  success.  He  left  Southampton,  not 
without  some  painful  struggles,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  and  many  will  stiU  remember 
the  affecting  parting  with  his^  friends  on 
that  day.  In  walking  from  his  own  resi- 
dence above  the  Bar  to  the  Quay,  opposite 
the  Custom  House,  where  he  embarked  for 
Havre,  on  board  the  Chesterfield,  Captain 
Wood,  he  was  detained  more  than  three 
hours  receiving,  as  he  went  along,  the  affec- 
tionate farewells  of  his  patients,  and  of 
many  inhabitants  and  visitors,  to  whom  he 
was  before  unknown.  This  scene  of  melan- 
choly gratification  was  relieved  only  by  a 
bon  mot  of  Dr  Jekyll,  then  residing  at 
Paultons  :— "  Oh  !  Doctor,  you  are  only 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cyclades  (sick 
ladies) ;  we  shall  soon  have  you  back 
amongst  us."  This  remark  was  not  only 
humorous,  but  in  some  degree  prophetic,  for 
Dr  Mackie  h.ad  no  sooner  arrived  in  Paris 
than  Mrs  Fitzherbert  requested  his  advice; 
and  a  few  d.ays  after  he  reached  Marseilles, 
Lord  Winchelsea  called  on  him  to  desire  his 
attendance  on  his  sister,  Mrs  Fielding. 
With  both  these  requests  he  cheerfully 
complied,  observing  to  the  last-mentioned 
nobleman,  th.at  when  he  quitted  EngUand 
he  meant  to  leave  behind  him  the  practice 
of  physic,  but  that  his  leisure  and  experience 
should  always  be  at  the  service  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Some  years  afterwards,  when  on 
the  verge  of  seventy,  heedless  of  fatigue  or 
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sible  mark  of  kindness  and  reg:ard.  He  re- 
tained his  faculties  till  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  decease.  His  abstemious  habits  and 
natural  actirity.  joined  to  a  fine  constitu- 
tion, had  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  most  ex- 
traordinary length  of  uninterrupted  health ; 
for,  except  a  sliirht  attack  on  his  lungs, 
which  lie  parried  by  drinking  the  goats' 
milk  at  Amubrie,  in  the  Highlands,  in  1790, 
he  was  never  confined  by  sickness  to  bed 
forty-eight  hours  in  his  life.  To  his  extreme 
temperance  also  may  fairly  be  attributed, 
under  Providence,  much  of  the  comfort  and 
tranquility  of  his  old  age  ;  his  total  freedom 
from  pain  or  irritability;  and  the  gi-eat 
blessing  of  preserving  his  judgment  un- 
clouded, and  his  memory  unimpaired,  to  the 
close  of  life.  His  remains  were  interred,  by 
his  own  express  desire,  in  the  most  private 
manner,  in  the  village  churchyard  of  West 
Hampnett,  near  Chichester.  The  mourners 
were-~his  son,  the  Rev.  John  William 
Mackie  ;  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  George  Por- 
cher,  of  Oakwood  ;  and  his  friend,  Dr  For- 
bes, who  had  watched  his  gradual  decline 
with  unremitting  kindness  and  .assiduity. 
The  funeral  service  was  performed  by  the 
worthy  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Cecil  Greene,  who 
alluded  to  his  loss  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  sulisequent 
Sunday.  The  Rev.  Charles  Hardy  also 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  at  the  Sub- 
Deanery  Church  in  Chichester,  taking  for 
his  text,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous."  This  sermon  was  much  ad- 
mired for  its  simplicity  and  truth.  Dr 
Mackie  was  married,  in  1784,  to  Dorotha 
Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
De?  Champs  (de  Marsilly),  rector  of  Pilles- 
den,  Dorset,  and  chaplain  to  the  Queen  of 
Prussia.  This  lady  was  allied  to  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  Protestant  families  in 
France.  She  was  much  admired  for  the 
brilliancy  of  her  wit  (which  is  hereditary  in 
the  Chamier  family),  as  well  as  for  her  other 
accomplishments  ;  and,  having  been  edu- 
cated chiefly  amongst  foreigners,  became 
deeply  versed  in  French  literature.  She 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  give 
to  her  fair  countrywomen  a  picture  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^in  an  English  dress,  by 
a  spirited  translation  which  she  publislied  in 
1802.  By  this  marri.age,  which  proved  in 
every  respect  a  most  happy  one,  as  Mrs 
Mackie  was  not  only  .in  .affectionate  and 
exemplary  wife  and  mother,  but  a  congenial 
friend  and  companion,  Dr  Mackie  left  one 
son,  now  student  of  CHirist  Church,  Oxfiird, 
and  one  daughter,  widow  of  the  late  lament- 
ed John  Mackie  Leslie,  Esq.  Mrs  IU.-ol<ie 
died  at  Vevey  in  March  1819.  In  condud- 
ing  this  slight  biographical  sketch,  we  must 
be  permitted  one  rem.irk  on  Dr  Mackies 
very  ]ireposwessiug  inrsonal  appearance — on 
tb.at  distinguislie.l  ail-  wliich  m.ade  so  strik- 
ing an  impression  that  be  was  never  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  had  once  seen  him.  He 
was  t.all,  and  w-ell  made;  and  his  fine  f(U-e- 
he.ad  ami  regular  features  were  rendered  ex- 
tremely pleasing  by  the  benevolence  of  his 
il4 


smile.  To  the  dignity  of  the  vieille  Cour 
he  added  all  the  ease  of  modem  manners  ; 
and  there  was  something  of  grace  and  ur- 
banity in  his  address  which  reminded  his 
visitors  of  Bums' happy  expression, — 

**  In  heaven  itself  I'd  ask  no  more 
Than  just  a  Highland  welcome." 

In  his  youth,  owing  to  the  elegance  of  his 
form,  he  was  admitted  into  the  "  Society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons"  before  the 
usual  .age,  in  order  to  take  a  prominent  p.art 
in  a  splendid  proees.sion  through  the  streets 
of  Auld  Reekie.  Although  dissimilar  in 
features  and  complexion,  he  had  so  much 
of  the  air  and  figure  of  the  late  amiable 
Gerard  Andrewes,  Dean  of  Canterbury 
{who  lives  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our 
readers),  that  be  was  often  t.aken  for  him  in 
the  streets  of  London— particularly  .as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  in  blacli,  and  of 
wearing  a  turned-up  or  shovel  hat ;  and 
once,  in  the  Dean's  own  church  of  St 
.James's,  Dr  Mackie  created  no  slight  sur- 
]irise  by  politely  declining  to  assist  at  the 
cnuimuniou  tal)le,  when  called  njion  by  one 
of  the  persons  in  attend.ance  on  a  sudden 
emergency.  A  fine  jiortrait  of  Dr  Mackie 
was  painted  in  miniature  by  Engelheart  in 
1784  ;  another,  liy  Marchmont  Moore,  in 
1830,  engraved  by  Freeman  in  the  same 
year  ;  a  drawing  in  water-colors,  by  Slater, 
in  1808  ;  nor  can  we  omit  in  this  catalogue 
of  excellent  likenesses,  a  small  whole-length 
sitting  figure,  in  terra  cotta,  by  Gah.agan  of 
Bath,  which  was  considered  by  the  critics 
of  the  d.ay  a  masterpiece  of  classical  design 

M.4.CKIE,  Akdeew,  was  bom  at  Sau- 
choiie.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crail,  in  the 
year  1815 ;  and  received  his  education  p.artly 
at  the  Burgh  .and  P.amchial  School  of  Crail, 
and  pcartly  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
When  his  studies,  which  had  been  directed 
to  the  medical  profession,  were  completed, 
he  commenced  practice  in  the  year  1836  at 
Collar  ;  .and  .although  then  a  young  man, 
autl  his  experience,  of  course,  but  limited, 
his  activity'  and  unwearierl  exertions  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  business  soon  brought 
him  into  very  extensive  practice,  which  con- 
tinued greatly  to  increase.  Not  only  in  the 
town  and  pari,sh  of  Cupar,  but  in  several  ad- 
joining parishes  .also,  his  services  were 
sought  after,  and  were  duly  .ajipreciated. 
One  sphere  of  Dr  JMackie's  duties  exposed 
him  to  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
danger,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
in  tiie  |>erform.ance  of  his  duties  here— duties 
but  ill  requited— that  he  caught  the  disease 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave.  He  was 
tlie  medical  officer  of  the  Parochial  Poor 
Bo.ard.  In  th.at  caiiacity  he  had  to  visit 
many  of  the  most  wretched  hovels  in  the 
place,  and  had  to  face  disease,  aggravated 
liy  all  the  evils  that  never  fail  to  accompany 
filth  and  poverty.  He  shrunk  not,  how- 
ever, from  his  task,  nor  did  he  fail  when 
such  scenes  as  we  speak  of  came  under  his 
notice,  to  use  his  best  endeavours,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  his  professional  aid,  to  ameliorate,  as 
far  as  be  coulil,  the  destitute  condition  of 
his  patients.  A  very  few  days  liufnre  lie 
w.os  taken  ill,  be  pressed,  with  ;,Te;it  ..anicst- 


IMaeklL- 1"  his  patients  was  acknowledged  by 
all  who  kii.w  liini.  In  iiiiuisteriny;  to  the 
sill;,  Ills  i.iaiin.r  was  kiurl  an<l  gentle  to  a 

lDy"tliose  who  met  him  merely  in  tlie  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  life.  His  death,  which 
was  regarded  in  Cupar  as  a  public  loss,  took 
place  December  23,  18-17,  when  he  had  only 
reached  his  thirty-second  year. 

MACKENZIE,  Donald,  Esq.,  Advo- 
cate, Sheriff  of  Fife,  was  born  in  year  1818  ;— 
is  nephew  to  the  late  Robert  Jamieson,  Ad- 
vocate, an  eminent  Counsel  in  his  day ;  and 
is  grandson  of  John  Jamieson,  D.  D. ,  author 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lant,'uage. 
He  studied  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  also  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1839.  He  afterwards  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1842.  IMr  Jlac- 
kenzie  was  an  Advocate-Depute  for  several 
years.  While  he  was  so,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1857,  he  preiiared  the  indictment  at 
the  instance  of  the  Lord-Adv<tcate,  against 
Miss  Madeline  Smith,  and  assisted  in  con- 
ducting the  trial.  In  1861  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Fifeshire.  Since  that  period,  the 
onerous  duties  of  his  office  have  received 
from  him  great  attention,  and  have  invari- 
ably been  performed  in  a  manner  most 
creditable  to  Ijimself  and  satisfactory  to  the 
legal  profession  and  the  pubhc.  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie's natural  talents  are  of  no  common 
order,  and  as  a  scholar  he  is  well  read  and 
accomplished.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  judge, 
he  is  sound  and  practical,  and  his  judgments 
are  much  respected.  He  is  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  local  bar,  to  the  members  of  which 
he  is  ever  kind  and  courteous ;  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  county  he  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  in  the  general  bu^iess  of 
which  he  takes  an  active  share,  jm  Mac- 
kenzie is  honourable  and  upright ;  is  in  ex- 
tensive practice  at  the  bar,  and  an  eloquent 
and  elegant  speaker.  His  warmth  of  heart, 
unselfish  kindness,  and  many  genial  quah- 
ties,  endear  him  in  a  pecuhar  manner  to  liis 
intimate  associates. 

M  A  C  M  A  R  T  I  N ,  Mr,  sometime 
teacher  at  Prinlaws,  near  Leslie,  was  born 
at  Callander  about  the  year  1830.  His 
father  was  a  joiner  in  that  picturesque  vil- 
lage, a  hard-working  excellent  man.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in 
the  parish  school  of  Callander,  then  taught 
by  an  able  teacher,  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  M'Pherson,  Free  Church  minister  at 
Larbert.  His  attendance  at  school  was 
comparatively  brief,  but  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years  he  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  be  a  teacher.  When  not  much  okler,  he 
taught  during  the  winter  evenings  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  his  native  village,  and  at 
that  time  discovered  great  aptitude  for  the 
teacher's  work.  From  inability,  we  pre- 
sume, to  prosecute  bis  stuilits  at  slIicuI,  he 


that  art,  lie  went  to  Glasgow 
f.  11- some  time  as  jnurueyman 
H  L-  never  lost  sight  of  his  am- 
ifeieiice  to  teaching,  and  in  his 
he  diligently  strove  to  qualify 
lat  iiiipiTtant  but  badly-remu- 
ssion.      ritiiiiately  he  gave  up 


iited 


W, 


■  Les- 


cess,  and  secured  a  wide  circle  of  attached 
friends.  In  this  situation,  a  most  important 
one,  lie  remained  fur  some  time,  but  being 
auNious  to  quality  himself  still  further  for 
liis  piuftssioii,  lie  renoimced  his  situation, 
which  was  cciLi]uiratively  lucrative,  and  at- 
tended the  ¥.  C.  Normal  School  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  aloo  classes  at  College.  After 
ha\iiig  qualihed  himself  by  such  training, 
he  was  appointed,  we  think,  in  the  winter  of 
Iti.jL'  to  the  Free  Church  School,  Dunipace, 
a  situation  which  he  occupied  up  till  the  day 
of  his  early  and  lamented  death  in  ISoU. 
Under  his  management  the  school  was 
raiiidly  acquirmg  cousitlerable  local  import- 
ance. He  was  a  skilful  au(  I  earnest  teacher ; 
and  although  at  the  period  of  his  appoint- 
ment the  attendance  at  the  school  was  small, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  it  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  rank  among  the  first 
schools  of  the  district.  Mr  Jl'Martiu  was 
a  certificated  teacher,  having  piasscd  the  Go- 

irnment  examination  in  a  i 
creditable  to  himself.  He 
hearted  young  man,  possessed  of  extensive 
information  on  extra-professional  as  well  as 
professional  subjects,  and  had  considerable 
powers  of  wit  and  humour.  For  some  time 
he  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Falkirk 
Herald  at  Denny,  and  as  sui;h  discharged 
his  duty  with  ability  and  tact.  His  sudden 
death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  district  in  which 
he  resided,  where  he  has  left  many  friends 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Mr  M'Martiu  died  sud- 
denly on  the  road  leadingsouth  from  Denny, 
commonly  known  as  the  Glasgow  Road. 
He  had  been  complaining  of  something 
wrong  about  his  breast  for  some  time  i>ast, 
but  had  still  been  performing  his  onerous 
duties  up  to  Saturday.  He  had  visited 
several  friends  in  the  afternoon  at  Rosebank, 
and  returned  to  his  residence  aud  partook  of 
tea,  after  which  he  was  induced  to  take  a 
walk.  He  had  got  through  Denny,  and  had 
proceeded  aloug  the  above  road  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  when  he  dropped  down 
and  almost  instantly  ex|iired.  Fortunately, 
to  ]jrevcut  mystery,  there  was  a  juirty  on 
the  road  on  the  luJk-out  for  a  friend.  One 
of  this  party,  mistaking  Sir  jM'ilartin  to 
be  the  friend,  addressed  him  as  such,  to 
which  Mr  M'Martin  paid  no  attention.  Ha 
had  not  proceeded  many  yards  wien  he  f  elL 
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It  IS  s  I  posed  thit    leatl    was  caused  by 
aneur  h  n  of  the  aorta  which  theappearance 
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the  ho  r  of  its  meet  ng  ac  dent  1  or  other 
wise,  caused  the  delay  of  a  single  minute  of 
its  proceedings. 

MACNEILL,  Sir  John,  G.C.B.,  Knight 
of  the  Liou  and  Sun  of  Persia,  a  diploma- 
tist, was  born  in  1795.     He  was  educated  in 
St  Andrews  University,  and  on  that  ac- 
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t  „etl  er  w  th 
the  c  ty  of  Ed  n 
n  le  Ar  hibald 
%tt  nder  alter  h  s 
e  s  on  f  the  estate 
It 
chased  the  pro]  erty  of  Mead 
Midlothian,  which  his  descendant  sliU  pos 
sesses,  and  where,  adopting  the  Lowland 
customs,  all  the  family  took  the  name  of 
Maconochie.  James  married  Mary  Stewart, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Alex- 
ander Maconochie,  of  Meadowbank,  who 
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married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Albm  of  Col- 
laitown,  and  was  father  of  an  only  son,  Al- 
lan Maconochie,  Lonl  Meadowbank,  the 
very  eminent  and  soientirio  Judge.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew 
"Wellwood,  Esq.  of  Garvock,  by  Anne,  his 
■wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Preston, 
Bart,  of  VaUeytield,  and  had  issue  Alex- 
ander, hia  heir  (of  whom  a  separate  notice 
is  given),  and  other  children.  Lord 
Meadowbank  died  in  ISIO,  and  w-vs  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son  iMaconouhie. 

MACONOCHIE-WELLWOOD,  Alex- 
ander, an  eminent  Judge  and  Fife  Pro- 
prietor, Wivs  born  in  March  1777,  and  died  in 
Nov.  ISlJl.  In  Mr  Alaeouochie-Wellwood 
we  lost  one  of  the  last  survivors  <if  a  rate 
of  foieuoic  notabUities  now  long  gone  by. 
Havnig  joined  the  b.ir  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1799,  he  wassenior  to  LordEiou^b  iiii 
■w  ho  put  on  his  ^owu  lu  tlie  folio  a  m^  \  i  i 
He  W.VS  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  till  it 
Lord  Meadowbank  m  1S19,  ere  jet  ti  m 
Btoun,  Moncreifl",  Cockbuin,  and  Jcthi\ 
had  atu.uiied  their  full  renown.  Attti 
twenty  four  years  of  service  as  a  ]ud,L,  bi 
retired  in  1S13,  and  ever  afterwauK  lived 
the  life  of  a  country  £,euUeman,  chieHj  .it 
Meadowbank,  near  Kirknewtou  ;  to  winch 
propel  ty  ho  some  yeare  ago  added,  by  sue 
cession,  the  v.diuble  entailed  estates  of  Gar- 
vock and  Puluci,  in  Fif        On  the  bench 


Solicitor-General,  and  subsequently,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  bench,  became  Lord- 
Advocate.     He  Wiis  succeeded  by  his  son, 

M  AC  O  N  O UH I E  -  VV  EL L  W 0 O D, 
Allan-Alexander,  Esq.  of  Meadowbank 
House,  Midlothian,  and  Pitliver  House,  in 
the  county  of  Fi  fe,  formerly  Prof e.ssor  of  Laws 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  born  in  1806 ; 
married,  tirst,  Ellen,  daughter  of  T.  Wig- 
gin,  Esq.  of  Harley  Street,  London  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  1S59,  Lady  Margaret  Penny 
Dalryinple,  youngest  daughter  of  the  9th 
Earl  of  Stair. 

MAITLAND.— The  noble  Scotch  family 
of  this  name  lioasts  of  several  celebrated 
persons  : — 1st,  Sir  Itichard  Maitlaud,  a  poet, 
and  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Maiy,  known  as  one  of  the  extraor- 
diuaij  Loids  of  Session  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Lttliiu^l.  11,  II'K.  nSli  L'nd,  bii  Wilham 
M   nlii.  I   111-.  Ill  -t-.n    S  uetirv  to  Queen 
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biunuiil.h    iciuitted       He 

ittti  apiomied  1  Uu;  Lieut 
\  uaciil,  and  Julv  7,  179U,  v^  xs  sent  to  re 
coiuiuuie  the  Flench  .lud  Spanish  fleets, 
when,  falling  in  with  them  the  following 
morning,  he  was  suriounded,  and  compelled 
to  suriender.  He  was  conveyed  prisonerto 
the  flag  ship  of  Aduural  Gravma,  who  re- 
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ceived  him  with  the  utmost  kindaess,  and  a 
few  days  after  permitted  him  to  return  to 
Gibraltar,  without  being  exchanged.  After 
being  Commander  of  the  Cameleon  sloop,  he 
was,  December  10,  1800,  appointed  by  Lord 
Keith  to  the  Waa.fsenaar,  64  ;  but  as  that 
ship  was  lying  at  Malta  unfit  for  service, 
obtained  permission  to  accompany  the 
pedition  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  where 
his  conduct  in  command  of  the  armed 
launches  employed  to  cover  the  landing  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  army,  and  in  the 
subsequent  battles  of  March  13  and  21, 1801, 
obtained  him  the  thanks  of  the  naval  anc 
military  Commanders-in-Chief.  In  October 
1802  he  wa.s  appointed  to  the  Loire  frigate 
mounting  4G  guns,  two  boats  of  which  dur 
ing  the  night  of  June  27,  1803,  carried  th( 
French  national  brig  Venteux,  lying  ch)S( 
under  the  batteries  of  the  Isle  of  Bas.  In 
the  succeeding  March  he  ca])tured  tht 
Braave  French  ship  privateer;  and  in  Au- 
gust following,  while  cruising  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  homewarJ-bound  convoys, 
after  a  pursuit  of  20  hours,  and  a  rimuing 
fight  of  15  minutes,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Blonde,  of  30  9-pounders  and  240 
men.  On  June  3,  1805,  he  entered  Muroi 
Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  fort  hav 
ing  been  gallantly  carried  by  Mr  Yeo,  his 
First  Lieutenant,  he  took  possession  of  all 
the  enemy's  vessels  lying  in  the  road.  On 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London  voted  him 
their  thanks  for  his  distinguished  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  and  about  the  same  period  he 
received  an  elegant  sword  from  the  Commit- 
tee at  Lloyd's.  On  October  IS,  the  Corjio- 
ration  of  Cork  voted  him  the  freedom  of  that 
city,  in  a  silver  box.  He  afterwards  cap- 
tured the  French  frigate  La  Libre,  of  40 
guns,  and  subsequeutly  the  Princess  of 
Peace,  »Spanish  privateer ;  and  November 
28,  1806,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Emerald 
frigate,  on  board  of  which  he  made  several 
important  captures  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
American  vessels.  After  serving  ou  the 
Halifax  and  West  India  stations,  he  was 
early  in  1815  removed  to  the  Belleroijhon, 
74,  in  which  he  was  sent  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  two  French  frigates  and  two  cor- 
vettes lying  .at  Rochefort.  While  there,  he 
effectually  frustrated  the  plans  of  Napoleon 
for  his  escape  by  sea,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  fal- 
len Emperor  surrendered  to  him  on  the  15th 
of  July.  Ou  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  and 
previous  to  his  removal  to  the  Northumber- 
land, his  Ulustrious  ca|itive  sent  one  of  his 
attendants  to  Captain  Maitland,  proposing 
to  present  him  with  a  gold  box  containing 
his  portr.ait,  set  with  diamonds,  an  otter 
which  the  latter  declined ;  and  some  time 
after  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Edinburi/k 
Annual  Register^  correcting  several  mis- 
statements contained  in  th.at  publication 
respecting  his  prisoner.  In  October  1818  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Vengeur,  74,  on  board 
of  which,  in  December  1820,  he  conveyed 
the  King  of  the  Two  SiciUea  from  Naples  to 
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Leghorn,  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Congress 
at  Laybach.  On  his  Majesty's  landing,  he 
personally  invested  Captain  Maitland  with 
the  insignia  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  St  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  and 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  gold  box, 
containing  his  portrait  set  with  diamonds. 
Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Rear-Admiral,  and  ajipointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  East  Indies.  He 
died  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Wellesley, 
at  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1839.  He  was  nominated  a  Com- 
panion of  the  B.ith  in  1815,  and  a  Knight 
Commander,  November  17,  1830. 

MAITLAND,  J.^mes,  bom  18th  April 
1806,  is  second  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Chas.  Maitland,  Esq.  of  liankeiUour,  cnuuty 
of  Fife,  by  Mary,  eldest  daugbtt-r  of  David 
Johnston,  Esq.  of  Lathrlsk,  in  the  same 
shire.  He  is  brother  of  C^onmiander  Lewis 
Maitland,  R.N.  ;  nephew  of  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Fred.  Lewis  Maitland,  K.C.B., 
wh<i  made  him  his  heir ;  first  cousin  of  the 
liresent  Comm8.nder  Wm.  Heriot  Maitlanil, 
R.N.  ;  and  cousin  also  of  Rear-Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Maitland,  C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  and  Capt.  Sir  Thos.  Maitland, 
R.N.,  K.C.B.  His  grandfather,  Hon.  Fred. 
Lewis  Maitland,  a  Captain  in  the  R.N.,  was 
son  of  Charles,  sixth  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
and  had  one  brother,  Richai-d,  a  Colonel  in 
the  army,  and  another,  John,  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  R.M.  He  commanded  the 
Elizabeth,  74,  in  Keppel  and  Rodney's 
actions,  and  afterwards  captured  a  French 
64-gun  ship.  This  officer  entered  the  navy 
22d  Dec.  1818,  .as  First  Class  Volunteer,  on 
board  the  Vengeur,  74,  Captiiin  Fred.  Lewis 
Maitland,  and  during  the  two  following 
years  was  employed  on  the  North  Sea, 
South  American,  and  Mediterranean  Sta- 
tions. He  then,  until  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  10th  July  1826,  served  as 
Midshipman  and  Mate,  again  in  South 
America,  as  also  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  Aurora,  46,  Captain 
Henry  Prescot,  Ganges,  84,  Capt.  Patrick 
Campbell,  and  Allegator,  28.  He  next 
cruized  for  some  months  on  the  station  last 
mentioned,  in  the  Ferret,  10,  Capt.  Henry 
Gosset,  and  wss  subsequently  appointed, 
18th  Jan.  1828,  to  the  Tribune,  42,  Captains 
John  Wilson  and  John  Alex.  Duntze,  at- 
tached to  the  force  in  the  Pacific,  whence  he 
returned  home  at  the  close  of  1831 ;  17th 
October  1832,  to  the  Portsmouth  Yacht,  as 
Flag-Lieutenant  to  his  uncle,  Sir  F.  L. 
Maitland,  Admiral-Superir.tendent  at  that 
port,  and  2d  September  1834,  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  the  Thaha,  46,  bearing  the  flag 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  Rear-Admiral 
Patrick  Campbell.  He  went  on  half-pay 
in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  has  not  been 
since  afloat.  He  acquired  his  ]n"esent  rank 
9th  May  1836.  Commander  Jlaitland  (the 
senior  of  his  rank  on  the  list  of  183G),  mar- 
ried, first,  in  March  1836,  Emma,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Mague  Willing,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  (that  lady  dying  in  June  1838) 
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secondly,  20th  August  1840,  Francis  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Samuel  Short, 
Esq.  of  Edlington  Grove,  Lincolnshire. 

MAITLAND,  Wit.  Heriot,  born  3d 
.Tuly  1819,  is  second  son  of  James  Maitland, 
Es(|.  of  Ramorny,  by  Margaret,  daughter 
of  WilUam  Daljjleish,  Esq.  of  Seotscraig, 
and  first  cousin  of  Commander  James 
Maitland,  E.N.  This  officer  entered  the 
navy  16th  October  1832,  as  First  Class 
VohmtecT  on  board  the  Castor,  30,  Captain 
Lord  John  Hay,  and  in  July  1836,  after 
having  been  employed  on  the  Home  Station, 
and  olf  the  Xorth  Coast  of  Sjiain  dm'ing  the 
civil  war,  removed  as  midshipman  to  the 
Vanguard,  80,  commanded  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  Captains  the  Hon.  JohnDuncombe 
Pleydell  Bouverie  and  Sir  Thomas  Fellowe."). 
Joining  next  in  June  1837,  the  Wellesley, 
72,  bearing  the  flag  of  his  uncle  Sir  Fred. 
Lewis  Maitland,  he  served  as  mate  of  that 
ship  at  the  taking  of  Currachee  in  February 

1839,  and  in  her  boats  in  a  skirmish  at 
Bushehr,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  April  of 
the  same  year.  His  appointments  as  lieute- 
nant, a  rank  he  attained  on  the  sixth  of  tlie 
month  last  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been 
—10th  July  1839,  to  the  Hyacinth,  18, 
Captain  WiUiam  Warren— 23d  June  1840, 
.i<;ain  to  the  Wellesley,  Captain  Thoma,s 
Maitland— 10th  Oct.  1841,  to  the  command 
of  the  Alfferine,  10— and  20th  Sept.  1842,  to 
the  Blonde,  42,  Captain  Thomas  Bourchier. 
In  the  Hyacinth  Mr  Maitlimd  was  in 
action  with  the  enemy's  junks  at  Chuenpee ; 
and  when  in  the  Wellesley,  he  assisted  in 
demolishing  the  enemy's  fortifications  at  the 
latter  ])lace — landed,  during  the  attack  on 
the  Bogue  forts,  in  command,  with  Mr  W. 
H.  Hall,  of  the  Nemesis,  of  a  party  of  sea- 
men and  marines,  and  took  possession  of 
Little  Tycockter,  spiking  at  the  same  time 
its  guns,  and  destroying  a  neighbouring  en- 
campment, and  united  in  the  operations 
against  Canton,  Amoy,  Chusan,  Shanghai, 
and  Ningpo.  In  the  attack  upon  Amoy 
his  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  was  other- 
wise much  injured.  During  his  command 
of  the  Algeriue,  we  find  him  particularly 
mentioned  for  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of 
Chapoo,  where,  after  he  had  assisted  in 
landing  the  troops,  he  accorap.anied  them  on 
tlieir  advance,  and  with  his  own  liands  slew 
two  mandarins.  He  was  also  employed  in 
the  same  vessel  in  surveying  the  Yungtse- 
Kiaug,  and  was  jiresent  in  the  action  with 
the  Uvosung  batterie?,  and  at  the  pacifica- 
ton  of  Nanking.  On  his  return  to  Fngland 
in  the  Blonde,  in  March  1843,  Mr  Maitl.and 
found  that  his  services  had  secured  him  a 
commander's  commission  dated  23d  Dec. 
1842.     His  last  appointment  was  31st  Jan. 

1840,  to  the  command  of  the  Electra,  14, 
fitting  for  the  North  American  and  West 
India  Station,  where  he  remained  until  his 
health  obliged  him  to  invahd  in  March 
1847. 

MAITLAND,  or  Conner  Dame  Catha- 
rine, Linilores  House,  relict  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Maitland,   K.C.B. 


Lady  Maitland  was  Iri-sh  by  birth,  bei 
father  having  been  an  e.Ktensive  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  county  of  Cork.  She  was 
bom  in  the  year  1785.  She  had  survived 
the  late  Sir  Frederick,  her  husband,  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Through 
him,  who  died  in  the  Ea^t  Indies  in  1839, 
where  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  on  that  station,  Lady  Mait- 
land connected  the  ;-.reseut  time  w'ith  the 
stirring  period  of  Waterloo.  It  was  to  Sir 
Frederick  when  in  command  of  H.M.'sship 
"apoleon 
For  this 

and  other  services  Sir  Frederick  was  ulti- 
matelv  promoteil  to  be  Admiral,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  K.C.B.from  his  own 
country,  besides  being  distinguished  by  va- 
rious orders  from  Continental  Sovereigns. 
Lady  Maitland  spent  her  widowhood  at 
Lindores .  House,  which  was  built  by  her 
husband,  though  she  occasionally  wintered 
at  an  Enghsh  watering-plaee.  'This  elegant 
mansion  is  prettily  situated  on  the  side  of 
Lindores  Loch.  When  resident  in  the 
county,  her  Ladyship  mamtained  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  her  neighbours,  and 
kept  up  a  close  intimacy  with  a  large  circle 
of  her  husband's  wide-spread  famdy  connec- 
tions. She  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality, 
and  her  many  charities  and  virtues  will 
make  her  much  missed,  and  long  and  fondly 
remembered  in  the  district.  Irish  by  bu-th, 
her  father  being  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  she  yet  became  one  of  our- 
selves, confirming  this  by  joining  our 
National  Church,  of  which  she  remained  a 
warm  and  attached  supporter.  There  being 
no  issue  of  the  marriage,  Lindores  House 
and  grounds,  with  the  estate  of  Ku.ssell 
Mill,  descend  to  Capt.  Jas.  Maitland,  R.N., 
nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Mait- 
land. Lady  Maitland  died  at  Lindores 
House  on  Monday  the  6th  of  March  186.5, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age,  and  twenty- 
sixth  of  her  widowhood. 

MALCOLJI,  Alexander,  of  Lahore, 
was  the  sou  of  Sir  John  Jlalcolm,  and  was 
admitted  advocate  on  the  9th  Feb.  1676. 
On  the  3d  November  1681,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sherift-Depute  of  the  county  of 
Fife  by  the  Privy  Council,  untU  thev  sh..ulJ 
recall  the  C.mimission  of  the  Sherifl-Prin- 
cipal,  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who  then  re-. 
fused  to  take  the  test.  On  the  16th  Feb. 
10S7,  he  was  admitted  an  Ordmary  Lord  of 
Session,  in  place  of  Sir  Alexander  Seaton 
of  Pitmidden,  removed  about  fourteen 
months  before  for  his  opposition  to  Minis- 
ters. He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  seat  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Harcarse, 
but  was,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  appointed  Chamber- 
lain of  Fife,  in  December  1687,  and  a  Privy 
CouncUlor  in  July  1688,  but  was  deprived  • 
of  all  these  offices,  at  the  outbreaking  of 
which  he  was  subjected  to  a  short  im- 
prisonment. 

M ALONE,  Robert  L.,  was  a  native  of 
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Anstruther,  where  lie  was  liorn  in  1812. 
His  father  w.aa  captain  in  the  navy,  and 
afterwards  was  employed  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  He  ultimately  settled  at  Rothesay, 
in  Bute.  Receiving  a  common  school 
education,  Robert  entered  the  nav-y  in  his 
fourteenth  ye.ar.  He  served  on  board  the 
gun-brig  Marshall,  which  attended  the 
fisheries  department  in  the  we.st ;  next  in 
the  Mediterr.anean  rice.au,  and  latterly  in 
South  America.  Compelled  from  impaired 
health  to  rfnmince  the  sea-faring  life  after  a 
service  of  ten  ye.irs,  he  returned  to  his 
family  at  Rothesay,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  the  town  of  (Treennck.  In  1S4-5  he  became 
a  clerk  in  the  Lons-room  of  the  Customs  at 
Greenock,  an  appointment  which  he  retained 
till  nigh  the  period  of  his  death.  A  lover  of 
poetry  froln  liis  youth,  he  solaced  the  hours 
of  sickness  liv  the  ci^mpi  isition  of  verses.  He 
published  in  1R4.- a  .b.o-decimo  volume  of 
poetry  entitle.!  "  The  Sailor's  Dream,  and 
other  Poems;"  a  \v.,rk  which  was  well  re- 
ceived. His  death  t'lok  pl.ace  .at  Oreenock 
on  the  fith  Julv  1X50.  in  his  thirty-ei'.dith 
ye.ar.  Of  a  modest  and  rctirinc,'  disjiosition, 
Malone  was  iniamljitions  of  distinction  as  a 
poet.  His  style  is  bold  and  animated,  and 
some  of  his  pieces  evince  considerable  power. 

THE  THISTLE  OF  SC0TL.4ND. 


t  woodlands  adorn- 


stle— the  thistle  of  Scotland  for  c 


What  scenes  o*  lang?yne  even  thy  name  can 

Thou  badge  of  the  fearless",  the  fair,  and  the 
free; 
And  the  tenderest  chords  of  the  spirit  are  shaken, 
The  thistle— the  thistle  of  Scotland  for  me. 


MAR  SHAM,  Vt  Robert  Bullock, 
Husband  of  Lady  .Taxet  Carmich.\el, 
Anstruther,  Oxford,  The  Family  of.  -This 
gentleman  is  connected  with  Fife  by  mar- 
riage. This  familv  derives  its  surname 
from  the  town  of  .Marshara,  in  Norfolk,  in 
which  ooiintv  it  held  a  bicrh  station  so  far 
back  as  the  lie-inninir  nf  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Passiii-.iiifn.u.  that  period  to  the  be- 
ginninfr  of  tlie  r'-lite.uth  ceiiturv.  we  find 
that  Sir  R.iKert  MarOeim  of  Biisliv  Hall, 
county  of  ll.r'f.-rd,  wl,u  r.'i.reseiited  .Maid- 
stone in  sev.r.il  l':iili:niients,  died  on  2.5th 
July  1703.  :nid  wi.)  -iieeeeded  by  his  eldest 
son.  Sir  Tlo'iert  ^r,ir<liani,  M.P.,  who  wa-s 
elevated  to  tlie  Peevieje.  2.1th  June  171fi,  by 
the  title  of  llaron  liomney  of  Romney, 
county  of  Kent,  and  constituted  Governor 
of  Dover  Castle.  His  Lordship  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co  heiress  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Knight,  and 


w.as  succeeded,  in  1724,  by  his  elder  surviving 
son,  R.iliert,  second  Baron,  F.R.L.  and 
LL.  T). ,  1  i.  .rn  in  1712.  Tliis  nobleman  mar- 
ried, in  1742.  Priseilla,  dau'.,diter  and  heiress 
of  Charles  Pym,  E-ir,.,  ,,f  the  Island  of  St 
Christopher,  by  whom  he  had  Kve  daughters 
and  three  sons.  The  vmu-e-t  '^-n,.  David 
Marsham,  D.D.,  Can.in  ..f  Windsor,  Pre- 
bendary of  Rochester  and  Wells,  linrn,  28th 
Febru.ary  1759,  married,  2Sth  June  1784, 
Amelia-iFrances,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Joseph  BuUock,  Esq.  of  Caversfield, 
Bucks,  .and  by  her  had  issue,  Robert 
BuUock-Marsham,  D.C.L.,  Warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  bom,  17th  June 
1786,  married,  March  27, 1828,  Janet,  Ladj- 
Carmichael  Anstruther,  daughter  of  the  late 
General  David  Dewar,  of  Gilston  House, 
Fifeshire,  and  h,as  issue,  Charles-Jacob, 
born  in  182!),  Robert-Henry,  born  in  1833, 
CImidesley-Dewar,   born  in  1835,  with  two 

MARSHALL,  John,  a  Senator  of  the 
Colles-e  of  Justice,  bearing  the  title  of  Lord 
CurrieliiU.— He  is  a  native  of  Galhiway,  and 
was  born  about  the  end  ..f  the  last  century. 
He  studied  first  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  afterw.ards  comiileted  his  academical 
and  legal  education  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  l.Sl.'^,  am  I  soon  attained 
to  eminence  in  his  ))rofession.  He  was 
esteemed  a  first  class  Chamber  Counsel, 
particularly  in  matters  of  conveyancing, 
being  one  of  the  best  feud.al  lawyers  of  his 
time.  In  18.52,  on  the  elevation  of  the  late 
Lord  Anderson  to  the  bench,  he  was  chosen 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  brethren  ;  but  he 
did  not  long  retain  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion, for  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
one  (if  tie.'  Lrirds  of  Session,  and  having 
soiii,  lime  pre\  ini^ly  purchased  the  beautiful 
estate  "f  I  ui  1  ieliill,  a  few  miles  to  the  west 
of  hMiiilan;^h.  once  the  property  of  Sir 
John  Skene,  Lord-Clerk-Registrar,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  author  oE  the  well- 
known  treatise,  "  De  Verborum  Significa- 
iione"  Mr  Marshall  took  his  place  on  the 
bench  by  the  title  of  Lord  Curriehill,  and  is 
now  attached  to  the  First  Division  of  the 
Court.  His  connection  with  the  county  of 
Fife  arises  from  his  uiavria'4e  with  JIarg.aret, 
second  daughter  of  the  llev.  Andrew  Bell, 
minister  of  Crail,  and  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Kilduncan,  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Lord  Curriehill  is  considered  an  acute  and 
sound  lawyer,  and  possesses  a  distinct  and 
forcible,  though  not  always  a  ready  elocu- 
tion. His  admitted  worth  and  proliity,  to- 
gether with  a  high  feeling  of  honour,  give 
force  and  authority  to  his  arguments, 
opinions,  and  decisions. 

MARSHALL,  Andrew,  an  eminent 
physician,  was  liom  at  Parkhill,  in  Fife,  in 
1742.  He  studied  Divinity  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  a  minister ;  but  in  17G9 
he  began  to  attend  lectures  on  medicine. 
At  college  he  supported  himself  principally 
by  reading  Latin  and  Greek  privately  with 
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young  men,  and  havinff  become  acquainted 
with  Lord  Ealgouie,  he  accompanied  his 
Lordship  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  On  his 
return  to  Edinburgh  in  1774,  he  resumed 
his  medical  studies.  In  the  spring  of  1777 
he  went  to  London  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  William  and  John  Hunter.  Through 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Le^■en,  fatliL-r  of 
Lord  Balgonie,  he  was,  in  177S,  appointed 
Surgeon  to  the  R3d  Regiment,  in  w  Inch  lie 
continued  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1783,  when  it  was  disbanded.  Having 
taken  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edmburgh,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy.  He 
died  in  April  1813.  As  an  author,  he  is 
best  known  by  his  treatise  on  "The  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  jniblished  in  1815, 
with  his  lite  prefixed.  He  also  wrote  an 
"Essay  on  Composition,"  and  a  treatise 
on  the  "Preservation  of  the  Health  of 
Soldiers.''  __  .   . 

MARSHALL,  The  Rev.  Charles,  minis- 
ter of  the  Free  North  Church,  DunfermUne, 
author  of  "Homely  Words  and  Songs  for 
Working  Men  and  Women,"  was  in  early  life 
engaged  in  mercantile  concerns.  At  the 
University  of  Glasgow  he  studied  for  two 
sessions,  and  in  1826  completed  a  philoso- 

Ehical  curriculum  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
urgh.  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
to  be  Governor  of  John  Watson's  Institu- 
tion, Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years.  During  that  time  the  Direc 
tors  of  the  Institution  expressed  their  appro 
bation  of  his  services  by  large  pecuniary 
donations,  and  by  increasing  his  official 
emoluments.  In  addition  to  these  expres- 
sions of  hberality,  they  afforded  him  per- 
mission to  attend  the  Divinity  Hall.  In 
1840,  on  the  completion  of  his  Theological 
studies,  he  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  of 
the  EstobUshed  Church.  In  1841  he  ac 
cepted  a  call  to  the  North  Extension 
Church,  DunfermUne.  At  the  disruption, 
in  1843,  he  adhered  to  the  Free  Church, 
To  the  moral  and  religious  reformation  of 
the  industrial  classes,  as  well  as  the 
provement  of  their  physical  condition,  Mr 
Marshall  has  lon^  been  earnestly  devoted. 
In  1853  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
prose  and  poetry  addressed  to  mdustrial 
females,  with  the  title  "  Lays  and  Lectures 
to  Scotia's  Daughters  of  Industry."  'This 
work  rapidly  passed  through  vart 
editions.  In  185G  he  again  appeared  as 
the  author  of  a  similar  pubUcation,  entitled 
"  Homely  Words  and  Songs  for  Working 
Men  and  Women,"  to  which  his  former 
work  has  been  added  as  a  second  part.  For 
terse  and  homely  counsels,  and  vigorous 
and  manly  sentiments,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  feelings  and  condition  of  the 
Scottish  peasauti-y,  these  brochures  are  re- 
markable. 

MARTIN,  David,  portrait  painter,  was 
bom  at  Anstruther  in  the  year  1736.  He 
appears  to  have  studied  under  Allan  Ram- 
say, the  son  of  the  poet,  who  studied  at 
Rome,  settled  in  London,  and  was  ap 
No.  XLI. 


Ramsay  for  some  years.  He  was  much 
employed  at  Etlinburgh  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween Ramsay  and  Sir  Henry  Raebum. 
Three  of  his  works  (portraits)  appeared  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture of  October  1863.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  17!)8. 

MATHIE,  James,  residing  in  Dysart, 
was  born  at  Borelaud,  in  that  parish,  in  the 
year  1795.  His  father  held  the  responsible 
situation  of  overseer  to  the  then  Dysart 
Coal  Company.  In  his  younger  years, 
James  gave  unmistakeable  evidence  of  supe- 
rior abilities.  Naturally  of  a  lively  disjio- 
sition,  he,  at  same  time,  was  gifted  with  a 
most  retentive  memory.  He  also  had  a 
great  amount  of  determination  and  perse- 
verance, which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
whatever  obstacles  came  in  his  way.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  shoemaking 
craft,  he  married  and  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  making  it  his  chief  aim 
to  give  a  first-class  article  at  a  rea-sonabla 
price,  which  soon  brought  him  a  large  share 
of  pubUc  patronage  ;  but,  like  too  many  of 
his  class,  he  had  often  much  difficulty  in 
collecting  his  money,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances never  got  it  at  all.  Mr  Mathie's 
kind  and  obhging  disposition  gained  for 
him  many  friends,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  literature  speedily  brought  him  into 
contact  with  men  of  taste  and  talent,  not 
only  in  this  locality,  but  in  various  quarters 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  worthy  also 
of  mention  that  on  two  different  occasions 
Jlr  Mathie  had  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  WeUington,  when  Commander-in- 
Chief,  asking  for  a  trifle  more  pension  for 
two  old  veterans,  and  in  one  case  was  suc- 
cessful ;  at  another  time,  on  some  important 
matter,  he  corresponded  with  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  had  also  the  honour  to 
correspond  with  several  others  filling  situa- 
tions under  the  crown,  each  and  all  of  them 
complimenting  him  in  the  most  courteous 
manner.  Indeed,  such  was  the  extent  of 
his  correspondence  generally  that  nearly 
every  inail  brought  him  letters  and  papers 
from  friends  and  acquaintances  in  almost 
every  colony  under  the  British  Crown.  Mr 
Mathie,  for  the  last  forty  years,  had  also 
regular  correspondence  with  most  of  the 
shipowners'  offices  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  he  being 
the  only  person  in  this  town  or  neighbour- 
hood for  drawing  carpenters'  and  sailors' 
halt-pay  for  their  wives  and  families,  during 
theuc  absence  at  sea.  Even  in  matters  of 
law,  Mr  Mathie  was  often  apphed  to  for 
advice ;  for  few  men,  if  any,  in  humble 
circumstances,  ever  devoted  so  much  of 
their  time  to  the  study  of  what "  Ferguson" 
terms  "  law's  dry  musty  arts,"  than  did  Mr 
Mathie.  Did  space  permit,  we  could  narrate 
many  instances  where  Mr  Mathie's  advice 
led  several  uron-hearted  creditors  off  their 
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course  into  the  quagmire  of  disappointment, 
and  completely  frustrated  their  heartless 
design  of  rendering  some  poor  unfortunate 
wight  destitute  of  a  home.  .  Throughout  his 
whole  life,  this  singularly  gifted  individual's 
sole  aim  was,  as  the  poet  says — 


*  Longing  to  wipe  each  t 


)  heal  each  groan. 


Mr  Mathie  died  at  Dysart  on  the  16th  of 
August  1864,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  his  remains  were  followed  to  the 
grave  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  liy  a 
very  large  comp.iny,  many  having  come  to 
pay  the  last  duties  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

MATHIE.SON,  Alexander,  of  Sandy- 
knowes,  was  bom  in  the  year  1771,  and 
served  his  apprentic-eship  to  a  wright,  in 
Newburgh.  Smart,  Idnd-hearted,  and  of  a 
joyous  disposition,  he  was  a  general  fa- 
vourite with  the  young  men  of  his  own 
age  ;  and  tall,  handsome,  and  remarkable 
for  manly  beauty,  as  we  have  heard  an 
old  lady  say — "  his  company  was  no  less 
prized  by  his  female  acquaintances  ;  while 
bold,  aspiring,  and  impulsive,  his  s]iirit 
caught  fire  at  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  and  plunged 
him  at  once  into  the  troubled  ocean  of 
politics."  At  that  time,  only  eight  indi- 
viduals in  the  town  of  Newburgh  dared  to 
assert  that  the  representation  of  the  country 
in  Parliament  was  defective,  and  should  be 
made  right,  and  the  youngest  and  most 
forward  of  these  was  Mr  Mathieson.  Fluent 
in  speech,  he  was  soon  a  village  orator,  and, 
too  indejiendent  to  allow  discretion  to  bridle 
his  tongue,  he  quickly  found  that  he  was 
marked  as  a  dangerous  youth,  by  the  public 
authorities.  Our  young  "  blackneb,"  how- 
ever, cared  for  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  had 
even  the  hardihood  to  visit  Perth,  and  walk 
the  High  Street  with  yeUow  ties  in  his  shoes, 
for  which  bravado  he  was  apprehended  and 
thrown  into  jail,  but  was  speedily  set  at 
liberty  again,  by  the  representation  of  some 
friends  well  affected  to  Government,  who 
happened  fortunately  to  be  there  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence.  This  adventure, 
instead  of  operating  soothingly  on  him,  had 
quite  a  different  tendency  ;  strengthening, 
instead  of  weakening  his  oratory,  so  that 
warrants  were  soon  after  issued  ag.ainst  him 
and  his  party.  Four  were  pounced  on  liy 
the  officers  of  the  law  from  Cupar,  liefore 
they  were  aware,  but  JNIathieson  havmggot 
a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  fled  in  the 
direction  of  the  Shore,  at  Newburgh,  and 


ok   then   leavi 


the 


sprmgmg  mt 
Quay,  was  on  his  way  to  I^ondon,  %vith  a 
fair  wind,  ere  his  pursuers  had  time  to  reach 
his  master's  worlisli.ip.  L'.ut  altliough  he 
had  escaped,  he  now  found  himself  deeply 
humbled  aud  sad  at  heart.  If  S;tiulv 
Mathieson  was  tlie  liravest  I;M  iu  the  i.arish, 


Na 


and  he  had  be.u  forced  to  l-ave  her  witlioi 
opportunity  of  saying  farewell.     Ho\ 


go-between  betwi.xt  them  ;  and  on  the  vessel 
reaching  her  destination,  the  sighing  lover 
was  once  more  the  flaming  pohtician — 
quickly  became  a  member  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  and  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Thomas  Hardy,  Home 
Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  others  of  the  leading 
Eefomiers  of  the  period.  On  the  apprehen- 
sion of  these  worthies  for  treason  against 
the  Government,  our  hero  was  constrained 
to  flee,  and  escaped  to  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
where  he  remained  till  the  storm  blew  over, 
and  then  returned  to  the  metropoUs,  when, 
readily  obtaining  an  employer,  he  rose  in 
due  course  to  be  foreman  in  the  estabUsh- 
ment.  All  along  he  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
res]>ondence,  through  the  medium  of  the 
captain,  with  Nannie  Richardson.  His 
situation  was  a  good  one,  and,  accumulating 
cash,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
Newburgh  and  marry.  The  wedding  ar- 
rangements being  mutually  agreed  on,  he 
told  his  master  his  intention  to  leave,  but 
before  the  fortnight  exjiired  his  friend  the 
captain  had  sailed  without  him.  This  was 
tantalising,  but  away  he  must  get.  A 
chance  vessel  was  taking  in  a  cargo  for  the 
same  destination,  and  a  passage  was  at  his 
serWce.  On  the  evening  before  quitting, 
and  just  on  the  men  leaving  the  workshop, 
his  master's  niece  entered,  and  laying  a  silk 
bag  on  a  bench,  timidly  asked  him  if  it 
were  tnie  he  was  quitting?  "Yes,  mem, 
to-morrow,"  replied  ^Mathieson.  *'And 
will  you  take  me  to  Scotland  with  you? 
Here" — and  she  lifted  the  bag — "  Here  is 
£.500  ;  it  is  all  my  fortune  at  present ;  but 
all  my  uncle  has  will  be  yours  when  he  is 
served  of  it."  "0,  mem,"  repUed  Mathie- 
son, "  1  cannot.  My  errand  to  Scotland 
Is  to  get  married,''  The  girl  made  no 
answer,  but,  bursting  into  tears,  left  the 
apartment.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  a  fair 
breeze  was  wafting  him  home,  and  soon  he 
arrived  in  the  Tay,  at  Newburgh  ;  but, 
scarcely  had  he  reacheil  the  harbour,  when 
an  acquaintance  called  out — "Ah,  Mathie- 
son, why  have  you  been  so  long  in  coming  ? 
You've  lost  your  lass.  The  captain  and 
Nannie  Richardson  were  married  yester- 
day." The  truth  was,  the  captain  never 
deUvered  any  of  Mathieson's  letters  to 
Nannie  save  the  first,  and  forged  all  the 
answers  in  return.  AH  the  reports  she 
heard  of  Sandy  were  evil  reports ;  but, 
h(>|jing  against  hope,  she  steadily  repelled 
the  captain's  suit  till  the  last  one  with- 
ered all  her  happy  expectations,  and  then, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  she  consented  to  become 
his  bride.  When  the  truth  flashed  out, 
Nannie  well  nigh  went  distracted,  and 
jM.athieson  in  his  madness  swore  he  would 
marry  tlie  first  woman  he  met— and  he  kept 
his  word.  In  his  recklessness,  however, 
Providence  was  kind  to  him,  for  he  got  a 
good  wife  ;  but  poor  Sandy  was  no  longer 
the  same  man.  However,  all  his  original 
Ijoldness,  impulsiveness,  buoyant  disposi- 
tion, and  fervent  aspirations  for  freedom, 
remained  unchanged.     Beginning  business 
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on  hia  own  account  in  the  country,  he  stooc, 
alone— the   only  man  iu   the  jiarish— whc 
dared  to  do  battle  for  Reform.    Years  rolled 
on   without    brintriiig   what    he    was    evei 
proclaiming  must  come  ;  l)ut  still  he  hoped 
and  never  flagged  in  contending  for  what  hi 
thought  the  right.    The  eventful  year .  .f  Is.iO 
found  him  an  old  man,  grey-baired  i  mt  hal 
with  the  flush  of  youthful  days  still  nu   1 
cheeks,  and  aspirit  as  hearty  andunsubni 
siveas  ever.     How  the  veteran  rejoiced  that 
day  when  the  inhabitants  of  Xewburgh,  with 
music   and   banners,    led   him    in   triumj  ' 
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17;i-t  !  During  the  r.fomi  perin.l,  Mathie- 
son  was  the  soul  of  all  the  popular  move- 
ments of  the  iilace.  llis  time  and  speeches 
were  ever  ready  to  forwarl  tlie  cause  ;  and 
a  joyous  old  man  was  he  when  he  found 
his  warfare  of  a  hfetime  couijileted — the 
Refe.rm  Bill  having  been  passed-wheu, 
as  he  thought,  the  jxriod  had  arrived  when 

fig  tree,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid. 
However,  all  he  au\ieipated  for  his  country 
has  not  yet  been  got,  nor  ever  will ;  but 
to  the  end  he  desjiaired  not.  He  kept 
ever  going  with  the  tide,  voting  for  a 
Liberal  member  for  the  county  always 
in  opposition  to  a  Conservative,  and  hoping 
still  that  a  time  would  come  when  radical 
principles  would  rule  the  country.  But 
his  labours  antl  his  longings  are  now 
over,  and  his  bones  rest  iu  peace  in  the 
sweet  little  churchyard  of  Dunbog,  among 
the  dust  of  his  forefathers.  Peace  to  his 
ashes  !  Like  others,  he  had  his  failings  ; 
but  few  that  knew  hun  will  ever  forget  the 
warm,  honest,  ojien-hearted  man,  Alexander 
Jlathieson  of  Sandy  Knowes. 

JIATHERS,  THOiSLVS,  fisherman  iu  St 
Monance,  was  born  there  in  the  year  179-J. 
Receiving  an  education  at  the  Parochial 
School,  confined  to  the  simplest  branches, 
he  chose  a  seafaring  life,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  merchant  servic?.  At 
Venice,  he  had  a  casual  encounter  with  the 
celebrated  Lord  Byron— a  circumstance 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  narrating  with 
enthusiasm.  Leaving  the  merchant  service, 
he  married,  and  became  a  pilot  and  fisher- 
man iu  his  native  village.  His  future  life 
was  a  career  of  incessant  toil  and  frequent 
penury,  u\uoh  alleviated,  however,  by  the 
invocation  of  the  muse.  He  contributed 
verses  for  a  series  of  years  to  several  of  the 
public  journals ;  and  his  compositions 
gained  him  a  wide  circle  of  admirers. 
He  long  cherished  the  ambition  of  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  poems  ;  and  the  desire  at 
length  was  gratified  through  the  subscrip- 
tions of  his  friends.  In  ISol  he  •  printed  a 
duodecimo  volume  entitled  "  IMusings  in 
Verse  by  Sea  and  Shore,"  which,  however, 
had  only  been  put  into  shape  when  the 
author  was  called  to  his  rest.  He  died  of  a 
short  iUness,  at  St  Monance,  on  the  25th 
September    1851,    leaving    a    widow    and 


several  young  children.  His  poetry  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  depth  of  feeling.  A 
specimen  of  his  verses  is  subjoined  :  — 

THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE   AWA'. 


December  winds  are  sigliin*  sou-. 
And  sackcloth  veils  the  skies  ; 

While  dowie  Nature  diapa  a  tear 
A  n'  mourns  departed  joys. 

Now  gano  are  a'  her  sumtner  scenes, 
Her  flowers  and  foliage  braw ; 

The  dajs  that  are  awa'. 

An'  may  not  we,  a'  Nature's  kin. 

Her  wailing  sad  encore  ? 
Our  early  joys,  alas  !  are  gane, 

Our  happy  days  of  yore  ! 
Is  there  a  huait  that  ducsna'  feel 

Ket-ret  in  hut  or  l,.a'. 
While  duon  the  checks  the  saut  tears  steal 


;  bracken  braes, 


For  days  that  are  awa'. 

How  canty  sped  our  early  days 
Wi'  frien's  and  lovers  fair  ! 

O'er  life's  young  sUy  Hope  shed 
Without  a  cloud  o'  care. 

Our  early  frien's  are  dead  and  j 


Orl 


'  that's 


I  to  I 


The  days  that  are  awa 

Ah  !  whaur  is  noo  that  1; 

That  dandled's  on  her 

Sae  ready  aye  to  tak  our 


s  when  we'd  fa'  ? 

i  the  heait  that  doesna  yearn 


[fast 


The 


the  past- 


The  days  that  are  i 

Tho'  Nature  wails  in  dowie  weed. 

Her  beauties  will  return; 
And  sweet  the  woodland  an'  the  mead 

Will  bloom  by  bank  an'  burn. 
For  fracrant  flow'rs,  sae  sweet  aa' fair, 


Willc 


Nature's  kin, 


Then  may  not  we, 

Her  wailin'  sad  encore  ? 
Our  early  joys,  alas !  are  gane, 

Our  happy  d.ays  of  jore. 
But  there's  a  day  nlair  brightly  fair 


Tha 
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MELVILLE,  or  LESLIE-MEL- 
VILLE, Alexander,  First  Earl  of  Leven, 
the  celebrated  General  of  the  Presbyterian 
army  during  the  civil  wars,  was  the  son  of 
Captain  Georse  Leslie  of  Balgonie,  Com- 
mander of  the  Castle  of  Blair,  by  Anne,  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Stewart  of  Ballechin. 
Having  early  adopted  the  profession  of 
arms,  he  served  as  a  Captain  in  the  regiment 
of  the  Lord  de  Vere,  then  employed  in 
Holland,  in  assisting  the  Dutch  against  the 
Spaniards,  when  he  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.  He  then  en- 
tered the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  promoted 
first  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Field-MarshaU.  In 
1628  General  Leslie  defended  Stralsund, 
then  besieged  by  the  Im|ierialists,  under 
Count  Wallenstien,  and  acquitted  himself 
with  so  much  gallantry  and  skill,  that 
though  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  the 
city,  and  the  outworks  were  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  he  compelled  the  besiegei-s  to  re- 
tire with  considerable  loss.  So  sensible 
were  the  citizens  of  his  great  services  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  rewarded  him  with 
a  valuable  present,  and  caused  medals  to  be 
struck  to  his  honour.  In  1630,  he  drove 
the  Imperialists  out  of  the  Isle  of  Rugen  ; 
and  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  Swedish 
army  with  great  distinction  until  after  the 
death  of  Gustavus  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1639  he  was  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  the 
Covenanters,  to  take  the  chief  command  of 
their  forces.  He  accordingly  returned  home 
with  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  had,  like 
him,  acquired  miUtaiy  experience  on  the  Con- 
tinent; and  his  first  achievement  was  the 
capture  of  the  Castle  of  Eirmbmi,'h,  by  as- 
asult,  at  the  head  of  one  th<'usaiid  select 
musqueteers,  on  the  Sod  of  March,  which 
he  effected  without  the  luss  uf  a  man.  In 
May  1039,  when  Charles  I.  advanced  with 
his  army  to  the  borders,  tlie  Scottish  forces, 
under  General  Leslie,  marched  to  meet 
them,  and  to  the  amount  of  24,000  men  en- 
camped on  Dunse  Law.  The  appearance 
they  made  here  is  said  to  have  been  "  a 
Bpectacle  not  less  interesting  to  the  militarj' 
than  edifying  to  the  devout."  The  blue 
banners  of  the  Presbyterians  were  inscribed 
with  the  Arms  of  Scotland  wrought  in  gold, 
with  the  motto  '*  For  Christ's  Crown  aiul 
Covenant."  The  soldiers  were  summoned 
to  sermon  by  beat  of  drum,  and  at  sunrise 
and  sunset  their  tents  resounded  with  the 
voice  of  psalms,  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
prayer.  The  clergy,  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  present,  raanyof  them  armed, 
like  the  rsst,  were  assiduous  in  preserving 
discijihne  ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  nobles 
was  restrained  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  aided  by  the 
discretion  of  the  General,  who,  though  an 
imlettered  soldier  of  fortune,  of  advanced 
age,  diminutive  stature,  and  deformed  per- 
son, was  prudent,  vigilant,  experienced, 
skUf  ul,  and  enterprising.  The  pacification  of 
Berwick  in  June  1639,  caused  both  armies  to 


be  disbanded,  without  having  recourse  to 
hostilities.  In  April  1640  the  Scots  thought 
it  expedient  to  re-assemble  their  army,  and 
the  command  was  again  given  to  General 
Leslie.  In  August  of  that  year  he  marched 
into  England,  at  the  head  of  at  least  23,000 
foot  and  3000  cavalry ;  and  on  the  28th  he 
attacked  and  routed  the  King's  troops  at 
Newburn,  which  gave  him  possession  of 
Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  Shields,  and  Dur- 
ham, with  large  magazines  of  arms  and 
provisions.  This  success  was  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Eipon,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  London,  and  not  ratified  by  Parliament 
till  1641.  As  it  was  now  King  Charles' 
object  to  conciUate  his  northern  subjects,  in 
August  of  that  year  he  went  to  Scotland, 
and,  passing  through  Newcastle,  where  the 
Scots  army  were  quartered,  he  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  General  Leslie,  whom 
he  raised  to  the  Peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Balgonie,  and  October  11  of  the  same 
year,  created  him  Earl  of  Leven.  In  1 042 
the  Earl  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  General 
of  the  Scots  forces,  raised  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  RebelUon  there,  but  was  recalled 
in  1043  to  take  the  command  of  the  trooijs 
despatched  to  England  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Parhament.  At  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  2d  July  1644,  he  commanded  the  left 
of  the  centre  division  of  the  Paidiamentary 
forces,  when  the  royal  army  was  totally 
defeated.  He  afterwards,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Earl  of  Callander,  took  the 
town  of  Newcastle  by  storm  ;  and,  having 
sent  to  Parliament  a  copy  of  the  overtures 
made  by  the  King  to  the  Scots  Generals, ' 
receive'  ' 


!  by  the  King  to  the  Scots  Generals,  h 
ved  in  return  a  vote  of  thanks,  with 


and  English  army,  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Newark,  the  uufurtunate  Charles  came  to 
him  privately,  5th  May  1046  ;  and  the  Earl 
was  one  of  a  hundred  officers  who  after- 
wards on  their  knees  entreated  his  Majesty 
o  accept  the  propositions  offered  him  by  the 
Parhament,  but  in  vain.  In  1048  he  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  .army  raised  for 
the  rescue  of  Charles  1.,  which  he  declined, 
on  the  score  of  his  .age  .and  infirmities.  On 
the  failure  of  the  Eng.agement,  however,  he 
was  restored  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  10.50, 
lie  served  as  a  volunteer.  August  2S,  1051, 
lie  attended  a  meeting  Lif  some  noblemen, 
ami  a  committee  of  the  Estates  at  Eliot, 
in  Forfarshire,  to  concert  measures  in  be- 
half of  Charles  II.,  when  all  present  were 
surprised  and  taken  prisoners,  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  garrison  at  Dundee,  and 
conveN-ed  to  the  'I'ower  (jf  London.  At  the 
iutercessionnf  Christina,  (,Kieen  of  Sweden, 
he  was  ivlea^eil  I'V  (  roiiiwell,  and  returned 
to  Scotland  in  May  ir,:4.  He  subsequently 
went  over  to  Sweueii,  personally  to  thank 
the  Queen  for  her  liind  interference  in  his 
favour.  He  died  at  I  lalgoiiie,  4th  April  1661. 
His  Lordship  ae'iuiied  extensive  landed 
property,  p.articulaily  Inchmartin,  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  which  he  purchased  from 
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the  Ogilviea  in  IfiSO,  and  called  it  Inch- 
Leplie.  He  was  twico  married,  and  by  hia 
first  wife  had,  with  tivedan^diters,  two  sons, 
who  both  predecease(.l  him,  ami  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson.  Tlie  Earldom  of 
Leven  is  now  held  by  his  descendant,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Melville. 

MELVILLE,  or  LESLIE-MEL- 
VILLE,  The  Family  of.— This  noble 
house  is  chief  of  the  very  ancient  Scottish 
hich  derived,  it  is 
a.  person  of  Anglo-Norman 
lineage,  called  Male.  This  person  settled, 
under  David  I.,  upon  some  lands  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  called  Male- 
Ville,  .and  his  descendants  assumed  that 
designation  as  a  surname.  Galfre.l  lie  Mel- 
ville, the  first  of  the  family,  Uved  in  the 
reigns  of  David  I.,  Malcolm,  and  WilUani 
the  Lion.  He  was  A'ieecomes  de  Castella 
Puellarum  for  Malcolm  IV.,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  .lusticiary  of  Scot- 
land on  record.  He  left  three  sons,  viz,, 
Gregory,  I'liiUii,  and  Walter.  The  third 
sou,  Walter,  was  grandfather  of  Sir  Joliu 
de  Melville,  one  of  tlie  principal  men  of 
Scotland  who  agreed  to  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Margaret  with  Prince  Edward  of 
England,  in  12!I0  ;  and  who  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  12'Jl).  from  him  ilescended 
Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith,  who  had  char- 
ters jointly  with  his  wife,  Helen  Napier,  of 
the  King's  Lands  of  Murdoc.arney,  in  Fife, 
dated  23d  May  1530,  and  23d  Oct.  1542. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  James  V., 
who  appointed  him  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  Captain-General  of  the 
Castle  of  Dunbar,  having  previously 
kniglited  him.  Sir  John,  in  the  minority 
of  Queen  Mary,  was,  however,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  executed  towards  the  end  of 
1549.  He  man-ied  Helen,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Napier  of  Merchistoun, 
and  had  issue.  The  second  son.  Sir  Robert 
Melville  of  Murdocarney,  on  his  return 
from  Fr.ance,  where  he  held  some  official 
employments,  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland,  and  accredited  Ambas- 
sador to  England  in  1562.  In  1567,  he  had 
a  charter  of  the  hereditary  office  of  Keeper 
of  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow,  and  was  sent 
a  second  time  Ambassador  to  England,  in 
1587,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  duty  he  dis- 
charged with  so  much  boldness  before  the 
Council,  that  Elizabeth  menaced  his  Ufe, 
and  would  have  imprisoned  him,  but  for  the 
influence  of  lus  colleague,  the  Master  of 
Ciray.  In  1589,  when  Lord  Thirlstane,  the 
Chancellor,  went  to  Denmark  on  the  afTair 
of  the  King's  marriage.  Sir  Robert  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-ChanceUor  and  Treasurer- 
Depute  ;  and  in  1594  he  was  constituted  an 
Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Murdoc.arnie  ;  from  this 
judicial  office  he  retned  in  favour  of  his 
son,  in  1601,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage, 
30th  Ajn-il  1616,  as  Baron  Melville  of  Mony- 
rnail,  with  special  remainiler  in  default  of 
his  own  male  issue,  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 


brother,  John,  &c.  His  Lordship  died  in 
1621,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hia  only  son,  Robert,  second 
Lord  Melville,  who  had  been  constituted  an 
Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session  in  1601,  as 
Lord  Burntisland.  This  nobleman  obtained 
a  charter  from  Charles  I.,  dated  Bagshot, 
10th  August  11.27,  of  the  barony  of  Mony- 
mail,  and  the  dignity  of  Lord  Monymail, 
with  X'eversion  to  his  heira  general,  bearing 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Melville.  His 
Lordship  died,  without  issue,  9th  March 
1635,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin, 
John  Melville  of  Raith,  as  thii\l  Lord,  who 
man-itil  Aime,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
lieiress  of  Sir  (ieurge  Erekine  of  Invertiel,  a 
Lord  of  Session;  and  dying  in  1643,  was 
succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  George,  fourth 
Lord  IMelville.  This  noblem.an  was  in- 
volved in  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, but  had  the  good  fortune  to  efl'ect 
his  escape  into  HolLand.  His  estates  were 
oonsefpiently  forfeited  by  Act  of  Attainder 
in  1685  ;  but  retm-ning  to  England  with 
King  WiUiam,  his  L.n-dship  w;is  fully  re- 
instated in  dignity  and  fortune,  on  the  suc- 
cess of  that  Prince,  with  the  additional 
jiommrs  (Sth  April  1G',)0)  of  Lord  Itaith, 
Monyuiail,  and  Balwearie,  Viscount  of 
KirlccaUlie,  and  Earl  of  Melville.  Lord 
Melville  married,  in  1655,  Laily  Catherme 
Leslie  (who succeeded  her  niece  as  Countess 
of  Leven),  daughter  of  Lord  Balgonie,  and 
grandilaughter  of  the  renowned  General 
Alex.ander  Leslie,  created  11th  October 
1641,  Baron  Balgonie  and  Earl  of  Leven,  of 
whom  we  have  given  a  separate  life  in  the 
precetling  article.  By  this  lady  his  Lord- 
sliip  had  issue,  and  died  in  1707,  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  David,  as  second 
Earl  of  Melville,  who,  on  the  decease  of 
his  mother,  1713,  inherited  as  third  Earl 
of  Leven.  His  Lordship  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Wemyss,  Lord  Burnt- 
island, by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Wemyss, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  David, 
fourth  Earl  of  Leven,  and  third  Eari  of  Mel- 
ville, who  died  a  youth,  in  1729,  when  the 
honours  reverted  to  his  uncle,  Alexander, 
fifth  and  fourth  Earl.  This  nobleman  waa 
one  of  the  Ordinary  Lords  of  Session,  one  of 
the  Representative  Peers  in  1747,  and  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  1741  to  1753.  He  mamed,  first,  Mary, 
daughter  of  CoL  Erskine  of  Carnock,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  son,  David  ;  secondly, 
Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  David  Monypenny, 
Esq.,  and  had  issue.  The  Earl  died  2d  Sept. 
1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
David,  sixth  and  fifth  Earl,  bom  4th  May 
1722,  who  married,  in  1747,  WUhehnina, 
daughter  of  Wni.  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Dirleton, 
by  whom  he  had  issue.  His  Lordship,  who 
was  high  Commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly from  1783  to  1801,  died  in  1802,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
seventh  and  sixth  Eari,  born  7th  Nov.  1749, 
manieil  in  1784,  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Thornton.  Es<|.,  of  London,  .and  by  her  had 
issue.     His  Lordshiji  died  22d  Feb.  1820, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  His  eldest  sdn,  David, 
as  eighth  and  seventh  Earl,  a  retired  Kear- 
Admiral,  li.N.,  bi.rn,  22d  June  178."i,  mar- 
ried 21st  June  18i4,  whose  memoir  is  the 
subject  ofthe  next  separate  article. 

MELVILLE,  or  LE.S  LIE-MEL- 
VILLE, The  Ri-lit  Hon.  IJ.wiD,  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  is  eldest  son  (by 
Jane,  daughter  ot  John  Thornton,  Esq., 
of  London)"  of  the  late  Earl,  whom  lie  suc- 
ceeded as  eighth  Earl  of  Leven,  and  seventli 
Earl  of  ilelville,  22d  February  1S20.  This 
officer  attained  the  r.ank  of  Lieutenant  8th 
August  ISOU,  and  while  attached  to  the 
Ville  De  Paris  110,  bearing  the  flag  of  Lord 
Collingwood,  iiv.as  mentioned  f(  .r  his  conduct 
in  hei-  boats  with  those  of  a  squadron  under 
Lieutenant  John  Tailour,  at  the  cajrture 
and  destruction,  on  the  night  of  31st  October 
1809,  of  the  French  armed  store  ship  Lam- 
proie,  of  16  guns  and  116  men,  bombards 
Victorie  and  Grandeur,  armed  rebel  Nor- 
mande,  and  seven  merchaut  vessels,  tie- 
fended  by  numerous  strong  batteries,  in  the 
Bay  of  Kosas,  after  a  des|ierate  struggle, 
and  a  loss  to  the  British  of  15  kiUed  and  5.5 
wmmded.  Although  not  aware,  we  belie 
of  the  circumstance,  bis  Lordship  h.ad  been 
awarded  a  second  promoted  commission  oi 
the  16th  of  the  preceding  .September.  H_ 
■was  posted,  after  having  for  some  time  had 
command  of  the  Delight  sloop  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 28th  Feb.  1812,  and  advanced  to 
his  present  rank  1st  October  1S4G.  The  Earl 
married,  21st  June  1824,  Elizabeth  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart., 
by  whom  he  had  issue,  two  sous,  who  both 
predeceased  him,  and  four  daughters.  He 
died  in  ISGO,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  John  Thornton  Leslie-Melville. 

MELVILLE,  or  LESLIE-MEL 
VILLE,  Lord  Balgonie,  son  of  the  above 
David  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  died  at  the 
seat  of  his  uncle  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie-Mel- 
ville, Roehamptou  House,  Surrey,  in  1S57. 
Lord  Balgonie  was  bom  on  the  lOth  Nov. 
1831  ;  he  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards  in 
1850,  and  was  in  active  service  during  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  war.  He  was  .at  A^ai-na, 
Alma,  Inkermann,  B.alaklava,  and  Kertch. 
His  Lordship  might  have  ret\irned  home 
with  perfect  honour  long  liefore  the  close  of 
the  Crimean  campaign— m.-my  a  stronger 
but  less  chivalrous  and  less  sensitively 
honourable  man  did  so — but  he  resolutely 
remained  at  his  post  till  the  downfall  of 
Sebastopol,  although  there  is  little  <loubt 
that  his  doing  so,  amid  all  the  hardships 
and  exposure  of  camp  life,  must  have  im- 
planted or  at  least  fostered  in  his  con- 
stitution, natur.ally  delicate,  the  seeds  of 
that  disease  which  prematurely  ended  a 
career  so  hoiiefully  and  auspiciouslv  begun. 
Lord  B.algonie,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  re- 
turned- to  Melville  House,  the  family  resi- 
dence in  this  county,  laden  with  honours- 
he  had  gained  all  the  Crimean  medals  ex- 
cept Kinburn,  besides  that  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  took  ill  in  a  few 
days  after  reaching  home,  and  his  life  had 
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been  little  more  than  an  alternation  of  par- 
tial recoveries  and  relapses  ever  after,  all 
borne  with  a  serenity  and  a  patience  truly 
wonderful.  In  winter  1856,  his  Lordship 
went  to  Egypt  in  the  hope  of  gaining  that 
improvement  in  health  denied  to  him  in  his 
own  country,  but  the  season  proved  unpro- 
pitious  there,  and  in  May  1857,  he  re- 
turned to  England  weaker  and  more  pros- 
trated th.an  he  had  left  it.  From  that 
period  he  gradually  sunk,  until  the  end  of 
August,  when  his  solemn  change  came.  In 
the  full  flush  of  autumn's  beauty,  gently  and 
happily  he  died,  in  the  quiet  house  of  Roe- 
ham|)ton,  with  all  his  friends  around  him. 
Lord  Balgonie  was  beloved  by  all  who  bad 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  as  a  young 
nobleman  of  a  peculiarly  generous  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  his  death  was 
deeply  regretted  by  a  wide  circle.  The  boily 
was  conveyed  from  Surrey  to  Melville 
House,  and  interred  in  the  family  burying- 
ground  in  the  quiet  church-yard  of  Moni- 
mail. 

MELVILLE,  or  LESLIE-MEL- 
VILLE, John  Thorxtos,  Earl  of  Leven 
and  JNlelville ;  Viscount  Kirkaldie,  Lord 
Balgonie,  &c.,  son  to  Alexander,  seventh 
Earl,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Thornton, 
Esq.  of  ClaiJiau).  Snrr.-v,  who  .lied  in  l.ll.^ - 


die.l 


rthi 


md,  2d,  in  1834,  Sophia, 
f  the  late  Henry  Thornton, 
Esq.  Issue— Emily  Maria,  born  1815, 
married  John  Deacon,  Esq.,  banker,  Lon- 
don ;  Alexander,  Viscount  Kirkaldie.  1817  ; 
Julia  Louisa.  1829;  Adelaide  Harriet, 
1831 ;  Ronald  Ruthven,  banker,  London, 
1835  ;  Norman,  Captain  Grenadier  Guards, 
1839  ;  Clara  Sophia,  1843  ;  Earnest,  1845, 
died-1802  ;  Florence  Lucy,  1S4.S. 

MELVILLE,  Andrew,  was  the  youngest 
of  nine  sous  ot  Richard  Melville  of  Baldovy, 
near  Jlontrose,  and  w.as  born  on  the  1st 
August  1545.  When  only  two  years  old  he 
lost  his  Lather,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
<if  Pinkie,  but  his  eldest  brother  took  an 
affectionate  charge  of  him.  Placed  first  at 
the  Graiumar  School  of  :Montrose,  where  he 
made  grcLit  ]irii'^n-ss,  especially  in  Latin,  he 
entered  St  Aliav's  CoUe-e,  St  Audrew.s,  in 
l.Vili.  in  his  fourt'centhvear.  Having  finished 
the  usual  course  of  study,  he  left  the  Uni- 
versity in  1564,  with  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion, departed  to  the  Continent,  atteuded  for 
two  years  the  University  of  I'aris,  and  was 
then  ap|x>inted  a  regent  in  the  College  of  St 
Marcecju,  when  he  was  only  tncnty-one years 
of  age.  Lea\ing  the  ]>lacu  after  a  siege,  he 
tr.avelled  t..  SHitzerland  in  a  state  ot  great 
fatigue  and  destitution,  and  on  arriving  at 
Geneva,  obtained  the  Chair  of  Humanity  in 
its  Academy.  On  his  return  to  Scotland 
in  July  1574,  he  was' immediately  chosen 
rriucij.al  of  Glasgow  College  by  the  General 
Assembly.  His  zeal,  assiduity,  and  skill  in 
this  high  position,  were  of  vast  profit  to  the 
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dilapidated  seminary.  In  I08O,  he  was 
translated  to  tlie  Principality  of  St  Mary's 
Colleye,  St  Andrews,  where  his  labours 
Were  v(  i\-  ilnuj'l.int  in  the  reform  of  aca- 
demie  treiuiii.  md  discipline.  But  his 
attenti-'ii  V  ,;-  ■'  ■',  ;uid  rliiefly,  devoted  to 
cerl.-ia~lii  ,1  :  i  ■■  i.I  he  heartily  and 
vi-iiiMii~l\    ;.'  >nvictions.     On 

tile  Milijeei  Ml  ,'  Mil  i,  •    .\ .  iiinient  his  \-iews 

were   strielly    i're.,Lo  Lei,.ui,  and    tl, ':■ 

blishment  t)f  thia  foriii  of  eeeh      '   i^     ' 
ministration  in  Scotland  w.is  nt 
to  his    exertions    and    inHiKii 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assei:r ',,,  : 
met  in  St  Andrews  in  1SS2,  he  iir.ie.nled 
witli  an  act  of  discii.liae  in  .lefi.uiee  ..f  a 
royal  messase  to  desist.     I'reaeliin-  at  the 
next  meeting;  of  Assembly,    he  iuveiylied 
severely  ag.ainst  the    tvrauuous   measures 
of  the  Court,  and  against  those  who  had 
brought  into  the  country  the  "  Idudie  guUie" 
of  absolute  power.     This  fearless  char^^e  led 
to  a  citation  before  the  ^■ri^'y  (_',.micil  fur 
high  tre.asou,  and  thou-li  tlie  erinie  was  m.t 
proved,  he  was  senteii-'ed  to  iniprisonuient. 
Apprehensive   that    his    life    was    really   in 

return  to  the  north  till  the  fivction  of  Arran 
had  been  dismissed.  At  length  he  took  his 
former  place  in  St  Andrews,  and  continued 
in  he.arty  warfare  for  the  hberties  of  the 
Church.  For  his  share  in  the  trial  of 
Adamson,  the  King  dismissed  him  from 
the  PrincipaUty,  and  charged  him  to  confine 
himself  beyond  the  Water  of  Tay.  The 
suspension,  hoMever,  was  only  brief.  On 
the  arrival  of  ,T:.mes  with  his  Queen  from 
Denm.ark,  Mehille  pronounced,  and  after- 
wards publisheil  a  Latin  poem  of  high 
merit,  n.amed  "  StephanisUion."  In  1590, 
Melville  was  elected  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1594  he  was  again  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  There  was  evi- 
dently after  this  time  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  King  to  make  the  Kirk  a  mere 
tool  of  jiolitical  power,  or  to  restore  Epis- 
copacy. Melville  strenuously  resisted  every 
such  attempt.  A  tumult  in  Edinburgh  was 
taken  advantage  of,  its  ministers  were  se- 
verely dealt  with,  and  by  and  by  Melville 
was  prohibited  from  attending  Church 
Courts,  and  soon  after  confined  wdthin  the 
precincts  of  his  college.  After  King  J  ames' 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  Mel- 
ville was  summoned  to  London,  with  several 
of  his  brethren,  and  severely  catechised  and 
reprimanded  by  the  Sovereign.  Melville 
enrageil  the  King  by  some  verses  he  hap- 
pened to  write  on  the  furniture  of  the  lioyal 
Altar,  was  found  guilty  of  scandalum  uiag- 
natum,  finally  imi.risoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  deprived  of  his  Principality.  At  length, 
after  four  years'  confinement,  he  was  libe- 
r.ated,  principally  .at  the  request  of  the  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  who  wished  him  to  occupy  a 
ch.air  in  the  University  of  Sedan.  Jlelville 
arrived  there  in  1(511,  entered  on  his  work 
with  zeal,  boldly  refuted  the  Arminianism 
of  one  of  his  colleges,  and  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year  wrote  a  beautiful  Epithalamium 


on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter 

of  the  ducal  house.     Episcopal  Government 

had  now  been  restored  in  Scotland,  but  the 

old  man  was  still  such  an  object  of  terror 

that  he  was  not  recalled  from  exile.      In 

1620,  his  health,  which  had  been  seriously 

irajiaired  during  his  incarceration   in    the 

Tower,  failed  him,  and  he  died  at  Sedan  in 

VMI,  at  tlic  age  of  seventy-seven.  Melville's 

I  .0:,,  ,..„..,—.  o,„.ti  ns  his  "Carmen  Mosis," 

I  !  e    ■!  already  in  this  article, 

ions  of  a  high  order. 

and  divine  also  of  no 

a     :iniM.nts.       He    was    active, 

.  la  eifiil,  li'ild,  candid  and  devout,  and  his 
impetuosity  often  aro.se  to  sublimity,  when 
lie  appeared  in  excited  vindication  of  his 
I  lunch  and  country.  Dr  M'Crie  concludes 
his  two  interesting  volumes  of  Melville's 
Life  with  the  declar.ati.pii  :--"  1  know  of  no 
individual  after  her  Keforraer,  fnnu  whom 
Scotland  has  received  greater  heiiefits,  .and 
to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude 

and  res t,  than  Andrew  Melville." 

.MELN'ILLE,  J.uiKS,  a  Scottish  divine 
ivlio  tool:  a  i.roniiuent  i.art  in  public  affairs 
iKiring  the  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth, 
was  honi  in  loiiii.  His  father,  Richard 
iMelville,  laiid  ■■(  Jialdovy,  near  Montrose, 
and  minister  e.t  Marykirk,  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  eelebr.ated  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, ami  llie  fri.iid  of  Wishart,  and  of 
John  iir-l  lu-  if  1  >un.  James  was  edu- 
cated li--i  I'v  _M!-  (-ray,  minister  of  Logic, 
Montro-o,  ■■  a  giiid,  learned,  kynd  man," 
and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  After  quitting  coUege,  his 
studies  were  revised  and  extended  under  the 
suiterintendence  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  I  ;ias.;'ow  in  1574,  when 
Andi'  A  "  '  I.  i'i  \\  as  made  Principal  of  the 
Univ.:  a    a    ■    -ira'.     In  the  following 

year  .1  '    '      '    was  a]^poiuted  one  of 

the  i-a^.  iiN.  aad  I ne.'Iit  his  class  Greek, 
mathematics,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy, 
with  great  diligence  and  success.  In  1580 
he  removed  with  his  uncle  to  St  Andrews, 
and  was  made  Professer  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  New  CoUege  there.  In  1584, 
when  Anrlrew  Melville  rjuarreUed  with  the 
King  and  Privy  Council,  James  w^as  also 
obliged  to  leave  St  Andrews,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  North  of  England,  where  he 
resided  for  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  return  home  and  resume  the 
duties  of  his  office.  In  1586,  he  was  ordained 
sujierintendent  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Aliercrnndjy,  Pittenweem,  Anstruther,  and 
Kilrenny— three  of  which  he  soon  disjoined 
and  ])rovided  with  ministers,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  loss  to  himself,  retaining  the 
charge  of  Kilrenny,  the  endowment  of 
which  he  considerably  augmented  for  the 
benefit  of  his  successors.  While  Melville 
apphed  himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of 
his  parish,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Church.  Although 
the  King  made  zealous  attemi.ts  to  gain  his 
support,  and  showed  him  many  tokens  of 
favour,    Melville    strenuously  resisted  the 
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schemes  of  tlie  Court  for  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy.  The  offer  of  a  bishopric, 
and  threats  of  persecution,  alike  failed  to 
shake  his  resolution.  He  was  at  length 
commanded,  along  with  six  other  ministers, 
to  repair  to  London  in  1606,  for  the  pm-pose 
of  conferring  with  the  King  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  Having  thus  got  his 
opponents  into  England,  James  peremp- 
torily refused  to  allow  llelvUle  to  return 
home,  not  even  to  visit  his  wife  when 
on  her  death-ljed.  He  was  informed  once 
and  again,  that  if  he  would  abandon  his  op- 
position to  Prelacy,  his  Majesty  would  not 
only  receive  him  into  favour,  but  "advance 
him  beyond  any  minister  in  Scotland,''  but 
Melville  was  inflexible.  He  was  allowed, 
however,  to  preach  both  at  Newcastle  and 
Berwick.  At  length  leave  was  given  him 
to  return  to  Scotland,  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  He  died  at  Berwick  in  1614,  after  a 
few  days'  iUness,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighth  of  his  exile.  Melville 
was  a  pious,  amiable,  antl  learned  man,  and 
though  possessed  of  a  mild  temper  and 
courteous  manners,  was  distinguished  by 
the  energy  of  his  character,  and  liis  in- 
flexible adherence  to  principle,  regardless 
alike  of  fear  or  favour.  "He  was  one  of 
the  wisest  directors  of  Church  affairs  in  his 
time,"  says  Calderwood.  His  literary  repu- 
tation mainly  rests  on  his  "  Diary,"  which 
has  been  iirinted  by  the  Bannatyne  and  the 
the  Woodrow  Societies.  Its  interfesting 
narratives  and  simple  graphic  style  render 
it  one  of  the  most  captivating  volumes  of 
its  kind  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 
Melville  was  also  the  author  of  a  catechism, 
a  posthumous  apology  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  of  several  poems  which  do 
not  rise  above  mediocrity. 

MELVILLE,  Robert,  an  eminent 
military  ofBcer  and  antiquarian,  was  the  son 
of  the  minister  of  MonimaU,  Fifeshire,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  12th  October  1723.  In 
1744  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  in 
FUnders  till  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748.  In  1756,  he  obtamed  the  rank  of 
Major  in  the  38th  Regiment,  then  in 
Antigua,  and  soon  after  he  was  employed 
in  active  service,  particularly  in  the  invasion 
of  Guadaloupe,  for  which  he  was  created 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  in  1760  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  that  island.  Shortly 
after  he  proceeded  as  second  in  command 
with  Lord  EoUo  to  the  capture  of  Dominica. 
In  1762  he  contributed  essentially  to  the 
taking  of  Martinico,  which  was  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  other  French  islands  ; 
and  Colonel  Melville,  now  jiromoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  was  made  Gover- 
nor-in-Chief  of  all  the  captured  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies.  After  the  general  peace, 
he  travelled  over  Europe,  and  made  nume- 
rous observations  to  ascertain  the  passage 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  He  also  traced 
the  sites  of  many  Roman  camps  in  Britain, 
idge  to 

in  several  inventions.     He  was  a  fellow  of 


the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and 
had  the  degreee  of  LL.D.  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  A  treatise 
of  his  "  On  an  Ancient  Sword,"  is  inserted 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Arch.-elogia.  In 
1798  he  was  appointed  a  full  General,  and 
died  unmarried  in  1809. 

MELVIL,  Sir  James,  an  eminentcourtier 
and  statesman,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Melvil 
of  Eaith,  was  bom  at  Hallhill,  in  Fife- 
shire, about  1535.  His  father  early  joined 
the  party  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
and  after  suffering  from  the  animosity  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell  a  victim  to 
his  successor.  Archbishop  Hamilton,  in 
1549.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Melvil 
was  sent  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  Ambassador,  to  be 
a  Page  of  Honour  to  the  youtliful  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  then  the  consort  of  the 
Dau|jhin  of  France.  In  M.ay  1553,  by  the 
permission  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Constable  of  France,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  St  Quentin, 
where  the  Constable  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  he  seems  to  have  at- 
tended him  in  his  cajitivity.  After  the 
peace  he  visited  his  native  country  in  1559, 
on  a  sort  of  secret  mission,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  parties  in  Scotland.  He  afterwarda 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  remained 
three  years  at  the  Court  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  employed  him  in  varioiis  ne- 
gotiations with  the  German  Princes.  In 
May  1564  he  returned  to  Scotland,  having 


d  nominated  one  of  her  Privy  Councillors. 
Soon  after  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Elizabeth,  relative  to  Mary's  proposed  mar- 
riage ;  and  in  June  1566  he  was  again  dis- 
patched to  the  English  Court  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  afterwarda 
James  VI.  He  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence in  England  in  favour  of  Mary's  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  that  kindom  ;  but 
venturing  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  her 
unhappy  partiality  for  Bothwell,  the  Queen 
communicated  his  admonitions  to  the  latter, 
and  the  faithful  Melvil  was,  in  consequence, 
obliged  for  some  time  to  retire  from  Court. 
He  was,  however,  present  at  the  ill-starred 
nuptials  of  Mary  to  that  nobleman,  and  he 
continued  her  confidential  serv.int  as  long  as 
she  remained  in  Scotland.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  imjiortance, 
and  occasionally  in  his  Memoirs  blames  him- 
self for  the  unfortunate  propensity  which  he 
says  he  possessed,  of  finding  fault  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  great.  By  James  VI., 
to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  his  un- 
fortunate mother,  and  who  continued  him 
in  his  offices  of  Privy  Councillor  and  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bedchamber,  he  was  entrusted 
with  various  honourable  employments.  On 
the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  English 
throne,  he  declined  to  accompany  him  to 
England,  but  afterwards  paid  his  Majesty 
a  visit  of  duty,  when  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived.    On  account  of  his  age  he  retired 
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from  the  public  service,  ami  ocuupieJ  his 
remaining  years  in  writing  the  "  Memoirs" 
of  hi3  life  for  the  use  of  his  son.  Ho  died 
November  1,  1007.  His  maniisori|it,  acci- 
dentaUyfonnd  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in 
1660,  and  the  work,  which  affords  uiiuute 
and  curious  ciescri|)tions  of  tlie  manuers  of 
the  times,  was  iiublished  in  IDS:!  by  Jh- 
George  Scott,  under  tlie  title  of  "  Jk'moirs 
of  Sir  James  Melvil  ,.f  Hallhill,  containing 
an  impartial  Account  (tf  the  most  remarkable 
Affairs  of  State  during  the  last  Age,  not 
mentioned  by  other  Historians."  A  brother 
of  Sir  James  was  the  Sir  Andrew  Melvil, 
the  Steward  of  Queen  Mary's  household, 
who  attended  her  in  her  hist  moments  at 
Fotheringay. 

MELVILLE,  or  WHYTE-MEL 
VILLE,  John,  The  Family  of.— The 
Whytes  of  Scotland,  said  to  derive  from  th 
noble  family  of  the  Lcs  Blancs  in  France, 
■were  free  barons  iu  Fife,  Perth,  and 
other  counties  of  North  Britain.  MatI ' 
Whyte  of  Maw,  living  in  the  times  of  James 
III.  and  James  IV.,  h.ad  a  charter  under 
the  Great  Seal,  d.ated  22d  June  1492,  to 
Matthew  Whyte  De  Maw,  terarum  de  Kil- 
maron,  John  Whyte,  second  sou  of  John 
Whyte,  (younger  son  of  David  Whyte  of 
Maw),  by  Euphram,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Michael  ISalfour  of  Burghley,  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth  and  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  VI. ,  leaving  a 
son  and  successor,  Robert  Whyte,  the  first 
Provost  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Kirkcaldy, 
who  purchased  Benochy,  whence  his  descen- 
dants have  since  been  chiefly  designated. 
His  son  and  heir,  John  Whyte,  of  Benochy, 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Melville 
of  Murdocamey,  younger  brother  of  John, 
third  Lord  Melville  of  Raith,  and,  dying  in 
]  095,  was  succeeded  by  liis  elder  son,  Robert 
Whyte  of  Eeu<ichy,  who  married,  in  1697, 
Jean,  daughter  of  Anthony  Murray  of 
Woodend,  in  Perthshire,  and  had,  with 
other  children,  two  sons,  George  and  Robert. 
He  died  in  1714,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
elder  son,  George  Whyte  of  Benochy,  who 
tiled  in  1728,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Robert  Whyte  of  Benochy,  First 
Physician  to  the  King  in  Scotland,  antl 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  iu  1747,  This  eminent  man 
died  in  1706,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Robert  Whyte  of  Benochy,  who 
died  at  Naples,  unman-ied,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  John  Whyte-MelvUie 
of  Benochy  an.l  Stratlikiimess,  who  was 
born  on  27th  February  1753,  and  married, 
21st  April  17S1,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daugh- 
terof  Archibald  M'Gilchrist,  Esq.  of  North- 
bar,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and  hail 
issue,  Robert,  his  htir,  and  John,  successor 
to  his  brother,  with  other  children.  Mr 
Whyte-Melville  died  in  the  year  1813,  and 
was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  Robert  Whyte- 
Melville,  Esq.  of  Benochy  and  Strathkin- 
ness,  who  was  born  on  r2th.  Aug.  1794,  and 
died  unmarried,  2Gth  Feb.  1818,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  the  iiresent  proprietor, 
NO.  XLII. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE,  John,  Esq.  of 
Benochy  and  Strathkinness,  formerly  of  the 
9  th  Lancers,  was  born  21st  June  1797,  and 
married,  on  the  1st  June  1819,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine-Anne-Sarah Osborne,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  Godolphin,  fifth  Duke  of 
Leeds,  and  has  issue,  George  John,  late  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  served  in  the 
Turkish  Cavalry  Contingent  as  Aid-de-Camp 
to  General  Shirley,  born  19th  July  1821, 
and  married,  7th  August  1847,  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  !  Hanbury,  second  daughter  of 
Wilham,  first  Lord  Eateman,  and  has  issue, 
Florence-Charlotte,  Catherine-M.argaret, 
married,  in  1841,  to  Sir  David  Dundas, 
Ba,rt.  of  Dunira,  and  died  23d  April  1856; 
Elizabeth-Charlotte,  married,  25th  March 
1852,  to  James  Wolfe  Murray,  Esq.  of 
Cringletie,  and  died  in  1837 ;  Maria-Louisa, 
died  young. 

MERCER,  Rev.  Robert,  minister  of 
Kennoway,  was  fifth  son  of  James  Mercer 
of  Clevage,  who  died  iu  1625,  and  who  was 
the  son  of  Lawrence  IMercer  of  Newton  of 
Dalgettie,  who  w:is  the  son  of  James  Mercer 
of  the  same  place,  who  was  the  son  of  Robt. 
Mercer  of  Ochtertyre,  Newton  of  Forgan- 
denny,  and  Newton  of  Dalgetty,  who  was 
second  son  of  Sir  Lawrence  Mercer  of 
Aldie.  His  brothers  were  William  Law- 
rence, a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  John,  and 
James  of  Clevage.  Robert  Mercer  was 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Cranston,  and  in  1652 
succeeded  Mr  Thomas  Hogg,  as  minister  of 
Kennoway.  He  married,  first,  Alison  Cran- 
ston, gentlewoman  of  Lady  Cranston,  who 
died  in  1657,  leaving  an  infant  behind  her. 
He  married,  secondly,  Euphame,  second 
daughter  of  Robert  Durie  of  Easter  Newton, 
through  whom  he  acquired  the  property  of 
Easter  Newton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kennoway.  In  1662,  he  at  first  resolved  to 
demit  his  charge,  and  for  a  time  abstained 
from  exercising  his  ministerial  functions, 
but  ultimately  he  conformed  to  Episcopacy. 
He  died  in  1682,  leaving  a  daughter,  Cecil, 
married  to  Alexander  Cockburn,  Professor 
iu  St  Andi'ews,  and  afterwards  iu  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  church-yard  of  Kennoway 
is  a  tombstone  erected  by  him  in  memory 
of  his  first  wife.  The  inscription  is  now 
nearly  illegible,  but  it  bears  distinctly  the 
arms  of  Mercer  and  of  Cranston. 

MERSON,  The  Rev.  William,  minister 
of  Crail,  was  born  at  Huntly  in  December 
1792,  where  he  received  his  early  education, 
and  spent  his  schoolboy  days.  About  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  after  passing  through  the 
prescribed  classical  curricidum,  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  on  the  30th  March  1810. 
Mr  Merson  was  then  employed  by  Mr 
Blowat,  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
St  Andrews,  as  his  assistant,  land  at  the 
sametime  attended  St  Mary's  College  in 
order  to  quahfy  himself  for  the  Church. 
Hailing  completed  his  theological  studies, 
Mr  Jlerson  w.is,  on  the  29th  March  1815, 
duly  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  St  An- 
drews to  preach  the  gospel.     Nor  was  he 
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long  disengaged.  The  Kev.  Dr  Nairne, 
miniater  of  Pittenweem,  having,  from  length 
of  years,  become  infirm,  appointed  Mr 
Merson  to  be  his  assistant,  and_  this  ap- 
pointment he  held,  discharging  its  duties 
very  efficiently,  until  the  Rev.  Doctor's 
death.  Soon  after  that  event  Mr  Merson 
was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  by  the 
venerable  Dr  Campbell  of  Cupar,  the  father 
of  the  late  Lord  Ch.ancellor,  and  continued 
in  that  responsible  situation  till  the  demise 
of  Dr  Campbell.  The  next  appointment 
Mr  Merson  obtained  was  that  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Colonel  Gla-ss  of  Abbey  Park, 
St  Andrevrs,  and  at  the  sametime  he  ;\ssieted 
the  Rev.  Dr  Hunter,  as  librarian  of  the 
University.  In  1828,  when  the  Cliurch  of 
Crail  became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  its 
respected  minister,  5Ir  Bell,  Mr  Merson 
w.as  presented  to  the  living  by  the  patrons, 
Lady  Mary  Lindsay  Crawford,  and  Colonel 
Glass,  and  was  inducted  to  the  charge  by 
the  Presliytery  of  the  bounds,  on  the  30th 
of  July  in  the  same  ye.ar.  During  the  long 
period  of  thirty-five  years  and  upwards  of 
Mr  Merson's  ministry,  and  until  failing 
health  overtook  him,  he  proved  himself  a 
learned,  able,  and  active  pastor.  Endowed 
with  good  natural  abilities,  he  did  not  fail 
to  cultivate  them.  His  attainments  in 
literature  and  science  were  respectable. 
The  statistical  account  of  the  p.arish  of 
Cr.ail  was  written  by  Mr  Merson  in  May 
184.5,  and  does  him  no  small  credit.  As  a 
member  of  society,  Mr  Merson  was  every- 
where a  welcome  visitor.  There  was  a 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  about  him  which 
were  very  attractive.  He  was  kind  and 
affectionate  to  old  and  young— most  lil>eral 
in  his  hospitalities  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor  of  his  parish.  In  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  Mr  Merson  uniformly  supported 
those  constitutional  principles,  upon  which 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  is  happily 
founded.  His  clerical  associates  and  co- 
Presbytera  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  one 
who  never  allowed  any  difference  upon  pro- 
fessional subjects  to  interfere  with  the  claims 
of  private  friendship.  In  consequence  of 
advancing  years  and  an  infirm  state  of 
health,  Mr  Merson,  about  the  year  1838,  felt 
himself  unable  for  the  performance  of  his 
pulpit  duties,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
3  of  others.     Two  of  the  young  clergy- 


sisted  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  has  lately 
been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  to 
the  vacant  charge  of  Crail.  Mr' Merson, 
shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Crail,  married 
a  daughter  of  Coloufl  Glass,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son  .ind  .laughter.  The  hitter  died  in 
early  life.  The  fuiuier  now  occupies  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  Orient.al  Bank  at 
Melbourne.  I\lr  jMersondieil  at  the  Manse 
of  Cr.aU  on  the  8th  January  1865,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
sixth  of  his  ministry. 
MILLIGAN,  The  Rev.  Geoiige,  D.D., 


minister  of  the  parish  of  Ehe.— Dr  Milligan 
was  a  native  of  Dumfries,  bom  there  in  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  ministered  in  the 
charge  of  EUe  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
six  years,  having  been  placed  there  in  1832. 
He  had  early  distinguished  himself  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  general  scholarship.  For 
a  time  he  taught  the  Greek  class  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  that  Univer- 
sity, years  afterwards,  had  the  honour  of 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity.  His  ready  pen  contributed 
largely  to  the  metropolitan  and  local  press, 
and  very  many  important  works  passed 
uniler  the  review  of  his  clear  and  impartial 
critical  judgment.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  Elie,  his  Presbytery  (St  Andrews)  ap- 
pointed him  their  clerk,  and  the  clerkship 
of  the  Synod  of  Fife  fell  also  upon  him. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  business,  and  his 
active  haliits,  made  the  duties  of  those 
offices  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  him.  At 
the  Synod,  about  eiglit  days  before  his 
death,  liis  eldest  son,  the  minister  of  Kil- 
conquhar,  was  called  on  to  ofSciate  as  clerk, 
in  respect  of  the  Doctor's  absence  from  in- 
disposition. His  second  son  holds  the 
charge  of  Guthrie  in  Forfarshire.  His  third 
son,  M.ajor  George  Milligan,  of  the  Artillery, 
was  suddenly  cut  off  at  Scutari,  on  his  way 
to  join  our  army  before  Seb.astopol  as  a 
volunteer.  That  gallant  youth  had  pre- 
viously seen  some  hanl  fighting  in  India^ 
His  early  death  was  a  dreadful  blow  to 
father  and  mother,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  Through  life  Dr  Jlilligan 
was  an  hifiuential  member  of  the  moderate 
p.arty  in  the  Church  ;  in  .all  the  trials  to 
which  she  w.\3  exposed,  whether  in  congre- 
gation, or  Presbytery,  or  Synod,  or  General 
Assembly,  he  was  at  his  post,  always  main- 
taining the  cause  of  toler.ation,  and  good 
government,  and  true  religion.  To  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  he  was  warmly  at- 
tached. He  lent  his  helping  hand  to  better- 
ing our  educational  system  whenever  he  had 
opportunity.  His  composition  was  fluent 
and  forcible  ;  his  pulpit  services  were  vene- 
rated by  those  to  whom  they  were  more 
particularly  a<Idressed  ;  his  private  minis- 
trations and  charities  were  unostentatious 
but  effectual.  He  had  a  just  conception  of 
the  duties  and  obhgations  undertaken  by 
him  in  accepting  the  clerical  office.  He  was 
ever  doing  good  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. He  had  that  modest  deference  for 
the  opinions  of  others  which  generally  marks 
the  man  of  genius.  At  the  same  time,  as 
he  showed  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  dis- 
trict, no  one  possessed  greater  independence 
of  mind  ;  to  him  language  was  not  given  to 
conceal  his  thoughts.  His  congregation 
showed  many  sincere  tokens  of  their  reg.ard 
for  him  both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  priv.ate 
friend.  If  one  solitary  individual  was  es- 
tranged from  him,  the  separation  cost  him 
a  severe  p.ang.  His  desire  through  life  was 
to  gain  and  secure  sincere  friends.  In  the 
domestic  and  social  circle  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  those  who  were  on  the  list  of 
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speciuifiia  iif  liis  playful  humour.     Dr 
ligari  (liftl  :it  Elic  in  1S59. 

MlLI.Ki.VN,  (Jaiitaiu  George,  wag  the 
8nn  cif  the  I  Ivv.  Cn;ii.  MilLigan,  D.  D. ,  minister 
of  Elic  ;  he  was  horn  in  the  year  1S26.  In 
1842,  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  George  Milligan 
went  to  India  in  the  Company's  Artillery 
Service,  where  he  obtained  two  medals — one 
for  the  Gwailor  campaign  (Maharaj-pore), 
and  the  other  for  the  field  of  Sobraon.  He 
also  served  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
Scinde;  and  in  1854  came  home  im  fur- 
liiugh.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed 
Brigade-Major  of  Artillery  in  the  Turkish 
Contingent,  and  proceeded  to  the  East, 
where  death  prematurely  laid  him  low.  He 
was  an  accomplished  Oriental  scholar ;  and 
while  in  India  obtained  the  reward  of  1000 
rupees,  offered  at  Calcutta  to  those  who 
acrpiit  tlieiuselves  with  distinction  at  a 
searching  examination,  in  which  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  at  least  three 
Oriental  tongues  is  necessary.  We  wiJl  not 
attempt  to  draw  his  private  character,  as  we 
would  certainly  fail  to  convey  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  a  just  idea  of  the 
beautifid  combination  of  the  quiet  firm- 
ness and  c.\i|uisite  tenderness  which  marked 
his  ciiaraeter ;  but  the  following  tribute 
from  his  superior  officer,  General  Neill, 
cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  all : — "  In  all 
the  relations  of  hfe,  biith  as  a  man  and  as  a 
member  of  his  profession,  no  one  stood 
liigher  than  the  truly  excellent  and  good 
Cieor^e  MiUigan—mild,  kind,  and  in  every 
resjtect  a  thui-Mugli  Christian  in  principle. 
He  was  a  most  accomplished  soldier  and 
tifficer  ;  and  among  a  long  list  of  honoured 
and  gallant  names,  none  could  stand  higher 
and  give  a  better  promise.  His  loss  has 
been  a  very  great  one  to  his  corps,  and  a 
greater  one  to  this  contingent  Colonel 
Fitzgerald,  who  commands  the  Artillery, 
and  Gener.al  Vivi.an,  who  commands  the 
force,  also  both  express  the  highrestiect  and 
esteem  they  entertained  for  him  as  a  man, 
and  their  admiration  of  his  qualificaticms 
and  abilities  as  a  most  accomplished  otfiuer 
of  great  promise."  General  Neill  adds,  in 
writing  to  Dr  Milligan,  announcing  his 
death  : — "  On  board  ship,  in  particular, 
«'here  people's  characters  are  observed  and 
known  in  so  many  ways,  in  his  own  quiet 
unostentatious  m.anner,  so  mild  and  truly 
gentlemanly,  he  showed  what  he  really  was, 
and  secured  the  good-will  and  opinion  of  all 
who  saw  him.  Even  in  the  short  time  he 
had  served  with  the  Turks  he  had  secured 
their  confidence  and  affection,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  evinced  their  regard  in 
attendance  at  his  funeral  was  very  beautiful. 
He  has  been  buried  near  where  he  died,  on 
a  mound  under  an  oak  tree,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  this  lovely  country  ; 
and  we  shall  have  erected  over  his  remains 
something  to  m.irk  the  resting-place  of  one 
so  worthy."  We  can  add  nothing  to  this 
simple  and  touching  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  young  and  gallant  officer. 


MILLAR,  David,  residing  in  Perth.— 
Mr  Millar  was  a  native  of  Newburgh, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1803,  and  there  spent 
his  early  years,  indulged  his  literary  jiur- 
suits,  married,  and  kept  a  shop,  till,  in  1840, 
he  went  to  Perth,  having  been  offered  a 
situation  in  the  PerOishire  Adrcrtiscr  office, 
and  with  which  newspaper  ho  was  connected, 
either  as  reporter  or  traveller,  till  his  death. 
In  early  life  he  was  fond  of  poetry  and  lite- 
rature, and  tlie  pages  of  the  Fife  Hcraid  were 
often  enriched  with  his  verse  and  other 
articles,  which  were  highly  esteemed,  i)re- 
vious  to  his  going  to  Perth.  In  1850  he 
publislied  "  The  Tay';— a  poeni  of  380  pages 

scenery  on  the  Ijunks  of  that  noble  river, 
from  the  head  of  the  Loeh  'J'ay  to  its  influx 
into  the  ocean,  inters]iersed  with  legends 
and  traditiou.tl  tales.  This  ]ioem  received 
its  due  meed  of  praise  in  the  Fife  flcndd  at 
the  time  of  its  publication.  Mr  Millar  had 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  charius  of  nature 
from  his  years  of  boyhood,  and  tliis  was 
shown  in  bis  *' Saturday  Afternoon  Kam- 
bles,"  published  in  the  Fife  Hcraid,  in 
which  he  described  the  enthusiasm  he  felt 
as  he  roamed  on  the  shores  oi  the  Tay, 
wanderet.1  iu  the  glens  around  Liutiores,  or 
climbed  the  slopes  of  the  Fifian  OchUs, 
listening  to  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee,  the 
song  of  the  lark,  or  the  cry  of  the  lapwing, 
or  gazed  on  the  varied  blooms  that  adorned 
the  haunts  of  his  youth.  While  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Perthshire  Advertiser,  he 
twice  a  year  travelled  through  the  greater 
part  of  Perthshire  and  adjoining  counties, 
he  collected  a  great  store  of  antiquarian 
and  legendary  lore,  which  he  embodied  in 
"  Walks  in  the  Country" — articles  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Perthshire  Adrcr- 
tiscr, full  of  historical  and  topographical 
information,  while  they  showed  that  the 
writer  had  an  observant  eye  for  whatever 
was  grand  and  beautiful  in  art  or  nature, 
and  which  if  published  in  a  volume  would 
be  very  interesting.  On  the  Saturday  pre- 
vious to  his  decease  he  returned  from  his 
spring  journey  to  the  Highlands,  apparently 
in  good  health  .and  spirits  ;  but  during 
Sunday  night  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  alarming  illness  ;  and  on  Monday  even- 
ing the  Poet  of  the  Tay,  the  interesting 
topographer  and  antiquarian,  the  kiud- 
hearted  friend  and  cheerful  companion, 
whose  glalsoma  face,  meny  laugh,  and  free 
general  disposition,  were  fitted  to  interest 
and  delight  every  sensitive  bosom,  closed 
his  mortal  career,  and  finished  the  journey 
of  life,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

JIITCHELL,  James  Fleming,  Captain 
of  the  merchant  steamer  *' Powerful,"  was 
born  at  Markincb  on  the  14th  July  1833.— 
Having  been  bred  to  the  sea,  he  raised  him- 
self by  rectitude  of  conduct,  diligence,  and 
persevercnce,  to  a  respectable  position  in 
the  mei'cbant  service.  Sir  Mitchell  was  a 
young  officer  of  great  ability  and  promLse. 
He  served  as  an  otlicer  for  several  years  in 
the  Cuuard  Comiianv's  celebrated  Une  of 
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steamers  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
It  was  while  on  one  of  these  passages  in  the 
"  Asia,"  and  during  a  violent  hun'icane,  a 
sinking  ship  was  observed,  with  the  crew 
clinging  to  the  rigging,  that  Mr  Mitchell 
volunteered  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the 
drowning  men.  At  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  a  boat  was  at  once  lowered, 
and  with  a  crew  of  brave  fellows  under  his 
command,  succeeded  in  taking  them  off  the 
wreck,  and  placing  them  safely  on  board 
the  "Asia,"  and  for  this  .act  of  gallantry  he 
received  the  approbation  of  her  Miijesty's 
Government,  accompanied  with  the  gift  of 
a  telescope.  He  afterwards  joined,  as  chief 
officer,  the  6. s.  "Southerner,"  comratinded 
by  the  late  Captain  Butcher,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  yellow  fever,  .and  in  July  1864  only 
reached  the  height  of  his  profession  by  being 
appointed  to  the  comm.and  of  the  merchant 
steamer  "  Powerful,"  when,  a  few  d.ays  after 
reaching  Bermuda,  along  with  many  others, 
he  was  seized  with  this  most  fatal  malady, 
and  died  on  the  23d  of  August  1864,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-one  years.  Capt.ain 
Mitchell  was  a  native  of  this  picturesque 
village,  where  he  leaves  a  sorrowing  mother 
and  many  friends  to  mourn  his  loss,  with 
whom  great  svmpathy  is  felt. 

M I T  C  H  "E  L ,  James,  landlabourer  n 
Crail. — Before  entering  ou  this  biography 
■we  may  remark  that  although  individuals 
possessing  rank  and  talents  in  society  have 
undoubtedly  the  fairest  claim  to  biographical 
distinction,  yet,  where  these  are  wanting, 
respectability  of  character,  wit,  and  humour, 
are  entitled  to  be  noticed,  and  sometimes 
produce  a  narrative  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive ;  and  accordingly,  the  names  of 
persons  in  humble  life  have  been  recorded 
merely  on  account  of  some  singularity  which 
attends  them,  not  generally  observed  in 
others,  in  the  passing  scenes  of  life.  James 
Mitchel,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
rather  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  bom 
of  resjiectable  parents,  in  or  about  the  year 
1710.  He  was  educatedjat  the  burgh  school, 
and  when  grown  up,  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  small  farmer  or  landlabourer.  He 
drove  his  own  horse  and  cart,  which  he  en- 
gaged for  hire  when  not  employed  on  his 
farm.  He  was  one  of  the  most  singuLir 
characters  in  the  East  of  Fife  for  punc- 
tuality, methodical  conduct,  and  uniform 
diligence.  His  ready  wit,  eccentricity  of 
manners,  and  strange  habits,  rendered  him 
a  general  object  of  attention.  Mitcliel  was 
a  stout  healthy  man,  who  took  his  glass 
freely  at  public  entertainments,  but  was 
never  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum, or  neglect  his  business.  Being  of  a 
shrewd  and  independent  mind,  yet  always 
cheerful,  and  remarkably  witty,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  young  people  of  the 
place,  whom  he  used  to  amuse  with  his 
witty  repartees  and  funny  stories.  Mitchel, 
though  a  man  of  no  depth  of  learning,  was 
nevertheless  an  honest,  inteUigeut,  indus- 
trious ]>ersou.  He  was  noted  for  good 
humourand  pleasautry,  and  when  addressed 
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was  sure  to  be  ready  with  a  shrewd  answer ; 
in  short,  he  was  one  who,  in  the  language 
of  the  time,  "never  had  his  tale  to  seek." 
At  the  period  he  lived,  all  the  people  in 
Crail  had  nick  or  bye-names,  by  which  they 
were  better  known  than  by  their  real  names. 
Mitchel's  bye-name  was  "  Slidam."  When 
the  law  was  enacted  that  every  cart  should 
have  the  name  of  its  owner  painted  upon  it 
in  large  letters,  and  on  a  conspicuous  part 
of  it,  James  inadvertently  omitted  to  comply 
with  the  regulation.  One  day  he  was  re- 
turning from  Pittenweem  with  a  load  of 
coal,  when  Mr  Lumsdaine  of  Innergellie, 
who  was  a  J  ustice  of  Peace,  met  him,  and 
observing  that  Mitchel's  name  was  not 
painted  on  his  cart,  challenged  him  for  his 
transgression  of  the  law.  "  What  is  the 
reason  you  have  no  name  on  your  cart?" 
asked  the  Laird.  "  I  dinna  ken.  Sir,"  said 
James.  "  Ye  dinna  ken,"  cried  Innergellie, 
"  don't  you  see  that  every  one  has  his  name 
on  his  cart  but  yourself."  "  Ou  then,"Te- 
plied  SUdam,  in  his  soft  easy  way — "  It 
that's  the  case,  ye'll  easily  ken  mine 
frae  the  rest."  It  happened  that  an  old 
woman  named  Betsy  Anderson  died  while 
her    son    was    at  sea,    and    who   did   not 


at  his  mother's  grave,  but  the 
grave-digger  was  dead,  and  no  record  re- 
mained to  tell  the  exact  spot  where  the  body 
was  deposited.  In  this  dilemma  "  Slidam" 
was  applied  to— he  could  not  point  out  the 
spot  any  more  than  others,  but  soon  fell  on 
a  plan  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  "  Do  you 
get  the  stone  ready,"  said  Shdam,  "  and  I 
shall  write  an  epitaph  which  will  make  all 
right,"  and  sitting  down,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


In  the  "good  old  times,"  when  contested 
elections  occurred  for  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  East  of  Fife  burghs,  the  Coun- 
cillors often  partook  of  good  dinners.  At 
one  time,  an  occasion  of  that  sort  was  ap- 
proaching, and  one  Mr  Loch  of  Lochty,  waa 
agent  for  one  of  the  candidates.  The  Coun- 
cillors of  Crail  were  invited  to  a  dinner, 
and  being  in  the  winter  season,  the  streets 
were  covered  with  ice.  All  the  Councillors 
had  arrived  with  the  exception  of  "Slidam," 
and  surprise  was  expressed  at  his  absence, 
knowing  that  few  men  were  fonder  of  a 
good  dinner  than  he.  Doubts  were  even 
beginning  to  be  entertained  that  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  side,  at  which  the 
agent  was  somewhat  alai'med,  when  Slidam 
luckily  entered  the  Town  Hall.  Mr  Loch, 
who  was  a  stranger  in  Crail,  thought  that 
"Slidam''  was  his  real  name,  and  rose  from 
his  chair  to  give  the  Councillor  a  hearty 
welcome.     "  Come  away,  Mi-  Slidam ;  I'm 
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bi.  warks,  ami  a,,k«l  wi.at  1:. "'L  .„„<„„ 
at  so  earnestly?  "  Qu  "  sivs  Si;,?-,,.,  ■' t"" 
JJ,st«.onderin^„hateanlS^i:!'t  'in!;^ 

tea!;,'l:s-j;ri;.T"i^tx,i!:i: 

iiSili 

come  clown  antl  hvAtZ    ^t''      ■ ,  l,-^,""  " 
'•I'll  try  svlut  ct      .   1 1     .'  n'^"'  '^  'f™> 

the  renowned  "  Slidara."    Tbe  GenS  told 
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.  i'      t^    ^»  ou  wn 

would  try  his  mettle    wh^n   C!i;  t "° 

near,  his  Lordship  cried  "Bocl^?""  'Z'^" 
you  make  metre  of  that,  old  boyV"  SlirS^ 
neverwas  without  his  akswe'Tndi^tn?,^ 


at    the    cS^y^L'^TllT^'^V''^^'"^ 
usual  resort  to  '' v^ew  th       '    ^    '''='™  "f 

wrd'^et";'  J;\V'£  ^o^''  -ythlnn^^an: 
='"     yo.inL'man  "snl.l  T,,,  ,<  ,      ^<^''y  '™e, 

A  nea,  is  a  native  of7nv«k    fh    i'""!'"' 
i5pfhnn„n  r.     ' .    "^  "^  removed    to   the 

daughter  is   married  to  the    Rev"    Da^iH 


hiscompafntSTmanThetsr'e^^^^ 

refdva'^f  them    would  certaMy  give  a    nwT''"".' i"^"^-"-' ^°°"'«'- ^'^ 

ready  answer  in  rhyme  to  any  question  thev   if'  '''°l*:°««'n  missionary 


•  General  Scott  and  Lord  Boyd. 
Just  l"e  a^l ,  "='""«"  'hey  are  void  j 
r-rt .  u     "'"'".among  the  kye— 
Cry'Boertorolkaatheygi^gby... 


cW  h^e've^'tX^fr""'  '"^  word?t^ith"er 

thesm:s':tru:;'^tCft'sa.^atiiinl 

fair  compensation.     He  v  -        ^-^ '""  "'"^ 
a     the  commandments  , 
iJUt  the  Seventh  and  tenth  . 
impressed  on  his  heart.     H 


in  Monimail,  May  4  178Q  '  A'!''  "'^  .'^?''n 
the  rudiments  oftisV/n^c'atiof^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Collessie  w-w'rr^i^^^T"  ^^'^  school  of 
He  u^l  Ji  "  ^^  ^'"'J'"'  I^atin  and  Greek 
He  was  then  sent  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 

Jjy  an  arrangement  with 


^^Mmms 


■ought  out  by    mathematical  n'tr'.t';""^'^  pnzes  in  tbe 


^^^^5^"!%^^^^  I  -SnSnatural  phii^Tl  ^^^  T  "^ 
terday..whtntr„fniTv°rM!!."i?'?™--|?'---     «"onX'Mi  r^o^rnin^^^^^ 


titsheight,::;;dis;:r;^--— |£.^.;nj 


apiiointid  e.li'tu: 
■■     Oublin       ■■ 


of 


laily  nt..„ 
era'  Ncws- 
about  two 
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years,  when  an  unfortunate  disaijreement 
with  the  proprietor  caused  liini  to  resign  his 
situation.  During;  his  resilience  in  the  Irish 
capital,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  and  German  languages,  and  be- 
came so  far  master  of  arcliitecture  and 
dbrawing,  that  he  once  had  the  mteution  of 
going  to  London  and  following  the  profes- 
sion of  an  architect.  On  leaving  DubUn, 
he  returned  to  Monimail  on  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  and  soon  after  accepted  the  situa- 
tion of  a  conductor  of  a  private  academy  in 
Kirkcaldy,  of  which  the  Kev.  John  Martin 
was  one  of  the  chief  managei-s.  This  office, 
however,  he  only  held  during  a  few  months. 
Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  one 
of  the  managers,  he  resigned  his  appoint' 
ment,  in  July  1814,  and  enlisting  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  immediately  embarked  for  Bom- 
bay. In  this  capacity  he  soon  .attracted  the 
notice  of  his  superiors.  Having  drawn  up 
a  memorial  for  one  of  his  comrades,  the 
officers  were  struck  with  the  superior  style 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  author.  Soon  after,  the  following 
circumst.ance  occurred  :-The  officers  of  the 
regiment  had  been  unsuccessfully  endeavour- 
ing to  work  some  difficult  problem  in  en- 
gineering, relative  to  the  throwing  of  shells, 
which  they  left  unsolved  on  the  table  of 
their  room.  JVIolyson  had  occasion  to  see  it 
lying  there,  when  he  solved  it  at  once.  The 
officers  found  it  next  morning,  and  on  in- 
quiry were  informed  that  private  Molyson 
was  the  name  of  tlie  person  who  had  solved 
the  jiroblem  which  had  so  much  puzzled 
them,  on  which  they  ])ronioted  him  at  once 
to  the  r.ank  of  Sub-Conductor  of  the  Ord- 
nance. He  had  also  some  connection  with 
the  Post-Ottice,  and  all  the  letters  which 
came  to  soldiers  who  were  dead  fell  into  bis 
possession.  Of  some  of  these  he  made  an 
interesting  use  afterwards,  in  a  series  of 
articles  which  he  wrote  for  Chambirs'  Edin- 
burgh Jonriml,  entitled  "The  Dead-Letter 
Box."  After  a  residence  of  twenty-two 
months  in  Bombay,  his  health  beg.an  to  fail 
under  an  eastern  climate  ;  and,  having  ob- 
tained his  discharge,  he  returned  to  Scotland 
with  a  broken  constitution  and  a  small  pen- 
sion of  two  shillings  a  day.  He  now  took 
np  his  residence  at"  Jlonimail,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  study,  and  jiarticularly  to 
poetry.  During  his  stay  in  India,  he  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Hindostanfe,  and  in  his  retirement  he 
translated  a  long  poem  from  that  language, 
which,  on  his  death,  was  found  among  his 
manuscripts.  He  wrote  a  great  many  poems 
for  JBJuckicQod's  Mufiazine,  the  principal  of 
which,  entitled  "Hubert,  an  Indian  Tale," 
in  blank  verse,  extended  over  six  or  eight 
pages  of  that  periodical.  He  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Culcdon  ian  Mainnine, 
a  Dundee  piddication.  About  182!>  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  tlie  Fife  Hcndd,  which 
he  conducted  with  talent  and  s|iirit  during 
the  peculiarly  arduous  period  which  followed 
Earl  Grey's  installati(ui  into  office.  Having 
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paid  some  attention  to  the  Gaelic  language, 
he  wrote  several  jiapers  for  the  Herald, 
showing  that  many  places  in  Fifeshire  de- 
rived their  names  from  the  Gaelic.  In  July 
1831  bad  health  obhged  him  to  resign  hia 
situation,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
village,  where  he  commenced  the  business 
of  a  land-surveyor.  In  this  profession  he 
obtained  so  much  employment  as  enabled 
him,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pension,  not 
only  to  BUpi>ort  himself,  but  abo  to  i>rovido 
for  those  who  remained  of  his  father's 
family.  His  father  died  July  30,  1832  ;  and 
to  recruit  his  own  health,  he  went  with  hia 
brother,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Buckhaven,  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  which  he  afterwards  ccmtributed  to 
Chambers^  Journal.  He  died,  unmarried, 
at  JMonimail,  after  a  Ungering  illness,  March 
4,  1834.  He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring 
disposition,  and  much  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  To  him  his  native  village  is 
indebted  for  a  library,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  suggester  and  president,  and  a  tribute 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  is  recorded  in  its 
minutes  to  his  memory. 

MONTEITH,  Alexander  Eakle,  was 
born  in  1793,  and  passed  advocate  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1810.  His  father  w.as  Mr  Robert 
Monteith  of  Rochsoles,  whose  brother,  the 
late  Henry  Monteith  of  Carstairs,  for  some 
years  represented  the  city  of  Glasgow  in 
Parliament.  Before  he  reached  manhood, 
his  father  died,  and  he  thenceforth  resided 
with  his  mother  and  sister  in  Edinburgh. 
He  served  his  apprenticesliip  with  the  late 
Archibald  Swinton,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  in  whose  office  Mr  Conelly,  Town 
Clerk  of  Anstruther,  was  then  a  clerk,  and 
after  attending  the  law  classes,  and  entering 
ui>on  his  jirofessiun,  Mr  IMonteith  became 
intimate  with  the  l.riUiant  band  of  eminent 
lawyers  who  then  adorned  the  Scottish  bar, 
anil  whose  fame  is  known  far  beyond  the 
limited  bounds  of  North  Britain— Jeffrey, 
Cranstown,  Clerk,  MoncreifF,  Uockbum, 
Murr.ay,  Fullertou,  and  Rutherford.  His 
talents  and  estimable  qualities  were  early 
appreciated  by  these  eminent  men,  and  he 
showed  how  competent  he  was  to  take 
dace  with  them,  whether  in  social  inter- 
course, or  in  the  forensic  arena,  and  formed 
with  most  of  them  ties-  of  strong  personal 
friendshipand  attachment.  A  further  bond  of 
connection  was  found  in  his  adherence  to  the 
ue  great  cause  of  pohtical  iirogress  for 
ich  these  ardent  lovers  of  freedom  so  long, 
and  for  many  years  so  hopeles-sly.strove.  His 
arly  success  at  the  bar  was  great  and  rajiid. 
Jis  mental  qualifications  peculiarly  fitted 
dm  for  the  legal  profession  ;  for  great 
.cuteness  of  intellect  was  joined  to  a  sound 
udgment,  and  untiring  industry.  It  has 
peen  matter  of  surprise  that  with  qualities 
so  fitted  ajiparently  to  command  permanent 
success  at  the  bar,  he  failed  to  maintain  his 
jiractice.  This  was  to  a  large  extent  at- 
tributable to  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  which 
continued  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
the  years  184U-1,  and  which  withdrew  him 
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durinfc  that  period  from  tho  active  Juties  of 
his  profession,  and  interrupted  tlie  pros- 
perous career  in  which  ho  seemed  to  nave 
entered.  In  part  also,  however,  it  arose 
from  the  circumstance  tliat  he  could  not 
sufBcientl}'  submit  himself  to  some  pf  the 
factitiously  conventional  rules  bjf  which  an 
advocate's  devotion  to  his  profession  is  tried 
at  the  Scottish  liar,  or  rather  by  tho  Edin- 
liurfjh  agents.  The  main  recogniseil  jiroof 
that  a  uran  iutends  to  make  Ids  profession 
his  chief  object  is  his  giving  personal  at- 
tendance in  the  Parliament  House  for 
many  hours  on  every  successive  d.ay,  whether 
he  has  anythin"  to  do  in  the  Courts  that 
day  or  no.  If  ne  has  nothing  to  do,  the 
time  is  generally  spent  in  walking  up  and 
down  the  hall,  and  gos.sipping  with  his 
brethren  in  like  circimist.anees.  This  w.oste 
of  time  Mr  Mouteith  gru.lged,  anil  occa- 
sionally absented  himself  when  he  had  no 
cause  before  the  Judges,  anil  desired  to  pro- 
secute some  matters  of  study  at  hia  cham- 
bers—perhaps somewhat  ilesi.isiii,'  and 
defying   the  factitious   standard   by  which 

best  in-oof  of  devotinu  to  a  pr.ifession  de- 
man.lin-  t!:e  nmst  unremitting  study.  The 
fals.-  iuipr'  -^i'>n.  Imwever,  became  prevalent 
that,  lie  1' ilMck  liiiQself  to  other  objects  than 
his  husiuLss,  auil,  although  on  no  occasion 
otherwise  than  thoroughly  prep.areil  in  all 
his  causes,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  he 
was  engaged  diminished,  and,  with  the 
diminution  of  calls  to  be  present,  hia  Par- 
liamentary House  non-attendanceincreased, 
so  that,  ultimately,  he  almost  entu-ely  with- 
drew. Still  greater  surprise  has  been  felt 
that  his  political  friends,  after  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  so  effectively  laboured  along 
with  them  became  triumphant,  and  they 
came  into  power,  shoidd  have  so  much 
sUghted  him.  Whatever  disadvantage  the 
circumstances  above  referred  to  might  have 
subjected  1dm  to,  in  reference  to  ]irivate 
practice,  these  need  in  no  way  have  aftected 
his  promotion  to  those  superior  offices  to 
which  the  Government  have  the  nomination, 
and  the  duties  of  which  he  was  known 
and  acknowledged  to  be  so  eminently  quali- 
fied to  discharge.  No  one  more  energeti- 
cally devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of 
any  duty  committed  to  him  ;  and  no  one  in 
the  profession  h.ad  his  services  more  fre- 
quently put  in  requisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  public  functions, 
not  implying  remuneration  or  professional 
advancement.  Then  his  appointment  to 
any  office,  however  high,  would  have  done 
credit  to  his  party  in  general  estunation, 
and  promoted  the  public  service.  Still  he 
never  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  Inner  Council,  by  which  the  exercise  of 
Scotch  professional  patronage  was  directed ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Sheriffdom 
of  Fife,  bestowed  on  him  in  18;1S,  while  the 
late  Lord  Murray  was  Lord-Advocate,  a 
situation  far  within  his  merits,  he  received 
no  appointment  from  Government.  The 
duties  of  that  office,  however,  he  performed 


with  tho  greatest 

iligenco  and  ability,  and 

to  the  highest  satis 

faction  of  the  inlial.itants. 

On  the  bench  In- si 

.wed  alltlic  best  qualities 

of  a  first-rate  jud^ 

e,  and  his  trial  of  a  jury 

cause  was  erpial 

0  anything  ever  seen  or 

heard  in    the   Sui 

reme   Court.     His  judg- 

nients  «  ere  rarely  apjiealed  against,  and  still 
more  rarely  reversed.  His  firmness  and 
vigour  :>s  the  Magistrate  at  the  he.<i<l  of  the 
county  in  times  of  considerable  anxiety, 
preserved  peace  and  or<ler,  and  restrained 
outbreak  ;  wduleliis  high  personal  character, 
his  kintUy  courtesy',  and  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
motion of  every  beneficent  object  connected 
with  the  county,  gained  him  the  confiilence, 
esteem,  and  regard  of  all  cl.a.sses  of  the 
community.  Although  the  Sheriffship  of 
Fife  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  only 
renumerative  office  ever  conferred  on  him, 
he  had  several  times  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing his  gratuitous  services  on  subjects  of 
great  puljlic  inqiortance.  He  served  in  the 
Ifoyal  L'ouunission  regarding  the  Aberdeen 
I'niversities,  ami,  it  is  understood,  pre])ared 
the  report  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  union  recently  accomplished.  He  served 
also  on  the  Lunacy  Commission,  whose 
labours  brought  f\dly  to  light  the  evils,  as 
they  secured  the  overthrow  of,  that  fearfid 
system  of  confinement  in  private  houses 
which  had  ]ireviously  so  largely  jirevailed. 
He  was  hkewise  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  enquiring  into  the  working  of  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act ;  and  in  this  as  in 
two  other  Comnussions,  he  took  a  Large 
share  in  the  labour,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  presented  by  these  Commis- 
sions and  laid  before  Parliament.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Gener^ 
Prison  Eo.ard,  and  latterly  was  for  some 
years  Convener  of  the  Committee  formanag- 
ing  the  Central  Prison  at  Perth,  in  which 
capacity  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  and 
successfully  to  the  working  out  of  the  sys- 
tem of  discipline  there  put  in  operation. 
He  had,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Prisons' 
Act,  been  an  active  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline in  Scotland,  which  led  the  way  to 
the  passing  of  that  act,  and  to  the  great 
amelioration  in  the  state  of  our  prisons,  and 
in  their  internal  management,  which  has  of 
late  years  taken  place.  It  was,  however, 
chiefly  in  his  personal  relations,  in  his  efforts, 
as  a  })rivate  citizen,  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  Christian,  and  a  member  of 
the  Church  Courts  of  the  conmiunion  to 
which  he  belonged,  that  his  character  shone 
forth  to  greatest  advantage.  In  his  family, 
nothing  could  exceed  his  tenderly  affec- 
tionate care,  and  the  kindly  Christian  love 
which  BO  endeared  him  to  its  members,  and 
to  all  who  were  admitted  within  its  circle. 
In  ordinary  social  intercourse,  he  carried 
with  him  a  pecuhar  charm.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful compainon.  His  pleasant  manners, 
invariable  good  temper,  easy  converse,  and 
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He  kept  well  up  with  the  readinf;  of  the  clay 
in  literature,  science,  ami  art,  ami  cuUivated 
thesociety  of  men  eminent  in  these  branches. 
With  so  many  qualiticatinns  f  (tr  society,  and 
exercising  himself  a  Icindly  hospitality,  Mr 
Monteith  moved  in  an  extensive  circle  of 
acquaintance,  to  whom  his  warmth  of  heart, 
his  chivalrous  honour,  and  his  generous  un- 
selfishness, greatly  endeared  him;  and  in 
him  those  of  a  still  more  intimate  circle  ever 
found  the  best  and  staunchest  of  friends. 
From  the  largeness  of  the  area  over  which 
the  warmth  of  his  affection  expanded,  it 
might  almost  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  have  none  to  spare  for  the  inner 
circles  of  his  being.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  force  of  his  affections  became  only  the 
more  intense  in  passing  from  mankind  at 
large  to  his  fellow-countrymen — to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  church— to  his  personal 
friends— to  his  family — and  to  the  source  of 
all— his  fervent  love  to  his  God  and  Saviour. 
Warm-hearted  and  generous,  rejoicing  in 
the  mercies  he  received,  and  drawing  liis 
chief  enjoyment  of  them  from  sharing  them 
with  others,  he  presented  the  grateful  pic- 
ture of  a  happy  Christian,  as  the  head  of  a 
family,  gathering  aljout  him  men  of  worth 
and  intelligence,  irrespective  of  politics  or 
denomination,  and  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
all  with  his  own  joyous  and  pleasant  con- 
verse flowing  from  a  heart  at  peace,  Ijecause 
stayed  on  Him  in  whom  alone  perfect  peace 
is  found.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  foremost  in 
every  work  of  benevolenceand  philanthrojiy, 
bringing  to  it  a  soundness  of  judgment  and 
an  untiring  energy,  scarcely  surpassed  by 
his  warm-hearted  zeaL  As  a  member  and 
office-bearer  of  the  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  discharged  the  duties  incumbent 
on  him  in  that  capacity  with  conscientious 
diligence,  and  Cliristiau  devotedness.  He 
was  an  elder  of  the  High  Church  congrega- 
tion, of  which  his  Rev.  friend,  the  late  Dr 
Gordon,  was  minister,  and  he  not  only  gave 
diligent  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
Session,  but  had  a  district  in  one  of  the 
closes  of  the  High  Street  in  which  he  faithfully 
visited  the  inhabitants  individually — main- 
tained a  stated  prayer  meeting  -  and  assisted 
to  keep  up  a  school  for  the  children.  Of  the 
higher  Cliurch  Courts  he  was  a  prominent 
and  influential  member  ;  and  in  the  long 
contest  which  issued  in  the  Disruption,  no 
one  contributed  more  essential  aid,  whether 
in  counsel  or  in  debate  ;  his  powerful  intel 


the  Free  Church,  his  effective  services  as  an 
elder,  whetlier  in  the  Session  or  the  General 
Assembly,  were  continued  as  before  ;  one 
visible  memorial  of  which  exists  in  the  New 
College,  at  the  top  of  the  Mound,  the  erection 
of  which,  and  the  acquisition  of  its  noble  site, 
being,  to  a  large  extent,  attributable  to  his 
unwearied  and  judicious  exertions.  The 
great  motive  power  to  his  labours  in  all  the 
capacities  alluded  to,  and  that  which 
specially  permeated  his  whole  character  and 
actings,  was  his  abiding  faith  in  Chiist  as 
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his  Saviour.  In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Kainy,  the  successor  of  Dr  Gordon,  and  the 
pastor  of  the  Frae  High  Church  congrega- 
tiim  at  the  time  of  Mr  Monteith's  death,  in 
the  sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  funeral  : — "His  public  usefulness— his 
decision  in  the  cause  of  truth — his  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  of  this  congre- 
gation, sprang  from  personal  religion  and  a 
sense  of  personal  indebtedness  to  the  Saviour. 
ReUgion  with  him  was  not  a  name — not  a 
mode — not  a  party-cry—  far  less  a  system  of 
outward  constraint— it  was  a  beUeving  love 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  He  early,"  to 
use  again  Mr  Rainy's  words,  "  took  up  his 
ground  as  a  labouring  man.  He  did  so  in 
spite  of  some  peculiar  obstacles  and  tempta- 
tions ;  for  he  moved  in  a  circle  in  which  he 
had  aquireil  the  friendship  of  men  of  bril- 
liant quaUties,  of  much  influence,  at  the 
hands  fof  some  of  whom  he  experienced 
much  kindness,  but  who  did  not,  then  at 
least,  share  his  views.  He  took  his  ground, 
notwithstanding,  and  kept  it  with  frank  in- 
tegrity to  the  end."  From  the  following 
entries  in  a  private  note-book  a  few  extracts 
are  given,  illustrative  of  Mr  Monteith's 
trains  of  thought  and  sentiment :  — "  When- 
ever I  have  been"Conscious  of  having  derived 
injury  from  the  conversation  of  unbelievers, 
I  think  T  have  been  able  to  trace  it  to  my 
own  want  of  faithfulness  in  the  mode  of 


spirit  and  child-like  confidence  of  faith  in 
Christ  himself,  which  pervaded  his  being, 
the  following  extracts  are  examples  : — "  Our 
faith  is  doubtless  the  instrument  of  our 
sanctification  ;  but  if  it  were  the  ground  of 
our  hope  we  should  be  resting  but  on  a 
shifting  sand.  The  love  of  God  in  Christ  ia 
the  rock  that  underlies  it,  and  on  which 
alone  we  can  securely  buUd."  "9th  Nov. 
1S60. — O  gracious  Fatlier :  In  the  strength 
of  thy  most  gracious  and  holy  spirit,  I  seek, 
without  reserve,  cheerfully,  gratefully,  lov- 
ingly and  eternally,  to  dedicate  my  soul  and 
all  that  is  within  me  to  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ,  thy  Son,  my  Saviour.  Guide  me, 
and  strengthen  me  from  day  to  day,  from 
hour  to  hour,  from  minute  to  minute,  in 
this  great  and  glorious  work.  Perfect  thy 
strength  in  my  weakness,  and  in  thy  good 
time  receive  me  into  tliy  heavenly  kingdom, 
clothed  in  the  wedding  garment  of  Christ^s 
perfect  righteousness,  and  accejited  for  liis 
sake.  Lord  save  me  from  that  narrow  and 
selfish  spirit,  that  even  in  the  matter  of  sal- 
vation would  make  self  a  central  object. 
But  may  I  comparatively  lose  sight  of  myself 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  blessedness 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  mighty  hosts  of  the  redeemed."  For 
some  time  before  Mr  Monteith's  death,  his 
health  had  been  failing,  and  on  his  return 
in  the  autumn  of  1860,  from  the  Continent, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  his  family,  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  which,  though  the  issue  might  be 
long  postponed,    would    ultimately    prove 
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fatal,  aa  it  did  munli  sooner  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  For  the  account  of  his 
last  days  we  again  quote  from  tlie  sermon 
of  Mr  Rainy  : — ' '  And  so,  wlien  his  time 
came,  he  died  as  he  had  lived.  There  was 
no  getting  ready  as  by  some  sudden  resolu- 
tion ;  there  was  no  room  for  any  such  thing. 
Very  visibly,  indeed,  was  a  maturing  and 
ripening,  such  as  we  all  love  to  see  in  any 
Christian  friend  departing ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  sickness  and  the  approach  of  death 
gave  occasion  to  special  exercises  of  mind. 
But  all  waa  of  a  piece  with  his  previous 
character.  When  I  saw  him  last,  four  days 
before  his  end,  while  there  was  much  that 
might  interest  any  one  in  the  humility  of 
bis  feelings,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  faith, 
nothing,  I  confess,  struck  me  more  than  the 
perfectly  natural  demeanour  with  which  he 
was  looking  upwards  and  forwards — the 
strict  continuity  of  aU  I  found  in  him  then 
with  all  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  before."  Al- 
though unwilling  to  make  public  anything 
written  by  departed  friends,  and  not  intended 
by  them  for  the  public  eye,  yet,  considering 
the  cordial  regard  generally  felt  among  us 
towards  Mr  Monteith,  we  think  we  shall 
not  infringe  on  any  feeling  of  propriety  by 


1861,  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  the  very 
last  passage  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand. 
After  referring  gratefully  to  some  happy 
feelings  by  which  he  had  been  cheered,  he 
proceeds  : — "  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
'  ee  another 
jh  I  cannot 
say  1  have  any  such  presentiment.  ^  The 
year  opens  with  me  under  a  combination  of 
bodily  ailments,  but  softened  by  innume- 
rable blessings.  The  most  distressingfeehng 
is  that  to  which  I  have  adverted,  viz. ,  the 
effect  of  the  ailments  of  my  body  on  the 
healthy  energy  of  my  mind,  and  the  depart- 
ment in  which  this  gives  me  most  distress 
is  the  spuitual  one.  I  cannot  sustain  a 
lengthened  meditation  on  God  and  heavenly 
things  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  health ; 
but  I  can  trust  my  soul  to  God  in  Christ  with 
the  same  confidence,  believing  thatlie  will  be 
as  careful  of  me  while  under  the  cloud  as  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  countenance,  waiting 
with  patience  and  thankfulness  his  own 
good  time,  when  the  day  shall  dawn  again, 
which,  if  I  continue  faithful  to  Him,  it  as- 
suredly one  day  will,  whether  in  this  world  or 
the  world  that  is  to  come.  Lord,  I  would  of 
new  dedicate  myself,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
unto  thee  in  a  perpetual  covenant.  Give 
me  grace  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 
Make  me  zealous  of  good  works.'  Give  me 
continually  to  remember  that  I  am  not  my 
own,  but  bought  with  a  price.  Make  me 
desirous  to  be  perfect,  as  my  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect.  If  it  shall  please  thee  to 
spare  my  bfe,  may  I  devote  it  exclusively 
to  thy  service  ;  and  grant  me  the  privilege 
of  being  useful  to  my  fellow-men,  in  how- 
ever humble  a  scale."  It  was  not  the  Lord's 
will  that  his  life  should  be  prolonged.  He 
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had  done  his  early  work,  and  he  died  leaving 
many  to  mourn  for  him  with  a  sincere  and 
loving  sorrow,  and  yet  to  rejoice  with 
thanksgiving  at  what  God  had  wrought  by 
him — at  the  example  he  had  left  behind 
him— and  at  the  thought  of  the  reward  into 
which  he  had  entered.  He  departed  this  life 
ou  the  12th  day  of  January  1861.  The  fol- 
lowing minute  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sujiply  of  Fifeshire,  a  few  days 
after  his  death,  and  similar  testimonies  were 
borne  to  his  excellent  cliaracter  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
liy  other  public  bodies  with  wliich  he  was 
connected  :— "At  Cupar  the  15th  day  of 
January  1861  years,  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the 
County  of  Fife,  John  Whyte  Melville,  E,=q. 
of  Bennochy,  Convener,  in  the  chair. — The 
Chairman  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, viz.  :— That  this  meeting  desires  to 
record  on  their  minutes  the  loss  the  County 
of  Fife  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Earle  Monteith,  Esq. ,  Sheriff  Principal 
of  this  County ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  as  to  the  zeal,  ability, 
impartiality,  and  sound  judgment,  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  all  cases  brought  before 
him,  as  well  as  the  courtesy  he  ever  dis- 
played individually  in  all  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of 
this  county ;  which  motion  was  seconded 
by  Lord  Rosslyn,  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  meeting. — Extracted  from  the  prin- 
cipal minutes  by  (Signed)  Wm.  Patrick, 
Clerk  of  Supply." 

MONYPENNY,  The  Family  or.— The 
surname  of  Monypenny  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  Scotland.  Ricurdus  de  Monypenny  ob- 
tained from  Thomas,  Prior  of  St  Andrews, 
the  lands  of  Pitmullen,  now  PitmiUie. 
John  de  Monypenny  of  PitmiUy,  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  the  First  in  1296.  Another 
of  the  same  name  was  one  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors from  the  Pope  and  French  King  to 
solicit  Edward  the  Third  on  behalf  of  the 
Scots,  and  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  pass 
into  Scotland  22d  January  1335.  Among 
the  missing  charters  of  David  the  Second,  ia 
the  following  among  others  : — "  To  John 
Monypenny  of  PitmuUie,  of  the  lands  of 
Drumranct  (may  it  not  have  been  Drura- 
r.ack)  in  the  barony  of  Crail.  (I.)  Thomas 
Monypenny  and  Christian  Keith,  his  wife, 
had  a  charter  from  King  Robert  the  Third 
of  the  third  part  of  the  barony  of  Leuchars. 
He  was  the  father  of  (II.)  Sir  William 
Monypenny,  who  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Arbuthnot  of  Arbuthnot,  and 
by  her  had  a  son.  (III.)  William  Mony- 
penny, who  had  a  safe  conduct  to  William 
Monypenny,  armiger,  dated  5th  Dec.  1444. 
Another  safe  conduct  was  granted  14th  July 
1447,  to  William  de  Monypenny  natif 
d'Escoce  escuier  d'escuieres  of  the  King  of 
France  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Eleanor 
of  Scotland  to  the  Dauphin.  He  acquired 
the  lands  of  Conquirsall  in  France.  Three 
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commissions  passed  the  Great  Seal,  8th  Nov. 
1458,  to  William  Mony  penny.  Baron  of  Retre, 
Lord  of  Conquirsall,  and  John  Kennedy, 
Provost  of  St  Andrews,  to  proceed  on  an 
embassy  to  France,  to  demand  the  earldom 
of  Xantoign,  which  had  been  pranted  to 
King  James  the  First.  They  were  also 
directed  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Castile,  to  settle  the  debt  due  by  Scotland 
to  the  King  of  Denm.ark,  and  .afterwards  to 
pass  to  Rome  to  certify  the  King's  obedience 
to  the  new  Pontiff  Pius  II.  William,  Lord 
Monypenny  of  Conquirsall,  was  next  in  re- 
mainder to  William  Monypenny  of  PitmuUy, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  in  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Luthers,  Monypenny,  Drumranck 
and  Balboot,  in  Fife,  aiid  Ardweny,  in  For- 
farshire, 9th  November  1458.  He  was 
created  a  Peer  by  King  James  the  Second, 
for  charters  were  granted  to  William,  Lord 
Monypenny,  of  the  b.arony  of  Kirkenn.an 
and  Corstrathane,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, on  the  resignation  of  James, 
Lord  Hamilton,  and  Euphemia,  Countess  of 
Douglas,  17th  July  1464.  Charters  were 
granted  to  William  Lord  Monypenny,  of 
the  barony  of  Feldy  in  Perthshii'e,  of  Kir- 
kanders  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  of  Bal- 
gredan  and  Corstraithan,  and  of  Easter 
Leky,  in  Stirlingshire,  13th  September  1472. 
Guillaume,  seigneur  et  baron  banneret  de 
Monypenny  et  de  Congressault,  was  Am- 
bassador from  France  to  England  16th 
February  1471.  His  son  (III.)  Alexander, 
Lord  Monypenny,  had  a  charter.  Alex- 
andre Monypenny  filio  et  heredi  Wilhelmi, 
Domini  Monypenny  of  Luchres-monye,  in 
Fife;  Corstrathane,  in  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright;  and  ArdwenyinForfarshu-e, 
20th  March  1483,  on  his  father's  resignation. 
Having  no  m.ale  issue,  he  exchanged  his 
barony  of  Earlshall,  in  Fife,  with  Su-  Alex- 
ander Bruce,  for  his  lands  called  Escanot, 
in  France,  in  1495 ;  and  the  Peerage  failed 
in  him.  The  late  representative  of  this 
ancient  family  was  Alexander  Monypenny 
of  Pitmilly,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  56th 
Kegiment,  who  married,  in  November  1767, 
Marg.aret,  sister  of  the  late  Mr  Justice, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  Ireland.  He  died  in  December  1801,  and 
■was  svicceeded  by  his  son  David. 

MONYPENNY,  David,  of  Pitmilly, 
was  born  in  May  1769,  and  passed  advo- 
cate on  the  2d  of  July  1791.  He  was 
appointed  Sheriff-Depute  of  the  County  of 
Fife  on  the  7th  February  1807,  and  married 
Maria-Sophia,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Abercrombie,  fourth  Baronet  of  Birken- 
bog,  by  whom  he  left  no  issue.  He  was  con- 
stituted Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  on 
22d  February  1811,  and  advanced  to  the 
Bench  on  the  25th  February  1813,  in  room 
of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  whom  he  also  suc- 
ceeded as  a  Lord  of  Justiciary.  His  Lord- 
ship was  nominated  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Jury  Court  on  the  13th 
June  1815,  at  the  original  constitution  of 
that  Court.  He  resigned  his  offices  in 
October  1830,   and  died  in  1850.     In  the 


church-y.ard  of  Kingsbams,  a  tombstone  is 
erected  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  DAVID  MoNT- 
PENST,  Esq.  of  Pitmilly,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
who  died  at  Pitmilly  on  24th  December 
1850,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  here  interred.  Also, — To  the 
memory  of  liis  second  wife,  Makia-Sophia 
ABERCKOSf  BIE,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Aber- 
crombie of  Birkenbog,  Bart.,  who  died  at 
Pitmilly  on  loth  June  1846,  aged  sixty -three, 
and  was  here  interred."  On  the  death  of 
David,  without  issue,  his  brother 

MONYPENNY,  William  Tan- 
ker ville,  of  Pitmilly,  the  present  prftprietor, 
succeeded  to  hrm.  He  was  born  on  the  5th 
of  April  1782,  and  manied,  in  Aiiril  1844, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Colonel  Spens  of 
Craigsanquhar. 

MORRIS,  Jajies,  formerly  Provost  of 
Dunfermline. — This  gentleman  was  born  in 
Dunfermline  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  edu- 
cated and  brought  up  in  his  native  town. 
On  attaining  man's  estate  he  took  an  interest 
in  public  business,  and  was  distinguished 
during  a  long  series  of  years  for  his  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  the  burgh.  Mr  Morris  was 
a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Dunferm- 
line ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  was  one  of  the  first  magistrates 
of  the  town  under  its  Reformed  Council. 
In  1842,  he  was  elected  Provost  of  the  city, 
and  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
office  during  a  period  of  intense  political 
excitement  in  Dunfermline.  Since  then  Mr 
Morris  has  alw.ays  been  more  or  less  occupied 
with  public  affairs,  a  task  which  his  means 
enabled  him  to  indulge.  Liberal  in  his 
opinions,  and  the  friend  of  whatever  pro- 
mised political  or  religious  progress,  in  his 
death  Dunfermline  has  lost  another  of  a 
race  now  rapidly  passing  away — the  race  of 
public  men  whose  opinions  were  formed, 
and  whose  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  amidst 
the  Reform  and  other  agitations  of  thirty 
years  ago.  About  the  23d  of  September 
1864,  Mr  Morris  returned  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  sojourning  for  about  five 
weeks,  and  seemed  to  all  his  friends  in  good 
health.  On  the  morning  of  the  following 
Tuesday,  he  complained  slightly  of  his 
head,  but  dressed,  and  was  about  to  leave 
his  bedroom  for  breakfiist,  when  he  fell 
stricken  l)y  p.xralsyis.  He  had  just  strength 
left  to  call  a  servant,  to  whom,  on  entering, 
he  addressed  some  broken  words  of  surprise 
and  alarm.  Dr  Dewar  was  at  once  sent  for, 
and  promptly  responded  to  the  call,  but 
gave  no  hope  of  recovery,  an  opinion  in 
which  Dr  t.egbie,  Edinburgh,  on  being  con- 
sulted, fully  shared.     Mr  Morris,  however. 


____gered  on  in  a  semi-conscious  state  until 
Monday  night  the  3d  of  August,  when 
death  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings.  Mr 
Morris  w.aa  .about  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  active  business 
habits. 

MORTON,  John,  factor  to  Lord  Ducie. 
—This  gentleman,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age 
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of  eighty-three,  deserves  a  passiriK  tribute. 
Ho  was  the  leading'  member  of  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  English  a>:rieul- 
ture  owes  to  him  tho  Whitfield  uioik-1  farm 
on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  whose 
agent  for  many  years  he  was.  Hiimlretls  of 
visitors  came  to  this  f;irm  to  witness  the 
success  of  his  drainage  and  his  vigorous 
management.  He  w:is  the  first  to  illustrate 
the  connection  between  ■  agriculture  and 
geology.  He  had  a  small  farm  once  in 
Fifeshire,  but  early  in  the  century  he  left 
his  native  country  and  took  one  of  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon's  farms,  at  Dulverton,  Somer- 
setshire. Through  Lord  Carnarvon  he  was 
intnuluced  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie  and  to  Mr 
Pusey  of  Pusey,  and  well  he  managed  the 
estates  committed  to  his  charge.  He  had 
walked  through  most  of  the  counties  of 
England  to  examine  the  geology  and  the 
farm  practice.  He  and  the  late  Joshua 
Trimmer,  F.G.S.,  advocated  tho  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  on  the  ground  that  the 
farmer  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  largest 
consumers  of  grain  in  the  the  right  jirose- 
cution  of  hi.s  business.  His  well-known 
work  on  "  The  Soil,"  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  was  honoured  by 
introductions  by  the  late  Dr  Buckland  and 
the  late  Mr  I'hilip  Pusey.  Mr  Morton 
married  Jean  Chalmers,  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  and  left  issue. 

MGUUKAY,  (George,  born  9th  February 
1773,  is  sou  of  the  late  George  Moubray,  Esq. , 
of  the  ancient  family  of  JNIoubray  of  Cock- 
aidue,  Co.  Fife  ;  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  Jas.  Katon  ;  and  cousin  of 
the  late  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Kichard  Hussey 
Hussey,  K.C.I!.,  G.C.Jf.G.  This  officer 
entered  the  navy,  1st  February  1789,  as  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Bellona,  74,  Captain 
Fras.  John  Hartwell,  on  the  home  station, 
and  in  June  of  the  same  year  removed  to  the 
Adamant,  50,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Eich. 
Hughes  at  Halifax,  where  he  remained  until 
June  1792.  He  then  joined  in  succession 
the  Hannibal,  7-t,  Caipt.  .John  Colpays,  and 
Juno,  32,  Capt.  Sam  Hood  ;  and  in  Jan. 
1794  he  was  acting  as  master's  mate  of  the 
latter  ship  when  she  eifected  an  extraordi- 
nary escape  from  theHarbourof  Toulon,  into 
which  she  had  entered  in  ignorance  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  British.  Being  shortly 
afterwards  received  on  board  the  Victory, 
100,  flag-ship  of  Lord  Hood,  he  served  in 
the  boats  at  the  .sieges  of  St  Fiorenzo  and 
Bastin.  He  was  promoted,  27th  May  1794, 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  La  Moselle  sloop,  Ca]its. 
Percy  Eraser,  Charles  Dudley  Pater,  and 
Charles  Brisbane,  under  the  latter  of  whoi 
was  hotly  piu-sued,  and  aU  but  captured,  in 
Hotham's  first  partial  action,  14th  M 
1795,  andhewassubsequeutlyappointed,  19th 
August  179G,  to  La  Virginie,  40,  Capt.  An- 
tliony  Hunt,  in  which  frigate,  after  the  S[>it- 
head  mutiny,  he  escorted  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Wurtemburg  to  Cuxhave 
Hear- Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Cloberry  L'hristi 
to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  an.l  L.>r,l  Mo 
ington  to  Calcutta,  and  then  cruised 
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the  East  Indies  until  the  peace  i 
7th  MaylS03,  as  senior  to  the  Seahor.'ie,  38> 
Capt.  Hon.  Courtenay  Bovle  ;  lilting  for  the 
Meditterrancan,  4th  Nov.  1S04,  to  the  Boyal 
Sovereign,  100,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Kich. 
riickerton   off    Toulon  ;   and,   5th   October 


loyed  in  the  ensuing  action  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  Succeeding  to  the  command  of 
the  later  ship  immediately  after  the  action, 
owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his  Captain, 
Lieut.  Moubray  had  the  good  fortune,  dur- 
ing the  gale  that  followed,  to  regain  jjosses- 
sion  of  the  Argonauter  Spanish,  SO,  and  de- 
hor over  to  Admiral  Collingwood  off 
Cadiz.  He  afterwards  took  in  tow  tho  Vic- 
tory, with  the  body  of  Lord  Nelson  on 
board,  and  conducted  her  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibralter  ;  and  he  also,  in  spite 
of  her  mutinous  crew,  carried  the  Swiftsuro, 
French,  74,  in  a  similar  manner  from  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Cadiz  to  Gibralter.  On 
24th  Decemher  1805  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  i.f  commander,  and  he  was  next,  27th 
January  1809,  and  27th  March  1812,  ap- 
(loiuted  in  that  capacity  to  the  Rhodian,  10, 
and  iUoselle,  IS ;  in  which  vessels  heserved  in 
tho  West  lutlies,  the  chief  part  of  the  time 
with  asmall  sqnadrtm  under  his  orders  fortho 
protection  of  the  Baham.as  until  31st  March 
1813.  Capt.  Moul  )ray,  whose  promotion  to 
post  rank  had  taken  place,   12th   August 

1812,  was  not  again  employed  until  23d 
September  1S44,  whcu  ho  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  Victory,  104,  at  Portsmouth, 
which  he  retained  until  admitted  to  Green- 
wich Hospital,  25th  Jlarch  lS4(i.  He  mnr- 
ried,  14th  Juno  1S12,  EUza  Pellew,  eldest 
daughter  of  A.  N.  Yates,  Esq.,  Naval 
Storekeeper  at  Jamaica,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

MOUBRAY,  Thomas,  entered  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  15th  November  1805,  and  em- 
barked, 23d  December  1808,  as  Midsliipman 
on  board  the  Eoadicea,  38,  Capt.  Jolm 
Heatlcy,  with  whom,  after  serving  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  at  the  Cape  of  G  ood 
Hope,  he  returned  to  England  in  July  1810 
in  the  Raisonnable,  04.  Between  the  latter 
period  and  the  date  of  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  2d  February  1813,  we 
find  him  employed  on  the  Home  Station  in 
the  Tonnant,  80,  Capt.  Sir  John  Gore; 
Elizabeth,'74,  Capt.  Edward  Leveson  G  ower ; 
Royal  William,  flag-shiiJof  Sir  Roger  Curtis ; 
and  Tyrian,  brig,  Capt.  Augustus  Baldwin. 
His   last   appointment  was,   3d  November 

1813,  to  the  Surprise,  38,  Capt.  Sir  Thos.  John 
Cochrane,  in  which  ship  he  beheld  the 
attacks  upon  Washington  and  Baltimore  in 

1814,  and  participated  in  the  operations  on 
the  Coast  of  Georgia.  He  was  placed  on 
half  pay  1st  September  1815. 

MUDIE,  RoBEKT,  sometime  teacher  in 
Pittenweem,  was  a  man  of  extra<irdinary 
genius  and  p<uver.  He  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances acquitted  himself  modestly  and  well. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  private  soldier  in  the 
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Forfar  and  Kincardine  Militia,  and  on  the 
disbanding  of  that  regiment  was  appointed 
one  of  the  principal  teachers  of  the  Dundee 
Academy.  For  many  years  he  filled  that 
important  situation  with  the  highest  accept- 
ability and  public  approval.  While  in  Pit- 
tenweem,  he  executed  some  first-clasa 
drawings.  Hla  view  of  Anstruther  from 
the  BiUowness  was  much  admired.  The 
■writer  remembers  seeing  it  in  the  house  of 
Mrs  John  Chalmers.  Mr  Mudie  was  some 
time  editor  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  and 
afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he  filled 
an  important  literary  situation.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  styled  "The  Maid  of 
Griban,"  8vo.,  1809.  The  following  anec- 
dote, taken  down  from  the  recital  of  a  com- 
rade of  Mr  Mudie,  will  perhaps  be  deemed 
not  unworthy  of  preservation  :—"  In  the 
autumn  of  1803  the  Forfar  and  Kincardine 
Militia — then  an  infantry  regiment  of  about 
1000  strong— e»  route  from  the  south  of 
Scotland  to  Aberdeen,  along  the  coast  road, 
happened  to  perform  the  march  between 
the  towns  of  Montrose  and  Bervie  on  a 
Saturday.  _  The  want  of  the  required  ac- 
commodation in  Bervie  for  so  many  men 
rendered  it  necessary  that  a  considerable 
portion  should  be  billeted  in  the  adjoining 
villages  of  Johnshaven  and  Gourdon,  and 
on  farmers  and  others  on  the  line  of  March. 
In  carrying  out  this  arrangement,  it  so 
happened  that  one  private  soldier  was  bil- 
leted on  a  farmer  or  crofter  of  the  name  of 
Lyall,  on  the  estate  of  East  Mathers,  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  north-west  of  the  village 
of  Johnshaven.  David  Lyall,  guidman  of 
Gateside,  was  a  douce,  respectable  indi- 
vidual, a  worthy  memberj  if  not  an  elder, 
of  the  Secession  Church,  Johnshaven.  His 
wife,  Mrs  Lyall,  inherited  many  of  the  good 
qualities  of  her  worthy  husband,  whom  she 
highly  venerated,  and  pithily  described  as 
being  '  as  guid  a  man  as  ever  lay  at  a 
woman's  side.'  Mrs  LyaU  was  a  rigid 
Seceder,  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  stem  and 
vigorous  in  everything  relating  to  the  kirk 
and  kirk  affairs,  deeply  learned  in  polemical 
disquisitions,  had  a  wondrous  gift  of  gab, 
and  by  no  means  allowed  the  talent  to  lie 
idle  in  a  napkin.  The  soldier  produced  his 
billet,  was  kindly  received,  treated  to  the 
best  as  regarded  bed  and  board,  was  com- 
municjitive,  and  entered  into  aU  the  news  of 
the  day  with  the  worthy  couple.  Every- 
thing ran  smoothly  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, and  an  agreeable  intimacy  seemed  to 
be  established  in  the  family,  but  the  horror 
of  Mrs  Lyall  may  be  conceived,  when  on 
looking  out  in  the  morning  rather  early,  she 
saw  the  soldier  stripped  to  the  shirt,  switch- 
ing, brushing,  and  scrubbing  his  clothes 
on  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  house.  '  Get 
up,  David  Lyall,'  she  said,  '  get  up,  it  ill 
sets  you  to  be  lying  there  snoring  an'  that 
graceless  pagan  brackin'  the  Lord's  day  wi' 
a'  his  might,  at  oor  door.'  David  looked 
up,  anil  quietly  composing  himself  again, 
said,  *  the  Articles  of  War,  guidwife,  the 
Articles  of  War,  ]iuir  cliiel,  he  cauua  help 
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himsel' — he  maun  do  duty  Sunday  as  well 
a«  Saturday.'  The  soldier,  after  cleaning 
his  clothes  and  taking  a  etroU  in  the  ro- 
mantic deU  of  Denfenella  adjoining,  re- 
turned in  time  to  breakfast,  which  was  a 
silent  meal.  With  Mrs  Lyall  there  was 
only  *  mony  a  sad  and  sour  look,'  and  on 
the  table  being  cleared  she  laid,  or  rather 
thrust,  the  big  ha'  bible  immediately  in 
front  of  the  soldier  on  the  table.  '  Well, 
Mistress,'  said  thesoldier,  'what  book  is  this!' 
'  That's  a  bulk,  lad,'  said  the  guidwife, 
'  That  I  muckle  doubt  that  you  and  the 
like  o'  ye  ken  unco  little  about.'  '  Perhaps,' 
was  the  reply,  '  we  shall  see.'  On  opening 
the  book  the  soldier  said,  '  I  have  seen  such 
a  book  before.'  '  Gin  ye've  seen  sic  a  book 
before,'  said  Mrs  LyaU,  '  lat's  hear  gin  ye 
can  read  ony. '  '  I  don't  mind  though  I  do,' 
said  the  soldier,  and  taking  the  bible  he  read 
a  chapter  that  had  been  marked  by  Mrs 
Lyall  as  one  condemnatory  of  his  seeming 
disregard  of  the  Sabbath.  The  reading  of 
the  soldier  was  perfect.  '  There,  lad,'  said 
David  Lyall,  '  ye  read  like  a  minister.' 
'  An'  far  better  than  many  one  o'  them,'  said 
the  Mistress  ;  '  but  gifts  are  no  graces,'  she 
continued,  '  its  nae  the  readin'  nor  the 
hearin'  that  raak's  a  guid  man—  na,  na,  its 
the  right  and  proper  application — the  prac- 
tice that's  the  real  thing.'  David  saw  '  that 
the  Mistress  was  aboot  to  mount  her  fa^ 
vourite  hobby  horse',  and  cut  her  lecture 
short  by  remarking  '  that  it  was  time  to 
make  ready  for  the  kirk. '  '  Aye,  ye'll  gae 
to  the  kirk,'  said  Mrs  Lyall,  an'  tak'  the 
soger  wi'  ye,  and  see  that  ye  fesh  hame  the 


sermon  atween  ye,  as  I  am  no  gaen  mysel' 
the  day.'  The  soldier  acquiesced,  and  on 
their  way  to  church  Mr  Lyall  remarked, 


among  other  things  '  that  the  guidwife  was, 
if  anything,  precise  and  conceited  about 
kirk  matters  an'  keepin'  the  Sabbath  day, 
but  no  that  ill  a  body  fin  fouk  had  the  git 
o'  her  and  latten  gang  a  wee  thing  her  ain 
git.  I  keeps  a  calm  sugh  mysel'  for  the 
sake  o'  peace,  as  her  an'  her  neebor  wife, 
Mrs  Smith,  gudewife  o'  Jackston,  count 
themselves  the  Jachin  an'  Boaz  o'  our 
temple.  Ye'Umind  as  muckle  o'the  sermon 
as  you  can,  as  depend  upon  it  she  will  be 
speerin'.'  The  soldier  said,  '  he  would  do 
his  best  to  satisfy  her  on  that  head.'  The 
Parish  Church  of  Benholm,  as  well  as  the 
Secession  Church  of  Johnshaven,  were  that 
day  iilled  to  overflowing  more  by  red  coats 
than  black.  On  their  return  from  church, 
and  while  dinner  was  discussing,  Mrs  Lyall 
inquired  about  the  text  at  David.  He  told 
her  the  text.  *  A  bonnie  text,'  she  said.  *  Mr 
Harper,'  (the  name  of  the  minister)  '  would 
say  a  hantel  upon  that ;  fu  did  he  lay  out 
his  discourse  ?'  *  Weel,  guidewife,'  said 
David,  '  I  can  tell  ye  little  mair  aboot  it — ye 
may  speir  at  the  soger  there.  I  can  tell  ye 
he  held  the  kilUvine  (pencil)  gaen  to  some 
tune  a'  the  time.'  '  Ye've  taen  a  note  o'  the 
sermon,  lad,'  said  the  Mistress,  '  I  will  see 
it  when  we  get  our  dinner.'  After  dinner, 
and  after  the  soldier  had  read  the  chapter 
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of  which  the  text  formed  part,  in  the  same 
correct  and  eloquent  style  as  he  did  in  the 
morning,  Mrs  Lyall  asked  him  '  to  favour 
her  with  a  sight  of  the  sermon.'  After  ad- 
justing her  siiectacles,  Mrs  Lyall  examined 
with  seeming  seriousness  the  mnnuscript, 
page  after  page,  glancing  a  loolc  now  and 
then  at  the  soldier  and  her  husband,  she 
took  the  specks,  and  handing  back  the 
sheets  to  the  soldier,  said,  '  Weel,  lad,  ye  are 
the  best  reader  that  ever  I  heard,  an'  the 
warst  writer  I  ever  saw  ;  there  is  nothing 
there  but  dotes  an'  strokes  an'  tirUewhirhes, 
1  canna  mak'  a  word  o'  sense  o't,  ye've  sadly 
neglected  yir  handwrite— sadly.'  'That 
may  be,'  replied  the  soldier,  *  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  the  sermon's  aU  there.'  'Ye  can 
read  it  yoursel'  then,'  said  the  guidwife. 
The  soldier  took  the  manuscript  and  read  or 
rather  re-delivered  the  sermon,  each  head 
and  particular,  word  for  word  as  Mr  Harper 
had  given  it.  When  he  had  concluded  it, 
David  Lyall,  looking  triumphantly  at  the 
Mistress,  said,  '  Weel,  gudewife,ye'vegotten 
the  sermon  to  Amen.  Fat  think  ye  o'  that  ?' 
She  sat  in  silent  amazement  for  a  consider- 
able time,  at  length  ejaculated,  '  Fat  do  I 
think  o'  that?  Fa'  wadna  think  o'  that  ?  I 
may  just  say  this,  that  1  never  believed 
before  that  a  red  coat  had  sae  muckle  grace 
about  it,  but  I've  been  thinkin',  lad,  that  ye 
are  no  a  soger — at  ony  rate  if  ye  are  ane  ye 
could  be  something  else  —I'm  doon  sure  o' 
that.'  The  soldier  stated  that  he  was  only 
a  private  soldier,  that  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  what  he  had  done,  that  all 
or  nearly  all  the  men  in  his  regiment  could 
just  do  the  same  thing,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  better  scholars  than  he  pretended 
to  be  ;  and  taking  from  his  knapsack  a  copy 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  laid  it  before 
her  saying,  '  That  as  she  had  been  so  kind 
as  allow  him  to  read  in  her  Bible,  he  would 
favour  her  with  a  look  of  his,  and  hoped 
that  she  would  now  in  turn  read  for  his 
edification.'  Mrs  Lyall  examined  the  volume 
with  deep  attention  for  some  time,  and 
shaking  her  head,  s.aid,  '  Na,  na,  lad,  they 
maun  be  deeper  book-learned  than  me  that 
read  that  book — yer  far  ayont  my  thumb.' 
He  told  her  what  book  it  was,  employed  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  th.at  Sabbath  in 
reading,  expounding,  and  giving  literal 
translations  of  many  of  the  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  that  seemed  doubtful  or 
difficult  to  Mrs  Lyall.  She  found  the  soldier 
equally  conversant  with  all  her  theological 
authors  —  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Brown,  and 
Boston,  were  at  his  finger-ends ;  the  origm 
and  history,  as  well  as  the  fathers,  of  the 
Secession  Church  were  nothing  new  to  him. 
The  soldier  conducted  family  worship  that 
evening  in  a  solemn  and  becoming  manner 
for  David  Lyall.  On  resuming  his  march 
in  the  morning  he  was  urgently  pressed  by 
Mrs  Lyall  to  accept  of  some  of  her  country 
cheer,  such  as  cheese  or  butter ;  in  fact,  she 
would  have  filled  his  knapsack.  A  complete 
revolution  had  been  effected  in  her  opinion 
regarding  the  moral,  religious,  and  intel- 


lectual qualities  of  soldiers.  '  I  aye  took 
them  for  an  ignor.int,  graceless  pack,  the 
affscourings  o'  creation,  but  I  now  see  that 
I  have  been  far  mistane  ;'  and  imtil  the  day 
of  her  death,  which  happened  many  years 
afterwards,  she  would  tolerate  no  insinua- 
tion in  her  presence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
profession.  When  such  was  attempted  in 
her  hearing,  she  instantly  kindled  up  with 
— '  Awa  wi'  yer  lies  an'  yer  havers,  I'U  hear 
pane  o'  them ;  there  shall  nae  child  speak 
ill  o' sogers  in  my  presence,  na,  na.  Mony's 
the  minister  that  I  hae  seen  in  my  house — 
some  better,  some  waur — but  nane  o'  them 
had  either  the  wisdom,  the  learning,  the 
ready  unction  of  a  gallant  single  soger.' 
The  name  of  'the  gallant  single  soger'  was 
Robert  Mudie. "  Mr  Mudie  afforded  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  triumph  of  persever- 
ance and  genius  over  obscurity  of  birth  and 
indigency  of  circumstances. 

MUIK,  Rev.  William,  minister  of  the 
first  charge  of  Dysart.  This  amiable  clergy- 
man was  born  in  the  year  1793.  Having 
received  an  education  to  qualify  him  for  his 
sacred  profession,  he  was  duly  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  In  1839  he  was  ordained 
minister  at  Dysart,  and  discharged  his  re- 
sponsible duties  there,  for  upwards  of  25 
years,  with  much  acceptance.  On  Thursday, 
the  8th  of  December  1864,  the  rev.  gentle- 
man, being  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health  and  spirits,  visited  several  of  his 
people  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  parLsh,  whose 
dangerous  maladies  had  enhsted  his  sym- 
pathies, and  whose  spiritual  welfare  he 
wonld  not  overlook.  After  family  prayers 
the  same  evening  his  household  had  retired  ; 
and  Mrs  Muir,  seeing  nothing  beyond  his 
usual  manner,  left  the  apartment  also.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  heard  a  heavy  fall  on  the 
floor  beneath,  and  hurried  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  found  him  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
near  the  sideboard,  whither,  it  is  conjectured, 
he  had  gone  to  procure  a  glass  of  water 
which  was  there  standing.  He  was  breath- 
ing, but  quite  unable  to  reply  .articulately  to 
her  appeals  ;  and  after  calling  his  medical 
attendant,  who  visited  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, he  breathed  his  last  before  his  arrival, 
in  the  same  calm  and  tranquil  mood  in 
which  he  lived.  His  charities  to  the  deserv- 
ing poor  were,  if  not  of  large  amount,  yet 
compensated  by  being  very  numerous  and 
diffused,  and  many  of  them  may  linger  in 
affection  over  the  many  kind,  meek  words 
he  so  often  dropped  into  their  ears  at  season- 
able times.  His  memory  will  be  cherished 
by  a  sorrowing  population  for  long,   and 


colleague  on  terms  of  the  utmost  affection 
and  harmony,  and  with  the  session  and 
parishioners  in  love  and  unison  ;  and  the 
deepest  sympathy  was  felt  by  all  for  his 
sorrowing  and  bereaved  family.  Mr  Muir 
was  a  great  antiquarian,  and  for  many  years 
he  took  pleasure  in  accumulating  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  coin.ago  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  im- 
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parting  to  others  the  information  he  had 
been  at  so  much  labour  to  acquire.  As  a 
lecturer  on  this  subject,  his  efforts  were  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  country.  Mr 
Muir  was  in  the  71at  year  of  his  age,  and 
26th  of  his  ministry. 

MURRAY,  William  David,  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  The  Family  of.— Sir  William 
Murray  of  Tullibardine  died  about  the  year 
1511,  leaving,  with  other  issue,  William, 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Atholl,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  James  Barclay  of 
Balvaird,  by  whom  he  acquired  the  estates 
of  Arngask,  Balvaird,  Kippo,  &c.,  .and  was 
succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Sir  David  Mur- 
ray of  Balvaird,  Arngask,  &c. ,  who  married 
Janet,  sister  of  John,  fifth  Lord  Lindsay, 
and  had  issue.  Sir  David  died  in  1550,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  sou,  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Br.lvaitd,  who  left,  by  his  second 
wife.  Lady  Janet  Graham,  fourth  daughter 
of  William,  second  Earl  of  Montrose,  four 
eons.  He  was  succeeded  l>y  his  eldest  son. 
Sir  Andrew,  who  married  Marg.iret,  d.augh- 
ter  of  John  Crichton  of  Stratliard,  by  whom_ 
he  had  issue,  of  whom  Sir  Andrew,  the' 
eldest,  succeeded,  but,  dj'ing  without  issue 
in  1(524,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Sir 
David  Murray  of  Gospertie.  This  gentle- 
man, who  was  cup-be.arer  to  James  VI., 
becoming  a  great  favourite  with  that  mon- 
arch (having  been  instrument.al  in  saving 
his  Uie  from  the  attempt  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie  and  his  brother,  Sir  Ruthven,  in  the 
town  of  Perth,  5th  August  1000),  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Englam',  and  w.as  cre.ated 
Lord  Scone,  7th  April  1()0.5,  having  previ- 
ously received  a  grant  of  the  wlmle  A,bbey 
of  Scone,  of  which  the  Eari  of  Govwie  had 
i-een  commendatnr.  His  lordship  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Viscounty  of  Stormont,  lOth 
August  1021 ;  and,  having  no  issue,  ob- 
tained a  reversion.ary  clause  in  the  iiatent, 
conferring  the  honours  upon  Sir  jlungu 
Murray  of  Drumcairn  and  several  of  bis 
kinsmen.  His  lordship  died  27th  August 
1631,  and  was  buried  at  Scone,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  His  honours  devolved,  .according 
to  the  extended  limitation,  upon  Sir  Mungo 
Murray  of  Drumcairn,  as  second  viscount. 
This  nobleman  married  Anne,  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Balvaird,  and 
niece  of  his  predecessor ;  but,  dying  without 
issue  in  1G42,  the  honours  of  Stormont,  by 
virtue  also  of  the  entail,  descended  to  James 
Murray,  second  Earl  of  Ann.andale,  as  third 
Viscount  Stormont ;  at  whose  decease, 
without  issue,  however,  in  1658,  the  Vis- 
county of  Stormont  and  Barony  of  Scone 
devolved  upon  David  Murr.ay,  second  Lord 
Balvaird,  as  fourth  Viscoinit.  This  noble- 
man married  Elizabeth,  eldest  dauglittr  of 
James,  Earl  of  Southesk,  and  widow  of  the 
aforesaid  J.ames,  Earl  of  Annandale,  and 
was  succeeded,  at  his  decease  in  1068,  by 
his  son,  David,  fifth  Viscount  Stormont, 
.and  thir.l  Lord  B.alvaird.     Tliis  nobleman 
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Scott,  Esq.  of  Scotstarvit,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  He  died  in 
1731,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
David,  sixth  Viscount  Stormont,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1723,  Anne,  only  daughter  .and  heir- 
ess of  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Inneryntie,  by 
whom  he  had  issue.  He  died  in  1748,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  David, 
seventh  Viscount  Stormont,  K.T.,  bom  9th 
October  1727  ;  who  married,  first,  in  1759, 
Henrietta  Frederica,  daughter  of  Henry, 
CountBunau,  iirivy-couucillor  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony.  He  niiirried,  secondly,  in  1776, 
Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Charles,  ninth 
Lord  Cathcart  (which  lady  succeeded  as 
Countess  of  Mansfield).  By  this  lady  the 
Earl  had  issue.  He  died  1st  September 
1796  (h.aving  in  1703  inherited  the  earldom 
of  M.ansfield  upon  the  decease  of  his  uncle, 
of  whom  here.after,  in  a  sep.arate  life),  and 
was  succeeded  \<y  his  sou  ^Villiam,  thu-d 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  eighth  Viscount 
Stormont,  born  7th  M.arch  1777  ;  maiTied, 
16th  September  1797,  Frederica,  daughter 
of  William  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  had  issue.  The  E.arl,  who  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Clackmannan, 
died  18th  Feb.  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son, 

MURRAY,  William  David,  E.arl  of 
M,ansfield,  Viscoimt  Stormont,  Lord  Scone, 
&c..  Heritable  Keeper  of  the  Palace  of 
SconCy  bom  1806 ;  succeeded  his  father  in 
1840.  Married,  1829,  Miss  EUison  (died 
1837).  Issue— La*ly  Louisa,  born  1830, 
married,  1851,  Hon.  Geo.  Edwin  L.oacelles, 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood  ;  Vis- 
count Stormont,  bom  1835.  The  Earl's 
brothers  .and  sisters  are — Charles  John  (mar- 
ried Miss  Anson,  daughter  of  the  late  Vis- 
count Ansou,  .and  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
Helil),  and  David  Henry,  Captain,  Scots 
Fusilier  Gu.ards  (married,  1840,  Miss  Grant, 
daughter  of  John  Gr.ant,  Esf[.  of  Kilgraston) ; 
L.ad'ies  Elizaljetli,  Car.iUnt',  Georgina,  and 
Kmily  il.ary  (who  lu.irried,  1><3'.I,  Captain 
F.  H.  a.  Seymour,  Scots  Fusilier  (iiiards). 

MURR-VY,  William, Hrst  Kariof  Mans- 
field, a  celebrated  lawyer  and  statesman, 
the  fourth  son  of  David,  fifth  Viscount 
Stormont,  was  bom  at  Perth,  March  2, 
1705.  He  was  removed  to  London  in  1708, 
and  in  1719  was  admitted  a  King's  Scholar 
at  Westminster  School.  In  June  1723  he 
w.as  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  at- 
tainments. In  1730  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  some 
time  on  the  Continent.  Having  become  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Michaelmas  term  1731.  His 
abilities  were  first  displayed  in  appeal  cases 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  gradually 
ruse  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  1736 
be  was  eiupliiyed  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Lord  Provost  .and  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  to  oppose  in  Parliament  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  wliich  after- 
wards, in  a  modified  foruj,  passed  into  a  law 
against  them,  on  account  of  the  Porteoua 
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riots.  For  hia  exertions  on  this  occasion, 
he  w.os  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Edinbui-gh  in  a  golii  box.  In  Nov. 
1742  he  w.as  ajipointed  Solicitor-General  in 
the  room  of  Sir  John  .Strange,  "wlio  had  re- 
signed. Aljout  the  same  time  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  Eoroughbridge  in  Yorkshire.  His 
eloquence  anil  legal  knowledge  soon  ren- 
dered him  very  powerful  in  debate,  and  as 
he  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  ministry,  he  was  frecjuently 
opposed  to  Pitt,  afterwards  Eai-1  of  Chatham  ; 
these  two  being  considereil  the  best  speakers 
of  their  respective  p.arties.  In  March  1740 
he  was  apiiointed  one  of  the  managers  for 
the  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  the 
candour  and  abiUty  which  he  displayed  on 
the  occasion  received  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  prisoner  himself,  as  well  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Talbot,  who  presided  on  the  trial. 
In  1754  Mr  Murray  succeeded  Sir  Dudley 
Eyder  as  Attorney-General,  and  on  the 
death  of  that  eminent  lawyer,  in  Nov.  1756, 
he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Immediately  after  he  was  created 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
He  was  also,  at  the  s.ame  time,  sworn  a 
member  of  Privy  Council,  and,  contrary  to 
general  custom,  became  a  member  of  the 
Ciibinet.  During  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
ministry  in  1757,  his  loi-dship  held,  for  a  few 
months,  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  during  that  period  he  effected 
a  co.aUtion  of  parties,  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  administration  of  his  rival 
Pitt.  The  s.ame  year,  on  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Hard  wicke,  he  declined  the  offer  of  the 
Great  Se.al,  which  he  did  twice  afterwards. 
During  the  Rockingham  administration  in 
1765,  Lord  Mansfield  acted  for  a  short  time 
with  the  Opposition,  especially  as  regards 
the  bill  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act.  As  a 
judge  his  conduct  was  visited  with  the  severe 
animadversions  of  Junius,  and  made  the 
subject  of  much  unmerited  attack  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  uniformly 
a  friend  to  religious  toler.ation,  and  on  vari- 
ous occasions  set  himself  against  vex.atious 
prosecutions  founded  upon  oppressive  laws. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  incurred  much  popu- 
lar odium  by  maintaming  that,  in  cases  of 
libel,  the  jury  were  only  judges  of  the  fact 
of  publication,  and  h.ad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  law,  as  to  libel  or  not.  This  was  par- 
ticularly shown  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of 
the  publishers  of  Junius'  letter  to  the  king. 
In  October  1776  he  was  .advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  earl  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  with  remainder  to  the  Stormont 
family,  as  he  had  no  issue  of  his  own. 
During  the  famous  London  riots  of  June 
1780,  his  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  was 
attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  the  mob,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  voted  in  favour  of 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  C'athoUcs, 
and  all  his  furniture,  pictures,  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  v.aluables,  were  entirely 
consumed.     Hia  lordship  himself,  it  is  said, 


made  his  escape  in  disguise,  before  the 
flames  burst  out.  He  declined  the  offer  of 
compensation  from  Government  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  property.  The  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  him,  June  3,  1788,  to  resign 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  which  ho  had 
filled  with  distinguished  reputation  for  32 
years.^  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  iirinci pally  at  his  seat  at  Caen 
Wood,  near  Hampstead.  He  died  March 
20,  1793,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  earldom,  which  was  granted 
.again  by  a  new  patent  in  July  1792,  de- 
scended to  his  nephew.  Viscount  Stormont. 
A  life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  by  HoUiday,  wjis 
published  in  1797,  and  another,  by  Thomas 
Roscoe,  appeared  in  "  The  Lives  of  British 
Lawyers, "  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia. 

MURRAY,  W.  H.,  sometime  editor  of 
the  Daili/  Sxpress  Edinburgh  Newspaper, 
died  at  Cupar,  at  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law  Mr  Charles  Duncan,  on  the  1st  of  Aug. 
1S58.  Mr  Murray  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  a  self-educated  man.  He 
was  indebted,  indeed,  to  the  schoolmaster 
for  the  rudiments  of  education  ;  but  these 
rudiments  were  in  his  case  of  the  simplest 
kind.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  he  ac- 
quired at  the  school ;  but  it  was  only  after 
he  had  commenced  his  early  apprenticeship 
to  the  shoemaking  tr.ade  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  his  education,  and  when 
he  discovered  the  purposes  which  reading 
.and  writing  might  be  m.ade  to  subserve.  Ho 
must,  indeed,  have  been  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
n.ary  t.alents,  when  in  such  a  comparatively 
shfirt  period  of  time  he  had  qualified  him- 
self to  be  the  conductm-  of  a  d.aily  newspaper, 
le  of  the  most  difficult  and  laborious  tasks 
hich  can  be  .assigned  to  any  man.  Our 
correspondent  has  referred  to  the  weekly 
njirratives  of  news  wi-itten  by  Mr  Murray 
for  the  Edinlmrjh  Guardian.  Never  were 
there  better  summary  articles.  Even  the 
London  weeklies— got  up  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Guardian,  and  having  the  highest 
liter.ary  talent  at  comm.and— have  never 
contained  more  racy  and  vigorous  writing 
than  the  n.ai-rative  wTitten  week  after  week 
by  Mr  Murray.  The  editor  of  the  Gioardia  n, 
Mr  Finlay,  at  a  very  early  period  cf  hia 
.acquaintanceship  with  Mr  Murray,  recog- 
nised his  great  ability ;  and  we  hapjien 
to  know  thiit  to  the  very  last  moment  of 
their  joint  connection  with  that  paper, 
although  some  mutual  misunderstanding 
had  chilled  the  cordiality  of  their  inter- 
course, Mr  Finlay  entertained  the  very 
highest  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the 
deceased  gentleman,  and  w.as  demonstrative 
in  his  praises  of  them.  Under  Mr  Murray's 
man.agement  the  Baili/  Express  was  imme- 
diately recognised,  both  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  general  public,  as  a  special  power 
amongst  Scottish  newspapers.  The  sub-edi- 
torial  department  was  admirably  conducted 
by  Mr  Wylie,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
Laborious  of  sub-editors,  and  Mr  JNIurray 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  editorial 
columns.  We  frequently  disagreed  with  the 
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Express  on  public  questions  and  with  the 
estimate  given  in  it  of  public  men.  We 
have  protested  against  the  spirit  in  which 
some  of  the  leading  articles  seemed 
written,  but  the  ability,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  downright  independence  dis- 
played in  the  articles  were  such  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  respect  of  aU  right-thinking  men. 
Had  Mr  Murray  been  spared  he  would  have 
risen  to  a  high  eminence  in  his  profession, 
for  what  he  had  already  achieved  was  more 
promise  than  the  real  friutage  of  his  genius. 
He  waa  a  truly  conscientious  writer,  the 
editor's  desk  being  with  him  a-s  sacred  a 
place,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the  pulpit  itself ; 
and  the  public,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  have  lost  a  servant  whom,  at  a 
time  when  there  are  so  many  moral,  social, 
and  poUtical  questions  requiring  to  be  fear- 
lessly, intelligently,  and  vigorously  dis- 
cussed, they  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

MURRAY,  William,  Esq.,  of  Hender- 
land,  succeeded  a  few  years  ago  to  the  estate 
of  Kinkell,  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrews,  as 
the  heir  and  representative  of  his  uncle,  the 
late  General  Ramsay.  As  a '  public  cha- 
racter Mr  Murray  was  distinguished  for  his 
active  but  unobtrusive  benovelence ;  and  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  forwarding  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  those  schemes  which  he  believed 
calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of 
his  countrymen.  He  occasionally  acted  as 
a  Parliamentary  Commissioner,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  who  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
burghs  for  the  Reform  Act,  the  other  two 
being  General  Sir  J.  H.  Dabymple  (now 
Lord  Stair),  and  Capt.  Pringle.  The  man- 
ner in  which  that  duty  was  executed  left  no 
room  for  future  cavil,  and  the  reports  on 
each  of  the  burghs,  we  understand,  were 
adopted  without  alteration  or  amendment. 
Mr  Murray  died  at  Strachan  Park,  Loch 
Fine,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  The 
following  genial  tribute  to  hia  memory  we 
quote  from  the  Scotsman  :— "  It  would  by  no 
means  be  in  harmony  with  his  own  simple 
and  unostentatious  character  that  Mr  Mur- 
ray should  be  made  the  object  of  a  public 
eulogium.  His  character  was  eminently 
simple,  manly,  and  upright.  Those  who 
had  the  means  of  noticing  hia  abilities  knew 
that  they  were  very  great.  'He  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.'  He  was 
a  colloquial  master  of  French — no  light 
acquisition — and  there  were  few  matters 
connected  with  literature  and  art  in  which 
both  hia  tastes  and  bis  accomplishments 
were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  But  no  man 
ever  showed  gre.ater  indifference  towards 
publicity  or  common  fame.  Not  that  his 
qualities  were  so  obscure  before  the  world 
as  to  require  our  testimony  to  make  them 
known.  From  his  early  youth  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  intimacy  of  the  foremost 
men  of  his  age,  and  thus  a  wide  circle  of 
those  whose  votes  are  the  most  potent  in 
the  social  world  long  ago  pronounced  the 
judgment  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
mark.     Mr  Murray  became  a  member  of 


the  English  bar,  where,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  his  friends,  he  might  have  won 
the  emoluments  and  distinctions  of  the  pro- 
fessor had  he  either  required  or  chosen  to 
compete  for  them.  This  indifference  to  the 
usual  objects  of  ambition,  which  might  have 
made  an  inferior  man  insignificant,  invested 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  sort  of  proud  simpli- 
city. He  stoodinthe  position  of  desiringno- 
thingthat  the  world  could  give  him,  whether 
it  were  the  fruit  of  the  Sovereign's  patronage 
or  of  the  multitude's  applause.  Thus  there 
were  few  so  high  in  rank  and  wealth  as  to 
feel  that  Mr  Murray  waa  not  above  them 
in  independence  of  position,  and  thence  it 
often  occurred  that  very  eminent  persons 
trusted  him  with  their  affairs  ;  he  was  im- 
pUcitly  relied  on  when  there  were  matters  of 
dehcacy  or  difficulty  to  be  adjusted.  Mr 
Murray  early  joined  the  Liberal  party,  and 
never  swerved  from  it,  so  that  in  the  latter 
days  he  was  one  of  that  small  band— now, 
alas,  so  very  small — who,  having  stood  by 
their  party  in  its  day  s  of  danger  and  adversity, 
know  its  colours  better  than  some  of  those 
who  have  belonged  to  it  only  during  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity.  As  to  private  cha- 
racter—one would  have  as  soon  thought  of 
doubting  a  demonstration  in  geometry  as  of 
doubting  hia  integrity,  and  hia  acta  of  libe- 
rality and  charity  were,  as  the  pubUc  of 
Edinburgh  weU  knew,  nemerous  and  muni- 
ficent." 

MURRAY,  William,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish actor,  made  his  first  appearance  in  his 
19th  year,  .it  Covent  Garden,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr  Kemble ;  soon  after  he  settled 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  forty -two 
years  as  actor  and  lessee,  and  during  that 
period,  besides  his  professional  fame,  he  en- 
gaged the  respect  of  the  citizens  and  the 
particular  friendship  of  Scott,  Allan,  Wilson, 
Jefirey,  and  other  leading  literati  of 
Modem  Athens.  Mr  Murray  was  one 
of  the  most  versatile  actors  ever  on  the 
atage  ;  and  there  were  few  who  could  take 
successfully  so  vride  a  range  of  characters. 
Hia  addresses  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  theatrical  season  were  master- 
pieces of  wit  and  humour.  Mr  Murray, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  removed 
to  St  Andrews,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  there  in  1852.  A 
handsome  tombstone  was  erected  in  the  St 
Andrews  .bur;^ng  ground  over  Mr  Mur- 
ray's grave,  with  the  following  inscription — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  WiUiam  Henry 
Wood  Murray,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Murray  of  Broughton,  who  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  was  the  talented  and  highly- 
respected  manager  of  the  Theatres  Roy.al 
and  Adelphi,  Edinburgh — born  26th  Aug. 
1790,  died    5th  May  1852.     Requiescat  in 

MURRAY,  The  Right  Hon.  Lieut. 
General  SiR  George,  was  born  in  1772, 
and  w.os  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Mur- 
ray, Bart.,  by  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Cromartie.  -  This  gentleman  is 
connected  with  Fife   by  his  marriage  with 
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the  widow  of  Sir  James  Erskine,  Bart,  of 
Torriehouse.  Sir  George  Murray  entered 
the  army  in  1789,  his  first  commission  being 
dated  March  12th  in  that  year,  and  his 
others  as  follows  .-—Lieutenant  and  Captain, 
Jan.  IG,  1701 ;  Captain  and  Lioutenant- 
Colonel,  Aug  5,  1799  ;  Colonel,  March  9, 
1809;  Major-General,  Jan.  1,  1812;  Lieu- 
teuant-General,  May  27, 1825 ;  Genera!,  No- 
vember 23, 1841 ;  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  42d 
Highlanders,  1823 ;  Colonel  of  the  Ist  Royals, 
liecember  29,  1843  ;  Governor  of  Sandhurst 
College,  from  1818  to  1824;  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  of  the  Ordnance,  from  1824  to  1S25  ;  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  from  1825  to 
1828  ;  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  in 
1834-1835 ;  re-appointed  to  the  office  in  1841 ; 
and  Governor  of  Fort-George,  or  Inverness, 
from  1829  to  1840.  At  the  period  of  Sir 
George  Murray's  entry  into  the  army,  the 
French  Revolution  had  commenced,  but  it 
was  not  till  a  few  years  later,  when  France 
had  declared  war  with  all  the  monarchies  of 
the  world,  that  England  entered  into  the 
war,  of  which  the  duration  and  the  results 
were  so  little  foreseen  by  either  of  the  Powers 
engaged.  In  one  of  the  earliest  movements 
of  that  war  was  Sir  George  Murray  actively 
and  prominently  engaged.  We  may  first 
mention  the  campaign  in  Holland  in  1793- 
94,  where  he  served  with  the  Third  Guards, 
and  was  present  at  the  affair  of  St  Arnaud, 
battle  of  Farnans,  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
attack  of  Lincelles,  investment  of  Dunkirk, 
attack  of  Lannoy,  and  also  acted  in  the  re- 
treat through  Holland  and  Germ.iny.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Alexander  Campbell,  on  the 
staff  of  Lord  Moira's  army.  In  this  year 
he  also  sailed  in  the  expedition  intended  for 
Quiberon,  and  in  that  for  the  West  Indies 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  In  1799  he 
accompanied  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Holland,  being  employed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Quarter-Master-Goneral,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  action,  near  the  Helder.  When  the 
French  invasion  of  Egypt  called  our  arms 
into  that  part  of  the  world.  Sir  G.  Murray 
accompanied  the  force  under  Abercromby, 
and  was  present  in  most  of  the  actions,  in- 
cluding that  on  the  landing,  those  of  the 
13th  and  21st  March,  siege  of  Rosetta, 
action  of  Rha  Marie,  and  investments  of 
Grand  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  In  1805  he 
served  on  the  expedition  to  Hanover.  In 
1807  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Quarter-Master-General's  department  on 
the  expedition  to  Stralsund,  and  after- 
wards to  Copenhagen.  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula ;  he  shared  in  the  re- 
treat on  Corunna  and  the  battle  under  the 
walls  of  that  town.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Vimiera  and  the  actions  at  Lugo 
and  Villa  Franca.  Among  the  multitude 
of  actions  in  which  he  bore  a  part  during 
the  ne.xt  few  years,  we  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  Oporto,  Douro,  Talavera, 
Busaco,  Fuentos  d'Onor,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Nive,  Orthes,  emd  Toulouse,  which 
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will  testify  to  the  nature  of  the  military 
career  of  Sir  G.  Murray.  For  these  distin- 
guished services  he  was  created  a  G.C.B.  in 
1813,  and  a  G.C.H.  in  181(5;  and  for  the 
different  Spanish  actions  in  which  he  w.aa 
engaged  he  received  a  cross  and  side 
clasps.  From  1818  to  1824  he  was  Go- 
vernor of  Sandhurst  College.  Like  hia 
great  Commander,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
peace  left  him  at  leisure  to  devote  himself 
to  the  civil  service  of  his  country.  He  waa 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  dur- 
ing the  years  1824  and  1825 ;  and  from  the 
latter  year  till  1828  he  was  commamler  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland.  We  next  find  hira  in  a 
more  prominent  position  as  Colonial  Seore- 
t.ary.  This  office  he  held  from  1828  to  1830. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Wellington  Administra- 
tion he  followed  his  party,  and  continued 
unemployed  till  1834,  when  he  was  made 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  a  post 
which  he  did  not  long  hold,  being  succeeded 
in  1835  by  Lord  Vivian,  an  old  companion 
in  arms,  though  an  opponent  in  politics. 
The  return  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
power  in  1841,  again  made  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
he  continued  to  act  as  such  up  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  John  Russell.  It  is  understood 
that  Sir  George  Murray,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
it  is  stated,  requested  the  gallant  general  to 
formally  retain  the  office  owing  to  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  his  cabinet.  For 
eight  years,  namely,  1824  to  1832,  Sir  George 
represented  his  native  county,  Perth,  in  Par- 
liament. He  was  also  elected  in  1834,  but 
in  1837  his  connection  with  the  county 
ceased.  On  the  occasion  of  the  general 
election,  in  the  latter  year,  he  contested 
Westminster,  but  was  left  in  a  consider- 
able minority.  In  1841  he  contested  Man- 
chester, and  was  also  defeated;  and,  not 
succeeding  in  finding  a  seat  elsewhere,  he 
was  obliged  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hia 
department  without  one.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance' of  Sir  George  Murray,  when  in 
the  enjoyment  of  heaJth,  was  distinguished 
by  that  bearing  in  character  which  bespeaks 
the  soldier  as  well  as  the  gentleman.  He 
was  above  the  middle  height,  and  notwith- 
standing the  wear  and  tear  of  his  active  life, 
looked  much  younger  than  he  really  was. 
Lengthened  illness,  however,  wrought  a  re- 
markable change.  His  hitherto  noble  form 
was  fearfully  emaciated,  and  it  came  pain- 
fully evident  to  his  friends  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him.  Sir  George  died  on 
the  28th  July  1846.  Mrs  Boyce,  his  daughter, 
and  Captain  Boyce  were  with  him  at  the 
last  moment. 

MURRAY,  MRi3  Catherine,  relict  of 
Robert  Murray,  Esquire,  sometime  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Crail,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Bell,  _  Esquire,  of  Bonnyton  and 
Kilduncan,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsbarns, 
and  was  born  at  Bonnyton  in  1761.  She 
received  her  early  education  at  the  parish 
school,  and  told  the  following  anecdote  o£ 
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her  Bchool-days,  in  after  life,  with  great  glee. 
The  spelling-book  was  not  in  use  in  schools 
in  those  days,  and  only  one  scholar  besides 
herself  were  learnt  to  spell.  The  other 
favoured  individual  was  John  Carstorphin, 
who  was  taught  that  art  because  he  was  the 
son  of  a  landed  proprietor,  and  was  himself 
to  become  a  laird.  Mrs  Murray  recollected 
not  only  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  also 
of  that  in  America,  and  told  another  curious 
anecdote  in  connection  with  the  latter  event : 
— A  poor  man,  who  supported  himself  by 
making  and  selling  broom  besoms  and 
heather  ranges,  called  at  the  door  one  day. 
Boon  after  the  commoncement  of  hostilities 
with  America,  and  asked  Mrs  Murray  to  buy 
a  heather  range.  The  price  of  this  article 
was  a  halfpenny,  but  the  seller  now  sought  a 
penny  for  it.  On  being  asked  the  reason  why 
he  had  raised  the  price  to  double  what  it 
was  formally,  he  replied,  "Ou,  ye  ken  its  on 
account  o'  the  Ameerican  war."  Mrs  Mur- 
ray was  a  universal  favourite  with  old  and 
young.  Her  personal  attractions,  her  kind 
and  amiable  disposition,  her  excellent  prin- 
ciples, and  clear,  good  sense,  rendered  her 


of  August  1862,  aged  101  years. 

MURRAY,  of  Clermont,  The  Family 
or. — This  is  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Murray  of  Blackbarony,  springing  from 
Sir  William  Murray,  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bhickbarcny 
(who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary). 
This  gentleman  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  James  VI.,  and 
having  acquired  the  lands  of  Clermont, 
County  of  Fife,  thence  assumed  his  designa- 
tion. He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Dundas  of  Arniston,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son,  WiUiam  Murray,  Esq.  of  Cler- 
mont, who  was  created  a  Baronet  of  Kova 
Scotia,  1st  July  1626.  Sir  WiUiam  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  William,  first  Earl  of 
Stirling,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  and 
was  succeeded  at  his  decease  by  the  eldest. 
Sir  William  of  Newton,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  surviving  son.  Sir  WilUam. 
This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son  Sir  William,  at  whose  death,  without 
issue,  the  title  devolved  upon  his  kinsman. 
Sir  James  (grandson  of  the  first  baronet, 
through  his  youngest  son,  James  Murray, 
Esq.,  and  his  vriJfe,  Magdalene,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Johnston  of  Polton).  This 
gentleman,  who  was  Receiver-General  of  the 
Customs  of  Scotland,  married  Marion, 
daughter  of  James  Nairn,  Esq.  ;  but  dying 
without  issue  in  Feb.  1769,  the  title  devolved 
upon  his  nephew.  Sir  Robert  (son  of  Colonel 
WilUam  Murray  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
Hosea  Kewman,  Esq).  This  gentleman 
married,  first,  .Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
fourth  Lord  Elibank,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  James,  and  a  daughter.  He  married, 
secondly,  Susan,  daughter  of  John  Kenton, 
Esq.  of  Lamerton,  and  by  that  lady  bad, 
with  five  daughters,  two  sons,  John,  his 
successor  as  eighth  baronet,  and  WilUam, 
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in  holy  orders,  who  succeeded  as  ninth 
baronet.  Sir  Robert  died  in  177J ,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Sir  James,  as 
seventh  baronet,  a  distinguished  miUtary 
officer  during  the  first  American  war,  and 
Adjutant-General  of  the  forces  serving  upon 
the  Continent  in  1793.  He  married,  in 
1794,  the  Right  Hon.  Henrietta,  Baroness 


Sir  James  subsequently  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War,  was  Col.  of  the  18th  Foot, 
and  a  general  officer  in  the  army.  He  died 
26th  April  1811  (his  lady  having  predeceased 
him),  and  leaving  no  issue,  the  title  and 
family  estates  devolved  upon  his  half-brother, 
Sir  John,  as  eighth  baronet,  a  heutenant- 
general  in  the  army,  and  Col.  of  the  56th 
Regiment  of  Foot.  He  married,  in  August 
1807,  Anne  EUzabeth  Cholmondeley,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Constantine  John, 
second  Lord  Malgrave  ;  but  dying  without 
issue,  in  1827,  the  title  devolved  upon  his 
only  brother,  the  Rev.  Sir  WiUiam,  as  ninth 
baronet,  who  married,  in  1809,  Esther  Jane 
Gaytin,  and  had  issue.  Sir  William  died 
14th  May  1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
elder  son.  Sir  James  Pulteney,  as  tenth 
baronet,  who  died  unmarried  in  1843,  when 
the  honours  devolved  on  his  brother.  Sir 
Robert,  as  eleventh  baronet ;  bom  Feb.  1, 
1815  ;  succeeded  his  brother,  22d  February 
1843 ;  married,  21st  August  1839,  Susan 
Catherine  Saunders,  widow  of  Adolphus 
Cottiu  Murray,  Esq.,  and  danghter  and 
heiress  of  the  late  John  Murray,  Esq.  of 
Ardeley  Bury,  Herts,  UneaUy  descended 
from  Sir  WiUiam  Murray  (father  of  the 
first  Earl  of  TulUbardine),  by  the  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart,  his  wife,  and  has  issue, 
William  Robert,  born,  19th  October  1840, 
and  EmUy  Mary. 
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NAIRNE,  of  East  Newton  Rires,  The 
Family  of.— The  first  of  this  family,  was 
Simon  Nairne,  probably  of  the  Nairnes  of 
Sandford.  Thnnigh  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  WiUiam  Kemback  or  Parle, 
then  tacksman  of  the  King's  Courts  of  New- 
ton Rires,lhe  succeeded  to  this  property,  and 
obtained  a  charter  of  feu  farm  in  1526. 
Simon  died  in  15.52,  leaving  by  his  wife, 
EUzabeth  Auohmutie,  three  sons,  James, 
David,  and  Peter.  James  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  married,  and  in  1558  he  handed 
over  his  interest  in  the  estate  to  his  brothers. 
David  Nairne  had  several  children  by  his 
wife,  EUzabeth  Auchmutie,  (probably  his 
cousin),  of  whom  Peter,  the  j-ounger  son,  is 
probably  the  Peter  Nairne  mentioned  as 
tutor  of  the  Master  of  EdzeU  at  theUniver- 
sity  of  St  Andrews  in  1.59S.  Two  daughters, 
Agnes  and  Elspath,  died  unmarried.  David 
died  in  1596  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and 
seems  to  have  been  buried  near  the  high 
altar  of  Kilconquhar  Church.  The  broken 
tombstone  Uea  in  the  churchyard  with  an  in- 
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scriptiou  still  legible.  David  Nairne,  the 
eldest  sou  of  the  last,  sold  Newton  Eirei 
1604.  He  seems  to  nave  taken  up  his  n 
deuce  iu  Elie,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  a 
" great  lodging."  He  appears  to  have  had 
three  sons :  David,  who  manied  Catherine 
Duncan,  and  had  a  sou  William  ;  William, 
who  married  Bessie  Small,  and  had  a 
daughter  Alison  ;  and  Peter.  The  great 
lodging  stood  on  the  site  of  the  large  house 
in  Elie,  now  belonging  to  Mr  William  Wood 
of  New  York.  Peter  Nairne  married  Mar- 
garet Wood,  and  his  children  were  Jamea, 
born  1648  ;  Robert,  born  1655  ;  Margaret ; 
Peter,  born  1659 ;  Catherine  and  Agues. 
We  shall  speak  first  of  the  descendants  of 
the  second  son,  Robert,  who  was  captain  of 
a  vessel  and  merchant  in  Elie.  He  married 
Susanna  Duncan,  and  his  children  were 
Janet,  married  in  1705,  William  Scott, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh ;  Margaret,  manied 
in  1714,  to  Alexander  Chalmers,  merchant 
in  Elie ;  Susanna,  married  in  1715  to  Peter 
Nairne,  her  cousin;  Chi-istian,  and  some 
others.  James  Nairne,  the  eldest  son  of 
Peter,  married  in  1678,  Janet,  daughter 
of  John  Small  and  Margaret  Lucklaw. 
Margaret  was  a  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Simon  Lucklaw  of  Newton  Eires,  and 
John  Small  had  acquired  that  property 
through  her.  The  children  of  James  Nairne 
were,  James,  born  in  1680;  Margaret; 
Alexander,  barn  1686  ;  Peter,  1687  ;  Jean 
married  in  1689,  PhiUp  Brown,  skipper  in 
Anstriither ;  Robert,  merchant  in  Ehe, 
born  in  1691 ;  Thomas,  surgeon  in  An- 
struther,  bom  in  1693 ;  John,  skipper  in 
EHe,  born  in  1695  ;  Christian  married  in 
1742,  WiUiam  Dalgliesh  of  Scotscraig,  mini- 
ster of  Ferry-Port-on-Craig.  Of  these,  Peter 
was  captain  of  the  Dolphin  of  Ehe,  and 
married  in  1715  his  cousin,  Susanna  Nairne, 
by  whom  he  had  James,  born  in  1716,  who 
was  a  skipper  in  London,  and  afterwards 
resided  in  the  Abbey  of  Pitteuweem,  and 
had  the  management  of  the  mining  opera- 
tions at  the  coal  farm.  He  married  before 
1758  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  William  Brown, 
writer  in  Pittenweem,  and  Margaret  Cook, 
but  had  no  issue.  Peter  Nairne's  other 
children  were,  Robert,  born  in  1721,  and 
Peter  in  1723.  This  James  sold  the  house 
in  Ehe  already  mentioned,  to  the  ancestor 
of  Mr  William  Wood,  and  the  initials  of  his 
fiither,  or  of  a  remoter  ancestor,  P.  N. ,  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  a  flagstone  in  the  pave- 
ment opposite  the  house.  James  Nairne, 
the  eldest  son  of  James,  w'as  ordained  mini- 
ster of  Forgan  in  1703,  and  of  East  An- 
struther  in  1717.  He  married  in  1706  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Anderson,  Princiiial  of  St 
Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  died 
young.  He  died  in  1771.  John  Nairne, 
son  of  James,  born  in  1711 ;  assistant  and 
successor  to  his  father  in  1741.  He  mar- 
ried in  1749  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  W.S.  (who  died  in  1780),  by 
whom  he  had  James,  bom  in  1750 ;  Alex- 
ander, bom  17S3,  married,  in  1794,  Mar- 


garet, daughter  of  James  Anderson  of  New 
bigging  ;  Peter,  born  in  1761,  died  unmar- 
ried 1786  ;  Helen  manied  in  1780,  Georgei 
son  of  George  Hall,  merchant,  Dundee  J 
Ann  married  in  1780,  Alexander  Woodi 
merchant,  Elie;  Jean  married  in  1779,  James 
Forrester,  minister  of  Kilrenny.  He  died 
in  1795.  The  Rev.  James  Nairne  of  Clare- 
mont,  D.D.,  ordained  minister  of  Pitten- 
weem in  1776,  of  whom  we  give  a  separate 
Ufe,  was  married  in  1778,  to  Helen,  (daughter 
of  Captain  James  Kyd  of  Craigie,  R.N.), 
who  died  in  1836,  by  whom  he  had  John,  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  (of  whom  see  a 
subsequent  article),  who  died  in  1807  un- 
married ;  James,  bom  in  1782,  married  in 
1807,  Elizabeth  HiU,  eldest  daughter  of 
Professor  Hill,  proprietor  of  Brown  HiUs  by 
St  Andrews,  and  died  in  1847  ;  Alexander, 
a  captain  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Co.'s  ser- 
vice (of  whom  afterwards),  who  married  in 
1824,  Anne  Spencer  Demett,  and  has  issue, 
five  children ;  and  Charles,  the  youngest 
son,  a  writer  to  the  signet,  who  mar- 
ried in  1820,  Amelia  Forbes  Bell,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  BeU  of 
Kilduncan,  minister  of  Crail,  and  died 
in  1837,  leaving  one  son,  James,  secre- 
tary to  the  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany ;  Hannah  married  in  1805,  John 
Foreman,  Esq.,  W.S.  ;  Elizabeth,  who  died 
in  1788,  and  Ann,  married  in  1817,  William 
Scott,  Esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London, 
who  left  issue,  a  daughter,  married  to  James 
Fonnan,   Esq.,  advocate,  Edinburgh,   her 

NAIRNE,  The  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Nairne,  minister 
of  Anstruther-Easter,  and  was  bom  on  14th 
September  1750.  He  was  ordained  minister 
of  Pittenweem  in  1776,  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Kyd  of  Craigie, 
R.N.,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  except 
Alexander,  who  was  sometime  captain  in  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Sea  Service,  and  is 
now  a  director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  Dr  Nairne 
was  a  worthy  and  much  esteemed  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  his  day.  Shortly  after  he 
was  inducted  he  found  many  of  the  old 
parishioners  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
their  Bibles,  and  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  the  communion,  he  used  to 
catechize  them  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath 
evenings.  He  divided  the  parish  into 
sections,  and  plaeed  each  under  the  care  of 
an  elder  of  the  church,  who  attended  the 
meetings  with  that  part  of  the  congregation 
under  his  charge.  One  Sunday  evening, 
the  section  at  the  west  shore  was  to  be  exa- 
mined, which  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  James  Robbie,  a  sailor,  who  hved 
near  the  house  on  the  Rock,  one  well  known 
to  aU  parties  connected  with  Pittenweem. 
James  was  married  to  Janet  Cooper,  an  old 
servant  of  the  former  minister,  who  was  well 
read  in  her  Bible,  and  used  to  explain  texts 
of  Scripture  to  her  neighbours.      On  one 

Margaret finding  herself 
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rather  deficient  in  her  catechism,  went  to  the 
learned  Mrs  Janet  Robbie  for  advice,  who 
Instructed  her  as  far  as  she  thought  would 
be  required  ;  but,  lest  the  minister  Bhould 
ask  any  other  questions,  advised  Margaret 
to  sit  near  her,  to  watch  the  answers  she 
eave,  and  say  the  same.  Unfortunately  for 
Margaret  she  did  not  hear  distinctly,  which 
in  the  end  was  the  cause  of  a  very  awkwara 
mistake.  Mr  Nairne  commenced  with 
Janet  Robbie.  "Who  made  you?  Answer 
—"God."  "What  are  you  made  of? 
"Dust  and  clay."  That's  right,  Janet,  said 
his  reverence.  Now  Margaret,  Who  made 
vou'"  Answer— "God."  Very  good,  very 
good,  Margaret,  and  "  What  are  you  made 
of?  "Curds  and  whey,"  was  the  quick 
reply  "Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret,  said 
Mr  Nairne,  shaking  his  head,  "these  are 
•very  soft  materinU  indeed  !"  _  Di  Nairne 
belonged  to  themoderate  party  in  the  church, 
and  was  imbued  with  what  is  now  caUed 
Conservative  principles  m  pohtics.  He  was 
amiable  in  his  manners,  liberal  m  sentiment, 
independent  in  spirit,  and  as  much  beloved 
for  his  private  virtues  and  good  qualities,  as 
he  was  admired  for  his  piety  and  learning. 
He  died  at  Pittenweem  on  15th  J  uly  IBiy. 

NAIRNE,   Captain   John,   E.N.,   was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Nairne  ot 
Claremont,  D.D.,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  was  born  at  Pittenweem 
in  the  year  1780.     He  entered  the  navy  at 
an  early  age,  to  which  service  he  entirely 
devoted  hunself  for  seventeen  years,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  actively 
employed.    He  was  nine  years  a  lieutenant, 
the  last  three  of  which  he  was  first  and  flag- 
lieutenant  of  the  "  Leander, '  when  she  cap- 
tured   the    "Milan"    and     "Cleopatra 
frigates.      After  the   capture     Mr  Nairne 
w^  put  in  charge  of  the  "M.hin,    then  a 
■wreck  dismantled,  which   he  fitted  at  sea, 
and  conducted  in  safety  to  Bermuda,  when 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  A  ndrew  Mitchel  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  "  Driver  "  sloop,  and 
sometime    after    of    the    Cleopatra,    on    a 
vacancy  occurring  to  that  vessel.     Captain 
Nairne  joined  that  frigate  on  the  25th  Apri 
1805,  with  only  three  warrant  ofhcers,  and 
eleven  marines  belonging  to  the  ship   (the 
remaining  part  of  the  crew  having  been 
transferred  to  the  "MUan"),  .and  with  great 
exertions,  and  at  considerable  private  ex- 
pense, he  manned  her  so  as  to  be  able  to  sad 
on  the  28th  of  April  foUowing,  with  troops 
for  St  John's  in  Newfoundland ;  on  entering 
which  he  experienced  no  smaU  difliculty  by 
obstructions  from  ice.    Captain  >. aune soon 
afterwards   returned  to  England,    and   the 
Lords  of  the   Admiralty  appomted  him  tc. 
the  command  of  the  "  Halifax  '  sloop,  then 
building  at  Halifax,  to  which  he  forthwith 
repaired  and  joined  her.     On  the  death  of 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Mitchel,  Captain 
Beresford,    then    senior    officer    upon    the 
station,  appointed  him  Capta,in  of  the    Cam- 
brian,"  in  which   frigate    he    cruized    tiU 
ordered  to  England  to  give  evidence  at. a 
court  martial  held  for  the  trial  of  Captam 


Whitby,   who  was    honourably  acquitted. 
Captain  Nairne  was  afterwards  appointed 
to^t  out  and  command  "The  Fav;ourite 
sloop,  on  board  of  which  he  died  in  1807. 
Durin"-  the  whole  time  Captain  Naime  was 
an  officer  in  the  navy,  he  was  in  active  em- 
ployment, and  saw  no  httle  hard  service  j 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  much  appreciated 
and   confided  in  by  his  superior  officers. 
He  was  in  ten  actions,  assisted  m  capturing 
tiKlve  of  the  enemy'  ships  and  vessels  of 
war  and  had  commanded  two  frigates  for 
some  time.     He  gave  promise  of  distinction 
in  his  profession,  had  he  been  spared.     He 
was  promoted  to  his  lieutenancy  at  the  age 
of   eiirhteen.      The  following  extract  from 
tlo  nava!  pubhcations,  viz.,  "The  Ports- 
mouth Telegraph"  and  "  Naval  Chronicle, 
shews  the  high  estimation  m  which  he  was 
held  by  navll  people.       "Died,   on  24th 
Julv  1807    on  the  Coast  of  Africa,   Cap- 
tain   Johi     Nairne,    of     His    Majesty  s 
sloop  '  Favourite.'     Tlie  loss  of  this  young 
officer  is  not  greater  to  his  friends  than  to 
his    country.       His    natural    temper    and 
habits  eminently  quahfied  him  to  become  a 
distinguished  ornament  to  his   profession. 
In  the  company  of  his  friends  he  was  mild 
and  amiable  ;  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
he  was  cool,  intrepid,  generous,  and  brave  ; 
and  in  his  deportment  to  his  ^ips  com- 
pany, he  happily  formed  the  difficult  com- 
bination of  kindness  and  firmness.     His  re- 
mains  were  interred  in  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

NAIRNE,  Captain  Alexander,  of  Urove- 
hiU  Camberwell,  London,  is  the  third  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  Nairne  of  Claremont, 
before  noticed,  and  was  born  at  Pitten- 
weem in  the  year  1784.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  parish  school,  and 
while  yet  a  mere  boy  in  years,  he  entered 


me  Royal  Navy  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
His  Majesty's  Ship  "Polyphemus,"  then 
commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Ad- 
miral) Lumsdaine,  of  the  Innergelhe  family. 
Mr  Alexander  Nairne  remamed  only  a  few 
years  in  the  navy,  but  while  there  he  was 
constantly  employed,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
active  service,  and  inter  uhu  he  was  present 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen 
in  1801,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors  who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  medal 
given  to  those  who  fought  in  that  action 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson. 
Mr  Nairne  left  the  navy  o?  t^ie  ^ec  aration 
of  peace  in  1802,  tempted  by  the  bnlhant 
prospects  then  held  out  by  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  m  which  his  maternal 
uncle,  General  Kyd,  possessed  much  influ- 
ence  ;  and  after  going  two  voyages  as  mate 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  teak-built 
ship  "  General  Kyd,"  which  was  named 
.after,  and  partly  ownecl  by  his  ""ole.  In 
this  fine  vessel  Captain  Namie  made  a  num- 
ber of  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
for  sometime  Commodore  ot  the  India  fleet. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  command 
he  was  much  beloved  by  his  officers  and 
men,  and  acquired  a  universal  degree  of 
popularity  among  aU  with  whom  he  waa 
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broiight  into  contact.  Captain  Nairae  mar- 
ried an  English  lady  in  1824,  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  retired  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  "  General  Kyd  ;"  but  in  place 
of  retiring  from  active  life,  he  rendered  his 
nautical  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
useful  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself,  by 
giving  his  attention,  to  the  promotion,  di- 
rection, and  management  of  various  public 
companies.  Some  of  these  have  proved 
of  great  importance  and  inestimaHe  bene- 
fit to  the  community,  and  among  others, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company.  With  both 
Captain  Nairne  has  been  connected  all 
along  as  a  director,  and  be  still  continues 
to  take  a  deep  interest  and  an  active 
share  in  the  management  of  these  and  vari- 
ous other  concerns  of  similar  magnitude 
and  importance.  During  his  long  life,  Cap- 
tain Nairne,  both  while  in  command  of  the 
"  General  Kyd  "  and  subsequently,  has  had 
it  in  hi?  power,  and  made  good  use  of  it,  in 
aiding  many  young  men  in  their  pursuits  in 
life,  and  not  a  few  of  those  fur  whom  he  has 
obtained  employment  have  been  connected 
with  Fife,  his  native  county.  To  the  great- 
est purity  of  life,  and  most  polished  manners. 
Captain  Nairne  adds  a  gaiety  and  benignity 
of  heart,  a  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and 
a  vivacity  of  mind  rarely  to  be  found  in  one 
of  his  advanced  years.  The  young  and  the 
old  equally  enjoy  his  society— the  one  suf- 
fermg  no  restraint,  and  the  other  experi- 
encing additional  exhilaration  in  his  presence. 
Indeed,  in  the  long  measure  of  his  days  he 
exhibits  that  contentment  and  happiness 
"which  habits  of  piety  and  virtue  alone  can 
produce,  and  render  the  evening  of  life  calm 
and  serene. 

NICOL,  KOBEBT,  Provost  of  Cupar. — 
This  gentleman,  who  had  held  his  office 
for  twelve  yeai-s,  and  who,  during  a  resi- 
dence in  the  burgh  of  half  a  century,  had 
sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  died  suddenly  on  Saturday, 
the  22d  November  1851.  The  disease  was 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  the  sad  e 
■was  touchingly  referred  to  in  all  the 
churches  of  Cupar  next  day,  and  was  the 
most  striking  lesson  of  that  Sabbath.  The 
death  of  no  other  pubUc  man  in  Cupar, 
it  was  believed,  would  have  produced  the 
same  sense  of  privation,  whether  that  death 
was  viewed  as  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
munity at  large  a  sagacious,  upright,  and 
dUigent  magistrate,  and  from  the  poor  a 
ready  and  steady  benefactor ;  or,  as  abruptly 
.  interrupting  and  ending  the  numerous  and 
daily  pleasant  associations  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cupar  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, connected  with  his  presence  at  pubUc 
meetings,  and  even  in  the  streets.  For  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  he  had  been  the  real 
and  acknowledged  head  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  burgh.  He  took  a  prominent  share 
in  the  local  agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
never  was  sparing  of  exertions  that  were 
openly  and  manly,  or  of  means  and  money 


that  could  be  honestly  and  uprightly  applied. 
He  had  long  been  regarded  by  his  townsmen 

their  future  Provost,  and,  indeed,  possessed 
„„e  authority,  in  reference  to  burgh  matters, 
of  a  de  facto  Provost.  By  the  first  ref onned 
Town  Council  of  Cupar  he  was  elevated  to 
that  office  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years,  during  which  it  was  held  by  an- 
other in  consequence  of  Mr  Nicol's  resigna- 
tion, he  remained  the  first  magistrate  of 
Cupar  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  discharg- 
ing aU  the  duties  with  abiUty  and  fidelity, 
and  amid  universal  approbation.  Nothin^j 
short  of  a  resignation  insisted  on  by  himself, 
or  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  by  death, 
would  ever  have  tempted  the  pubhc  to  look 
out  for  a  successor.  Though  he  was  the 
head  of  the  magistracy  and  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, and  wielded  the  greatest  influence,  yet 
there  was  no  assertion  of  paramout  authority 
—there  was  even  no  egotism — he  was  always 
ready  to  co-operate  with  his  brethren,  and 
rule  in  harmony.  He  as  willingly  adopted, 
and  vigorously  prosecuted,  improvements 
suggested  by  others,  as  if  they  had  occurred 
first  to  his  own  mind.  He  had  no  pet  no- 
tions to  obtrude  ;  practical  plans  for  doing 
good  to  Cupar,  whether  devised  by  himself 
or  others,  engaged  his  equally  earnest  advo- 
cacy. Town  Council  meetings  under  his 
presidency  were  not  like  sederunts  of  coarse 
debating  societies  ;  nor  were  they  frigidly 
formal,  for  his  genial  presence  dissipated 
restraint  and  produced  harmony.  Nor 
should  his  many  and  important  efforts  for 
better  education  and  for  improved  prison 
discipline  be  forgotten.  If  his  meekness 
ever  gave  way,  it  was  when  he  contemplated 
the  custom  whereby  our  low  felons  are 
housed,  fed,  and  attended  to  Uke  gentle- 
men, at  the  expense  of  industry  and  honest 
poverty.  His  charity  to  the  poor  was  up  to 
the  measure  of  his  ability,  and  given  in  a 
kindly  way.  The  distressed  knew  that  his 
offerings  came  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
hand.  The  week  before  he  died  he  sent 
loads  of  coals  to  some  who  might  be  shiver- 
ing in  that  inclement  season.  We  may  say 
that  the  memory  of  the  Good  Provost  of 
Cupar  will  long  be  green. 

NIMMO,  Alexander,  Esq.,  F.E.S.E., 
and  M.R.I.A.,  was  born  at  Kirkcaldy  in 
1783.  His  father,  although  he  latterly  kept 
a  hardware  store,  was  originallj^  a  watch- 
maker, and  by  nature  and  acquirements  a 
very  extraordinary  man.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Grammar  School  of  Kirkcaldy, 
afterwards  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Andrews,  and  finally  completed 
his  studies  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and 
algebra  were  his  favourite  studies.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  Rector  of 
the  Inverness  Academy,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  proprietors,  after  a  severe  con- 
test with  other  candidates  of  no  ordinary 
attainments  during  an  examination  of  three 
days.      Whilst  occupying  this   office,   Mr 
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capacity,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Telford,  by  the  ParUamentary  Commis- 
Bioners,  for  fixing  and  determining  the 
boundaries  of  the  Scottish  Counties.  This 
undertaking  he  accomplished  during  the 
vacations,  and  performed  it  in  the  most  able 
and  satisfactory  manner.  His  report,  which 
is  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  ever  published 
in  that  form.  Shortly  after  this  perform- 
ance, he  was  again  recommended  by  Mr 
Telford  to  the  Commissioners  for  reclaiming 
the  bogs  of  Ireland.  In  this  situation  he 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
■wants  of  the  IrLsh  peasantry,  and  his  re- 
ports and  maps  of  the  Irish  bogs  would 
alone  have  handed  his  name  with  credit  to 
posterity.  After  completing  the  bog  sur- 
veys, Mr  Nimmo  went  to  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  and  personally  inspected  the 
great  works  of  those  nations.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  employed  in  the  construction  of 
Dunmore  Harbour,  a  work  of  immense 
magnitude  and  utihty,  on  a  shore  much  ex- 
posed to  the  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  and  where 
the  depth  of  water  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pier  exceeds  that  of  the  Plymouth  Break- 
water. Mr  Nimmo  was  employed  by  the 
Fishery  Board  in  making  surveys  of  the 
harbours  of  Ireland,  and  constructing  har- 
bours and  piers  all  round  the  coast.  He 
was  also  employed  by  the  Ballast  Board  to 
make  a  chart  of  the  whole  coast,  which  is 
now  published,  and  is  executed  with  great 
BkUl  and  accuracy.  He  likewise  compiled 
a  book  of  sailing  directions  of  St  George's 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Coast,  and;  from  the 
paucity  of  the  present  information  on  that 
subject,  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  navigators. 
During  the  great  distress  in  the  year  1822, 
he  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  "  Western 
District''  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  outlay  of 
£167,000  up  to  1830,  he  caused,  by  the  im- 
provement of  land,  and  the  formation  of 
■what  may  be  termed  new  settlements,  no 
less  an  increase  of  revenue  in  that  district 
than  £100,000  per  annum.  In  reviewing 
Mr  Nimmo's  professional  practice,  its  extent 
and  variety  are  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 
Upwards  of  thirty  piers  or  harbours  on  the 
Irish  Coast  were  built  under  his  direction  ; 
also  one  in  South  Wales ;  he  designed 
the  WeUesley  Bridge  and  Docks  at 
Limerick ;  and  latterly  was  engaged  in 
Lancashire,  projecting  a  railway  from  Liver- 
pool to  Leeds,  and  also  the  Manchester, 
Bolton,  and  Bury  Railway.  He  was  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation,  the  St 
Helen's  and  Runcorn  Gap  Railway,  the 
Preston  and  Wigan  Railway,  and  Birken- 
head and  Chester  Railway.  In  addition  to 
his  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge, 
Mr  Nimmo  was  well  versed  in  modern 
languages,  particularly  French,  German, 
Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  practical  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, and  geology.  To  the  last  named 
science  he  was  much  attached,  and  -B'rote 
an  excellent  paper,  showing  how  it  might 
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become  available  in  navigation,  which  was 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  article  on  Inland  Navigation  in  Brews- 
ter's Cyclopsedia ;  also,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr  Telford,  of  that  on  Bridges;  and,  with 
Mr  Nicholson,  of  that  on  Carpentry.  Be- 
sides these  he  wrote  several  papers,  for 
various  periodicals,  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  amusement.  His  evidence  on  the  trial, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  between 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  and  the  Mer- 
sey Company,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
to  engineers  and  practical  mathematicians 


could  at  all  have  competed  with 
Brougham's  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics and  natural   philosophy,  on  which 
the  whole  subject  in  dispute  depended.    He 
died  at  DubUn  on  20th  January  1832. 


OSWALD,  Sir  John,  of  Dunnikier,  in 
Fifeshire,  a  distinguished  officer,  entered 
the  army  when  very  young,  and  was  engaged 
in  active  service  for  nearly  fifty-three  years. 
He  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the 
7th  Foot  in  March  1789  ;  and,  in  July  1790, 
he  embarked  for  Gibraltar.  In  January 
1791  he  was  appointed  captain  in  an  inde- 
pendent company  ;  and,  two  months  after, 
was  transferred  to  the  Third  Foot.  In  July 
1793  he  was  nominated  Brigade-Major  to 
General  Lcland,  which  situation  he  resigned 
upon  the  gren.idier  company  he  commanded 
being  ordered  for  foreign  service.  He 
joined  the  second  battalion  of  Grenadiers 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cradock  in  No- 
vember 1793  ;  and  embarking  for  the  West 
Indies  with  his  battalion,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  ■was  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
Islands  of  Martinique,  St  Lucia,  and 
Guadaloupe,  and  personally  engaged  in  the 
various  actions  and  sieges  of  that  arduous 
service.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  St 
Domingo,  where  he  remained  in  garrison 
till  his  company  was  drafted,  and  the  officera 
and  non-commissioned  officers  returned  to 
England.  In  April  1797  be  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  35th  Foot,  and  in 
1799  he  embarked  m  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land. He  was  wounded  in  the  action  of 
September  19,  and  obUged  to  return  to 
England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  For 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  particu- 


belonged.  In  February  1800  he  embarked 
for  the  Mediterranean  with  the  corps  under 
General  Pigot.  He  landed  in  Minorca,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  blockade  of  Malta, 
at  the  capture  of  which  island  he  was  pre- 
sent. He  remained  there  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,     On  the  recom- 
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mencement  of  hoatilitiea  in  1804,  he  rejoined 
his  regiment,  which  he  commanded  till  May 
1805,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England  on  account  of  private  affairs,  but 
Liained  for  three  months  only.    In  October 


of  the 


he  had    the   brevet  of 


Colonel;  and,  in  February  1806,  hejoinedthe 
army  under  Sir  James  Craig.  On  th( 
troops  landing  in  Sicily  he  was  appointee 
Commandant  of  Melazzo.  In  June  the 
same  year  he  commanded  the  adv.ince  des 
tined  to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops  under  Sir  James  Stuart  in  St  Euf  emia 
Bay  ;  on  which  occasion  he  defeated 
siderable  body  of  the  enemy  who  attacked 
his  force.  He  w.as  ne.xt  appointed  to  the 
third  brigade  of  that  army,  .and  commanded 
the  same  at  the  battle  of  Maida.  Two  days 
after  the  action,  he  marched  with  the  same 
brigade  into  Lower  Calabrif^,  captured 
about  three  hundred  French  prisoners  at 
Monteleone,  with  all  the  enemy's  depot. 
and  pushed,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  in- 
vestment of  Scylla  Castle,  the  siege  of  which 
was  confided  to  him.  After  a  resistance  of 
twenty  days,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  it. 
He  then  returned  to  SicUy  with  the  army ; 
and  was,  in  November,  honoured  by  Gene- 
ral Fox  with  the  appointment  of  Brigadier- 
General,  but  this  nomination  was  cancelled 
by  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
February  1807  he  accompanied  the  ccrps 
under  Major-General  Fraser  to  Egypt ;  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
party  selected  for  assaulting  the  forts  of 
Alexandria,  when  he  stormed  and  carried 
the  western  lines  and  forts,  taking  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  artillery,  and  driving 
the  Turks,  who  defended  them,  within  the 
walls.  The  place  capitulated  two  days 
after,  and  Colonel  Oswald  proceeded  as 
second  in  command  in  the  second  (unsuc- 
cesful)  expedition  against  Eosetta.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  troops  he  was  appointed 
Commandant  of  Alexandria.  When  the 
army  withdrew  to  Sicily,  he  was  made  Com- 
mandant of  Augusto  by  Sir  John  Moore  ; 
and  in  June  1808  appointed  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral in  the  Mediterranean.  In  October  fol- 
lowing he  returned  to  Melazzo,  where  he 
was  second  in  command  of  a  large  force,  the 
charge  of  disciplining  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure devolved  upon  him.  In  1809  he  had 
the  command  of  the  reserve  of  the  army 
destined  for  Naples,  and  on  the  surrender 
of  Procida,  was  appointed  Commandant 
of  that  place.  In  September  the  same  year 
he  commanded  the  force  employed  to  expel 
the  enemy  from  certain  of  the  Ionian  IsKands. 
Among  these  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca, 
and  Cerigo,  surrendered  to  the  troops  under 
his  orders,  whereby  nearly  1.500  of  the  enemy 
were  taken  or  dispersed,  and  several  valu- 
able possessions  added  to  the  British  domin- 
ions.    In  March  1810  he  collected  a  force, 


the  23d,  and  at  the  head  of  his  troops  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  town,  and  stormed  the 
entrenchment.     On  the  16th  April,  aiter 


eight  days  open  trenches,  the  fortress  capi- 
tulated. In  this  command,  in  addition  to 
his  military  duties,  General  Oswald  was 
charged  with  the  whole  civil  administration 
of  the  different  islands.  He  perfected  the 
organization  of  the  civil  and  miUtary  local 
government  of  each  ;  established  an  adv.an- 
tageous  intercourse  with  the  neiglibouring 
Turkish  Pachas,  and  by  his  firm  and  equit- 
able sway  confirmed  the  favourable  pre- 
possessions which  the  Greeks  generally  en- 
tertained towards  the  British  name  and  con- 
trol. In  February  1811  General  Oswald 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Greek  Light 
Infantry,  a  corps  he  had  formed  and  dis- 
ciplined chiefly  from  the  prisoners  of  that 
nation.  Upon  quitting  the  Ionian  Isles,  he 
received  from  their  respective  inhabitants 
addresses  expressive  of  their  sense  of  the 
benefits  which  they  had  derived  from  his 
administration  with  an  appropriate  gift 
from  each.  In  June  1811  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  was  placed  on  the 
Stafi'  of  the  Western  District  of  England. 
During  that  command  he  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing the  pjace  of  Bristol,  which  had 
been  endangered  by  the  fury  of  a  mob  sti- 
mulated to  mischief  by  seditious  harangues. 
In  August  following  General  Oswald  was 
nominated  to  the  Peninsular  Staff.  He 
joined  the  army  under  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  October  22,  and  accompanied 
it  during  the  severe  cavalry  affair  of  the 
23d.  and  24th.  He  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  fifth  division  of  the  army,  vacant  in 
consequence  of  General  Leith  being  wounded, 
and  took  the  direction  of  the  left  of  the  army, 
at  the  moment  when  warmly  engaged,  both 
at  Villa  Morilla  and  Palencia.  He  con- 
tinued to  conduct  that  division  during  the 
remainder  of  the  arduous  retreat ;  and  after 
placing  it,  with  little  comparative  loss,  iu 
cantonments  on  the  Douro,  he  returned  ior 
a  short  time  to  Britain.  In  May  1812  he 
rejoined  the  army  on  taking  the  field,  when 
he  resumed  the  command  of  the  fifth  divi- 
sion, forming  a  portion  of  the  left  column 
under  the  orders  of  General  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch.  He  directed 
that  division  during  the  masterly  march 
through  the  North  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Zamora,  Leon,  and 
Palencia,  till  it  crossed  the  Ebro.  At  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  he  had  the  command  of 


drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights.  He 
held  the  same  command  during  the  blockade 
of  St  Sebastian,  until  the  return  of  Sir 
James  Leith  on  the  30th  August,  when  he 
continued  his  services  as  a  volunteer,  and 
accompanied  the  Lieutenant-General  to  the 
trenches  on  the  occasion  of  the  assault.  On 
General  Leith  being  again  wounded,  the 
command  of  the  fifth  division  once  more  de- 
volved upon  General  Oswald  ;  but  family 
affairs  soon  after  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Britain.  This  distinguished  officer  was 
twice  honoured  with  his  Sovereign's  gracious 
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acknowledgment  of  Bervicea,  in  which  he 
held  chief  command  ;  and  three  times  for 
those  in  which  he  held  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion. Twice  by  name  he  obtained  the  thanks 
of  Parliament ;  and  he  bore  three  medals, 
one  for  Maida,  one  tor  Vittoria,  and  one  for 
the  siege  of  St  Sebastian.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  at 
the  enlargement  of  the  Order  in  1815  ;  was 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  Grand  Cross,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1824,  and  was  invested  at  Carlton 
House  9th  June  following.  In  July  1818 
he  obtained  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade. In  August  1819  he  received  the 
brevet  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  the  9th 
October  following  was  removed  from  the 
Rifle  Brigade  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  35th 
Foot.  In  politics  Sir  John  Oswald  was  a 
zealous  Conservative,  but  highly  esteemed 
by  all  parties.  He  died  at  Dunniker,  June 
8,  1840.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  in 
January  1812,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Lord  Charles  Murray-Aynsley, 
uncle  to  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  and  that  lady 
having  died,  February  22, 1827,  he  married, 
secondly,  in  October  1829,  her  cousin,  Emily 
Jane,  daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Murray,  who 
survived  him. 


PAGE,  David,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  at  Lochgelly,  Fifeshire, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Auchter- 
derran,  and  afterwards  at  the  Universities 
of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  clerical  profession,  but  Mr 
Page  preferred  to  devote  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  literary  pursuits.  He  studied 
the  natural  sciences  ;  and  geology  and  physi- 
cal geography  had  for  him  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. On  his  return  from  a  geological  ex- 
cursion in  1853,  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
Fifeshire  Journal,  which  he  conducted  for 


geology.  Having  disposed  of  the  property 
ofthe^i/esAM'c,7o«j'nannl857,  MrPagehas 
ever  since  taken  a  warm  intere.st  in  all 
social  questions,  and  h.as  devoted  himself  to 
various  scientific  pursuits,  which  have  given 
him  a  high  character  amongst  learned  men. 
Besides  giving  great  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion and  accuracy  of  his  geological  observa- 
tions, he  has  from  time  to  time  published 
their  results  in  such  forms  as  render  them 
immediately  useful — a  practice  which  by 
degrees  wUl  doubtless  be  generally  followed. 
His  last  work,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Geology — a  Brief  Review  of 
the  Aim,  Scope,  and  Character  of  Geolo- 
gical Enquiry. ''  It  is  sad  to  think  th.at  our 
benefactors  are  so  often  overlooked  and  un- 
requitted  while  they  hve,  and  that  when 
they  die  attempts  are  made  to  atone  for 
neglect  by  building  monuments  to  their 
memory.  We  are  so  very  apt  to  enthrone 
the  great  master  teachers  in  our  regard,  and 


to  pay  but  slight  attention  to  those  who, 
amid  much  care  and  pain,  may  have  assidu- 
ously led  us  to  that  elevation  in  which  we 
caught  the  Hght  of  the  greater  spirits.  We 
undoubtedly  owe  most  to  those  who  first 
have  quickened  our  impulses,  and  taught 
us  to  seek  after  excellence.  And  yet  we  are 
too  prone  to  worship  confirmed  greatness — 
to  bow  before  the  Lyells  and  the  Murchisons, 
and  forget  the  Pages  and  the  Geikies,  who 
taught  us  somewhat  of  the  measure  of  these 
vast  minds.  Mr  Page  belongs  to  both  the 
higher  and  the  lower  class  of  geologists,  if 
we  may  so  spe.ak — he  is  one  of  the  men  who 
deal  at  once  with  facts  and  with  principles, 
and  who,  on  that  account,  stand  as  inter- 
preters between  the  select  few  and  the  iii- 
quiring  many.  And  we  are  glad  that  his 
claims  for  recognition  have  met  with  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  generally.  He  has 
clearly  shown  his  right  to  a  seat  among  the 
first  of  geologists ;  but  because  he  has 
chosen  rather  to  simplify  and  interpret  than 
to  systematise  on  a  grand  scale,  there  was 
some  danger  that  the  highest  place  might  be 
denied  him.  For,  through  his  clear,  simple, 
and  masterly  expositions,  he  has  been  a 
benefactor  to  not  a  few  who  were  toiling 
wearily  amid  doubts  and  conflicting  evi- 
dence ;  and  he  has,  without  doubt,  done 
more  to  place  the  science  on  a  firmer  footing 
— to  reconcile  it  as  far  as  possible  with  our 
received  notions  of  creation,  and  to  popu- 
larise and  spread  a  genuine  love  for  the 
study  of  it  than  any  man  hving.  And  there 
has  always  in  his  writings  been  evidence  of 
so  much  labour  and  carefulness— such  a 
manifest  determination  to  test  every  fact  by 
research,  that  he  more  than  any  other  may 
rightly  have  as.^igned  to  him  the  title  of 
"Guide  to  young  students  of  Geology." 
And,  unlike  some  pretentious  individuals 
who  fancy  that  a  general  smattering  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  enable  them  to 
write  popularly  he  knows  and  feels  that  the 
clearer  and  simpler  he  desires  to  write,  the 
deeper  he  must  think,  and  the  more 
thorough  must  be  his  investigations.  He 
is,  therefore,  himself  an  arduous  and  con- 
stant student.  He  is  one  of  the  ardent  and 
hard-working  disciples  of  science,  whose  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  fully  beheld,  must  be  in- 
fectious. In  this  new  volume  Mr  Page 
deals  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
proceeds  to  elucidate  and  simphfy  them 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  volume 
he  dealt  with  the  facts  of  the  science,  or  the 
accumulated  result  of  geological  research. 
He  then  sought  to  arrange  and  label,  so  to 
speak,  the  various  materials  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  science  ;  now  he  attempts  to 
enunciate  the  necessary  principles  under 
which  these  must  be  dealt  with  and  inter- 
preted. In  a  very  lucid  and  yet  compen- 
dious fashion  he  sets  forth  the  aims  of  the 
geologist,  defines  succinctly  as  he  goes  the 
limits  to  which  he  must  submit  ;  and  while 
pointing  out  the  best  principles  for  the 
practical  geologist  to  follow,  he  indicates 
the  results  to  which  the  science  may  ulti- 
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mately  lead.  Wb  can  confidenly  recnra- 
mead  the  book  to  those  who  have  begun  the 
Btudy  of  geology.  His  other  principal 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects  are  as  follows  : 
— "  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology  ;  " 
"Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology,  De- 
scriptiveand  Industrial;"  " The  Geological 
Examinator  ;"  "Hand-Book  of  Geological 
Terms  and  Geology  ; ''  "  The  Past  and  Pre- 


vanced  Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography;  " 
"  The  Earth's  Crust :  a  Handy  Outline  of 
Geology."  One  of  his  last  works  is  his  "Intro- 
ductory Text-Book  of  Physical  Geography." 
No  man  but  an  accompUshed  scholar  and 
geologist  could  have  given  us  a  text-book  of 
physical  geography 
name  ;  and  if  there 
more  than  to  another  we  had  a  right  to  look 
for  a  supply  of  what  was  wanted,  it  was 
surely  to  the  talented  author  of  the  "  Past 
and  Present  Life  of  the  Globe."  Of  Mr 
Page's  admirable  endowments  for  the  task 
to  which  he  has  applied  himself  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  speak.  Multum  et  terris 
jactatus  et  alto,  he  must  long  have  had  all  the 
principles  and  most  of  the  facts  of  the  science 
at  his  finger  ends.  One  enters  on  the  per- 
usal of  the  text-book,  therefore,  with  the 
confidence  which  the  man  inspires  who 
undertakes  to  show  you  his  own  house,  and 
explain  to  you  all  its  facilities,  conveniences, 
and  accommodation.  Nor  is  Physical  Geo- 
graphy any  more  than  "  Divine  Philosophy," 
that  harsh  and  crabbed  thing,  which,  to  the 
ill-informed,  the  name  of  the  science  might 
seem  to  suggest.  Text-book  as  Mr  Page's  vol- 
ume is,  the  cumulating  library  has  not  many 
works  which  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
reader  would  peruse  with  more  satisfaction 
and  reUsh.  His  style  is,  for  one  thing,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  elucidation  of  scien- 
tific truth.  His  arrangement  is  always 
excellent,  and  he  marshals  his  facts  in  a 
way  which,  by  making  them  mutually  ' 
terpret  each  other,  is  as  much  calculated  to 
assist  the  memory  as  to  gratify  the  taste 
and  satisfy  the  judgment.  We  venture, 
therefore,  to  anticipate  for  the  author  of  the 
"  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Physical 
Geography "  an  honourable  and  welcome 
place  among  the  Berghauses,  and  Hum- 
boldts,  and  fjomervUles,  who  have  given  to 
the  science  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
fascination  of  romance.  This  science  de- 
monstrates that  there  is  no  caprice  in 
nature.  It  shows  how  necessary  the  regular 
and  harmonious  action  of  the  aqueous  and 
atmospheric  machinery  of  the  globe  Ls  to 
our  existence  and  comfort ;  and  it  points 
out  how  admirably  this  regularity  is  secured. 
It  expounds  the  laws  that  determine  the 
distribution  of  animals  and  plants.  We 
ascend  the  tropical  mountains  with  Mr 
Page,  and  find  that  in  the  torrid  zone  itself 
there  is  a  climate  for  the  lichen  as  well  as 
for  the  palm.  The  physical  geographer 
proves  that  the  so-called  irregularities  of 
temperature,  the  waves  of  the  isotherm,  and 
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the  oscillations  of  the  snow-line  are  deter- 
mined as  exactly  as  the  jags  in  the  orbit  of 
the  planet  Uranus.  He  addresses  us  in  the 
words  of  Mrs  Barbauld's  hymn,  "  Come 
and  I  will  show  you  what  is  glorious."  He 
uplifts  the  veil  from  the  face  of  nature,  and 
displays  it  shining  with  the  oil  of  gladness. 
The  whole  earth  becomjes  a  solemn  templa 
in  which  the  voice  of  science  praises  the 
Lord  from  the  heavens  and  in  the  heights^ 
fire,  and  hail,  and  snow,  and  vafiour  joining 
the  sublime  hallelujah.  And  we  feel  that 
the  facts  by  whichourlifeis  circumstantiated 
are  indeed  held  together  by  that  golden 
chain  of  cause  and  effect,  the  first  links  of 
which  are  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  throne 

PARK,  The  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  minister 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  St  Andrews,  first 
charge,  was  born  in  the  year  1804,  and  died 
suddenly  at  St  Andrews  on  the  8th  of  April 
1865.  The  cause  of  death  was  paralysis. 
The  sad  intelligence  soon  spread  and  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  city,  for  Dr  Park  was 
deeply  and  affectionately  beloved  not  only  by 
his  own  congregation  but  by  the  entire  com- 
munity, who  mourned  his  sudden  departure 
with  deep  and  sincere  sorrow.  Dr  Park 
was  a  native  of  Greenock,  and  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  University.  He  was  ordained 
in  1831,  and  would  be  about  sLxty-one  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  The  period  of  his 
ministry  is  exactly  divided  into  three  decades. 
He  was  for  ten  years  minister  of  a  large  and 
influential  congregationinLiverpool,  whence 
he  was  translated  to  the  pastorate  charge  of 
the  church  and  parish  of  Glencairn,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Penpont,  in  Dumfrieshire, 
where,  for  nearly  as  long  a  term,  he  laboured 
with  much  acceptance  among  an  attached 
people.  When,  on  the  death  in  March  18.54 
of  the  late  Principal  Haldane,  who  was  ako 
first  minister  of  St  Andrews,  the  first  minis- 
terial charge  of  the  parish  became  vacant, 
the  Crown,  in  whom  is  vested  the  appoint- 
ment, allowed  the  parishioners  to  choose  a 
minister  for  themselves.  Among  many 
eminent  ministers  who  were  recommended 
to  fill  this  very  important  charge  was  Dr 
Park.  A  deputation  having  been  sent  by 
the  congregation  to  hear  him  preach,  re- 
turned with  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  him 
that,  upon  their  recommendation,  the  pari- 
shionei-s  at  once  petitioned  the  Crown  to 
give  him  the  appointment.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  the  church  and  parish,  upon 
the  duties  of  which  he  entered  in  September 
1854.  He  was  not  long  minister  in  this 
parish  when  the  St  Andrews  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  The 
more  immediate  occasion  of  it,  as  many  will 
yet  remember,  was  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  the  University  on  the  text, 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  a 
discourse  which  was  so  eloquent  that  the 
students  could  barely  resist  from  applauding 
it,  and  the  Professors  testified  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  abilities  upon  this  and  other 
occasions  by  conferring  upon  him  the  honour 
of  wliich  he  was  eminently  worthy,  and 
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which  always  sat  so  lightly  and  gracefully 
upon  him.  As  a  preacher  he  was  both 
eloquent  and  impressive.  His  discourees 
were  characterised  by  independence  and 
power  of  thought,  by  vigor  of  style,  and 
above  all  by  chasteand  beautiful  expression  ; 
and  he  was  hstened  to  by  an  attached  flock, 
who  now  sadly  mourn  his  loss.  In  private 
he  was  ever  kind  and  courteous,  and  his 
amiable  disposition  won  for  him  not  only 
his  congregation,  but  we  might  say,  the 
whole  of  the  citizens,  as  his  friends  and  atl- 
mirers.  In  many  public  positions  he  will 
be  greatly  missed.  He  was  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Madras  College,  and  assuch 
ever  took  a  faithful  and  careful  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  that  large 
institution.  He  was  honorary  chaplain  of 
the  Rifle  Volunteers,  whoui  he  greatly  en- 
couraged by  bis  counsel  and  example.  In 
testimony  of  the  high  respect  in  which  he 
was  held,  all  the  pul)lic  bodies  in  the  town 
attended  the  funeral  on  Thursday.  The 
procession  was  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever 
witnessed  in  St  Andrews.  The  funeral  took 
place  under  circumstances  peculiarly  solemn 
and  imposing.  The  departed  was  deeply 
beloved,  and  this  was  evinced  by  the 
commotion  and  excitement  created  at 
his  interment.  Multitudes  crowded  the 
thoroughfares  and  streets  around  Hope 
Street  before  the  hour  appointed  at  which 
the  funeral  procession  was  to  move.  The 
crowds  of  people  were  not  noisy,  but  sad 
looking,  and  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
bier  as  it  passed  along  to  the  churchyard, 
bearing  with  it  the  mortal  remains  of  one  who 
was  fnend,  counsellor,  and  pastor ;  one 
whom  they  knew  to  l)e  great  in  their  midst, 
and  whose  loss  they  felt  to  be  great  indeed, 
and  more  than  ordinary.  Never  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  oldest  inhabitant  has 
there  been  such  a  large  procession  of  the 
kind  seen  in  St  Andrews,  and  on  no  occa- 
sion has  there  been  witnessed  such  a  genuine 
and  general  expression  of  deep  sorrow  and 
grief  at  the  funeral  of  any  individual  holding 
a  similar  ixwition,  as  that  which  was  dis- 
played by  the  citizens  of  St  Andrews  on 
Thursday.  The  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  procession  were  made  by  Provost 
Milton,  and  reflected  on  him  the  highest 
credit — as  everything  passed  off  decently 
and  in  order,  as  befitted  the  solemn  occa- 
sion. Divine  service  was  conducted  in  St 
Mary's  Church,  before  the  funeral,  by  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Rodger,  of  St  Leonard's, 
where  the  different  bodies  connected  with 
the  city  assembled.  The  Rev.  Dr  Cook 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  HUl  conducted  the 
service  in  the  house.  The  order  of  the  pro- 
cession was  as  follows  : — 

Firing  party  of  Rifle  Volunteers. 
Teachers  and  Scholars  of  Madras  College. 
The  Provost,  Magistrates,  &  Town  Council. 

University. 

The  Bodt. 

Private  Friends. 

Kirk-Session. 

Presbytery  of  St  Andrews. 


General  Public. 
Artillery  and  Rifle  Volunteers. 
The  solemn  cortege  extended  throogh 
several  streets.  On  reaching  the  grave, 
those  in  front  halted,  and  opened  out  and 
allowed  the  bier  to  pass  on.  The  coffin  was 
then  lowered  into  the  grave — earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes.  The  Rifle 
Volunteers  then  gave  the  parting  salute,  and 
thus  terminated  the  performance  of  the  last 
rite  to  the  mortal  remains  of  one  much  be- 
loved, deeply  lamented,  and  who  will  be 
long  remembered  with  feelings  of  profound 
respect  and  veneration  by  an  attached  com- 
munity. We  have  already  intimated  that 
Dr  Park  was  no  ordinary  preacher.  About 
six  months  after  his  death  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  was  pubUshed  by  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  containing  twenty  dis- 
courses. Thesediscoiirsescompletely  demon- 
strate that  the  form  of  literary  production 
called  a  sermon,  though  often  dull  and  in- 
sipid in  the  hands  of  a  drivelling  preacher, 
becomes,  in  the  hands  of  a  nian  of  intellect, 
of  learning,  and  taste,  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  effective  forms  of  literature.  The 
work  is  a  most  scholar-like,  richly-suggestive, 
and  impressive  volume.  It  contains  no  new 
doctrines ;  nothing  but  sound  orthmlox, 
settled  aod  unquestioned  divinity.  Of  the 
twenty  discourses  alluded  to  six  are  lectures, 
all  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalms.  The 
remaining  fourteen  are  sermons  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Of  these  perhaps  the  three  best 
are  the  first,  "  On  the  Uniformity  of  the 
Divine  Laws  " — an  admirable  discourse ; 
the  sixth,  "  On  Sorrow  for  the  Departed  ;  " 
and  theseventh,  "  On  Spiritual  Awakening. " 
The  main  topics  discussed  in  the  whole  of 
these  discourses  are  always  presented  in  ■ 
language  singularly  pure  and  classical,  and 
illustrated  by  multitudinous  and  happy  re- 
ferences to  the  various  departments  of 
nature,  science,  literature,  and  art.  There 
is  no  straining  at  effect — no  declamation  ; 
all  is  calm,  manly,  dignified.  The  author's 
illustrations  are  numerous,  and  all  from 
matters  of  fact,  e.^pressed  in  language 
singularly  copious  and  flowing.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  volume  of  extraordinary  merit,  and 
does  credit  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Park.  It 
is  so  richly  and  strikingly  illustrated  by 
facts  and  aU.isions — historical,  literary, 
philosophic,  and  even  statistical— that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  readers'  attention  to  flag 
for  a  moment ;  so  enlivened  by  sentiments 
of  the  noblest  kind,  expressed  in  language 
which  never  descends  to  common  place, 
that  no  one  can  read  vrithout  having  the 
heart  warmed,  as  well  as  having  the  intel- 
lect instructed.  But  without  further  ob- 
servation, we  shall  give  some  extracts  from 
these  discourses,  as  examples  of  the  author's 
elegant  style  and  composition. 

THE  NATIONAL  RECOONITION  OP 
CHRISTIANITY. 

"  The  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  Son 
of  God  certainly  lies  doubly  upon  all  in 
authority,  because  from  theii-  station  their 
influence  is  the  greater.     We  never  could 
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understand  that  reasoning  by  which  many 
seem  desirous  of  teaching   us,  that   whil 
every  one,  as  an  individual  ousflit  to  be  ; 
Christian,  yet  that,  in  the  cajiacity  of  king: 
and  queens,   legislators,  judges   or  magis 
trates,  they  otight  to  be  of  no  religion"  at 
all.     It  all  that  is  meant  by  this  were  merely 
to  assert  the  necessity  of  imparti.ality  and 
religious  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trate,  we  might  find  no    fault  with  the 
intention,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  often 
stated  would  still  be  hable  to  objection  ;  for 
it    would    literally  amount    to   this,    that 
Christianity  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all 
our  public  laws  and  measures.     But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  argument.    We 
merely  say,  that  if  no  Christian  can  divest 
bimself  of  the  obligations  of  Christianity  in 
private  life,  as  little  can  he  get  free  from 
Christian  obligation  in  his  public  acts,  and 
that  a  doctrine  which  would  lead  him  to 
dispense  with  it,  in  any  character,  certaitUy 
seems  at  least  to  be  seriously  at  variance 
with  the  injunction  of  my  text.     No  doubt 
difBculties  must  often  occur.     In  thLs,  as  in 
every  other  matter  of  dutj',  it  were  strange 
if  we  never  had  diflSculties  to  contend  with. 
But  no  diflBeulties  can  ever  make  it  right 
that  a  magistrate'sChristianity  is  to  be  sub- 
merged and  swallowed  up  in  his  official 
character;  whether  as  king  or  judge,  Christ's 
authority  is  as  binding  upon  him  in  all  his 
acts  as  on  the  meanest  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
To  promote  what  he  conscientiously  believes 
is  for  God's  glory  and  the  people's  good  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  every  one  in  authority, 
and  happy  were  the  laud  where  all  rule  was 
consecrated  to  such  ends,  and  exerted  to 
secure  tliem.     For  over  all  the  powei-s  of 
this  world  one  invisible  but  universal  Kiuf 
reigns  in  irresistible  power.     He  raiseth  up 
and   putteth  down;    and  as   He,    at   His 
pleasure,  gives  the  breath  of  life  to  "  " 
tures  or  takes  it  away,  so  doth  He 
nation  too,  or  utterly  destroy  it,  and  sweep 
it  from  the  face  of  the  earth."--<P.  36.) 
THE  SOULS  OF  THE  DEPARIED  AND  THE 
SPIRIT  WORLD. 

' '  There  is  a  rest  for  both  the  body  and  the 
soul,  which  may  be  well  compared  to  slee])— 
gentle,  reviving,  and  refreshing  sleep  ;  pain 
and  care  and  anxiety  are  over  for  both  for 
ever.  The  aching  head  shall  never  more  be 
vainly  laid  upon  a  restless  pUlow.  The 
anxious  mind  shall  never  more  count  the 
hours  ,is  they  strike,  and  wish,  perhaps, 
that  death  itself  would  come  at  last  to  end 
the  weary  waking.  The  gentle  time  of 
God  s  own  ])eace  hath  closed  over  the  stormy 
night,  and  soul  and  frame,  although  in 
different  ways,  jiartake  the  welcome  "bless- 
ing. In  different  ways  we  say,  for  the  rest 
in  Jesus  unpUes  no  insensibility  in  the  de- 
parted spmt.  Far  from  that.  Some  have 
thought  the  soul  to  be  as  dead  as  the  bodv 
during  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
resurrection.  But  we  have  more  than  once 
reminded  you  how  decided  the  testimony  of 
bcripture  appears  to  be  against  the  sup- 
When  John  saw  :' 
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souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  and  heard 
them  crying  with  a  loud  voice ;  when  our 
Lord  told  the  penitent  thief,  '  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  paradise ;  '  when  in  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  we 
read  of  both  being  immediately  carried  to 
their  several  destinations  in  the  spiritual 
world  ;  when  the  .ajsostle  expressed  hia 
desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ—'  Ab- 
sent from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord  ; ' — in  these  and  many  other  intimar- 
tions,  a  plain  proof  was  undoubtedly  in- 
tended that  the  day,  the  hour,  the  moment 
of  the  body's  death  is  the  beginning  of 
he.aven's  rest  to  the  soul  of  a  Christian. 
Loment,  indeed,  for  him  !  Better 
far  than  the  most  joyous  hour  he  ever  knew 
on  earth  !  Ah  !  when  the  last  sigh  pa-sses 
from  the  worn-out  frame,  and  the  corpse  is 
lying  lifeless  before  us,  and  the  first  burst  of 
bereavement  may  be  like  a  ery  of  anguish, 
as  if  some  great  calamity  had  befallen  our 
beloved,  how  great  is  the  contrast  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  natural  world.  For 
even  at  that  very  moment  of  grief  on  earth 
there  is  joy  in  heaven.  While  friends  below 
are  weeping  round  the  unconscioas  clay, 
friends  above  are  welcommg  the  spirit  home, 
and  the  disencumbered  soul,  leaving  all 
darkness  and^  sin    behind,    beholds,   as  it 
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look,  perhaps,  the  soul  knows 
se  is  the  difference  between  sin 
and  holiness,  the  sorrow  of  the  one  and  the 
happiness  of  the  other.  At  one  glance, 
assuredly,  the  spirit  knows  that  all  the  dark- 
:ss  of  death  is  past  for  ever— that  the  river 
crossed— that  the  cloud  has  been  passed 
through— that  for  ever  and  ever,  to  all  eter- 
nity, there  is  to  be  no  more  grief  and 
no  more  dying ;  and  how  joyful  beyond 
our  conception  must  be  the  hearing 
then  of  such  words  as  these—"  Come 
beloved  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  ! '  It  is  only 
such  truths  as  these  which  can  render  the 
bereavements,  which  we  all  may  look  for, 
means  of  grace  and  benefit  to  our  own  souls. 
Unhappy  is  the  hopeless  grief  of  him  who 
sees  no  benefit  in  death  to  those  who  were 
most  worthy  of  his  best  affection  !— who  sees 
them  but  as  drops  of  water  fallen  into  a 
wide  ocean  of  oblivion,  never  to  emerge 
again  !  And  it  is  only  such  truths  which 
can  truly  reconcile  us  to  our  separation  for 
a  time  from  those  whose  smiles  were  the 
chief  charms  of  our  households,  and  whose 
kind  voices  were  the  sweetest  music  of  our 
homes."- (P.  227.) 

RECOGNITION  IN  HEAVEN. 
'  'WTiether  in  consequence  of  the  change 
from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  body,  or 
some  other  reason,  it  has  been  supposed. 


not  be  known  to  each  other  as  those  with 

bora  we  were  connected  in  the  present 

world ;  that  the  memory  of  past  attachments 

shall  there  be  lost,  and  that  they  whom  W9 
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loved  here  shall  there  be  undiscoverahle  by 
us  as  those  formerly  loved  and  longed  for. 
Surely  there  is  something  cold-hearted  in 
this  too  lofty  imagination.  Happily,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  there  are  sufBcieut  Scriptural 
testimonies  against  it.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  His 
people  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  thus  distinctly  specifying 
certain  individuals  who  shall  be  known  then 
as  the  glorified  fathers  of  the  children  of 
Israel— and  yet  shall  these  patriarchs  not 
know  each  other  ?  Paul  says,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  that  he  preached,  warning 
and  teaching,  that  he  might  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ.  Where  was  he  to 
present  them  but  before  God  in  glory  ?  and 
yet  was  he  not  to  know  them,  or  they  to 
know  him,  there?  To  the  Thessalonians 
themselves  he  says,  elsewhere— 'For  what 
is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ? 
Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming?'  And  yet 
can  it  be  conceived  that  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  at  His  coming  they  should  not  know 
each  other  ?  We  read,  too,  th.at  the  apostles 
on'the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  saw  whom 
they  understood  to  be  Moses  and  Elias 
communing  with  Christ— was  that  scene  to 
be  forgotten  when  they  entered  heaven  ?  or, 
•were  Mos&s  and  Elias  to  be  known  in  glory 
only  by  sinners  on  earth,  and  not  by  saints 
above?  Our  Lord,  too,  represents  the  rich 
man  in  torments  as  seeing  Lazarus  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  Does  this  intimate  for- 
getfulness  of  those  with  whom  we  have  been 
connected  in  this  world  ?  And,  not  to  mul- 
tiply instances  unnecessarily,  let  us  just  look 
at  the  argument  of  the  passage  before  us. 
'  Sorrow  not,'  says  the  apostle,  '  for  the  dead 
in  Christ,  as  those  who  have  no  hope.'  No 
hope  of  what  ?  Most  certainly  of  ever  see- 
ing them  again.  Sorrow  not,  for  God  shall 
bring  them— them,  the  same  persons  —with 
Him.'  And  bring  them  to  whom  ?  Why, 
to  those  who  were  mourning  their  loss  ;  and 
what  comfort  oould  there  be  in  these  words 
to  them  if  they  were  never  to  know  these 
friends  again  as  such  ?  Nay,  nay  ;  we  need 
never  doubt  that  we  shall  know  in  HeavBn 
the  Christian  friends  whom  we  loved  on 
earth.  We  shall  yet,  we  humbly  trust,  wallc 
with  them  before  the  throne  of  the  most 
high  God.  We  shall  yet  recount  to  each 
other  the  triumphs  of  that  grace  in  which 
we  were  mutually  partakers,  and  heighten 
each  other's  gr-ititude  to  the  Redeemer  by 
our  mutual  recollections  of  His  wisdom  and 
His  mercy."— (P.  230.) 

PATOiSr,  Joseph  Noel,  R.S.A.,  an 
historical  painter,  was  born  at  Dunfermline, 
in  Fifeshire,  in  1823 ;  the  son  of  Mr  J.  F. 
Paton,  senior,  an  able  artist  and  pattern 
designer,  still  living.  He  never  studied  at 
any  public  school  of  art,  although  iu  1843 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Roy;il  Academy 
of  London.  He  firat  liecame  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  "  Outline  Illustra 
tions  to  Shakespeare  and  Shelley  ; "  produc- 
tions whose  fanciful  grace  scarcely  compen- 


sates for  their  want  of  simplicity  and  nature. 
Hi.^  first  serious  effort  was  a  cartoon  of 
"The  Spirit  of  Religion,"  produced  in  1845. 
To  the  competition  of  1847  he  sent  two  oil 
pictiu-es  of  striking  dissimilarity  in  character, 
"Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,"  and  "The 
Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,"  the 
latter  of  which  received  the  second-class 
prize  of  £300,  having  been  previously  pur- 
chased for  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  In  1849  he  painted  ' '  The  Quarrel 
of  Oberon  and  Titania,"  now  in  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery,  which,  exhibited  with 
other  productions  of  modem  English 
artists,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1853, 
received  "  honourable  mention  "  from  the 
jurors.  His  pictures  of  "  Dante"  and  "The 
Dear  Lady "  prepared  the  pubhc  for  the 
more  serious  tone  of  succeeding  works,  and 
more  especially  for  his  large  and  elaborate 
allegorical  picture  "  The  Pursuit  of  Plea- 
sure,'' which  confirmed  the  high  reputation 
of  the  artist.  "Home"  represented  the 
return  of  a  Crimean  soldier,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1S5G,  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity,  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the  artist's 
most  perfect  works,  and  copied  for  the 
Royal  Exhibition  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty.  "In  Memoriam,"  a  work  of 
high  aim,  and  minute  truthfulness  of  execu- 
tion, was  one  of  the  leading  pictures  in  the 
Royal  Academy's  Exhibition  of  1858.  The 
earher  works  of  this  painter  are  characterised 
by  overflowing  fancy  and  elaliorate  detail ; 
those  which  he  has  produced  of  later  years 
have  obviously  a  higher  and  more  serious 
purpose,  and  though  not  less  minute  in 
execution,  are  much  more  true  to  nature. 
The  prices  which  this  aitist  has  receivedfor 
bis  recent  works,  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held.  His  "  Pursuit  of 
Plea.'sure,"  sold  to  Mr  A.  Hill,  a  printseller 
of  Edinl)urgh,  was  again  sold  by  him  for 
two  thousand  guineas,  while  "  In  Memo- 
riam "  fetched  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Mr 
Paton  was  appointed  to  the  ottice  of  Queen's 
Limner  in  Scotland,  lately  vacant  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon. 
PITCAIRN,  Archibald,  an  eminent 
physician  and  ingenious  poet,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  December  25, 1652.  His  father, 
Alexander  Piteaime,  who  was  engaged  in 
trade,  and  became  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  city,  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Pitcairne  of  Piteaime,  in  Fifeshire, 
and  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Sydserf, 
belonged  to  a  good  family  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  descended  from  Sydserf  of 
Rutblaw.  He  commenced  his  classical 
education  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  and 
from  thence  removed  in  1668  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  olitained  in 
1671  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  studied  first 
divinity,  and  then  the  civil  law,  the  latter 
of  which  he  Tiursned  with  so  much  ardour 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, advised  by  his  physicians  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  south  of  France ;  but  by  the 
time  he  reached  Paris  he  found  himself  much 
recovered,  and  resolved  to  attend  the  law 
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classes  at  the  University  there.     Muetin<' 
however,  with  some  of  his  countrymen,  wlTo 
were  medical  students,  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  the  study  of  tlie  law,  and  for  several 
months  attended  the  hospitals  with  them. 
On  his  return  to  Edinburgh   he    became 
acquainted  with   ]>r  David  Gregory,   the 
celebrated  Professor  of  Mathematics    and 
directing  his  attention  to  the  e.xact  science*! 
he  soon  attained  to  such  proficiency  as  tn 
make  some  improvements  in  the  method  of 
jnfamte  series,   then  lately  invented.      Be- 
hevmg,  with  many  learned  men  of  his  time, 
tJiat  there  was  some  necessary  connection 
between  mathematics  and  medicine,   and 
hoping   to  reduce  the  healing  art  to  geo- 
metncal  precision,  he  finally  fi.ted  on  physio 
as  a  profession.     There  being,  however  in 
Edmburgh  at  this  period,  no  other  medical 
school  than  the  siek-chamber  and  the  drug- 
shop,   he   returned  to  Paris    about    1675 
where  he  prosecuted   his  medical   studies 
7rln  T"""'^''  -^^"l  ™tliusiasm.     In  August 
1680    he    received    from    the    Faculty      " 
Eheims  the    degree    of    M.D.,   which    in 
August  1699  was  Ukewise  conferred  on  him 
by  the    Umvei-sity    of  Aberdeen.      After 
making  himself  master  of  the  science  of 
medicme  from  the  earliest  periods,  he  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  with  the  firm  resolu- 
tion  to  reform  and  improve  it  in  practice. 
In  November  1681  the  Eoyat  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edmburgh  was  incorporated 
and  his  name,  as  one  of  the  first  members! 
graced  the  origmal  patent  from  the  crown. 
Me  settled  as  a  physician  in  his  native  city, 
and  ere  long  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  m 
hLs  profession.    Soon  after  estabhshing  him- 
self m  Edinburgh,  he   married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Colonel  James  Hay  of  Pitfour 
who  died,  after  bearing  him  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  when  he  wrote  an  elegiac  poem  to 
her  memory.     The  children,  also,  were  soon 
removed  by  death.     In  1688  he  pubUshed 
Jus     bolutio  Problematis  de  Inventoribus  " 
m  vindication  of  Harvey's  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood      In 
consequence  of  his  high  reputation,  he  was 
mvited,  m  1692,   by  the  Curators   of  the 
University  of  Leyden,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Physic  there    at  that  time  vacant.     His 
well-known  Jacobite    principles   e.xcluding 
him  from  all  public  employments  at  home! 
he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  oration  on  the  26th  of  AprU  of 
that  year.     Durmg  his  residence  at  Leyden 
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._„.  J  „„. .  ^  „, uig  u,o  resiuence  at  Jjeyden, 
where  amon^  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
^"°''-""~    •■"   -■'^Ushed  several  disserta- 


Boerhaave,   he  pi 
tions,  chiefly  with  th 


,.,.-  -~—j  -•--  — -  ■>o./  of  showing tne 
utility  of  mathematics  in  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  little  more' than  a  year  after 
he  returned  to  Scotland  to  fulfil  a  matri- 
monial engagement  with  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Stevenson,  one 
of  the  Kings  Physicians  at  Edinburgh. 
1  his  lady  he  married  in  1693,  and  as  her 
friends  were  unwilUng  that  she  should  leave 
ner  native  place,  he  resigned  his  chair  at 
Leyden  and  on^_  more  settled  in  practice 
m  Edinburgh.    His  great  success,  however, 


as  well  as  his  powers  of  satire,  soon  raised 
around  him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  he  was 
attacked    m    various    pubhcations    of  the 
period,   particularly    in    a    sarcastic    little 
volume,  entitled  "  ApoUo  Mathematicus," 
the  production  of  Doctor,  afterwards  Sir 
■l^'  ™™.  Eyzat.    Sir  Robert  Sibbald  having 
published  a  treatise  in  ridicule  of  the  new 
method  of  applying  geometry  to  physic,  Dr 
I'ltcairne  published   an    answer   in    1696 
under  the  title  of  "  Dissertatio  de  Legibua 
Histonas   Naturalis."     The  opposition   to 
him  was  shown  even  within  the  College  of 
Physiciansitself.  Having,  on  18th  November 
1690,  tendered   a   protest  against  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  Fellows,  one  of  whom 
was  Dr  Eyzat,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  conducted  in  an  irregular  manner  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who,  on 
the  22d,  delivered  in  a  report  that  Dr  Pit- 
cairne's  iirotestation  was  "a  calumnious 
scandalous,    false,    and    arrogant    paper." 
Ihe  meetmg  approving  of  this  report,  did 
thereupon  suspend  him  "  from  voting  in  the 
CoUege,  or  sitting  in  any  meeting  thereof  ;  " 
nay,  it  was  even  proposed  to  prohibit  him 
from  the  practice  of  physic.     After  a  violent 
and   protracted  contention,  during  which 
various    attempts    at   reconcUiatiou    were 
made,  the  President,  Dr  Dundas,  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1704,  proposed  an  act  of   oblivion, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Dr 
Pitcairne  resumed  his  seat  in  the  College. 
In  October  1701  the  College  of  Surgeons 
admitted  him  a  FeUow,  an  honour  which 
had  never  been  bestowed  upon  any  other 
physician.     He  appears  to  have  held,  also, 
the  nominal  appointment  of  Medical  Pro- 
fessor m  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Dur- 
i.°°  ,*i"',.y'"*''  '*^'  mentioned  he  repubhshed 
his  Medical  Treatises,  with  some  new  ones, 
at  Kotterdam,  in  one  volume  4to,  under  the 
title  of    Dissertationes  Medicie,"  dedicating 
the  work  to  Lorenzo  Belhiii,  professor  at 
Piza,  who  had  inscribed  his  "  Opuscula  "  to 
him.     A  more  correct  edition  of  the  same 
appeared  a  few  months  before  his  death 
£''-,™^™f  «'i<='l   at  Edinburgh,  October 
M,  1713,  and  wasinteiTed  in  the  Greyfriars' 
Churchyard.     By  his  second  wife  he  had  a 
son  and  four  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Janet, 
"/li  ™.  '-October  1731,  married  to  the  Eari 
i';;,  o      '^■,    -"-^  ^^'^^  ^o'''^  was  published  in 
1718,  under  the  title  of  "  Elementa  Medi- 
cm:e     Physico-Mathematica,"     bein'^    his 
lectures  at  Leyden.     An  addition  of  his 
whole  works  appeared  at  Venice  in  1733 
and  at  Leyden  in  1737.     He  was  universaUy 
considered  as  the  first  physician  of  his  time. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  one  of  the  best  pri- 
vate hbranes  of  that  day,  which,  after  his 
decease,  was    purchased    by  the  Czar    of 
Kus.sia.    His  Latin  poems,  coUected  after 
his  death,  were,  with  others,  published  by 
Kuddiman,  in  1727,  in  a  smaU  volume,  en- 
titled,      Selecta  Poemata  Archibaldi  Pit- 
cairmi  et  ailorum  : "  and,  according  to  Lord 
Woodhouselee,    they  comprise    ahnost  all 
that  are  of  any  value  in  that  publication. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  comedy  called 
357 
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"The  Assembly,"  printed  at  London  in 
1722,  which  Mr  George  Chalmers  says  ia 
"  personal  and  political,  sarcastic  and  pro- 
fane, and  never  could  have  been  acted  on 
any  stage."  It  may  be  noticed  before  con- 
cluding this  biographical  sketch,  that  Dr 
Pitcaime,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  literary 
and  political  friends,  was  in  the  habit  of 
l^rinting  for  private  circulation  the  numerous 
jeux  (Vesprlt  which  he  composed  from  time 
to  time  with  extraordinary  faciUty.  These 
were  generally  on  single  leaves  or  sheets  of 
writing  paper,  and  many  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  brilliancy  and  elegant 
Latinity  ;  but,  from  this  ephemeral  way  of 
distributing  them,  few  of  them,  it  is  sup- 
posed, have  been  preserved.  The  late  Archi- 
bald Constable,  Esq.,  the  well-known  book- 
Beller,  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  named  after  Dr  Pitcaime,  had 
formed  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  these  i)ieces,  with  numerous  manuscript 
effusions  in  proje  and  verse.  These  Mr 
Constable  had  intended  to  publish,  with  the 
restof  his  miscellaneous  poetry,  accompanied 
by  a  Life  of  Pitcairne,  for  which  he  had 
amassed  extensive  materials.  A  large  folio 
volume  of  printed  and  MS.  pieces,  being 
part  of  these  collections,  appeared  in  a  Lon- 
don catalogue  a  tew  years  ago,  and  was 
priced  at  £10  10s  ;  but  it  cannot  now  be 
traced  into  whose  possession  it  has  been 
transferred.  A  small  atheistical  pamphlet, 
attributed  to  Dr  Pitcaime,  entitled  "  Epis- 
tola  Archimedis  ad  regem  Gelonem  Alb» 
GraiCie,  reperta  anno  fer«  Christianae," 
1688,  was  made  the  subject  of  the  inaugural 
oration  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Halyburton, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews  in  1710,  which  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1714,  under  the  title  of 
"  Natural  Religion  insufficient,  and  Re- 
vealed necessary  to  Man's  Happiness."  Dr 
Pitcairne  has  been  generally  represented  as  a 
professed  unbeliever,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  profane  jests  but  too  much 
exposed  him  to  the  character  of  a  scoffer  at 
religion.  But,  as  remarked  by  the  writer 
of  his  life  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
whatever  doubts  might  be  entertained  as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  creed,  they  are  com- 
pletely removed  by  his  verses  written  on 
Christmas  Day ;  and  Dr  Drummond  has 
stated,  that,  during  his  last  illness,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  greatest  tranquility  of  mind, 
and  evinced  just  apprehensions  of  God  and 
religion.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this  emi- 
nent physician's  poetical  powers,  being  a 
poem  "On  the  King  and  Queen  of  Fairy," 
in  two  versions,  Latin  and  EngUsh,  will  be 
found  in  Donaldson's  Collection,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Walter  Denestone.  An 
account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr 
Pitcairne,  by  Charles  Webster,  M.D.,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1781.  Dr  Pit- 
cairne was  likewise  author  of  "  Babell,  or 
the  Assembly,  a  Poem,  m.dc.xcii."  Like 
the  comedy  of  "  The  Assembly, "  this  satiri- 
cal poem  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the 


year  1692 ;  but  until  1830  it  remained  m 
MS. ,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  Maitland  Club,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  George  R.  Kinloch,  Esq.  That 
gentleman  made  use  of  two  MSS.,  one  in 
the  possession  of  Dr  Keith  of  Edinburgh, 
the  other  in  the  library  of  Mr  Dundas  of 
Arniston,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  well-known  Scottish  collector,  Robert 
Milne  of  Edinburgh. 

PITCAIRN,  David,  M.D.,  an  eminent 
physician,  the  eldest  son  of  Major  John 
Pitcaim  of  the  Marines,  killed  in  the  attack 
upon  Bimker's  Hill  in  1775,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Dah^mple,  Esq.  of 
Annfield,  Dumfrieshire,  was  bom.  May  1, 
1749,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  David  Pitcaim,  minister  of  Dysart. 
After  being  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh for  four  years,  he  attended  the  classes 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  till  he  was 
twenty,  spending  much  of  his  leisure  time 
with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  James  Baillie. 
In  1709  Mr  Pitcaim  entered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  studied  medicine 
there  for  three  years.  In  1772  he  went  to 
London,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr 
William  Hunter  and  Dr  George  Fordyce. 
About  the  same  time,  that  he  might  obtain 
an  English  degree  in  Physic,  he  entered  at 
Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated. In  1780  he  was  elected  physician  to 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  and, 
in  1792,  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  The 
former  office,  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  his  private  practice,  he  resigned  in 
1793.  By  the  death  of  Dr  Wan-en  in  June 
1797,  Dr  Pitcaim  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  London.  It  was  his  friend- 
ship for  Dr  Matthew  Baillie  that  first 
brought  that  eminent  physician  into  notice. 
Although  there  was  a  great  disparity  of 
years,  there  existed  between  them  a  long 
and  uninterrupted  friendship,  and  the  con- 
fidence rejiosed  by  Dr  Pitcaim  in  the  pro- 
fessional abilities  of  his  friend  was  sincere, 
Dr  Baillie  being  his  only  medical  adviser 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.  Dr 
Pitcaim  died  in  AprU  1809.  He  was  a  man 
of  elegant  literary  accomplishments,  joined 
to  much  professional  knowledge.  In  person 
he  was  tall  and  erect.  He  was  fond  of 
country  sports  and  athletic  games,  particu- 
larly golf.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  "  the 
last  thing  a  physician  learns  in  the  course  of 
his  experience  is  to  know  when  to  do  no- 
thing. "  A  flattering  tribute  to  his  memory, 
written  by  Dr  Wells,  was  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Muffa-aine  soon  after  his  de- 
cease. It  concludes  thus  : — '*  Although  of 
great  practicrd  knowledge,  and  having  made 
many  original  observations  on  disease,  he 
never  pubUshed  .anything  ;  but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  a  disease  which  had  before  escaped 
the  notice  of  medical  men— inflamation  of 
the  larynx  -  and  so  had  the  peculiar  and 
melancholj;  privilege  of  enlightening  his 
profession  in  the  very  act  of  dying. " 

PITCAIRN,  A.  Barrister,  HobartTown, 
was  born  in  5^1802  near  the  village  of  Ceres, 
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Fifeshire,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor of  Kinninmonth  in  that  parish.  For 
the  following  account  of  this  gentleman, 
who  died  suddenly  in  18G1,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  HobartTown  Mercuri/: — "  Overevery 
circle  there  was  not  in  this  colony  a  man 
more  esteemed  for  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, for  probity  and  disinterestedness  of 
purpose,  for  Koman-like  virtues  than  was 
Mr  Pitcairn.  The  stem  simpUeity  of  his 
life,  adorned  only  by  domestic  virtues,  stood 
out  in  unostentatious  but  grand  relief  to  the 
'  trappings  which  'dizen  the  proud.'  There 
was  nothing  pinchbeck  in  bis  fcharacti 
He  was  a  thorough  gentlemen— sincere 
in  his  belief,  strong  in  his  affections,  and 
steadfast  in  his  principles.  Happily  blended 
with  these  qualities,  was  a  disposition  and 
temperament  of  the  most  genial  kind,  and 
the  highest  discrimination  and  literary  taste 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  bear  record  to  tht 
benevolence  of  his  nature,  which  shed  its 
influence  unseen,  though  not  unfelt,  over 
the  highways  and  byways  of  life,  where 
man  was  'made  to  mourn.'  How  often 
have  we  known  him  expend  time,  trouble. 


he  gave  life  itself ;  to  others— it  was  all  he 
could  give  them— a  decent  grave.  Mr  Pit- 
cairn  arrived  in  the  colony  upwards  of 
thirty  years  since,  and  was  first  established 
as  a  settler  in  the  district  of  Richmond. 
Owing  to  the  persuasions  of  Su-  Alfred 
Stephen,  then  at  the  bar  in  this  colony,  he 
abandoned  that  Ufe,  and  betook  himself  to 
his  profession  as  a  Solicitor,  which  he  fol- 
lowed to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  he  was  distinguished  no  less  for 
his  ability  and  industry,  than  for  high  per- 
sonal honour  ;  and  we  are  sure  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  his  name  stood  amongst 
the  highest  on  the  professional  rolls  of  fame 
in  all  the  colonies.  We  may  add  that  he 
arrived  in  the  colony  from  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  become  eUgible  for  admission  as  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  having  performed  all 
the  necessary  preliminaries,  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  barrister,  solicitor,  proctor,  &c., 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Colony  in  1825, 
being  the  fourteenth  on  the  roU,  and  con- 
sequently one  of  the  oldest  members.  As 
a  legal  practitioner,  Mr  Pitcairn  confined 
his  practice  to  the  higher  branches  of  con- 
veyancing; and  his  probity,  skill,  and  kind- 
ness of  disposition  rendered  him  very  highly 
esteemed  and  implicitly  confided  in  by  his 
friends  .and  clients."  He  died  on  the  28th 
day  of  January  1861,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age. 

PITTENWEEM,  Bakon,  a  title  (ex- 
tmct)  m  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  conferred 
m  1606  on  Frederick  Stewart,  son  of  Col. 
William  Stewart,  Captain  of  the  Kind's 
Guards,  who,  on  the  31st  July  1583,  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  the  lands  and  priory  of 
Pittenweem,  and  was  thenceforth  styled 
Commendator  thereof.  This  CoL  William 
Stewart,  one  of  the  unworthy  favourites  of 
James  VI.,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 


Stewart  of  Galston,  in  Ayrshire,  third  in 
descent  from  Alexander  Stewart  of  Dreg- 
horn,  second  son  of  Alexander  Stewart  of 
Darnley.  On  obtaining  favour  at  Court, 
he  seems  to  have  changed  the  spelling  of  his 
name  to  Stuart,  as  being  of  kin  to  His 
Majesty.  Calderwood  says  of  him  :— 
"  Colonell  Stuart  was  (as  is  constantlie  re- 
ported) first  a  cloutter  of  old  shoes.  He 
went  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  served 
in  the  warres,  first  as  a  souldiour,  then  as  a, 
Captane,  at  last  as  a  Colonell.  He  retum- 
eth  home,  and  was  immediately  employed 
by  the  King  to  apprehend  anie  subject,  in 
anie  corner  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  Court 
had  anie  quarrel  at.  He  wanted  not  like- 
wise his  rewaird,  for  he  was  gifted  with  the 
Pryorie  of  Pittrnweme,  and  married  the 
Ladie  Pitfirrane,  not  without  suspicions  of 
the  murder  of  her  former  husband."  In 
October  1582,  he  and  Mr  James  Halyburton, 
Provost  of  Dundee,  were  the  King's  Com- 
missioners to  the  General  Assembly.  In 
January  1583,  after  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  bv 
Colonel  Stuart's  interest,  the  King  obtained 
permission,  from  the  confederated  lords,  to 
visit  the  Earl  of  March  at  St  Andrews,  and 
on  his  entrance  into  the  castle  there,  the 
Colonel  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
his  followers  excluded.  The  profligate  Earl 
of  Arrau  soon  regained  his  place  in  the  royal 
favour.  In  April  Colonel  Stuart  was  sent 
as  Ambassador  to  England.  At  a  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Edinburgh,  4th  December  of 
the  same  year  (1583),  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  were  de- 
clared guilty  of  high  treason.  At  this 
Parliament  it  was  also,  says  Calderwood, 
"  that  the  old  placks,  babees,  threepenny 
pieces,  and  twelvepenny  pieces,  sould  be 
brought  in  betwixt  and  July  next  to  he 
brokin  ;  and  that  a  new  coine  be  strickin, 
fourepennie  groats,  eightpennie  groats, 
sixteenpennie  groats,  and  that  they  be 
three  pennie  fyne.  Yitt  were  they  not  so 
fyne.  This  was  done  to  gett  silver  to 
Colonell  Stuart  to  pay  the  waiged  men  of 
warre.  The  burrowes  disassented  from 
breaking  of  the  old  coin."  It  was  Colonel 
Stewart,  or  Stuart,  as  he  called  himself, 
who  apprehended  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  at 
Dundee,  13th  April  1584.  The  Earl  was 
beheaded  at  Stu:ling  on  the  4th  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  month,  and  on  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Angus  and  the  Master  of  Glammis  seizing 
the  Castle  of  that  town,  Colonel  Stewart 
hastened  thither  with  500  men.  Hearing 
of  the  approach  of  James  with  20,000  men, 
they  fled  toEngland,  whence  they  returned 
in  Oct.  1585  with  a  large  force,  and  having 
laid  siege  to  Stirling  Castle,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  it  and  of  the  King's 
person.  On  this  occasion,  Colonel  Stuart, 
who  had  been  directed  to  defend  the  street 
the  west  port  of  the  town,  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Being  fiercely  assaulted,  he 
fled  to  the  Castle,  but  was  followed  and 
overtaken  by  James  Haldane,  brother  of 
the  Laird  of  Gleneagles,  who,  as  he  was 
laying  hands  on    him,   was    shot  by  the 
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Colonel's  servant,  Joshua  Henderson.  This 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  King's  favourites, 
and  Colonel  Stuart  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  King's  Guard.  In  June  1589, 
he  was  sent  to  Denmark,  with  a  full  com- 
mission to  be  present,  with  the  Earl  Mari- 
sclial,  James'  Ambassador,  at  the  ratihea- 
tion  of  the  King's  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Dan- 
ish King  ;  and  having  soon  after  returned 
to  Scotland,  he  was  again  despatched,  on 
28th  March  1590,  by  the  nobility,  with  fine 
ships,  to  bring  home  the  King  and  Queen. 
On  20th  January  1592,  he  was  warded  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  taking  part 
with  the  Queen  in  her  intrigues  against  the 
Chancellor,  but  was  soon  released.  On  the 
15th  August  following,  having  accused  Lord 
Spynie  of  secret  conference  with  the  turbulent 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  at  this  time  was  the 
torment  of  James'  Ufe,  Sypynie  challenged 
him  to  single  combat,  on  which  he  was 
a«ain  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
C&stle  of  Edinburgh,  Spynie  lieing  warded 
in  that  of  Stirling.  In  1G06  the  lands  and 
baronies  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Pitten- 
weem  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  erected 
into  a  temporal  lordship  in  f.ivour  of  Col. 
Stewart's  son,  Frederick,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns ;  and  he  had  farther 
charters  of  the  same  in  1609  and  1618.  Lord 
Pittenweem  died  without  issue,  and  the 
title  has  never  been  claimed  by  any  heir 
general  or  assignee.  Previous  to  his  death 
he  disponed  the  lordship  to  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Kellie,  who,  with  consent  of  his  son 
Alexander,  Lord  Fenton,  surrendered  the 
superiority  of  the  same  into  the  hands  of 
the  King. 

PLAYFAIR,  John,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  doubly  connected  with  Fife- 
firstly,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Ferguson  of 
Raith,  and  secondly  as  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  He  waa  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Playfair,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of 
'  "  I  was  bor 
Benvie. 

was  an  e\cellent  scholar,  appears  to  have 
qualified  him  for  the  University,  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent  to  St  Andrews,  where  he 
obtained  a  bursary  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen. His  genius  immediately  pointed 
towards  the  exact  sciences,  and  Dr  Wilkie, 
then  Professor  of  M  athematics,  and  a  man 
remarkable  for  unaffected  candour,  became 
first  his  friend  and  then  his  companion. 
Proceeding  in  his  studies  at  St  Andrews, 
he  attended  the  divinity  class,  and  at  length 
obtained  a  licence  to  preach.  This  em- 
powered him  to  perform  an  act  of  filial 
piety,  for  he  was  thus  enabled  occasionally 
to  assist  his  f.ather,  who,  although  not  old, 
yet  was  frequently  disabled  by  disease,  from 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  1772 
he  lost  his  father,  who  left  behind  him  a 
numerous  family,  of  whom  the  three  young- 
ei*t  sons  and  two  daughters  were  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Towards  the  latter, 
360 


Mr  Playfair  henceforth  exercised  all  the 
paternal  duties.  The  living  of  Benvie  being 
vacant.  Lord  Gray,  of  Gray,  who  had  the 


this  he  retained  and  supported  at  the  manse 
a  part  of  his  father's  family,  which  he  had 
adopted  as  his  own.  The  latter  part  of  his 
mother's  life,  too,  was  at  once  cheered  arid 
blessed  by  finding  an  asylum  under  the  roof 
of  such  a  son.  She  enjoyed  this  happiness 
in  common  with  two  of  her  daughters  for 
many  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  an  obscure 
country  parish  as  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  an  event  occurred  in  the  life 
of  Mr  Playfair  that  contributed  not  a  little 
to  confer  novelty,  variety,  and  even  afflu- 
ence during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Mr 
Ferguson,  of  Raith,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable landed  property  and  influence, 
appointed  Mr  Playfair  to  educate  his  two 
sons.  General  Ferguson  and  his  brother. 
This  produced  a  resignation  of  his  classical 
preferment,  and  a  removal  to  Raith,  in 
Fifeshire.  He  afterwards  went  over  with 
his  pupils  to  Edinburgh,  and  while  there, 
his  merits  were  so  well  appreciated  that 
when  Professor  Ferguson  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy  to  Dugald  Stewiirt, 
Mr  Playfair  was  selected  by  the  Magistrates 
to  preside  over  the  mathematical  class  of 
Edinburgh  University.  Soon  after  this,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  by 
charter  from  the  King,  he  was  also  nomi. 
nated  to  be  secretary.  He  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  transactions  of  this 
northern  institution,  and  in  1796  published 
his  "  Elements  of  Geometry ; "  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a'  new  edition  of  "  Euclid."  At  a 
later  period  he  was  busily  employed  in  the 
generous  task  of  defending  the  character, 
and  displajdng  the  merits,  of  a  man  whose 
discoveries  and  experiments  afterwardsthrew 
a  lustre  over  the  first  of  our  northern  uni- 
versities. When  Professor  Leslie  was  about 
to  be  appointed  to  a  chair,  a  clergyman,  full 
of  zeal,  but  devoid  of  discretion,  accused 
him  before  the  patrons  of  having  once 
uttered  certain  doctrines  in  a  lecture  ap- 
proximating  to  matcrialisin.  Several  of  his 
brethren  joined  in  the  persecution,  but  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  who  had  been  bred 
to,  and  obtained  preferment  in,  the  Chiirch 
of  Scotland,  victoriously  refuted  the  charge. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  genius  over  supersti- 
tion. In  1812  appeared  his  "  Outlines  of 
Natural  Philosophy, "  and  soon  after  this  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  beholding  a  nephew, 
whom  he  had  adopteil,  obtaining  the  prize 
for,  and  carrying  into  execution,  the  plan 
for  building  the  new  College  at  Edinburgh. 
When  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannicawas  first  meditated  atEflinburgh, 
the  most  eminent  men  in  that  city  were 
selected  to  compose  the  different  articles  of 
which  the  new  volumes  consisted.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  appearance  of  the  first,  it  was 
preceded  by  a  masterly  dissertation  from  the 
pen  of  Dugald  Stewart,  F.R.L.S.,  on  tha 
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progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy,  since  the  renewal  of  letters 
iu  Europe.  To  another  portion  of  this  work 
was  a|)|>en(le(l  a  general  view  uf  the  progress 
of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  by 
John  Playfair,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, &c.  The  only  praise  aspired  to  by 
this  very  learned  man  in  the  work  alluded 
to  is  that  arising  from  "  clearness  and  pre- 
cision." In  the  course  of  his  dissertation,  he 
not  only  gives  a  history  of  the  srieuces,  but 
also  biographical  sketches  of  the  men  by 
whom  they  were  either  culti\ated  or  re- 
pressed, the  wliole  of  tliis  composition  ex- 
uibits  an  equal  tlegree  of  ability  and  inves- 
tigation, and  of  candour  and  liberality  in 
respect  to  the  various  inductions  and  con- 
clusions ;  and  it  abounds  with  hints  and 
instructions  for  the  youthful  student,  and, 
by  supjilying  one  general,  unbroken  line  of 
.scientific  knowledge,  cannot  fail  to  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  aU.  In  iSlO,  when  ap- 
proaching his  Ctith  year,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  repaired,  on  a  scientitic  mission,  to 
Italy,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
visiting  and  examining  the  Alps.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  the  Professor's 
health  began  to  decline,  notwithstanding 
which  he,  at  this_  very  period,  made  some 
scientific  discoveries  concerning  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Of  Mr  Playfair's  scientific  attain- 
ments, of  his  proficiency  in  those  studies  to 
which  hs  was  peculiarl)^  devoted,  we  are  but 
slenderly  qualified  to  judge  ;  but  we  believe 
we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  and  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  who  introduced  tlie  beautiful  discoveries 
of  the  later  continental  geometers  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  and  gave 
their  just  value  and  true  place  in  the  scheme 
of  European  knowledge  to  those  important 
improvements  by  which  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  abstract  sciences  has  been  renovated 
since  the  days  of  our  illustrious  Newton. 
He  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the 
characteristics  both  of  a  fine  and  powerful 
undei-standing,  at  once  penetrating  and 
vigilant,  but  more  distinguished,  perhaps, 
for  the  caution  and  sureness  of  its  march, 
than  for  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its 
movements,  and  guided  and  adorned  through 
all  its  progress  by  the  most  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  all  that  is  grand,  and  the  justest 
taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  in  the  truth  or 
the  intellectual  energy  with  which  he  was 
habitually  conversant.  To  what  account 
these  rare  qualities  might  have  been  turned, 
and  what  more  brilliant  or  lasting  fruits  they 
might  have. produced,  if  his  whole  hfe  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  solitary  cultivation  of 
science,  it  is  not  for  us  to  conjectiu'e  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  added  incalcul- 
ably to  his  elegance  and  utility  as  a  teacher, 
both  by  euabUng  him  to  direct  his  pupils  to 
the  most  simple  and  luminous  methods  of 
enquiry,  and  to  imbue  tbeir  minds  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  study,  with  that 
fine  relish  for  the  truths  it  disclosed,  and 
that  high  sense  of  the  majesty  with  whieli 
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they  were  invested,  that  predominated  in 
his  own  bosom.  While  he  left  nothing  un- 
explained or  unreduced  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  system,  he  took  care  that  they  should 
never  be  perplexed  by  petty  difficulties,  or 
fewildered  in  useless  details;  and  formed 
tlieni  betimes  to  that  clear,  mascuUne,  and 
direct  method  of  investigation,  by  which, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  greatest  advances 
might  be  accomplished.  Professor  Play- 
fair,  however,  was  not  merely  a  teacher ;  and 
has  fortunately  left  behind  him  a  variety  of 
works,  fi-om  which  other  gener.ations  may 
be  enaliled  to  judge  of  some  of  those  qnalti- 
cations  which  st)  powerfully  recommended 
and  endeared  him  to  his  contemporaries. 
With  reference  to  these  works,  we  do  not 
think  we  ai-e  influenced  by  any  national  or 
other  iiartiality  when  we  say,  that  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age, 
and  even  that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any 
of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  composition.  There  is  a  certain 
mellowness  and  richness  about  his  style 
which  adorns,  without  disguising  the  weight 
and  nervousness  which  is  its  other  character- 
istics ;  a  sedate  gracefulnes.s  and  manly  sim- 
plicity in  the  more  level  passages,  and  a  mild 
majesty  and  considerate  enthusia.sm  where 
he  rises  above  them,  of  which  we  scarcely 
know  where  to  find  any  other  example. 
There  is  great  equabihty,  too,  and  sustained 
force  in  every  part  of  his  writings.  He 
never  e-xhausts  himself  in  flashes  and  epi- 
grams, nor  languishes  in  tameness  or  in- 
sipidity. At  first  sight  you  would  say  that 
plainness  and  good  sense  were  the  ])redomi- 
nating  qualities  ;  but,  by  and  by,  this  sim- 
plicity is  enriched  with  the  delicate  and 
vivid  colours  of  a  fine  imagination,  the  free 
and  forcible  touches  of  a  most  powerful  in- 
tellect, and  the  lights  and  shades  of  an 
unerring  and  harmonizing  taste.  In  com- 
paring it  with  the  .styles  of  his  most  cele- 
brated contemporaries,  we  would  say  that 
it  was  more  purely  and  peculiarly  a  written 
style,  and  therefore  rejected  those  ornaments 
that  more  properly  belong  to  oratory.  It 
had  no  impetuosity,  hurry,  or  vehemence  ; 
no  bursts  or  sudden  turns  or  abruptions,  like 
that  of  Burke ;  and  though  eminently  smooth 
and  melodious,  it  was  not  modulated  to  a 
uniform  system  of  solemn  declamation  like 
that  of  Johnson,  nor  spread  out  in  the  richer 
and  voluminous  elocution  of  Stewart ;  nor 
still  less  broken  into  the  patch-w-ork  of 
scholastic  pedantry  and  conversational 
smartness  which  has  found  its  admirers  in 
Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  short,  of  great 
freedom,  force,  and  beauty ;  but  the  de- 
liberate style  of  a  man  of  thought  and  of 
learning  ;  and  neither  that  of  a  wit  throwing 
out  his  extempores  with  an  afi'ectation  o£ 
careless  grace,  nor  of  a  rhetorician,  thinking 
more  of  his  manner  than  his  matter,  and 
letermined  to  be  admirefl  for  his  expres.sion 
wliatever  may  be  the  fate  of  bis  sentiments. 
Professor  Playfair's  habits' of  composition, 
IS  we  have  understood,  were  not,  p-n-haps, 
i'xactly  what  might  have  lieen  expected  from 
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their  results.  He  wrote  rather  slowly,  and 
his  first  sketches  were  masterly  pictures. 
His  chief  effort  and  pfreatest  pleasure  was 
in  their  revisal  and  correction  ;  and  there 
were  no  limits  to  the  improvement  which 
resulted  from  this  appUcation.  It  was  not 
the  style  merely,  or  indeed  chieHy,  that 
gained  by  it.  The  whole  reasoning,  and 
sentiment,  and  illustration,  were  enlarged 
and  new  modelled  in  the  course  of  it,  and  a 
naked  outline  became  gradually  informed 
with  life,  colour,  and  expression.  It  was  not 
at  all  like  the  common  finishing  and  polish- 
ing to  which  careful  authors  generally  sub- 
ject the  first  draughts  of  their  compositions, 
nor  even  like  the  fastidious  and  tentative 
alterations  with  which  some  more  anxious 
writers  essay  their  choicer  passages.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  fiUing  in  of  the  picture,  the 
working  up  of  the  figured  weft  on  the  naked 
and  meagre  woof  that  had  been  stretched  to 
receive  it ;  and  the  singular  thing  in  this 
case  was  not  only  that  he  left  this  most 
material  part  of  his  work  to  be  performed 
after  th»  whole  outline  had  been  finished, 
but  that  he  could  proceed  with  it  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  and  enrich  and  improve  as 
long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  any  risk 
either  of  destroying  the  proportions  of  that 
outline  or  injuring  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  design.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  too, 
of  the  possession  of  this  extraordinary  power, 
and  it  was  partly,  we  presume,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  that  he  was  not  only  at  aU  times 
ready  to  go  on  with  any  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged  without  waiting  for  favourable 
moments  or  hours  of  greater  alacrity,  but 
that  he  never  felt  any  of  these  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  credit- 
ably through  with  his  undertaking,  to  which 
we  beUeve  most  authors  are  occasionally 
liable.  As  he  never  wrote  upon  any  subject 
of  which  he  was  not  perfectly  master,  he 
was  secure  against  all  blimders  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  to  say,  and  felt  quite 
assured  that,  if  he  was  only  allowed  time 
enough,  he  should  finally  come  to  say  it  in 
the  very  best  way  of  which  he  was  capable. 
He  had  no  anxiety,  therefore,  either  in 
undertaking  or  proceeding  with  his  tasks, 
and  intermitted  and  resumed  them  at  his 
convenience,  with  the  comfortable  certainty 
that  all  the  time  he  bestowed  on  them  was 
turned  to  good  account,  and  that  what  was 
left  imperfect  at  one  sitting,  might  be 
finished  with  equal  ease  and  advantage  at 
another.  Being  thus  perfectly  sure  both  of 
his  ends  and  his  means,  he  experienced  in 
the  course  of  his  compositions  none  of  that 
little  fever  of  the  spirits  with  which  that 
operation  is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied.  He 
had  no  capricious  visitings  of  fancy  which 
it  was  necessary  to  fix  on  the  spot,  or  to 
lose  for  ever,  no  casual  inspirator  to  invoke 
and  to  wait  for.  All  that  was  in  his  mind 
was  subject  to  his  control,  and  amenable  to 
his  call,  though  it  miglit  not  obey  at  the 
moment ;  and  while  his  taste  was  so  sure 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  overworking  any 
thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts 


and  sentiments  had  thiit  unity  and  congrnity 
that  they  fell  almost  spontaneously  into 
harmony  and  order,  and  the  last  added  in- 
corporated and  assimilated  with  the  first,  ag 
if  they  had  spruug  simultaneously  from  the 
same  happy  conception.  The  same  admir- 
able taste  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writ- 
ings, spread  a  similar  charm  over  his  whole 
life  and  conversation,  and  gave  to  the  most 
learned  philosopher  of  his  day  the  manners 
and  deportment  of  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
man. Nor  was  this  in  him  the  result  merely 
of  good  sense  and  good  temper,  assisted  by 
an  early  familiarity  with  good  company,  and 
consequent  knowledge  of  his  own  place  and 
that  of  all  around  him.  His  good  breeding 
was  of  a  higher  descent,  and  his  powers  of 
pleasing  rested  in  something  better  than 
mere  companionable  qualities.  With  the 
greatest  kindness  and  generosity  of  nature 
he  united  the  most  manly  firmness  and  the 
highest  principles  of  honour,  and  the  most 
cheerful  and  social  dispositions,  with  the 
gentlest  and  steadiest  affections.  There 
never,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
talent  who  appeared  in  society  so  perfectly 
free  from  all  sorts  of  pretention  or  notion  of 
his  own  importance,  or  so  little  solicitous  to 
distinguish  himself,  or  so  sincerely  wilUng 
to  give  jjlace  to  every  one  else.  Though 
the  most  social  of  human  beings,  and  the 
most  disposed  to  encourage  and  sympathize 
with  the  gaiety  and  joviality  of  others,  his 
own  spirits  were,  in  general,  rather  cheerful 
than  gay,  or  at  least,  never  rose  to  any  tur- 
bulence or  tumult  of  merriment;  and  while 
he  would  listen  with  the  kindest  indulgence 
to  the  more  extravagant  salKes  of  youth,  and 
prompt  them  by  the  heartiest  approval,  his 
own  satisfaction  may  generally  be  traced  in 
a  slow  and  temperate  smile  gradually 
mantUng  over  his  benevolent  and  intelli- 
gent features,  and  lighting  up  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sage  with  the  expression  of  the 
mildest  and  most  genuine  philanthropy.  It 
was  wonderful,  indeed,  considering  the 
measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the  rigid 
and  undeviating  propriety  of  his  own  con- 
duct, how  tolerant  he  was  of  the  defects  and 
errors  of  other  men.  If  we  do  not  greatly 
deceive  ourselves,  there  is  nothing  here  of 
exaggeration  or  partial  feeling,  and  nothing 
with  which  an  indifferent  and  honest 
chronicler  would  not  concur.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  idle  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the 
personal  character  of  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual, for  we  are  persuaded  that  this  per- 
sonal character  has  always  done  as  much  for 
thecause  of  scienceand  philosophy  among  us 
as  the  great  talents  and  attainments  with 
which  it  was  combined,  and  has  contributed, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  give  to  the 
better  society  of  Edinburgh  that  tone  of  in- 
telligence and  Uberality  by  which  it  is  so 
honourably  distinguished.  It  is  not  a  litUe 
advantageous  to  philosophy  that  it  is  in 
fashion,  and  it  is  still  more  advantageous  to 
the  society  which  is  led  to  confer  upon  it 
this  apparently  trivial  distinction.  It  is  a 
great    thing    for    the    country    at   large, 
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for  its  ba|>pine8s,  its  prosjierity,  and  its 
renown,  that  the  apparent  influencing 
part  of  its  population  should  be  made 
familiar,  even  in  its  untasked  and  social 
hours,  with  sound  and  liberal  information, 
and  be  taught  to  know  and  respect  those 
who  have  distinguislied  themselves  for  great 
intellectual  attainments.  Nor  is  it,  after 
all,  a  sliglit  or  despicable  reward  for  a  man 
of  genius  to  be  received  with  honour  in  the 
highest  and  most  elegant  society  around 
him,  and  to  receive  in  his  living  person  that 
homage  ami  applause  which  is  too  often  re- 
served for  his  memory.  Now  those  desirable 
ends  can  never  be  effectually  accomj/hshed 
unless  the  manners  of  our  leading  jjhiloso- 
phers  are  agreeable,  and  their  personal  habits 
and  dispositions  engaging  and  amiable. 
From  the  time  of  Blair  and  Robertson  down 
to  Stewart  and  Brewster,  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh have  been  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
succession  of  distinguished  men,  who  have 
kept  up  this  salutary  connection  between 
the  learned  and  the  fashionable  world  ;  but 
there  never,  perhaps,  was  any  one  who  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  confirm  and  extend 
it,  and  that  in  times  when  it  was  peculiarly 
difficult,  as  the  individual  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking  ;  and  they  who  have  had  the 
most  opportunity  to  observe  how  superior 
the  society  of  Edinburgh  is  to  that  of  most 
other  places  of  the  same  size,  and  how  much 
of  that  superiority  is  owing  to  the  cordial 
combination  of  the  two  aristocracies  of  rank 
and  of  letters,  of  both  of  which  it  happens 
to  be  the  chief  provincial  seat,  will  be  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice John  Playfair  rendered  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  through  them,  and  by  their  ex- 
ample, to  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  At 
length,  whUe  enjoying  a  high  degree  of 
fame,  and  a  very  extensive  reputation.  Pro- 
fessor Playfair  was  suatched  away  from  his 
pupils,  his  friends,  and  the  learned  and 
scientific  circle  of  society  around  him,  being 
seized  with  a  disease  that  proved  fatal  This 
was  a  suppi-ession,  the  same  malady  with 
which  he  had  been  before  afflicted.  He 
died  like  a  Christian  philosopher.  Finding 
his  end  approach,  our  amiable  Professor 
assembled  his  sisters  and  nephews  around 
his  bedside,  and  after  a  succinct  statement 
of  his  affairs,  he  took  his  leave  of  them  with 
great  affection,  notwithstanding  the  agonies 
endured  by  him.  About  two  next  morning 
the  pain  wholly  ceased,  and  he  soon  after 
expired,  in  presence  of  his  afflicted  relatives, 
on  the  20th  July  1819,  at  the  mature  age  of 
seventy.  The  funeral  of  this  much  regretted 
scholar  took  place  on  Monday,  26th  July, 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  ceremony  presented 
a  solemn  and  mournful  spectacle.  The 
students  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  class  went 
to  Professor  Phiy  fair's  house  in  Albany  Row, 
from  the  College  Yard,  at  half-past  one. 
The  Professors  of  the  University  met  at  Dr 
Gregory's  at  the  same  time,  and  walked 
in  procession,  preceded  by  their  officers, 
bearing  their  insignia  reversed,  covered 
with    crape,     to    the    Professor's    house, 


where  they  were  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Council  of  the  City.  The  nieinliers  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Astronumical  Insti- 
tution, Royal  Jleilical  Society,  and  otliers, 
were  accommodated  in  the  different  apart- 
ments of  the  house  of  this  friend  of  genius 
and  learning.  At  half-past  two  this  affect- 
ing procession  advanced  from  the  Profes- 
sor's house  up  Duke  Street,  through  St 
Andrew  Square,  and  along  Princes  Street, 
and  the  Regent's  Bridge,  to  the  Calton  Bury- 
ing Ground.  The  whole  procession  went 
four  and  four,  and  it  is  supposed  the  train 
of  mourners  consisted  of  not  less  than  five 


ground,  the  gentlemen  who  precede 
corjjse  opened  two  and  two,  and  uncovered 
as  it  passed  to  the  place  of  interment.  All 
the  windows  in  the  streets  through  which 
the  funeral  passed  were  fUled  with  ladies, 
seemingly  anxious  to  view  so  large  an  as- 
semblage of  learning  and  talent.  A  monu- 
ment wa-s,  a  few  years  afterwards,  erected 
to  his  memory,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

JOANNI  PLAYFATR, 

Amicorum  Pietas, 

Desideriis  Icta  Fidelibus, 

Quo  Ipse  Loco  Templum  Uraniae  Suae 

Olim  Dioaverat. 

Hoe  Monumentum 

Posuit 

M.D.  CO.  ex.  X.V.I. 

Nat.  VI.  Idns.    Mart:  m.d.c.o.xlviii, 

Obiit.  XIV.  Kal.     SectU:  M.D.C.C.0.X1S. 

which  we  thus  translate  : — 

To 

John  Playfaib, 

The  Devotion  of  His  Friends, 

Moved  by  their  Sincere  Affections, 

In  the  Place  Where  He  Hunself  a  Temple 

to  His  Own  Urania 

Formerly  had  Dedicated, 

This  Monument 

Has  Erected 

MDCCCXXVI. 

Bom,  8th  March,  MDCCXLvm. 

Died,  19th  July  mdcccxix. 
PLAYFAIR,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sm 
Hugh  Lyon,  LL.D.,  Provost  of  St  And- 
rews, was  bom  at  the  Manse  of  Meigle  and 
Newtyle  on  the  17th  November  1786,  and 
died  at  St  Andrews  on  the  23d  Januaiy 
1861,  in  his  75th  year.  He  received  hia 
early  education  at  his  native  place,  after- 
wards at  Dundee  Grammar  School,  and 
finally  at  the  United  College  of  St  Andrews, 
of  which  his  father  had  been  appointed 
Principal.  The  erudition  and  literary 
acquirements  of  Princijral  Playfair  were 
well  known.  He  was  historigrapher  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  author  of  "A  System  of 
Chronology,"  and  many  other  learned  works. 
In  1804  Hugh  enlisted  in  the  volunteers, 
and  was  placed  on  the  Colonel's  Staff,  and 
the  same  year  received  an  artillery  appoint- 
ment to  Bengal.  After  preparatory  study 
at  Edinburgh   and  Woolwich,  and  after 
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passing  preliminary  examinations  by  Dr 
Hutton  and  Mr  Landman,  he  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  in  1805,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta 
the  same  year.  He  was  selected  in  180G  to 
command  a  detachment  of  European  Artil- 
lery proceeding  to  the  upper  provinces, 
having  a  surgeon  attached,  and  arrived  at 
Cawnpore  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  any 
casualty  whatever.  This  successful  first 
command  speedily  induced  a  second ;  and  in 
1807  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  John  Hors- 
ford  to  the  command  of  the  artillery  at 
Bareilly — four  guns  and  a  full  complement 
of  men,  cattle,  and  ammunition.  At 
Bareilly  the  young  officer  found  much 
laxitude  of  discipUne  and  many  abuses  to 
correct,  in  which  duties  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, getting  his  detachment  into  a 
capital  state  of  order  and  efficiency.  On 
9th  September  of  the  same  year  (1807),  he 
was  ordered  to  march  at  10  P.M.  with  his 
detachment,  a  battafion  of  infantry,  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  to  quell  a  disturbance  in 
Oude  against  the  robber  Tumon  Sing,  fifty 
miles  distant.  The  expedition  was  success- 
ful, and  Playfair  was  well  rewarded  for  his 
previous  exertions  in  drilling  his  men,  by 
finding  that  his  guns  kept  up  with  the 
cavalry  all  the  way.  After  a  variety  of 
services,  he  marched  in  January  1809  to 
join  the  army  at  Saharunpore,  under  Gene- 
ral St  Leger  and  General  Gillespie,  and  had 
Bome  skirmishing  with  the  Sikhs.  Being 
selected  to  go  to  Herdvvar  Fair  to  purchase 
horses  for  a  re-mount  in  the  Hor.se  Artillery 
Playfair  declined  to  take  any  share  in  thi 
purchase  unless  he  had  tlie  selection  anc 
choice  of  the  number  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Horse  Artillery,  as  his  horses  had  double  th 
work  to  do  that  any  others  had.  This 
formed  a  precedent  which  was  followed 
ever  after.  In  November  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed, as  the  fittest  officer  in  the  regi- 
ment, to  fill  the  office  of  Adjutant  and 
Quarter-Master  to  the  enlarged  corps  of 
Horse  Artillery,  on  the  recomioendation  of 
General  Sir  John  Horsford,  the  Command- 
"ant.  The  next  five  years  were  occupied  in 
drilling  and  organizing  his  new  corps,  in 
building  barracks,  stables,  and  houses,  and 
in  ordmary  regimental  duty.  In  1814  he 
arrived  from  a  visit  to  Calcutta  at  the  Ho 
Artillery  camp,  in  front  of  the  foi  tress  of 
Kolunga,  where  Gieneral  Cidlespie  had  been 
killed  two  days  before  in  attempting  to 
escalade  the  fort.  Battering  guns  were  thei 
eent  for,  and  Major  Brooks  and  Playfai 
got  the  eighteen  pounders  up  the  hill  into 
the  batteries,  and  opened  their  tire  at  on( 
hundred  and  eighty  yard.s  from  the  fortress, 
Playfair  was  struck  by  a  sjient  ball  en  thf 
breast,  and  his  cheek  was  grazed  by  a 
splinter  from  a  shell  which  had  exploded  in 
the  battery.  But  Kolunga  was  stormed, 
after  two  days'  breaching,  by  1500  men, 
who,  in  about  an  hour  after,  were  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  500  killed  and  wounded. 
After  some  more  days  of  heavy  fighting, 
the  enemy  evacuated  the  fort.  In  1815 
Playfair  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  in  the 
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Horse  Artillery  ;  and  in  1817  he  sailed  fo' 
Scotland  on  furlough,  granted  on  sick  certi- 
ficate. On  the  voyage  they  touched  at  St 
Helena,  and  Captain  Playfair  spent  a  day 
with  Madame  Bertrand,  and  saw  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  In  1820,  having  come  to  St 
Andrews,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  City,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  a  ball 
to  his  friends  in  the  Old  Town  Hall.  Cap- 
tain Playfair  married  in  1820,  and  again 
sailed  for  India.  On  his  anival  at  Calcutta 
he  was  offered  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
This  appointment,  however,  he  did  not 
accept,  but  applied  for  the  vacant  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Great  Military  Road, 
Telegraph  Towers,  and  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment between  Calcutta  "and  Benares,  a  dis- 
tance of  440  miles.  This  high  appointment 
was  obtainetl  by  him  in  1820,  and  he  dis- 
charged its  duties  faithfully  and  diligently 
up  to  1827.  During  this  period  his  great 
natural  abilities,  indomitable  perseverance, 
and  amazing  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
were  fully  displayed,  and  effected  wonderful 
results.  In  1827  the  Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  and 
report  on  this  road ;  and  the  committee 
having  travelled  over  and  carefully  inspected 
the  whole  line  from  Benares  and  Chunar  to 
the  capital,  gave  in  a  report  exceedingly 
favourable,  and  justly  so,  to  the  "  zeal 
evinced  by  Captain  Playfair  in  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  charge,"  aa 
well  as  to  the  successful  improvements  of 
that  officer  on  the  dull  routine  of  govern- 
ment service  in  the  interior.  In  June  1827 
he  w:.s  promotetl  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and 
was  ordered  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
fourth  battalion  of  artillery  at  Dumdum. 
He  was  elected  the  same  year  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Asiatic  and  Orphan  Societies  of 
Calcutta.  Whilstin  command  of  Dumdum, 
Major  Playfair  endeared  himself  to  the 
station  by  the  wise  and  salutary  measures 
for  conducting  regimental  business.  He  in- 
stituted games,  such  as  cricket  aud  his 
native  golf,  for  the  men  ;  set  ^oing  a 
garrison  theatre  and  extensive  and  useful 
library  ;  established  messes  in  the  regiment, 
and  generally  did  very  much  for  the  innocent 
amusement,  religious  instruction,  aud  moral 
improvement  of  those  under  his  command. 
That  he  was  beloved  by  the  whole  station, 
civilians,  officers,  and  privates,  was  to  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  his  unwearied  efforts 
to  promote  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of 
all.  In  1831  Major  Playfair  resigned  his 
appointmentin  the  4th  battalion  of  Artillery, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  addresses 
from  the  men  of  the  regiment,  and  a  public 
dinner  from  the  officers,  and  compUraentary 
orders  were  likewise  issued  by  the  comman- 
dant. The  Major  resigned  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  the  East  India  Compaity  on  the  10th 
of  February  1834,  and  retired  to  the  city 
where  he  had  spent  many  happy  days  in  hia 
yonth,  and  in  which  centred  all  his 
sympathies  and  affections.  To  pass  the 
eveuipg  of  his  life  at  St  Andrews  had  ever 
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been  the  ardent  desire  of  his  heart ;  and  in- 
deed, he  purchased  his  future  residence 
there  before  he  could  return  to  inhabit  it,  in 
order  to  rivet  one  link  of  the  chain  which 
was  to  bind  him  to  the  old  city  during  the 
remaining  years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
In  this  brief  sketch  it  is  impossible 
thoroughly  to  realise  for  the  general  reader 
the  utter  degradation  and  miserable  decay 
of  St  Andrews  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  not 
then,  nor  for  many  years  after,  the  gay  yet 
cUgnified  Scarborough  of  Scotland  as  we 
now  recognise  it.  The  magnificent  links 
lay,  with  all  their  vast  capabilities,  un- 
trodden ;  there  was  no  aristocratic  golfing 
club  ;  the  city  itself  was  heaped  with  ruins ; 
the  streets  were  irregular  and  dirty  ;  many 
of  them,  such  as  the  Bell  Streets,  Playfair 
Terrace,  Gladstone  Terrace,  &c.,  &c.,  were 
unbuilt ;  the  cathedral  and  castle  remains 
were  crumbling  into  unheeded  decay  ;  pigs 
and  kine  grazed  in  front  of  the  ill-attended 
colleges  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  when  Major  Play- 
fair  schemed  a  reformation  in  St  Andrews, 
he  was  simply  proposing  to  himself  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  town  on  the  site  of  a 
ruined  city,  and  that  with  no  public  funds, 
little  co-operation,  and  small  chance  of 
Becuring  the  application  of  private  resources 
for  his  proposed  end.  First  of  all,  the 
Major,  as  he  was  catholically  known,  took 
to  golfing,  infused  a  fresh  spirit  into  the 
practice  of  that  beautiful  pastime,  and 
founded  a  modest  club  under  the  name  of 
the  Union  Parlour  Club.  This  association 
was  based  on  an  elfete  body  of  royal  and 
ancient  golfers  which  had  existed  since  17.54. 
In  1842,  the  Major  accepted  the  office  of 
Provost  as  a  means  of  doing  more  good  to 
St  Andrews.  From  that  year  forward,  " 
carried  on  the  most  extraordinary  campaigns 
against  abuse,  filth,  nigardhness,  and  ignor- 
ance, till  some  ten  years  afterwards  gay 
visiiors  of  rank  and  fashion  accepted  { 
matter  of  course)  the  tine  old  city  as  the 
first  watering-place  in  North  Britain.  Hi 
this  was  accomplished  is  matter  for  detail 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  brief  biographical 
notice  such  as  the  present.  The  Major  was 
never  known  to  try  anything  which  he  did 
not  accomplish.  In  his  individuality  he 
was  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  manly  sports 
—a  good  mechanic,  with  a  special  leaning 
towards  photography,  which  he  was  the 
first  (being  initiated  by  his  friend  Claudet) 
to  introduce  into  St  Andrews,  now  cele 
brated  as  a  chief  home  of  the  art.  The 
Major  was  also  endued  with  a  plentiful 
fund  of  the  dryest  of  dry  humour,  which 
smoothed  many  a  difficulty  away  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  St  And- 
rews. In  music  he  was  a  proficient  on 
several  instruments  ;  and,  in  general.  Major 
Playfairmay  be  described  as  anaccompUshed 
gentleman  with  very  shrewd,  practical 
uses  for  the  same.  He  was  at  home  every- 
where and  with  everybody— could  "chaff" 
my  Lord  at  the  club  into  a  subscription  for 
some  pet  improvement,  and  ten  mmutes 
afterwards  walk  down  the  broad  pavement 


of  South  Street  with  a  veritable  fishwife  on 
each  arm,  sharing  their  somewhat  noisy 
confidences  with  an  admirable  atlectation  of 
interest.  And  hero  let  us  pay  the  tribute  of 
one  sentence  to  that  able  Lieutenant  of  the 
Major's — Allan  Robertson,  the  champion 
golfer,  who  died  in  September  1859.  These 
two  men,  dissimilar  in  station,  but  akin  in 
their  genial  natures,  have  done  more  for  St 
Andrews  than  school,  or  college,  or  storied 
tradition.  The  improved  look  of  St  And- 
rews, consequent  on  the  active  interposition 
of  Major  Playfair,  brought  moneyed  people 
into  the  place.  The  Madras  School  throve 
apace.  The  red-cloaked  students  became 
more   familiar  to  the  streets.      The  easy 


city. 

by  antiquaries.  The  most  timid  lady  could 
safely  shudder  over  the  Bottle-dungeon  of 
Beaton's  Castle.  The  change,  let  us  say  it 
in  brief  and  once  for  all,  was  wonderful  in- 
deed, and  has  no  parallel  as  the  result  of 
what  one  strong  will  can  do  in  the  annals  of 
an  every  day  life.  Whilst  Major  Playfair 
was  thus  devoting  himself  singly  for  the 
good  of  St  Andrews,  two  of  his  sons  fell  in 
India — one  at  the  storming  of  Sobraon  in 
1840,  the  other  at  the  storming  of  Mooltan 
in  1848.  The  Major  was  appreciated  by 
his  townsmen.  In  1844  he  was  entertained 
at  a  pubhc  dinner  ;  in  1847  his  portrait,  by 
Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  was  placed  in  the 
Old  Town  Hall ;  in  1850  he  was  presented 
by  the  town  with  a  piece  of  plate  for  in- 
creasing enormously  the  revenues  of  the 
mussel  bait  department ;  in  1856  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews  conferred  on  him 
their  highest  honour,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  ; 
and  the  same  year,  the  honour  of  knight, 
hood  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  Seldom,  in  these  days  of  tinsel 
reputations,  has  that  last  honour  more 
worthily  been  bestowed  ;  and  it  was  only  a 
fitting  mark  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Royalty  to  bestow  it  on  the  eccentric  and 
energetic  soldier  who  had  begged,  and  bullied, 
and  wheedled  away  the  filth  and  ruinous 
neglect  which  bid  fair  to  entomb  St  And- 
rews as  completely  as  did  the  lava  torrents 
Herculaneum  or  Pomreii  of  old.  He  was 
a  man,  this  Sir  Hugh  Playfair,  only  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  his  familiars,  and, 
now  that  he  is  gone,  happy  is  he  who  can 
even  say,  "  Vidi  tantum."  Sir  Hugh  was 
twice  married,  and  left  a  widow,  four 
daughters,  and  three  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom.  Captain  Frederick  Playfair,  Madras 
Artillery,  was  married  to  Miss  Farnie  in 
1855.  Whether  we  look  on  the  deceased 
knight  as  the  centre  of  a  peculiar  social 
circle,  or  as  a  city  reformer,  or  as  an  ex- 
emplar to  Provosts  generally,  we  look  on 
one  not  likely  to  recur  in  the  burgh  annals 
of  Scotland. 

PLAYFAIR,  Lton,  C.B.,  a  Scottish 
chemist,  was  born  at  Bengal  in  1819.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  St  Andrews 
U  niversity,  Fifeshire  ;  and  from  his  decided 
taste  for  chemical  pm-suits,  was  sent  to 
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Glasgow  to  study  under  Mr  Graham.  After 
returning  from  India,  whither  he  had  gone 
on  account  of  ill-health,  he  placed  himself 
as  an  assistant  to  his  old  master,  who  had 
then  become  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
University  College,  London.  In  183r 
was  induced  to  proceed  to  Giessen,  whose 
laboratory  was  under  the  management  of 
Liebig  ;  and  like  many  other  eminent  Brit- 
ish chemists,  he  studied  organic  chemistry 
under  that  celebrated  Professor,  engaged  in 
original  investigations,  and  became  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  Giessen  University.  1  ' 
holding  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  Dr 
Playfair  removed  to  London,  where  he  was 
much  emjiloyed  in  royal  commissions  and 
government  inquiries,  and  took  an  acti 
part  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  He  was  also 
appointed  Insjiector-General  of  Schools  and 
Museums  of  Science  to  the  Government. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Chemical 
Chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  another  of  Liebig'a 
pupils,  Dr  Gregory. 

PORTEOUS,  John,  taUor  in  Edinburgh, 
the  victim  of  the  Porteous  Mob,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  origin  of  which  having  occurred  in 
Fife  may  perhaps  justify  a  brief  sketch  here 
of  Porteous'  history.  John  Porteous,  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  Edinburgh  City 
Guard,  was  son  of  Stephen  Porteous,  a 
tailor  in  Canongate.  The  father  held  a 
fair  character,  and  was  esteemed  a  good, 
honest  man  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life, 
his  greatest  misfortune  was  his  having  such 
a  son  as  John.  The  father  early  dis- 
covered in  his  son  a  perverseness  of  nature, 
and  a  jironeness  to  commit  mischievous  and 
more  than  childish  tricks.  The  mother,  out 
of  a  blind  affection  for  her  child,  took  them 
all  for  growing  proofs  of  spirit  and  manli- 
ness, and  as  marks  of  an  extraordinary  and 
sprightly  genius.  Thus  the  family  were 
divided  upon  the  education  of  the  son,  and 
from  being  often  thwarted  in  his  measures 
about  him,  the  father  lost  his  authority,  and 
for  the  peace  of  his  family  winked  at  faults 
which  the  good  man  saw  it  his  duty  to  cor- 
rect. The  loss  of  parental  authority  begot 
want  of  filial  regard  to  the  father,  so  that 
the  boy  shooting  up  with  these  vicious 
habits  and  disregard  of  his  parent,  advanced 
from  reproaches  and  curses  to  blows,  when- 
ever the  unfortunate  old  man  ventured  to 
remonstrate  against  the  foUy  and  madness 
of  his  son's  conduct.  The  mother  saw,  when 
it  was  too  late,  what  her  misguided  affection 
had  produced,  and  how  to  her  fond  love  in 
childhood  the  man  made  the  base  return  of 
threatening  language  and  the  utmost  disre- 
gard ;  for  he  proved  too  hard  for  both  father 
and  mother  at  last.  The  father  having  a 
good  business,  wanted  John  to  learn  his 
trade  of  a  tailor,  both  because  it  was  easiest 
and  cheapest  for  the  old  man,  and  a  sure 
source  of  good  living  for  the  son  whether  he 
began  business  for  himself  or  waited  to 
succeed  the  father  after  his  death ;  but  as 
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he  grew  up  his  evil  habits  increased,  and 
when  checked  by  his  father  in  his  mad 
career,  he  almost  put  the  good  old  man  to 
death  by  maltreatment.  At  last,  provoked 
beyond  all  endurance,  the  father  resolved  to 
rid  himself  of  him  by  sending  him  out  of 
the  country,  and  managed  to  get  him  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  Newton.  While  in 
Flanders,  he  saw  in  passing  along  with  one 
of  his  brother  soldiers,  a  hen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance covering  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  out  of  pure  wanton  and  mahcious  mis- 
chief he  fired  his  musket  and  shot  the  hen. 
The  poor  woman  to  whom  it  belonged, 
startled  by  the  shot,  went  out  and  saw  her 


chickens,  for  both  were  lost  to  her,  and 
they  formed  a  great  part  of  her  means  of 
subsistence  ;  but  the  imfeehng  youth  would 
not  give  her  a  farthing — threatening  if  she 
annoyed  him  he  would  send  her  after  her 
hen  ;  upon  which  the  injured  old  woman 
predicted,  "  that  as  many  people  would  one 
day  gaze  in  wonder  on  Ms  lifeless  body  as 
that  hen  had  feathers  on  hers."  Young 
Porteous  afterwards  left  the  army  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  he  wrought  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  tailor ;  but  his 
evil  habits  brought  him  to  poverty,  and  he 
was  found  in  rags  by  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
who  wrote  to  the  old  man  to  remit  £10  to 
clothe  him  and  defray  his  travelling  charges 
to  Edinburgh,  which,  moved  by  the  com- 
passion of  a  father,  he  did,  and  when  John 
appeared,  the  kind-hearted  old  man  received 
him  with  tears  of  joy,  and  embraced  him 
with  all  the  warmth  of  paternal  affection. 
Vainly  hoping  that  his  son  was  a  reformed 
man,  he  gave  up  his  business  to  him,  and 
agreed  that  he  should  only  have  a  room  in 
the  house  and  his  maintenance  and  clothes. 
Young  Porteous,  thus  possessed  of  the  house 
and  trade  of  the  father,  and  of  all  his  other 
goods  and  effects,  began  by  degrees  to 
neglect  and  maltreat  the  old  man,  first,  by 
refusing  him  a  fire  in  his  room  in  the  middle 
of   wi 

benefit  of  the  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
to  this  he  disallowed  him  a  sufficiency  of 
vii:tuals,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
starved  to  death  with  cold  and  hunger.  In 
this  unhappy  condition  he  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Trinity  hospital.  John 
Porteous  having  been  for  some  time  in  the 
army,  and  being  known  to  be  possessed  of 
no  small  courage  and  daring,  was  selected 
by  John  Campbell,  Lord-Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  memorable  year  1715,  to  be 
drill  sergeant  of  the  city  guard,  as  it  became 
necessary  to  have  the  guard  well  discipUned 
and  made  as  effective  as  possible  in  that 
eventful  period  for  the  support  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  protection  of  Edinburgh. 
In  this  office  he  discharged  his  duty  remark- 
ably well,  and  was  often  sent  for  by  the 
Lord  Provost  to  report  what  progress  his 
men  made  in  military  discipline.  'This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  meeting  sometimes 
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with  a  gentlewoman  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  Lord  Provost's  house  aod  family,  with 
whom  he  fell  deeply  in  love,  and  after  pay- 
ing his  addresses  for  some  time,  and  pro- 
posing to  her,  he  was  accepted,  and  they 
were  married.  From  a  grateful  sense  of  her 
services,  as  well  as  from  a  conviction  of 
Porteous'  ability  tor  the  office,  the  Lord 
Provost  proposed  that  John  Porteous  should 
be  elected  one  of  the  captains  of  the  city- 
guard,  and  it  was  agreed  to.  This  was  a 
situation  of  trust  and  respectabihty,  and 
would  have  enabled  the  young  couple  to 
live  in  comfort  and  ease  if  the  husband  had 
conducted  himself  properly.  The  geutle- 
wom.-in  was  a  person  of  virtue  and  merit, 
but  was  unlucky  in  her  choice  of  a  hus- 
band—Porteous  was  no  better  a  husband 
than  he  had  been  a  son.  They  were  not 
long  married  when  he  began  to  ill-use  her. 
He  dragged  her  out  of  bed  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  beat  her  to  the  effusion  of 
blood.  The  whole  neighbourhood  were 
alarmed  sometimes  at  midnight  by  her 
shrieks  and  cries  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
a  lady  living  above  them  was  obliged  be- 
tween terms  to  take  a  lodging  elsewhere  for 
her  own  quiet.  Mrs  Porteous  was  obUged 
to  separate  from  her  husband,  and  this  was 
her  requittal  for  having  been  the  occasion  of 
his  advancement.      His  command   of  the 


his  ungovernable  passions.  Seldom  a  day 
passed  but  some  of  his  men  experienced  his 
severity.  The  mob  on  all  pubUc  occasions 
excited  his  naturally  bad  temper,  and  on  all 
days  of  rejoicing  when  there  was  a  multitude 
from  the  country  as  well  as  from  the  town, 
the  people  were  sure  to  experience  oifensive 
and  tyranical  treatment  from  him.  The 
hatred  and  terror  of  him  increased  every 
year,  and  his  character  as  an  immoral  man 
was  known  to  everybody,  so  that  he  was 
imiversally  hated  and  feared  by  the  lower 
orders  both  in  town  and  country.  This  was 
the  position  in  which  Captain  Porteous 
stood  with  the  people  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  execution  of  the 
law  in  reference  to  Andrew  Wilson,  which 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  detail  before 
proceeding  to  narrate  the  extraordinary 
events  that  followed,  and  which  indeed 
partly  serves  to  explain  the  cause  of  these 
events.  Andrew  Wilson,  George  Robert- 
son, and  William  Hall,  were  condemned 
by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  to 
die  on  Wednesday  the  14th  of  April 
1736.  Hall  was  reprieved,  but  Wilson 
and  Robertson  were  left  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  A  plan  was 
concocted  to  enable  them  to  escape  out  of 
the  Tolbooth  by  sawing  the  iron  bars  of  the 
window  ;  but  Wilson,  who  is  described  as  a 
"  round  squat  man,"  stuck  fast,  and  before 
he  could  be  disentangled  the  guard  were 
alarmed.  It  is  said  that  Robertson  wished 
to  attempt  first  to  escape,  and  there  is  Uttle 
doubt  he  would  have  succeeded,  but  he  w.as 
prevented  by  Wilson,  who  obstinately  re- 


solved that  he  himself  should  hazard  the 
experiment.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
have  operated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
the  criminal,  who  now  accused  himself  aa 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  his  companion's 
fate.  The  Tolbooth  stood  near  to  St  Giles' 
Church,  and  it  was  customary  at  that  time 
for  criminals  to  be  conducted  on  the  last 
Sunday  they  had  to  hve  to  church  to  hear 
their  last  sermon  preached,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  practice  Wilson  and  Robert- 
son were  upon  Sunday  the  11th  of  April 
carried  from  prison  to  the  Tolbooth  church. 
They  were  not  well  seated  there,  when 
Wilson  boldly  attempted  to  break  out,  by 
wreuching  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
four  anned  soldiers.  Finding  himself  dis- 
appointed in  this,  his  next  care  was  to  em- 
ploy the  soldiers  till  Robertson  should 
escape  ;  this  he  effected  by  securing  two  of 
them  in  his  arms,  and  after  calling  out, 
"  iZwre,  Geordie,  run  for  your  life  I " 
snatched  hold  of  a  third  with  his  teeth. 
Thereupon  Robertson,  after  tripping  up  the 
heels  of  the  fourth  soldier,  jumped  out  of 
the  pew,  and  ran  over  the  tops  of  the  seats 
with  incredible  agility,  the  audience  opening 
a  way  for  him  sufficient  to  receive  them 
both  ;  and  in  hurrying  out  at  the  south  gate 
of  the  church,  he  stumbled  over  the  collection 
money.  Thence  he  reeled  and  staggered 
through  the  Parliament  Close,  and  got  down 
the  back  stairs,  which  have  now  disappeared, 
often  tripping  by  the  way,  but  had  not  time 
to  fall,  some  of  the  town-guard  being  close 
after  him.  He  crossed  the  Cowgate,  ran  up 
the  Horse  Wynd,  and  proceeded  along  the 
Potterrow,  the  crowd  all  the  way  covering 
his  retreat,  who  by  this  time  were  becoming 
so  numerous,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the 
guard  to  look  after  him.  In  the  Horse 
Wynd  there  was  a  horse  saddled,  which  he 
would  have  mounted,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  owner.  Passing  the  Crosscauseway,  he 
got  into  the  Kings  Park,  and  took  the 
Duddingstone  road,  but  seeing  two  soldiers 
walking  that  way,  he  jumped  the  dyke  and 
made  for  Clear  Bum.  On  coming  there, 
hearing  a  noise  about  the  house,  he  stopt 
hort,  and  repassing  the  dyke,  he  retook  the 
route  for  Duddingstone,  under  the  rocks. 
When  he  crossed  the  dyke  at  Duddingstone, 
he  fainted  away ;  but  after  receiving  some 
refreshment,  the  first  he  had  tasted  for  three 
days,  he  passed  out  of  town,  and  soon  after 
getting  a  horse,  he  rode  off,  and  was  not 
afterwards  heard  of,  notwithstanding  a 
diUgent  search  made.  Upon  Robertson's 
getting  out  of  the  church  door,  Wilson  was 
immediately  carried  out  without  hearing 
sermon,  and  put  in  close  confinement  to 
prevent  his  escape,  which  the  audience 
seemed  much  incUned  to  favour.  Notwith- 
standing his  surprising  escape,  Robertson 
came  back  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and 
called  at  a  certain  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  Being  talked  to  by  the 
landlord  touching  the  risk  he  ran  by  his  im- 
prudence, and  that  if  caught  he  would  suffer 
unpitied  as  a  madman,  he  answered,  that  as 
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he  thought  himself  indispensably  bound  to 
pay  the  last  duties  to  his  beloved  friend 
Andrew  Wilson,  he  had  been  hitherto  de- 
tained in  th6  country  on  that  account,  but 
he  was  determined  to  steer  another  course 
soon.  He  was  resolved,  however,  not  to  be 
hanged,  pointing  to  some  weapons  he  had 
about  him.  It  was  strongly  surmised  that 
plots  were  laid  for  favouring  Wilson's 
escape.  It  was  well  known  that  no  blood 
hacl  been  shed  at  the  robbery  ;  that  all  the 
money  and  effects  had  been  recovered  except 
a  mere  trifle;  that  Wilson  had  suffered 
severely  in  the  seizure  of  his  goods  on  several 
occasions  by  the  revenue  officers  ;  and  that, 
however  erroneous  the  idea,  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  making  reprisals.  Besides, 
Wilson's  conduct  had  excited  a  very  great 
sympathy  in  his  favour  ;  and  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  condemned  was  considered 
very  venial  at  the  time  by  the  populace,  who 
hated  the  malt  tax,  and  saw  no  more  harm 
in  smuggling  or  in  robbing  a  collector  of 
excise,  than  in  any  matter  of  trifling  im- 
portance. The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  defeat  all  attempts  at  a  rescue, 
lodged  the  executioner  the  day  previous  in 
the  Tolbooth,  to  prevent  his  being  carried 
off ;  the  sentinels  were  doubled  outside  the 
prison;  the  officers  of  the  trained  bands 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  execution,  like- 
wise the  city  constables  with  their  batons  ; 
and  the  whole  city-guard,  having  ammuni- 
tion distributed  to  them,  were  marched  to 
the  place  of  execution  with  screwed  bayonets, 
and  to  make  all  sure,  at  desire  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  a  battahon  of  the  Welch  FusiUers, 
commanded  by  commissioned  officers, 
marched  up  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  took 
up  a  position  on  each  side  of  the  Lawnmar- 
ket ;  whilst  another  body  of  that  corps  was 
placed  under  arms  at  the  Canongate  guard. 
A  httle  before  two  o'clock,  Porteous  came 
to  receive  Wilson  the  prisoner  from  the  cap- 
tain of  the  city  prison.  He  was  in  a  terrible 
rage,  first  against  Wilson,  who  had  affronted 
his  soldiers,  and  next  against  the  mob,  who 
■were  charmed  with  Wilson's  generous  action 
in  the  church,  and  had  favoured  Robertson" 
escape.  They  are  always  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  mercy,  unless  they  are  en- 
gaged themselves.  Porteous  was  also  in- 
furiated because  the  Welch  Fusibers  had 
been  brought  to  the  Canongate,  as  if  he  and 
his  guard  had  not  lieen  sufficient  to  keep 
down  any  riot  within  the  city.  The  mana- 
cles were  two  little  for  WUsons's  wrists,  who 
was  a  strong  powerful  man  ;  and  when  the 
hangman  could  not  make  them  meet,  Por- 
teous flew  furiously  to  them,  and  squeezed 
the  poor  man,  who  cried  piteously  whilst  he 
continued  squeezing  till  he  got  them  to  meet, 
to  the  exquisite  torture  of  the  miserable 
prisoner,  who  told  him  he  could  not  enter- 
tam  one  serious  thought,  so  necessary  to 
one  in  his  condition,  under  such  intolerable 
pain.  "  No  matter,"  said  Porteous,  "your 
torment  will  soon  be  at  an  end."  "  'Well," 
said  'Wilson,  "  you  know  not  how  soon  you 
may  be  placed  in  my  condition  ;  God  Al- 


ently  exasperated  agamst 
and  the  report  of  it  was  soon  spread  over 
town  and  country.  Porteous  conducted 
Wilson  to  the  gallows,  where  he  died  very 
penitent,  but  expressing  more  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  common  frailties  of  life,  than 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  His  body 
was  given  to  his  friends,  who  carried  it  over 
to  Pathhead  in  Fife,  where  it  was  interred  ; 
George  Robertson  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
rashly  attended  the  funeral  before  going 
abroad.  During  the  melancholy  procession 
of  the  criminal  and  his  guard,  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates,  ministers,  and  others 
from  the  Old  Tolbooth,  which  stood  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  to  the  scaffold,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Grassmarket,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  a  riot,  nor  after 
Wilson  had  been  suspended,  until  Ufe  was 
extinct,  did  the  least  manifestation  of  dis- 
turbance occur  on  the  part  of  a  vast  crowd 
of  people  collected  from  town  and  country 
to  witness  the  execution.  The  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  had  retired  from  the  scaffold 
to  a  house  close  by ;  concluding,  with  reason, 
that  as  all  was  over  with  poor  Wilson,  no 
disturbance  could  then  happen,  and  the 
executioner  was  actually  on  the  top  of  the 
ladder  cutting  Wilson  down,  when  a  few 
idle  men  and  boys  began  to  throw  pebbles, 
stones,  or  garbage  at  him  (a  common  prac- 
tice at  that  time),  thinking  he  was  treating 
the  affau?  rather  ludicrously ;— whereupon 
Captain  Porteous,  who  was  in  very  bad 
humour,  became  highly  incensed  and  in- 
stantly resented,  by  commanding  the  city- 
guard,  without  the  slightest  authority  from 
the  magistrates,  and  without  reading  the 
riot  act  or  proclamation  according  to  law, 
to  fire  their  muskets,  loaded  with  ball,  and 
by  firing  his  own  fuzee  among  the  crowd, 
by  which  four  persons  were  killed  upon  the 
spot  and  eleven  wounded,  many  of  them 
dangerously,  who  afterwards  died.  The 
magistrates,  ministers,  and  constables,  who 
had  retired  to  the  first  storey  of  a  house 
fronting  the  street,  were  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  a  ball,  as  was  dis- 
covered afterwards,  having  grazed  the  side 
of  a  window  where  they  stood.  The  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  immediately  con- 
vened, and  ordered  Captain  Porteous  to 
be  apprehended  and  brought  before  them 
for  examination ;  and  after  taking  a  precog- 
nition, his  Lordship  committed  Porteous  to 
close  imprisonment  for  trial  for  the  crime  of 
murder;  and  next  day  fifteen  sentinels  of 
the  guard  were  also  committed  to  prison, 
it  clearly  appearing,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  firelocks  of  the  party,  that  they 
were  the  persons  who  had  discharged  their 
pieces  among  the  crowd.  In  the  month  of 
July  1736,  Captain  Porteous  was  put  on 
trial,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, for  the  murder  of  Charles  Husband 
and  twelve  other  persons  on  the  14th  of 
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April  preceding,  being  the  day  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Andrew  Wilson  ;  and  after  sun- 
dry steps  of  procedure,  having  been  found 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  jury,  guilty, 
he  was,  on  tlie  20th  of  July  sentenced 
to  suffer  death  on  Wednesday  the  8th 
of  September  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh — that  was,  about 
five  months  after  Wilson's  execution.  On 
the  aUth  of  August,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  J  ustice-General, 
Justice-Clerk,  and  other  Lords  of  Justiciary, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :-  "  My 
Lords,  apjilication  having  been  made  to  Her 
Majesty*  in  the  behalf  of  John  Porteous, 
late  Captain-Lieutenant  of  the  City-Guard 
of  Edinburgh,  a  prisoner  under  sentence 
of  death  in  the  gaol  of  that  city,  I  am  com- 
manded to  signify  to  your  Lordships  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  the  execution  of  the 
■sentence  pronounced  against  the  said  John 
Porteous  be  respited  for  six  weeks  from  the 
time  appointed  for  his  execution.  I  am,  my 
Lords,  jour  Lordships'  most  obedient, 
humble  servant,  (Signed)  HoUes,  New- 
castle." On  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Lords 
of  Justiciary  granted  warrant  to  the  magis- 
trates (if  Edinipurgh  for  stopping  the  execu- 
tion of  Porteous  till  the  20th  day  of  October 
following.  The  effect  of  this  respite  on  the 
minds  of  the  ^leople  of  Scotland  was  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  the  government  did  not 
intend  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death 
against  Porteous  at  all— that  it  was  merely 
a  preliminary  step  to  his  pardon  and  libera- 
tion— and  that,  so  far  from  condemning 
him,  the  government  had  taken  up  a  pre- 
judice against  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  on 
account  of  the  proceedings,  and  in  some 
measure  against  all  Scotland.  A  number 
of  persons,  therefore,  who  were  never  dis- 
covered, resolved  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber 1736,  a  body  of  strangers,  supposed  to 
be  from  the  counties  of  Fife,  Stirling,  Perth, 
and  Dumfries,  many  of  them  landed  gentle- 
men, entered  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
having  seized  the  Portsburgh  drummer  by 
the  way,  brought  along  his  drum  with  them, 
and  his  son.  Some  of  them  advancing  up 
into  the  Grassmarket,  commanded  the 
drummer's  son  to  beat  to  arms.  They  then 
called  out,  "  Here  !  all  those  who  dare  to 
avenge  innocent  blood  !  "  This  probably 
was  a  signal  for  their  associates  to  fall  m. 
It  was  followed  by  instantly  shutting  up 
the  gates  of  the  city,  posting  guards  at  each, 
and  flying  sentinels  at  all  places  where  a 
surprise  might  be  expected,  while  a  separa,te 
detachment  threw  themselves  upon,  and  dis- 
armed the  city-guard  ;  and  seizing  the  drum, 
beat  about  the  High  Street  to  notity  their 
success  so  far  at  least.  At  that  instant,  a 
body   of  them  proceeded  to  the  Tolbooth, 


•  This  was  Queen  Caroline, 
the  kingdom  during  the  absei 
George  the  First  at  Hanover, 
No.  XLVII. 


called  for  the  keeper,  and  finding  he  waa 
gone,  fell  a  breaking  the  door  with  fore- 
hammers  ;  but  making  no  great  progress  in 
that  way,  they  got  together  a  parcel  of 
dried  broom,  whins,  withotlier  combustibles 
and  hea]>s  of  timber  and  a  barrel  of  pitch, 
all  previously  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
taking  the  fhuuljeaux  or  torches  from  the 
city  othccrs,  thiy  stt  fire  to  the  pile.  When 
the  niaL;istratf.s  aii]ieared,  they  repulsed 
;lieniwitb  showers  of  stones,  and  threatened, 
f  they  continued  in  the  streets  and  offered 
re-sistance,  they  would  discharge  platoons  of 
fire-arms  among  them  ;  and  it  is  even  re- 
ported they  |ilaced  sentinels  on  the  magis- 
trates to  watch  their  motions.  Upon  the 
prison  door  taking  fire,  two  gentlemen  made 
p  to  the  rioters,  and  remonstrated  with 
them  on  the  imminent  da.nger  of  setting  the 
"e  neighbourhood  on  fire,  insinuating 
that  this  outrage  was  likely  to  be  deeply 
resented,  and  might  bring  them  to  trouble  ; 
to  which  it  was  answered  that  they  should 
take  care  no  damage  should  be  done  to  the 
.  ,  and  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  knew 
their  business,  and  that  they  (the  gentle- 
men) might  go  about  their's.  Before  the 
prison  door  was  burnt  down,  several  per- 
rushed  through  the  flames,  ran  up 
stairs,  demanded  the  keys  from  the  keepers ; 
and  though  they  could  scarcely  see  one 
another  for  the  smoke,  got  into  Captain 
Porteous'  apartment,  calHng  "Where  is 
the  murdering  villain  ?  "  He  is  said  to  have 
answered,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  here;  but 
..bat  are  you  goin-'  to  do  with  me  ?  "  When 
they  answered,  "We  are  to  carry  you  to 
the  place  where  you  shed  so  much  innocent 
blood,  and  hang  you."  He  begged  for 
mercy,  but  they  instantly  seized  and  pulled 
him  to  the  door  in  his  bedgown  and  cap  ; 
and  as  he  struggled,  they  caught  him  by 
the  legs  and  dragged  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
stair,  while  others  set  all  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth  at  liberty.  As 
!oon  as  Porteous  was  brought  to  the  street, 
le  was  set  on  his  feet,  and  some  seized  him 
by  the  breast,  while  others  pushed  behind. 
He  was  thus  conducted  to  the  Bow-head, 
where  they  stopped  a  moment,  at  the  press- 
ing solicitation  of  some  of  the  citizens,  on 
the  pretence  that  he  might  die  peaceably, 
but  really  that  time  might  be  gained,  as 
they  expected  the  Welch  Fusiliers  every 
moment  from  the  Canongate,  or  that  the 
garrison  of  the  Castle  would  come  to  Por- 
teous' relief.  By  this  time  some  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise 
ordered  him  to  march,  and  he  was  hurried 
down  the  Bow  and  to  the  gaUows  stone, 
where  he  was  to  kneel,— to  confess  his  mani- 
fold sins  and  wickedness,  particularly  the 
destruction  of  human  life  he  had  committed 
in  that  place,  and  to  offer  up  his  petitions 
to  Almighty  God  for  mercy  on  his  soul. 
After  which,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
he  was  led  to  the  fatal  tree.  A  rope 
being  wanting,  they  broke  open  a  shop 
in  the  Grassmarket,  and  took  out  a  coil 
of   ropes,   for  which    they  left    a   guinea 
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on  the  counter,*  and  threw  the  one 
end  over  a  dyer's  cross  trees  close  by  the 
place  of  execution.  On  seeing  the  roue, 
Porteous  made  remonstrances  and  caug-ht 
hold  of  the  tree,  but  being  disengaged  they 
Bet  him  down,  .and  as  the  noose  was  about 


to  be  put  over 


appe: 


ared   to 


gather  fresh  spirit,  struggling  and  wrench- 
ing his  head  and  body.  Here  again  some 
citizens  appeared  for  him,  telling  that  the 
troops  being  now  in  full  march,  they  must 
all  expect  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
artillery  of  the  Castle  would  doubtlesi 


About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  twelve 
they  put  the  rope  about  his  neck,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  pulled  up;  which  being  done, 
observing  his  hands  loose,  he  was  let  down 
again  ;  after  tying  his  hands  he  was  hauled 
up  a  second  time,  but  after  a  short  space, 
having  wrought  one  of  his  hands  loose,  he  was 
let  down  once  more,  in  order  to  tie  it  up 
and  cover  his  face.  Stripping  him  of  one  of 
the  shirts  he  had  on,  they  wrapped  it  about 
his  head,  and  got  him  up  a  third  time  with 
loud  huzzas  and  a  ruff  of  the  drum.  After 
he  had  hung  a  long  time,  they  nailed  the 
rope  to  the  tree ;  then  formally  saluting 
one  another,  grounding  their  arms,  and 
another  ruff  of  the  drum,  they  separated, 
retired  out  of  town,  .and  numbers  of  them 
were  seen  riding  off  in  bodies  well  mounted 
litfei 

_  tiU 

the  two  gentlemen  who  conversed  with  the 
rioters  at  the  Tolbooth,  nor  those  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  magistrates  to  see  if  they 
knew  any  of  them,  could  say  they  had  ever 
seen  any  one  of  them  before,  though  the 
flames  of  the  fire  at  the  TiJbooth  door 
rendered  it  as  light  as  noonday  ;  so  that  it 
was  generally  believed  no  citizen  acted  any 
principal  part  in  the  tragedy  ;  though,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  burgesses 
and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  led  by  curi- 
osity, went  to  the  streets  to  behold  the  sur- 
prising boldness  and  incredible  extravagance 
of  the  scene.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  rioters  were  a  body  of  gentle- 
men and  others  in  disguise,  some  having 
mason's  aprons,  others  joiner's,  flesher's, 
shoemaker's,  dyer's,  and  those  of  other 
trades,  who  had  concerted  their  plot  with 
judgment,  conducted  it  with  secrecy,  exe- 
cuted it  with  resolution  and  manly  daring, 
and  completed  the  whole  in  the  short  space 
of  two  hours  with  unpar.alleled  success. 

PRATT,  John,  Esq.,  of  Glentarkie,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1768,  and  died  at  Kirkcaldy 
on  the  13th  January  1847.  Mr  Pratt  had 
long  been  identified  with  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  district,  and  as  long  had  he 
been  known  and  admired  for  those  properties 
which  constitute  the  true  man  of  business. 

*  The  person  who  did  this  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Bruce,  belonging  to  Anslruther,  who 
returned  some  time  after  to  the  town,  and  was 
well-known  lo  the  late  Mrs  Black,  the  mother  of 
the  late  Admiral  'William  Black. 


Gifted  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect, 
he  soon  saw  the  way  to  success,  and  that  he 
as  sedulously  pursued.  Acute  and  pene- 
trating, he  was  equally  enterprising  and  in- 
dustrious, while  his  oldest  acquaintance 
esteemed  him  for  accuracy,  honesty,  and 
fairness  in  all  his  commercial  dealings. 
This,  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life,  was  dis- 
covered by  a  large  banking  estabhshment 
that  entrusted  him  with  the  Lssne  of  their 
notes,  and  the  granting  of  money  accommo- 
dations, before  any  agency  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  Kirkcaldy.  We  are  not  to 
wonder,  then,  that  these  talents  and  habits 
secured  for  him  such  imminent  success,  and 
such  a  high  mercantile  re|)utation,  not  only 
in  his  own  vicinity,  but  .as  far  as  his  trans- 
actions extended.  Nor  did  he  only  benefit 
himself — he  gave  judicious  coimsel  to  some, 
seasonable  aid  to  others,  and  an  example  of 
activity  to  all ;  and,  living  as  he  did  the  last 
of  his  day,  his  memory  was  long  cherished, 
and  his  loss  long  felt,  by  a  numerous  class  of 
neighbours,  and  an  extensive  cii-cle  of 
friends. 

PRINGLE,  James,  was  bom  in  the  par- 
ish of  CoUessie  on  the  llt'j  December  1803. 
At  the  Parochial  School  of  Kettle  havmg 
received  an  ordinary  education,  he  was,  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  apprenticed  to  a  mill- 
wright. For  many  years  he  prosecuted  this 
occupation  in  the  district  of  his  nativity. 
From  his  youth  he  has  cherished  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  poetry  and  composed 
verses.  In  1853  he  pubhshed  a  duodecimo 
volume  entitled,  "Poems  and  Songs  on 
Various  Subjects." 

PRINGLE,  .John,  mariner,  Newton- 
Bushel,  Devonshire,  was  born  in  Pathhead, 
by  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  19th  May  17(J0,  where 
he  learned  the  weaving  business,  at  that  time 
a  flourishing  one.  When  he  came  to  man- 
hood he  married,  and  the  issue  of  that  m.ar- 
riage  was  the  late  John  Pringle,  better 
known  among  his  companions  as  Jack 
Pringle,  who  died  at  Kirkcaldy  a  few  weeks 
ago  (1804).  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the 
younger  Pringle,  which  was  in  1793,  a  regi- 
ment of  Highlanders  came  to  Kirkcalily, 
and  the  frail  Mrs  Pringle  left  her  husband, 
and  eloped  with  one  of  the  kilted  sergeants 
of  the  regiment.  This  event  so  afflicted 
poor  Pringle  that  he  at  once  abandoned  his 
business  and  entered  the  Royal  Navy.  Like 
all  boys  brought  up  in  seaport  towns,  Pringle 
soon  felt  himself  at  home  on  board  a  ship, 
where,  by  his  activity,  his  exemplary  con- 
duct, and  good  seamanship,  he  ultimately 
became  coxswain  to  England's  greatest 
naval  hero,  the  immortal  Nelson,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  as  well  as  being  his 
constant  attendant  in  all  his  battles.  A 
picture  of  Lord  Nelson  was  once  exhibited, 
standing  on  his  victorious  quarter-deck,  re- 
ceiving the  swords  of  the  vanquished  officers 
of  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  which  he  had 
just  conquered,  Pringle  being  immediately 
behind  him  in  fighting  trim,  that  is,  half 
naked,  and  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  to 
whom  Nelson  was  handing    sword    after 
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biiudlmg  up  so  many  sticks  into  a  fagsjot. 

_\Ve  may  mention,  as  a  singular  coincidence 

m  those  strange  eventful   times,  that   old 

i'ringle  once,  and  once  only,  came    „ 

tact  with  his  faithless  wife,  and  that  was 

upon  the  occasion  of  the  regiment  of  her 

pararaourembarking  for  a  place  beyondsea^, 

when  he  was  put  on  board  the  very  ship  in 

which  Pringle  was  a  saUor.     Jack,  however, 

with  the  magnanimity  of  a  true  British 

sailor,  took  no  further  notice  of  the  guilty 

couple  than  to  make  them  as  comfortable 

while  on  board  as  he  possibly  could,  but 

without   letting  them   know  from  whence 

the  good  things  flowed.     To  return  to  hia 

mfant  son  :  Old  Pringle,  on  leaving  Kirk- 
caldy to  become  a  man-of-war's  man,  gave 
his  child  in  charge  to  his  mother,  the  in- 
fant's grandmother,  then  living  at  Path- 
head,  where  he  grew  up  to  boyhood.  He, 
too,  became  a  weaver  and  a  rover,  and,  hke 
his  father,  went  to  sea  ;  but  not  taking  with 
rt  so  well,  the  youth  enlisted  into  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  and  was  present  with  that 
gallant  corps  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  for 
which  he  received  the  Waterloo  medal.  Ten 
years  afterwards  young  Pringle  was  di; 
charged,  and  his  period  of  service,  togethe. 
with  the  two  years  allowed  for  Waterloo, 
entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  Is  2id  per 
diem,  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  date  of  his 
discharge  in  1825  up  to  the  day  of  his  death 
Young  Pringle  and  his  father,  thecoxswain, 
owing  to  the  estrangement  of  the  latter 
from  the  circumstances  detailed  above, 
never  had  much  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  latterly  it  may  he  said  none  at  all! 
Whether  the  name  of  Kirkcaldy  had  be- 
come distasteful  to  him  owing  to  his  wife's 
in6dehty  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
durmg  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life,  he 
had  no  correspondence  whatever  with  his 
native  place.  Old  Pringle,  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  he  entered 
at  the  age  of  twenty- one,  took 
in  many  of  our  celebrated 


1  active  part 
val  actions,  and 
among  others,  those  of  the  Nile,  Trafalgar, 
and  Alexandria.  He  had  a  pension  granted 
him,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  ninety-two 
entered  into  a  second  marriage.  His  wife 
survives  him.  Prior  to  his  last  illness, 
although  he  was  rather  infirm,  still  his 
mental  faculties  were  unimpaired,  and  he 
used  to  display  those  social  qualities  which 
rendered  him  so  agreeable  a  companion  and 
so  greatly  distinguished  him  as  a  brave  sailor 
m  early  life.  On  his  birthday,  for  several 
years  past,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
summer's  drive  round  the  town  of  Newton 
Bushel  in  company  with  his  wife,  and  they, 
an  amiable  old  couple,  who  were  much  and 
justly  respected  by  their  townspeople,  were 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  heartily 
congratulated  at  each  appearance  Mr 
Prmgletook  part  in  the  demonstrations  of 
the  10th  March  1S03  at  Newton  Abbot  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
371 
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t  he  had  been    having  attained  the  extraordinary  a"e  o^ 
into  n.  f,„-,.nt     103  on  the  lUth  of  May  preceding. 

PYPEU,  WiLLLUi,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Rathen,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1797,  and  became 
a  student  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
He  wasParochialSchoolmasterof  Laurence- 
kirk from  1815  to  1817  ;  was  then  trans- 
lated to  Maybole,  and  in  1820  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Glasgow.  In  1822  he 
succeeded  Mr  James  Gray  in  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  which  position  he 
worthily  occupied  until  1844.  On  the  22d 
of  October  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  ofHumanity  in  theabove  University  in 
succession  to  Dr  Gillespie,  whichhe  occuj>ied 
for  more  than  sixteen  years,  having  died  on 
the  7th  January  1861.  In  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  words,  Dr  Pyper  was  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune ;  he  rose  by  merit 
alone.  A  strong  sense  of  duty  was  perhajis 
his  strongest  characteristic ;  and  to  this,  as 
m  many  other  persons  of  a  hke  stam|i,  we 
must  in  justice  attribute  a  certain  sternness 
and  even  severity  with  which  he  is  stated  to 
have  discharged  his  functions  as  a  school- 
master. The  punctuality,  alacrity,  and  assi- 
duity which  distinguished  hunin  his  former 
capacity  he  carried  with  him  to  his  higher 
post  at  St  Andrews.  His  prompt  and 
powerful  elocution  found  here  a  more  con- 
genial field  for  its  exercise.  He  had  a  high 
idea  of  philological  study  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  instruments  of  mental  discipline, 
and  this  idea  he  strove  to  reduce  to  practice 
in  his  instructions.  The  tinge  of  severity 
traceable  in  his  earher  career  is  stated  to 
have  been  greatly  softened  during  his  aca- 
demic life.  While  insisting  on  thorough 
preparation  and  a  well  grounded  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  is  stated  to  have 
cultivated  with  his  students  most  friendly 
relations,  and  he  certainly  had  at  heart  their 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  advancement. 
He  was  himself  a  thorough  classical  scholar 
of  the  older  stamp,  and  the  extent  and  select- 
ness  of  his  Ubrary  showed  that  he  was  de- 
voted through  Ufe  to  the  studies  which  he 
professed.  It  does  not  detract  from  his 
reputation  as  a  teacher  to  say  that  he  did 
not  .attain  to  that  mastery  of  the  wide  range 
of  philological  attainment  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  but  a  few.  As  a  man  of  business  he 
was  clear,  temperate,  and  sagacious;  and 
the  University  Library  was  for  Mime  time 
indebted  for  its  orderly  management  in  no 
«nall  measure  to  his  gratuitous  services. 
By  his  colleagues  he  was  prized  as  an  alile 
and  friendly  coadjutor  ;  but  for  some  years 
an  insidious  disease  had  deprived  the  college 
of  his  services,  and  his  friends  in  a  great 
measure  of  his  soc^et3^  His  decline  was 
rapid,  and  the  close  sudden  and  tranquil. 
He  left  a  lasting  proof  uf  his  interest  in  this 
College  by  the  bequest  of  £500  to  found  a 
bui^ary,  which  came  into  operation  Sessiou 
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RAMSAY-BROWN,  James  Andrew, 
Marquis  of  DaUiousie,  was  born  on  the  22d 
April  1812.  This  nobleman  w.%3  connected 
with  Fife  by  marriage.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  more  familiarly- 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  "  Laird  o'  Cock- 
pen,"  from  his  representing,  in  right  of 
possession,  if  not  of  descent,  the  hero  of  a 
certain  humorous  song  whose  courtship  by 
no  means  ran  smoothly.  Lord  Dalhousie 
rather  prided  himself  upon  his  ancestry,  and 
his  intimates  would  say  of  him  that  he  was 
more  proud  of  being  a  Ramsay,  than  of 
being  Governor-General  of  India.  He  was, 
however,  but  the  third  son,  and  in  early 
youth  had  no  expectations  of  assuming  the 
dignities  of  either  Earl  of  Dalhousie  or 
Laird  of  Cock  pen.  With  all  the  world 
before  him,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  vision 
of  a  younger  son,  the  future  statesman  v  -  - 
sent  to  Harrow,  and  from  Harrow  p 
ceeded  to  Christ  Church,  0.\ford,  where 
1833  he  took  his  degree  with  honours.  It  is 
not  long  since  there  was  published  a  list  of 
distinguished  persons  who,  having  belonged 
to  this  college,  were,  in  keeping  with  a  late 
ordinance,  elected  honorary  students  of 
Christ  Church.  Among  these  wiU  be  found 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  graduated  in  1827  ; 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  who  passed  in  1829  ; 
Mr  Gladstone,  whose  degree  bears  the  date 
of  1832 ;  together  with  the  noble  trio— Lords 
Elgin,  Canning,  and  Dalhousie — who  took 
their  honours  in  1833.  What  other  college 
is  there  in  either  University  that  can  boast 
of  such  a  family  of  Statesmen  ?  Also,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  George  Lewis, 
who  went  over  to  the  Whigs,  all  these 
statesmen  were  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
were  introduced  by  him  into  public  hfe,  and 
were  formed  in  his  school.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  Peel  himself  had  been  of  Christ 
Church,  and,  under  the  new  system  of  exa- 
mination, had  been  one  of  the  earliest  to 
obtain  the  standing  of  a  "Double  First," 
may  account  for  his  ever  afterwards  being 
inchned  to  measure  his  lieutenants  by  the 
same  standard,  to  look  with  especial  favour 
on  the  political  aspirations  of  a  Double  First, 
and  to  extend  his  confidence  in  the  next 
degree  to  those  who  had  simjily  taken  hon- 
ours at  Christ  Church.  Lord  Ramsay 
seized  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  to  plunge  into  his  element,  which  was 
politics.  In  the  election  for  the  Pariiament 
of  1835  he  contested  the  representation  of 
Edinburgh,  {where,  of  course,  he  had  a  great 
influence),  with  Sur  .John  Campbell  and  Mr 
Abercromby,  the  Whig  Solicitor-General 
and  the  Speaker  elect  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  failed,  but  was  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged, as  appears  from  the  following 
sentence  in  one  of  his  speeches,  which  gives 
some  indication  of  strong  purpose  and  de- 
termined effort :— "  I  return  to  my  own  pur- 
suits," he  said,  "with  the  sensation 


to  every  man  who  feels  that  he  has  not  to  re- 
proach himself  that  he  has  buried  his 
talent  in  the  earth  ;  that  so  far  as  m  him  lay 
he  has  done  his  duty  to  his  country,  his 
fellows,  and  himself  ;  and  that  having  cast 
his  bread  upon  the  waters  he  has  only  to 
await  in  patient  confidence  the  day  when  it 
shall  again  be  found. "  That  day  soon  came, 
and  when  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned 
on  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  Lord 
Ramsay  joined  it  as  a  member  for  the 
county  of  Haddington,  though  he  did  not 
retain  his  seat  long.  He  was  called  early  in 
the  next  year  to  the  Upper  House,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  father.  Whether 
in  the  Lower  or  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Dalhousie  never  shone  much  in  debate;  but 
his  administrative  faculty  and  business 
habits  were  soon  recognised  by  the  chiefs  of 
his  party,  and  he  was  marked  as  a  possible 
minister.  In  1843,  however,  an  opportunity 
served.  Mr  Gladstone  rose  to  the  Presid- 
ency of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord  Dal- 
housie took  his  place  as  Vice-President. 
Then  again,  when  his  chief  resigned  the 
Presidency  in  1845,  Lord  Dalhousie  reigned 
in  his  stead,  and  occupied  the  same  office, 
not  only  during  the  remainder  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  term  of  Government,  but  also  under 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  begged  him  to  re- 
tain his  post.  This  was  a  compliment  paid 
to  the  untiring  energy  and  remarkable 
administrative  .ibility  which  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  depart- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  sudden  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  and  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  commercial  era  had  created  an 
immense  amount  of  Work  that  sorely  taxed 
the  resources  of  his  Office.  His  power  of 
work  was  unlimited  ;  he  was  among  the 
first  to  arrive  at  his  office  and  the  last  to  go 
away,  often  extending  his  labours  to  two 
and  three  o'clock  of  the  following  morning. 
In  those  years  he  thoroughly  studied  the 
railway  system  and  all  that  it  mvolves  in 
the  way  of  intercommunication  ;  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  out- 
lay, of  management  and  of  returns;  he 
framed  rules  for  the  preparation  of  the  legion 
of  Bills  that  were  presented  to  Parliament 
in  the  height  of  the  mania  ;  and  thus  giving 
his  mind  to  the  great  pubhc  works,  as  well 
as  to  the  vast  trade  of  this  country,  he  was 
educating  himself  for  the  government  of  an 
empire  less  advanced  in  civilisation,  and 
especially  needing  the  creation  of  similar 
public  works  for  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources. He  was,  in  fact,  after  a  short  but 
active  apprenticeship  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
offered  the  splendid  position  of  Governor- 
General  of  India,  as  successor  to  Lord  Har- 
din^e.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  arrived 
at  Calcutta  on  the  12th  of  January  1848. 
Everything  that  he  did  was  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  personal  frankness  and  pub- 
lic understanding,  a  very  curious  illustration 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself.  When  the  old  lion  of  Meeanee 
was  sent  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the 
Indian  army  he  went  with  a  reputation  for 
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iinpractibility  aud  quarrelling  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  very  comfortable  to  his 
future  colleagues.  On  their  first  interview 
Lord  Dalhousie  received  him  in  the  frank- 
est manner  :  he  said,  halt-laughing,  that  he 
had  been  told  in  ever  so  many  letters  to  be- 
ware of  this  Tartar.  "  I  have  been  warned, 
Sir  Charles,  not  to  let  you  encroach  on  my 
authority,"  and   he  added,  "  I   shall  take 

d ^d  good  care  that  you  shall  not."    The 

brusque  cordiality  of  this  address,  was  very 
characteristic  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  Perhaps 
another  man  in  his  place  would  have  received 
Naiiier  with  fulsome  compliments,  while 
deUberating  how  best  he  could  countermine 
his  authority  and  thwart  his  influence  if 
occasion  rose.  It  was  part  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  system  to  avoid  fiuesse,  to  break  the 
ice  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  have  an  open 
understanding  on  all  points.  The  consequence 
was  that  few  public  men  have  fought  their 
way  upwards  with  so  little  of  opposition  and 
amid  so  much  general  applause.  The  best 
account  of  what  Lord  Dalhousie  proposed 
to  himself,  and  what  he  effected  as  Gover- 
nor-General,  will  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
Minute  which  he  drew  up,  reviewing  his 
administration  in  India  from  January  1848 
to  March  1856.  It  occupies  some  forty 
folio  pages,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able State  Papers  ever  penned.  Beginning 
with  his  foreign  policy  and  the  wars  to 
which  he  was  compelled,  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  conquests.  From  conquest  he  natur- 
ally proceeds  to  annexation,  and  between 
the  two,  boasts  that  he  has  added  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Queen  no  less  than  four 
great  kingdoms,  besides  a  number  of  minor 
jjrincipalities.  Uf  the  four  kuigdoms,  Pegu 
and  the  Punjaub,  belong  to  the  list  of  con- 
quests ;  while  Nagpore  and  Oude  belong  to 
the  class  of  annexations,  to  which  class  also 
we  must  add  the  acquisition  of  Sattara, 
Jhansi,  and  Berar.  It  was  less,  however, 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  that  he 
looked  with  pride  than  to  the  means  which 
he  adopted  for  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government.  He  could  point 
to  railways  planned  on  an  enormous  scale, 
and  partly  commenced  ;  to  4000  miles  of 
electric  telegraph  spread  over  India,  at  an 
expense  of  little  more  than  £50  a-mile  ;  to 
2000  miles  of  road,  bridged  and  metalled 
nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawur  ;  to  the  opening  of  the  Ganges 
Canal,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ; 
to  the  Progress  of  the  Punjaub  Canal,  and  of 
many  other  important  works  of  irrigation  all 
over  India ;  as  well  as  to  the  reorganization  of 
an  official  department  of  public  works.  Keep- 
ing equal  pace  with  these  pubUc  works,  ne 
could  refer  to  the  postal  system  which  he 
introduced  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rowland 
HiU,  whereby  a  letter  from  Peshawur  to 
Cape  Comorin,  or  from  Assam  to  Kurrachee, 
is  now  conveyed  for  Jd,  or  l-16th  of  the  old 
charge  ;  to  the  improved  training  ordained 
for  the  civil  service,  covenanted  and  un- 
coveuanted ;  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 


tion and  of  prison  discipUne  ;  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Legislative  Council ;  to  the 
reforms  which  it  had  decreed,  such  as  per- 
mitting Hindoo  widows  to  marry  again,  and 
relieving  all  persons  from  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing property  by  a  change  of  religion.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and,  knowing  how  much  they  were 
due  to  his  own  intelligence  and  energy,  he 
might  well  regard  them  with  pride.  There 
is,  perhaps,  none  of  our  living  statesmen 
who  have  succeeded  so  entirely  in  breaking 
away  from  the  thraldom  of  red  tape,  rising 
above  forms,  and  directing  everything  with 
a  minute  superintendence  that  nothing  could 
escape.  In  carrying  out  these  multiplied 
plans  he  made  himself  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  his  subordinates  ;  he  did 
their  work  ;  he  was  a  sort  of  autocrat  who 
broke  through  all  the  officialism  which  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  a  free 
Government.  He  was  a  king  in  the  sense 
which  Mr  Carlyle  admires — one  who  acts 
for  himself,  and  who  comes  directly  into  con- 
tact with  the  governed.  His  constitution 
was  not  strong,  and  it  broke  down  under 
the  excess  of  labour.  He  went  to  the  moun- 
tains for  health  but  found  it  not.  He  had, 
in  1853,  sent  his  wife  home  also  in  bad 
health  j  but  she  had  died  on  the  homeward 
voyage,  and  the  first  intimation  he  had  of 
her  death  was  from  the  newsboys  shouting 
the  announcement  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta. 
It  was  a  dreadful  shock,  and  ere  long  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  he  himself  should 
survive  the  fatigue  of  a  voyage  home,  or 
whether  he  might  not  even  die  before  the 
arrival  of  his  successor.  It  was  when  his 
health  was  thus  destroyed  that  the  home 
authorities  decided  to  depose  the  King  of 
Oude  and  occupy  his  kingdom.  Lord  Dal- 
housie might  have  handed  this  duty  over  to 
his  successor  with  all  the  obloquy  which 
must  necessarily  have  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  say  that  if  his  services 
were  required  he  would  stUl  do  the  work 
before  leaving  his  post,  and  his  last  days  in 
India  were  gi  ven  to  that  work  of  his  which 
has  been  most  questioned,  and  which  has 
brought  upon  him  not  a  little  obloquy.  In 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  pronounce  upon  the 
question,  we  believe  that  the  annexation  of 
Oude  was  an  absolute  necessity,  although 
we  may  criticise  the  manner  in  which  our 
acquisition  was  afterwards  defended.  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  incUned  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  the  occupation.  It  seems  to  us 
that  he,  least  of  aU  men,  ought  to  have 
raised  that  doubt.  Even  his  great  friend 
Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote,  "We  have  no 
right  to  seize  Scinde,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and 
a  very  advantageous,  useful,  humane  piece 
of  rascality  it  will  be. "  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1856,  Lord  Canning  commenced  his 
reign  over  India,  and  on  the  6th  of  March 
Lord  Dalhousie  left  Calcutta.  The  day  be- 
fore his  departure  he  received  an  address 
from  the  inhabitants,  to  which  he  made  a 
very  touching  reply.  After  recapitulating 
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some  of  hia  services,  and  warning  his  hearers 
that  we  have  learnt  by  hard  experience  how 
a  very  small  diiJerence  with  a  native  poiver 
may  rapidly  darken  and  swell  into  a  storm 
of  war ;  reminding  them,  also,  of  the  insur- 
rection which  they  had  seen  rise  in  the  midst 
of  them  like  an  exhalation  from  the  earth, 
and  "  how  cruel  violence,  worse  than  all  the 
excesses  of  war,  may  be  suddenly  committed 
by  men  who  to  the  very  day  on  which  they 
broke  out  in  their  frenzy  of  blood  have  been 
regarded  as  a  simple,  harmless,  and  timid 
race,  not  by  the  Government  alone,  but  even 
by  those  who  knew  them  best,  were  dwelling 
among  them,  and  were  their  earliest  victims  " 
— sentences,  these,  which  were  curiously 
illustrated  after  but  one  short  year— he  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  the  continuance  of 
peace,  and  then  referred  to  himself  person- 
ally in  the  following  touching  language  : — 
**  Y  ou  have  made  kindly  allusion  to  the 
future  that  may  await  me.  I  do  not  seek 
to  fathom  that  future.  JMy  only  ambition 
has  long  been  to  accomplish  the  task  which 
lay  before  me  here,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  close 
with  honour  and  success.  It  has  been  per- 
mitted to  me  to  do  so.  I  have  played  out 
my  part ;  and,  while  I  feel  that  in  my  case 
the  principal  act  in  the  drama  of  my  life  is 
ended,  I  shall  be  well  content  if  the  curtain 
should  drop  now  upon  my  public  course. 
Nearly  thirteen  years  have  passed  away 
since  I  lirst  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
Through  all  these  years,  with  but  one  short 
interval,  pubhc  employment  of  the  heaviest 
responsibility  and  labour  has  been  imposed 
upon  me.  I  am  wearied  and  worn,  and 
have  no  other  thought  or  wish  than  to  seek 
the  retirement  of  which  I  stand  in  need,  and 
which  is  all  I  am  now  fit  for."  On  the  next 
day  he  embarked,  attended  to  the  landing- 
place  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends,  who 
were  full  of  sympathy  and  sorrow.  They 
tried  to  cheer  as  the  boat  pushed  off,  but  the 
cheer  was  a  failure.  They  were  unfit  to  do 
anything  but  bow  a  farewell.  From  that 
moment,  to  use  his  own  image,  the  curtain 
dropped  upon  him.  He  bad  but  tou  truly 
calculated  his  strength.  The  farewell  which 
he  had  found  it  so  hard  to  utter  was  an 
eternal  one.  The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
died  at  Dalhousie  Castle,  Mid-Lothian,  in 
1860,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin.  Fox  Maule  Ramsay, 
the  present  Earl,  who  was  born  at  Brechin 
inlSOl.  MrF.  M.  Ramsay's  early  education 
was  received  at  the  Charter  House,  from 
which  he  entered  the  army  as  Ensign,  and  for 
some  time  served  in  Canada.  On  returning  to 
England  he  entered  Parliament  as  Member 


for  Perthshire  in  183.5,  and  subsequently 
wa^s  Under-Secretary  for  home  alfairs. 
Having  lost  his  seat,  he  afterwards  repre- 
sented tlie  El^in  Burghs,  but  soon  again 
became  member  for  his  old  constituency. 
He  held  ofiice  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  was  Secretary  at 
War  for  some  time.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1852,  he  removed  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  1855   became  Secretary  at 


War  under  Lord  Palmerston.  The  manage- 
ment of  Crimean  affairs  now  devolved  on 
him,  and  his  administraticm  in  this  depart- 
ment of  his  duties  was  attended  with  the 
happiest  results  to  the  army.  He  effected 
many  reforms  in  most  of  the  miUtary 
branches  of  the  service,  and  continued  to 
hold  office  till  the  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1858.  Since  then  he  has  not  taken  any 
prominent  part  in  poUtical  affauB.  As  a 
private  nobleman.  Lord  Panmure  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  he  extends  a  Uberal  hand  in 
attempts  to  improve  the  moral  and  mental 
condition  of  the  tenants  and  others  on  his 
estates  in  Scotland. 

RANDALL,  Captain  Henkt,  residing 
at  Manilla  Cottage,  Elie,  was  born  in  the 
year  1789.  He  entered  the  Navy  on  the 
14th  day  of  June  1806,  as  Midshipman  on 
board  the  Ganges,  74,  Captain  Peter  Hal- 
kett,  employed  on  the  Coast  of  Portugal. 
From  September  1808  until  wrecked  on  the 
Haak  Sands,  near  the  Texel,  and  taken 
prisoner  28th  January  1812,  he  served  with 
Captains  George  Frances  Seymour  and  John 
Joyce  in  the  Pallas,  32,  and  Manilla,  36. 
In  the  Pallas  he  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  the  French  shipping  in  the  Aix  Roads  in 
April  1809,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  the  Walchern.  On  his  restoration  to 
Uberty  in  1814,  he  joined  the  Prince,  98, 
flag-ship  of  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  at  Spit- 
head  ;  and  in  August  1815,  at  which  period 
he  had  been  stationed  for  three  months  off 
Havre-de-Grace  in  the  Euryalus,  42,  Cap- 
tains Charles  Napier  and  Thos.  Huskisson, 
he  was  presented  with  a  commission  bearing 
date  22d  February  in  that  year.  He  was 
afterwards,  from  5th  June  1820,  until  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Commander,  .5th 
January  1846,  employed  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Service  at  Crail  and  Elie.  His  exertions 
during  that  period  in  saving  fives  from  ship- 
wrecked vessels  were  the  means  of  procuring 
him  a  gold  medal  and  boat  from  the  Koyal 
Humane  Society.  He  died  at  Manilla  Cot- 
tage, Elie,  on  the  8th  day  of  October  1864, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

REID,  Sir  William,  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  Barbadoes  and  the  Windward  Islands, 
a  native  of  Fifeshire,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Reid,  minister  of  the  parish  of  King- 
lassie,  where  he  was  born  in  1791.  A  Wool- 
wich cadet,  he  appears  to  have  passed 
through  the  early  graduations  of  his  fife  with- 
out particular  note.  From  the  date  of  his  first 
commission,  which  was  in  1809,  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  earned  considerable  distinction 
in  the  Peninsula.  Twenty  years  of  peace 
had  well  nigh  exhausted  his  natural  energy 
of  disposition,  when  he  sought  and  obtained 
a  command  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  in  the 
ill-fated  British  auxiliary  expedition  to 
Spain ;  where,  we  believe,  he  was  knocked 
about  in  a  way  that— happdy  for  us  and  for 
science—  disgusted  him  with  such  soldiering, 
at  least  as  was  found  with  the  Legion.  He 
had  been  previously  serving  in  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  as  a  Captain  of  Engineers, 
when  his  attention  was  first  directed — we 
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quote  his  own  statement— to  the  suUject  of 
Stonns,  from  his  having:  been  employed  at 
Barbadoes  in  re-establishing  the  Government 
Buildings  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of 
1831.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  he  gave 
to  the  question  his  undivided  attention,  and 
in  1838,  his  volume  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Attempt  to  Develope  the  Law 
of  Storms. "  The  book  created  at  the  time 
a  great  sensation.  In  some  quarters  there 
was  a  deposition  to  laugh  at  it.  The 
Ediuburrjh  Bcvieii)  waa  more  disposed  to 
dwell  on  Colonel  Reid's  interesting  narra- 
tive of  Storms  and  Hurricanes  than  to  sup- 
port or  strengthen  the  theory  which  they 
were  meant  to  elucidate.  But  its  author 
lived  to  see  his  theory  acknowledged  to  be 
what  he  himself  all  along  considered  it — a 
Law  ;  that  it  was  in  fact  no  exception 
amongst  Nature's  works  to  those  fixed  rules 
and  laws  by  which  everything  animate  or 
inanimate  is  regulated  and  maintained.  At 
the  time  Cff  the  appearance  of  this  work  Lord 
Glenelg  was  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  Colonel  Keid's  book  happened 
to  be  first  placed  in  his  Lordship's  hands 
the  CTOvernment  of  Bermuda  became 
vacant.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
author  of  the  "'Law  of  Storms"  should 
occur  to  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
was  thinking  of  providing  a  Ruler  for 
the  still- ve.ved  "  Bermoothes  ; "  Colonel 
Reid— who  was  personally  unknown  to  the 
Secretary  of  State — was  offered,  and  accepted 
the  Government.  Never  was  an  appoint- 
ment made  upon  such  fortuitous  grounds 
more  happy  in  its  results  ;  for  while  he  did 
not  for  a  day  neglect  his  favourite  study — 
for  which  bis  new  post  gave  him  great 
opportunities  of  observation,  and  of  collect- 
ing information  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent— Colonel  Reid  set  himself  to  work  in 
the  improvement  of  the  place  by  the  erection 
of  buildings,  the  establishment  of  public  in- 
stitutions, and  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved agriculture,  which  have  made  the 
Bermudas  a  totally  different  country  to 
what  he  found  them.  The  e.vtensive  growth 
and  export  of  the  onions  and  potatoes,  which 
now  find  their  way  to  almost  every  West 
India  house,  date  entirely  from  this  period ; 
and  it  requires  that  we  should  hear  ]3ermu- 
dians  speak  of  him  to  know  the  veneration 
and  gratitude  with  which,  to  this  day,  they 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  their  great  and 
good  Governor.  In  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  biography  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  and  which 
we  should  all  admire  a  great  deal  more 
deservedly  if  it  did  not  carry  with  it  some 
unpleasant  schoolboy  reminiscences,  it  is 
mentioned,  in  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  Agricola  to  a  provincial  Government,  as 
a  sort  of  acknowledged  axiom,  that  military 
men,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  be 


certain  amount  of  address  and  craft  and 
discussion  is  required.  The  opinion  is  one 
which  has   been  held  in  our  day  by  some 


most  eminent  men.  It  is  not  one  in  which 
by  any  means  we  concur,  and  the  subject  of 
our  present  memoir  is  at  once  a  refutation  of 
the  notion.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
Colonel  Reid  was  selected  for  his  different 
high  appointment  for  reasons  aiiart  from  hia 
being  a  soldier.  If  he,  and  Sir  Evan  Mac- 
gregor,  and  a  host  of  others  we  could  name, 
had  never  been  soldiers,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  them  as  Governors.  It  was 
impossible  that  services  such  as  Colonel 
Reiil  had  performed  in  Bermuda  could  be 
overlooked  ;  and  aa  the  termination  of  hia 
appointment  then  approached  he  was  offered 
the  General  Government  of  the  Windward 
Islands.  He  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the 
6th  December  1846.  His  predecessor,  an 
undoubtedly  great  man,  great  for  his  natural 
as  well  as  his  acquired  attainments,  had 
with  his  pen  from  his  large  arm-chair  at 
Pilgrim  governed  this  colony  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  governed  it  successfully.  Colonel 
Reid,  on  the  contrary,  dealt  not  much  in 
despatches  or  addresses ;  but  he  moved  about 
the  country,  mixed  with  the  people,  saw 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  and  by  hia 
zeal  and  example  infused  into  the  officers  of 
the  Government,  into  our  agricultural  opera- 
tions, into  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  our  social  and  charitable  institutions,  an 
energy  and  a  vigour  to  which  we  had  long  been 
strangers,  and  which  greatly  helped  the  col- 
onists, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to  tide  over  the 
gloomy  period  of  1857-8.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  left  Barbadoes  are  pretty 
well  known  to  most  people  here.  Having 
been  commissioned  to  proceed  to  St  Lucia 
to  enquire  into  certain  charges  made  against 
the  Chief  Justice  there,  connected  with  the 
publication  in  a  local  journal  of  two  ribbald 
letters,  he  executed  the  duty  assigned  to  him 
by  a  patient  investigation,  and  by  exercising 
the  power  which  the  Minister  reposed  in 
him  of  suspending  the  Judge  from  his  office 
if  he  found  him  guilty  of  the  authorship  of 
these  papers.  His  proceedings  having  been 
first  approved,  were  afterwards  reversed  by 
the  reinstatement  of  Mr  Reddie  through 
some  latent  influence  ; — two  aggrieved  par- 
ties immediately  started  up.  Colonel  Tor- 
rens,  who  had  originally  brought  the  charges 
against  Mr  Reddie,  demanded  that  they 
should  be  formally  tried  by  some  competent 
tribunal,  and  declared  true  or  false  ;  and 
Colonel  Reid,  whose  proceedings  had  been 
indirectly  disapproved,  desired  that  his  re- 
signation might  be  laid  before  the  Queen, 
The  Minister  hesitated,  and  requested  him 
to  reconsider  his  decision  ;  but  Colonel  Reid 
was  firm,  and  insisted  on  being  relieved. 
He  left  Barbadoes  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember 1848.  The  next  prominent  position 
in  which  we  find  Colonel  Reid  is  aa  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851.  Whoever  sug- 
gested this  appointment  had  more  to  do 
with  the  success  of  that  wondei-ful  experi- 
ment than  perhaps  can  ever  be  well  known. 
We  who  looked  only  at  the  siurface  of  the 
thing— and  feasted  on  its  wonders, — seldom 
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gave  a  thought  as  to  how  they  had   been 
brought  there,  or  who  had  arranged  them. 
From  a  very  short  time  after  he  had  landed 
in  England,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
vast  preparations  which  were  necessary  for 
this  grand  display.     It  was  curious  to  see 
the  enraged   and    frantic    exhibitor,    (the 
Foreigner  particularly),  swearing  at  the  m- 
justice  and  favouritism  which  had  consigned 
his  article  to  some  obscure,  or  some  bad 
light,  or  some  other  fancied  disadvantage, 
pass  into  the  presence  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,— and    presently 
emerge  all  cheerfulness  and  contentment. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  passed  through 
some  talismanic  process  to  have  undergone 
the  change  ;  but  such  was  the   wonderful 
tact  and  temper  of  the  Chairman  that  no- 
body ever  left  him  otherwise  than  pleased, 
and  convinced  that  justice  had  been  done  to 
him.     The  Exhibition  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  closed,  when  the  same  Minister  who 
had  to  lay  Colonel  Reid's  resignation  before 
the  sovereign  on  the  ground  of  his  havmg 
been  badly  used,  now  submitted  to  his  Royal 
Mistress  that  he  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  Government  of  Malta.     He  was  at  the 
same  time  created  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath.      In  his  new  post  Sir  W.  Reid 
had  not  the  same  field  as  at  Bermuda  or  m 
Barbadoes ;  but  his  Government  was  felt, 
even  by  a  people  who  difTered  from  him  in 
religion,  to  be  a  paternal  and  improving 
one ;   and  he  has  left  behind  him  several 
monuments  in  the  shape  of  new  or  reno- 
vated   Institutions.      The    Crimean    War 
which  broke  out  in  1854  at  once  changed 
the  character  of  his  service  ;  for  it  was  made 
the  route,  and  indeed  a  kind  of  intrepot,  for 
all  the  troops  passing  to  the  seat  of  war,  " 
which  he  received,  and  passed  on,  the  crowds 
of  soldiers  who  were  then  rolling  Eastward, 
and  the  absence  of  all  impediments  or  irregu- 
larities, or  hitches  of  any  kind  in  their  transit, 
secured  for  Sir  William  from  the  home  Go- 
vernment the  utmost  credit  and  confidence. 
Such  occurrences  were  never  knownat  Malta 
as  disgraced  every  port  in  the  Black  hea, 
where  there  was  any  continued  shipment  or 
landing  of  troops.     Sir  William's  ordinary 
period  of  service  would  have  expired  in  1857, 
but  his  term  was  prolonged  more  at  the  wish 
of  the  Government,  and  in  compliment  to 
the  man  than  in  conformity  with  his  own 
inclination.     Heexpressed  a  desire  to  return 
home  in  1857.   The  Secretary  of  State  wrote 
to  say  that  he  could  do  so,  and'that  he  might 
return  again  if  he  pleased  ;  Sir  William  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  go  back  for  one  year, 
which  he  did  ;  and  it  was  during  this  last 
absence  at  Malta  that  Lady  Eeid  died,  at 
the  sea  coast  on  the  South  of  England  !    Of 
this  exemplary  person  we  have  had  occasion 
to    speak    before.       To    a    few    she    was 
known    as  a  splendid  penwoman,  an  able 
writer,    and    a    witty    woman.      To    all 
she  had  some  appearance  of  eccentricity ; 
but  it  never  made  any  one  about  her  un- 
comfortable, and  it' was  alUed  to  the  most 
unbounded  chaiity  and  to  a  vast  liberality 
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of  feeling.  How  her  loss  was  regarded  by 
him  who  knew  her  best,  we  mean  to  let  her 
husband  say.  In  a  letter  dated  in  May  last, 
a  few  weeks  after  Lady  Reid's  death,  he 
writes  to  one  in  this  Island  who  was  proud 
of  his  friendship  :— "I  had  been  thirty-nine 
years  married,  very  happily  married,  and  I 
miss  my  intelligent  companion.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  in  me  to  repine ;  I  am  sixty- 
seven,  and  must  soon  follow.  I  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  this  lite,  and  few  crosses  ; 
and  in  our  common  prayer  I  bless  God  for 
my  creation."  And  he  has  indeed  soon  fol- 
lowed !  (January  1859).  But  although  that 
mortal  frame— always  somewhat  frail,— 
which  encased  so  much  worth,  so  much 
manly  vigour  and  rightmindedness,  has 
succumbed,  itwill  be  long  before  Sir  William 
Reid  win  be  forgotten.  He  was  a  man  who 
required  only  to  be  known  to  be  loved.  He 
was  all  nature;  there  was  not  a  spark  of 
affectation  in  anything  he  ever  did  or  said. 
He  was  the  most  modest  and  retiring  of  men. 
He  had  a  temper  which  never  forsook  him  ; 
and  with  it  all,  a  firmness— which  those 
who  were  its  objects,  but  none  others,  might 
occasionally  describe  as  obstinacy.  His 
hospitality  was  restricted,  but  all  he  did 
was  upon  principle  ;  and  in  this  instance  he 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  devoting  his 
money  to  other  purposes  more  generally 
useful.  His  marriage  had  brought  to  him 
the  life  interest  in  a  handsome  fortune  ; 
which,  with  his  military  pay,  assured  to 
him  all  the  temporal  comforts  he  could 
desire  ;  and  he  had  just  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  where  he  died,  and  where 
he  intended  to  settle  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  when  death  stepped  in,  and  closed 
a  hfe  which  promised  yet  years  of  usefulness 
to  his  country. 

REID,Peteh,  M.D.,bornatDubbyside, 
1777  died  1838,  was  the  only  son  of  David 
Reid,  AVest  India  Merchant,  and  Elizabeth 
Boswell.  Through  his  mother,  he  was  the 
representative  of  a  very  old  Fife  family,  the 
elder  line  of  the  Boswells  of  Balmuto.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  as  editor  of 
new  editions  of  Dr  Cullen's  "  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Physic,"  to  which  he  added 
valuable  notes,  bringing  the  work  up  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  science  (1802-10),  and 
as  author  of  clever  "  Letters  on  the  Study  of 
Medicine  and  on  the  Medical  Character, 
addressed  to  a  Student,"  1809.  In  1824  Dr 
Eeid  published  a  letter  to  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  as  Patrons  of  the  High  School 
of  that  place,  urging  a  thorough  reform  in 
that  Institution,  to  place  it  m  harmony 
with  the  wants  and  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  age.  He  contended  for  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  time  (then  the  whole  time)  de- 
voted to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Geograjihy,  History,  Modem 
Languages,  and  Mathematics.  About 
1828-9  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Caledonian  Mereury,  advo- 
cating a  reform  in  our  University  system  of 
education  by  the  introduction  of  frequent 
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examinations  of  the  students,  instead  of 
teaching  only  by  lectures,  as  in  the  medical 
and  some  other  classes.  In  these  ideas,  Dr 
Reid  was  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age_ ; 
but  time  has  justified  the  soundness  of  his 
views.  Dr  Reid  married  Christian,  eldest 
daughter  of  Hugo  Arnot,  Esq.  of  Balcormo. 
They  had  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  Xvhom 
David  has  been  referred  to  under  "  Hugo 
Arnot,"  and  is  likewise  the  subject  of  the 
next  article. 

REID,  Dr  D.iviD  BoswELl,  whose  name 
appears  incidentally  in  the  article,  '*  Hugo 
Arnot,"  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  180.5.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Dr  Peter  Reid  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Christian  Arnoc,  and  hence  was  grand- 
son, maternally,  of  the  celebrated  Hugo 
10,  advocai 
Dr  Boswell  Reid 
began  his  public  career  by  instituting  classes 
for  PractioalChemistryin  Edinburgh,  whose 
students  could  acquire  skill  in  manipulation 
along  with  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
science,  and  was  subsequently  assistiint  to 
the  late  Dr  Hope,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  practical  classes.  He  was  after- 
wards a  very  successful  teacher  of  the  science 
of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh  on  his  own 
account.  He  devised  the  very  eifective 
system  of  ventilating  large  buildings, 
now  in  operation  at  the  Houses  of 
P,arliament.  He  ventilated  also  St  George's 
Hall  in  Liverpool  —  the  only  building, 
he  said,  in  which  his  principles  of  venti- 
lation had  been  completely  carried  out. 
The  ventilation  of  this  buUding  is  deemed 
highly  successful.  Dr  Reid  went  to  America 
some  years  ago,  and  was  appointed  Govern- 
ment Medical  Inspector  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  He  was  about  to  leave  Wash- 
ington, to  be  employed  in  ventilating  the 
new  Military  Hospitals  which  had  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
when  he  was  unfortunately  seized  suddenly 
with  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  carried 
him  off  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  April 
18i)3,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
universally  respected  and  deeply  regretted. 

REID,  John,  M.D.,  Chandos,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  vSt  Andrews,  was  born  at  Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire,  in  1809.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
having  made  choice  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, he  spent  five  years  in  the  study  of  the 
usual  branches  of  the  healing  art,  and  in 
1830  obtained  the  diploma  of  Surgeon  and 
Physician.  His  first  situation  was  that  of 
Clerk  or  Assistant-Physician  in  the  Clinical 
"Wards  of  the  Edinburgh   Infirmary.     In 


Schools  of  that  city.  On  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  1832  he  was  sent  to  Dumfries, 
along  with  otherthree  Edinburgh  physicians, 
to  assist  in  staying  the  frightful  rav.ages  of 
cliolera  in  that  town.  He  then  became,  in 
1833,  a  partner  in  the  School  of  Anatomy 
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in  Old  Surgeon's  Hall,  Edinburgh,  where 
he  acquired  a  very  high  reputation  as  a 
laborious  and  ekilfid  demonstrator,  and 
published  several  able  essays  on  professional 
subjects.  His  ne.xt  situation  was  that  of 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the  Extra- 
Academical  Medical  Schooh  In  1838  he 
was  appointed  Pathologist  to  the  Royal  In- 
firmary of  Edinburgh.  In  1841  he  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
ity  of  St  Andrews,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  of  that  chair,  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  which  attracted  great  attention. 
He  also  undertook  researches  into  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Marine  Animals  on 
the  Fife  Coast,  and  in  1848  published  a  col- 
lection _  of  his  essays  under  the  title  of 
"  Physiological,  Anatomical,  and  Patholo- 
gical Researches,''  a  volume  which  has  been 
said,  on  high  authority,  to  contain  more 
original  matter  and  sound  physiology  than 
will  be  found  in  any  medical  work  that  has 
issued  from  the  BritLsh  press  for  many  years. 
In  the  midst  of  these  valuable  labours,  Dr 
Reid  was  attacked  by  cancer  in  the  tongue  ; 
and  after  a  year  and  a-half  of  intense 
suffering,  he  died  in  1849,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr  J.  H.  Bennet  says,  "As 
a  physiologist,  Dr  Reid  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  unsurpassed."  A  most  inter- 
esting biography  of  this  accomplished  and 
amiable  man  has  been  written  by  his  friend 
Dr  George  Wilson. 

RITCHIE,  William,  was  bom  of  re- 
spectable parents,  at  the  village  of  Lundin 
MUl,  in  Fife,  in  1781.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  being 
employed  for  some  years  in  the  offices  of 
two  writers  to  the  signet,  he  was  entered  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Solicitors  of  Sup- 
reme Courts  in  1808.  His  probity,  diligence, 
and  natural  talent  stood  in  the  place  of 
patronage  and  family  influence  to  him,  and 
from  small  beginnings  his  business  continued 
to  increase  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  industry  was  unwearied,  and  was  com- 
bined with  habits  of  despatch,  which  enabled 
him  to  surpass  most  men  iu  putting  a  great 
amount  of  business  through  liis  hands  in  a 
given  time.  Before  engaging  in  any  actiftn 
he  was  most  punctilious  as  to  its  moral 
grounds  ;  but  once  satisfied  on  that  head, 
the  whole  force  of  his  energetic  character 
was  thrown  into  the  matter,  and  the  cause 
of  his  clients  received  as  much  attention  aa 
if  it  had  been  his  own.  Few  men  with  the 
same  means  ever  bestowed  so  much  of  their 
time,  labour,  and  money  in  assisting  the 
poor  with  advice  ;  while  his  heart  was  open 
as  day  to  charity,  and  in  his  busiest  moments 
he  always  found  time  to  attend  to  its  calls. 
His  first  hterary  effort  was  an  essay  "  On 
Taste,"  written  when  he  was  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  published  in  the  Scot's  Magazine, 
to  which  he  had  sent  it  anonymously. 
When  he  was  about  one  or  two  and  twenty, 
he  planned  a  Biographica  Scottica,  and  had 
written  one  or  two  fives  for  it ;  but  the 
other  calls    upon  his  time  broke  up  the 
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Bcheme.  Between  1806  and  1813,  Mr 
Ritchie  was  a  member  of  three  debating 
societies,  in  all  of  wliich  he  made  a  dis- 
tinguished figure.  As  a  speaker  his  charac- 
teristics were  nerve,  directness,  and  simpli- 
city, facility  of  elocution,  frequent  appealr 
to  general  prinoipl*  '  '  '"""' 

occasionally  rose 
passion.      In    1810   he    contributed    some 


papers  to 


magazine  then  established 
but  which  was  soon  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  disputes  among  its  proprietors. 
One  t)f  these  papers  was  on  the  NatioLal 
Debt.  It  is  with  the  starting  of  the 
Scotsman  newspaper,  however,  that  Mr 
Ritchie's  name  will  ever  be  most  associated. 
That  journal  was  projected  about  August 
or  September  1816,  and  though  the  project 
did  not  first  occur  to  Mr  Ritchie,  it  was 
communicated  to  him  before  it  was  two  days 
old,  and  when  it  was  known  only  to  two  in- 
dividuals —  Mr  Charles  M'Laren,  subse- 
quently Editor  of  the  paper,  and  a  Mr 
John  Robertson,  a  bookseller.  After  a  Uttle 
reflection,  Mr  Ritchie  entered  warmly  into 
the  project,  and  assisted  in  forming  the 
plan,  suggested  the  title  of  the  journal,  drew 
up  the  prospectus,  and,  by  his  exertions  and 
personal  influence,  contributed  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  establish  the  paper. 
After  the  paper  had  been  once  fairly  started, 
Mr  Ritchie,  besides  contributing  leading 
articles  at  various  times,  wrote  aU  the 
articles  on  law,  the  reviews  of  novels  and 
poems,  and  biographical  works,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions ;  many  papers  on  meta- 
physics and  morals,  many  on  political  sub- 
jects, nearly  all  the  notices  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  the  theatre,  and  a  great  many 
articles  on  local  and  miscellaneous  subjects, 
up  to  within  two  years  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  February  1831.  As  a  reviewer, 
he  seemed  to  be  particularly  happy  in  works 
of  fiction,  and  striking  scenes  and  well- 
drawn  portraits  impressed  his  sensitive 
nature  strongly,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
his  criticism  was  always  indulgent,  and 
marked  by  acuteness,  tact,  and  discrimina- 
tion. He  was  an  intense  admirer  of  the 
beauties"  of  nature  ;  fine  scenery  acted  on 
him  like  an  enchantment.  Several  of  his 
papers  in  the  Scotsman  are  animated  pictures 
of  his  vivid  feehngs  in  his  visits  to  the  hills. 
In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr  Ritchie, 
written  by  his  associate,  Mr  M'Laren,  then 
editor  of  the  Scotsman,  after  his  death,  from 
which  the  facts  here  stated  are  drawn,  he 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr  Ritchii 
worth  and  excellence  :— "  To  engage  him 
a  cause,  was  at  all  times  to  gain  a  pow/erful 
auxiliary.  Convince  him  that  a  good  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake,  and  you  enlisted  the 
whole  moral  energies  of  his  nature  on  your 
side.  His  money,  his  time,  his  labour,  w( 
then  cheerfully  given  up,  and  his  efforts 
such  a  case  were  gigantic.  Public  opinion 
has  made  a  prodigious  advance  since  he 
commenced  his  labours  through  the  press  ir 
1817.  In  every  part  of  Scotland,  I  beheve. 
the  effect  of  his  exertions  has  been  felt  less 
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more.  To  me,  who  knew  so  well  the 
ardour  of  his  feehngs,  it  is  mortifying  to 
reflect  that  he  was  snatched  from  us  at  the 
very  moment  that  was  to  give  a  complete 
triumph  to  the  cause  [of  Reform]  in  which  he 
had  struggled  so  long Our  in- 
timacy has  lasted  for  twenty -four  years,  and 
I  look  back  at  the  course  of  his  life 
during  that  time,  it  appears  to  me  more  like 
a  chapter  from  the  annals  of  Romance,  than 
a  iiortion  of  the  history  of  a  human  being. 
He  was  so  noble-minded,  so  fuU  of  warm 
and  generous  affections,  so  unlike  ordinary 
men  in  his  feelings  and  principles  of  action, 
that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  scarcely  belonged 
to  our  common  nature.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  bom  too  early,  and  cast  into  a 
world  too  selfish  and  grovelling  to  under- 
stand his  motives  or  appreciate  his  worth. 
This  is  not  the  language  of  grief  or  friend- 
ship, but  of  truth." 

RITCHIE,  John,  the  elder  brother  of 
William  Ritchie,  was  bom  in  Kirkcaldy. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  for  some  years  in  ser- 
vice with  a  farmer  near  Leven,  and  was  after- 
wards in  manufacturing  employment  there. 
He  left  Fife  for  Edinljurgh  in  1801,  and  at 
once  entered  on  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  manufacturer  and  draper.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  latter  trade  till  1831,  when  he 
retired  from  it  to  take  charge  of  the  business 
department  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  of 
which  he  was  an  original  proprietor,  and 
which  had  been,  by  his  brother's  death  at 
that  date,  deprived  of  the  active  supervision 
Mr  William  Ritchie  had  exercised  over  it. 
Ultimately,  by  the  acquisition  of  shares 
held  by  others,  Mr  John  Ritchie  became, 
and  stUl  is,  sole  proprietor  of  the  Scotsman, 
although  others  are  now  associated  with 
him  in  the  responsibility  of  its  conduct. 
Mr  Ritchie  was  married  in  1825  to  Barbara, 
daughter  of  Mr  Bell  of  the  Excise,  Largo 
he  had  no  family,  and  his  wife  died  in  1832- 
Mr  Ritchie  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Edinburgh ;  was  long  a  Direc- 
tor, and  twice  chairman  of  that  body.  He 
held  office  for  several  years  as  a  Town 
Councillor  of  Edinburgh,  and  under  the 
Provostship  of  Mr  Adam  Black,  late  Mem- 
ber of  Parhament  for  the  City,  was  chosen, 
in  184.5,  to  the  Magistracy,  and  continued 
a  Bailie  for  the  usual  term  of  three  years, 
dechning  to  be  re-elected.  Mr  Ritchie's 
faculties  have  not  been  turned  to  any  not- 
able extent  into  literary  channels,  otherwise 
it  is  highly  probable  he  would  have  attained 
distinction  in  letters,  for  he  has  strong 
native  commonsense  and  sagacity,  a  genuine 
vein  of  caustic  humour,  and  a  talent  for 
vivid  poetical  expression.  His  benevolent 
and  social  disposition  have  kept  around  him 
a  large  circle  of  affectionate  friends. 

ROBERTSON,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  of  the 
Cathedral  Church,  Glasgow,  was  a  native  of 
Perth,  and  was  born  in  1825.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  town,  and 
his  University  education  at  St  Andrews. 
Both  at  school  and  college,  and  apparently 
without  much  effort  on  his  part,  he  bore  off 
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the  highest  honours  in  all  his  classea.  It 
mattered  little  to  what  branch  of  learniiif,' 
he  turned  his  attention— he  waa  equally  at 
home  in  all.  Assiduous  application  t" 
study  was  natural  to  him.  It  was  the 
element  in  which  he  Uved,  and  yet  he  could 
display  with  all  this  a  child-hke  playfulness. 
He  had  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and 
was  seldom  mistaken  m  his  judgment  of 
men,  yet  withal  ever  disposed  to  think 
and  to  speak  kindly  of  every  one.  When 
lie  made  his  ajipearance  as  a  preacher  in 
1848,  he  greatly  surpassed  jirevious  expecta- 
tions. His  discourses  from  the  beginnmg, 
and  without  the  advantage  of  an  attractive 
delivery,  showed  a  freshness  of  thought,  a 
maturity  of  intellect,  and  a  beauty  of  feeliug 
and  e.Kpression  entirely  his  own,  thus  placing 
him  from  the  first  above  many  men  of  long 
standing.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that,  a  few  weeks  after  his  obtaining  license, 
the  parishioners  of  Mains,  who  were  at  that 
time  without  a  minister,  should  have  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  him.  He  made  no 
exertion  to  obtain  the  charge.  On  being 
urged  to  make  application  to  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  parish,  and  possessing  a 
good  deal  of  influence,  he  declined  to  do  so. 
His  reply  was  :— "  With  my  experience  and 
felt  unfitness,  I  can  apply  to  no  one  ;  but 
should  the  living  come  to  me  without  solici- 
tation on  my  part,  I  shall  receive  it  as  a  call 
from  God,  and  if  He  call.  He  will  quaUfy 
too."  And  all  who  knew  him,  know  that 
such  words  from  him  were  the  true  utter- 
ances of  the  heart.  He  waa  unanimously 
ajjpointed  and  inducted  in  September  1848, 
and  he  speedily  endeared  himself  to  all 
classes  of  his  parishioners  ;  but  not  more  by 
the  ability  of  his  pulpit  ministrations,  than 
by  the  native  urbanity,  plain  good  sense, 
and  genuine  kindness  of  heart  in  his  every 
intercourse  with  them.  But  Dr  Robertson 
was  too  remarkable  a  man  to  be  known  and 
appreciated  only  within  his  own  retired 
parish.  Without  pushhig  himself  forward 
—on  the  contrary,  his  whole  nature  shrank 
from  notoriety— his  society  was  eagerly 
sought  beyond  his  own  parish,  and  his  talents 
became  speedily  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  church.  The  consequence 
was,  that  during  his  ministry  in  Mains  he 
had  frequent  calls  to  leave  ;  and  the  greatest 
difficulty,  perhaps,  which  he  had  at  that 
time  to  contend  with,  was  his  inward 
struggle  between  attachment  to  his  people 
and  what  might  really  be  the  path  of  duty. 
After  remaining  in  Mains  for  ten  years,  and 


June  1858,  translated  to  the  more  important 
charge  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Very  Rev.PrincipalMTarlane. 
Here  Ur  Robertson's  talents  became  more 
widely  known,  and  were  admittedly  of 
high  order.  His  discourses  in  Glasgow  were 
marked  by  singular  clearness  of  style  and 
breadth  of  view,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  straining  after  mere  display 
or  the  affectation  of  brilliancy.      He  was 


iber.al  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
vliile  by  no  means  neglectful  of  doctrinal 
eachiiig,  he  was  wont  at  times  to  exhort 
lis  coimregation  to  the  exercise  of  these 
;races  uf  charity,  kindness,  and  brotherly 
eeling  whicli  are  amongst  the  highest  e.xcel- 
ences  of  the  Christian  character,  as  displayed 
n  society.  In  private  Ufe  he  carried  his 
preeejits  into  practice.  He  waa  equally 
courteous  and  kind  in  the  home  of  his  poor- 
est parishioner  as  in  the  drawing-room  of 
iiis  ricliest  friend,  and  it  was  this  uniform 
imiability  and  gentleness  of  character, 
;oupled  with  his  talents  aa  a  preacher,  which 
secured  for  him  the  respect  and  warm  esteem 
af  aU  classes  in  the  community.  Dr  Robert- 
jon  died  on  Monday,  the  ath  of  January 
180.5,  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  had  been  re- 
iding  for  some  time  previous  to  his  decease. 
This  event  was  not  wholly  unexpected  by 
his  friends,  as  it  waa  but  too  well  known 
that  for  a  considerable  period  he  had  been 
suffering  from  a  heart  complaint,  which 
necessitated  his  reluctant  retirement  from 
the  active  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 
While  attending  the  meetings  of  Aasembly 
in  May  1863,  we  believe,  the  first  symptoms 
of  his  malady  were  manifested ;  and, 
although  he  afterwards  preached  to  hia  con- 
gregation for  a  season  with  regularity,  It 
became  apparent  that  his  system  had  sus- 
tained a  shock  from  which  it  waa  little  likely 
soon  to  recover.  All  that  the  best  medical 
skiU  could  devise  to  remove  the  disease 
under  which  he  laboured  was  tried,  but  un- 
availing ;  the  attacks  from  which  he  suflFered 
latterly  became  more  frequent,  and  on  Mon- 
day, the  9th  January,  he  breathed  his  last 
in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law.  Professor 
Cook.  He  suflFered  much  in  the  latter  stages 
of  his  Ulneas,  and  the  Christian  resignation 
and  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  aflfiic- 
tion  are  evidenced  in  those  occasional 
pastoral  letters  which  he  addressed  from  a 
sick  room  to  his  congregation  —  his  last 
xitterance  of  this  nature  being  embodied  in 
a  short  letter  which  was  read  in  the  church 
so  recently  as  the  Sunday  before  his  death. 
Little  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed 
(October  1862)  since  Dr  Robertson  married 
Miss  Cook,  eldest  daughter  of  Professor 
Cook  of  St  Andrews,  with  whom  the  people 
of  St  Andrews  deeply  sympathised,  and 
who  from  a  wife  so  soon  became  a  widow, 
and  the  greater  part  of  whose  married  life 
was  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  nursing  of 
her  invaUd  husband.  The  funeral  of  Dr 
Robertson  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  January,  at  St  Andrews.  There  were 
present  a  large  number  of  ministers  from 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere.  At  two 
o'clock  the  funeral  procession  moved  away 
slowly  from  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Cook 
to  the  Cathedral  burying  ground.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  order  of  the  procession  :— 
The  corpse,  shoulder  high,  the  friends,  the 
members  of  Dr  Robertson's  kirk-session, 
ministers,  professors  of  the  two  colleges  in 
their  robes  of  office,  the  students  in  their 
gowns,  the  pubHc.  Many  of  the  shops  in 
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the  streets  through  which  the  funeral  had  to 
pass  were  shut,  and  groups  of  mournful 
spectators  were  seen  eager  to  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  solemn  proceasion.  Having 
reached  the  grave,  the  roffin  was  lowered, 
and  the  Kev.  Dr  Craik,  of  St  George's 
Church,  Glasgow,  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion. The  mourners  then  retired  ;  and  thus 
finished  the  last  mark  of  respect  which  man 
could  pay  to  the  mortal  remains  of  this 
much  beloved  and  limented  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

ROGERS,  Dr  Charles,  was  bom  at  the 
Manse  of  Dunino,  Fifeshire,  on  the  18th 
April  1825.  His  father,  the  Rev.  James 
Roger,  a  native  of  Bendoohy,  Perthshire, 
was  ordained  minister  of  Dunino  in  1805, 
and  died  in  1849  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
and  the  forty-fourth  of  his  ministry.  Mr 
Roger  was  a  person  of  solid  and  varied 
learning,  and  being  possessed  of  a  singularly 
retentive  memory  his  conversational  powers 
were  of  a  high  order.  As  a  classical  scholar 
he  was  a  distinguished  student  under  the 
celebrated  Dr  John  Hunter  of  St  Andrews, 
and  in  respect  of  his  familiarity  with  Roman 
literature,  ho  was  without  an  equal  in  Fife- 
shire. In  1 823  he  es|TOused  Jane  Haldane, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Haldane, 
minister  of  Kingoldrum,  Forfarshire,  a 
gentleman  alike  distinguished  by  his  Chris- 
tian walk  as  by  the  ability  and  unction  of 
his  pulpit  ministrations.  Mrs  Roger  died 
in  1825  in  her  twenty-first  year,  and  the 
subject  of  this  notice  was  the  only  living 
child  of  the  marriage.  In  respect  of 
ancestry  it  may  bo  stated  that  his  father's 
immediate  progenitors  were  for  a  course  of 
centuries  fii-st  proprietors  and  subsequently 
tenants  of  the  estate  of  RyehiU  of  Coupar- 
grange,  in  the  parish  of  Bendochy,  Perth- 
shire. He  is  also  descended  on  the  father's 
side  from  that  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Graham  which  produced  the  celebrated 
Viscount  Dundee.  His  mother  was  great- 
granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Ogilvy  of 
Innerquharity,  whose  great-grandson  is  at 
present  M.P.  for  Dundee.  Dr  Rogers' 
early  education  was  conducted  at  the  Parish 
School.  His  first  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  was  derived  from  the  private  tuition 
of  his  father.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
became  a  student  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  where,  during  a  curriculum  of 
seven  years,  he  had  the  advantage  of  enjoy- 
ing the  prelections  of  such  men  as  Professor 
Thomas  Gillespie,  Dr  George  Cook,  Princi- 
pal Haldane,  and  Dr  William  Tennent. 
Dr  Rogers  has,  however,  regretted  that  at 
College  he  was  more  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  National  Antiquities  and  Ancient 
Scottish  Poetry  and  Song  than  to  the 
proper  business  of  the  classes.  The  study 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland 
likewise  occupied  at  this  early  period  a  large 
portion  of  his  time.  Though  by  no  means 
distinguished  in  his  classes,  Mr  Rogers  was 
put  forward  as  a  leader  in  all  movements 
likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
Btudents.  He  was  the  means  of  carrying 
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out  several  important  University  reforms 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  students. 
For  hia  services  in  attending  to  their 
interests  he  was  during  his  acade- 
mical career  presented  with  two  public 
testimonials  by  his  fellow-students,  and 
he  had  the  distinction,  of  being  in 
four  or  five  successive  yeare  elected 
Returning  Intrant  for  the  Fifani  or  Fife 
Nation  at  the  Rectorial  Election.  Though 
he  considerably  lacked  in  his  api>earances  in 
the  classes,  Mr  Rogers  afforded  some  indi- 
cation of  his  turn  for  letters  by  gaining  half 
of  a  premium  for  a  literary  composition 
open  for  competition  to  all  the  students  at 
the  University.  A  writer  to  the  public 
prints  in  early  life,  he  sought  the  honours 
of  authorship  at  an  age  when  few  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  engaging  in  literary  com- 
position. In  his  seventeenth  year,  having 
incidentally  acquired  at  the  sale  of  the 
effects  of  Miss  Haddow,  daughter  of  the 
Professor,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Prin- 
cipal  of  that  name,  a  MS.  volume  of  poems 
by  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  Secretary  to  the 
Queens  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
with  whose  history  as  a  native  of  his  own 
district  of  Fife  he  had  already  become 
familiar,  he  resolved  on  publishing  the  MS. 
with  a  life  of  the  author  and  an  introduction 
to  his  poetry.  His  juvenile  resolve  was 
encouraged  by  the  Professors,  who  permitted 
him  to  search  the  archives  of  the  University 
for  information  as  to  the  subject  of  his  in- 
tended memoir  ;  and  he  succeeded  after  an 
extensive  correspondence  in  producing  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  of  its  kind, 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  Aytoun, 
so  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  this 
county.  After  he  had  put  his  MSS.  in 
order  and  prepared  his  own  portion  of  the 
intended  volume,  ho  transmitted  the  whole 
to  a  printer  in  Edinburgh,  who  in  due  time 
converted  the  materials  into  a  handsome 
volume  issued  under  the  publishing  sanction 
of  the  distinguished  firm  of  Adam  &  Charles 
Black.  Without  note  or  explanation  of 
any  sort,  the  youthful  author  transmitted  a 
copy  of  the  work  to  his  father,  who  was 
more  alarmed  by  the  costs  which  he  con- 
oeived  his  son  had  rashly  incurred,  than  by 
any  perception  of  the  merits  of  his  perform- 
ance. The  author  had,  however,  secured  a 
number  of  subscribers  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  his  adventure,  and  his  father's 
anxieties  on  this  point  were  satisfied.  The 
work,  it  may  be  added,  was  most  favourably 
received  by  the  newspaper  press,  and  was 
the  means  of  introducing  the  author  to 
many  literary  persons  of  distinction.  In 
June  1846  Mr  Rogers  obtained  from  the 
Presbytery  of  St    Andrews    license  as    a 

grobationer  of  the  Established  Church, 
'or  some  years  he  abandoned  literature  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  new  profession. 
In  1849  appeared  his  "  History  of  St 
Andrews,"  a  work  which,  though  somewhat 
deficient  in  respect  of  manner  and  style,  is 
valuable  for  the  amount  of  original  matter 
which  it  contains.  A  large  edition  of  the  work 
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was  rapidly  put  into  circulation.  Shortly 
after  the  appearance  of  this  publication,  ilx 
Rogers  was  invited  to  produce  a  volume 
containing  a  description  of  the  new  mineral 
si)a  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  with  an  account  of 
the  surrounding  district,  suitable  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  visitors  and  tourists 
in  central  Scotland.  The  work  appeared  in 
1S52  under  the  title  of  "A  Week  at  the 
Bridge  of  Allan,"  and  the  publication  was 
so  well  received  that  a  thousand  copies  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  A 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  was  published  in 
18.54,  of  which  repeated  issues  have  been 
called  for.  "The  Beauties  of  Upper 
htrathearn,"  a  small  volume  descriptive  of 
another  interesting  portion  of  Scottish 
scenery,  appeared  in  1854.  About  five 
years  ago  Dr  Rogers  pubUshed  a  guide 
book  to  Ettrick  Forrest  and  Yarrow,  while 
he  has  also  given  to  the  world  three  small 
volumes  of  an  historical  and  descriptive 
character  connected  with  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Stirling.  In  1854  he  formed  the 
plan  of  his  most  ami  itious  literary  under- 
taking— "  The  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel," 
a  work  in  wliich  he  proposed  to  include  the 
best  compositions  of  Scottish  poets  and 
Bong  writers  during  the  last  half  century, 
with  memoirs  of  their  lives.  In  pursuance 
of  his  method  he  made  a  tour  over  a  large 
portion  of  Scotland,  obtaining  his  informa- 
tion in  every  practicable  case  from  original 
sources.  The  first  volume  of  the  Minstrel 
appeared  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  the 
6i.xth  and  last  of  the  series  in  1857  -  the 
work  having  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
the  editor's  attention  for  upwards  of  three 
years.  Attached  to  each  volume  are  trans- 
lations in  verse  from  the  more  esteemed 
modem  GaeUc  bards ;  this  portion  of  the 
work  having  been  contributed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Methven,  an 
accomplished  GaeUc  scholar.  The  Minstrel, 
which  cost  the  editor  in  its  production  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  was  suffici- 
ently successful  both  as  a  commercial  and 
hterary  enterprise  ;  it  is  certainly  the  most 
laborious  and  complete  effort  of  the  kind 
which  has  ever  been  attempted.  In  the 
course  of  preparing  "The  Scottish  Mins- 
trel," the  editor  discovered  that  many  sons  of 
genius  in  his  native  country  were,  from  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  own  control,  thro  wu 
with  their  families  into  a  condition  of 
indi<»ence.  This  fact  led  him  to  originate 
the  Scottish  Literary  Institute,  an  associa- 
tion mainly  intended  to  support  by  its  funds 
those  cultivators  of  learning  connected  with 
Scotland  who  might  be  overtaken  with  the 
chilling  blasts  of  adversity.  The  Institute 
was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  of  literary 
persons  held  in  Dr  Rogers'  own  house  at 
Stirling  in  the  summer  of  1855.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  society  were  immediately 
transferred  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in 
which  cities  meetings  were  held  alternately, 
and  literary  discussions  carried  on.  Th  rough 
unfortunate  differences  which  occurred  dur- 


ing its  third  session  the  subject  of  this  notice 
retired  from  the  secretaryship  and  the 
Association  fell  into  abeyance.  The  Asso- 
ciation, however,  during  the  short  period  o! 
its  existence  effected  some  substantial 
benefit.  Some  years  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Scottish  Literary  Institute,  Dr 
Rogers  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  Caledonian  Institute,  a,  society 
wholly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  indigent  men 
of  letters.  By  means  of  the  funds  of  this 
society  he  has  been  enabled  to  relieve  seve- 
ral Uterary  persons  and  their  survivors. 
During  the  summer  of  1854  Dr  Rogers 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  widow  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  learn  from  a  friend  of  that  estimable 
gentlewoman,  that  notwithstanding  the 
literary  claims  of  her  deceased  husband  she 
possessed  no  pension  on  the  civil  fist. 
Several  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  Mrs  Hogg's  claims,  but 
these  had  failed.  Ur  Rogers  called  public 
atteution  to  the  subject  through  the  medium 
of  the  Times,  and  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  Premier,  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  which  he 
procured  the  signatures  of  about  forty  of 
the  most  distinguished  Uterary  persons  of 
the  day.  The  memorial  was  jireseuted  by 
Lord  Panmure  and  supported  by  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  about  eight  or 
ten  M.P.s.  A  pension  of  fifty  pounds  was 
thereafter  granted  to  Mi-s  Hogg  by  Her 
Majesty.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
year  Dr  Rogers  learned  that  Dr  Thomas 
Dick,  author  of  the  "  Christian  Philoso- 
pher'' and  other  philosophical  and  religious 
works  had,  though  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  obtained  no  public  recognition  of  his 
services  by  the  State.  Dr  Rogers  made  a 
statement  of  the  circumstances  to  several 
influential  friends  in  the  Legislature,  and 
again  had  recourse  to  a  memorial  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  Lord  Palmerston,  then  in 
office,  .at  once  granted  to  Dr  Dick  a  pension 
of  fifty  pounds.  Through  Dr  Rogers'  inter- 
vention the  pension  was  re-conferred  upon 
Dr  Dick's  widow  about  two  years  after- 
wards. In  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Week 
at  Bridge  of  Allan,"  pubUshed  in  1852,  Dr 
Rogers  had  strongly  advocated  the  propriety 
of  erecting  a  Monument  to  Sir  William 
■Wallace  on  the  Abbey  Craig,  near  StirUng, 
overlooking  the  scene  of  the  greatest  victory 
of  this  hero.  In  the  spring  of  1856,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bulletin  newspaper,  Mr  C.  R.  Brown,  that 
he  should  commence  an  agitation  with  the 
view  of  carrying  the  proposal  into  effect. 
Dr  Rogers  accordingly  took  up  the  subject 
with  his  wonted  enthusiasm,  and  procuring 
the  consent  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  act  as 
President  of  an  open  air  meeting  in  Stn-Ung 
Park,  he  succeeded  in  forming  an  influential 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
monument.  Dr  Rogers  now  commenced  a 
series  of  journeys  throughout  the  kingdom, 
held  pubUc  meetings,  and  visited  personally 
those  most  reputed  for  their  love  of 
country  and  patriotic  spirit.  He  waited  on 
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natives  of  Scotland  in  London,  Manchester, 
Ijiverpool,  and  other  large  towns  in  the 
South.  He  conducted  a  large  correspond- 
ence with  persons  in  the  colonies,  and  as 
the  result  of  his  labours  and  perseverance, 
he  was  enabled  to  secure  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  object  he  had  at  heart. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  monument  was 
laid  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Grand  Master 
Mason  of  Scotland,  amidst  an  assemblage 
of  80,000  persons,  on  Mr  nday,  24th  June 
1861,  just  five  years  after  the  first  public 
meeting  in  Stirling  Park.  The  M 
meut  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  ; 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  tower,  of 
which  the  height  when  completed  wiU  be 
upwards  of  200  feet.  In  1858  Dr  Rogers 
projected  a  Monument  to  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  at  Ettrick  Forest.  In  course  of 
twelve  months  he  raised  upwards  of  £400, 
and  securing  the  services  of  Mr  Currie,  the 
ingenious  sculptor,  succeeded  in  rearing  an 
elegant  Colossal  Statue  of  the  Poet,  near 
the  banks  of  St  Mary's  Loch.  The  Monu- 
ment was  inaugurated  in  the  summer  of 
18(50  in  the  presence  of  3000  persons.  Re- 
turning to  the  personiil  history  of  Dr  Rogers, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  subsequent  to  his 
becoming  a  Licentiate,  he  acted  as  Minis- 
terial Assistant  in  the  Parishes  of  Anstruther- 
Wester,  Kinglassie,  Dunino,  AbbotshaU, 
and  Balhngry,  all  situated  in  his  native 
county.  For  some  time  he  acted  as  unor- 
dained  incumbent  of  the  North  Church, 
Dumfermline  ;  he  subsequently  held  a 
similar  office  at  Carnoustie,  Forfarshire. 
In  1852  he  established  his  residence  at 
Bridge  of  Allan.  Early  in  1855  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Chaplain  of  Stirling 
Garrison.  On  his  removal  to  Stirling  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  he  was  much  struck  by  the 
dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition  of  that 
burgh,  which  had  for  many  years  been 
suffering  from  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  its 
municipal  rulers.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
agitate  for  the  laying  out  of  a  new  cemetery, 
the  old  churchyard  at  the  Castle  Hill  being 
not  only  much  overcrowded,  but  otherwise 
in  an  unseemly  condition.  He  proceeded  to 
acquire  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the 
churchyard  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  to 
form  a  Joint-Stock  Company  for  laying  it 
out  as  a  cemetery.  The  Town  Council  of 
the  Burgh  now  came  forward  and  undertook 
the  execution  of  the  improvement ;  and 
Stirling  cemetery,  from  its  situation  and 
the  tasteful  manner  in  which  it  is  laid 
out,  may  be  justly  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  of  sepulture 
in  the  kingdom.  Among  the  other 
improvements  at  Stirling,  carried  out 
through  the  instrumentaUty  of  Dr  Rogers, 
may  be  mentioned  the  ornamental  enclosing 
of  the  King's  Park,  a  part  of  the  ancient 
royal  demesne  attached  to  Stirhng  Palace, 
the  erection  of  a  Statue  of  Wallace  in  the 
principal  street,  and  in  the  cemetery 
grounds  of  Statues  of  James  Guthrie,  the 
Martyr,  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  both  minis- 
pub- 1 


lie  services,  the  burgesses  of  Stirling  elected 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  Town  Council, 
To  his  duties  as  a  MiUtary  Chaplain 
Dr  Rogers  was  by  no  means  indififerent. 
Besides  carrying  out  many  improvements 
affecting  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  troops  under  his  ministerial  care  at  Stir- 
ling, he  originated  a  scheme  for  circulating 
gratuitously  religious  publications  through- 
out the  army  and  navy.  Among  his  recent 
publications  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Sacred 
Minstrel,"  1860;  "Familiar  Illustrations 
of  Scottish  Character,"  1861  ;  and  several 
pubUcations  in  connection  with  the  Wallace 
Monument  enterprise.  In  his  twenty-ninth 
year  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
He  was  Ukettise  elected,  without  solicita- 
tion, a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  Dr  Rogers  is  now  residing  in 
London  (1866),  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
ROLLO,  Baron,  The  Family  of.— John 
de  RoUo  had  a  grant  in  the  reign  of  Robert 
III.  of  the  lands  of  Duncrub,  county  of 
Perth,  from  David  Stuart,  Earl  of  Strath- 
em,  which  lands  his  descendant,  William 
Rollo,  had  erected  into  the  barony  of  Dun- 
crub, by  charter,  dated  26th  August  1511. 
From  this  William  descended  lineally, 
James  Rollo,  Esq.  of  Duncrub,  who  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Robert  CoUice,  of  Bal- 
namoon,  and  dying  in  1584  was  succeeded 
by.  his  only  son.  Sir  Andrew  Rollo,  knight 
of  Duncrub,  who  was  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age of  Scotland  in  1651  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Rollo  of  Duncrub,  with  remainder  to  his 
heirs  male  whatsoever.  His  lordship  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  James  Drum- 
mond.  Lord  Maderty,  ancestor  of  the 
Lords  Strathallan,  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  James,  second  Baron. 
This  nobleman  married,  first,  Dorothea, 
third  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of 
Montrose,  but  had  no  issue  ;  and  secondly, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Archibald,  seventh  Earl 
of  Argyll,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  His  lordship  died  in  16C9,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Andrew, 
third  Baron.  His  Icrdship  married,  in 
1670,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Balfour, 
third  Lord  Burghley,  and  had  (with  four 
daughters)  John,  Master  of  RoUo,  who  was 
killed  by  Patrick  Graham,  the  younger,  of 
Inchbrace,  with  the  sword  of  James 
Edmonstone,  of  Newton,  20th  May  1691. 
They  were  visiting  at  Itivermay,  where  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  Master  and 
Graham,  which  caused  a  rencounter  upon 
their  return  home  on  horseback  after  supper. 
One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  transaction 
swore  that  he  found  the  Master  lying 
mortally  wounded,  supported  by  Clevedge, 
who,  crying  out,  such  a  murder  was  never 
seen,  Edmonstone  said,  "  I  think  not  so  ;  I 
think  it  was  fairly  done  ;"  and  he  assisted 
Graham  to  make  his  escape.  Edmonstone 
was  afterwards  tried  as  an  accessory,  and 
sentenced  to  be  banished  for  life.  Grah-am 
was  outlawed  for  the  murder  in  1696.     His 
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lordship  died  in  1700,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  surviving  son,  Robert,  fourth 
Baron.  This  nobleman  married  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rollo  of  Wood- 
side,  and  had  issue,  Andrew,  his  successor. 
His  lordship  was  implicated  in  the  rising  of 
1715,  but  surrendering  himself,  with  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  to  Brigadier-General 
Grant  in  1716,  he  obtained  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Grace  passed  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  in  1758.  Andrew,  the  fifth 
Baron,  was  a  Brigadier-General  in  the 
army,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  first 
American  War.  His  lordship  married, 
first,  Catherine,  eldestdaughterand  coheiress 
of  Lord  James  Murray,  and  grand-daughter 
of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Atholl,  by  whom 
he  had  an  ouly  son,  John,  Master  of  Rollo, 
Captain  m  the  77th  Foot,  who  died  un- 
married. His  lordship  died  2d  June  1765, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  as 
sixth  Baron,  who  died  in  1783,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  James,  seventh 
Baron.  His  lordship  married,  4th  Decem- 
ber 1765,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Aytoun,  Esq.  of  Inchdairnie  in  Fife,  by 
whom  he  had  issue.  His  lordship  died  in 
1784,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John, 
as  eighth  Baron,  bom  22d  April  1773, 
married,  12th  June  1806,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  William  Greig,  Esq.  of  Gayfield  Place, 
by  whom  he  had  issue.  He  died  in  1846, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  WilUam,  as 
ninth  Baron,  bom  in  1809,  married,  in 
October  18:?4,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
Alexander  Rogerson,  Esq.,  and  has  by  her 
a  son  and  heir,  John  Rogerson,  Master  of 
RoUo,  bom  23d  October  1835. 

ROLLOCK,  Robert,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  di^e,  was  born  not  far  from  Stirling 
in  1555,  and  was  the  son  of  David  Rollock 
of  Powis.  At  the  Grammar  School  of  Stu:- 
Ihig  he  commenced  his  education  under 
Thomas  Buchanan,  the  nephew  of  the  his- 
torian. From  this  seminary  he  was  removed 
to  St  Salvator's  College,  St  Andrews,  and 
went  through  the  regular  course  of  four 
years'  study,  and  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself,  that  he  had  no  sooner  taken  the 
degree  of  M.A.  than  he  was  chosen  regent 
of  Professor  of  Philosophy  iu  that  College. 
During  the  four  years  that  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  ofBce,  his  reputation  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  contempor- 
aries. In  1582,  while  still  under  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
M  agistrates  of  Edinburgh  the  first  teacher 
of  the  University  lately  founded  by  James 
VI.  in  that  city,  and  for  some  time  was  the 
sole  Professor  in  that  Institution.  In  the 
winter  of  1583  he  entered  upon  his  new 
duties,  and  his  high  character  soon  attracted 
numerous  students  to  the  infant  University. 
In  February  1585  he  was  created  Principal, 
and  after  the  first  lam-eation  had  taken 
place,  was  also  _  appointed  Professor  of 
Theology,  for  whicn,  and  preaching  every 
Sunday  morning  in  the  High  Church,  he 
was  allowed  four  hundred  merks  yearly. 
In    the    settlement    of   the    ecclesiastical 


affairs  of  the  period.  Principal  Rollock  was 
thought  to  be  too  complying,  and  is  styled 
by  Calderwood  "A  man  simple  in  church 
matters."  In  1597  he  was  chosen  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly  held  at  Dundee,  which 
passed  several  acts  favourable  to  Episcopacy. 
He  wrote  several  commentaries  in  Latin  on 
different  portions  of  Scripture,  which  were 
published  between  1002  and  1610.  Though 
tinged  with  scholastic  theology  of  the  times, 
they  discover  great  natur.il  acuteness  with 
very  extensive  learning.  He  died,  8th  Jan. 
1599,  in  the  forty- third  year  of  his  age. 

ROWLE,  John,  Prior  of  Pittenweem,  a 
Priory  belonging  to  that  of  St  Andrews, 
situated  at  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
the  county  of  Fife.  The  Abbot  of  Pitten- 
weem is  marked  in  the  sedenmt  of  the 
Court  of  Session  on  5th  November  1544. 
John  Rowle  was  at  that  time  possessor  of 
this  benefice.  The  Prior  was  on  the  13th 
March  1542  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  for 
discussing  of  Domes,  and  on  the  4th 
November  1544  constituted  Lord  of  the 
Articles.  He  accompanied  Murray,  Prior 
of  St  Andrews,  as  his  ecclesiastical  superior, 
to  France  in  1550.  He  died  in  1553,  and 
his  Priory  went  to  his  patron.  According 
to  Melville,  this  Prior  did  not  possess  the 
virtue  of  chastity,  and  he  relates  a  curious 
story  to  prove  it.  His  sons,  John  and 
James,  he  says,  were  legitimated  on  the 
24th  February  1541,  and  William  and 
Niniau  on  the  18th  of  May  1546. 

RUSSELL,  Robert,  was  the  son  of  P. 
RusseU,  builder  and  contractor  in  Kings- 
kettle,  where  he  was  born  in  1819.  He 
died  on  the  13th  February  1S56,  and  was 
consequently  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade, 
and  with  no  greater  advantages  than  the 
education  communicated  at  a  village  school 
usually  confers,  by  perseverance  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  naturally  shrewd  and  vigorous 
intellect,  he  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  mechanics  and  of  jihysical  science. 
His  inventive  powers  were  exercised  for 
some  years  on  the  improvement  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  several  important  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  power  and  lessening  the  ex- 
pense of  railway  locomotives  have  been  only 
partially  completed.  His  "Self-acting 
Railway  Signal  "  met  the  approval  of  not  a 
few  practical  men  of  scientific  fame,  among 
others,  Mr  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Magazine.  Several  others  of  his  in- 
ventions were  proved  to  be  of  rare  utility, 
but  Mr  Russells'  disposition  was  of  that  re- 
tiring, unobtrusive  kind,  that  rather  than 
owe  anything  to  patronage,  he  was  content 
to  remain  in  comparative  obscurity,  solacing 
himself  with  the  simple  inward  satisfaction 
of  having  mastered  his  subject.  For  several 
years  Mr  Russell  took  a  leading  part  in  local 
and  general  politics,  and  frequently  fought 
the  battles  of  reform  with  both  tongue  and 
pen.  He  was  also  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  columns  of  the  Fife  Herald,  of  botli  local 
occurences  and  more  weighty  communica- 
tions on  subjects  of  social  and  political  in- 
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terest — his  pen  being  unifonnly  employed  in 
the  cause  of  truth— in  denouncing  and  ex- 
posing wrong-doing,  meanness,  and  bigotry 
— and  in  promoting  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes.  For  the  last  tew  years 
Mr  Russell  was  engaged  as  a  Railway 
Contractor,  both  in  this  county  and  else- 
where in  Scotland,  and  with  the  fond  hope 
of  employing  his  talents  to  a  greater  advan- 
tage in  a  wider  sphere,  he  embarked  for 
Australia,  leaving  his  family  at  home  with 
the  intention  of  returning  in  two  or  three 
years.  He  speedily  found  extensive  em- 
ployment in  Melbourne,  and  after  being 
there  a  short  time,  he  was  offered  the  editor- 
ship of  a  new  periodical  called  The  Builder, 
to  be  started  on  the  model  of  the  London 
serial  of  that  name — work  for  which  his  cul- 
tivated literary  taste,  well  stored  mind,  and 
ready  pen,  peculiarly  fitted  him,  but  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Corporation  of 
Melbourne  as  a  builder,  he  obtained  from 
that  body  a  series  of  important  engagements 
for  the  erection  of  public  works,  &c.,  which 
prevented  him  from  accepting  the  offer. 
His  plans  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  Yarra 
River,  ten  miles  from  Melbourne,  were 
selected  from  among  some  twenty  others, 
hut  the  execution  of  the  work  was  postponed 
in  consequence  of  the  commercial  depression 
then  prevalent.  Mr.Russell  had  only  com- 
menced a  contract  for  a  road  to  connect  the 
New  Township  of  Heywood  with  Portland, 
when  he  was  seized  with  colonial  fever, 
which  ultimately  assumed  a  typhoid  form, 
and  after  a  severe  lUness  he  died  at  the  house 
of  his  brother,  Mr  Peter  Russell,  in  Port- 
land, thus  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
brightest  hopes  and  public  usefulness,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven,  having  been  ex- 
actly one  year  in  the  colony.  Mr  Russell 
left  a  widow  and  three  children  at  Kettle 
Bridge  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss.  It 
may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  for- 
got a  friend  or  made  an  enemy,  and  even 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in  political 
or  parochial  matters  were  constrained  to 
admire  the  straightforwardness,  firmness, 
and  candour  with  which  he  maintained  his 
opinions.  He  was  a  man  of  thorough  in- 
dependence of  character,  cool  and  dis- 
passionate in  council  or  argument ;  and 
many  frho  were  proud  of  his  friendship, 
now  mourn  his  untimely  fate  in  a  foreign 
land.  In  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Portland, 
surrounded  by  strangers'  dust,  repose  tht 
once  fertile  brain,  the  manly  heart,  and  all 
that  remains  of  Robert  Russell. 

RUSSELL,  The  Rev.  Dr,  of  Yarrow, 
was  born  in  1766  at  Wester  Dunmuir,  at 
the  foot  of  Norman's  Law,  Fifeshire.  When 
nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  reside  with  an 
uncle,  a  farmer,  at  Priestfield,  an  elder  in 
the  parish  of  Cults,  and  afterwards  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assembly  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Cupar.  Thus  early  in  life 
was  he  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  church  and  its  general  assembUes,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  afterwards  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  respected.     The  par- 


ish schoolmaster  in  Cults  at  that  time  bein? 
in  no  great  repute,  young  Russell  attended 
the  school  of  Mr  Boucher,  an  anti-burgher, 
who  afterwards  had  a  congregation  at  Cam- 
bernauld.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  studied 
humanity  under  Professor  John  Hill.  The 
next  three  sessions  were  spent  by  him  at  St 
Andrews.  There  he  obtained  a  bursary  for 
two  sessions,  chiefly  by  his  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr  George  Hill,  Professor  of 
Greek,  (afterwards  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Divinity),  by  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  language,  who,  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  after  having  taken 
his  degree  of  A.M.,  recommended  him  to 
the  Bailies  of  Auchtermuchty  as  a  teacher 
of  a  school  under  their  patronage,  which  he 
taught  for  eighteen  months.  During  the 
the  summer  recesses  of  his  academical 
course,  he  was  frequently  at  the  Manse  of 
Cults,  and  was  instructed  in  arithmetic  (in 


the  father  of  Sir  David,  the  celebrated 
painter.  Dr  Russell  felt  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
gratification  to  him  when,  many  years  after- 
wards, the  artist,  then  risen  to  eminence, 
paid  him  a  vLsit,  and  renewed  acquaintance 
at  the  Manse  of  Yarrow.  On  giving  up  the 
school  at  Auchtermuchty,  he  returned  to  St 
Andrews  for  two  sessions,  and  there  attended 
the  Divinity  Hall.  Having  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh with  his  uncle  during  the  sittings  of 
General  Assembly,  he  casually  met  Dr 
Barclay,  minister  of  Kettle,  who  recom- 
mended biiD  to  the  Spottiswoods  of  Duni- 
pace  as  their  family  tutor.  With  them  he 
spent  the  summer  in  Stirlingshire,  and  the 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the 
Divinity  Hall  for  his  third  session,  under 
the  then  .venerable  Dr  Hunter,  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  criticisms  he  made  on  the 
discourses  of  the  students,  and  after  the 
fullest  enquiry,  recommended  him  as  tutor 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Napier,  of  Merohiston 
Hall,  Stirlingshire.  In  this  family  he  re- 
mained four  years  ;  his  pupil,  Francis,  who 
died  at  an  early  age  in  India,  stood  ninth 
in  Dr  Adams'  class  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  distinguished  Kear- 
Admiral,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  M.P.,  re- 
ceived from  him  a  few  elementary  lessons. 
It  was  during  his  residence-in  this  family 
that  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Linlithgow.  That  day  was  a  most  memor- 
able one  to  him.  At  the  Presbytery  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  MrCheeseley 
of  Corstorphine,  little  suspecting  that  this 
was  the  opening  of  the  door  of  a  church  for 
himself ;  and  on  his  return  to  Merohiston 
Hall  in  the  evening,  he  found  his  future 
friend  and  patron,  Francis  Lord  Napier, 
there,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  recommende<l 
by  the  mother  of  his  pupil.  Mr  Sharpe,  of 
Hawick,  was  soon  .after  translated  to  Cor- 
storphine, Mr  Gillan,  of  Ettrick,  to  Hawick, 
and  Mr  Russell  was  presented  by  Lord 
Napier  to  Ettrick,  where  he  was  ordained 
in    May    1790.      A    former    minister    of 
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Ettrick  had  been  oblif;ed  to  retire,  carrying 
with  him  the  creater  proportion  of  the  eti 
pend,  and  Mr  Russell  was  one  of  very  many 
assistants  and  successors  conjoined  with  him. 
Little  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  when 
Yarrow  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  ])r 
Cramond.  Mr  Russell,  who  had  akeady 
established  his  fame  as  a  popular  preacher 
in  all  the  neighbouring  churches,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  presbytery  to  declare  the 
church  vacant,  which  he  did;  and  such 
was  the  effect  of  his  services  that  day,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  congregation  ex- 
IJressed  a  warm  desire  to  have  him  as  their 
minister,  and  many  of  his  friends  in  the 
ministry  urged  him  to  apply  for  the  succes- 
sion. Neither  party  made  any  movement, 
and  he  was  surprised  when  Lord  Napier 
put  into  his  hands,  on  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  his  Lordship,  a  presentation  to  Yarrow, 
where  he  was  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1791. 
In  1805,  when  Lord  Napier  was  nominated 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  ap- 
pointed Mr  Russell  his  Chaplain,  which 
office  he  held  under  him  and  four  successors 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years  ; 
and,  but  for  domestic  affliction,  he  might 
have  been  in  office  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Chaplain  are  not  covered  by  his 
salary.  It  is  more  worthy  of  record  that 
during  all  that  time  he  was  never  absent 
from  his  post  one  day  ;  nay,  the  probably 
unexampled  fact  remains  to  be  stated 
that,  in  a  life  of  very  nearly  eighty-one 
years,  he  never  remembered  having  been 
out  of  the  house  of  God  on  the  Lord's  day 
except  on  one  Sabbath  on  which  his  only 
daughter  died,  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
his  mortal  career.  It  is  believed  that  he 
never  was  confined  to  bed  a  whole  day,  not 
even  at  the  last ;  that  no  medical  man  had 
ever  prescribed  for  him,  or  had  occasion  to 
feel  his  pulse,  tUl  three  days  before  his 
death.  Such  was  the  kindness  of  Divine 
Providence  towards  him,  and  such  the 
moderation  and  abstemiousness  of  all  his 
habits.  In  1811  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1840,  the  year  of  his  jubilee,  the  Presby- 
tery of  Selkirk  entertained  him  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  relatives  to  dinner.  Many  friends, 
clerical  and  lay,  were  disappointed  at  not 
having  an  opportimity  of  being  present,  the 
dinner  being  a  private  one.  In  1844  the 
parishioners  of  Yarrow  presented  him  with 
a  massive  piece  of  plate,  in  token  of  then- 
attachment  to  him  as  their  revered  pastor 
and  friend.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  March 
1847,  a  slight  effusion  of  water  on  the  chest 
seeming  to  be  the  cause.  On  the  evening 
before  nis  death  there  was  a  complete  pro- 
stration of  bodily,  though  not  at  all  of 
mental,  strength,  and  about  an  hour  before 
he  expired  he  lost  the  power  of  one  side. 
He  was  long  father  of  the  Synod  of  Merse 
and  Teviotdale,  and  had  but  two  seniors  in 
the  whole  church.  His  remains  were  at- 
tended to  the  grave  by  about  two  hundred 
No.  xux. 


of  his  parishioners  of  all  denominations.  On 
the  Sabbatt  following,  excellent  and  appro- 
priate sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Smith  of  Ettrick  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Campbell  of  Traquair,  to  large  and  deeply 
interested  audiences.  Dr  Russell  be- 
queathed £100  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  youth  of  the  parish,  and  a  handsome 
donation  was  put  into  the  poor's  box.  He 
has  left  only  one  son,  his  successor  in  Yar- 
row ;  his  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter  having 
all  died  before  him. 

RUSSELL,  The  Rev,  James,  D.D., 
Minister  of  Dunning,  was  born  in  the  year 
17C3.  He  was  a  native  of  Fifeshire.  He 
died  at  Dunning  on  Monday,  the  8th  Octo- 
ber 1S60,  in  the  ninty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  forty-second  of  his  ministry,  after 
a  brief  but  severe  illness.  Down  to  a  very 
short  period  prior  to  his  death,  Dr  Russell 
enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  been  ill.  Having  had  an  assistant,  ha 
had  not  for  some  years  regularly  officiated, 
but  still  he  occasionally  entered  the  pulpit, 
and  usually  assisted  at  the  communion 
table.  About  two  months  before  his  demise 
seized  with  illness,  and  although  the 
best  medical  aid  was  obtained,  symptoms  of 
declining  health  became  apparent.  He  re- 
mained under  the  best  medical  treatment  of 
Dr  Thomson  of  Perth  and  Dr  Young  of 
Dunning  until  his  death.  After  receiving 
the  usual  education  obtained  in  country 
schools,  he  became  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  his 
education,  and  in  due  time  entered  the 
Divinity  Hall,  where  he  finished  his  course, 
and  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  exhibited  great  ability  in 
his  various  classes  while  a  student,  and  dis- 
played considerable  talents  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  He  spent  some  of  his  early 
years  as  assistant  minister  in  Perthshire. 
In  1818,  when  the  church  of  Dunning  be- 
came vacant,  he  was  appointed  to  it,  where 
he  has  remained  as  incumbent  ever  since. 
The  parish  is  an  agricultural  one,  on  the 
basin  of  the  Earn,  having  between  two  and 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  Dr  Russell 
was  held  in  great  veneration  and  respect  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  was  beloved  by  his 
parishioners,  to  whom  he  was  kind  and 
affectionate— the  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
the  benefactor  of  the  destitute.  In  1848  an 
assistant  and  successor  was  appointed  to  him 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag,  who 
has  been  inducted  to  the  parish  and  church 
of  Blantyre,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton. 
Dr  Russell  was  never  married.  His  death 
was  much  and  justly  regretted  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  countr}'  where  he  was  so  long 
known.  About  the  year  1825,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D. 
upon  him,  an  honour  which  it  was  considered 
he  well  merited. 

RUSSEL,  Alexandeb,  a  journalist,  ia 
connected  with  Fife  in  consequence  of  his 
having  formally  resided  and  officiated  in 
Cupar  as  Editor  of  the  Fife  Herald  news- 
paper.    In  youth  he  turned  his  attention  to 
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literature,  and  began  to  write  papers  for 
various  magazines.  Mr  Russel  fras  succes- 
sively Editor  of  the  Bcrivick  Advertiser^ 
the  Fife  Herald,  and  eventually  of  the 
Scotsnnan,  with  the  latter  of  which  he  has 
been  connected  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  edits  at  the  present  time.  His  consist- 
ent and  able  defence  ofj  Liberal  principles, 
which  Mr  Russel  alw.ays  exhibits,  were 
publicly  acknowledged  some  years  since  by 
a  testimonial  of  the  value  of  nearly  two 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  readers  and  admirers  throughout 
Scotland. 

RUTHERFORD,  S.uuuel,  a  celebrated 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
about  the  year  lUUO,  in  the  parish  of  Crail- 
ing,  in  Roxburghshire,  where  his  parents 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  locaUty  and  circumstances 
of  his  early  education  are  imknown.  He 
entered  in  1617  as  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1621.  Nothing  has 
been  recorded  of  the  rank  he  held  or  the 
appearances  he  made  as  a  student,  but  they 
must  have  been  at  least  respectable,  for  at 
the  end  of  two  years  we  find  him  elected 
one  of  the  regents  of  the  college.  How  he 
acted  in  this  situation  we  are  not  told,  nor 
did  he  long  continue  to  hold  it.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  he  was  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  an  official 
situation  in  St  Andrews.  ReUeved  from  the 
duty  of  teaching  others,  Mr  Rutherford 
seems  now  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  divinity  under  Mr  Andrew  Ramsay, 
whose  prelections  he  frequented  during  the 
time  he  acted  as  a  regent  in  teaching  the 
humanity  class.  When,  or  by  whom,  Mr 
Rutherford  was  Ucensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  has  not  been  recorded ;  but  in  the 
year  1627  he  was  settled  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Anwoth,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. Perhaps  few  men  ever  undertook  a 
pastoral  charge  with  a  more  thorough  con- 
viction of  its  importance  than  Rutherford  ; 
and  the  way  having  been  well  prepared 
before  him,  he  entered  upon  it  with  great 
advantages,  and  his  endeavours  were  fol- 
lowed by  great  success.  Mr  Rutherford 
was  accustomed  to  rise  every  morning  at 
three  o'clock.  The  early  part  of  the  day  he 
spent  in  meditation  and  prayer  ;  the  re- 
mainder he  devoted  to  the  more  public 
duties  of  his  caUing — visiting  the  sick, 
catechising  his  flock,  and  instructing  them 
in  a  progress  from  house  to  house.  "They 
were  the  cause  and  objects,"  he  informs  us, 
"  of  his  tears,  care,  fear,  and  daily  prayers." 
He  laboured  among  them  early  and  late, 
and  his  witness  he  declares  to  them  is  above. 
In  the  year  1630,  Rutherford  had  been  sum- 
moned before  the  High  Commissioners  of 
the  Kingdom  at  the  instance  of  a  profligate 
person  in  his  parish,  and  in  1636  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  ;  he  was  also  sentenced 
to  confine  himself  before  the  20th  of  August 
within  the  town  of  Aberdeen  till  it  should 
be  the  King's  pleasure  to  relieve  him.  The 
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crimes  charged  against  him  were  preaching 
against  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  ana 
writing  against  the  Armenians.  Notwith- 
standing a  coolness  at  his  first  reception, 
Rutherford  soon  became  popular  at  Aber- 
deen, and  his  sentiments  beginning  to  gain 


petitioned  the  Court  to  remove  him  sti 
further  north,  or  banish  him  from  the  king- 
dom. This  last  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined on,  and  a  warrant  by  the  King  for- 
warded to  Scotland  to  that  effect,  but  the 
execution  of  it  was  prevented  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tables  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  episcopacy  to 
presbytery.  In  consequence  of  these  move- 
ments Rutherford  ventured  to  leave  Aber- 
deen and  to  return  to  his  beloved  people  at 
Anwoth,  in  the  month  of  February  1638, 
having  been  absent  from  them  rather  more 
than  a  year  and  a-half.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  after  this  period  they  enjoyed 
much  of  Rutherford's  ministrations,  as  we 
soon  after  find  him  actively  employed  in 
the  metropoUs  in  forwarding  his  powerful 
eloquence  in  the  work  of  reformation  which 
was  going  on  successfully.  On  the  renewal 
of  the  Covenant,  he  was  deputed  along  with 
Andrew  Cant  to  prepare  the  people  of 
Glasgow  for  a  concurrence  to  that 
instrument.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright 
to  the  General  Assembly  which  met 
in  that  city  in  November  1638,  and  was 
acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  Bishops  and  the  High  Commis- 
sion. To  the  Commission  of  this  Assembly 
appUcations  were  made  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  to  have 
Mr  Rutherford  translated  from  Anwoth  to 
be  one  of  their  city  ministers,  and  by  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  to  have  him 
nominated  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St 
Mary's  College  there.  To  the  latter  situation 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Commission,  greatly 
against  his  own  will  and  to  the  no  small 
grief  of  the  people  of  Anwoth,  who  omitted 
no  efibrts  to  retain  him.  The  public  neces- 
sities of  the  Church,  however,  were 
supposed  to  be  such  as  to  set  aside  all 
private  considerations,  and  Rutherfortl  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties  in 
October  1639.  On  the  19th  of  that  month, 
having  previously  entered  on  his  labours  in 
the  College,  he  was  inducted  by  the  Presby- 
tery as  colleague  to  Mr  Robert  Blair  in  the 
church  of  St  Andrews.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1640  Rutherford  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  respecting  private  society  meetings, 
which  he  defended  along  with  Robert  Blair 
and  David  Dickson  against  the  greater  part 
of  his  brethren,  who,  under  the  terrors  of 
Independency,  which  in  a  short  time  over- 
spread the  land,  condemned  them.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  dispute  that  two 
years  afterwards  he  published  his  "  Peace- 


able Plea  for  Paul's  Presbytery,"  a  tem- 
rate  treatise,  equally  remote  from  anarc 
on    the    one    hand    and    that    unbending 
tyranny  on  the  other  which  Presbytery  has 
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too  often  assumed.  He  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  West 
minster  Assembly,  where  bis  services  were 
aeknowletlged  by  all  parties  to  have  been  of 
great  importance.  The  other  Commis- 
sioners from  the  Scottish  Church  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  their  native  country  by 
turns,  and  to  report  the  progress  which  was 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  work  ;  but 
Rutherford  never  quitted  his  post  till  his 
mission  was  accomplished.  Mr  Rutherford 
e.Kerted  himself  to  promote  the  cause  he 
espoused,  not  only  in  the  Assembly  but 
also  by  means  of  the  press  in  a  variety  of 
publications.  All  his  productions  are 
highly  honourable  to  the  talents  of  their 
author,  and  place  his  industiy  and  fertUity 
of  mind  in  a  singularly  favourable  point  of 
view.  Rutherford,  in  returning  to  St 
Andrews,  the  former  scene  of  his  profes- 
sional and  pastoral  hibours,  must  have  felt 
agreeably  reUeved  from  the  business  and 
the  bustle  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  hoped, 
probably,  that  now  he  might  rest  in  his  lot. 
Far  otherwiije,  however,  was  the  case.  He 
w:is  in  January  1C49,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly, 
aiipointed  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College, 
of  which  he  was  already  Professor  of 
Divinity ;  and  not  long  after  he  was  elevated 
to  the  Rectorship  of  the  University.  An 
attempt  had  also  been  made  in  the  General 
A.ssembly  of  1049  to  have  him  removed  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  BaiUie 
Siiys  "  Was  thought  to  be  absurd,  and  so 
was  laid  aside."  He  had  an  invitation  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  and 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Hardewyrk  in 
Holland,  which  he  declined ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  May  1651  he  was  electetl  to  fiU  the 
Divinity  Chair  in  the  University  of  Utrecht. 
Rutherford  seems  now  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  of  hesitation,  and  requested  sLx 
months  to  advise  upon  the  subject.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  wrote  to  the  patrons 
of  the  College  thanking  them  for  the  high 
honour  they  had  done  him,  but  informing 
them  that  he  could  not  think  of  abandoning 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  perilous  circum- 
stances in  which  she  then  stood.  The  whole 
of  the  subsequent  life  of  Samuel  Rutherford 
was  one  continued  struggle.  After  King 
Charles'  Restoration,  when,  though  infirm 
in_  body,  Mr  Rutherford's  spirit  was  stUl 
alive  to  the  cause  of  Presbytery,  he  recom- 
mended that  some  of  his  own  party  (the 
Protestors)  should  be  sent  to  the  king  to 
give  a  representation  of  the  state  of  matters 
in  the  church,  and  when  the  Protestors 
applied  to  the  other  party  (the  Resolu- 
tionists)  who  preferred  a  moderate  Episco- 
pacy to  join  them,  they  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates,  met  at  Edinburgh, 
dispersed  the  Protestors,  and  threatened 
them  with  imprisonment.  The  next  act  of 
the  Committee  was  an  order  to  burn  Ruther- 
ford's "  Le.x  Rex,"  and  for  lumishing  all 
who  should  afterwards  be  found  in  j  osses- 


sion  of  a  copy.  Rutherford  was  at  th« 
same  time  dejirived  of  his  situation,  hi" 
stipend  conBscated,  and  himself  cited  to 
appear  before  the  ensuing  High  Court  of 
ParUament  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  liigh 
treason.  Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
however,  he  was  called  to  appear  at  a 
higher  bar.  He  had  long  been  in  bad 
health,  and  seeing,  as  he  thought,  injury 
coming  u|>nn  tliecOjurch,  it  broke  his  spirit, 
and  Ik-  uuvur  lailir.l.  Of  his  last  moments 
we  c:in  allonl  spate  only  for  a  very  brief 
account.  He  seiuied  to  enjoy  singular 
elevation  of  spirit  in  the  near  praspect  of 
death.  "I  shall  shine,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is.  Mine  eyes  shall  see  my 
Redeemer."  "  I  disclaim,''  he  remarked  at 
the  same  time,  "  all  that  ever  God  made  me 
will  or  do,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  defiled  or 
imperfect  as  coming  from  me,  but  Christ  is 
my  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption."  To  his  surviving 
daughter  he  said — "  I  leave  you  upon  the 
Lord ;  it  may  be  you  will  tell  this  to 
others,  that  the  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in 
pleasant  places.  I  have  got  a  goodly 
heritage."  His  last  words  were — "Glory, 
glory  dwelleth  in  Immanuel's  land ;"  and 
he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
March  16C1  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  Ids 
age.  Mr  Rutherford  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  learned,  able,  and  consistent 
Presbyterians  of  his  age.  In  his  "  FamUiar 
Letters,"published  imsthumiiusly,  he  evinces 
a  fervour  of  feeling  and  fancy  that,  in  other 
curcumstances  and  otherwise  exerted,  would 
have  ranked  him  among  the  most  successful 
cultivators  of  literature.  Wudrow  has 
observed  that  those  who  knew  liim  best 
were  at  a  loss  which  to  admire.  Ids  subUme 
genius  in  the  school,  or  his  famUiar  conde- 
scensions in  the  puljiit,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  most  moving  and  affectionate  preachers 
of  his  time,  or  perhaps  iu  any  age  of  the 
Church. 


SAGE,  The  Right  Reverend  John,  was 
bom  in  1052  in  the  parish  of  Creich,  in  the 
north-east  of  Fife,  where  his  ancestors  had 
lived  with  much  respect,  but  Uttle  property, 
for  seven  generations  ;  his  father  was  a 
Captain  in  Lord  Dufius'  regiment,  which 
was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Dundee  when 
it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Parhamen- 
tary  General,  Monk,  on  the  30th  August 
1G51.  Captain  Sage's  property  was 
diminished  in  proportion  to  his  loyalty,  and 
all  the  fortune  he  had  to  bestow  on  his  son 
was  a  Uberal  education  and  his  own  principles 
of  loyalty  and  virtue.  Young  Sage  received- 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  school 
of  his  native  parish,  and  at  a  proper  age  was 
removed  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
where  he  remained  during  the  usual  course, 
performing  the  exercises  required  by  the 
statutes  of  the  Scottish   Universities,    and 

here  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
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the  year  1672.  He  made  letters  his  pro- 
fession ;  but,  hia  meaus  being  narrow,  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  office  of  paro- 
chial school-master  of  Ballingry,  in  Fife, 
from  which  parish  he  was  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  the  same  office  in  Tippermuir, 
near  Perth,  In  these  humble  stations  he 
often  wanted  many  of  the  necessaries  and 
all  the  comforts  of  life  ;  yet,  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  such  unwearied  diligence, 
that  he  imbibed  the  seeds  of  several  diseases, 
which  afflicted  him  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  and,  notwithstanding  the  native 
vigour  of  his  constitution,  tended  ultimately 
to  shorten  his  days.  To  the  cultivated  mind 
of  such  a  man  as  Sage,  the  drudgery  of  a 
parish  school  must  have  been  an  almost  in- 
tolerable slavery  ;  he  therefore  readily 
accepted  the  offer,  from  Mr  Drummond  of 
Cultmalundie,  of  a  situation  in  his  family 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  sons. 
He  accompanied  these  young  persons  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  Perth,  and  after- 
wards attended  them  in  the  same  capacity 
of  tutor  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
At  Perth  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  Dr 
Eose,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  age  ;  and  at  St  Andrews  he  ob- 
tained the  friendship  and  countenance  of  all 
the  great  Uterary  characters  of  the  period. 
In  1684  the  education  of  his  pupils  was 
completed,  and  he  was  again  thrown  on  the 
world  without  employment,  without  pro- 
spects, and  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 
His  friend,  Dr  Rose,  however,  having  been 
promoted  from  the  station  of  Parish  Minis- 
ter at  Perth  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  at  St 
Andrews,  did  not  forget  young  Sage  at 
this  moment  of  indecision  and  helplessness. 
He  recommended  him  so  effectually  to  his 
uncle,  Dr  Rose,  then  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, that  he  was  by  that  prelate  admitted 
into  priest's  orders,  and  presented  to  one  of 
the  city  churches.  At  the  period  of  his 
advancement  in  the  church  he  was  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age ;  his  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  was  very  great,  and  he  had 
studied  ecclesiastical  history  with  the  writ- 
ings of  aU  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  ; 
he  was  thorough  master  of  school  divinity, 
and  had  entered  deeply  into  the  modern 
controversies,  especially  those  between  the 
Romish  and  the  Protestant  Churches,  and 
also  into  the  dispute  among  the  rival  churches 
of  the  Reformation.  He  was  in  consequence 
very  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Diocesan  Synod  of  Glasgow,  an  office  of 
great  responsibility.  During  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  from  the 
Restoration  of  Charies  II.  till  the  year  1690, 
the  authority  of  the  Bishops  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church  was  exceedingly  limited ; 
they  possessed  indeed  the  sole  power  of  or- 
dination ;  but  their  government  was  shared 
by  presbyteries  and  diocesan  synods,  in 
which  they  presided  as  perpetual  modera- 
tors, having  only  the  insignificant  preroga- 
tive of  a  negative  voice  over  the  deliberation 


of  these  assemblies.  The  Bishop  delivered 
also  a  charge  to  the  presbyters  at  the  open- 
ing of  these  meetings,  which,  with  the  act 
of  the  synodal  or  presbyterial  meetings,  was 
registered  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  diocesan  clergy. 
In  all  this  period  there  were  neither  liturgy, 
nor  forms,  nor  ceremonies,  nor  surphces, 
nor  black  gowns,  nor  any  mark  whatever 
by  which  a  stranger,  on  entering  a  parish 
church,  could  discover  that  any  difference  in 
worship  or  external  appearance  existed  be- 
tween the  Established  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  tolerated  Presbyterian  Chapel ;  and 
we  believe  it  is  an  estabUshed  fact,  that  so 
much  were  the  minds  of  the  moderate  Pres- 
byterians reconciled  to  Episcopacy,  that 
almost  all  the  indulged  ministers,  with  their 
congregations,  took  the  communion  at  the 
parish  churches  with  the  Episcopal  clergy 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I  [.  Mr  Sage  continued  to  officiate  as  Clerk 
of  the  Diocese,  and  as  a  parish  minister  in 
Glasgow,  till  the  Revolution  in  1688.  In 
execution  of  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office, 
he  gained  the  esteem  and  affection  not  only  of 
his  own  p.arishioners  but  even  of  the  Presby- 
terians ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  common 
people  took  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
into  their  own  hands,  and  with  no  gentle 
means  turned  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the 
western  shires  out  of  their  churches  and 
Uvings,  he  was  treated  in  a  manner  which 
was  considered  as  comparatively  lenient 
and  humane,  being  warned  privately  "  to 
shake  off  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  with- 
draw from  Glasgow,  and  never  venture  to 
appear  there  again."  Many  of  his  brethren 
were  trimmers  both  in  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  political  affairs  ;  they  had  been  Presby- 
terians and  Republicans  in  the  days  of  the 
Covenant,  and  when,  from  the  sign  of  the 
times  in  the  short  reign  of  the  infatuated 
and  ill-advised  James,  a  change  in  the  Es- 


suddenly  became  all  gentleness  and 
descension  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  they 
now  courted  and  caressed.  Sage's  conduct 
was  the  reverse  of  this  ;  he  was  heartily  and 
from  conviction  an  EpiscopaUan  and 
a  Royahst ;  and  in  all  his  discourses  in 
pubUc  and  private  he  laboured  to  instil 
those  principles  into  the  minds  of  others. 
To  persecution  for  difference  of  opinion 
he  was  always  steadily  opposed,  not  from 
any  indifference  to  all  opinions,  but  from  a 
spirit  of  perfect  charity,  for  he  never  tamely 
betrayed  through  fear  what  he  knew  it  was 
his  duty  to  maintain,  notwithstanding  hia 
indulgence  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  Thus 
expelled  from  Glasgow,  he  sought  shelter  in 
Edinburgh,  carrying  with  him  the  synodical 
books,  which,  it  would  appear,  he  had  de- 
livered to  Bishop  Rose,  for,  after  the  death 
of  that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  they  were 
found  in  his  possession,  and  dehvered  by 
his  nephew  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
These  books  h.id  been  repeatedly  demanded 
by  the  new  Presbytery,   but  had  always 
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been  refused  from  a  hone  still  lingering  in 
Sage's  mind  that  a  seconu  restoration  should 
take  place  ;  but  aa  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 


pal  Church  of  Scotland.  Partly  to  contri- 
bute towards  that  restoration  for  which  he 
ardentlv  longed,  and  partly  to  support  him- 
Belf  under  that  destitution  to  which  he  was 
now  reduced,  he  commenced  a  polemical 
writer,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  his 
adversaries.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Ins 
works,  which  are  now  scarce,  and  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  libraries  of  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  things.  1,  "  The  Second 
and  Third  Letters  concerning  the  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,'' 
printed  in  London  in  1689.  The  first  letter 
■was  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Merer, 
and  the  fourth  by  Professor  Monro.  2. 
"  An  Account  of  the  Late  EstabUshment  of 
Presbyterian  Government  by  the  ParUament 
of  Scotland  in  1C90."  London,  1693.  3. 
"  The  fundamental  Charter  of  Presby- 
tery." London,  1095.  4.  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Cyprianie  Age,  with  re- 
gard to  Episcopal  Power  and  Juris- 
diction." London,  1695.  5.  "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  the  Cyprianie 
Age."  London,  1701.  6.  "  Some  Remarks 
on  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City 
to  a  Minister  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David 
Williamson's  Sermon  before  the  General 
Assembly."  Edinburgh,  1703.  7.  "A 
Brief  Examination  of  some  things  in  Mr 
Meldrum's  Sermon  preached  on  the  6th 
May  1703  against  a  toleration  to  those  of 
the    Episcopal    Persuasion."    Edinburgh, 

1703.  8.  "The  Reasonableness  of  a  Tole- 
ration of  those  of  the  Episcopal  Persuasion, 
inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles." 

1704.  9.  "  The  Life  of  Gawin  Bouglas." 
1710.  10.  "An  Introduction  to  Drum- 
mond's  History  of  the  five  Jameses." 
Edinburgh,  1711.  He  left  besides  several 
manuscripts  on  various  subjects  that  are 
mentioned  in  his  life  by  Bishop  Gillan,  and 
which  were  published  at  London  in  1714. 
On  his  retirement  to  the  metropolis  he 
began  to  officiate  to  a  small  body  who  stiU 
adhered  to  the  displaced  Church ;  but 
peremptorily  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
the  Revolution  Government,  such  was  then 
the  rigour  of  the  officers  of  State  and  the 
violence  of  the  populace,  that  he  was  ere 
long  compelled  at  once  to  demit  his  charge 
and  to  leave  the  city,  his  person  being  no 
longer  deemed  safe.  In  this  extremity  he 
was  received  into  the  family,  and  enjoyed 
the  protection  and  friemlship  of  Sir  William 
Bruce,  then  Sheriff  of  Kinross,  who  ap- 
proved of  his  principles  and  admired  Ins 
virtues.  Here  he  remained  till  1696.  On 
the  imprisonment  of  his  patron.  Sir  Wdliam, 
who  was  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the 
Government,  he  ventured  in  a  clandestine 
manner  to  visit  him  in  Edinburgh  Castle  ; 
but  his  persecutors  would  give  him  no 
respite  ;  he  was  obliged  again  to  flee  for  his 
life  to  the  Grampian  HLUs,  where  he  lived 


the  braes  of  Angus,  the  Countess  of  i 
lander  offered  him  an  asylum,  with  the 
appointment  of  domestic  chaplain  for  her 
family,  and  tutor  for  her  sons.  Here  he 
continued  for  some  time,  and  when  the 
young  gentlemen  intrusted  to  his  charge 
were  no  longer  in  want  of  his  instructions, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  John 
Stewart,  of  Grantully,  who  desired  the 
assistance  of  a  chaplain,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  man  of  letters.  In  this  situation 
he  remained  till  the  necessities  of  the  church 
required  the  episcopal  order  to  be  preserved 
by  new  consecrations.  The  mildness  of  his 
manners,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  his 
experience,  recommended  him  as  a  fit  per- 
son on  whom  to  bestow  the  episcopal  char- 
acter. He  was  accordingly  consecrated  a 
bishop  on  the  25th  Januojy  1705,  when  no 
temporal  motives  could  have  induced  him 
to  accept  an  office  at  all  times  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, but  at  that  time  of  pecuUar 
personal  danger.  His  consecrators  were, 
John  Paterson,  the  deprived  archbishop  of 
Glasgow;  Dr  Alexander  Rose,  deprived 
archbishop  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  Robert 
Douglas,  deprived  archbishop  of  Dunblane. 
Soon  after  his  promotion,  this  illustrious 
man  was  seized  with  that  illness,  the  seeds 
of  which  had  been  sown  in  the  difficulties 
and  privations  of  his  youth.  After  patiently 
lingering  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland 
without  improvement,  he  was  induced  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  the  watei-s  at  Bath,  in 

1709.  But  this  also  failed  him,  the  seat  of 
his  disease  lay  deeper  than  medical  skill 
could  reach.  He  remained  a  year  at  Bath 
and  London,  where  the  great  recognised, 
and  the  learned  caressed  and  courted  him, 
and  where  it  was  the  wish  of  many  distin- 
guished persons  that  he  should  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  love  of  his  country 
and  of  his  native  church,  overcame  all  en- 
treaties,   and  he  returned  to   Scotland  in 

1710,  with  a  debilitated  body,  but  a  mind 
as  vigorous  as  ever.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  he  engaged  with  uudimiuished 
ardour  in  the  publication  of  Drummond's 
works,  to  which  Ruddiman,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  for  many  years  enjoyed,  lent 
his  assistance.  Worn  out  with  disease  and 
mental  anguish.  Bishop  Sage  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  7th  June  1711,  lamented  by  his 
friends,  and  feared  by  his  adversaries.  His 
friend  Ruddiman  always  spoke  of  him  as  a 
companion  whom  he  esteemed  for  his  worth, 
and  as  a  scholar  whom  he  admired  for  his 
learning.  Sage  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  great  ability,  and  even  genius.  It  is  to 
be  lamented,  however,  that  his  life  and 
intellect  were  altogether  expended  in  a 
wrong  position,  and  on  a  thankless  subject. 
All  the  sophistical  ingenuity  that  was  ever 
exerted,  would  have  been  unable  to  convince 
the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people, 
that  the  order  of  Bishops  was  of  scriptural 
institution,  or  that  the  government  of  the 
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two  last  male  Stuarts,  in  which  a  specimen 
of  that  order  had  so  notable  a  share,  was  a 
humane  or  just  government.  He  was  a 
man  labouring  against  the  great  tide  of 
circumstances  and  public  feeling;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, those  talents,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  exerted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  grand  designs  of  providence, 
were  thrown  away,  without  producing  im- 
mediate or  remote  good.  How  long  have 
men  contended  about  trifles — what  ages 
have  been  permitted  to  elapse  uselessly — 
how  many  minds  have  been  lighted  up,  and 
quenched — before  even  a  fair  portion  of 
reason  has  been  introduced  into  the  habits 
of  thinking,  and  the  domestic  practice  of 
the  race. 

SANDERS,  Geokge,  miniature  painter, 
was  bom  at  Kinghom  in  1774,  and  educated 
in  Edinburgh.  Having  evinced  great  apti- 
tude for  drawing,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Smeaton  the  coach  painter,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable taste  ;  and  after  leaving  him,  was 
employed  principally  in  painting  miniatures, 
and  teaching  drawing.  He  also,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  career,  painted  a  panorama  of 
Edinburgh,  taken  from  the  guardship  in 
Leith  Roads.  Sanders  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Edinburgh  till  about  1807,  when, 
having  gone  to  London,  he  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished position  there  as  a  miniature 
painter,  being  exclusivt 
highest  people  in  the  land, 
1812  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention 
almost  entirely  to  painting  life-size  portraits 
in  oil,  and  in  this  department  his  works 
were,  for  a  -time,  in  great  demand.  His 
forte,  however,  was  miniature  painting,  and 
the  oijinions  of  his  brethren  in  art  being 
more  in  favour  of  his  miniatures  than  his 
other  works,  he  was  piqued,  became 
estranged  from  the  general  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  declined  being  a  candidate  for 
academic  honours.  In  the  cataldgue  of  the 
E.\liibition  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
of  October  18G3,  Nos.  375,  37G,  377,  are 
works  of  Sanders.  He  died  in  London  in 
1846. 

SCHANCK,  John,  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  F.R.S.,  a  brave  and  scientific  officer, 
who  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  civil 
and  in  the  military  service  of  the  Navy, 
was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family 
in  Mid-Lothian  ;  a  branch  of  which  settled 
at  Kinghom,  in  Fifeshire,  and  obtained 
lands  there  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce, 
anno  1319.  The  Schanoks,  or  Shanks,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  Norwegians, 
who  haying  landed  during  some  predatory 
exjieditionon  the  north-eastern  coast,  settled 
there.  Tliis  we  believe  frequently  occurred, 
in  respect  to  all  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
island  bordering  on  the  Deucaledonian  sea  ; 
and  the  curious  reader  has  only  to  turn  to 
Buchanan,  in  order  to  learn  the  fluctuatmg 
nature  of  the  population  of  Scotland  during 
the  middle  ages.  Admiral  Schanck  was  a 
son  of  Alexander  Schanck,  Esq.  of  Castlereg, 
Fifeshire,  by  JMary,  daughter  of  Mr  John 
39U 


Bumet,  Minister  at  Moniemusk,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, of  the  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Bumet.  He  was  bom  about  the 
year  1746,  went  to  sea  early  in  life,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  the  merchant  service.  This 
was  formerly  the  case  more  than  at  present ; 
for  some  of  our  ablest  commanders  of  for- 
mer times,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are 
yet  living  were  so  bred.  In  the  jfear  1757 
Mr  Schanck  served  for  the  first  time  in  a 
man  of  war,  the  Elizabeth  of  74  guns,  com- 
manded by  the  late  Su:  Hugh  PaUiser.  This 
officer,  notwithstanding  the  odium  attempted 
to  be  attached  to  his  name  in  consequence 
of  his  disputes  with  Admiral  Keppel,  was  a 
man  of  much  worth  and  discernment ;  and 
while  he  possessed  great  merit  himself,  he 
appeared  always  ready  to  distinguish  and 
to  reward  it  in  others.  He  was  appointed 
at  this  time  to  cruize  between  Cape  Clear 
and  Cape  Finisterre ;  and  when  he  after- 
wards removed  to  another  ship,  Mr  Schanck 
accompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of  master's 
mate ;  a  station  that  implies  some  previous 
knowledge  in  nautical  affairs.  "We  next 
find  Mr  Schanck  in  the  Emerald  frig.ate, 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Douglas, 
with  whom  he  went  to  the  North  Cape  of 
Lapland,  in  order  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  ;  an  intention,  however,  which  the 
prevailing  gloominess  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented. About  the  year  1771,  our  officer 
joined  the  Princess  AmeUa  of  80  guns,  fitting 
for  the  flag  of  Sir  George  B.  Rodney,  who  had 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  command  on 
the  J  .-imaica  station.  Previous  to  this,  he 
appears  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
save  the  fife  of  Mr  Whitworth,  son  of  Sir 
Charles,  and  brother  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
who  was  overset  in  a  small  boat  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour.  Mr  Whitworth  was  after- 
wards lost  in  America,  while  serving  under 
Lord  Howe.  Mr  Schanck  was  also  for  some 
time  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Barfleur. 
In  the  month  of  June  1776,  after  a  laborious 
service  of  eighteen  years'  continuance,  Mr 
Schanck  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  appointed  to  the  Conceaux, 
an  armed  schooner,  employed  on  the  river 
St  Lawrence.  This  command  he  nominally 
retained  for  a  considerable  time  ;  we  say 
nominally,  for  almost  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Canada,  the 
late  Admiral  Vandeput,  with  whom  he  had 
served  as  a  midshipman  in  India,  and  who 
had  conceived  a  just  idea  of  his  talents,  re- 
commended him  as  a  proper  person  to  fit 
out  a  flotilla,  to  act  agaiust  the  revolted 
colonists  on  the  Lakes  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  appointed  Superintendant  of 
the  Naval  Department  of  St  John's,  and  in 
the  year  following  received  a  second  com- 
mission, nominating  him  to  the  elevated 
station  of  senior  officer  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment in  that  quarter.  In  fact,  he  might 
have  been  truly  called  the  Civil  Commander- 
in-Chief,  aU  the  conjunct  duties  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Navy  Board  being  vested  in 
him.  The  force  under  his  direction  was 
considerable ;   no  less  than  four  ditferent 
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flotiUas,  or  squadrons  of  small  vessels,  being 
at  one  time  subject  to  his  direction  in  the 
civd  hne.     His  exertions  and  merit  were  so 
conspicuous,  aa  to  draw  forth  the  highest 
encomiums  from  the  admiral  commanding 
on  the  station,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  celerity  and  expedition  with  which  he 
constructed  a  ship  of  above  300  tons,  called 
the  Inflexible,  the  very  presence  of  which 
vessel  on  the  Lakes    struck  with   uusur- 
mountable  terror  the  whcjle  American  fleet, 
and   compelled    it    to   seek    for    safety   in 
Ignominious  flight,  after  liavin"  held  out  a 
vain  boast  of  many  months'  continuance', 
that   the  first  appeai-ance  of    the    British 
flotilla  would  be  the  certain  forerunner  of 
Its  immediate  destruction.     The  Inflexible 
was  originally  put  on  the  stocks  at  Quebec ; 
her  floors  were  all  laid,  and  some  tunbers 
in ;  the  whole,  namely,  the  floors,  keel,  stem, 
and  stern,  were  then  taken  down  and  carried 
up  to  St  Lawrence  to  Chamblais,  and  thence 
to  bt  John's.     Her  keel  was  laid,  for  the 
second  tune,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  Sep- 
tember ;  and  by  sunset,  not  only  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  were  laid  and  fixed,  buta  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fresh  tunber  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  cut  out,  and  formed 
intofuttocks,  top- timbers,  beams,  planks,  &c. 
On  the  30th  Se])tember,  being  twenty-eight 
days  from  the  period  when  the  keel  was  laid, 
the  Inflexible  w.as  launched  ;    and  on  the 
evening  of   the   1st   October  she   actually 
sailed,  completely  manned,  victualled,  and 
equipped  for  service.      In  ten  days  after- 
wards this  vessel  was  engaged   with   the 
enemy ;   so  that  it  may  be  said,  without 
the  smallest  exaggeration  of    Lieutenant 
bchanck  s  merits,  that  he  built,  rigged,  and 
completed  a  ship,  which  fought  and  heather 
enemy,   m  less  than  six  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  her  construction.  Amon.' 
other  ciinous  particulars    relative  to  thS 
extraordinary  circumstance,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  number  of  trees,  which 
were  a,ctually  growing  at  dawn  of  day,  to 
form  difterent  parts  of  the  ship,  either  as 
planks,    beams,   or  other  timbers,    before 
night.     Few  professional  men,  and  metho- 
dical shipwrights,   would,   perhaps,   credit 
this  fact,  were  it  not  established  beyond  all 
possibility  of  controversy.     Exclusively  of 
the  armaments  which  he  had  fitted  out  and 
equipped  for  service  on  the  lakes,  Ontario 
Ene,   Huron,   and  Michigan,    Lieutenant 
bchanck  had  the  direction  of  four  difterent 
dock-yards  at  the  same  time,  situated  at 
St  Johns,   Quebec,  Carletnn  Island,   and 
Uetroit.     In  all  these  multifarious  branches 
and  divisions  of  pubUc  duty,  his  dUigence 
and  zeal  were  equalled  only  by  the  strict 
attention  which  he  paid  on  all  occasions  to 
the  economical  expenditure  of  the  pubHc 
money;  a  rare  and  highly  honourable  ex- 
ample,  particularly  at  that  time  of  day, 
when  peculation  and  plunder  were  charges 
by  no  means  uncommon,   and  when  the 
opportunities  which  he  possessed  of  enrich- 
ing himself,  without  danger  of  incurring 
complamt,  or  risking  discovery,  were  per'- 


haps   unprecedented.     His 


this 


occasion   were  not  solely   confined 
naval  department.      When   General"  Bu"r- 
goyne  ari-ived  from  England,   and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
by  means  of  which,  in  co-operation  witli 
other   assistance,    it    was    expected    that 
Amenca  would  be  suddenly  and  completely 
subdued    Lieutenant  Schanck's  talents  were 
agam  called  into  exertion.     In  a  country  so 
tivqnently  inttmected   by  creeks,   rivulets, 
stivaiiis,  :vn.l  rapid  rivers,  the  progress  of 
troops  was  liable  to  an  endless  variety  of 
obstructions.       It  IS   usual  in  Europe    to 
make  use  of  pontoons  on  similar  occasions  - 
but  these  were  not  always  to  be  obtained 
m  America,  and  even  when  procured  be- 
came cumbersome  and  inconvenient  in  a 
forest,  as  they  were  to  be  carried  through 
swamps  and  woods,  sometimes  impervious 
to  waggons.     To  obviate  the  inconvenience 
to  which  General  Burgoyne  was  subjected 
on  this  account.  Lieutenant  Schanck  became 
not  only  the  inventor,  but  the  constructor 
of  several  floating  bridges,  by  which   the 
progress  of  the  army  was  materially  aided, 
and  without  which  it  would  have  been  in  aU 
probability  totally  impeded  much  sooner 
than  It  reaUy  was.     They  were   so  con- 
structed as  to   be  capable    of   navigatin.^ 
themselves;   and   were  not  only  equipped 
with  mast  and  sails  for  that  purpose,  but, 
haymg  been  built  at  the  distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  Crown-Point,  were  actually  con- 
veyed thither  without  ditficulty,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  bridge  at  that  place.  The 
unhappy  result  of  General  Burgoyne's  ex- 
pedition for  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies 
is  too  well  known;   and  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary   to    remark,    that   the    floating 
bridges,  hke  the  army  destined  to  pass  over 
them,  were  but  too  soon  m  the  power  of 
the  enemy.     Such  services  as  these  could 
not  but  be  followed  by  correspondent  re- 
wards; and  we  accordingly  find  Lieutenant 
Schanck  promoted,  first  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  then  to  that  of  post-captam : 
the  latter  event  occurred  Aug.  15, 1783.     It 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that 
the  mterval  of  pubhc  tranquility  that  ensued 
after  the  contest,  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete emancipation    of    our   trans-atlantie 
colonies,   would  prove  some  bar,  if  not  to 
the  expansion,  at  least  to  the  display  of 
Capt.ain  Schanck's  ingenuity  and  nautical 
abilities ;  this,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  case     He  invented,  or,  it  may  rather 
be  said,  he  improved,  a  former  invention  of 
his  own,    relative  to  the   construction    of 
vessels,  pecuUarly  adapted  for  navigating  in 
shallow  water.     These  were  fitted  vrith  sUd- 
ing  keels,  worked  by  mechanism.     "WTiile 
in  America,  our  officer  became  known  to 
Earl  Percy,  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  it  was  during  a  conversation  with 
that  nobleman,  that  the  idea  of  this  new 
construction  appears    to    have    been  '  first 
ehcited.     His  Lordship,  who  discovered  a 
taste  for  naval  architecture,  amidst  the  de- 
vastations of  civil  war,   and   the  various 
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operations  of  a  land  army,  happened  one 
day  to  observe,  "That  if  cutters  were  built 
flatter,  so  as  to  go  on  the  surface,  and  not 
draw  much  water,  they  would  sail  much 
faster,  and  might  still  be  enabled  to  carry 
as  much  sail,  and  keep  up  to  the  wind,  by 
having  their  keels  descend  to  a  greater 
depth;  and  that  the  flat  side  of  the  keel. 


hold  the  water  better,  than  on  a  construction 
whereby  they  present  only  the  circular  sur- 
face of  the  bod^  to  the  wave."  MrSchanck 
immediately  coincided  in  this  opinion ;  and 
added,  "  That  if  this  deep  keel  were  made 
moveable,  and  to  be  screwed  upwards  into 
a  trunk,  or  well,  formed  within  the  vessel, 
so  that,  on  necessity,  she  might  draw  Httle 
water,  all  these  advantages  might  be  ob- 
tained." Accordingly,  in  1774,  he  built  a 
boat  for  Lord  Percy,  then  at  Boston  ;  and 
she  was  found  to  answer  aU  his  expectations. 
After  many  years'  applicati 
quence  of  a  favourable  report  from  the  Navy 
Board,  two  vessels  were  at  length  ordered 
to  be  built  at  Deptford,  of  thirteen  tons 
each,  exactly  similar  in  all  respects. 
in  regard  to  dimensions ;  one  being 
formed  on  the  old  construction,  and  the 
other  flat-bottomed,  with  three  sliding  keels. 
In  1790,  a  comparative  trial  took  place;  in 
the  presence  of  the  Commissioners  of  th 
Navy,  on  the  River  Thames,  each  vessel 
having  the  same  quantity  of  sail;  and  al- 
though the  vessel  formed  on  the  old  model 
had  lee-boards,  a  greater  quantity  of  ballast, 
and  two  Thames  pilots  on  board,  yet  Cap- 
tain Schanck's  beat  her,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  all  present,  one  half  the  whole 
distance  sailed.     This  experiment  proved 


on  the  same  plan;  and  Captain  Schanck 
was  requested  to  superintend  her  comple- 
tion. This  vessel  was  launched  at  Ply 
mouth,  in  1791,  and  named  the  Trial  "The 
bottom  of  the  vessel,"  says  Captain  Schanck, 
in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "  should  be  formed 
quite  flat,  and  the  sides  made  to  rise  perpen- 
dicularly from  it,  without  auy  curvature, 
which  would  not  only  render  her  more 
steady,  as  being  more  opposed  to  the  water, 
in  rolling,  but  Ukewise  more  convenient  for 
stowage,  &c.,  while  the  simplicity  of  the 
form  would  contriljute  greatly  to  the  ease 
and  expedition  with  which  she  might  be 
fabricated.  Though  diminishing  the  draught 
of  water  is,  ceteris  paribus,  undoubtedly 
the  most  effectual  method  of  augmenting 
the  velocity  with  which  vessels  go  before 
the  wind,  yet  as  it  proportionally  diminishes 
their  hold  of  water,  it  renders  them  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward, 
and  altogether  incapable  of  keeping  a 
good  wind.  This  defect  may,  however, 
be  remedied  in  a  simple  and  effectual 
manner,  by  proportionally  augmenting 
the  depth  of  the  keel,  or  as  so  large 
a  keel  would  be  inconvenient  on  many 
accounts,   proportionally    increasing    their 


number,  &c.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  a 
vessel  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  only, 
keels  and  all,  may  be  made  to  keep  as  good 
a  wind,  or  be  as  Httle  liable  to  be  driven  to 
leeward,  as  the  sharpest-buUt  vessel  of  the 
same  length,  drawing  fourteen,  nay  twenty, 
or  upwards;  and  if  a  few  more  keels  are 
added  at  the  same  time,  that  she  would  be 
little  more  resisted  in  moving  the  line  of  the 
keek  than  a  vessel  drawing  sLx  feet  of  water 
only.  These  keels  besides  would  strengthen 
the  vessel  considerably,  would  render  her 
more  steady,  and  less  liable  to  be  overset, 
and  thereby  enable  her  to  carry  more  sail. " 
Such  were  the  principles  on  which  the  Trial 
cutter  was  constructed.  After  makin^  a 
number  of  experiments  with  her,  all  her 
ofiicers  certified,  on  the  21st  February  1791  : 
— "Th.at  with  her  three  sUding  keels  she 
did  tack,  wear,  and  steer  upon  a  wind,  sail 
fast  to  windward,  and  hold  a  good  wind. 
They  also  certified,  that  they  never  were  in 
any  vessel  of  her  size  or  draught  of  water, 
that  sailed  faster,  or  carried  a  greater  press 
of  saU,  or  made  such  good  weather. "  She 
w.as  inspected  again,  in  1792,  by  orders  from 
the  Admiralty  Board ;  and  the  report,  which 
was  very  favourable,  fstated,  tha  he  had 
outsailed  the  Resolution,  Sprightly,  and 
Nimble  cutters,  as  well  as  the  Salisbury, 
Nautilus,  and  Hyana  sloops.  The  Cynthia 
sloop  of  war,  and  the  Lady  Nelson,  were 
buUt  on  the  same  principle.  The  latter, 
although  only  sbtty-two  tons  burthen,  and 
called  by  the  sailors,  in  derision,  "  His 
Majesty's  Tinder-box,"  made  a  voyage  to 
New  South  Wales  in  1800,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Grant,  and  weathered 
some  most  severe  storms  in  perfect  safety. 
After  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
France,  consequent  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Captain  bchanck's  abilities  were  con- 
sidered far  too  valuable  to  be  neglected ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  appointed  to  be 
principal  agent  of  transports  in  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  the  West  Indies,  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  and 
General  Sir  Charles  Grey.  This  fatiguing 
and  important  service  he  executed,  not  only 
with  the  strictest  diligence,  but  with  an  at- 
tention to  the  national  finances,  uncommon, 
and  perhaps  unprecedented.  *  He  remained 
some  time  at  Martinico,  after  the  capture  of 
that  valuable  island.  So  conspicuous  was 
his  assiduity  in  the  preceding  service,  that 
when  the  reverses  of  war  compelled  the 
British  troops  to  quit  Flanders  and  retire 
into  Holland,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  the  armies  of  the  French  Convention, 
Captain  Schanck  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
various'  services  of  conveying  either  troops, 
stores,  or  property,  from  one  country  to  the 

•  During  the  West  India  campaign  in  1794,  46 
roasters  of  transports,  and  1100  of  thelrmen.died 
of  the  yellow  fever.  On  board  one  vessel  the 
disease  raged  vrith  such  violence,  that  the  mate, 
the  only  survivor,  was  obliged  to  scull  his  boat 
on  Bhore,  to  fetch  off  negroes  to  throw  the  dead 
overboard ;  and  be  himself  died  soon  after. 
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other  ;  and  his  exertions  tended  at  least  to 
reduce  disaster  within  its  narrowest  possible 
limits.  The  acquisition  of  coast  gained  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  general  complexion  of 
public  affairs,  causing  an  apprehension  that 
anattempt  might  bemadeto  invade  Britain, 
a  new  and  formidable  system  of  defence 
was,  by  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  Board, 
projected,  arranged,  and  completely  carried 
into  execution,  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Schanck.  In  short,  the  defence  of  the 
whole  coast,  from  Portsmouth  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  was  confided  to  him  ;  and 
few  commands  have  ever  been  bestowed  of 
more  magnitude  and  importance,  or  re- 
quiring more  extensive  abilities.  The 
objects  he  had  to  attain  were  intiuitely  more 
multifarious  than  generally  fall  to  the  lot 
either  of  a  laud  or  of  a  naval  oflicer ;  for  he 
•was  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
triving and  constructing  a  variety  of  rafts, 
and  vessels  of  different  descriptions,  capable 
of  receiving  cannon,  but  he  was  also  com- 
pelled to  fit  and  adapt  for  the  same  purpose 
the^  greater  part  even  of  the  small  boats 
which  he  found  employe<l  in  different  occu- 
pations on  the  coast.  When  even  these 
difficulties  were  overcome,  he  had  stiU  to 
undergo  the  task  of  teaching  the  inhabitants 
throughout  the  several  districts  the  art  of 
fighting  and  managing  this  heterogeneous, 
though  highly  serviceable  flotilla,  in  case 
the  necessity  of  the  country  should  be  such 
as  to  require  their  personal  exertions.  To 
have  overcome  these  multiplied  difficulties 
■would,  in  itself,  be  a  matter  of  sufficient 
praise  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  highest 
tribute  pubHc  gratitude  could  bestow,  were 
every  other  occasion  that  could  call  for  it 
wanting.  In  1799,  Captain  Schanck  was 
again  appointed  to  superintend  the  trans- 
port service  connected  with  the  expedition 
to  HoUand  ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
Transport  Board,  ha  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Commissioners  ;  a  station  he  continued 
to  hold  with  the  highest  credit  and  honour 
to  himself,  tiU  the  year  1802  ;  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  ophthalmic  complaint,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from 
the  fatigues  of  public  service.  On  the  pro- 
motion of  Flag-OfEcers,  which  took  place  on 
the  9th  November  1805,  Commissioner 
Schanck  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Eear- 
Admiral.  He  became  a  Vice-Admiral, 
31st  Jidy  1810,  and  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
19th  July  1821.  Admu-al  Schanck  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  for 
improving  Naval  Architecture,  set  on  foot 
by  the  late  eccentric  John  Sewell,  the  book- 
seller ;  and  some  of  the  papers  published  by 
that  Institution  were  the  productions  of 
this  ingenious  officer.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  gun-boats  with 
moveable  slides,  for  firing  guns  in  any 
direction.  He  likewise  fitted  the  Wolverine 
sloop  with  the  inclined  plane  in  her  gun- 
carriages,  which  is  justly  considered  as  the 
greatest  modem  invention  in  gunnery. 
Admiral  Schanck  married  Miss  Grant,  the 
sister  of  the  late  Master  of  the  EoUs,  by 


whom  he  had  a  daughter,  wlio  married,  in 
1800,  Captain  John  Wright,  E.N.,  and 
who  died  6th  May  1812,  leaving  a  younj; 
faniily.  On  the  6th  of  March  182:5,  Ad- 
miral Schanck  died,  at  Dawlish,  in  Devon* 
shire,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  We 
cannot  close  this  memoir  of  him  more 
satisfactorily  than  with  the  following  just 
eulogium  on  his  character,  which  appeared 
in  several  of  the  public  prints  soon  after 
his  decease  : — "  All  to  whom  Admiral 
Schanck  was  personally  known,  have  lost  a 
friend  not  likely  to  be  replaced  ;  the  middle 
class,  for  miles  round  his  abode,  a  kind 
adviser  in  all  their  difficulties  ;  the  poor,  a 
hospitable  benefactor,  who  never  heard 
their  tale  of  woe  without  administering  to 
their  wants.  Like  a  great  philanthropist, 
the  late  Dr  Jenner,  he  spumed  at  private 
aggrandisement,  and,  without  ostentation, 
gave  the  results  of  his  mechanical  genius 
and  fertile  mind  for  the  public  good.  From 
his  loss  of  sight,  he  had  for  some  years  re- 
tired from  public  life  ;  but  nature  appeared 
to  have  compensated  for  this  privation  by  a 
pre-eminent  extension  of  his  other  faculties. 
His  mechanical  inventions  have  been  long 
before  the  world,  and  entitle  him  to  rank 
with  the  ingenious  of  his  day ;  while  his 
character  as  an  ofiicer  and  a  man  gave  him 
a  claim  to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  society 
at  large." 

SCOTT,  Sir  Michael,  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher of  the  thirteenth  century,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  more  obtruse  branches  of 
learning  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of 
a  magician,  was  bom  on  or  about  the  year 
1214,  at  his  paternal  estate  of  Balwearie,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkcaldy,  Fife.  He  early 
addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  occult 
sciences,  and,  after  visiting  Oxford,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
resided  for  some  years,  being  styled  "Michael 
the  Mathematician,"  and  for  his  attainments 
in  theology  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  He  subsequently  repaired  to 
the  University  of  Padua,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  Toledo,  in  Spain.  While 
there  he  translated  into  Latin  from  the 
Arabic  the  history  of  animals,  by  the 
famous  physician,  Avicenna,  which  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor, 
Frederick  II.,  of  Germany,  who  invited 
him  to  his  Court,  and  appointed  him  Eoyal 
Astrologer.  At  that  monarch's  desire  he 
translated  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  an  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  one  Andrew,  a  Jew.  After 
quitting  Germany  he  proceeded  to  England, 
and  was  received  with  great  favour  by 
Edward  II.  He  returned  to  Scotland  some 
time  previous  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ointed  one 


knighted  ;  and,  in  1290,  ' 


appo 


of  the  Ambassadors  sent  to  Norway 
bring  over  the  infant  queen,  Margaret, 
styled  the  Maiden  of  Norway.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1292,  and  his  magical 
books  are  said  to  have  been  buried  with  him  in 
Melrose  Abbey.  Some  curious  traditionary 
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notices  o£  this  ' '  wizard  of  dreaded  fame  " 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  appended  to  ' '  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  His  own  pro- 
ductions are,  "  De  Procreatione,  et  Homi- 
nis  Phisionomia,"  also  printed  under  the 
title  of  "De  Secretis  Naturae;"  a  chemical 
tract  on  the  transmutation  of  metals  into 
gold,  styled  "  De  Natura  SoUs  et  Lunse  ; " 
and  "  Mensa  Philosophica, "  a  treatise  re- 
lating to  the  visionary  sciences  of  chiromancy 
and  astrology. 

,  SCOT,  Sir  John,  of  Scotstarvet,  was  the 
son  ot  Robert  Scot,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  in  1592.  He  was  appointed 
Director  of  Chancery  shortly  afterwards,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr  William  Scot.  In 
the  year  IGll  he  obtained  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Tarvet,  in  the  County  of  Fife,  and, 
imitating  the  example  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor, named  them  Scotstarret,  which 
afterwards  continued  to  be  the  designation 
of  his  family.  He  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  of  a  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council,  conferred  on  him  by  King  James 
VI.  in  1617.  Sir  John  was  appointed  an 
extraordinary  Lord  of  Session  on  the  14th 
January  1629,  in  place  of  the  Master  of 
Jedburgh,  deceased  ;  but  retained  the  oflBce 
for  a  short  time  only,  being  displaced  to 
make  room  for  Sir  John  Hamilton  in  No- 
vember 1630.  He  succeeded  Sir  Alexander 
Morrison,  of  Prestongrange,  as  an  Ordinary 
Lord,  on  28th  July  1632.  Sir  John  was  one 
of  four  Judges  ot  the  Court,  who,  in  1639, 
refused  to  take  the  King's  covenant  when 
tendered  by  the  Royal  Commissioner,  in  re- 
spect he  did  not  conceive  the  innovations 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  church 
since  1580  could  subsist  with  the  covenants 
then  subscribed,  of  which  the  present  was  a 
copy,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  clear  doubts  of  this  nature ; 
and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Estates  estabUshed  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  in  1640.  He  was,  on  the  30th  July 
1641,  ordered  to  attend  upon  the  Parliament 
then  sitting,  together  with  Lords  Craighall 
and  Durie,  and  was,  in  November  of  that 
year,  reappointed  a  Judge  ad  vitam  aut 
eulpam  by  the  King,  with  the  consent  of 
the  estates.  He  was  named  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exchequer,  1st  Feb- 
ruary 1645,  and  a  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  War  in  the  year  1648  and  1649,  and 
was  fined  £1500  sterling  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well in  1654.  At  the  Restoration,  however, 
he  was  not  thought  sufficiently  loyal.  His 
office  of  Director  of  Chancery  was  given  to 
Sir  William  Ker,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Lothian,  who,  being  a  dexterous  dancer, 
"  danced  him  out  of  his  office,"  and  Charles 
II.,  in  his  turn,  fined  him  £6000  Scots.  He 
died  in  1670,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
Sir  John  Scot  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  "Staggering  State  of  Scots  States- 
men," pubhshed  by  Ruddiman  in  1754.  He 
lias,  however,  other  and  more  powerful 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
than  the  production  of  that  severe  satire  on 
the  mutability  ot  human  affairs.    It  is  to 


him  we  owe  the  publication  ot  the  Delitice 
Poetarum  Scotorum,  xmdertaken  with  the 
assistance  ot  Arthur  Johnston,  and  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  which  he  took 
a  voyage  to  Holland,  and  disbursed  "  a 
hundred  double  pieces. "  In  this  work  are 
to  be  found,  as  was  natural  enough,  some 
poems  ot  his  own,  but  not  quite  deserving 
of  the  high  compliment  which  has  been  jiaid 
him  by  critics  on  their  account,  -viz.  :— 
"  That  he  shines  among  the  other  poets 
whose  works  .ire  contained  there  as  a  moon 
among  stars."  Sir  John  performed  a  still 
more  important  service  to  his  country.  A 
general  survey  of  Scotl.and  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Timothy  Pont  (the  son  of  Mr 
Robert  Pont,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session), 
under  the  auspices  of  Scotstarvet,  but  he 
unfortunately  died  before  it  was  completed. 
Sir  John  interfered,  however,  and  rescued 
his  pajjers  from  destruction,  and  urged  and 
excited  the  celebrated  Robert  Gordon  ot 
Straloch,  and  his  son  James  Gordon,  to 
complete  the  task  ;  and  their  joint  labours 
compose  the  Tlieatrum  Scotite  given  to  the 
world  by  John  Bleau,  in  the  sixth  volume 
ot  his  celebrated  atlas  published  in  1662, 
and  dedicated,  as  was  most  meet,  to  Sir 
John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet.  Sir  Johii  being 
anxious  that  the  maps  of  the  different 
countries  delineated  should  be  accompanied 
by  correct  topographical  descriptions, 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  that  these 
might  be  furnished  by  some  of  the  ministers 
in  every  Presbytery,  But  though  this  re- 
quest was  acceeded  to  as  reasonable  and 
proper,  yet  very  few  complied  with  the 
order,  and  the  descriptions  were  most  of 
them  furnished  by  Sir  John  and  his  friends. 
So  anxious  was  he  as  to  the  publication  of 
this  great  and  important  work,  that  he 
made  a  second  visit  to  HoUand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superintending  it ;  and,  according 
to  Bleau  the  publisher.  Sir  John  spent  whole 
days  in  his  house  at  Amsterdam  writing 
the  descriptions  of  the  counties  ot  Scotland 
from  memory.  Sir  John  Scot  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  ot  great  learning  and 
talent — a  statesman  far  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  he  seems  to  have  in- 
herited part  of  the  rare  intellect  which  dis- 
tinguished his  great  progenitor.  Sir  Michael 
Soot,  and  also  to  have  transmitted  a  por- 
tion of  his  genius  and  virtues  to  his  posterity, 
viz.,  the  Cannings  and  Bentincks  of  our 
own  day,  the  grandsons  of  General  Scot 
of  Balcomie,  whose  names  are  so  honourably 
connected  with  the  govermnent  of  our  great 
Indian  Empire. 

SCUTT,  The  Rev.  George,  minister  of 
the  parish  ot  Dairsie,  was  born  in  Berwick- 
shire in  1811,  and  died  at  Dairsie  Manse  in 
1862,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  more  than 
a  year,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  seldom 
prevented  him  from  attending  to  all  the 
duties  of  the  parish.  Mr  Scott  was  well 
known  in  Cupar  for  the  Last  twenty-seven 
years,  having  come  there  in  1833  as  Classical 
Master  in  the  Academy.  After  leaving  the 
Academy,  he  became  editor  of  the  Fifeshire 
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Journal^  which  he  left  in  1841  for  the  chap- 
lainship  of  Glasgow  Prison.  From  Glasgow 
he  was  removed  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Mariners'  Church,  in  Leitb,  ercctuil  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  from  whence 
he  was  translated  to  Dairsie.  Mr  Scott 
was  a  distinguished  scholar.  He  was  not 
only  an  excellent  Latin,  Greek,  and  Heb- 
rew scholar,  but  was  critically  acquainted 
with  French  and  ItaUan,  and  could  read 
and  translate  German  with  the  greatest 
reivdiness  and  ease.  He  was  deeply  versant 
also  with  the  science  of  theology.  He  was 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Christian  In 
structor,  when  under  the  editorship  of  Dr 
A.  Thomson,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  that  eminent  man  up  to  hi 
death.  We  know  that  he  wrote  for  other 
theological  works,  but  to  what  extent  we 
are  unable  to  say.  Mr  Scott  not  only  knew 
the  service  of  his  profession  as  a  clergyman, 
but  he  felt  it  in  all  its  fulness  and  practical 
value.  He  was  strictly  orthodox  in  his 
creed,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
exclusive  or  sectarian  bigotry.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  good  nature,  of  the  utmost 
evenness  of  temper ;  so  much  so  that  he 
was  never  heard  say  an  improper  or  unbe- 
coming word  of  any  one,  or  use  a  bitter  ex- 
pression even  in  cases  in  which  he  had  not 
been  very  handsomely  treated.  He  was 
really  and  essentially  a  good  man — his  only 
drawback  being  a  modesty  which  bordered 
on  bashfulness,  and  checked  everything  in 
the  shape  of  display.  We  have  often  been 
surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  he  composed  and  wrote.  On  Satur- 
day appUcation  would  be  made  to  him  to 
preach  for  a  clergyman  in  bad  health  in  an 
adjoining  parish.  He  had  preached  there 
so  often  before,  that  he  had  no  sermon  at 
hand  for  the  morrow,  so  he  would  begin  at 
five  o'clock  and  have  his  next  day's  work 
written  out  by  eleven.  So  excellent  was  his 
memory  that,  after  reading  one  of  his  own 
sermons  over  a  number  of  times,  he  would 
deliver  it  almost  without  a  reference  to  the 
manuscript.  Mr  Scott  left  a  widow  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband,  and  three  children  to  feel  the  want 
of  an  exemplary  and  indulgent  parent.  The 
Cupar  Presbytery,  in  Mr  Scott,  lost  one  of 
its  most  scholarly  and  attentive  members, 
and  one  who,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other, 
was  free  from  those  angularities  which  ren- 
der otBcial  intercourse  less  agreeable  than  it 
might  be. 

SCOTT,  The  Rev.  Hew,  minister  of 
Anstruther-Wester. — The  subject  of  this 
notice  was  born  at  Haddington  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  He  under- 
went the  usual  curriculum  of  educa- 
tion of  eight  years  to  fit  him  for 
a  parish  clergyman  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  his  early  studies  he  ex- 
hibited a  taste  for  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  especially  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal department.  Having  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  handwriting,  he 
took  i^leasure  in  diving  into  ancient  records 


— he  mastered  their  contents  with  great 
facility,  and  brought  from  theu:  recesses 
nuxny  interesting  circumstances  not  acces- 
sible to  common  readers,  and  even  to  anti- 
iiuarians  of  no  ordinary  research.  With  the 
view  of  extending  his  sphere  of  operation 
and  rendering  his  information  as  accurate 
as  possible,  he  personally  visited  nearly  800 
parishes  in  Scotland,  examined  the  Kirk- 
Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  Records, 
and  made  extracts.  This  was  the  true  way 
of  obtaining  accurate  information,  and  must 
enhance  its  value  in  any  shape  in  which  it 
may  be  promulgated.  It  was,  however, 
procured  by  means  of  great  industry  and 
perseverance— the  more  so  as  the  call  (jf 
duty  to  other  avocations  only  permitted  Mr 
Scott  to  devote  a  limited  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  work.  The  knowledge  thus  labori- 
ously collected,  it  is  understood,  is  now 
reduced  into  a  short  notice  of  every  cler^- 
man  holding  office  from  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  down  to  the  present  time,  accom- 
panied with  the  recital  of  incidental  circum- 
stances, calculated  to  add  interest  to  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  noiv  in  the  press, 
and  a  portion  of  it  may  be  expected  shortly 
to  appear.  It  will  supply  a  material  want 
now  felt  by  giving  the  succession  of 
the  incumbents  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  greatly  interest  those  whose 
ancestors  have  filled  office  in  the  church, 
especially  in  its  time  of  adversity.  Be- 
sides a  thirst  for  antiquities,  MJ  Scott 
has  relished,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  his 
calling,  and  had  a  desire  to  be  useful  in  it. 
He  accordingly,  m  the  course  of  his  pere- 
grinations, made  it  the  rule  always  to  do 
duty  when  asked  in  the  paiish  where  he 
happened  to  be,  and  in  this  way  he  has 
preached  in  upwards  of  three  hundred 
different  parishes,  embracing  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  in  Scotland 
(uot  leckooing  quoad  sacra  parishes  recently 
erected),  a  proportion,  it  is  believed,  greatly 
exceeding  that  in  which  any  minister,  either 
in  past  or  present  times,  has  officiated.  Mr 
Scott  was  Uceused  as  a  preacher  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Haddington,  and  after 
officiating  as  a  licentiate  for  several  years, 
he  obtained  ordination  in  the  year  1829, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  fill  a  situa- 
tion abroad  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ment ;  but  about  the  same  time  other  pro- 
spects opened  up  to  him,  and  he  remained 
in  this  country.  He  was  successively  assis- 
tant to  the  ministers  of  Garvald,  Ladyku-k, 
Cockpen,  and  Temple ;  and  on  quitting 
Cockpen,  the  heritors  and  parishioners,  to 
mark  their  sense  of  his  services,  presented 
with  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Bible,  gold 
watch  and  appendages.  In  1839  Mr  Scott 
was  presented  to  his  present  living  of  An- 
struther-Wester, the  duties  of  which  he  has 
since  discharged  with  exemplary  abihty 
and  assiduity,  being  rarely  absent  from 
his  own  pulpit,  a  regular  attender  at  Church 
Courts,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  his 
parish.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  in- 
bency  (nearly  twenty -seven  years),  there 
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has  been  only  two  Sundays  in  which  he  has 
not  been  employed  in  ministerial  duty,  and 
these  exceptions  were  once  owing  to  illness 
and  once  when  in  London.  Although  Mr 
Scott's  attention  to  parochial  duties  neces- 
sarily prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his 
antiquarian  researches  to  the  extent  he  did 
when  a  probationer,  he  has  nevertheless 
zealously  pursued  his  favourite  studies,  and 
any  little  absence  has  been  occupied  in 
obtaining  information.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  pubUcation  of  the  result  of  his 
labours  will  be  so  favoured  as  to  show  that 
they  are  not  unappreciated. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  of  Pitgormo  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  WUHam  Scott  of  Balnery. 
On  the  19th  November  1532  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Ordinary  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  room  of  his  father.  The  record 
of  his  admission  is  as  follows  : — "  The 
Clerk  Registrar  presented  a  letter  from  the 
King,  bearing  that  His  Grace  had  chosen 
Thomas  Scott,  of  Pitgormo,  ane  of  the  Lords 
in  place  of  umquhile  WilUam  Scott,  of  Bal- 
nery, Knicht,  lately  deceasit,  his  father,  and 
desiring  the  Lords  to  admit  him  yrto,  and 
take  his  aith  for  administration  of  justice. 
The  said  Lords,  at  the  King's  command, 
hes  admitted  the  said  Thomas  to  the  said 
Bession,  and  to  be  yr  colleague  in  that  behalf, 
quhilk  hes  sworn  in  there  presence  lately  to 
administer  justice  after  his  knowledge  and 
conscience,  and  to  keep  all  statutes  maed 
hereupon  of  before."  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  King  Jame-s  V.,  by  whom  he 
■was  appointed  Justice-Clerk  in  1535.  He 
died  in  1539,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, if  we  may  credit  the  following 
legend  related  by  John  Knox.  "  How 
terrible  a  vision  the  said  prince  saw  lying 
in  Linlithgow  that  night  that  Thomas 
Scott,  Justice-Clerk,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
men  of  good  credit  can  yet  report,  for, 
afraid  at  midnight  or  after,  he  called 
allowed  for  torches,  and  raised  all  that  lay 
beside  him  in  the  palace,  and  told  that 
Thomas  Scott  was  dead,  for  he  had  been  at 
him  with  a  company  of  devils,  and  had  said 
unto  him  these  words.  Woe,  woe  to  the  day 
that  ever  I  knew  thee  or  thy  service,  for 
serving  of  thee,  against  pod,  against  His 
servants,  and  against  justice,  I  am  adjudged 
to  endless  torment.  How  terrible  voices 
the  said  Thomas  Soott  pronounced  before 
his  death  men  of  all  estates  heard,  and 
some  that  yet  live  can  witness  his  voice  ever 
\fasjusto  dei  justifio  condemnatus  sum. 

SELKIRK  or  SELCRAIG,  Alexander, 
mariner,  Largo,  the  subject  of  Daniel 
TJefoe's  celebrated  novel,  "Robinson 
Crusoe. "  ' '  Robinson  Criisoe"is  athoroughly 
British  romance.  The  very  problem  of  the 
book — that  of  a  human  being  thrown  entirely 
on  his  own  resources— is  one  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  Scotchman,  and 
it  la  wrought  out  with  equal  significance. 
Solitude  has  been  made  the  basis  of  novels 
lied  memoirs  in  many  notable  instances  ; 
but  how  difltrentthe  treatment  from  that  of 
Defoe?      Poets,    the    most    eloquent    of 


modem  times,  have  sung  the  praises  of  soli- 
tude— Byron,  Foscolo,  and  Chateaubriand 
have  set  it  forth  as  the  sphere  of  imagina- 
tive pleasure  ;  Zimmerman  has  dilated  on 
its  claims  ;  St  Pierre  and  Humboldt  have 
indicated  how  much  it  enhances  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nature.  But  in  these  and  several 
instances  the  idiosyncractf  of  the  writers, 
and  not  human  nature  in  general,  is  alive  to 
the  experiment.  Defoe  gives  a  practical 
solution  to  the  idea.  He  describes  the 
physical  resources  available  to  a  patient  and 
active  hermit.  He  Vrings  man  into  direct 
contact  with  nature,  and  shows  how  he,  by 
his  single  arm,  thought,  and  wUl,  can  sub- 
due her  to  his  use.  He  places  a  human 
soul  alone  mth  God  and  the  universe,  and 
records  its  .solitary  struggles,  its  remorse, 
its  yearnings  for  companionship,  its  thirst 
for  truth,  and  its  resignation  to  its  Creator. 
Robinson  is  no  poet,  mystic,  or  man  of 
science,  but  a  Scotchman  of  average  mind 
and  ordinary  education  ;  and  on  his  desert 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  he  never  losses 
his  nationahty.  Fertile  in  expedients,  prone 
to  domesticity,  fond  of  ramble,  mindful  of 
the  Sabbath,  provident,  self-reUant,  sus- 
tained by  his  Bible  and  his  gun — he  is  a 
philosopher  by  nature, — a  utilitarian  by  in- 
stinct, accustomed  to  introspection,  serious 
in  his  views.  Against  the  blank  of  soHtude 
his  figure,  clad  in  goat  skins,  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  as  the  moral  idea  and  exemplar 
of  his  nation  and  of  his  class.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  water  of  Kiel  is  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Lower  Largo,  noted  as  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  Selkirk.  This  extraor- 
dinary man  was  born  in  this  village  in  the 
year  1676.  He  was  the  son  of  a  thriving 
country  shoemaker,  named  John  Selkirk,  or 
Selcraig.  Though  he  displayed  some  apti- 
tude at  school,  especially  in  learning  navi- 
gation, yet  he  was  a  restless  youth,  of  a 
somewhat  irritable  temper,  and  often  en- 
gaged in  frolics  and  mischief.  His  father 
was  one  of  those  strict  disciplinarians  who 
formerly  abounded  in  Scotland,  whose 
severity  in  punishing  trivial  faults,  and 
want  of  liberal  feeling  in  restraining_  even 
from  innocent  indulgences,  produced  in  his 
son  very  different  effects  from  what  he  ex- 
pected. Alexander  Selkirk  was  a  favourite 
with  his  mother,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
seventh  son  born  without  the  intervention  of 
a  daughter.  The  boy's  own  wish  was  to  go 
to  sea,  iu  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
mother,  while  his  father's  desire  was  to 
keep  hira  at  home  as  an  assistant  in  his  own 
trade.  One  day  he  couunitted  an  assault 
on  his  brother  Andrew,  for  which  he  was 
brought  before  the  kirk-session  of  his  native 
parish,  and  the  following  extracts  from  the 
session  books  are  curious,  as  giving  the 
particulars  of  the  quarrel,  and  also  showing 
the  pertinacity  with  which  kirk-sessions  in 
those  days  followed  up  any  subject  they  had 
once  taken  in  hand :— "  1701,  Nov.  25.  The 
session  mett.  John  Selcraig,  elder,  com- 
peared, and  being  examined  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  tumult  that  was  in  his  house, 
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he  said  he  knew  not,  but  that  Andrew  Sel 
craig  having  brought  in  a  canful  of  salt 
water,  of  which  his  brother  Alexander  did 
take_  a  drink  by  mistake,  and  he  laughing 
at  him  for  it,  his  brother  Alexander  came 
and  beat  him ;  upon  which  he  ran  out  of 
the  house  and  called  his  brother  John. 
John  Seloraig,  elder,  being  again  questioned 
what  made  him  to  sit  on  the  floor  with  his 
back  to  the  door  ?  said  it  was  to  keep  il 
his  son  Alexander,  who  was  seeking  to  go 
up  to  get  his  pistole,  and  being  inquired 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  he  said  he 
could  not  tell.  Alexander  Selcraig  com- 
peared not,  because  he  waa  at  Coup.ar. 
John  Selcraig,  younger,  being  questioned 
concerning  the  foregoing  tumult,  declared, 
that  he  being  called  by  his  brother  Andrew, 
came  into  Us  father's  house,  and  when  he 
entered  his  mother  went  out,  and  he  seeing 
his  father  sitting  on  the  floor  with  his  back 
at  the  door,  was  much  troubled,  and  offered 
to  help  him  up  and  to  bring  him  to  the  fire, 
at  which  time  he  did  see  his  brother  Alex- 
ander in  the  other  end  of  the  house  casting 
off  his  coat  and  coming  towards  him ; 
whereupon  his  father  did  get  betwixt  them, 
but  he  knew  not  what  he  did  otherways, 
his  head  being  borne  down  by  liis  brother 
Alexander,  but  being  Uberated  by  bis  wife, 
did  make  his  escape.  Margaret  Bell,  wife 
of  John  Selcraig  the  preceding  witness,  de- 
clared, that  Andrew  Selcraig  came  running 
for  her  husband  John,  and  desired  him  to 
go  to  his  father's  house  ;  which  he  doing, 
the  said  Margaret  did  follow  her  husband, 
and  coming  into  the  house  she  found  Alex- 
ander Selcraig  gripping  both  his  father  and 
her  husband,  and  she  labouring  to  loose 
Alexander's  hands  from  her  husband's  head 
and  breast,  her  husband  fled  out  of  doors, 
and  she  followed  him,  and  called  back  again, 
'  You  falseloun,  will  you  murder  your  father 
and  my  husband  both  ? '  November  29. 
Alexander  Selcraig  compeared,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  having  taken  a  drink  of  salt 
water  out  of  the  cann,  his  younger  brother 
Andrew  laughing  at  him,  he  did  beat  him 
twice  with  a  staffe.  He  confessed  also  that 
he  had  spoken  very  ill  words  concerning 
his  brothers,  and  particularly  he  challenged 
his  eldest  brother  John  to  a  combate,  as  he 
called  it,  of  dry  neiffells,  which  afterwards 
he  did  refuse  and  regret ;  moreover,  he  said 
several  other  things— whereupon  the  session 
appointed  him  to  compear  before  the  pulpit 
against  to-morrow,  and  to  be  rebuked  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation  for  his  scandalous 
carriage.  November  30.  Alexander  Sel- 
craig, according  to  the  session's  appoint- 
ment, compeared  before  the  pulpit,  and 
made  acknowledgment  of  his  sin  in  dis- 
agreeing with  his  brothers,  and  was  rebuked 
in  the  face  of  the  congregation  for  it ;  he 
promised  amendment  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  and  so  was  dismissed,"  After  this, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Alexander  Selkirk 
kept  bis  promise,  and  became  quite  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  man.  Indeed,  his  appearing 
before  the  congregation  at  aU,  which  in  our 


day  seems  so  strange  for  such  an  offence, 
and  his  submitting  to  be  pubhcly  rebuked, 
when  he  might  have  declined  to  attend,  or 
have  left  the  place  for  a  time,  imphed,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  misconduct,  and  had 
resolved,  not  trusting  in  his  own  strength, 
but  in  the  strength  of  a  higher  Power,  to 
lead  a  new  hfe.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  after  mature  consideration,  he  thought 
the  best  course  he  could  take  was  to  go  to 
eea,  which  he  did ;  and  after  some  years' 
service  he,  in  1703,  became  sailing  master 
of  the  ship  Cinque  Ports,  bound  for  the 
South  Sea ;  and  was  put  ashore  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
by  the  brutal  commander.  Here,  then, 
was  a  single  human  being  left  to  pro- 
vide for  his  subsistence  upon  an  unin- 
habited and  uncultivated  isle,  far  from 
all  the  haunts  of  his  kind,  and  with  but 
slender  hopes  of  ever  .again  mingling  with 
his  fellow-creatures.  Vigorous  as  the  mind  of 
Selkirk  appears  to  have  been,  it  sank  for 
some  days  under  the  horrors  uf  his  situa- 
tion ;  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  sit  on 
his  chest,  and  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the 
receding  ship,  vainly  hoping  for  its  return. 
On  partly  recovering  his  equanimity,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  consider  the  means  of 
prolonging  his  existence.  The  stores  which 
had  been  put  ashore  consisted,  beside  his 
clothing  and  bedding,  of  a  firelock,  a  pound 
of  gunpowder,  a  quantity  of  bullets,  a  flint 
and  steel  (for  there  were  no  lucifer  matches 
in  those  days  nor  for  long  after),  a  few 
pounds  of  tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a 
kettle,  a  flip-can,  a  Bible,  some  books  of 
devotion,  and  one  or  two  on  navigation,  and 
his  mathematical  instruments.  The  island 
he  knew  contained  wild  goats  ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  passing 
sail,  he  preferred  for  a  long  time  feeding 
upon  shell-Csh  and  seals,  which  he  found 
upon  the  shore.  The  island,  which  is 
rugged  and  picturesque,  but  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  clothed  to  the 
tops  of  the  hiUs  with  wood,  was  now  in  all 
the  bloom  and  freshness  of  spring ;  but  upon 
our  dejected  islander  its  charms  were  spent 
in  vain.  He  could  only  wander  along  the 
beach  pining  for  the  approach  of  some 
friendly  vessel,  which  might  restore  him 
under  however  unpleasant  circumstances  to 
the  company  and  converse  of  human  beings. 
At  length  the  necessity  of  providing  a, 
shelter  from  the  weather  suppHed  him  with 
an  occupation  that  served  in  some  measure 
to  divert  his  thoughts.  He  built  himself 
two  huts  with  the  wood  of  the  pimento  tree, 
and  thatched  them  with  the  long  grass 
which  grows  upon  the  island.  One  was  to 
serve  him  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  as  a  bed- 
room. But  yet  every  day,  for  the  first 
eighteen  months,  he  spent  more  or  less  time 
on  the  beach  watching  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sail  upon  the  horizon.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  partly  through  habit,  and 
partly  through  the  influence  of  religion, 
which  here  awakened  in  full  force  upon 
his  mind,  he  became  reconciled  to  hia 
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Bituation  and  circumstances.  Every  morn- 
ing, after  rising,  he  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  sang  a  psalm,  and  prayed  to 
Almighty  God  ;  speaking  aloud,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  use  of  his  voice.  He  after- 
wards remarked,  that  during  his  residence 
on  the  island  he  was  a  better  Christian  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  or  would  probably 
be  a^ain.  He  at  first  lived  much  upon 
turtles,  which  abounded  upon  the  shores, 
but  afterwards  found  himself  able  to  run 
down  the  wild  goats,  whose  flesh  he  either 
roasted  or  stewed,  and  of  which  he  kept  a 
small  stock,  tamed,  around  his  dwelling,  to 
be  used  in  the  event  of  his  being  disabled 
by  sickness.  As  a  substitute  for  bread  he 
had  turnips,  parsnips,  and  the  cabbage 
palm-tree,  all  of  excellent  quality,  and  also 
raddishes  and  water-cresses.  Every  physi- 
cal want  being  thus  gratified,  and  his  mind 
soothed  by  devotional  feelings,  he  at  length 
began  positively  to  enjoy  his  existence, 
often  lying  for  hours  musing  on  his  beloved 
Sophia,  in  the  dehcious  bowers  which  he 
had  formed  for  himself,  abandoned  to  the 
most  pleasing  sensations.  Selkirk  was 
careful  during  his  stay  on  the  island  to 
measure  the  lapse  of  time,  and  distinguish 
Sunday  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
He  several  times  saw  vessels  passing  the 
island,  but  only  two  cast  anchor  beside  it. 
Afraid  of  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
would  have  consigned  him  to  hopeless  cap- 
tivity, he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
these  strangers  were  so  or  not  before  making 
himself  known.  In  both  cases  he  found 
them  enemies  ;  and  on  one  of  the  occasions, 
having  approached  too  near,  he  was  ob- 
served and  chased,  and  only  escaped  by 
running  up  and  taking  refuge  in  a  tree.  At 
length,  on  the  last  day  of  January  1709, 
four  years  and  four  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  soUtary  life,  he  had  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  observing  two 
British  vessels  a|)proach,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  touching  at  the  island.  The 
night  having  fallen  before  they  came  near, 
he  kindled  a  large  fire  on  the  beach,  to 
inform  the  strangers  that  a  fellow  creature 
was  there.  During  the  night,  hope  having 
banished  all  desire  of  sleep,  he  employed 
himself  in  killing  goats,  and  prepai'ing  a 
feast  of  fresh  meat  for  those  whom  he 
expected  to  be  his  deUverers.  In  the 
morning  he  found  that  the  vessels  had 
removed  to  a  greater  distance ;  but,  ere 
long,  a  boat  left  the  side  of  one  of  them, 
and  approached  the  shore.  Selkirk  ran 
joyfully  to  meet  his  countrymen,  waving  a 
linen  rag  to  attract  their  attention ;  and 
having  pointed  out  to  them  a  proper  land- 
ing-place, soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
clasping  them  in  his  arras.  Joy  at  first 
deprived  him  of  that  imperfect  power  of 
utterance  which  soUtude  had  left  to  him, 
and  the  strangers  were  so  surprised  by  his 
rude  habiliments,  his  long  beard,  and 
savage  appearance,  as  to  be  much  in  the 
same  condition.  But  in  a  little  time  they 
were  mutually  able  to  make  explanations, 


when  it  appeared  that  the  two  vessels, 
called  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  formed  a 
privateering  expedition  xmder  the  command 
of  Captain  Woodes  Roger.  He  was  then 
brought  on  board  the  Duke,  with  his  prin- 
cipal effects,  and  was  engaged  as  a  mate. 
A  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  island, 
Selkirk  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
prize  which  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer, 
and  in  this  situation  he  conducted  himself 
with  a  degree  of  \ngour  and  prudence  that 
reflects  credit  on  his  character.  The  busi- 
ness in  which  Alexander  Selkirk  was 
engaged  was  certainly  one  by  no  means 
calculated  to  give  play  to  the  more  amiable 
quaUties  of  human  nature  ;  but  ever  in  the 
captures  and  expeditions  which  for  months 
formed  hia  chief  employment,  our  hero 
seems  to  have  mingled  humanity  in  as  high 
a  proportion  as  possible  with  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year,  viz.,  1710,  the  vessels  began 
their  voyage  across  the  Pacific,  with  the 
design  of  returning  to  England  by  the 
East  Indies,  and  in  this  part  of  the  enter- 
prise Selkirk  acted  as  sailing  master ;  and 
by  his  steadiness  of  conduct,  becoming 
manners,  and  religious  turn  of  mind, 
proved  himself  an  acquisition  to  Captain 
Woodes  Roger,  and  was  accorilingly  much 
valued  by  him  and  his  officers.  The  ships 
did  not  reach  Britain,  however,  till  October 
1711,  when  Selkirk  had  been  absent  for 
eight  years  from  his  native  country,  and  his 
share  of  prize  money  seems  then  to  have 
amounted  to  about  £800.  In  tlie  spring  of 
1712  Selkirk  returned  on  a  Sunday  forenoon 
to  Lower  Largo,  and  finding  tb.at  his  friends 
were  at  church,  went  thither,  and  for  some 
time  sat  eyeing  them  without  being  recog- 
nised, a  suit  of  elegant  gold  laced  clothes 
perhaps  helping  to  preserve  his  incognito. 
At  length  his  mother,  after  gazing  on  him 
for  some  time,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
flew  to  his  arms.  For  some  days  he  felt 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  friends,  but  in 
time  began  to  pine  for  other  scenes,  his 
mind  still  reverting  with  regret  to  his  lost 
solitude  in  his  romantic  island  home.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  that  his  long  absence 
from  society  had  in  some  measure  now 
unfitted  hun  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He 
tried  solitary  fishing  in  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Largo,  celebrated  in  song— built  a  bower 
hke  that  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  garden 
behind  his  brother's  house,  and  wandered 
for  days  in  the  picturesque  solitude  of 
KeU's  Den,  beneath  the  brow  of  Largo 
Law.  But  nothing  could  compensate  for 
the  meditative  life  which  he  had  lost. 
In  171 7  he  once  more  went  to  sea.  Nothing 
elss  is  known  for  certain  respecting  him, 
except  that  he  died  in  the  situation  of  lieu- 
tenant on  board  the  ship  Weymouth,  in  the 
year  1723,  leaving  Sophia  Bruce  his  widow, 
who  afterwards  realized  his  patrimony  at 
Largo,  consisting  of  a  house  and  garden. 
The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  well 
authenticated,  and  remains  in  much  the 
same  primitive  condition  in  its  form  as  when 
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built.  The  firelock,  his  clothes  chest,  and 
drinking  cup  used  on  the  island,  were 
brought  home  by  him  to  his  native  village, 
and  all  of  which  the  writer  has  seen  and 
handled ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
firelock,  now  at  Lathallan  House,  the  seat 
of  Mr  Lumsdaine,  near  Colinsburgh,  the 
rest  remain  in  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom.  The  house,  nominally  at  least,  is,  or 
lately  was,  the  property  of  Mrs  Gillies,  .a  poor 
widow,  and  was  tenanted  by  her  ;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Selkirk,  grand-nephew 
of  Alex.  Selkirk,  and  was  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age  at  her  death,  and  had  been  the 
mother  of  a  large  family,  nine  of  whom  pre- 
ceded her  to  their  long  home.  Widow  Gillies 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  to  which 
Selkirk  belonged,  and  her  circumstances 
were  such  that  she  was  dependant  on  the 
benevolence  of  those  who  visited  herinterest- 
ing  cottage,  and  the  relics  of  her  far-famed 
predecessor.  Visitors,  it  must  be  admitted, 
were  not  few;  some  of  them  persons  of 
distinction ;  amoEg  them  not  the  least 
memorable  was  the  master  spirit  of  the 
north.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  publisher, 
Mr  Constable,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  notices  recorded  respecting 
Selkirk  in  the  parish  registers,  re-bounJ 
them  handsomely  at  his  own  expense  ;  the 
upper  side  of  each  volume  being  inscribed  : 
— "Re-bound  for  preservation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Archibald  Constable  of  Balniel, 
1820."  The  drinking  cup,  formed  of  a 
small  cocoa-nut  shell,  having  been  the  work 
of  AJexander  Selkirk,  is  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  deep  by  two  and  a-half  inches 
diameter.  Mrs  Gillies  states  it  had  formerly 
a  silver  foot  and  stem,  but  that  her  father 
had  dispnsed  of  it.  Wanting  that  append' 
age.  Sir  Walter  and  Mr  Constable  took  it 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  present  foot  and 
stem  of  rosewood,  nearly  three  inches  high, 
was  added,  making  the  whole  about  half  i 
foot  in  height.  They  also  added  the  silver 
band  or  fillet  that  encircles  the  outside  of 
the  cup,  bearing  this  inscription  : — "The 
cup  of  Alex.  Selkirk,  whilst  in  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, 1704-9."  The  clothes  chest,  desig- 
nated by  the  family  in  Mrs  Gillies'  youth, 
"  the  cedar  kist,"  from  the  top  or  Ud  being 
made  of  cedar  wood,  is  two  feet  deep, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  Ic 
At  one  end  is  a  small  drawer  or  *'  lock 
with  a  rudely  ornamented  Ud .  The  asp  of  the 
lock  was  a  coarse  sort  of  fastening,  now 
less.  Upon  the  top  of  the  slightly  rounded 
lid  are  the  letters  A.  S. ,  and  the  figures 
denoting  the  number  of  the  chests  on  board 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers'  ship  at  the  time 
was  homeward  bound  ;  also  four  angular 
marks,  equi-distant,  all  scratched  with  i 
sh.arp  instrument.  The  contents  of  the 
chest,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  few — the 
drinking  cup,  a  copy  of  Defoe's  novel  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  rusted  key,  long 
since  past  use,  are  all  it  now  contains.  In 
conclusion  the  writer  thinks  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add  the  following  letter  in 
reference  to  the  descend.-mts  of  Alexander 


Selkirk,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Fi/b 
Herald,  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  that  newspaper: — "In  the 
summer  of  1856,  there  arrived  at  Largo  two 
strangers,  ladies,  one  of  whom  gave  her 

name  as  Mrs   W from   Yorkshire, 

intimated  that  the  object  of  her  visit  was  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  descendants 
of  the  family  of  Alexander  Selkirk.  They 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  where 
Alexander  Selkirk  was  bom,  and  which  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  descend- 
.-ints  of  the  family.     The  story  told  by  Mrs 

W ,  who  seemed  to  be  the  principal 

actor  in  the  affair,  was  as  follows  : — A  con- 
siderable time  previous  to  her  visit,  she  had 
seen  an  advertisement  in  the  public  papers 
wanting  heirs  to  a  large  amount  of  property 
then  lying  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
had  been  left  last  century  by  a  natural  son 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  had  died  in  India. 
This  son  had  bequeathed  by  will  his  whole 
estate  to  the  descendants  of  his  father's 

brothers.     Mrs  W stated  that  she 

had  traced  her  pedigree,  and  found  that  she 
was  descended  from  one  of  those  brothers. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Lithgow,  which  was 
the  same  iu  England  as  Selkirk  in  Scotland, 
and  she  had  already  put  in  her  claim  and 
spent  £100  m  various  ways  with  the  view  of 
substantiating  her  title  to  said  property. 
She  had  come  to  Largo  on  purpose  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  Sel- 

kirks  were  still  there  ;   and  Mrs  W 

expressed  herself  highly  gratified  that  she 
had  found  others  who  had  an  equal  if  not 
greater  right  to  the  vast  amount  of  property 
unclaimed.  She  searched  the  parish  records, 
and  called  upon  the  parish  clergyman  telling 
him  the  same  story  as  she  had  told  to  others. 
After  a  short  sojourn  among  the  good  folks 
of  Largo,  exciting  hopes  and  raising  golden 
visions  in  the  midst  of  the  parties  interested, 

Mrs  W took  her  departure,  leaving 

her  address,  promising  that  her  friends  would 
hear  very  soon  from  her.  The  lady  seemed 
in  real  earnest  about  the  mission  in  wliich 
she  was  engaged.  Weeks  and  months 
passed  away,  but  no  communication  was 

received  from  Mrs  W .     At  last  one 

of  the  parties  interested  WTote  to  her,  and 
in  return  received  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  inclosing  a  transcript  of 
the  advertisement  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  :— 7th  February  1857.— Sir,— In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  January, 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  money  was  left  by  a 
relative  of  mine.  Hector  Lithgow,  and  when 
in  Largo  I  was  wishful  to  know  if  at  any 
time  any  of  the  Selkirks  married  Lithgow, 
but  I  did  not  trace  it.  I  have  sent  you  a 
copy  of  the  advertisement,  which  you  can 
return.  I  am  in  want  of  a  few  registers, 
and  if  you  could  be  of  any  service  to  me,  I 
should  be  glad  to  recompense  you  for  your 
trouble.  Hector's  mother's  name  was  Pope, 
and  one  of  the  Carmiohaels  of  Upper  Largo 
married  a  Miss  Pope,  a  relative  of  his 
mother  ;  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
Mr  Carmichael,  a  writer  In  Dundee,  who 
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has  been  married  twice  to  a  relative  ot  the 
Pope's  and  he  has  some  of  the  money.  The 
will  mentions  a  little  left  to  a  John  Barclay 
of  East  Wemyss  in  Fifeshire,  and  several 
others.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
soon.  I  am,  yours,  &c."  The  advertise- 
ment referred  to  is  as  follows  : — "  Next  of 
kin  to  Hector  Lithgow,  formerly  commissary 
of  Ordonance  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies,  on  the  Bengal  estabUsh- 
ment,  his  last  will,  dated  Calcutta,  23d  of 
June  1784,  after  giving  certain  legacies,  be- 
queathed the  residue  of  his  property  to  his 
sons  John  and  Hugh  Lithgow,  then  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  testator  died  at  Cunar  in 
India  about  the  year  1784,  and  two  of  the 
executors  in  India  obtained  probate  of  the 
said  will  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
at  Fort  WiUiam  in  Bengal.  Now,  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  if  the  party  interested  in 
said  estate  wiU  apply  to  Dr  Walter  Ross, 
manor  of  Calcutta,  or  iVIessrs  Paxton,  Cocke- 
reU,  TraU,  &  Co.,  PaUmaU,  London,  they 
will  hear  something  to  their  advantage.  The 
testator  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Caithness,  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland. " 

SHARP,  jAiras,  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  the  tragical  victim  of  religious 
fury  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  was  the  son  of 
William  Sharp,  SherifF-Clerk  of  the  shire  of 
Banff,  and  of  Isabella  LesHe,  daughter  of 
Leslie  of  Kininvey.  He  was  born  in  Banff 
Castle  in  the  month  of  May  1613.  His 
parents  were  industrious  and  respectable ; 
his  father  following  his  profession  with 
diUgence  and  fidehty,  and  his  mother, 
though  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  assisting 
his  means,  by  setting  up  a  respectable 
brewery  at  Dun,  which  she  conducted 
creditably  and  profitably  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  The  subject  of  this  memou-  having 
given  early  jiroofs  of  a  masterly  genius,  he 
was,  probably  with  a  view  to  the  Cliurch, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  whose  kind  friendship  the  family  had 
long  enjoyed,  sent  to  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  The  learned  men  of  this  semi- 
nary having  no  favour  for  the  Scots  League 
and  Covenant  made  in  1638,  suffered  many 
insults  and  indignities.  Among  these  was 
Mr  Sharp,  and  on  that  account  he  took  a 
journey  into  England,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  visited  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  was  in  a  fair  way 
ot  obtaining  preferment  from  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  he  had  happily  con- 
tracted with  Doctors  Sanderson,  Hammond 
Taylor,  and  many  other  of  the  most  eminent 
English  divines.  But  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  on  account  of  the  disputes 
between  King  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament 
and  the  civil  war  which  followed,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health. 
Happening  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  fall 
into  company  with  the  generous  Lord  Oxen- 
ford,  that  nobleman  was  so  pleased  with  his 
amiable  manners  and  learned  conversation 
that  he  carried  him  to  his  own  mansion 
house  and  entertained  him  for  a  considerable 


time.  Here  he  became  known  to  several  of 
the  Scottish  nobility,  and  particularly  to 
John  Leslie,  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  patronised 
him  on  account  of  merits  and  acquirements, 
and  procured  him  a  Professorship  in  St 
Andrews.  With  his  brethren  in  the  Uni- 
versity Sharp  stood  on  high  ground,  and  at 
the  request  of  James  Bruce,  minister  of 
Kingsbarns,  he  was  by  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford presented  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Crail.  On  hii  appointment  to  this  charge 
Mr  Sharp  acquitted  himself  of  his  ministry 
in  the  most  exemplary  and  acceptable 
manner.  He  also  began  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  favour  of  law  and  good  government 
tjy  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  revive 
the  fainting  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  keeping 
up  a  correspondence  with  Charles,  his 
exiled  Prince.  His  rapidly  increasing 
popularity  in  a  short  time  procured  him  a 
call  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  his  translation  was  refused  both 
by  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  and 
Synod  of  Fife.  It  was  afterwards  ordered, 
however,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, but  the  invasion  of  an  EugUsh  army 
under  Oliver  Cromwell  prevented  its  being 
carried  out.  About  this  time,  and  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  Covenant- 
ing Presbyterians  in  Scotland  spUt  into  two 
parties.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  in  each 
raged  with  great  violence.  The  Privy 
Council  estabhshed  in  the  country  could  not 
restrain  it,  and  therefore  they  referred  the 
matter  to  Cromwell  himself,  then  Lord 
Protector.  These  parties  into  which  the 
kirk  was  divided  were  called  public  Resolu- 
tioners,  to  which  party  Sharp  belonged  ;  and 
Protestors  or  Remonstrators,  which  was 
headed  by  Mr  Guthrie,  a  famous  Presby- 
terian. Cromwell  having  appointed  aday  for 
hearing  the  two  agents  at  London,  Sharp 
and  Guthrie  repaired  thither.  Mr  Guthrie 
spoke  first ;  but  his  speech  was  considered 
so  tedious  that  when  he  ended  the  Protector 
told  Mr  Sharp  he  would  hear  him  another 
time  for  other  business  was  approaching. 
But  Mr  Sharp  begged  his  lordship  to  hear 
him  then — promising  to  be  very  short. 
Permitted  thus  to  speak,  he  in  a  very  few 
well  ordered  words  urged  his  cause  so  well 
as  to  incUne  Oliver  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour  of  Sharp  and  the  Resolutioners, 
upon  which  the  Lord  Protector,  with  much 
pleasantry,  remarked  to  the  bystanders — 
"  That  gentleman,  after  the  Scotch  fashion, 
ought  to  be  styled  Sharp  of  that  Ilk."  Mr 
Sharp  having  succeeded  in  this  important 
affair  returned  to  the  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  duties  at  Crail,  where  his  hand- 
writing is  still  shown  in  the  Records  of  the 
Kirk-Session.  His  conduct  at  London 
before  CromweU  highly  enhanced  the 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  piety,  and  was 
not  improbably  the  frundation  upon  which 
his  future  greatness  was  built.  In  the 
troubles  which  so  shortly  followed.  Sharp, 
along  with  several  other  ministers  and  some 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  was 
surprised  at  Ehe  in  Fife  by  a  party  of  the 
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English,  and  sent  up  a  prisoner  to  London, 
but  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  After  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and  when  the  English 
General,  Monk,  advanced  to  Loudon,  Mr 
Sharp  was  sent  to  attend  him,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  unhappy  state  of  aflaars  in 
Scotland,  and  to  remind  him  of  what  was 
necessary — iu  short,  to  use  his  best  endea- 
vours to  secure  the  freedom  and  privileges 
of  their  established  judicatories,  and  to 
represent  the  sinfulness  and  ofiensiveness  of 
the  late  toleration,  by  which  a  door  was 
opened  to  many  gross  errors  and  practices 
in  the  church.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and 
Mr  Sharpe  had  a  meeting  with  ten  of  the 
chief  Presbyterian  ministers  in  London, 
who  all  agreed  uponthe  neces.sity  of  bringing 
in  King  Charles  IT.  upon  Covenant  terms. 
At  the  earnest  desire  of  General  Monk  and 
he  leading  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  he 
was  sent  over  to  King  Charles  at  Breda  to 
solicit  him  to  acknowledge  the  sober  party. 
He  returned  to  London  on  the  2Gth  May, 
and  acquainted  his  friends  "  that  he  f< 
the  King  very  affectionate  to  Scotland,  and 
resolved  not  to  wrong  the  settled  govern 
ment  of  their  church ;  but  he  apprehended 
they  were  mistaken  who  went  about  to 
settle  the  Presbyterian  Government, 
Sharp's  best  endeavours  were  not  wanting 
to  promote  the  Presbyterian  interest  ac- 
cording to  the  Covenant,  but  finding  that 
cause  unsupported  and  wholly  given  up 
and  lost,  and  the  gale  of  popular  favour 
blowing  strongly  for  the  Prelatic  Party. 
Finding  also  that  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
which  sat  down  at  this  time,  had  resolved 
to  establish  Prelacy,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  and  that  such  emi- 
nent men  as  Padrfoul,  Hamilton,  and  the 
saintly  Leighton  had  given  in  their  adher- 
ence to  the  proposed  new  order  of  things, 
and  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  Sees  of 
Glasgow,  Galloway,  and  Dunblane — con- 
sidering also  that  the  Kin^  would  establish 
Episcopacy  whether  he  (Sharpe)  would  or 
not— and  that  by  accepting  of  office  he 
would  keep  it  out  of  more  violent  hands, 
and  might  be  able  so  to  moderate  and  con- 
ciliate matters  that  good  men  might  be 
saved  from  a  storm  that  otherwise  could  not 
fail  to  break  upon  them.  For  these  reasons 
he  resolved  at  last  to  yield  to  a  Liturgy  and 
a  moderate  Episcopacy,  and  to  accept,  if 
offered  him,  of  the  Primacy  of  Scotland. 
When  Prelacy  was  established  by  royal 
proclamation  in  August  1661,  Sharpe  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  St  Andrews,  and  was  called  up  to 
London,  along  with  Bishops  Fairfoul  of 
Glasgow,  Hamilton  of  Galloway,  and 
Leighton  of  Dunblane,  to  receive  Episcopal 
ordination.  All  four  were  on  the  16th 
day  of  December  1661,  in  presence 
of  a  great  concourse  of  Scottish  and  English 
nobility,  in  the  Chapel  of  Westminster, 
ordained  preacliing  deacons,  then  Presby- 
ters, and  at  last  were  consecrated  Bishops. 
In  the  month  of  April  following  they  re- 
turned in  great  state  to  Scotland,  where  in 
No.  LI. 


the  month  of  May  they  proceeded  to  con- 
secrate their  ten  brethren,  the  Parliament 
having  delayed  to  sit  till  they  should  be 
really  to  take  theur  seats.  A  few  of  the 
more  rigid  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, sullen  and  enthusiastic  men,  who  were 
resolved  never  to  conform,  took  up  a  bitter 
hatred  and  malice  against  Sharpe,  which,  it 
came  to  appear,  nothing  but  his  blood  could 
satisfy  and  appease.  In  1608  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  on  his  Ufe  was  made  by  James 
Mitchel,  a  field  or  conventicle  preacher.  As 
he  was  going  into  his  coach  in  day  light, 
he  was  fired  at  with  a  pistol  loaded  with  a 
brace  of  buUets  ;  but  his  life  was  saved  by 
Honeyman,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who,  lifting 
up  his  hand  to  step  into  the  coach  after  him 
at  the  time,  received  the  shot  in  his  wrist. 
Mitchel  was  executed  for  his  criminal  attack 
some  years  afterwards.  We  now  approach 
the  violent  end  of  the  Archbishop.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  excess  of  iniquity  which 
prevailed  at  this  period,  for,  in  the  whole 
course  of  national  discord  which  preceded, 
an  action  of  poUtical  assassination  without 
the  colour  of  any  human  law,  does  not  stand 
on  record.  A  few  of  the  more  bloody- 
minded  and  uncompromising  Presbyterians, 
wandering  on  Magus  Muir,  near  St  And- 
rews, on  the  3d  of  May  1679,  in  search  of 
the  Sheriff  of  Fife,  whose  activity  as  a 
friend  of  the  Archbishop  had  roused  them 
to  violent  intentions,  fell  in  with  the  Pre- 
late. Their  evil  passions  dictating  to  them 
that  they  had  what  they  termed  a  call  from 
God  to  put  him  to  death,  they  followed  this 
suggestion  with  cu:cumstances  of  the  utmost 
barbarity.  Having  cut  the  traces  of  his 
carriage,  they  commanded  him  to  come 
out,  or  they  would  do  harm  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  sitting  beside  him,  one  wounding 
him  meanwhile  with  a  pistol  shot,  and 
another  with  a  small  sword.  He  composedly 
opened  the  door  and  came  forth,  and 
together  with  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his 
daughter,  besought  them  to  spare  his  life, 
and  save  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  shed- 
dmg  innocent  blood.  But  finding  them  in- 
exorable, he  begged  that  they  would  suffer 
liim  to  die  peacefully,  allowing  him  a  few 
minutes  to  recommend  his  soul  to  God. 
While  he  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  up  his 
hands  in  prayer,  they  fired  upon  him,  and 
afterwards  slashed  him  with  their  swords, 
mangling  his  head  and  body  with  twenty- 
two  wounds,  and  leaving  him  a  lifeless 
corpse  on  the  king's  highway.  Thus 
[>erished  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  by 
assassins,  an  eminent  Scotchman,  a  man  of 
learning,  and  great  virtues,  of  wonder- 
fulsobrietyandthemostextensive  charity;  a 
munificent  patron  of  learned  men,  and  a 
constant,  grave,  and  persuasive  preacher. 
In  Trinity  or  'Town  Church,  St  Andrews, 
is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  It  was 
executed  in  Holland  at. the  expense  of  the 
Prelate's  son,  Sir  WiUiam  Sharpe  of  Scots- 
craig  and  Strathtyrum,  and  erected  within 
the  church  also  at  his  expense.  It  is  of 
black  and  white  marble,  and  is  enclosed 
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with  an  iron  railing,  and  is  an  imposing 
and  chaste  mural  erection.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
urn : — 

To  God,  the  greatest  and  the  best. 

This  lofty  mausoleum  covers  the  most 

precious  remains  of 

a  most  holy  Prelate,  most  prudent  senator, 

and  most  holy  Martyr  ; 

For  here  lies  all  that  is  left  under  the  sun  of 

the  most 

reverend  father  in  Christ, 

James  Sharpe,   B.D.,   Archbishop    of  St 

Andrews,  Primate 

.of  all  Scotland,  &c.  ; 

whom 

the  TJhiversity  as  a  Professor  of  Philosophy 

and  Theology  ;  the 

>Church  as  an  Elder,  a  Teacher,  and  a  Ruler ; 

Scotland  as  a  Prime  Minister,  both  in  her 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  aSkirs  ; 

Britain 

as  the  Adviser  of  the  Restoration  of  King 

Charles  II., 

and  of  monarchy  ; 

the  Christian  world  as  the  Restorer  of  the 

Episcopal  religion 

and  good  order  in  Scotland, 

saw,  acknowledged,  and  admired. 

Whom 

all  good  and  faithful  subjects  perceived  to 

be  a  pattern  of 

piety,  an  angel  of  peace,  an  oracle  of  wisdom, 

an  e.Karaple  of  dignity  ; 
and  all  the  enemies  of  God,  of  the  King,  and 
of  the  Church, 
found  the  implacable  foe  of  impiety,  of 
treason  and  of 
schism ; 
and  whom, 
notwithstanding  he  was  endowed  with  such 
great  and  excellent  qualities,  a  band  of  nine 
assassins,  through  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  in 
the  light  of   noon  day,  and  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  his  own  metropolitan  city,  cruelly 
put  to    death    with    many   wounds    from 
pistols,  swords,  and  daggers,  after  they  had 
wounded  his  eldest  daughter  and  domestics, 
weeping  and  imploring  mercy,  and  whilst 
he  himself  had  fallen  on  his  knees  to  im- 
plore mercy  for  them  also,  on  the  3d  of  May 
1679,  in  the  Cist  year  of  his  age. 

SHIRRA,  The  Rev.  Robert,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  born  at  Stirling  in  1724.  His  parents 
were  members  of  the  Rev.  Bbenezer 
Erskine's  congregation,  before  he  seceded 
from  the  EstabUshed  Church,  and  they  left 
with  their  minister  and  joined  the  Associate 
congregation,  which  was  formed  under  his 
pastoral  superintendence.  Mr  Shirra  was 
carefullyinstructed  in  the  different  branches 
of  literature  and  philosophy.  "  I  spent 
two  years,"  he  says,  "  on  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  being  somewhat  grounded  before 
in  the  first  language  :  two  years  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  three  years  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Erskine."  During  some  part  of 
the  time  that  Mr  Shirra  was  engaged  in 


studying  divinity,  he  was  employed  in 
teaching  some  of  his  fellow  students  the 
elements  of  mental  philosophy,  and  amongst 
others,  the  celebrated  John  Brown  of  Had- 
dington was  one  of  his  pupils  ;  and  at  an 
after  period  he  used  to  say  to  Mr  Brown, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Professorial 
Chair  in  1768,  "  Mind,  man,  though  you 
are  a  Professor  now,  /  taught  you  logic." 
Mr  Shirra  entered  upon  the  sacred  work 
committed  to  him  with  deep  impressions  of 
its  solemn  responsibilities.  He  had  not 
been  long  a  probationer  when  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Associate  congregation  of 
Linktown,  Kirkcaldy,  to  the  settled  dis- 
charge of  ministerial  duty ;  and  all  the 
exercises  prescribed  as  "trials"  having 
been  gone  through  satisfactorily,  Mr  Shirra 
was  ordained  at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  28th 
August  1750.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement 
and  during  hLs  whole  life,  Mr  Shirra  devoted 
himself  with  the  most  zealous  and  laborious 
industry  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
sacred  office.  He  wrote  his  discourses  with 
much  care,  and  bestowed  great  attention  to 
all  other  departments  of  psistoral  work. 
Besides  regularly  preaching  his  stated  dis- 
courses every  Sunday,  Mr  Shirra  visited_  all 
his  people  annually  in  his  pastoral  capacity. 
He  was  also  very  assiduous  in  his  visits  to 
the  sick  and  afBicted,  and  that  not  always 
of  those  confined  to  his  own  congregation, 
but  to  all  of  every  denomination  who  wel- 
comed his  services.  In  ecclesiastical  policy, 
he  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian  and  Seceder 
in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  as  denoting 
an  indi\'idualseparated,  notsomuchfrom  the 
constitution  of  the  Establishment,  either  as 
a  church  or  an  establishment,  as  from  the 
policy  and  control  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  church  judicatories.  His  public  pra3'ers 
were  liberal  and  catholic ;  and  he  always 
showed  the  strongest  affection  for  evangeli- 
cal ministers  and  true  Christians  of  every 
name — reckoning,  in  fact,  the  agreement 
extensive  and  important,  and  the  difference 
of  religious  sentiments  small,  between  a 
professedly  staunch  Presbyterian  and  a 
truly  conscientious  Episcopalian,  if  they 
both  cordially  believed  the  doctrine  of  God's 
free  grace  reigning  to  men's  eternal  hfe, 
through  the  merits,  oblation,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Mr  Shirra, 
aU  his  Ufe,  was  a  consistent  and  loyal  sub- 
ject of  the  reigning  monarch,  a  faithful  lover 
of  his  country,  and  we  have  seen  from  his 
past  history  that  he  was  a  learned  and  pious 
Christian  minister  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
time,  it  was  at  that  period,  when  loyalists, 
patriots,  and  Christian  men  of  all  ranks 
were  required  to  come  boldly  forward  and 
avow  their  sentiments,  and  to  endeavour  to 
stem  the  tide  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and 
confusion  which  was  setting  in  with  a  strong 
current  on  our  favoured  island.     Two  years 
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scene  of  discord,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed. 
For  a  considerable  period  the  scaffold 
smoked  with  the  blood  of  the  best  citizens 
of  France,  including  that  of  their  unfortu- 
nate monarch,  Liiuia  the  XVI.,  who  was 
beheaded  on  the  21st  of  January  ;  whilst 
men,  or  rather  demons  in  the  shape  of  men, 
void  of  principle  or  hvimauity,  held  the  reins 
of  power.  They  abolished  the  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day,  suppressed  Christianity 
itself,  desecrated  the  Temples  of  God,  and 
substituted  m  the  place  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer a  strumpet  dressed  in  the  form  of  a 
Pagan  divinity.  With  the  most  furious 
and  enthusiastic  zeal,  at  the  same  time,  they 
made  war  against  Britain,  and  with  amazing 
success  combated  the  united  efforts  of  the 
principal  powera  of  Europe.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  this  country  at  the  time  of 
which  we  now  write.  It  was  threatened  by 
a  dangerous  faction  at  home,  and  opposed 
by  a  powerful  and  violent  enemy  abroad. 
Mr  Shirra,  Uke  every  right-minded  and 
well-iuformed  person,  was  anxious  that  each 
in  his  station  should  contribute  in  some  de- 
gree to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  those  French  principles 
with  respect  to  civil  government  which 
were  then  too  prevalent  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  to  teach  them  to 
distinguish  between  the  ideal  equality  of 
rights  maintained  by  a  visionary  theorist, 
namely,  Tom  Paine,  and  that  rational 
liberty  which  is  alone  practicable  among  a 
Christian  population.  These  views  of  the 
authority  of  civil  governors,  as  they  are 
obviously  suggested  by  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  first  ages,  so  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  which,  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  found  clear,  peremptory,  and 
unequivocal,  it  is  the  injunction  of  submis- 
sion to  the  sovereign  authority ;  and  in 
monarchies,  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  "Let  every  soul,"  says  the 
apostle  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  "  be  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers,"  and  of  whom  was 
St  Paul  speaking  to  his  Christian  converts  ? 
in  whom  was  the  supreme  power  vested  in 
Rome  at  that  time?  It  was  the  bloody 
Emperor  Nero— the  persecutor  of  the 
Christians.  St  Paul's  reasons  for  the  in- 
junction may  have  been,  that  although  the 
sovereignty  is  sometimes  placed  in  unfit 
hands,  and  abused  to  the  worst  purposes, 
yet  no  king,  however  he  might  use  or  abuse 
authority,  ever  reigned  but  by  the  appoint- 
meut  of  God's  providence.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  power  except  from  God.  To 
him  whatever  powers,  good  or  bad,  are  at 
any  time  subsisting  in  the  world,  are  sub- 
ordinate ;  He  has  good  ends  of  his  own,  not 
always  to  be  foreseen  by  us,  to  be  effected 
by  the  abuse  of  power  as  by  other  partial 
evils  ;  and  to  his  own  secret  purposes  he 
durects  the  worst  action  of  tyrants,  no  less 
than  the  best  of  sober,  righteous,  and  godly 
princes.  That  submission  to  civil  authority 
is  a  duty  binding  on  all  Christians  there 
cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  and  Mr 
Shirra's  zeal    for    order  was,   as  may  be 


imagined,  very  grateful  to  all  the  friends  of 
government,  but  to  those  members  of  his 
congregation  who  sympathised  with  "the 
friends  of  the  people,"  his  strongly  expressed 
conservative  opinions  were  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful. Mr  Boswell,  Sheriff  of  File,  who 
was  afterwards  a|ipointed  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session,  and  took  the  title  of  Lord  Bal- 
muto,  publicly  acknowledged  Mr  Shirra's 
services  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
county.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  to  the  office  of 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  admiration 
and  gratitude,  by  the  constitutional  society 
of  Edinburgh.  When  the  revolutionary 
mania  first  began  to  affect  the  operatives  in 
our  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  when  it 
was  seriously  proposed  among  them  to  over- 
turn all  existing  institutions,  and  estabhsh 
liberty  and  equality  on  the  French  model, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Shirra  was  called  upon  by 
some  members  of  his  congregation  who 
wished  to  know  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Mr  Shirra,  pretending  to  be  taken  unawares, 
told  them  he  could  not  answer  them  off 
hand  that  day,  but  he  would  take  the 
matter  into  serious  consideration,  and  on 
the  following  Sabbath  would  give  them  his 
sentiments  publicly  from  the  pulpit.^  On 
the  congregation  assembling,  Mr  Shirra 
went  on  with  the  usual  services  without 
making  any  allusion  to  the  matter  until  the 
close,  when  he  expressed  himself  somewhat 
as  follows: — "My  friends,  I  had  a  call 
from  some  of  you  the  other  day  wanting  to 
know  my  opinion  about  hbertyand  equality, 
when  I  told  you  if  you  would  come  here  to- 
day I  would  let  you  know  it.  Now,  since 
that  time  I  have  travelled  in  the  spirit  all 
over  the  world,  and  I  shall  just  tell  you 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  travels.  I  have 
travelled  over  the  earth,  its  frozen  and  burn- 
ing zones,  mountains  and  valleys,  moist 
places  and  dry,  fertile  lands  and  deserts,  and 
I  have  found  grown  men  and  children,  big 
and  little,  strong  and  weak,  wise  and  ignor- 
ant, good  and  bad,  powerful  and  helpless, 
rich  and  poor— no  equality  there.  I  have 
travelled  through  the  seas,  its  deeps  and 
shoals,  rocks  and  sandbanks,  whirlpools  and 
eddies,  and  I  have  found  monsters  and 
worms,  whales  and  herrings,  sharks  and 
shrimps,  mackerels  and  sprats,  the  strong 
devouring  the  weak,  and  the  big  swallowing 
the  Httle— no  equality  there.  I  have 
ascended  to  Heaven,  with  its  greater  and 
lesser  lights,  its  planets  and  comets,  suns 
and  satellites  ;  and  I  have  found  thrones 
and  dominions,  principalities  and  powers, 
angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim—no equality  there.  I  have  descended 
into  hell,  and  there  I  have  found  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  his  grim  coun- 
sellors, Moloch  and  Belial,  tyranizing  over 
the  other  devils,  and  all  of  them  over  wicked 
men's  souls— no  equality  there.  This  is 
what  I  have  found  in  my  travels,  and  I 
think  I  have  travelled  far  enough ;  but  if 
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liberty  and  equality  yourselves,  you  may 
find  them  if  you  travel  somewhere  I  have 
not  visited.  You  need  not  travel  the  same 
road  as  I  have  done  ;  1  can  tell  you  posi- 
tively you  will  not  find  them  on  earth, 
neither  in  the  sea — not  in  heaven,  neither  in 
hell.  If  you  can  think  of  anywhere  else 
you  may  try.  Meanwhile,  1  have  given 
you  all  the  information  1  can.  It  rests  with 
you  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it."  At  one 
time  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Mr  John 
Spears  Shirra,  at  Dalkeith,  and  was  invited 
to  drink  tea  at  Mr  John  Wardlaws,  a  friend 
of  his.  In  going  thither  he  had  occasion  to 
pass  the  town  jail,  where,  at  that  period,  a 
military  guard  was  regularly  stationed.  It 
happened  to  be  an  English  regiment  of 
militia  that  was  then  quartered  at  Dalkeith ; 
and  as  Mr  Shirra  was  then  walking  with 
some  state  down  the  street,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon,  in  full  clerical  costume, 
carrying  his  cocked  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
displaying  a  powdered  wig  of  no  small 
dimensions,  the  officer  on  duty  observed  the 
phenomenon,  and  imagining  it  could  be 
nothing  less  than  a  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  proceeding  towards 
Dalkeith  Palace,  the  seat  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuoh,  instantly  ordered  his 
guard  to  turn  out  and  present  arms.  Mr 
Shirra  graciously  received  the  honour,  and 
talked  of  the  circumstance  with  great  glee 
during  the  evening ;  but  we  beUeve  the 
officer  who  committed  the  mistake  had  no 
little  raillery  to  encounter  after  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  recipient  was  only  a  humble 
though  a  noble-looking  minister  of  the 
Secoession  Church  of  Scotland.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  illustrative  not  only  of 
his  ready  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  scripture,  but  also  of  the  eccentricity  of 
his  character.  One  Sunday  the  precentor 
intimated  in  the  church  of  Kirkcaldy,  just 
as  Mr  Shirra  was  about  to  begin  morning 
service,  that  the  prayers  of  the  church  were 
soUcited  in  behalf  of  David — ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation.  Mr  Shirra,  who 
had  not  iireviously  heard  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  person  mentioned,  looked  over  the 
pulpit  and  said  to  the  precentor,  "  Henry, 
is  David  very  ill  ?  "  Having  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  immediately  said, 
"  Weel,  weel,  let  us  pray  for  him,"  and 
forthwith  began  his  address  to  the  Almighty 
in  the  words  of  the  first  verse  of  the  132d 
Psalm,  "  Lord,  remember  David  and  all  his 
afllietions."  His  short  comments  on  scrip- 
ture texts,  or  glosses,  as  he  himself  called 
them,  were  often  of  a  very  quaint  character, 
and  were  strikingly  indicative  of  the  eccen- 
tricity by  which  he  was  distinguished.  Not 
unfrequently  he  employed  the  form  .  and 
language  of  a  dialogue  with  the  sacred  pen- 
man. Instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
his  published  discourses,  and  numerous 
well  authenticated  anecdotes  to  the  same 
effect  might  be  narrated.  Having  occasion 
one  day  to  quote  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist, 
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"  I  said  in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars,"  he 
remarked  : — "  It  would  seem,  David,  that 
in  saying  this  you  were  hasty  or  ill-advised, 
and  you  seem  to  think  your  saying  it  calls 
for  an  apology  ;  had  you  lived  in  our  day 
you  might  have  said  it  at  your  leisure,  and 
made  no  apology  about  it."  Quoting  on 
another  occasion  these  words  from  the  119th 
Psalm,  "  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  com- 
mandments when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my 
heart ;  "  he  said,  "  WeU,  David,  what  is 
your  first  resolution?  I  will  rim.  Hun 
away,  David,  who  hinders  you  ?  •  What  is 
your  next  ?  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  com- 
mandments. Better  run  yet,  David  ;  what 
is  your  next  ?  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy 
commandments  whe)i  thou,  shalt  enlarge  my 
heart.  No  thanks  to  you,  David  ;  we  could 
all  run  as  well  as  you  with  such  help.  '*  At 
another  time  Mr  Shirra  having  had  occa- 
sion to  quote  Philfipians  iv.  and  Ilth  :  **  I 
have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
therewith  to  be  content,"  said  : — "  Ay,  Paul, 
ye  have  learned  well,  ye  have  got  far  on ; 
"but  let  us  be  thankful,  we're  at  the  school." 
Mr  Shirra  was  a  fearless  and  unmerciful 
reprover  of  aU  manifestations  of  a  disorderly 
or  inattentive  spirit  in  the  house  of  God. 
Seeing  a  young  man  asleep  in  the  gallery 
one  warm  Sunday  afternoon,  he  called  to 
the  people  who  were  sitting  near  the  sleeper 
to  awaken  him  ;  for,  said  he,  if  he  fall  down 
dead  as  the  young  man  did  in  St  Paul's 
time,  he  may  lie  dead  for  me ;  I  am  not 
able  like  Paul  to  raise  him  to  Ufe  again.  On 
another  occasion,  an  individual  belonging 
to  a  regiment  of  volunteers  was  reproved  in 
a  very  sharp  manner  by  Mr  Shirra,  Com- 
ing into  church  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
his  corps,  he  attracted  much  attention, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  prolonging  more 
than  was  at  all  ple.^ing  to  the  minister. 
After  he  had  walked  about  a  good  deal 
longer  than  was  necessary  in  quest  of  a  seat, 
he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  in  a  hurry  at 
last  by  Mr  Shirra's  saying  to  him,  "Sit 
doon,  man ;  We'll  see  your  new  breeks 
when  the  kirk  skails."  After  Mr  Shirra 
had  retu:ed  from  the  scene  of  his  public 
labours,  and  was  spending  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  StirUng,  he  still  continued  to 
preach  occasionally  in  the  town  and  else- 
where ;  and  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  of  a 
beautiful  day  in  summer,  the  .^ed  and 
venerable  minister  was  wending  his  solitary 
way  from  his  ancient  and  castellated  home, 
to  the  sweet  and  sequestered  village  of 
Doune,  where  he  had  been  requested  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  next  day. 
Before  he  had  left  home  the  day  was  ah:eady 
on  the  decUne,  and  the  sun  was  now  setting 
behind  the  hills  of  that  wild  and  wondrous 
region — which  has  now  been  made  classic 
ground  by  the  pen  of  a  modern  author — and 
the  rugged  masses  of  Benlomond,  Benledi, 
and  Benvoirlich,  now  so  famihar  even  to 
southern  ears  as  household  words  :— 
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\A  hile  pursuing  his  way,  aud  occaaionally 
pausing  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  scene 
before  him,  which,  whUe  it  arrested  the 
eye  of  the  aged  and  heavenward  pilgrim, 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  to  him  thoughts 
and  images  of  the  "  delectable  mountains," 
the  gates  of  pearl,  the  walls  of  jasper,  the 
streets  of  gold,  and  the  battlements  of 
sapphire  of  the  celestial  city  he  expected 
soon  to  enter  ;  he  was  roused  from  his 
reverie  by  the.  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
Btepa.  After  a  few  remarks  on  the  beauty 
of  the  evening,  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  splendour  of  the  heavens, 
Mr  Shirra,  addressing  his  fellow-traveller, 
said  :— '' I  see  you  are  stepping  westward  : 
and  as  I  am  on  my  way  to  Doune,  if  you 
are  going  that  length,  and  if  you  have  no 
objection  to  the  company  of  an  old  man,  we 
niay  continue  our  journey  together."  '  To 
this  projiosal  the  stranger  readily  and 
coui-teously  consented.  He  was  a  much 
younger  man  than  Mr  Shirra,  but  he  had  a 
burden  to  cariy  which  made  the  difference 
less  m  his  favour.  "  May  I  ask,"  said  Mr 
bhirra,  what  manner  of  occupation  you 
are  of  ?  "  "  Please  your  honour,"  replied 
the  stranger,  "  I  am  a  pedlar ;  or,  as  I  am 
sometimes  called,  a  travelling  merchant." 
^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Mr  Shii-ra, 
,  fori  am  a  travelling  merchant  myself. " 
Indeed,'  replied  the  stranger,  "I  should 
scarcely  have  thought  that  from  your  ap- 
pearance ;  may  I  speir  whatyou  deal  in  ?" 
I  deal,"  said  Mr  Shirra,  "in  fine  hnen, 
and  am  on  my  way  to  Doune,  where  I  hope 
to  dispose  of  my  goods  to-morrow."  "  To- 
morrow!" replied  the  stranger;  "J  am 
thinking  ye  hae  forgotten  that  the  morn's 
the  Sabbath."  "  No,  no,"  said  Mr  Shirra, 
I  have  not  forgotten  that ;  it  is,  however, 
the  sacramental  occasion  ;  there  will  be 
preaching  at  the  tent,  and  a  gathering  from 
Galgarnock,  Kincardine,  and  Kippen,  and 
some  even  from  Stirling;  with  some  of 
whom  at  least  1  expect  to  do  business  to- 
morrow." "  Weel,"  said  the  pedlar.  "I 
have  been  a  long  time  in  the  line,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  never  did  business  on  the 
L,ord  s-day  yet,  and  I  never  saw  any  guid 
follow  those  who  did  ;  ye're  an  old  man 
sir  ;  I  would  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  gie 
np  the  practice  of  seUing  on  the  Sabbath." 
If  ye  will  not  sell,''  continued  Mr  Shh-ra, 
ye  may  perhaps  buy."  "  Na,  na,"  said 
the  pedlar  ;  "  if  it's  sinfu'  to  sell,  it's  as 
sinfu'  to  buy;  I'll  wash  my  hauus  o'  the 
business  entirely ;  I'll  neither  sell  nor  buy 
on  the  Lord's-day."  "Then  ye'll  maybe 
come  to  the  tent,"  said  Mr  Shirra.  "  That 
I  wiU,"  said  the  pedlar  or  travelling  mer- 
chant. Our  two  travellers  had  now  come 
to  the  bridge  of  Teith,  where  they  parted, 
Mr  bhurra  repairing  to  the  manse,  and  the 
pedlar  to  his  lodgings  in  the  town.  In 
arranging  with  the  ministers  what  share  he 
was  to  have  in  the  services  of  the  commg 
day,  Mr  Shurra  signified,  that  if  agreeable, 
K yjj  jj,.g  jQ  preach  the  first  sermon  " 


the  tent. 


for  the  youngest  minister  to  do  this,  but  all 
were  inclined  to  give  way  to  Mr  Shirra,  and 
his  request  was  at  once  granted.     Early  next 
morning,  beneath  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky  in 
June,  crowds  of  people  might  be  seen  collect- 
mg  from  aU  quarters  round  the  tent,  which 
stood  on  a  beautiful    green  knoll    on  the 
banks  of  the  water  at  Teith,  near  the  an- 
cient castle  of  Doune.     Seldom  had  there 
been  a  lovelier  morning,  and  seldom  at  the 
Doune  preachings  had  there  been  a  migh- 
tier  gathering.     Punctual  at  the  hour,  Mr 
Shirra  was   in  the  tent.     Castmg  his  eve 
slowly  and  searchingly  over  the  congrega- 
tion, he  discovered  in  the  midst  of  it  his 
friend  and  fellow-traveller  the  pedlar.     The 
l)sahn  and  opening  prayer  being  ended,  Mr 
Shirra  rose  and  gave  out  his  text,  which 
was  in  Eevelations  xix.  and  8th  -"  And  to 
her  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed 
m  fine  hnen,  clean  and  white  ;  for  the  fine 
l"?fn     13    the    righteousness    of    saints." 
Whether  the  pedlar  had  by  this  time  recog- 
msed  hk  friend  and  fellow-traveller  in  the 
minister  is  uncertain ;  it  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, till  there  was  no  ground  left  on  this 
point  for  uncertainty.     After  some  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr  Shirra  said  he  had 
come  there  to  open  the  market  of  tree  grace 
— that  he  was  a  merchant,  a  commission- 
merchant,   commissioned   by  a  great  and 
rich  king— the  King  of  heaven,— that  the 
article  he  was  there,  in  his  name,  and  by 
his  appointment,  to  dispose  of,  was  "fine 
Hnen,"  which    was    the   righteousness    of 
Christ.     After  explaining  its  nature  and 
illustrating  its  properties,  and  commending 
and  lauding  its  worth  and  value,  and  show- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  for 
worth  or  for  beauty  to  be  equalled,  or,  in 
his  expressive  diction,  to  be  evened  to  it,  he 
proceeded   to  counsel   his   hearers  to    put 
themselves  in  possession  of  it,  or,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "«o  buy  it."  "  When 
folk  went,"  he  said,  "  to  a  market,  it  was 
with  the  intention  to  buy.     If  they  did  not, 
it  was  generally  for  one  of  two  reasons  ; 
either  they  did  not  need  the  article,  or  they 
had  no  money.     Of  this  article  he  showed 
they  had  all  instant,  urgent,  absolute  need. 
There  was  no  coming  to  the  Lord's  table, 
there  was  no  getting  into  Heaven  without 
It.     But  they  might  say  they  had  nothing 
to  buy  with.     To  this  he  said  they  were  not 
asked_  for  anything  ;    that  if  they  had  to 
come  in  the  way  of  giving  value  for  it,  they 
might  well  despair,  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  would  not  equal  it ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  bought  in  this  way  ;  it  was  to  be  had 
without  price  ;  it  was  to  be  had  freely  ;  it 
was  to  be  had  for  the  taking.     Such  was 
the  gospel  sense  of  'buying,'"    He  then 
concluded— "And  wiU  no  man  buy  this 
fine  hnen  ?    Must  I  go  back  and  say,  Lord, 
Lord,  there  were  many  at  the  tent,  many 
at  the  preaching,  many  in  the  market,  but 
none  would  beUeve,  none  would  buy  ?    And 
must  1  go  back  with  this  report  1  and  will 
ye  came— poor  and  wretched. 


it  was  the  practice,  to  be  smre,  |  miserable  and  blind  aud  naked  ?    I  put  it 
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to  you  again,  will  no  man  buy  ?"  He  then 
paused.  There  was  an  old  grey -haired  man 
at  the  foot  of  the  tent,  who,  with  his  hands 
clasped  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  was  heard 
saying  to  himself,  "  I'll  buy — I'U  buy.  I'U 
take  Christ  and  his  righteousness."  Mr 
Shirra  hearing  him  said,  "  The  Lord  bless 
the  bargain  !  There  is  one  man  at  least 
here  to-day  who  has  gotten  a  great  bar- 
gain ;  and  aa  for  you,  my  fellow-traveller, 
my  brother  merchant,  come,  oh  !  come,  ere 
the  market  close,  and  buyilikewise.     If  you 


touching  appeal  had  on  the  pedlar,  tradi- 
tion does  not  say.  But  whatever  we  may 
think  of  such  preaching  in  our  days  of  pro- 
gress and  refinement,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  suited  the  times  in  which  it  occurred, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  That  Mr  Shirra,  when  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  was  an  impressive 
and  rousing  preacher,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Mr  Aitchison  says  of  him,  "  Nobody 
exceeded  him  in  the  art  of  speaking.  He 
was  a  master  of  eloquence.  He  easily  dis- 
covered where  lay  the  strength  or  the  weak- 


However  discordant  might  be  the  passions 
of  his  audience,  he  could  manage  them  to 
his  own  purpose  ;  if  his  subject  did  not  ad- 
mit of  much  argument,  he  carried  his  point 
by  popular  illustration  and  the  use  of  figur- 
ative language.  In  ordinary  conversation 
he  displayed  the  same  power  over  the  affec- 
tions which  he  so  often  demonstrated  in  the 
pulpit.  He  was  remarkably  strong  and 
healthy,  majestic  in  his  walk,  and  inclining 
to  corpulency.  His  eyes  were  piercing  and 
fuU  of  fire.  His  voice  was  sonorous  and 
vehement  when  once  fuUy  raised.  His 
bearing  noble,  bis  countenance  commanding, 
his  gesture  natural,  his  oratory  bewitching. 
He  was  lively  and  animating  amidst  the 
strokes  of  his  eloquence,  but  never  ceased  to 
carry  about  with  him  the  becoming  mantle 
of  humility."  Towards  the  close  of  his 
ministry,  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
more  quiet  and  subdued,  and  his  language 
familiar  and  more  mixed  with  Scotticisms  ; 
but  even  at  this  period  he  sometimes  de- 
livered portions  of  his  discourses  with  such 
energy  and  effect,  as  to  remind  his  earher 
hearers  of  the  power  and  efficiency  displayed 
by  him  in  his  prime.  That  Mr  Shirra  was 
a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  of  profound 
thought,  we  shall  not  contend  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  undoubted  testimony— that  of  his 
own  writings,  and  of  those  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him  enabled  them 
judge— he  was  an  amiable  and  deeply  pious 
man  ;  an  accurate  theologian,  a  bold  and 
effective  preacher,  a  true-hearted  patriot,  a 
dutiful  and  loyal  subject,  and  a  zealous  and 
successful  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

SIBBALD,    Sir    Robert,    an   eminent 

physician,  naturalist,  and  antiquary,  was  £ 

younger  son   of  David   Sibbald,   of  Ran 

keillour,  a  descendant  of  the  Sibbalds  of 
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Balgonie,  Fifeshire.  He  was  bom  in  1641. 
Bower,  in  his  "  History  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,"  says  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  city.  He  began  to  learn  Latin  in  the 
B jrgh  School  of  Cupar  in  16.50.  The  fol- 
lowing year  his  parents  removed  with  him 
to  Dundee,  in  which  town  they  were  when 
it  was  taken  by  assault  by  General  Monk, 
after  a  stout  resistance  long  and  stubbornly 
maintained  by  the  inhabitants.  During 
this  memorable  siege,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  had  a  very  narrow  escape  for  his  Ufe, 
and  his  father  was  severely  wounded.  In 
the  pillage  which  followed,  the  family  were 
robbed  of  everything  they  possessed  by  the 
English  soldiery,  and  had  to  walk  to  Cupar 
from  inability  to  pay  for  any  conveyance. 
Afterwards,  young  Sibbald  became  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  profession  of  physio, 
in  which  his  uncle,  Dr  George  Sibbald,  of 
Gibhston,  had  attained  some  eminence.  In 
March  1660  he  went  to  Holland,  and  for  a 
year  and  a-half  studied  anatomy  and  surgery 
at  Leyden,  then  the  most  celebrated  school 
in  Europe.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree 
there  in  1661— his  inaugural  dissertation  on 
the  occasion  being  published  under  the  title 
of  "  De  Variis  Tabis  Siieciebus."  On 
leaving  Leyden  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after- 
wards to  Anglers,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
pursuing  his  studies  with  great  assiduity. 
He  next  repaired  to  London,  and,  in  Octo- 
ber 1662,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  About 
1667,  he  and  Dr,  afterwards  Sir  Andrew, 
Balfour,  who  had  been  long  in  Prance, 
formed  the  design  of  instituting  a  botanical 
garden  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  procured  an  enclosure  "  of  some  forty 
feet  every  way,"  as  he  takes  care  to  tell  us, 
in  the  north  yards  of  the  Abbey,  which  they 
stocked  with  a  collection  of  800  or  900  jJants. 
Other  physicians  in  Edinburgh  now  joined 
them,  and  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  garden.  From  the  Town 
Council  they  afterwards  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  garden  belonging  to  Trinity  Hospital, 
and  adjacent  ground  for  the  same  object. 
It  was  prmcipally  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Dr  Sibbald  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  obtained 
their  charter  of  incorporation.  The  great 
seal  was  appended  to  it,  30th  November 
1681,  being  St  Andrew's  Day.  In  1682  he 
was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  then 
High  Commissioner  in  Scotland.  By  the 
encouragement  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Sir 
Robert  had,  with  his  other  pursuits,  begun 
to  make  collections  for  an  accurate  geo- 
graphical andstatistical  account  of  Scotland, 
with  a  description  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  kingdom.  Through  that  nobleman  he 
was  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  by  patent, 
dated  30th  September  1682,  Geographer 
Royal  for  Scotland,  and  he  got  another 
patent  to  be  his  physician  there.  At  the 
same  time  he  received  His  Majesty's  com- 
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mands  to  publish  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  with  its  geographical  description. 
"This,''  says  Sir  Robert,  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, '*  was  the  cause  of  great  pains  and 
very  much  expense  to  me  in  buying  all  the 
books  and  manuscrijits  I  could  get  for  that 
USB,  and  procuring  infoi-matious  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  even  the  most  remote 
isles.  I  employed  John  Adair  for  survey- 
ing, and  did  bestow  much  upon  him,  and 
paid  a  guinea  for  each  double  of  the  maps 
be  made.  Ho  got  much  money  from  the 
gentry,  and  an  allowance  from  the  public 
for  it ;  but,  notwithatanrling  the  matter  was 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  council, 
and  my  pains  and  progress  in  the  work  re- 
presented, yet  I  obtained  nothing  except  a 
patent  for  £100  sterling  of  salary  from  King 
James  VII.,  as  his  physician.  I  got  only 
one  year's  payment."  In  1682  he  had  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  relative  to  his  geo- 
graphical work,  with  queries,  which  were 
distributed  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  issued,  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
lish, an  account  of  the  projected  work, 
stating  what  had  been  effected,  and  what 
required  to  be  done,  with  proposals  for 
printing  it.  In  1684  he  published  his 
principle  work,  entitled,  "  Scotia  lUustrata, 
sine  Prodromus  Historias  Naturalis  Scotiae," 
folio,  seventy  copies  of  which,  he  says,  he 
gave  away  in  presents.  Of  this  work  Dr 
Pitcairn  published  an  anonymous  review  in 
1696.  "Sibbald."  says  Bower,  "had  con- 
demned the  medical  system  of  Bellini,  Pit- 
cairn's  great  master,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  no  mercy  being  shown  to  his  Prodromus. 
He  laughs  at  him  for  giving  credit  to  the  re- 
port that  there  were  in  Scotland  '  wild  oxen 
with  manes,'  and  '  badgers  like  swine,' 
'  beavers,'  &o.  Quotations  are  given,  from 
which  his  ignorance  of  natural  history, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geography,  is  proved, 
as  well  as  his  plagiarism  from  Ray,  Suther- 
land, and  others.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  criticism  is  most  unreasonably  severe." 
To  this  charge  of  ignorance  and  plag 


Sootiae,"  &o. ,  in  which  he  gives  some  account 
of  his  early  years  and  studies.  In  Decem- 
ber 1684  Su-  Robert  was  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
while  filling  that  office,  the  Dispensatory  or 
Pharmacopoeia  for  Edinburgh  was  com- 
pleted. In  the  following  March  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Town  Council  the  first  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  had  been  educated  in 
Episcopalian  principles,  and  associated  con- 
stantly with  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Covenant.  In  this  year  (1685),  by  the  per- 
suasion of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  then  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, very  nearly  assassinated  by  a  mob 
who  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  re- 
sided, in  Carrubber's  Close,  Edinburgh. 
They  broke  into  it,  while  he  with  difficulty 
•escaped  by  the  yard  behind.     Forcing  their 


ly  into  his  room,  they  searched  his  bed, 
and  not  finding  him,  went  away,  after  having 
sworn  that  they  would  "  Rathillet "  him. 
He  went  for  a  time  to  London,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  Jesuits  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  the  evil  influence  they  exer- 
cised over  the  mind  of  the  King,  so  struck 
him  that,  as  he  says,  ' '  I  repented  of  my 
rashness,  and  resolved  to  come  home,  and 
return  to  the  church  I  was  bom."  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
rigid  discipline  and  extreme  fastings  of 
po])ery.  Having  compiled  a  catalogue  of 
his  museum,  he  dedicated  it  to  the  magis- 
trates and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  gi'atitude  for  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  1697  be  presented  it 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  under  the 
modest  title  of  "Anctarium  Musaei  Bal- 
fouriani  e  Musaeo  Sibbaldiano,"  as  if  it  had 
only  been  an  appendix  to  Dr  Balfour's.  The 
catalogue  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
University,  and  contains  216  pages  in  12mo. 
It  is  divided  into  four  classes  : — 1.  Fossils, 
minerals,  stones,  metals,  and  marine  sub- 
stances. 2.  The  more  rare  vegetable  sub- 
stances taken  from  plants,  their  roots,  bark, 
timber,  and  fruit ;  also  marine  plants.  3, 
'The  more  rare  productions  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  4.  Works  of  art  connected  with 
the  v.arious  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  are 
added  manuscripts  and  some  rare  books. 
The  following  portraits  of  eminent  men  were 
also  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  University, 
viz.  :-Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  VII., 
the  Earl  of  Perth  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor, 
and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate, 
founder  of  the  Advocate's  Library.  The 
only  original  portrait  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden  is  in  the  same  collection.  In 
1706  Sir  Robert  proposed  to  teach  natural 
history  and  medicine  during  spring  in  pri- 
vate colleges,  a  phrase  which  implies  that 
his  lectures  would  be  delivered  in  his  own 
house.  An  advertisement  of  his  in  Latin 
appears  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  14th 
February,  of  that  year.  In  it  he  modestly 
styles  himself '  Philiatris,'  that  is  '  Studiosus 
of  Medicine,'  and  we  are  informed  that  he 
had  successfully  practised  medicine  for  forty- 
three  years.  'Those  who  attended  his  class 
were  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
and  Greelc  languages,  all  philosophy,  and 
the  principles  of  mathematics,  and  certifi- 
cates from  the  different  professors  under 
whom  they  had  studied  were  to  be  produced. 
The  lectures,  according  to  the  universal 
practice,  were  delivered  in  Latin.  Two 
editions  of  his  "  History  of  Fife  "were  pub- 
lished in  his  life-time,  the  most  correct  of 
which  appeared  in  1710.  An  edition  of  it, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  an  accurate 
list  of  his  writings,  was  published  at 
Cupar  in  1803.  To  a  rare  species  of  plants 
discovered  by  him  among  the  indigenous 
plants  of  Scotland,  Linnaeus  gave  the  name 
of  Sibbaldia.  The  period  of  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald's  death  is  not  known,  but  from  the 
last  of  his  pubUshed  works  being  dated  1711, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1712.  la 
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1722  a  catalogue  was  printed  at  Edinburgh 
of  "  The  Library  of  the  late  learned  and  in- 
genious Sir  Robert  Sibhald  of  Kipps,  doctor 
of  medicine,"  to  be  sold  by  auction.  Many 
of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  books  were 
purchased  for  the  Advocate's  Library. 

ST  CLAIR  of  Rosslyn,  The  Family  of. 
— No  family  in  Europe  beneath  the  rank  of 
royalty  boasts  a  higher  antiquity,  a  nobler 
illustration,  or  a  more  romantic  interest 
than  that  of  St  Clair.  The  St  Clairs  are 
descended  from  a  noble  Norman  race,  and 
came  into  Scotland  in  the  days  of  King 
Malcohn  Canmore.  William  St  Clair  was 
the  son  of  a  great  baron  in  Noi-mandy, 
whom  tradition  has  stjrled  "  Count  de  St 
Clair;"  and  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
a  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
He  obtained  a  grant  of  extensive  estates  in 
Mid-Lothian,  and  was  seated  in  the  Castle 


of  the  name  settled  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Mid-Lothian  and  East-Lothian 
of  equal  antiquity,  but  between  whom  we 
are  unable  to  trace  any  connection  by  blood. 
St  Clair  of  Rosslyn  was  distinguished  by 
more  splendid  affiances  and  larger  posses- 
sions; but  St  Clair  of  Hermandston  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  behind  it  in 
ancient  nobUity  or  martial  prowess.  During 
the  days  of  the  great  struggle  for  national 
independence,  the  Lords  of  Rosslyn  were 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism.  In  1303, 
Sir  Henry  St  Clair  was  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  gallant  band  of  8000  men, 
who,  issuing  from  the  caves  and  romantic 
glens  of  Rosslyn,  defeated  three  EngUsh 
armies  successively  in  one  day,  though  they 
each  mustered  10,000  strong.  He,  or  his 
sou,  Sir  William,  obtained  from  King  Robert 
Bruce  a  grant  of  all  the  royal  lands  in 
Pentland  in  1317.  It  is  probably  in  relation 
to  this  acquisition  that  the  romantic  story 
is  told  of  the  hunt  of  Pentland,  where  St 
Clair  is  said  to  have  wagered  his  head  that 
his  hounds  "  Help"  and  "  Hold"  would  kill 
a  stag  that  had  often  baffled  the  king's 
favourite  dogs  before  it  could  cross  the 
March  Burn.  King  Robert  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  staked  Pentland  against  his 
head.  The  stag  was  actually  in  the  March 
Bum  when  "  Hold"  stopped  it,  and 
"Help"  turned  it,  and  then  they  killed  it, 
and  saved  their  master's  life,  and  got  him 
an  estate.  Sir  William  St  Clair  of  Rosslyn 
was  the  companion  in  arms  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  and  he  had  a  worthy  competitor  for 
renown  in  his  namesake  and  neighbour. 
Sir  William  of  Hermandston,  who  fought 
so  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn 
that  King  Robert  bestowed  upon  him  his 
own  sword  with  which  he  had  won  that 
glorious  day.  It  was  long  possessed  in  the 
house  of  Hermandston,  and  was  inscribed 
with  the  French  motto—"  Lb  Roi  medoune, 
St  Clair  me  porte."  When  King  Robert 
died.  Sir  William  of  Rosslyn  had  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  the  Scottish  lords  who  were 
selected  to  accompany  Sir  James,  the  Lord 
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of  Douglas,  on  his  romantic  expedition 
with  his  master's  heart  to  the  holy  sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  Their  crusade  was  attended 
with  aU  the  circumstances  of  royal  pomp 
and  solemn  chivalry,  and  their  gallantry 
alone  caused  them  to  fall  short  of  their 
pious  and  loyal  purpose,  for,  passing  through 
Spain  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  the  Scottish 
knights  could  not  resist  the  ardour  which 
impelled  them  to  join  the  chivalry  of  Spain 
in  the  battle  against  the  Moors  ;  and  both  the 
Lords  of  Douglas  and  of  Rosslyn  perished  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Theba  in  Andalusia  in 
1330.  The  son  of  this  crusader,  who  was 
also  called  Sir  William,  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  grandeur  of  the  Sinclair  family 
by  a  most  illustrious  alliance.  He  and  his 
ancestors  were,  it  is  true,  among  the 
greatest  of  the  feudal  nobUity  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Stralheme,  he  and  his  descendants  became 
for  several  generations  little  less  than 
princely.  ThLs  lady  was  the  eldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  MaUse,  seventh  Earl  of  Strath- 
erne,  and  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
and  she  inherited  the  right  to  her  father  s 
great  Orcadian  earldom,  which  she  trans- 
mitted to  her -son.  The  illustrious  race  of 
Scandinavian  Earls,  of  which  Isabella  was 
the  representative,  was  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Earl  Rogenwald,  a  great  Nor- 
wegian chief,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Orkney  and  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  descended  from  the  two 
brothers  Eynar  and  Rollo,  so  that  William 
the  Conqueror  and  his  contemporary, 
Thortin,  Earl  of  Orkney,  were  cousins  in  no 
very  remote  degree.  The  Earls  of  Orkney 
boasted  the  intermixture  of  a  large  share  of 
royal  blood.  Earl  Sigard  II.,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014,  was 
married  to  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heiress of  Malcolm  II.,  King  of  Scotland  ; 
so  that  the  subsequent  Earls  of  Orkney  and 
their  representatives  are  joint  co-heirs  with 
the  reigning  family  of  the  ancient  Scoto- 
Pictish  monarchs.  Earl  Paul,  who  began  to 
reign  in  1064,  married  the  grand-daughter 
of  Magnus  the  Good,  King  of  Norway,  who 
died  in  1047.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Orkney, 
daughter  and  eventual  heiress  of  Earl 
Haco,  in  1136  married  Madoch,  Earl  of 
Athol,  a  prince  of  the  royal  race  of  Scot- 
land, being  a  nephew  of  King  Malcolm 
III ;  and  her  descendant.  Earl  John,  in  the 
year  1300  married  a  daughter  of  Magnus, 
King  of  Norway,  who  died  in  1289.  The 
son  of  this  marriage.  Earl  Magnus,  whose 
reign  commenced  in  1305,  had  the  same 
rank  and  dignity  conceded  to  him  in  1308 
by  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  that  belonged 
to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  His 
daughter  Isabella  carried  the  earldom  of 
Orkney  to  Malise  VI. ,  Earl  of  Stratheme  ; 
and  her  son  Malise,  the  seventh  Earl,  was 
father  of  another  heiress  Isabella,  who 
wedded  WilUam  St  Clair.  Thus  the 
princely  earldom  of  Orkney  came  to  be 
inherited  by  Henry  St  Clair,  Lord  of 
Rosslyn,  who,  in  1379,  had  his  rights  fully* 
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admitted  by  Haco  VI.,  King  of  Norway, 
and  was  invested  by  him  with  the  earldom  ; 
and  his   dignity  of  earl  was  immediately 
after  recognised  and  confirmed  by  his  native 
sovereign,  Robert  II.,  King  of  Scotland. 
Tradition  says  that  this  Henry  St  Clair 
married  Florentia,  a  lady  of  theroj-al  house 
of  Denmark.     The  son  and  grandson  of 
Earl  Henry,  successively  Earls  of  Orkney 
and  Lords  Sinclair,  married  ladies  of  royal 
race— the  grand-daughters  of  two  Scottish 
kings — Egidia,  daughter  of  William  Doug- 
las, Lord  of  Nithsdale,  by  Princess  Egidia, 
daughter  of  King  Robert  II.,  and  Eliza- 
betli,  Countess  Dowager  of  Buchan  (widow 
of  the  Constable  of  France),  and  daughter  of 
Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas,  Duke  of 
Torraine,     by     the     Princess    Margaret, 
daughter  of  King   Robert  III.      The   St 
Clairs  continued  to    be  EarLs  of  Orkney, 
vassals  of  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  recog- 
nised as   Scottish  Earls    by   their   native 
monarchs  until  1471,  when  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles  were  annexed  to  the  Scottish 
crown  on  the  marriage  of  King  James  III. 
with  Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark.     The 
object  of  that  monarch  was  to  humble  the 
pride,  and  to  diminish  the  overgrown  power 
of  Wilham,  thii-d  Earl  of  Orkney,   of  the 
line  of  St  Clair.     He  accordingly  compelled 
him  to  exchange  the  lordship  of  Nithsdale 
for  the  earldom  of  Caithness,  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Orkney   for  the  great  estates  of 
Dysart  and  Ravensheugh,  with  the  castle 
of  Ravenscraig,  in  the  county  of  Fife.     In 
full  zenith  of  his  power,    William,   third 
Earl  of  Orkney,  united  in  his  own  person 
the  highest  offices  in  the  realm  ;  for  he  was 
Lord  Admiral,   Lord-Justice-General  and 
Lord   Chancellor    of  Scotland,   and   Lord 
Warden  of  the  three  Marches.     He  built 
and    endowed     the     beautiful    chapel    of 
Rosslyn,  which  is  still  admired  as  the  archi- 
tectural gem  of  Scotland.      He  also  greatly 
enlarged  his  Castle  of  Rosslyn,  where  he  re- 
sided in  princely  splendour,  and  was  waited 
on  by  some  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  laud 
as  officers  of  his  household— Lords  Dirleton, 
Borthwick,  and  Fleming,  and  the  Barons  of 
Drumlanrig,  Drumelyier,  and  Calder.     The 
daughter  of  this  great  potentate  was  wedded 
to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Alexander,  Duke 
of  Albany,  sou  of  James  II.    The  marriage, 
however,  was  dissolved,  and  the  sole  issue, 
a  son,   was  made  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,   in 
order  to  cut  short  his  succession.     There  is 
a    curious    tradition    connected    with   the 
Chapel  of  Rosslyn  in  relation  to  the  noble 
race  of  its  founder.     Immediately  before  the 
death  of  one  of  the  family,  the  beautiful 
building  appears  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated. 
This  superstition  Sir  Walter  Scott    con- 
jectures to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and 
to  have  been  imported  by  the  Earls  of  the 
house  of    St  Clair,  from    their    Orcadian 
principality  to  their  domains  in  theLothians. 
The  many  generations  of  Barons  of  Roslyn 
are  buried  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  chapel 
pavement,  each  chief  clothed  in  complete 
armour. 

NO.  LU. 


O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  anils  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Eosaljella. 

— *'  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 

And,  gentle  layde,  deign  to  stay  I 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  Firth  to-day. 

"  The  hlackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 


"  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch  : 
Wliy  cross  the  gloomy  Firth  to-day  ?  " 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  baU, 

But  that  ray  layde-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 


And  Lindesay  e 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If 'tis  not  fiUed  by  RosabeUe."— 

O'er  EosUn  all  that  dreary  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fii'e  Ught, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  On  Roshn's  castled  rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen ; 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  caverned  Ha^vthornden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uucofiined  lie ; 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  ii'on  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair- 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  RosabeUe ! 

And  each  St  Clair  was  buried  there, 

_  With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

g,  and  the  wild  winds  sxmg, 


The  dirge  of  lovely  RosabeUe 
As  the  Family  of  St  Clair  had  attained  to 
its  highest  power  of  eminence  in  the  person 
of  William,  third  Earl  of  Orkney,  it  may 
also  be  said  from  him  to  date  its  decline.  We 
have  already  stated  that,  after  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  for 
nearly  a  century,  this  Earl  was  compelled 
to  resign  them  to  the  Crown  in  1471,  having 
previously  resigned  his  great  Lordship  of 
Nithsdale.  For  these  he  obtained  the  very 
inadequate  compensation  of  the  Earldom  of 
Caithness  and  the  estates  of  Dysart  and 
Ravensheugh,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  The 
Earl  died  in  1480,  enjoying  the  titles  of  Earl 
of  Caithness,  together  with  the  inferior  title 
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of  Lord  Sinclair  (which  had  also  been  held 
by  his  father,  Henry,  along  with  hia  Earl- 
dom),_and  possessed  of  very  great  estates, 
of  which  the  principal  messuages  were  Iloss- 
lyn  Castle,  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  Eavens- 
craig  Caatle,  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  Earl  made  settlements 
of  his  large  possessions,  which  were  still 
more  destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
family  than  the  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kin^,  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim. 
By  spliting  his  estates  into  fragments,  he 
speedily  broke  down  the  grandeur  of  his 
race ;  but  it  seems  uncertain  whether  this 
was  done  under  royal  coercion  or  from  mere 
parental  caprice.  By  his  first  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Douglas,  Countess  of  Buohan, 
grand-danghter  of  King  Robert  III.,  he 
had  a  son  Wilham,  who,  while  his  father 
held  his  two  Earldoms,  was  styled  "  Master 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness,"  according  to 
Scottish  usage,  as  heir  to  both,  although,  in 
fact,  he  succeeded  to  neither.  His  father, 
during  his  lifetime,  gave  him  the  estate  of 
Newburgh,  in  Abardeenshire,  and  nothing 
more  at  his  death.  By  his  second  wife, 
Marjory  Sutherland,  the  Earl  had  a  large 
family,  and  particularly  two  sons,  between 
whom,  in  1476,  he  most  unjustly  divided  his 
whole  inheritance,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
eldest  sou.  To  the  elder  of  the  two,  Sir 
Ohver,  he  gave  the  ancient  family  estate  of 
Rosslyn,  and  aU  his  great  possessions  in  the 
Lothians  and  in  the  counties  of  StirUng  and 
Fife.  To  his  younger  son,  named  like  his 
first-born,  William,  he  conveyed  the  Earl- 
dom of  Caithness,  with  the  King's  consent,  so 
that  W'hen  his  father  died,  he  succeeded  to 
that  title  with  the  estates  annexed  to  it. 
This  arbitrary  arrangement  has  been  a  great 
puzzle  to  antiquaries.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Earl  meant  entirely  to  disinherit  his  eldest 
son  J  but  why  the  second,  though  most 
splendidly  endowed,  was  left  a  mere  Baron, 
not  a  Peer,  while  the  youngest  was  made  an 
Earl,  is  matter  of  curious  speculation. 
Some  have  conjectured  that  this  arose  from 
partiaUty  to  the  third  son,  while  others  have 
surmised  that  Oliver  was  the  real  favourite, 
because  he  obtained  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  heritage,  for  the  estates 
annexed  to  the  Caithness  Earldom  were  in 
a  remote  country  and  comparatively  poor. 
"WiUiam,  the  disinherited  eldest  son,  became 
Lord  Sinclair,  a  title  which  had  not  been 
surrendered  to  the  Crown,  and  which  had 
been  held  by  three  previous  generations  of 
the  family.  His  life  was  spent  in  a  struggle 
with  his  younger  brothers,  and  he  forced 
Sir  OUver  to  disgorge  all  the  Fifeshire 
estates,  while  he  was  solemnly  acknowledged 
by  him  and  the  Earl  of  Caithness  to  be 
their  oliief  and  the  head  of  their  house.  He 
died  very  soon  after  this  family  arrange- 
ment was  concluded  in  ]  488.  From  these 
three  brothers  are  descended  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  House  of  Sinclair  or  St 
Clair,  for  the  two  forms  of  the  name  are  in- 
different, and  have  been  used  arbitrarily  by 
different  f  a^milies  of  the  name  as  a  matter  of 
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taste.  From  WiUiam,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  who  had  the  higher  title  of 
Earl  of  Caithness,  is  descended  the  long 
fine  of  holders  of  that  Earldom,  together 
with  theirnumerousyoun.Lter  branches  ;  and 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  this  title 
has  never  been  long  held  in  any  one  direct 
line,  but  has  gone  four  times  to  very  remote 
collaterals— the  most  distant  of  all  having 
been  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl. 
The  second  son.  Sir  Oliver,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Baron  of  Rosslyn,  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  treat.  The  eldest  son,  WiUiam, 
the  disinherited  Master  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  long  line 
of  Lords  Sinclair,  concerning  whom  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  say  something  before  we 
proceed  with  the  later  Rosslyn  lins.  On 
his  death  in  1488  his  son  Henry  was  re- 
cognised by  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
Scotland  as  Lord  Sinclair.  He  was  in 
reahty  the  fourth  Lord,  although  he  is  im- 
properly reckoned  the  first  of  the  family 
who  held  that  title  alone.  He  fell  at 
Flodden  in  1513.  His  daughter,  Agnes, 
Countess  of  Bothwell,  was  the  mother  of 
the  third  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  who, 
when  raised  to  ducal  rank,  selected  the  title 
of  Orkney  from  regard  to  his  maternal  an- 
cestry. William,  second  Lord  Sinclau', 
was  the  leader  of  a  romantic  expedition, 
which  he  undertook  in  conjunction  with  his 
relation,  John,  Earl  Caithness,  in  1529, 
during  the  stormy  minority  of  King  James 
v.,  with  a  view  to  recover  the  Orkney 
Islands  as  his  family  inheritance.  He  was 
vanquished  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
Earl  was  kUled.  The  Lords  Sinclair  kept 
up  the  dignity  of  their  former  greatness  by 
high  alliances,  as  their  successive  intermar- 
riages were  with  daughters  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  Earl  Marischal,  Earl  of  Rothes, 
twice  over.  Lord  Lindsay,  and  Earl  of 
Wemyss.  John,  seventh  Lord  Sinclair, 
died  in  1676,  without  male  issue,  and  with 
his  affairs  in  considerable  embaiTassment. 
He  was  under  great  pecuniary  obhgations 
to  Sb  John  St  Clair  of  Hei-mandston,  a 
rich  and  ambitious  man,  the  head  of  a  very 
ancient  family,  but  of  an  entirely  different 
stock,  having  the  engrailed  cross  blue  instead 
of  black,  and  being  in  no  respect  descended 
from  any  of  the  Lords  Sinclair.  A  marri- 
age was  arranged  between  this  gentleman's 
eldest  son,  and  the  seventh  Lord  Sinclair's 
only  d.-iughter  and  heiress.  Both  husband 
anil  wife  predeceased  their  respective  fathers, 
and  their  son,  Henry  St  Clair,  was  heir 
apparent  both  to  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Lord  Sinclair,  and  his  paternal,  Shr  John 
St  Clair.  On  the  death  of  the  former  he 
inherited  the  Sinclair  peerage,  as  eighth 
Lord  in  right  of  hii  mother  ;  and  although 
the  undoubted  heir  male  of  the  family,  John 
Sinclair  of  Balgreggie,  lived  four  and  thirty 
years  after,  he  never  claimed  the  title,  be- 
cause it  went  in  the  female  line.  Young 
Lord  Sinclair,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
under  the  control  of  his  paternal  grandfather 
and  uncles,  obtained  through  their  means, 
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a  new  patent  of  his  peerage  in  1077  from 
Bang  Charles  II.,  which  totally  changed 
the  ancient  line  of  succession,  cutting  out 
the  female  heirs  of  the  hody  of  the  vounj 
Lord,  and  settling  the  title  on  the  family  ol 
St  Clair  of  Hermandston.  Henry,  eightl 
Lord  Sinclair,  died  in  1723.  His  two  sons, 
the  Master  of  Sinclair  and  General  St 
Clair,  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  had 
issue  ;  and  his  daughters  were  passed  over 
in  consequence  of  the  new  patent  which 
was  obtained  in  favour  of  the  family  of 
Hermandston,  and  according  to  which  the 
prc'SL-nt  L.n-,1  Sinclair   holds    the   jK-erage. 


He 


the 


original  huuily,  oiiu  is  ua  cnmpk-tf  a  stranger 
to  tilt'  old  l^nrds  .Sinclair  as  if  be  were  an 
entii-ely  ditfercut  name.  According  to  the 
Scottish  saying,  "  He  is  not  a  drop's  blood 
to  them,"  although  he  holds  their  title  by  a 
capricious  remainder  in  the  new  patent. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  when  that 
new  patent  of  the  title  was  obtained,  the 
original  peerage  was  not  resigned  to  the 
crown,  so  it  is  presumed  stiU  to  e.xist,  although 
dormant.  Henry,  eighth  Lord,  had  several 
daughters.  The  eldest  was  the  ancestress  of 
Jlr  AnstrutherThomsonofCharleton.whois 
heir-generaland  representative  of  the  ancient 
Karls  of  Orkney  and  Lords  Sinclair.  The 
second  daughter  was  the  ancestress  of  Sir 
James  Erskine,  Bart. ,  on  whom  the  Sinclair 
estates  of  Dysart  and  Rosslyn  (which  had 
been  purchased  from  the  last  of  the  later 
Barons  of  Rosslyn  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair) 
were  settled  by  a  special  entail ;  and  who, 
moreover,  became  second  Earl  of  Rosslyn  on 
the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Wedderbume,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, who  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew,  the 
heir  of  Rosslyn  Castle.  Thus  the  succession 
of  the  Sinclair  family  is  curiously  appor- 
tioned. The  heirship  of  blood  and  lineal 
representation  of  the  Lords  Sinclair  belong 
to  Mr  Anstruther  Thomson,  as  descendant 
of  the  eldest  daughter.  The  succession  to 
the  estates  of  Dysart  and  Rosslyn  has  been 
conveyed  by  special  destination  to  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  the  descendant  of  the  younger 
daughter ;  and  the  title  of  Lord  Sinclau-  has 
been  claimed  and  awarded  to  the  actual 
holder  of  that  dignity,  who  is  of  a  totally 
different  family,  and  not  even  remotely 
connected  with  the  original  Lords.  We 
must  now  toUow  the  fortunes  of  the  later 
Barons  of  Rossbm  of  the  cadet  branch.  Sir 
Oliver  inherited  his  father's  splendid  domain 
in  1480,  and  as  Lord  of  Rosslyn  Castle,  and 
all  the  great  estates  annexed  to  that  princely 
manorial,  he  made  a  great  figure  among  the 
Barons  of  Scotland,  and  held  a  prouder 
place  than  most  of  the  Lords  of  Parhament. 
His  younger  son,  UUver  Sinclair,  was  the 
favounte  of  King  James  V.,  and  was  called 
his  "great  minion."  The  king  utterly 
disgusted  all  liis  principal  nobles  by  suil- 
denly  raising  Oliver  to  the  command  of  the 
army  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  1542, 
and  the  most  lamentable  disasters  ensued ; 


for  these  unpatriotic  men  refused  to  fight 
under  him,  and  preferred  the  disgraceful 
alternative  of  a  surrender  to  the  enemy. 
The  tidinM  of  this  shameful  catastroi)he 
broke  the  King's  heart.  He  continued  to 
exclaim — "  0,  fled  Oliver  !  Is  Oliver  taken  ? 
All  is  lost !"  and  he  only  lived  to  hear  the 
further  disappointing  news,  that  the  Queen 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter — the  unfortu- 
nate Mary.  Oliver  Sinclair  was  taken 
prisoner  to  London,  and  soon  released.  He 
feU  into  obscurity,  but  his  line  continued  for 
some  generations,  until  its  last  female 
descendant  carried  the  blood  of  Oliver,  the 
King's  imhappy  minion,  into  the  house  of 
Dalhousie,  and  he  is  hneally  represented  by 
the  ex-Governor-General  of  India.  Sir 
Oliver  had  another  son,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Ross,  and  a  man  of  some  note.  It  was  he 
who  began  the  long  feud  with  Lord  Borth- 
wick,  ms  neighbour,  which  endured  during 
four  generations.  Tradition  says  that  he 
threw  one  of  the  Borthwick  family  over  the 
drawbridge  of  Rosslyn  Castle  after  dinner  ! 
The  quarrel  thus  inhospitably  commenced 
was  continued  about  some  lands  which 
Lord  Borthwick  held  of  Rosslyn  as  a  vassal. 
Sir  Ohver  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir 
William,  who,  in  the  civU  wars  of  Scotland, 
espoused  the  party  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
and  Regent.  He  died  in  15.54,  and  the 
family  difficulties  began  in  his  time,  and 
went  on  increasing  during  the  next  two 
centuries,  until  they  ended  in  the  aUenation 
of  the  Castle  and  Chapcl.of  Rosslyn,  aU  that 
at  length  remained  of  the  princely  estates, 
to  the  elder  line  of  Sinclair.  Sur  William's 
son  of  his  own  name  was  appointed  Lord- 
Justice-General  of  Scotland  in  1559  by 
Francis  and  Mary,  and  in  1568  he  fought 
gallantly  for  the  Queen  at  Langside,  for 
which  he  was  forfeited ;  and  although  hia 
estates  were  afterwards  restored  to  him  they 
were  so  deeply  involved  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  one  of  the  best  of  them — 
Herhertshire,  near  Stirling.  A  romantic 
adventure  happened  to  Sir  William,  which 
introduced  the  future  Barons  of  Rosslyn  to 
singular  allies.  One  day  when  he  was 
riding  from  Edinburgh  to  Rosslyn  Castle  he 
rescued  a  gipsy  from  the  gibbet,  and  restored 
him  aUve  and  well  to  his  own  people.  This 
excited  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  wander- 
ing tribe,  and  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Barons  of 
Rosslyn,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  shrunk 
from  the  connection.  When  the  whole 
in  Scotland  acknowledge 
their  patron  he  allowed 
at  certain  seasons,  to  come  and  nestle  under 
his  wing,  and  he  had  two  of  the  towers  of 
Rosslyn  Castle  allotted  to  them.  About 
this  time,  also,  commenced  the  connection 
of  the  Barons  of  Rosslyn  with  the  renowned 
fraternity  of  Free  Masons,  which  lasted  as 
long  as  the  race  continued  to  exist — a  St 
Clair  of  Rosslyn  being  always  at  the  head  of 
Scottish  Free  Masonry.  During  the  time, 
of  liis  son.  Sir  William,  who  Uved  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  considerable 
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additions  were  made  to  the  ancient  Castle 
in  buildings  erected  in  the  style  of  that 
period.  He  had  a  eon,  Sir  William,  who, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  persecuted  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  fled  to  Ireland. 
Other  motives  have  been  assigned  for  his  pre- 
cipitate departure,  for,  though  he  had  a  wife 
and  numerous  family,  he  carried  off  with 
him  in  his  flight  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  lower 
ranks.  Father  Hay,  who  was  the  stepson 
of  one  of  the  subsequent  Barons  of  Rosslyn, 
thus  writes: — "His  son  (the  son  of  the 
former  Sir  WilUam)  Sir  WiUiam  died  dur- 
ing the  troubles,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rosslyn  the  very  same  day  that 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought.  When 
my  goodfather  (that  is,  father-in-law  or 
stepfather)  was  buried  Su'  William's  corpse 
seemed  to  be  entire  at  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  the  vault ;  bat  when  they  came  to 
touch  the  body  it  fell  into  dust.  He  was 
lying  in  his  armoar,  with  a  red  velvet  cap  on 
his  head  onaflatstone.  Nothing  was  decayed 
except  a  piece  of  the  white  furring  that  went 
round  the  cap,  and  answered  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head.  All  his  predecessors,  the 
former  Barons  of  Rosslyn,  were  buried  in  the 
same  manner  in  their  armour.  The  late 
Rosslyn,  my  goodfather  (father-in-law),  was 
the  first  that  was  buried  in  a  coffin,  against 
the  sentiments  of  King  James  VII.,  who 
was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several  other 
persons  well  versed  in  antiquity,  to  whom 
my  mother  (the  widow)  would  not  hearken, 
thinking  it  beggarly  to  be  buried  in  that 
manner.  The  great  expense  that  she 
at  in  burying  her  husband  occasioned  the 
sumptuary  laws  which  were  made  in  the 
following  Parliaments."  The  Rosslyn 
was  buried  after  this  royal  fashion  was 
James  St  Clair,  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  had  hved  a  great  deal  in  France 
where  he  enjoyed  considerable  distinction, 
His  widow  endeavoured  to  obtam  redress 
from  King  James  II.  for  the  great  losses 
which  the  family  had  sustained  on  account 
of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  But  she  had 
very  little  success,  as  the  powerful  minister, 
the  Earl  of  Melfort,  was  against  her.  She, 
however,  obtained  considerable  sums  from 
Parliament  for  the  woods  that  had  been 
destroyed.  During  the  minority  of  her  son 
Alexander,  while  this  lady  managed  the 
family  affairs,  a  very  valuable  seam  of  coal 
was  discovered  on  the  estate,  which  had, 
however,  no  permanent  effect  in  arresting 
the  ruin  of  the  falling  house.  About  this 
time,  1688,  the  beautiful  Chaiiel  at  Rosslyn 
was  defaced  and  desecrated  by  the  Presby- 
terians. The  fabric  is  now  put  in  good 
order,  considerable  sums  having  been  spent 
in  its  restoration  by  the  present  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  who  has  got  it  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  as  a  private  chapel, 
and  the  Earl  having  appointed  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cole,  M.A.,  to  be  his  domestic 
chaplain,  the  ancient  and  beautiful  budding 
is  now  occasionally  used  for  pubUc  worship. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  never-failing 
obiect  of  intense  aduiir.ation  to  all  lovers  of 
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fine  architecture,  and  its  vaults  are  still  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  members  of  some 
branches  of  the  family  Alexander  St  Clair 
and  Wilh'am  St  Clair  were  the  two  last 
Barons  of  Rosslyn.  Their  affairs  were  in  a 
very  embarassed  condition.  The  estate  had 
gradually  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  all  that 
remained  to  the  last  Lord  of  Rosslyn  was 
the  site  of  the  splendid  castle  which  con- 
tained the  halls  of  his  fathers,  and  that  of 
the  elaborately  adorned  chapel  which  at- 
tested their  munificence.  WUliam  St 
Clair,  the  last  Rosslyn,  was  weighed  down 
by  so  heavy  a  loa,d  of  debt  from  the  old 
encumbrances,  which  pressed  upon  him, 
that  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1735 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  last  remnant  of 
his  noble  inheritance.  He  lived  nearly 
forty  years  afterwards,  and  was  a  very  well 
known  member  of  Scottish  society  until  the 
year  1772,  when  he  died  without  issue. 
With  him  expired  the  whole  male  line  of 
Sir  Ohver  St  Clair,  the  founder  of  the  later 
family  of  the  Barons  of  Rosslyn.  There 
exist,  however,  collateral  representatives  of 
the  family  in  the  female  line.  But  Rosslyn 
Castle,  although  it  was  aUenated  by  the  last 
Baron  of  the  juuior  line,  is  still  possessed 
by  the  family  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  reverted  in 
1735  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  original 
house,  who  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived 
of  it  in  1476,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before.  When  William  St  Clair  of  Rosslyn 
sold  his  ancient  castle  in  1735,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  John,  Master  of  Sinclair,  and  the 
Hon.  General  St  Clair,  sons  of  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Sinclair,  and  grandsons  of  the 
heiress  of  the  rightful  elder  line,  which  was 
disinherited  by  their  common  ancestor  in 
order  to  enrich  his  favourite  younger  son. 
Rosslyn  was  then  joined  to  Dysart  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Sinclair  estates,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
who  is  the  Uneal  descendant  of  the  Master 
of  Sinclair's  younger  sister,  while  John 
Anstruther  Thomson  of  Charleton  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  elder.  The  Earl 
of  Rcsslyn had  added  some  adjacentproperty 
to  this  most  picturesque  possession,  and  the 
castle  and  chapel  are  preserved  by  him,  in 
excellent  repair,  as  a  noble  monument  of 
fallen  greatness. 

SINCLAIR-ERSKINE,  James  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Roslyn.— This  branch  is  of 
the  noble  house  of  Erskine,  Earls  of  Mar, 
springing  from  the  Honourable  Charles 
Erskine,  fourth  son  of  John,  7th  Earl,  who 
married,  on  3d  May  1638,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  Bart.,  of  Craighall,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Erskine, 
Esq.  of  Alva,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia,  30th  AprU  1666.  Sir  Charles 
maiTied  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Dundas,  of  Arniston,  by  whom  he -had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  ;  James,  his  succes- 
,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Louden  1693,  died 
unmarried  ;  John,  successor  to  his  brother  ; 
Charles,  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Tinwald,  father  of  James  Erskine, 
also  a  Scottish  J  «dge,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
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Alva  ;  Robert,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia  ;  Helen,  married  to  John  Haldane 
ot  Glen  Eagles.  Sir  Charles  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Sir  James.  This  gentle- 
man, dyin;,'  unmarried,  the  title  devolved 
upon  his  brother  Sir  .Tohn,  who  married 
Barbara,  second  daughter  of  Henry,  seventh 
Lord  Sinclair ;  and  dying  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1739,  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Sir  Charles,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Laffeldt  in  1747  ;  and  dying  un- 
married, the  baronetcy  devolved  upon  his 
brother  Sir  Henry,  a  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  army  and  a  Colonel  ot  the  Royal  Scots, 
who  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Peter  Wed- 
derburn,  Esq.  ot  Chesterhall  (a  Lord  of 
Session,  as  Lord  Chesterhall,  and  descended 
from  Walter  de  Wedderbum,  one  ot  the 
great  Barons  ot  Scotland  wlio  swore  fealty, 
in  1296,  to  Edward  I.  ot  England  for  the 
lands  he  possessed  in  the  county  of  Ber- 


John,  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts,  born 
10th  February  1781,  married,  in  1802,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  Bart., 
which  lady  died  17th  July  1821 ;  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  obtained  by  sign-manual  in 
1801  the  rank  and  precedency  of  an  Earl's 
daughter,  and  died,  unmarried,  Ifith  Feb- 
ruary 1802.  Sir  Henry  died  in  February 
1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 


Wedderbum  (eldest  son  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Peter  Wedderbum,  Lord  Chester- 
ball).  This  eminent  person  was  born  at 
Chesterhall,  13th  February  1733,  and  was 
early  distinguished  by  those  powers  of  reason 
and  eloquence  which  ultimately  raised  him 
to  the  highest  dignity  ot  the  state.  Well 
adapted  to  the  legal  profession  by  great 
natural  talents  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ance, he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar 
when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
coming  rapidly  into  notice,  when  an  illiberal 
attack  from  the  bench,  disgusting  him  with 
his  own  country,  determined  his  seeking  a 
wider  sphere  for  his  professional  pursuits. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1753,  under  the  tuition  of  Macklyn,  en- 
deavoured, with  more  than  doubtful  success, 
to  lose  his  national  accent.  He  was  called 
to  the  English  bar  in  1757,  and  by  his  tal- 
ents soon  won  the  applause  of  Lord  Camden, 
and  the  assistance  of  Lords  Bute  and  Mans- 
field, pleading  in  the  Douglas  and  Hamilton 
cause,  and  successfully  defending  Lord 
Clive.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General 
26th  January  1771,  promoted  to  the  Attor- 
ney-Generalship in  1778,  and  elevated  to  the 
bench  as  Lord  Chief -Justice  of  the  Court  ot 
Common  Ple.TS  in  1780,  when  he  was  created 
Baron  Loughborough  ot  Loughborough,  in 
the  county  ot  Leicester  (14th  June  17S0). 
In  1793  his  Lordship  was  appointed  First 
Commissioner  for  keeping  the  great  seal, 
and,  27th  January  1793,  constih-ited  Lord 
High  ChanceUor  of  Great  Britain.  On  31st 
October  1795,  the  Chancellor  obtained  a  new 


patent,  creating  him  Baron  Loughborough 
of  Loughborough,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
with  remainder,  in  default  of  male  issue,  to 
his  nephew,  Sir  James  St  Clair-Erskine, 
and  after  him,  to  John  Erskine,  Esq.,  the 
brother  ot  Sir  James  ;  and,  21st  April  1801, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  ot  Earl 
,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  with 
the  same  remaindership.  His  Lordship 
married,  first,  in  1767,  Betty -Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  ot  John  Dawson,  Esq.  of  Morley, 
in  the  county  of  York,  and  second,  in  1782, 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  William,  first  Vis- 
count Courtenay  of  Rowderham  Castle,  but 
died  without  issue,  3d  January  1805.  (Hia 
remains  were  interred  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral), 

en  the  original  Barony  of  Loughborough 

Leicester  expired,  while  that  of  Lough- 
borough ot  Surrey  and  the  Earldom  of 
Rosslyn  devolved,  according  to  the  limita- 
tion ot  the  patent  upon  his  nephew.  Sir 
James  St  Clair-Erskine,  Bart.,  as  second 
Earl.  His  Lordship  was  a  General  Officer, 
Colonel  ot  the  9th  regiment  ot  Dragoons, 
and  a  Knight  Grand-Cross  ot  the  Bath.  He 
married,  in  1790,  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Honourable  Edward 
Bouverie,  and  by  her,  who  died  August 
ISIO,  had  issue,  James  Alexander,  present 
peer.  The  Earl,  who  was  a  Councillor  of 
State  to  the. King  in  Scotland,  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Fiteshire,  died  18th  January 
1837. 

ROSSLYN,  Eakl  of  (James  Alexander 
St  Clair  Erskine),  in  the  county  ot  Mid- 
Lothian,  Baron  Loughborough  of  Lough- 
borough, in  the  county  of  Sui-rey,  and  a 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  also  a  Colonel  iu 
the  army,  was  bom  on  the  15th  ot  February 
1802.  He  married,  on  the  lOth  of  October 
1826,  Frances,  daughter  ot  the  late  Lieuten- 
ant-General Wemyss,  of  Wemyss,  and  his 
issue,  James  Alexander,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, in  the  2d  Life  Guards,  born  on  the 
10th  May  1830,  and  other  children.  His 
Lordship  ot  Rosslyn  succeeded  as  third  Earl 
at  the  death  ot  his  father,  on  the  18th  Janu- 
ary 1837. 

SMALL,  Andeetv,  The  Rev.  (commonly 
called  Dr  Small),  Abernethy,  was  born  at 
Netherton,  a  farm  west  from  the  village  and 
in  the  parish  of  Abernethy,  on  the  Slst 
December  1766.  His  baptism  is  recorded 
in  the  register  of  the  U.P.  Church  there, 
bearing  the  date  of  4th  January  1767,  and 
it  was  the  third  last  administered  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Moncrieff,  son  of  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Moncrieflf,  of  Culfargie,  one  of  the  "  Four 
Brethren"  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Secession  from  the  Established  Church  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  ceuturj'.  Andrew  was 
the  eldest  of  eight  children.  His  father,  John 
Small,  was  of  the  class  of  respectable  tenant 
farmers  of  those  days— a  staunch  adherent 
ot  the  MoncrieSs,  and  an  elder  in  the 
church  as  his  father  had  been.  J  olm's  wife, 
Margaret  Buist,  could  tell  her  grand- 
daughter, stillUving,  of  havingseen  Culfargie 
(the  elder  Moncrieff)  come  up  to  the  church- 
yard gate,  give  it  three  knocks,  and  when 
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he  found  himself  barred  out,  turn  and  walk 
off  to  the  new  church  followed  by  the 
people,  of  whom  she  was  one,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Netherton  was  a  rendezvous  for 
visitors  at  the  Abernethy  sacraments — 
sometimes  no  fewer  than  fifty  from  different 
parts  of  the  county  were  accommodated  on 
the  premises  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  tenant.  The  subject  of  this  notice 
received  his  early  education  at  the  school 
connected  with  the  Secession  congregation, 
and  in  the  room  which  is  at  present  occupied 
as  a  session-house.  That  school  he  himself 
afterwards  taught  for  a  short  time,  hut, 
according  to  his  mother's  statement,  "  the 


bairns  were  like  to 


gang  0( 


ing  that  he  was  indulgent  His  father 
bought  the  estate  of  Pitmiddcn,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  but  in  the  parish  of  Aber- 
nethy, and  removed  thither  from  Netherton. 
At  his  father's  death  Andrew  succeeded  to 
the  property.  That  he  had  the  advantage 
of  a  fair  literary  education,  and  of  excellent 
moral  and  religious  training  cannot  be 
doubted.  His  published  works  would,  in 
the  present  day,  be  pronounced  (apart  from 
■what  is  afterwards  to  he  noticed)  not  only 
frequently  quaint,  but  often  incorrect  in 
style  and  construction.  Still  they  display 
such  an  acquaintance  with  our  own 
language,  with  classical  literature,  and  with 
comparatively  modem  speculations,  that  it 
■would  be  hard  not  to  acknowledge,  con- 
sidering the  period  to  which  he  belonged, 
that  he  had  benefitted  by  favourable  culture. 
His  piety  all  along  -was  undoubted.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry,  was  duly  Ucensed 
as  a  preacher  in  connection  ■yith  the  Anti- 
Burghers,  and  received  two  calls — one  to 
the  congregation  of  Whithorn,  and  the 
other  to  a  congregation  in  the  north.  His 
health  failed  while  he  was  a  preacher,  and 
on  that  account  he  declined  both  calls.  He 
sold  Pitmidden,  went  to  reside  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  married  about  1807  Miss 
Hannah  Potter,  a  lady  belonging  to  Glas- 
gow, whose  acquaintance  he  made  while 
she  was  in  Edinbm-gh  attending  a  boarding 
school.  After  four  years  of  wedded  life  she 
died,  leaving  him  without  any  family. 
From  Edinburgh  he  removed  to  Edenshead, 
and  afterwards  to  Abernethy,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  February  1852.  At 
both  places  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  antiquities,  particularly  those  of  Fife, 
and  in  1823  he  published  a  work  bearing  the 
following  on  its  title  page  :— "Interesting 
Eoman  Antiquities,  recently  discovered  in 
Fife,  ascertaining  the  site  of  the  great 
battles  fought  betwixt  Agricola  and 
Galgacus;  with  the  discovery  of  the 
position  of  live  Eoman  towns,  and  of  the 
site  and  names  of  upwards  of  seventy 
Koman  forts  :  Also  observations  regarding 
the  ancient  palaces  of  the  Pictish  Kings  in 
the  town  of  Abernethy,  and  other  local 
antiquities,  by  the  Rev.  Amlrew  Small, 
Edenshead."  Even  the  length  of  this  title 
does  not  exhaust  the  contents  of  the  volume 
which,  though  not  ■without  considerable 
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circulation  and  influence  at  the  time,  gradu- 
ally met  with  severe  criticism.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  His  Majesty, 
George  IV".,  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  five  copies.  Whether  Mr  Small  had  not 
been  duped  as  to  that  subscription  we  can- 
not say.  There  can  be  no  doubt  he  was 
often  duped  afterwards;  and  as  appears 
in  the  following  extract,  bearing  on  this 
point,  from  one  of  his  latest  works,  he  was 
susceptible  of  adulation,  and  was  evidently 
desirous  of  not  incurring  loss  by  his  publi- 
cations : — "  It  must  be  well  known,  to  sub- 
scribers at  least,  that  his  late  Majesty, 
George  IV.,  became  a  subscriber  for  it  (the 
above  work),  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  five  copies.  I  got  one  superbly 
bound,  and  sent  it  up  along  with  the  other 
four,  directed  to  His  Majesty's  Uljrarian.  I 
soon  received  an  answer  from  the  then 
librarian,  but  who  is  now  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  informing  me  that  he 
had  duly  received  aU  the  copies  of  the 
work,  and  that  he  had  laid  one  of 
them  before  His  Majesty  ;  but  how  it  was 
received  I  would  have  remained  entirely 
ignorant  of  had  it  not  been  for  a  pleasing 
accidental  circumstance  that  happened  soon 
after,  and  as  it  contains  a  pleasing  anecdote, 
as  well  .as  the  honom  of  Scotland,  and  also 
as  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  town  is  con- 
nected with  it,  I  shall  here  give  it.  In  the 
summer  immediately  following,  happening 
to  be  at  Pitcaithly  Wells,  and  lodging  in 
the  large  inn  at  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  Mr  Lums- 
den,  of  Auchindoir  and  Clova,  a  very  re- 
spectable landed  gentleman  in  the  north, 
ha]ipened  to  arrive  the  same  day  with  me, 
and  being  near  each  other  at  supper,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  new  comers,  we  hap- 
pened to  be  speaking  about  things  in  gene- 
ral, as  strangers.  He  happened  to  say  that 
one  of  his  intimate  acquaintances  and 
neighbours  (a  Sir  James  Gordon),  and  also 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  His  Majesty, 
had  lately  arrived  from  London,  aud  had 
been  telling  him  that  His  Majesty  had  said 
to  him,  '  I  have  got  a  book  lately  sent  up  to 
me  from  Scotland,  on  Roman  and  other 
Antiquities,  with  which,'  says  His  Majesty, 
'  I  am  highly  gratified.  I  have  not  been  so 
well  jileased  with  a  book  from  Scotland  this 
longtime.'  I  never  yet  spoke.  He  added, 
'  All  our  literati  are  now  mostlyin  Scotland 
together.'  I  then  gave  a  laugh,  and  said, 
'  Do  you  know  who  is  the  author  of  that 
book  ? '  '  No, '  he  said.  '  What  would  you 
think  if  he  is  sitting  on  your  left  hand  just 
now  ? '  At  which  he  was  struck  with  de- 
lightful astonishment,  and  as  I  had  brought 
a  considerable  number  of  copies  with  me  to 
serve  any  gentleman  that  might  wish  them, 
he  at  once  not  only  engaged  to  take  one, 
but  had  influence  also  on  several  others  to 
take  one,  so  that  I  soon  got  all  that  I  had 
■with  me  disposed  of.  His  factor  also  next 
summer  took  one,  and  also  had  influence  on 
several  other  of  his  acquaintances  to  take 
one,  so  that  it  was  a  fortunate  meeting  frr 
me  with  this  amiable  gentleman."     It  is 
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proper  to  add  that  he  wtoie  the  above  dis- 
claiming egotism,  inasmuch  as  against  an 
opponent  he  was  only  showing  that  he  had 
received  honour  from  jjersons  in  the  highest 
positions.  His  work,  in  various  parts  of  it, 
abounds  in  anecdotes  of  the  olden  time — 
serious,  superstitious,  tragic,  and  comic  in 
their  character — greatly  contributing  to  the 
interest  with  which  many  perused  it.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  whole  chapter  of  "Anecdotes 
of  King  James  V. ,  the  •  Gudeman  of  Bal- 
lengeigh,'  when  about  Falkland  and  its 
vicinity. "  As  the  author  extended  his  anti- 
quarian researches  over  alindst  all  Fife  and 
other  districts,  there  is  ].laceil  before  the 
reader  such  an  amount  of'information  re- 
garding the  sites  of  ancient  camjts,  forts, 
and  cairns,  and  the  localities  iu  ivlucli  urns, 
vessels,  coins,  war-like  implements,  &c., 
&c.,  had  been  found,  together  with  specula- 
tions on  all,  that  it  is  obvious  those  who 
possess  the  book,  now  out  of  jirint,  will 
attach  not  a  little  value  to  it.  Its  criticism 
will  not  nufrequently  be  found  at  fault,  and 
its  derivation  and  meaniug  of  certain  names 
even  ludicrous  ;  yet  tliere  are  facts  in  abund- 
ance, and  besides  there  is  a  degree  of  lore 
entitling  its  author  to  great  credit  for  his 
abiUties  and  industry.  He  laid  himself  open 
to  severe  handling,  and  he  received  it,  not, 
however,  without  sharp  retahation.  With 
one  who  wrote  on  the  Topography  of  the 
Basin  of  the  Tay,  he  aigues  at  some  length, 
though  the  "  basin  ''  of  the  writer  he  regards 
as  "  a  basin  of  thin,  meagre  brown  soup,  or 
rather  hotch-potch,  industriously  collected 
from  all  quarters  ....  several  articles 
pilfered  from  ray  own  larder."  He  is  particu- 
larly irritated  on  understanding,  ' '  from  good 
authority,  that  one  of  the  name  of  Swan 
.  .  .  .  has  most  unceremoniously  made 
a  foul  and  rude  attack  ujjon  my  work  on 
'  Boman  Antiquities,'  and  with  one  fell 
swoop  consigned  it  to  perpetual  oblivion; 
or,  in  a  manner,  as  unworthy  to  be  taken 
any  notice  of."  And  again  he  speaks  of 
"  the  baleful  influence  of  the  tail  of  that 
pestilential  comet  as  yet  sweeping  through 
the  Kingdom  of  Fife,  not  properly  belonging 
to  the  constellation  of  Cygnus,  the  Sw^an, 
but  rather  to  that  of  Anser,  the  Goose. 
.  .  .  .  I  understand  there  is  also  one  of 
the  name  of  Leighton  in  company  with  him, 
upon  whom,  no  doubt,  part  of  the 
blame  ought  deservedly  to  ligjd  on. "  Every 
allowance  will  be  made  for  what  is  really 
as  much  the  humour  as  the  temper  displayed 
in  these  extracts.  The  discovery  on  which 
Mr  Small  specially  rested  his  fame  was  that 
of  "  the  site  of  the  battle  fought  between  Gal- 
gacus  the  Caledonian  King  and  General,  and 
Agricola  the  Boman  general."  In  old  age, 
and  with  other  subjects  on  hand,  as  we 
shall  see,  causing  no  small  amount  of  con- 
ti-oversy,  it  is  no  wonder  he  manifested 
considerable  feeling  when  it  was  attempted 
to  wrest  from  him  the  very  foundations  of 
what  he  accounted  his  reputation  as  an 
antiquarian.  He  contends  that  the  above 
battle  was  fought  at  Meralsford,  near  the 


north  base  of  the  west  Lomond  hill— that 
Tacitus  "had  mistaken  Mons  Loraundus 
for  Mons  Gram  plus  .  .  .  theGrampian 
Hills  are  well  known  to  be  a  ridge  of  high 
mountains  running  nigh  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  Hcnthuid.  Had  the  iiattle,  then, 
taken  place  tl.cre  an.l  he  (Tacitus)  had 
written  cnneetly  ab.ait  it,  it  would  have 
been  at  the  font  of  the  Jlontes  Grampii,  in 
the  plural  number,  and  not  like  a  detached 
hill  as  Mons  Lomundus  is,  and  would  have 
required  to  be  written  in  the  singular  num- 
ber." We  may  smile  at  the  explanation 
which  our  autii|uarian  gives  of  the  Mons 
Grainpiiis  of  Tacitus— that  the  historian 
gave  this  name  not  to  any  of  tlie  Grampians, 
but  to  the  West  Lomond  "  from  the  top  of 
it  resembhng  the  semicircular  tumble  that 
the  Grampus  or  great  fish  gives  in  the 
water,"  still  there  are  antiquarians  who 
consider  Mr  Small's  views  as  to  the  site  of 
the  battle  plausilile,  and  we  must  not  fail  to 
add  what  he  himself  has  recorded — "  The 
famed  Dr  Chahners  after  reading  of,  and 
also  visiting  the  field  of  battle  along  with 
myself,  gave  it  the  full  meed  of  his  approval, 
as  being  the  site  of  that  great  and  interest- 
ing battle."  We  cannot  even  sketch  the 
•arguments  of  the  writer,  bound  up  as  they 
arewithmultitudes  of  incidents,  and  opinions 
upon  historical  facts  and  local  discoveries, 
but,  agreeing  with  him  or  not,  knowing 
that  he  Hved  and  laboured  amid  ancient 
relics,  every  one  wUl  sympatliise  with  him 
as  he  thus  congratulates  himself  when 
residing  at  Edenshead  : — "  It  has  been  my 
destiny  hitherto  to  be  generally  stationed 
amidst  Roman  forts — these  venerable  ruins 
of  antiquity.  I  was  born  in  the  vicmity  of 
one  erected_  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Earn  ;  and  in  the  sight  of  other  six  or  seven, 
along  with  the  view  of  the  Pictish  Kings' 
two  palaces  or  castles,  without  changing 
position.  I  was  brought  up  for  a  time 
betwixt  two  of  far  famed  and  illustrious 
names,  and  in  view  of  other  four  or  five,  and 
now  reside  in  the  very  midst  of  the  camp 
occupied  by  Agricola,  after  fighting  the 
interesting  and  far  famed  battle  of  Merals- 
ford, or  the  Lomond  Hill,  so  long  and 
anxiously  sought  after  ;  also  iu  the  immedi- 
ate view  of  a  Roman  town,  and  surrounded 
th  thirteen  or  fourteen  Eoman  forts, 
either  in  sight  or  within  less  than  three 
miles  distance.  It  must  surely  have  been  in 
virtue  of  this  last  place  of  residence,  that  I 
had  been  inspired  with  the  desire,  and  had 
been  aided  in  attempting  to  put  matters  to 
rights  iu  this  point  of  view,  in  a  manner 
never  hitherto  attempted."  In  1843  he 
pubhshed  three  works  in  one  closely  printed 
volume,  bearing  the  following  on  its  title 
page  :— "Hidden  Things  Brought  to  Light. 
In  reference  both  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  W  orlds,  or  the  True  MiUenuium,  only 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  New  or  Eenovated 
Earth,  in  answer  to  eight  objections  of  the 
Eev.  Dr  Wardlaw,  against  the  First  Eesur- 
reotion  and  Millennium.  Also  New  Dis- 
coveries in  Antiquities,  with  Ulustratioas  of 
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those  formerly  discovered,  together  with  a 
truly  Interesting  Narrative  of  a  man  under 
Demonaical  Possession,  with  the  discovery 
of  a  Remedy  for  the  Nightmare,  By  the 
Eev.  Andrew  Small,  LL.D.,  Abernethy, 
author  of  Roman  Antiquities."  From  the 
second  of  these  works,  that  on  Antiquities, 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  we  should  resume  the  subject. 
We  shall  first  advert  to  the  last  named 
treatise,  because  it  is  in  reality  the  next  in 
order  to  his  former  volume  on  antiquities, 
and  in  some  good  degree  contemporary 
with  it.  A  man,  whom  no  one  in  the 
present  day  would  consider  other  than  a 
lunatic,  under  the  influence  of  morbid 
religious  feelings,  seems  to  have 
regarded  by  some  of  his  nearest  friends,  and 
especially  by  our  author  ( whom  we  must  now 
courteously  call  Dr  Small— see  the 
title),  as  "possessed."  The  "  possi 
was  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
■was  truly  a  good  man,  a  teacher,  and 
for  those  days  one  of  some  eminence. 
With  aU  his  excellence  in  gifts,  acquire- 
ments, and  piety,  he  was  sorely  troubled. 
Says  Dr  SmaU— "The  case  aUuded 
to  happened  a  great  many  years  ago 
with  a  Mr  James  Ure,  schoolmaster, 
Strathmiglo,  who,  as  he  told  me,  had  gone 
several  times  to  converse  with  and  console 
a  man  in  the  place  who  had  once  been  in 
the  army,  and  who  was  subject  frequently 
to  fits  of  uttering  the  most  shocking  blas- 
phemy ;  and  one  night  Mr  Ure,  when  pre- 
sent with  him,  felt  something  press  upon 
and  envelope  his  head,  and  like  a  strong 
current  of  air  rushing  down  his  throat, 
sucking  his  breath  down  after  it,  and  ever 
after,  at  times,  he  had  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  blaspheme ;  the  other  man  soon 
recovered,  and  wrought  at  the  roads. 
Living  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time,  I  was 
frequently  sent  for  when  he  was  seized  with 
these  fits  of  blasphemy.  It  appeared  to  me 
as  if  the  man  had  been  possessed  of  two 
souls,  the  one  always  complaining  of  and 
accusing,  as  well  as  tyrannising  and  con- 
demning the  other,  and  in  a  voice  quite 
different  from  the  man's  usual  voice,  and  as 
if  it  would  have  leapt  out  of  his  eyes.  He, 
as  himself,  was  never  allowed  to  speak  a 
word  but  when  he  was  appealed  to  by  name. 
The  man  told  me,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  that 
he  happened,  very  injudiciously,  to  pro- 
nounce, or  once  to  mention,  that  most 
shocking  blasphemous  expression,  but  the 
demon  had  never  power  to  speak  out  of  him 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  one  evening,  at 
his  night-school,  a  young  man  happened  to 
mention  that  blasphemous  expression  in  his 
hearmg,  and  from  that  moment  it  had  power 
over  him,  and  cried  out  in  the  most  out- 
rageous and  ferocious  manner ;  he  was 
obliged  to  be  bound  that  very  night,  and 
though  but  a  thin,  slender  man,  yet  it  re- 
quired four  or  five  men  generally  to  bind 
him,  being  four  times  stronger  than  usual, 
until  they  found  out  an  easier  way ;  and 
the  man  learned  to  put  on  handcuffs,  or 


manacles  himself,  whenever  he  felt  the  fits 
coming  on  him."  Dr  Small  tried  to  be  an 
exorcist.  He  found  the  teacher  answered 
some  of  his  questions,  and  the  evil  spirit  or 
demon  other  questions  from  the  teacher's 
lips.  All  this  with  the  doctor  was  a  matter 
of  religious  concern,  and  the  following 
quotation  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  that 
some  degree  of  superstition  or  of  mono- 
mania, call  it  what  we  may,  is  compatible 
with  reverence  for  God's  Word.  "  It  (the 
evil  spirit  in  Mr  Ure),  looked  broad  in 
my  face,  and  in  the  slow  halting  manner 
began — 'Mr  S.,  you  are  a  good  man,  and 
one  that  fears  God— and  you  received  Kcense 
to  preach  the  Gospel— and  that  license  was 
never  taken  from  you — so  you  are  still  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel—  therefore  you  should 
tak*  the  Bible  and  tak'  off  yer'  hat  (now 
my  hat  being  off  at  the  time  made  it  more 
observable),  and  then  put  yer'  finger  upon 
a  verse  of  the  Bible  that  ye  think  maist  of, 
and  then  it  there  made  a  pause.'  I  said 
'  And  then  what  shall  I  do  then  ?  It  drew 
back  its  head  as  if  it  had  said — '  Oh,  I  leave 
that  to  yourself— the  only  time  that  it  used 
a  sort  of  ghastly  smile.  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  if 
it  were  to  be  referred  to  you  what  verse  of  the 
Bible  would  you  fix  upon  ?'  It  then  immedi- 
ately replied — '  First  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
3d,  4th,  and  .5th  verses.'  I  then  took  a 
Bible,  and  looked  at  these  verses — 3d, 
'Concerning  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  which  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  accordmg  to  the  flesh.  4th, 
And  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
5tli,  By  whom  we  have  received  grace  and 
apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the  faith 
among  aU  nations  for  his  name.'  I  said  to 
those  present,  '  There  is  something  here  very 
remarkable,  for  there  is  not  only  in  these 
verses  a  summary  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, but  there  is  also  contained  in  them  a 
Trinity  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
What  would  you  say  if  it  be  that  evil  spirit 
compelled  to  tell  us,  out  of  its  own  mouth, 
how,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  to  be  cast 
out  ?'  Whenever  it  observed  what  I  said, 
in  order  to  divert  my  attention,  it  says — 
'  Read  a'  that  chapter. '  '  No, '  I  said, 
'  there  is  something  in  the  end  of  that 
chapter  that  would  suit  you.'  It  says  a 
third  time—'  Read  a'  that  chapter. '  '  No, ' 
I  said, '  I'U  notread  that  chapter  just  because 
you  bade  me  do  it.'  It  struck  me  after- 
wards that  it  had  been  those  very  verses 
that  the  Apostles  had  read,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  which  they  had  cast 
him  out ;  had  it  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
I  believe  I  shoiUd  have  asked  him,  and  I 
fully  beheve  it  would  have  told  me,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  very  communicative  at  this 
time.  I  said  to  it—'  You  told  me  last  day 
that  you  loved  me  as  a  man  but  not  as  a 
Christian.  Now,  that  is  the  very  language 
of  a  demon,  for  James  Ure  loves  me  as  a 
Christian  because  he  is  a  Christian.'  It 
then  says  in  a  barking  manner — '  Well,   I 
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love  you  as  a  Christian  but  not  aa  a  man. ' 
'  O,  you  great  liar, '  I  said,  '  I  do  not  believe 
one  word  of  that.'  I  caused  him  again  to  read 
the  17th  chapter  of  St  John,  though  it  -was 
as  backward  as  before,  and  in  the  time  of 
reading  I  sUpped  out  and  went  home."  We 
shall  not  follow  the  Doctor  in  his  details 
respecting  this  case.  The  poor  teacher  after 
a  time  removed  to  the  south  coast  of  Fife — 
uncured.  "  It  was  never  so  ferocious  after, 
but  the  clergyman  that  he  was  under  told 
me  he  was  quite  of  my  way  of  thinking,  for 
■when  he  at  any  time  went  to  see  him,  it 
■would  say  to  him  in  a  half-threatening  way 
— '  I  am  James  Ure's  conscience,  and  you 
darna  pray  for  him,  for  if  you  do  I'll  tear 
you.'"  As  Tjre  apparently  had  been 
infected  by  the  soldier  so  was  Small  by  XJre, 
or,  at  aU  events,  the  benevolence  of  the 
Doctor,  then  and  afterwards,  led  to  personal 
and  combined  attacks  upon  him  on  the  part 
of  "  Belzie, "  "  Moloch,"  '*  Imps,"  &c.,  &( 
He  had  seen  many  of  them  aa  well  as  felt 
their  power,  and  what  he  has  -written  and 
published  comes  far  short  of  his  experiences 
and  victories,  as  many  who  have  heard  him 
can  well  attest.  His  discoveries  should  be 
■viewed  solely  in  reference  to  the  injuries 
the  enemies  inflicted  corporeally,  and  thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  spiritual  temptations  he  might  have  been 
as  he  really  was,  a  true  believer.  It  is, 
however,  a  melancholy  thing  to  record  his 
aben-ations — not  peculiar,  however,  as 
they  have  been  shared  by  great  men,  in 
some  measure  even  by  Protestant  Reformers. 
If  he  did  not  throw  an  inkstand  at  the 
devils,  he  had  his  own  way  of  dealing  with 
them.  They  were  particularly  alarmed  at 
his  discoveries?,  and  his  power  over  them. 
So  he  aflirms,  and  consequently  he  was 
subjected,  as  he  tells  us,  to  manifold  annoy- 
ances. Tlie  imps  sometimes  came  down 
"  in  swaps"  through  his  chimney— tore  the 
bed-clothes  oflf  him  and  threw  himself  on  the 
floor — he  had  one  of  them  once  in  his  lawther 
box,  a  near  approach  to  the  "  bottle  imp." 
These  evil  spirits  could  penetrate  even  by 
the  hole  of  a  bell  wire.  He  had  seen 
"Belzie"  in  the  form  of  aman — he  had  seen 
him  with  hoofs  and  "  mighty  what  horns  !  " 
This  latter  manifestation  was  in  a  garden  in 
the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  ■where,  doubt- 
less, the  initiated  had  prepared  the  hide  of  a 
huge  ox,  stuffed  it  for  the  occasion,  and 
sulphureously  anointed  and  6red  it,  for  the 
Doctor  declared  that  on  that  occasion  Belzie 
had  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and  there 
was  a  hJue  lou-e.  He  has,  however,  gene- 
rally "  a  heavy  earthy  effluvia.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  said  that  his  infernal  majesty  has 
a  bad  effluvia  about  him  ;  I  do  not  know 
how  Sir  Walter  learned  this,  but  it  is  all  too 
true ;  and  what  is  also  observable,  the 
breath  of  the  man  under  the  possession  had 
the  same  disagreeable  effluvia  when  near 
him."  Time  would  fail  us  to  describe  aU 
the  appearances  and  operations  of  the  fore- 
going enemies,  now  large,  now  small,  some 
as  above  described,  some  Uke  rats,  others 
No.  LIU. 


like  bats ;  sometimes  they  attacked  singly, 
sometimes  in  countless  numbers,  filling  a 
room  !  The  Doctor's  social  position  and 
character  were  both  good,  he  was  educated, 
he  was  an  antiquarian,  and  it  could  hardly 
have  happened  that  even  the  gravest  com- 
pany he  met  would  not,  though  at  the 
risk  of  confirming  liim  in  his  pecuHar 
notions,  desire  to  hear  sympathetically  the 
description  of  his  conflicts : — "  I  may 
mention  a  striking  incident  that  took  place 
on  the  Monday  after  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  1825  at  Auchtermuchty, 
and  before  more  than  a  dozen  of  witnesses, 
.  .  .  After  dinner,  when  taking  a  glass 
of  toddy,  one  of  the  company  happened  to 
say  something  about  the  nightmare.  I 
remai-ked  that  I  had  lately  been  often 
attacked  with  it,  but  I  have  now  found  out 
a  cure  for  it.  '  Oh  !'  says  Mr  W.,  'if  you 
could  but  give  me  that  cure,  for  1  am 
dreadfully  annoyed  with  it.'  I  was  just 
about  to  give  it  to  him,  and  the  very  moment 
the  first  word  was  uttered,  down  fell  my 
chair  all  in  piece.«,  so  that  if  I  had  not  taken 
hold  of  Mr  S. 's  chair,  ■nhich  happened  to  be 
an  elbow  one,  1  would  have  gone  to  the 
floor  instantly.  This  naturally  raised  a 
laugh,  which  I  was  ready  to  join  in,  all 
ascribing  it  more  in  earnest  than  jest,  to 
Satanic  though  invisible  agency.  _Mr  B., 
in  particular,  examined  the  chair  very 
minutely,  and  then,  says  he,  '  There  is 
something  truly  remarkable  in  this  affair, 
there  is  more  than  an  ordinary  coincidence 
of  things  here,  for  there  is  nothing  broken 
in  the  chair,  but  entirely  torn  out  of  the 
mortices, '  being  a  strong  mahogany  chair 
which  I  had  sat  ujion  all  the  time  of 
dinner,  and  only  required  to  be  glued  afresh 
when  it  was  as  good  as  ever.  It  had  the 
desired  effect  intended,  in  preventing  me  re- 
vealing the  secret  at  this  time.  This  not 
only  shows  their  amazing  strength,  being 
superhuman,  but  also  the  jealousy  of,  and 
watching  over  the  arcana  of  their  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  mixing  with  every  com- 
pany, which,  by  reason  of  their  invisibility, 
they  are  fitted  for  doing,  by  which  their 
head,  or  chief,  gains  inteUigence  of  what- 
er  takes  place  either  in  the  church  or 
state,  by  these  innumerablfe  emissaries  of 
his,  sent  out  by  him,  bringing  in  intelli- 
gence. "  If  the  clergy  could  thus  play  upon 
and  endorse  the  Doctor's  views,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  his  idiosyncrasies  proved  at- 
tractive to  the  literati  of  Edinburgh,  with 
not  a  few  of  whom  he  was  acquainted.  He 
was  proprietor  of  some  houses  at  Dumbie- 
dykes  (the  name  seems  appropriate  to  and 
suggestive  of  the  antiquary),  and  at  the  half- 
yearly  terms  he  was  over  in  person  looking 
after  the  rents.  He  tells  us  *'  of  a  hterary 
lub,  or  society,  that  has  existed  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  consisting  of  Professors,  D.D.s, 
LL.D.s,  and  M.D.s,  with  F.E.S.E.s  and 
Artists,  thiit  meets  twice  a  year,  obligingly 
suiting  the  time  of  meeting  when  I  am  over 
in  Edinburgh."  This  club  he  sometimes 
calls  ■' The Canonmill  Club  ;'  he  introduces 
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U8  to  some  of  ita  membei'S,  and  sketches 
some  of  its  scenes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there 
wag  ultimately  no  difference  of  opinion, 
according  to  Dr  Small,  among  this  learned 
coterie  as  to  the  reality  of  "  the  possessions," 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  Doctor's  remedy.  As 
moreover,  lunacy,  night-mare,  and  various 
other  complaints,  chiefly  nocturnal,  were 
caused  by  evil  spirits,  that  remedy  was 
hailed  as  the  great  discovery  of  the  age, 
fraught  with  inestimable  blessiugs  to  man- 
kind ;  and  "  the  Club  " — not  the  University 
— unanimously  conferred  upon  him,  in  a 
metrical  form,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Nor 
■was  this  all.  "  A  respectable  gentleman,  a 
member,  made  me,  before  the  whole  present, 
the  handsome  offer  of  £10,000  sterling  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  this  important  dis- 
covery. I  certainly  would  have  accepted 
it  had  I  not  intended  making  it  a  national 
concern ;  but,  alas  !  in  this  I  have  been 
sadly  baulked."  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  first  in  office,  the  Doctor  wrote  to  him 
offering  to  impart  the  discovery  to  him  in 
his  official  capacity ;  but  he,  "  in  his  usual 
cautious  though  in  a  polite  manner,  rather 
declined  it."  Small  afterwards  tried  the 
Whigs,  through  their  Home  Secretary,  but 
■was  shamefully  used — no  answer  having 
been  deigned.  "  True,  indeed,  in  that 
letter  to  the  late  Secretary,  I  happened  to 
mention  that  offer  that  was  made  me  by  the 
private  individual,  and,  consequently,  it 
was  a  great  sacrifice  I  was  thereby  mak- 
ing, at  same  time  intimating,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  intended  as  their  standard  to  come 
up  to,  or  a  rule  to  walk  by  ;  but  if  the  dis- 
coveries should  be  deemed  any  way  worthy 
of  a  premium,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  it 
though  it  should  not  come  up  to  the  third  of 
the  foresaid  sum.  I  certainly  did  expect  a 
small  premium  for  ipiparting  such  a  great 
national  boon,  and  also  now  become  such  a 
great  desideratum  in  our  day  ;  especially 
that  I  might  be  the  more  enabled  to  leave 


small  token  of  gratitude  for  his  supporting 
and  countenancing  me  in  that  long  and 
awfully  trying  and  interesting  struggle,  and 
enabling  me  to  comeofftriumphantly),  or  for 
charitable  purposes,  for  however  unworthy 
I  view  myself  of  this  distinguished  honour, 
yet  if  ever  a  guardian  angel  was  sent  to  give 
warning  to  man  it  was  to  me  at  the  time 
formerly  stated,  and  that  served  as  a  finish 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  serve,  not  only 
their  head  or  chieftain,  but  the  whole  of  their 
hellish  fraternity  with  a  hill  of  exclusion. 
To  make  them  the  more  inexcusable,  I  wrote 
a  second  letter,  and  to  show  that  I  ■n'as  no 
imposter,  made  a  reference  to  an  Under 
Secretary  who  was  a  little  acquainted  ■«'ith 
me,  having  been  introduced  to  him  as  a 
jiublic  character.  This,  however,  has  been 
nothing  in  my  favour.  He  was  too  cunning 
a  Fox  not  to  know  that  I  did  not  belong  to 
the  privUedged  class,  but  the  tables  will 
Boon  be  turned."  In  this  extremity  Dr 
Small  either  offered  or  contemplated  otfermg 
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his  panacea  to  the  Secession  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  through  the 
Moderator  of  the  .Synod.  'But  the  reader 
will  be  anxious  to  know  what  that  panacea 
was.  With  all  the  advantages  we  derive 
from  his  published  statements  and  otherwise, 
we  cannot  give  it  in  the  brief  form  of  a 
recipe.  There  is,  however,  one  great  prin- 
ciple prevading  the  remedy,  and  thatis/orce 
—so  true  is  it,  the  Doctor  says,  in  reference 
to  one  of  its  applications,  and  with  reverence 
for  Scripture,  "  Resist  the  devil  and  he  wiU 
flee  from  you."  The  worthy  man,  like  Ure, 
felt  at  one  time  a  pressure  on  his  head,  en- 
veloping it  and  pressing  it  down  to  the 
pillow.  ' '  I  was  conscious  at  once  that  it  was 
an  evil  spirit  .  .  .  and  in  an  instant  I 
felt  like  as  a  strong  current  of  air  had  rushed 
down  my  throat,  sucking  my  breath  after 
it.  ...  I  said,  '  you  shall  not  stay  long 
there,'  at  same  time  giving  a  stroke  with  my 
hand  on  the  place,  '  else  you  shall  have  un- 
easy quarters. '  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  its  hold,  and  I  was 
entirely  free  before  the  next  day's  sun  was 
in  its  meridian  altitude,  being  detected  made 
it  more  easily  relinquish  its  footing. "  Our 
exorcist afterthis  took  the  further  precaution 
of  sleeping  ■with  his  mouth  shut,  ■n'hich  was 
of  great  advantage,  particularly  at  twelve 
o'clock  when  assaults  are  generally  made  ! 
One  of  the  "diminutive  imps"  surprised  him 
one  night,  entered  below  the  bed-clothes, 
and  mercilessly  lashed  the  sole  of  his  right 
foot.  To  guard  against  a  similar  attack  he 
kept  on  stockings  in  bed.  But  it  came, 
fussled  down  the  interior  of  a  stocking  and 
renewed  the  flagellation.  The  next  night 
he  secretly  put  under  his  pillow  a  garter  and 
a  whi]).  The  enemy  renewed  its  efforts,  and 
when  it  was  do^wn  the  stocking,  the  garter 
was  securely  tied  and  the  whip  vigorously 
applied.  'This  was  successful !  Indeed,  if 
the  stocking  have  the  garter  on  at  first  there 
is  great  relief,  as  a  woollen  stocking  deadens 
the  effects  of  a  blow  from  without !  If  one 
stuff  his  chimney,  the  key-holes,  and  other 
openings,  he  may  sleep  "as  safe  as  in  a 
garrison."  There  is,  however,  the  risk  that 
the  spirits  may  enter  along  with  him  into 
the  room  ;  to  prevent  which,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  on  going  to  bed  he  undress 
in  another  room,  as  if  that  were  his  sleeping 
apartment,  and  then  switching  them  severely 
with  a  towel,  while  he  retreats  backwards, 
he  can  enter  his  dormitory  in  peace.  We  can 
givenofurtherUghi  on  Dr  Small's  discoveries, 
save  th.at  when  he  wrote  his  book,  he  had, 
by  means  of  these,  for  sixteen  years  been 
personally  free  from  Satanic  influences- 
corporeal.  We  can  but  shortly  refer  to  his 
"  Millennium,"  and  our  best  preface  to  it 
will  be  that  with  which  he  commences  his 
"  New  Discoveries  in  Roman  Antiquities." 
"  A  few  years  ago,  the  last  time  that  I  was 
in  the  metropolis,  being  in  the  house  of  an 
acquaintance  one  day  when  an  English 
gentleman  happened  to  come  in,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr  Moore,  the  great 
judicial  Astrologer,   he  proposed  that  we 
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should  go  and  give  him  a  call,  and  he  would 
introduce  me  to  him.  Accordingly  we  aU 
agreed  to  go,  and  fortunately  found  him^  in 
his  house,  aud  had  a  long  and  interesting 
interview  together,  and  found  him  an 
astonishing  man.  Amongst  otlier  things, 
he  asUed  me  if  1  could  tell  him  the  particu- 
lar day  on  which  I  was  born.  I  said  I 
could  well  do  that,  it  being  a  very  particular 
day,  tlie  last  of  the  year  (1766).  He  took 
out  his  Astrological  Register  and  looked  at 
it  a  little,  and  then  says,  '  Well  there  is 
something  very  remarkable  here,  for  at  that 
period  there  was  such  a  concentration  or 
prevalence  of  planetary  influence  (mention- 
ing the  circumstances  more  particularly, 
which  I  cannot  now  charge  my  me- 
mory with),  that  it  very  seldom  occurs, 
and  it  always  indicates  that  those  who 
are  horn  under  similar  circumstances 
are  destined  to  bi-iiirj  hidden  thiwjs  to  Upht.' 
I  then  reiihed,  '  1  am  really  a  good  deal 
struck  at  that,  for  1  am  tuUy  convinced 
that  in  some  respects  it  is  justly  a]>posite  or 
belongs  to  me.  I  have  lately  made  some 
important  discoveries,  both  respecting  this 
world,  and  also  connected  with  the  infernal 
world.  I  think  I  have  now  found  out  the 
site  of  the  great  battle  fought  betwixt  Gal- 
gacus  and  the  Eoman  General,  Agricola, 
that  has  so  long  been  the  inquisitive  search 
of  the  antiquarian.  "Very  lately,  also,  I 
discovered  a  man  under  a  demonaic  pos- 
session, and  connected  with  it,  the  real 
cause,  as  well  as  the  sure  remedy  of  the 
night-mare. '  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  am  very 
glad  of  it,  for  this  will  not  only  be  a  benefit 
to  the  human  race,  but  it  also  confirms  my 
theory.'  He  then  added,  '  You  have  only 
now  to  make  a  discovery  connected  with 
the  upper  world,  and  then  all  the  three  wi!l 
be  included.'  'I  should  be  very  happy,' I 
said,  'if  I  were  enabled  or  destined  to  do 
that.'"  The  above  maybe  regarded  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Doctor's  weaknesses  Were  wrought  ujion. 
There  is  something  like  an  amiable  excep- 
tion to  this  in  favour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  it  is  no  digression  to  refer  to  it.  Doctor, 
then  Mr  Small,  had  in  the  appendix  of  his 
first  work  on  antiquities  said,  "  I  under- 
stand Sir  Walter  Scott  has  very  lately  been 
paying  a  visit  to  this  round  tower  (at  Aber- 
nethy)  and  has  got  away  the  most  entire 
skull,  but  not  surely  without  leaving  an 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  sexton,  as  the 
showing  it  to  visitors  was  a  considerable 
source  of  emolument  to  the  poor  man." 
Referring  to  Sir  Walter  in  his,  the  Doctor's, 
latest  pubUcation,  he  says,  "  Amongst  the 
last  times  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
was  when  coming  down  below  the  cross ; 
after  shaking  hands,  he  addressed  me, 
'  Well,  Mr  S.,  I  have  read  your  book  with 
great  interest,^  but  added,  '  Perhaps  a  little 
sanguine,  but,'  says  he,  '  that's  even  allow- 
able.' '  But,'  said  I,  '  Sir  Walter,  you  will 
please  recollect  that  the  language  of  dis- 
covery is  quite  different  from  the  language 
of  conjecture.     I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in 


ague  conjecture  without  giving  some  sub- 
tantial  documents  or  evidences  in  support 
of  my  hypothesis,  of  its  being  a  genuine  dis- 
covery. '  '  Well, '  says  he,  '  there  is  certainly 
a  great  difference  there.'  I  was  afraid  he 
was  going  to  rally  me  on  account  of  my  half 
im]ieaching  him  with,  in  a  manner  purloin- 
ing the  must  remarkable  of  our  Pictlsh 
King's  skulls,  as  stated  in  the  appendix  ; 
however,  he  did  not  do  it.  But  a  gentle- 
man from  Abemethy  saw  it  lately  in 
Abbotsford  House,  exhibited  with  the  label 
upon  it,  'A  Pictish  King's  Skull  from 
Abemethy.'"  Sir  Walter's  honesty  and 
kindness  aa  displayed  in  deaUng  with  Dr 
Small's  discoveries  would  no  doubt  have  been 
equally  apparent  in  any  transaction  he 
might  have  had  with  the  sexton.  The 
Doctor  came  out  after  a  sort  in  strength  on 
the  Millennium,  thus  fulfilhng  the  indica- 
tions of  those  planetary  influences  under 
which  he  was  born,  and  bringing  to  light 
hidden  things  connected  with  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  middle  and  lower  worlds.  'We 
do  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  his  dis- 
closures respecting  the  "Upper  World." 
We  only  mention  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Millennium  will  commence  in  the  yejy: 
2001— the  first  resuiTection  wUl  then  take 
place,  and  Christ  will  reign  with  Hia 
saints  on  the  renewed  earth.  Pre- 
cisely at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years 
the  second  resurrection  aud  final  judgment 
will  take  place.  The  treatise  is  a  somewhat 
elaborate  one,  and  displays  about  as  much 
good  sense  and  criticism  as  can  be  found  in 
many  of  the  works  that  have  discussed 
those  mysterious  subjects.  This,  however, 
be  it  observed,  is  not  saying  very  much  for 
it,  either  as  a  speculation  or  a  criticism.  In 
closing  this  notice  it  must  be  emphatically 
added  (as  has  already  been  hinted)  that  the 
Doctor's  pecuUarities  never  interfered  with 
his  adherence  to  his  vows  as  a  preacher  or 
his  sincere  Christianity.  This  may  be  one 
of  the  most  curious  facts  of  his  case,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  Tt  will  be  endorsed  by  those  who 
worshipped  with  him  in  the  sanctuary 
whose  services  he  loved,  by  those  who  have 
followed  him  as  he  led  the  exercise  of 
family  worship  in  his  own  house  or  occa- 
sionally in  the  manse  of  his  minister  at 
Abemethy,  by  any  surviving  members  of 
his  "  Club,"  who  may  have  conversed  with 
him  there  or  on  the  streets  of  Edmburgh, 
when  he  might  be  pushing  his  way  (perhaps 
from  Dumbiedykes  to  Canonmills),  with  the 
help  of  a  cherished  companion — Culfargie'a 
walking  stick— and  still  more  by  those  who 
had  the  amplest  opportunities  of  close  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  him.  Addressing 
some  friends  who  called  on  him,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  proving,  as  he  thought, 
the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  in  2001, 
he  added,  "  However,  we  need  not  care,  for 
we  won't  see  it."  "  Oh,  Doctor  I  "  said  one 
of  the  company,  "I  am  sorry  you  are  so 
despondent. "  "  How's  that  ?  "rejoined  the 
Doctor.  "  Because  you  say,"  said  his  friend, 
"  the  saints  are  then  to  be  raised,  and  will 
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you  not  be  among  them  ?  "  "  Oo  aye  !  " 
said  the  Doctor,  "that  to  be  sure."  In 
reality  his  Millennarian  theories  had  never 
disturbed  his  old  practical  belief,  and  un- 
questionably the  same  held  true  in  regard  to 
all  his  speculations. 

SMITH,  John,  a  celebrated  botanist,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Aberdour,  in  Fifeshire, 
on  the  5th  October  1798.  His  father  was 
at  that  time  gardener  to  Mr  Stewart  of 
Hillside,  which  situation  he  left  when  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  about  four  years 
old,  to  become  the  gardener  of  Thomas 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Grangemuir,  where  he 
formed  a  new  garden,  and  did  much  to  con- 
vert a  muirland  acquisition  into  a  valuable 
and  productive  estate.  When  old  enough, 
Mr  Smith  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  of 
Pittenweem,  where  he  received  the  educa- 
tion usually  given  in  the  jiarish  schools  of 
Scotland  ;  and  by  paying  extra  fees  he  was 
instructed  in  geometry,  mensuration,  and 
land-surveying.  His  half-holidays  and 
harvest  vacation  were  occupied  in  field 
work,  the  proceeds  of  which  contributed  to 
pay  for  his  education.  At  an  early  period 
he  resolved  on  being  a  gardener,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  left  school  and  became  a 
garden  apprentice  to  his  father,  with  whom 
he.  remained  four  years.  During  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  was  seized  with  an  affection 
of  the  knee  joint,  which  for  some  time 
threatened  to  stop  his  career  as  a  gardener  ; 
but  his  fondness  for  the  pursuit,  and  hLs  garden 
of  native  plants,  which  he  had  by  this  time 
collected,  proved  too  much  for  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  and  he  determined  to  follow  out 
the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations.  His 
early  knowledge  of  botany  was  imparted  to 
him  by  his  father,  who  also  had  a  great 
taste  for  plants,  and  who  had  attained  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  them,  while 
employed  in  the  Edinburgh  nurseries  ;  but 
his  craving  for  something  more  than  his  in- 
etructor  could  communicate  was  so  great 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  vUlage  bookseller, 
a  copy  of  "  Lee's  Introduction  to  Botany  " 
was  procured  from  London.  Mr  Bruce 
presented  him  with  "  Abercrombie's  Gar- 
dener's Calendar, "  and  with  what  catalogues 
of  plants  he  could  procure,  he  soon  made 
himself  acquainted  with  upwards  of  400 
species,  and  was  enabled  to  givethe  Linnsean 
class  and  order  to  which  they  belonged.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  Mr  Smith  left  Grange- 
muir Garden,  and  went  to  Eaitb,  near 
Kirkcaldy,  a  place  at  that  time  celebrated 
throughout  Scotland  for  its  collection  of 
plants  ;  but,  being  the  youngest  journey- 
man, the  heavy  work  of  the  garden  devolved 
on  him,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing out  his  favourite  pursuit.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  one  year,  and  then  went  to 
Donibristle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
■which  was  also  a  celebrated  school  for  young 
gardeners.  The  pleasure  ground  extended 
over  twenty  acres  of  short  grass,  to  keep 
which  there  were  seven  young  men  employed 
in  mowing  during  the  summer  season  from 
{our  o'clock  till  eight  every  morning.  At 
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Donibristle  he  remained  one  year,  and  left 
for  Caley  House,  in  Galloway,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  which  he  travelled  on 
foot.  At  this  place  he  found  better  means 
of  studying  plants  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  and  through  bis  father's  intimacy  with 
the  late  Mr  M'Nab  of  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  then  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Leith  Walk,  he  entered  that  estab- 
lishment. Here  he  met  with  minds  con- 
genial to  his  own,  and  made  great  progress 
in  a  knowledge  of  botany,  which  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Professor's  course  of  lectures.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  first  heard  of  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  and  obtaining  from  Mr 
M'Nab  the  loan  of  "Jussien's  Natural 
System,"  he  copied  from  it  the  chief 
characters  of  the  Orders,  and  the  names  of 
the  genera  belonging  to  each.  This,  with  the 
examples  of  many  exotic  genera  in  the  gar- 
den, did  much  to  impress  on  his  mind  a 
knowledge  of  the  "  Natural  System."  His 
acquaintance  with  native  plants  also  became 
much  enlarged,  especially  with  the  Crypto- 
gamia  ;  and  any  leisure  time  he  could  pro- 
cure was  occupied  in  long  journeys  collect- 
ing mosses  and  other  rare  plants.  Although 
at  this  time  he  was  earning  but  nine  shil- 
lings a  week,  he  managed  to  purchase  paper 
for  a  large  collection  of  specimens,  and  a 
copy  of  Dr  Smith's  "  Compendium  of  the 
British  Flora."  This  work  being  in  Latin, 
with  the  aid  of  a  borrowed  Latin  Dictionary, 
and  his  previous  knowledge  of  botanical 
terms,  he  soon  mastered  the  botanical  de- 
scriptions. In  1819  he  returned  home  for 
the  winter,  where  he  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  who  had 
great  practice  in  land-surveying  ;  and  thus 
he  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  that 
necessary  branch  of  a  gardener's  education. 
In  March  1820  Mr  Smith  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  being  desirous  of  proceeding  to 
London,  he  obtained  from  Mr  M'Nab  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  late  Mr  W.  T. 
Alton  at  Kew.  He  was  at  once  [ilaced  in 
the  Royal  Forcing  Garden  at  Kensington, 
where  he  remained  two  years ;  and  although 
this  branch  of  gardening  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  previous  studies,  he,  neverthe- 


moved  him  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew,  and  in  the  following  year  he  appointed 
him  foreman  of  the  propagating  department, 
and  of  the  new  plant  collections.  The 
latter  in  those  days  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
very  numerous  new  plants  sent  home  by 
Cunningham  and  Bowie  from  Brazil,  New 
Holland,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  extensive  collections  of  Dr  Wallich 
from  India.  In  1826  Mr  Smith  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Kew,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining a  more  lucrative  situation,  but  his 
services  had  already  been  so  highly  appreci- 
ated that  Mr  Aiton  determinedly  opposed 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and  induced 
him  to  remain  by  giving  him  a  house  in  the 
garden,  with  an  advance  of  salary.    At  this 
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period,  aDcl  for  many  years  previously,  there 
tad  .been  few  alterations  or  improvements 
in  tbe  garden.  It  became  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  repair  some  of  the  houses,  and  Mr 
Smith  seized  every  opportunity  for  improv- 
ing .and  modernizing  the  structures,  so  as  to 
make  them  more  conducive  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  plants.  On  the  accession  of 
William  the  Fourth  the  garden  was  enlarged, 
and  in  183G  the  Grecian  conservatory  was 
erected  ;  and  well  is  remembered  the  sensa- 
tion which  was  created  in  the  gardening 
world  on  the  completion  of  that  structure, 
which,  however,  is  now  far  eclipsed  by  what 
have  since  been  erected.  About  this  period 
considerable  excitement  took  place  m  the 
garden  with  respect  to  naming  the  plants. 
Mr  Alton  was  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
course,  and  Mr  Smith,  much  to  his  honour, 
■was  as  strong  in  favour  of  it.  His  object 
was  to  make  the  collection  useful  and  in- 
structive ;  and,  knowing  the  way  along 
which  he  had  himself  travelled  before,  he 
acquired  the  position  and  knowledge  he  had, 
and  the  hill  of  difficulties  he  had  surmounted, 
he  liberally  wanted  to  diffuse  that  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired,  so  that  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  those  who,  hke  himself,  had  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world  ;  and  in 
no  part  of  the  management  did  Mr  Alton 
and  he  differ  more  essentially  than  in  the 
naming  of  the  plants.  Mr  Alton's  plan 
being  to  have  them  numbered,  and  the 
names  (with  a  corresponding  number)  in- 
serted in  a  book.  In  1828  Mr  Smith  re- 
arranged and  corrected  the  collection  of 
grasses  which  was  then  very  extensive  ;  and 
these  he  was  allowed  to  name,  with  cast- 
iron  labels  made  on  purpose,  on  which  the 
botanical  names  were  printed  at  length,  and 
these  were  the  first  ever  used  in  the  garden. 
The  succulent  plants  he  served  in  the  same 
way.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  her 
present  Majesty,  the  Botanic  Garden  came 
under  pubho  censure  as  being  unworthy  of 
the  nation.  It  was  then  under  the  control 
of  the  Lord  Steward's  department,  and 
who  held  the  office  at  the  time  propounded 
a  scheme  for  disposing  of  the  botanical  col- 
lection, and  converting  tbe  houses  into 
vineries ;  and  so  nearly  was  the  project 
carried  into  effect,  that  instructions  were 
given  to  prepare  young  vine  plants.  The 
Fates,  however,  fortunately  decided  otl 
wise ;  and,  on  the  second  day  after 
order  was  given,  a  short  but  strongly 
pressed  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  which 
led  to  questions  being  put  in  both  Hous 
Parhament,  and  which  were  answered  by 
Government,  denying  that  there  was  any 
such  intention  of  breaking  up  the  Botanic 
Garden.  The  writer  of  that  letter  deserves 
well  of  this  generation.  The  author  is  too 
modest  a  man  to  make  a  boast  of  it,  but 
know  he  is  no  other  than  John  Smith, 
stop  being  thus  put  to  the  vine-growing  and 
garden-destroying  project,  in  1838  a  C: 
mission  was  appointed  to  determine  what 
■was  best  to  be  done.  Fortunately  for 
botany  as  a  science,  Dr  Lindley  was  ap- 


pointed Chief  of  tho  Commission,  and  the 
report  being  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  under  entirely  different 
management,  the  expenses  of  the  Garden 
were  transferredjfromi  the  Queen's  House- 
hold to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  ;  the  retirement  of  Mr  Alton  was 
effected  ;  and,  in  1841,  Su;  WiUiam  Jackson 
Hooker  was  appointed  director.  Sir 
WUliam,  shortly  after  his  appointment, 
fully  appreciating  the  worth  of  Mr  Smith, 
used  his  best  endeavours  in  obtaining 
him  the  appointment  of  Curator. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  _  great  addi- 
tions and  improvements  which  followed 
this  arrangement  under  Mr  Smith's  new 
management.  Kew  Garden  is  now  worthy 
of  the  great  nation  to  which  it  belongs ; 
and  that  nation  may  justly  be  proud  of  such 
an  establishment.  As  a  botanist,  Mr  Smith 
is  equally  as  celebrated  as  he  is  a  gardener. 
For  a  long  period  he  has  devoted  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  study  of  ferns  ;  and  by 
the  year  1840  he  had  accumulated  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  this  tribe  of  plants 
hich  was  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Ho  drew  up  an  account  of  the  genera, 
which  was  read  before  the  Linniean  Society 
in  1840,  and  pubhshed  in  "  Hooker's  Journal 
of  Botany"  in  the_  following  year.  He 
also  made  observations  on  the  cause  of 
the  disease  called  the  ergot  in  rye  and 
other  grasses,  which  were  pubUshed  in 
"Transactions  of  the  Linniean  So- 
ciety," of  which  he  had  been  elected  an 
associate ;  and  in  August  1853  he  was  chosen 
member  of  the  Cesarese  Leopoldiua- 
Carolina  Academiae  Natuaje  Curiosum, 
taking  the  academical  name  of  the  late 
celebrated  pteridologist  "  Kunze."  Pterido- 
logist,  some  may  be  glad  to  be  told,  is  the 
botany  of  ferns.  Mr  Louden  in  1836,  when 
remarking  on  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
the  management  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
said  :  -"Whatever  changes  may  take  place 
we  trust  the  merits  of  that  able,  modest, 
but  most  unassuming  man  and  thoroughly 
scientific  botanist  and  gardener,  Mr  Smith, 
will  not  be  forgotten.  If  Mr  Alton  resigm, 
Mr  Smith  is,  we  think,  the  fittest  man  in 
England  for  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden ; " 
and  Sir  WiUiam  Hooker  pays  a  just  tribute 
when  he  speaks  of  the  truly  parental  affec- 
tion cherished  towards  it  by  the  Curator, 
Mr  John  Smith.  This^distinguished  man, 
whose  name  will  for  ever  be  honourablj' 
connected  with  that  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Kew,  is  about  to  retire  from  the 
office  he  has  so  ably  and  for  so  long  a  period 
fUled.  No  man  hving,  we  behave,  has  such 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  plants  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  of  the  methods  of  culti- 
vating them,  as  Mr  Smith.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  this  gentleman 
that  we  now  possess  a  garden  where  science 
is  fostered  under  the  care  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  our  day.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  his  faihng  health  renders  it 
necessary  for  him  to  re.sign  the  important 
421 
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task  which  he  has  so  well  performed.  The 
infirmity  under  which  he  chiefly  labours  is, 
a  gradual  loss  of  sight,  produced,  doubtless, 
in  some  measure  by  the  close  manner  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  hia  duties.  Mr 
Smith  is  a  link  connecting  us  with  the 
times  of  the  past.  It  is  more  than  forty 
years  since  he  went  first  to  Kew  Gardens. 
He  received  and  propagated  the  plants  sent 
home  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Captain 
Cook,  and  of  many  other  collectors  since.  He 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
man,  who  succeeded  in  cultivating  tropical 
Orchids.  His  contributions  to  our  scientific 
knowledge  h.ave  been  numerous  and  valu- 
able. It  was  by  his  own  exertions  and 
those  of  his  son,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  ^yilliam  Hooker,  that  the  museum  of 
economic  botany  was  first  formed ;  the 
rapid  growth  of  which  is  ouly  equalled  by 
its  utility.  In  short,  the  work  of  carrying 
out  all  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  and  are  stUl  making  in  these  Gardens 
has  primarily  devolved  upon  him.  We 
cannot  close  this  sketch  without  giving  an 
excerpt  from  a  Eeport  on  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  dated  the  1st  of  January 
18(55,  made  by  W.  J.  Hooker,  Esq.,  the 
Director,  to  the  First  Lord  Commissioner  of 
Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Buildings,  which 
is  as  follows  :  — "  The  most  important 
change  which  I  have  to  mention  in  this 
department  (Botanic  Gardens),  and  indeed 
in  many  respects  the  most  important  that 
has  occurred  since  1841,  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed Director,  has  been  the  reth-ement 
(owing  to  an  affection  of  the  eyes)  of  our 
able  and  highly  valued  Curator,  Mr  John 
Smith,  who,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
has  superintended  all  departments  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  and  whose  services  and 
fidelity  have  been  recognised  by  the  Trea- 
sury in  granting  him  the  highest  scale  of 
pension.  Indeed,  previous  to  my  taking 
office,  Mr  Smith's  services  to  the  Gardens 
and  to  science  were  mentioned  with  appro- 
bation by  the  Commissioners,  whose  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Gardens  was 
presented  to  ParUament  in  1838,  aud  they 
especially  drew  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  to 
Mi  Smith  alone  (then  a  foreman)  was  due  the 
credit  of  having  named  any  of  the  plants, 
whether  for  the  interest  of  science  or  the 
instruction  of  the  pubUc.  As  may  well  be 
supposed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  another  Curator  who  combines,  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  skill  as  a  cultivator 
aud  eflSciency  as  a  general  manager,  that 
knowledge^  of  rare,  curious,  and  useful 
plants,  which  oiu:  late  Curator  so  eminently 
possessed."  Mr  Smith  wiU  carry  with  him 
into  his  retirement  the  respect  aud  best 
wishes  of  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  in  the 
future  anuals  of  British  horticulture  wt 
may  be  sure  his  name  will  occui)y  a  con 
spicuous  place  in  the  historian's  pages. 

SMITH,    John    Campbell,    advocate, 

Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Wellfield,  in  the 

Parish  of  Leuchars,  in  Fife,  on  the  12th 

day  of  December  1828,  and  received  his  early 
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education  at  the  Subscription  School  of 
BalmuUo.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  humble 
but  respectable  birth,  is  well  educated,  and 
is  distinguished  for  gre.at  energy  and  ability 
as  a  lawyer,  joined  with  modesty  of  char- 
acter. Early  left  to  his  own  resources,  Uke 
another  self-made  man,  viz.,  Hugh  Miller, 
he  laboured  as  a  stone  mason  until  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  being  deter 
mined  to  rise  to  a  higher  sphere,  although 
obliged  in  the  meanwhile  to  submit  to  pri- 
vations that  would  have  appalled  a  less 
courageous  nature,  he  struggled  on  occupy- 
ing his  leisure  hours  in  studying  EngUsh 
literature  and  mathematics,  and  trying  to 
learn  a  little  Latin.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1848  he  entered  the  classes  in  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Classical  Departments  in  the 
Madras  College,  St  Andrews ;  and  next 
year  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  at  a  pubhc 
competition  at  the  United  College  there,  a 
bursary,  and  was  thus  partly  enabled  to 
enter  upon  the  curricidum  of  arts  at  that 
College.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
four  sessions  with  dLstinguished  success, 
taking  prizes  in  almost  every  class  he  at- 
tended, aud  at  the  close  of  the  four  years  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.A.,  aud  also  the 
first  Jliller  prize  (£20)  for  the  fourth  year. 
A  few  mouths  after  graduation  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  in 
the  Dundee  Academy.  He  held  this  office 
for  two  sessions,  and  resigned  it  in  order  to 
study  for  the  Scottish  bar.  Careful,  cautious, 
and  prudent,  he  had  saved  a  little  money, 
and  attached  to  Uterature,  as  he  studied 
books,  he  observed  men.  His  early  diffi- 
cidties  left  their  impression  on  his  mind,  so 
that,  at  twenty-five,  he  obtained  a  wisdom 
beyond  his  years.  In  the  end  of  1856  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1861  Mr  Smith 
became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Scots 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Professor  More.  On  this 
occasion  the  testimonials  Mr  Smith  pro- 
duced in  support  of  his  claim  were  of  the 
most  favourable  character,  from  which  we 
cannot  help  making  a  few  quotations. 
Principal  Tulloch  says  :-  "  Mr  Smith  was 
a  most  distinguished  student  at  the  United 
College  here.  His  attainments  even  then 
in  phUosophy  and  science  pointed  him  out 
as  a  man  of  great  ability."  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  states  : — "I  know  his  career 
has  been  one  of  the  most  strenuous  intellec- 
tual exertion.  At  the  University  he  earned 
the  highest  distinction  in  all  the  departments 
of  learning  ....  his  Hterary  and 
scientific  training  has  been  most  thorough 
and  complete. "  From  eight  fellow  students, 
all  now  clergymen  of  note,  we  find  it  thus 
set  forth  : — "  Mr  John  Campbell  Smith  was 
our  fellow  student  at  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  We  discovered  that  he  had 
forced  his  way  into  the  privileges  of  a  college 
in  the  face  of  diflioulties  before  which  almost 
every  other  mind  would  have  fallen  back  in 
despair.  At  that  time  he  was  generally  re- 
garded, both  by  his  professors  and  his  class 
fellows,  as  the  most  remarkable  student  that 
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had  appeared  at  the  University  for  many  a 
da^.  His  thirst  for  linowledge  was  never 
satisfied,  and  his  force  of  mind  was  intense, 
unflagging,  and  indomitable.  .  .  Among 
competitors  of  unusual  abiUty  he  gained 
in  the  long  run  the  very  foremost  place.  We 
need  only  state  that  he  won  the  gold  medal 
for  Mathematics,  the  first  place  in  Natural 
Philosoiihy  and  iu  Anatomy,  and  the 
Miller  prize,  which  was  the  highest  reward 
for  learning  at  the  United  College."  Al- 
though  Mr  «mith  did  not  obtain  the  chair 
for  which  he  was  a  candidate,  yet  he  was 
well  and  ably  supported  in  his  candidature, 
and  he  lost  no  dignity  in  giving  way  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  upwards  of  twenty  years 
his  senior  at  the  bar.  Never  neglecting  the 
culture  of  his  mind,  Mr  Smith's  taste  for 
literature  continued  to  increase,  but  he  has 
rendered  it  subservient  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  As  a  reporter  of  cases  decided 
iu  the  Court  of  Session,  he  has  few  equals. 
Since  he  beg.an  to  attend  the  Parhament 
House,  he  h.as  made  the  acquaintance  and 
become  the  friend  and  companion  of  many 
young  men  of  genius,  who  at  this  time  (1865) 
do  honour  to  the  northern  capital.  He  is 
still  eng.aged  in  laborious  practice  at  the 
bar,  as  all  readers  of  newspaj^ers  know  from 
the  reports  of  his  speeches  in  cases  which 
excite  interest,  and  those  speechi 


sidered  no  mean  displays  of  forensic  elo- 
quence by  those  well  able  to  judg 
snort,  Mr  Smith  may  be  regarded  as 


judge.     In 


the  rising  men  at  the  Scottish  Bar. 

SMITH,  Dr  Adaji,  the  distinguishsd 
author  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  was 
the  only  child  of  Adam  Smith,  Comptroller 
of  the  Customs  at  Kirkcaidy,  and  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr  Douglas,  of 
Strathendry.  He  was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy 
on  the  5th  June  1723,  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  When  about  three  years 
old  he  was  stolen  by  gipsies,  but  was  soon 
recovered  by  his  uncle,  who  followed  and 
overtook  the  vagrants  in  Leslie  Wood.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  soon  attracted 
notice  by  his  fondness  for  books  and  by  his 
extraordinary  powers  of  memorj'.  His 
constitution  during  his  infancy  and  boyhood 
■was  weak  and  sickly,  which  prevented  hun 
from  joining  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 
his  school  companions.  Even  at  this  early 
period  he  was  remarkable  for  those  habits 
which  remained  with  him  through  Ufe,  of 
speaking  to  himself  when  alone,  and  of 
absence  in  company.  In  1737  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  his 
favourite  studies  were  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  In  1740  he  removed  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner  on  Snell's 
Foundation,  with  the  view  of  entei-mg  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and,  while  there,  he 
cultivated,  with  great  success,  the  study  of 
languages.  After  a  residence  at  Oxford  for 
seven  years,  not  finding  the  ecclesiastical 
profession  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  returned 
to  Kirkcaldy,   and  for  nearly   two  years 


ripened 


remained  at  home  with  his  mother.  In 
1748  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Edinburgh, 
where,  during  that  and  the  following  years, 
he  read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Karnes.  At 
what  particular  period  his  acquaintance 
with  Hume  the  historian  commenced  does 
not  appear,  but  it  seems  to  have  speedily 
;d  into  a  lasting  friendship.  In  1751 
elected  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, on  the  death  of  Mr  Thomas  Craigie, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Dr  Hutcbeson, 
he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  same  University.  In 
this  situation  he  remained  for  thirteen  years. 
In  1759  he  published  his  "  Theory  of  jloral 
Sentiments,"  to  the  second  edition  of  which 
he  ajipended  a  treatise  "On  the  Origin  of 
Languages.''  He  had  previously  contri- 
buted to  the  first  Edinburc/h  Review,  which 
was  begun  in  1755,  but  only  two  numbers 
of  which  were  published,  a  Review  of  Dr 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Langu- 
age, and  some  general  observations  on  the 
State  of  Literature  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  In  1762  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Towards  the  close  of 
1763  he  received  an  invitation  from  Mr 
Charles  Townsend,  who  had  married  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  to  accompany  her 
Grace's  son,  the  young  Duke,  on  his 
travels;  when  the  hberal  terms  offered, 
with  his  strong  desire  to  visit  the  Continent, 
induced  him  at  once  to  resign  his  Professor- 
ship. He  joined  the  Duke  at  London 
early  in  1764,  and  in  the  month  of  March 
they  set  out  for  Paris.  After  a  stay  of  ten 
or  twelve  days  in  that  city,  they  proceeded 
to  Toulouse,  where  they  remained  eighteen 
months ;  after  which.they  journeyed  through 
the  southern  i^rovinees  to  Geneva.  About 
Christmas  1765  they  returned  to  Paris, 
where  they  remained  for  nearly  a  year. 
Among  his  acquaintances  in  the  French 
capital  were,  Turgot,  Quesnay,  Necker, 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault,  Marmontel,  Madame  Ricca- 
boni,  and  other  eminent  persons,  to  several 
of  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  David 
Hume.  In  October  1766  he  returned  to 
London  with  his  noble  charge,  and  shortly 
after  went  to  reside  with  his  mother  at 
Kirkcaldy,  where,  for  the  next  ten  years, 
he  spent  his  time  in  studious  retirement, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  Wsits 
to  Edinburgh  and  Loudon.  During  this 
long  interval  he  was  engaged  upon  his  great 
work  on  political  economy,  which  was 
pubUsbed  in  1776,  under  the  title  of  an 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  2 
vols.  4to.  About  two  years  afterwards,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Euc-- 
cleuch,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  in  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  removed,  in  1778, 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  Ufe.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
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mother,  who  survived  till  1784,  and  by  his 
cousin,  Miss  Jane  Douglas,  who  died  in 
1788.  In  1787  Dr  Smith  was  chosen  Rector 
of  the  Vniversity  of  Glasgow,  and  soon 
after  his  health  began  to  decline.  After  a 
lingering  and  painful  illness,  arising  from  a 
chronic  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  he  died  in 
July  1790.  A  few  days  before  his  death  all 
his  manuscripts  were  burnt  by  his  orders, 
excepting  some  detached  essays  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Drs  Black  and 
Hutton,  whom  he  appointed  his  executors, 
and  who  susequently  published  afew  of  them. 
SMYTH,  IJOBEKT  Gillespie,  of  Giblis- 
ton,  was  bom  at  St  Andrews  on  the  4th 
February  1777,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  schools  of  his  native 
city.  He  completed  his  philosophical  course 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  study  forthe 
profession  of  the  law.  Having  made  consider- 
able progress  in  that  prof  ession  circumstances 
occurred  which  changed  his  views,  and  he 
chose  a  military  life,  and  when  the  general 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  1815  he  retired  to 
Gibliston  and  became  one  of  that  justly 
esteemed  class  of  landed  proprietors  who, 
by  constant  residence  on  their  estates,  and 
by  taking  an  active  share  in  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  county,  are  looked  up 
to  and  respected,  eis,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  discharging  the  duties  incumbent  on 
the  holder  of  landed  property.  For  these 
duties  Mr  Smyth  was  eminently  qualified  by 
his  excellent  business  habits,  and  the  good 
sense  and  kindly  feelings  with  which  it  was 
acknowledged  alike  by  friends  and  op- 
ponents, he  always  entered  upon  the 
arrangement  or  discussion  of  public  matters. 
He  was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Fifeshire,  and  also  sometime 
major  of  the  county  regiment  of  militia. 
Mr  Gillespie  Smyth  was  for  forty-three  years 
an  elder  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  the 
care  of  the  poor  was  entrusted  to  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  church,  it  is  but 
a  just  tribute  to  his  memory  to  say  that  no 
man  knew  better  what  their  interest  required 
to  be  done,  or  could  take  more  pains  in 
doing  what  was  necassary  tor  the  supply  of 
their  wants.  On  these  matters  he  grudged 
no  trouble,  and  was  always  ready  to  contri- 
bute most  liberally,  and  in  every  way  that 
was  likely  to  do  good.  Mr  Smyth  himself 
did  not  think  much  of  this  because  he  was  a 
true  friend  of  the  poor,  and  felt  for  them  as 
a  kind-hearted  office-bearer  of  the  church 
ought  to  do  ;  but  his  friends  and  neighbours 
will  long  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  his  many 
good  offices,  and  cordially  join  the  poor 
whom  he  helped  and  comforted  in  blessing 
his  memory.  Mr  Smyth  died  at  Gibliston 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  November  1855,  in 
.the  seventy -ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Carnbee,  and  a 
tombstone  was  erected  over  his  grave  which 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
Sacred 
to  the  memory  of 


Robert  Gillespie  Smyth, 
of  Gibliston, 

A  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Justice  of 

the  Peace 

of  the  County  of  Fife, 

and  late  Major  of  the  _ 

County  Regiment  of  Militia. 

Born  at  St  Andrews  on  the  4th  day 
of  February  1777, 

Died  at  Gibliston  on  the  11th  day  of 

November  1855, 

Aged  78. 

Here  rest  his  mortal  remains 

in  the  humble  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection 

to  life  eternal, 

through  the  merits  and  intercession 
of  his  ever  blessed  and  adored  Redeemer, 
Jesus  Christ. 
SOMMERVILLE,  Mrs  Mart,  was  born 
at  Burntisland  in  1790.  Until  after  her 
marriage  she  displayed  no  special  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  the  excid  sciences,  though  by 
her  father,  who  was  an  Officer  in  the  Royal 
Marines,  she  was  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  led  to  cultivate  music  and  paint- 
ing. The  first  positive  public  appearance 
made  by  this  lady  was  in  the  publication  of 
her  "  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  but  she 
became  known  in  the  scientijic  circles  by  her 
interesting  experiments  on  the  magnetical 
influence  of  the  solar  rays.  She  is  the 
author  of  the  "  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences  "  and  "  Physical  Geography,"  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society.  Mrs  SommerviUe  enjoys  a 
pension  of  £.300  a-year  for  her  services  to 
literature.  Mrs  SommervUle,  with  aU  the 
acuteness  of  her  intellect,  and  the  dauntless 
spu?it  of  progress  by  which  she  is  animated, 
can  read,  in  all  the  lessons  of  science  which 
she  teaches,  "  an  Almighty  Father  and  a 
Gracious  God. "  "  Surely,"  she  says,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  clear  and  concise  survey  of 
the  geologic  epochs  of  our  world,  "  it  is  not 
the  he.avens  only  that  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  the  earth  also  proclaims  His  handi- 
work." Physical  science  has  extended  the 
empire  of  man  over  earth  and  ocean ;  an 
invisible  fluid  bears  bim  onward  in  a 
swifter  career  than  that  of  the  Arabian 
courser  ;  the  lightning  literally  bears  his 
messages ;  the  time  seems  at  band  when  the 
very  tempests  of  the  deep  will  be  vanquished 
by  his  wisdom,  and  their  power  to  destroy 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  unavailing. 
Witness  the  discoveries  of  Admiral  Fitzroy. 
But  if  man's  sovereignty  over  this  lower 
world  has  been  thus  vindicated  and  con- 
firmed, the  question  still  remains  in  what 
respect  have  the  marvellous  achievements 
of  modem  science  meliorated  bis  spiritual 
condition  ?  Have  they  or  have  they  not  led 
him  nearer  heaven?  We  can  at  least  say 
that  the  more  we  know  of  nature,  the  more 
we  are  bound  to  admire  the  power  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  the  more  we  know 
of  that  power,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to 
worship  Him.  The  wondrous  impulse  given 
to  the  philosophic  mind  in  a  physical 
direction,  was  not  imparted  by  chance,  nor 
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can  we  consider  that  its  sole  end  in  the 
designs  of  Providence  was  to  add  to  the 
ccrporeal  powers  and  enjoyments  of  man. 
We  look  for  the  dawning  of  that  flay  when 
every  depiirtment  of  truth,  separated  awhile, 
or  in  apparent  sepai-ation  will  be  .again 
united,  and  when  the  light  of  God's  truth, 
absorbing  within  itself  all  the  lesser  lights 
of  science  and  philosophy,  will  be  poured 
upon  the  world.  Mrs  SommerviUe,  it  may 
be,  contemplates  this  in  the  distance,  and 
the  tendency  of  such  works  as  lier| /» 
clearly  calculated  to  bring  it  about.  Mrs 
Sommerville's  works  above  specified  are  of 
a  thoroughly  scientific  description,  fitted  to 
take  their  place  beside  the  works  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Whewell  ;  and  their  learned 
authoress  exhibits  in  them  profound  know- 
ledge of  mathematical  science.  In  style 
they  sxe  clear,  correct,  and  lively,  where 
they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  read  by 
the  public  in  general,  and  they  are  admir- 
ably calculated  to  instruct  and  delight,  from 
the  total  want  both  of  pedantic  technicality 
and  frivolous  ornament.  K  called  to  give 
our  opinion  of  Mrs  SommerviUe  from  what 
we  know  of  her  works,  we  would  say  that 
she  is  a  lady  of  very  uncommon  intellectual 
powers  ;  of  sound  calm  sense,  and  of  pervad- 
ing religious  feelings  such  as  might  do 
honour  to  any  country. 

SPALDING,  William,  Professor  of 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
United  College  of  St  Andrews,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1808,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Logic,  &c.,  in  1845.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Professors  in  the 
University.  Professor  Spalding  was  author 
of  a  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Eucyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica,  and  the  author  of  several  other  works 
of  great  merit.  The  Professor  was  long  in 
deUcate  health,  but  it  was  only  withm  eight 
days  of  his  demise  that  grave  apprehensions 
■were  excited  as  to  his  recovery.  He  died  at 
South  Street,  St  Andrews,  on  Wednesday 
the  16th  of  November  1859,  in  the  fifty- 
aecond  year  of  his  age. 

SPANKIE,  Serjeant,  was  bom  at  Falk- 
land, Fife,  near  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
his  father  being  the  parish  minister.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
and  afterwards  went  to  London  and  entered 
the  legal  profession.  Before  being  called  to 
the  bar  Mr  Spankie  reported  for  a  news- 
paper. He  was  appointed  Advocate- 
General  at  Calcutta,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Liberal  interest  for  the  borough 
of  Fiusbury.  Having,  however,  to  som. 
extent  supported  the  Government  of  thi 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr  Spankie  lost  his 
seat  at  the  election  which  followed.  As  a 
constitutional  lawyer  Serjeant  Spankie  had 
very  few  equals.  He  is  said  ^  to  have 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  India. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  a  Mr  Inglis,  an 
East  India  Director. 

SPOTSWOODE,  Sir  Robert,  was  the 
second  son    of   John,    Archbishop    of 


Andrews,  by  Rachael,  daughter  of  David 
Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1.59(5.  After  having  been  educated 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts,  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Oxford,  and  studied  at 
f^xeter  College.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  which 
.-ountries  he  recovered  many  important 
JISS.  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  monks  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation.     After  travelling   some   years   he 

turned  to  Scotland,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  in  July  1G22  an  extra.ordinary 
Lord  of  Session,  in  room  of  his  father,  who 
expecting,  it  is  said,  to  be  then  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  resigned  his  situation  in 
his  son's  favour.  He  took  his  title  in  the 
Court  from  the  lands  of  New  Abbey  and 
Dunipace,  which  his  father  had  purchased. 
He  was  in  1626  appointed  an  ordinary  Lord 
of  Session,  in  room  of  the  Earl  of  Melrose, 

ho  was  removed  as  being  a  nobleman,  la 
1633  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sicmers  for  the  Valuation  of  Teinds,  and  at 
the  same  time  named  member  of  a  commis- 
sion to  survey  the  laws.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Sir  James  Skene  in  October 
1633,  the  King  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Court  stating  that,  as  he  understood  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Court  was 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  Sir  James 
Skene,  he  had  thought  fit  to  recom- 
mend Sir  Robert  Spotswoode  to  fiU  his 
place,  and  the  Lords,  in  consideration  of 
the  recommendation,  elected  Sir  Robert 
Spotswoode  to  said  office  of  Lord  President. 
Upon  his  election  Sir  Robert  Spotswoode 
made  oath  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  House 
and  to  maintain  the  members'  privileges, 
and  took  the  President's  seat  on  the  bench. 
The  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Court  upon 
the  occasion,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
memou-  prefixed  to  Spotswoode's  Practicks, 
is  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  then  modes  of 
legal  procedure.  Sur  Robert  was  one  of  the 
assessors  adjoined  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Justice-General  for  the  trial  of  Lord  Bal- 
erinoch  in  1634.  The  President  was 
naturally  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians, 
and  on  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters  fled  to 
escape  their  violence  into  England,  where 
he  remained  with  Charles  until  the  King's 
second  visit  to  Scotland.  In  the  meantime, 
he  was  prosecuted  before  Parliament  as  an 
incendiary  and  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
dissentions  between  the  King  and  his  people. 
He  appeared  before  Parliament  on  the  17th 
August  1641,  and  was  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  specially  exempted  from  the  Act  of 
Oblivion  then  proposed  to  be  passed,  tut 
was  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  10th 
November  following  on  finding  caution  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  of  the  Estates 
of  Parliament  when  required.  A  commis- 
sion was  at  the  same  time  granted  for  his 
trial  along  with  the  other  incendiaries  ;  but 
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'joyfiillie  returne  a 
contentit  pnnce  trom  a  contentit  peopell," 
the  Estates  declared  that  they  would  not 
proceed  to  sentence  nor  insist  for  punish- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Spotswoode  attended  the 
King  to  England,  and  on  the  apprehension 
of  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  then  Secretaiy  of 
State,  at  Oxford,  in  December  1643,  received 
his  seals  of  office  from  the  King.  Acting 
as  Secretary,  he  passed  several  commissions 
by  the  King  ;  among  others,  one  appointing 
Montrose  to  be  His  Majesty's  Lieutenant 
in  Scotland.  With  this  he  left  Oxford,  and 
travelling  through  Wales  to  Anglesea,  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  by  sea  to  Lochabar,  and 
afterwards  reaching  Montrose  in  Athole,  de- 
livered to  him  thecommission.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Philiphaugh  on  the  13th  September  1645, 
and  carried  first  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
to  St  Andrews.  He  was  tried  by  Parlia- 
ment, first,  for  having  "purchased  by  pre- 
tended ways"  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  as  such,  docquetted  the  commission  to 
Montrose;  and  secondly,  with  having 
joined  him  in  aU  his  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
State,  committed  in  August  and  September 
1645.  Sir  Robert  pled  that  he  was  only 
Secretary  pro  tempore  et  in  casu  necessitatis; 
that  he  was  bound  by  his  natural  allegiance 
to  serve  and  obey  the  King,  and  that  it  was 
by  his  special  command  that  he  docquetted 
the  commission  to  Montrose.  Secondly,  that 
though  he  had  kept  company  he  had  not 
borne  arms  with  Montrose  ;  and  that  he  had 
received  qu.i,rters.  The  defence  founded  on 
having  received  quarters  was  repelled  by  the 
House  on  the  10th  January  1646,  after  a 
debate  of  three  hours,  and  the  Committee  of 
Process  having  reported  on  the  relevancy 
and  proof  on  the  13th,  he  was,  on  the  16th, 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded  at  the  market 
cross  of  St  Andrews.  This  sentence  was 
accordingly  executed.  He  behaved  with 
great  courage  and  dignity,  but  was  prevented 
from  addressing  the  people  from  the  scaffold. 
According  to  Guthrie,  "  Lord -President 
Spotswoode  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
worth  and  integrity ;"  and  Eui'net  pro- 
nounces him  to  have  been  among  the  most 
accompUshed  of  his  nation,  equally  singular 
for  his  ability  and  integrity. 

STEWART,  The  Rev.  Alexander, 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
Kennoway,  was  born  at  Sandy  Knowe, 
Smailholm,  Roxburghshire,  about  the  year 
1S20,  where  he  spent  his  childhood,  and  re- 
sided when  not  attending  his  classical  studies 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Theological  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church, 
till  the  family  removed  to  Galashiels.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  curriculum  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  Secession  Church  for 
licentiates  with  much  honour,  Mr  Stewart 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  con- 
nection with  that  church  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Coldstream  and  Berwick,  on  the  30th 
June  1840.     As   a    probationer,  he  was 


higlily  esteemed,  and  being  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  he  requested  to  be  sent  to 
Zetland,  whither  he  went,  and  was  loca- 
ted for  some  months  at  Mossbank,  where 
he  laboured  with  much  advantage.  On  his 
return  from  the  main  land  of  Zetland, 
wherever  he  officiated,  his  discourses  were 
highly  appreciated,  and  he  received  calls 
from  the  congregations  of  LiUiesleaf  and 
Kennoway,  the  latter  of  which  he  preferred, 
and  was  accordingly  ordained  there  on  the 
26th  April  1843.  About  the  time  of  Mr 
Stewart's  ordination,  a  controversy  regard- 


tated  the  Secession  Church,  and  1 
had  to  pass  through  a  severe  and  searching 
trial,  being  publicly  attacked  by  a  noisy 
declaimer,  more  noted  for  wordy  pugnacity 
than  prudence  or  penetration,  with  enter- 
taining what  were  styled  "new  views." 
Mr  Stewart,  however,  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion, behaved  with  remarkable  firmness  and 
moderation,  and  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  performing  his  pulpit  ministrations 
with  increasing  acceptability,  while  by  his 
modest  and  unobtrusive  conduct,  he  more 
and  more  excited  the  esteem  and  love  of  his 
congregation.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
popular ;  his  discourses  being  distinguished 
by  clearness,  compactness,  and  originality, 
exhibiting  much  research  and  deep  thought. 
His  style  was  quite  free  from  formality 
and  mannerism  ;  and  while  his  discourses 
generally  were  addressed  to  the  head  rather 
than  the  heart,  they  often  contained  stirring 
and  touching  appeals  that  strongly  effected 
the  feeUngs  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers ;  but  his  imagination  and  feeling 
seemed  always  under  the  control  of  his 
powerful  and  vigorous  intellect.  As  an  ex- 
positor of  Scripture  he  greatly  excelled, 
stating  frankly  the  opinions  of  others,  while 
he  freely  gave  his  own,  removing  obscuri- 
ties, and  rendering,  by  his  observations,  the 
sacred  text  clear  and  convincing,  whether 
in  the  illustration  of  doctrine  or  in  the  in- 
culcation of  precept.  Indeed,  whatever 
subjects  he  handled,  he  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings  and  aspects,  never  shrinking  at 
difficulties,  but  pursuing  and  following  up 
his  investigations  to  their  legitimate  termi- 
nation. Nor  were  his  ministrations  unap- 
preciated by  the  majority  of  his  people,  for 
during  his  short  pastorate  he  thrice  received 
public  and  honourable  proofs  of  their  estima- 
tion of  his  talents  and  labours.  Some 
time  before  his  death,  on  week-day  evenings, 
he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Biblical  Literature,  which  showed  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  but  as  he 
found  the  lectures  were  too  learned  for  a 
village  audience,  he  discontinued  them,  in- 
tending, if  his  health  should  permit,  to  take 
up  a  more  popular  subject.  He  was  the 
unflinching  advocate  of  those  societies  whose 
object  is  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  over  the  world,  and  of  those 
institutions  that  tend  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  man.  He  delighted  to  instruct  the 
young,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved ; 
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and  his  Bible  classes  will  long  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  instructor  with  kind  and 
reverential  feelings.  Though  naturally  of  a 
reserved  disposition,  he  was  mild  and  modest 
in  his  manners,  and  had  none  of  that  haughty 
superciliousness  that  is  often  assumed  by 
weak-muided  clergymen  to  hide  superfici- 
ality of  attainment  and  want  of  intellectu- 
ality, and  which  they  designate  as  "  Pro- 
fessional dignity."  Schooled  by  affliction, 
Mr  Stewart  delighted  in  self-communing 
and  intellectual  study,  and  seldom  joined  in 
mixed  company  ;  but  he  did  not  frown  on 
innocent  pleasantry  in  others,  considering 
religion  to  be  a  joyous  system,  that,  while 
it  serves  to  solace  declining  age,  yields  de- 
light and  happiness  to  the  young  heart. 
During  Mr  Stewart's  attendance  at  the 
Theological  Hall,  he  was  seized  with  a  dis- 
ease that  induced  great  bodily  infirmity,  and 
continued  till  his  death.  In  August  1846 
he  went  to  London  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  EvangeUcal  Alliance,  in  which  he  was 
much  interested,  and  on  his  return  his  weak- 
ness greatly  increased ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing his  sufl'erings  and  debility,  he  performed 
his  professional  duties  with  his  accustomed 
acceptability  till  the  end  of  October,  when 
he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time. 
He  died,  7th  December  1846,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  his  congregation,  and  of  many 
others  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

STEWART,  Jajies,  Duke  of  Eoss,  and 
second  lawful  son  of  James  III.,  succeeded 
immediately  afterWilhamSchives  as  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews,  in  the  year  1497.  He  was 
also  Chancellor  in  the  year  1503,  and  was  in 
the  Royal  Charters  styled  "CarrLssimus 
frater  noster."  In  a  charter,  dated  at  St 
Andrews  7th  February  1502-3,  and  which 
year,  he  says,  is  the  5th  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  is  designed  James,  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews,  Duke  of  Eoss,  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  Earl  of  Ardmenach,  Lord  of 
Brechin  and  Nevar,  Perpetual  Commenda- 
tor  of  the  Monastery  of  DunfermUne,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 
But  in  the  year  1505  John  is  titled  Prior 
of  the  Metropohtan  Church  of  St  Andrews, 
and  Vicar-General  of  it  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  See.  This  illustrious  prince  and  pre- 
late held  likewise  the  Monastery  of  Arbroath, 
as  appears  by  that  chartulary,  which  con- 
firms his  death  to  have  happened  in  the  year 
1503.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral, 
among  the  Bishops  his  predecessors. 

STEWARTS  of  St  Fort,  Fifeshire,  The 
Family  op.— The  Stewarts  of  St  Fort,  re- 
presentatives of  the  old  family  of  Stewart  of 
tJrrard,  Perthshire,  are  descended  from 
John,  another  son  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch. 
John  Stewart  of  Urrard,  the  fifth  of  the 
family,  had,  besides  James  his  heir,  another 
son,  who  died  in  childhood  of  fright  during 
the  battle  of  KilUecrankie,  which  was 
fought  beside  the  Mansion-house  of  Urrard 
in  16S9.  The  elder  son,  James  Stewart  of 
Urrard,  had,  with  other  children,  adaughter, 
Jean,  called  Minay  n'm  L(an,  the  wife  of 
Niel  M'Glashan  of  Clune.    She  is  said 


have  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Castle 
of  Stirling  after  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  in 
1715.  Robert  Stewart  of  this  family,  bom 
in  1746,  was  a  Captain  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Service,  on  the  Staff  of  General 
Clavering.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
purchased  the  estates  of  Castle  Stewart,  in 
Wigtonshire,  and  St  Fort,  in  Fifeshire,  the 
former  of  which  was  afterwards  sold.  By 
his  wife,  Ann  Stewart,  daughter  of  Heniy 
Balfour,  of  Dinbory,  he  had,  with  two 
daughters,  three  sons,  Archibald  Campbell, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  died  unmarried ; 
Henry,  who  succeeded  his  brother ;  William, 
an  officer  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Balfour  in  addition 
to  Stewart,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Lieutenant-General  Nisbet 
Balfour ;  Henry  Stewart  of  St  Fort,  bom 
in  1796,  married,  in  1837,  Jane,  daughter  of 
James  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Colderskell,  and  haa 
issue  two  sons.  Robert  Balfour,  the  elder, 
was  born  in  1838. 

STONE,  Jerome,  a  self-taught  scholar 
and  poet,  the  son  of  a  mariner,  was  bom  in 
1727  in  the  parish  of  Scoonie,  in  Fifeshire. 
His  father  died  abroad  when  he  was  but 
three  years  of  age,  leaving  his  mother  in 
very  straightened  circumstances,  and  he  re- 
ceived such  a  common  education  as  the 
parish  school  afforded.  He  was  at  first 
nothing  more  than  a  travelling  chapman  or 
pedlar,  but  afterwards  his  love  of  books  in- 
duced him  to  become  an  itinerant  bookseller, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing. He  studied  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  with  scarcely  any  assistance 
made  himself  proficient  in  them  all.  The 
Professors  of  St  Andrews  having  heard  of 
his  remarkable  acquirements,  liberally 
allowed  him  free  access  to  their  lectures. 
He  attended  the  sessions  regularly,  and  soon 
came  to  be  distinguished  among  the  students 
for  his  proficiency  in  almost  every  branch  of 
learning.  He  subsequently  obtained  the 
situation  of  Assistant  to  the  Eector  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Dunkeld,  and  in  three 
years  after,  the  Rectorship  itself.  Having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  GaeHc  language, 
he  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  Gaeho 
poetry  that  he  translated  several  pieces  into 
Eughsh,  and  sent  his  versions  to  the  Scot'a 
Magazine,  in  which  they  appeared  chiefly 
during  the  years  1752,  1755,  and  1756.  He 
now  commenced  a  work  of  great  laboiir  and 
ingenuity,  entitled,  "An  Enquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  Nation  and  Language  of  th& 
Ancient  Scots,  with  Conjectures  Respecting 
the  Primitive  State  of  the  Celtic  and  other 
European  Nations,"  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1757,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  bis  age,  leaving  a  manu- 
script or  allegory,  entitled  the  "  MortaUty 
of  Authors, "  which  was  published  after  his 
death,  and  has  often  been  reprinted. 

STOEEE,  James,  Newburgh,  died  at 
that  town  on  the  3d  of  December  1864,  and 
his  funeral  took  place  in  Newbui-gh  Ceme- 
tery on  the  aftemoon  of  the  9th  of  the  same 
month.  Being  a  member  of  the  9th  Fife- 
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shire  Rifle  Volunteers,  the  members  of  the 
corps  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  friends  to 
accompany  the  remains  of  their  late  comrade 
to  their  last  resting-place.  They  accordingly 
appeared  in  fuU  uniform,  and  six  of  their 
number  carried  the  cofiin  shoulder  high, 
from  the  house  to  the  hearse,  the  firing 
party  presenting  arms.  The  procession  then 
moTed  on,  the  hearse  being  preceded  by  the 
firing  party  with  arms  reversed  ;  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  friends,  the  rest  of  the  Rifles, 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  the  company.  On 
arriving  at  the  Cemetery  gate,  the  coiBn 
was  taken  from  the  hearse  by  six  of  the 
Rifles,  and  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
grave,  passing  through  the  opened  ranlis  of 
the  corps.  On  the  body  being  deposited  in 
the  grave,  the  firing  party  presented  arms, 
and  then  retired — the  firing  being  omitted 
by  desire  of  the  friends.  The  shops  were 
shut  during  the  time  of  the  funeral.  Writ- 
ing on  the  death  of  Mr  Storer,  a  correspon- 
dent says  :— It  is  many  years  now  since  we 
first  knew  him,  and  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
him,  we  ever  found  him  a  true  earnest  man. 
He  had  the  welfare  of  others  much  at  heart, 
and  quietly  strove  to  help  and  lead  all 
•whom  he  had  the  power  of  influencing  to 
better  and  higher  lives.  He  was  not  easily 
carried  away,  but  formed  deliberate  opinions 
on  matters  of  social  and  religious  interest, 
and  quietly  but  firmly  endeavoured  to  act 
up  to  them.  He  was  Uke  most  earnest  men 
reserved  in  the  expression  of  his  religious 
convictions,  but  he  lived  them  out.  He  was 
a  model  master— kind  and  strict — enforcing 
obedience,  but  giving  most  generous  trust. 
As  a  friend  he  was  true  and  sincere,  always 
to  the  utmost  meeting  those  who  reposed 
confidence  in  him. 

STRACHAN,  the  Right  Rev.  John, 
Lord-Bishop  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  bom 
in  Aberdeenshire  about  the  year  1774. 
After  going  through  the  usual  curriculum 
of  juvenile  studies  at  a  parish  school  he 
entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  finished  his  philosophical  and  theological 
courses,  and  having  passed  his  ex.aminations 
"with  credit  he  obtained  excellent  certificates 
from  all  the  Professors  whose  classes  he  had 
attended.  A  parochial  schoolmaster  being 
■wanted  for  Denino,  in  the  Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews,  Mr  Strachan,  being  thrown  on 
his  own  resources,  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  appointment.  He  continued  in  this 
office  for  three  years,  and  in  November 
1797  he  was  elected  schoolmaster  for  the 
parish  of  Kettle,  in  Fife.  In  tlie  summer 
of  1799  Mr  Strachan  left  Scotland  for  North 
America,  and  after  a  huig  and  tedious  jour- 
ney by  sea  and  land  reached  Kini^'ston, 
Canada,  in  December  same  year.  Here  he 
fouiid  himself  alone  without  a  single  friend 
or  even  an  acquaintance,  and  disappointed 
as  to  the  object  for  which  he  had  come. 
What  that  object  was  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative.  For  three  years, 
instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  large 
Bcholastic  institution,  he  was  confined  to 
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and  that  his  only  prospect  of  being  able  to 
sustain  himself  and  assist  his  mother  was  the 
church — to  which  he  had  always  felt  an  incli- 
nation—he took  orders  in  May  1803,  and 
accepted  the  mission  of  Cornwall.  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils  he 
transferred  his  school  to  Cornwall  also. 
The  duties  of  Mr  Strachan's  mission  were 
easy  ;  his  scholars  increased  and  became  a 
seminary — in  numbers  sometimes  counting 
sixty  of  the  best  families  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  At  Cornwall  he  continued 
for  nine  years,  and  turned  out  a  large 
number  of  educated  pupils,  who  have  been 
till  lately  the  leading  men  in  the  colony. 
Only  a  few,  however,  now  remain  ;  and  the 
vast  increase  of  population,  the  multiplica- 
titm  of  good  schools,  and  Mr  Strachan's 
long  retirement  from  the  work  of  teaching, 
have  gradually  maile  the  Cornwall  School 
to  be  in  some  measure  forgotten.  In 
1812  Mr  Strachan  was  promoted  to  the 
pastoral  office  at  Toronto,  and  although  his 
clerical  duties  increased,  yet,  with  the  help 
of  able  assistants,  he  continued  the  seminary 
till  1824,  when  he  was  able  to  visit  Scotland 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  it  in  1799. 
From  the  first  he  had  kept  in  view  the 
establishment  of  the  University,  to  super- 
intend which  was  the  object  of  his 
leaving  Scotland.  Having  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Government,  he 
secured,  with  the  help  of  some  of  his  former 
pupils,  now  men  of  influence  and  authority, 
a  noble  endowment  of  land,  for  its  support, 
got  a  law  passed  to  give  it  a  representation 
in  their  Parliament,  and  in  1827  procured  a 
Royal  Charter.  Many  difiiculties,  however, 
intervened,  and  many  vexatious  impedi- 
ments were  thrown  in  the  way,  so  that  the 
University  did  not  come  into  active  opera- 
tion till  1843,  dthough  the  found.ation-stone 
was  laid  in  1842.  For  three  or  tour  years 
matters  went  on  well ;  the  Professors  were 
appointed,  and  the  students  were  increasing ; 
but  in  the  meantime  a  religious  ci*y 
in  connection  with  the  clergy  reserves 
and  the  enormity  of  an  EstabUshed 
Church  was  got  up  against  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  monopoly ;  radical  principles 
prevailed,  and  in  1849  the  University 
Charter  was  so  amended  as  to  destroy  its 
religious  character  by  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature. Mr  Strachan  resisted  all  this  strenu- 
ously, but  failed,  and  on  the  stutute  being 
pass'eil  he  declined  having  any  farther  con- 
nection with  a  sodless  seminary.  He  and 
his  friends  were  driven,  as  it  were,  out  of 
their  University  on  the  1st  January  IS.'JO, 
-and  on  the  lOth  of  April  following  Mr 
Strachan  proceeded  to  England  (having 
previously  within  the  province  taken  some 
steps  towards  estabUshing  a  Church  of 
England  University),  to  solicit  subscriptions 
to  complete  this  noble  undertaking.  Bishop 
Strachan's  reception  from  his  brethren  in 
the  mother  country  was  most  cordial  and 
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gratifying  ;  aud  in  the  few  months  he  passed 
there  about  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
realised,  and  this  might  have  been  doubled 
had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  re- 
mained a  few  months  longer.  He  then  sent 
a  deputation  into  the  IJnited  States  of 
America  also,  wliich  was  most  affectionately 
received,  and  was  very  successful.  In  fine, 
on  the  Bishop's  return  to  Canada,  ^fter 
looking  into  his  resources,  he  found  that  he 
had  in  money  and  property  nearly  forty 
thousand  pounds.  He  purchased  a  most 
beautiful  site  of  twenty  acres— entered  into 
contracts,  and  began  to  build.  On  the  30th 
April  1851  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
with  prayer  and  praise.  On  the  16th 
January  1852,  the  College  buildings  being 
sufficiently  completed,  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration  took  place,  and  the  business 
of  teaching  commenced  with  great  effici- 
ency— tliree  able  Pr<ifessors  having  arrived 
from  Engkmd.  Thus  within  two  years 
after  the  Bishop  and  his  friends  were 
virtually  e.vpelled  from  King's  College,  and 
its  endowments  unjustly  wrested  from  them, 
they  installed  themselves  in  Trinity  College 
with  the  most  happy  prospects.  These,  it 
is  beUeved,  still  continue,  and  the  hopes  of 
their  enemies  that  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  have  no  place  to  educate 
her  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  more  especially 
to  supply  candidates  for  the  ministry,  were 
signally  frustrated.  After  the  University 
was  in  full  operation,  the  Bishop  and  his 
adherents  applied  for  a  charter,  but  were 
opposed  by  the  Colonial  Government.  The 
Bishop's  adherents  persevered ,  however,  and 
compelled  their  ojjponents  first  to  become 
neutral,  and  at  length,  for  fear  of  losing 
popularity,  as  the  people  were  rapidly 
coming  over  to  the  Bishop's  side,  thinking 
he  was  treated  with  injustice,  the  Govern- 
ment came  round,  and  a  Royal  Charter 
enabling  the  College  to  confer  degrees  was 
obtained.  So  after  an  indombitable  perse- 
verance of  fifty-one  years,  and  a  bitter 
contest  of  twenty-five  at  least  of  that  period, 
the  great  object  for  which  the  good  Bishop 
went  to  Canada  was  realized  ;  and  Trinity 
College  now  stands  at  the  summit  of  sound 
religious  education  in  Canada,  while  the 
venerable  prelate  by  whose  unremitting 
endeavours  this  noble  and  laudable  object 
has  been  eftected  still  lives  to  witness  its 
success  and  prosperity.  Hear  what  the 
worthy  old  pi'elate,  now  a  nonogenarian, 
says  of  his  College  in  a  letter  to  his  dear 
friend,  the  late  Professor  Duncan,  of  St 
Andrews,  dated  October  1857  :— "I  trust 
it  (the  College)  will  remain  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  I  may  fairly  claim  it  for  my 
own  child,  for  when  I  commenced  operations 
in  its  behalf  (King's  College)  our  own 
people  thought  it  follj',  and  when  I  dater- 
mined  to  proceed  to  England  many  thought 
me  getting  mad  to  undertake  such  a  work 
at  my  time  of  life,  but  by  God's  blessing  I 
have  triumphed  as  respects  the  progress  of 
the  Church."    Making  a  general  resume  we 


see  that  in  1803  Bishop  Strachan  was  one 
of  the  five  solitary  clergymen  then  settled 
in  aU  Upper  Canada.  In  1820  there  were 
nineteen.  In  1839,  when  he  became  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  the  Church  had  about  65.  In 
1858  there  were  about  190,  and  the 
number  is  still  increasing.  Up  to  1853 
the  clergy  had  been  allowed  small  stipends 
by  the  two  great  church  societies  in  England 
—  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  parts,  and  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  but 
the  clergy  in  Canada  became  too  numerous, 
and  these  societies  warned  them  not  to  de- 
many  new  colonies  had  grown  up  that  they 
must  drop  the  old  ones.  In  1845  the  clergy 
reserves  began  to  yield  something,  and  the 
revenue  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  other 
sectaries  began  to  look  to  their  interests. 
The  Bishop  had  been  indeed  contending 
with  them  from  1817,  but  as  no  advantage, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  derived 
till  1845,  they  did  not  make  much  progress. 
After  this  period  Bishop  Strachan  and  his 
adherents  were  assailed  every  session  of 
Parliament,  and  as  the  Home  Government 
became  la.x  and  less  friendly  to  the  church, 
they  lost  ground.  In  May  1853  the  British 
Parliament  passed  an  Act,  virtually  con- 
fiscating the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  merely 
reserving  a  life  interest  to  the  clergy.  This 
act  was  adopted  by  the  Provincial  ParUa- 
ment ;  but  as  the  Bishop  and  the  church 
party  opposed  the  proceedings  with  as  much 
energy  as  they  were  able,  there  was  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  new  act,  permitting  the 
clergy  to  commute  their  life  interest  for  its 
value,  and  thus  save  the  church  from  perish- 
ing peacemeal  as  the  incumbents  died  out. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  clause,  the  Bishop 
got  the  whole  of  the  clergy  with  him,  with 
one  solitary  exception,  to  agree  to  commute. 
It  was  a  difficult  job,  and  required  much 
exertion,  and  a  noble  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  it  was.  The  bargain  was 
that  every  clergyman  should  be  insured  ia 
his  full  stipend  during  life— the  advantage 
being  that  they  were  able  to  purchase  avail- 
able stocks  at  a  large  discount.  By  tins 
procedure  cautiously  continued,  they  gradu- 
ally lessened  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  the  church  in  ber  in- 
tegrity about  £10,000  per  annum,  and  the 
interest  accruing  from  the  commutation 
£12,000,  which  was  at  first  £6000  per  annum, 
that  difference  scarcely  amounts  now  (1858) 
to  £2000,  which  it  was  hoped  would  soon 
be  made  up.  Hence  the  church  preserved 
her  integrity  as  she  was  when  the  commu- 
tation took  place.  The  church  party,  with 
the  Bishop  at  its  head,  expected  in  a  short 
time  to  raise  a  sustentation  fund  to  enable 
them  to  open  new  missions  and  parishes,  to 
extend  the  church  as  rapidly  as  before.  On 
the  whole,  the  venerable  Bishop  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  University  belonging  to 
the  church,  as  he  originally  intended.  He 
placed  the  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  in- 
stead of  permitting  her  to  fall  into  ruin. 
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He  procured  for  her  the  full  power  of  self- 
government,  with  Uberty  to  choose  her  own 
Biahops,  and  to  enact  all  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  suitable  to  her  condition 
and  well-being.  In  all  this  the  church  in 
Upper  Canada  has  taken  the  lead  of  the 
other  Colonies,  who  are  now  following  her 
steps,  and  even  in  England  her  proceedings 
are  applauded,  and  lessons  taken  from  the 
progress  she  has  made.  The  venerable 
Bishop,  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  looks  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  troubles  and  obsta- 
cles he  has  had  to  encounter  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  deems  himself  well  re- 
paid by  the  happy  issues  above  enumerated. 
Now  only  (1864)  he  begins  to  think  his 
mission  in  this  world  is  nearly  completed, 
and  having  proceeded  with  firmness  and 
perseverance  which  no  opposition  could 
daunt,  and  no  difficulty  obstruct,  and  im- 
plored the  divine  blessing  on  all  his  endea- 
voui-s,  he  leaves  the  whole  with  the  utmost 
confidence  under  the  care  and  protection  of 
an  all-seeing  Providence. 

STRANGB,_  Sir_  Robert,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  historical  engravers  of  Europe, 
was  bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  on  14th  July  1721.  He  was 
lineally  descended  from  Sir  David  Strang, 
a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Str.ang's  of 
Balcaskie,  in  the  East  of  Fife,  who  had 
settled  in  Orkney  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  received  a  classical  education 
at  Kirkwall,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Murdoch 
Mackenzie,  teacher  there,  who  rendered 
essential  service  to  his  country  by  accurate 
surveys  of  the  Orkney  Islands  and  of  the 
British  and  Irish  coasts.  The  subject  of 
this  memoir  successively  applied  himself  to 
the  law  and  to  the  sea  before  his  talent  for 
sketching  fjointed  out  the  propriety  of  mak 
ing  art  his  profession.  Some  sketches 
shown  by  a  friend  to  Mr  Richard  Cooper, 
an  engraver  of  some  eminence  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  approved  by  him,  led  to  Mr 
Strange  being  placed  under  that  individual 
as  an  apprentice,  and  the  rapid  progress  he 
made  in  his  new  profession  soon  show-ed 
that  he  had  only  now  for  the  first  time  fallen 
into  the  line  of  life  for  which  he  was 
destined  by  nature.  He  was  practising  his 
art  in  Edinburgh  on  his  own  account, 
when,  in  September  1745,  the  Highland 
army  took  possession  of  the  city.  Mr 
Strange  was  not  only  himself  well  inclined 
to  this  cause,  but  he  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  Miss  Lumisden,  who  had  the 
same  predilections.  These  circumstances, 
with  his  local  notoriety  as  an  engraver, 
pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person  to  under- 
take a  print  of  the  young  chevalier.  WhUe 
employed  on  this  work,  his  lodgings  in 
Stewart's  Close  were  daily  resorted  to  by 
the  chief  officers  and  friends  of  the  prince, 
together  with  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ladies  attached  to  his  cause.  The 
portrait  when  completed  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wonder  of  art ;  and  it  is  stUl  entitled 
to  considerable  praise.  It  was  a  half  length 
in  an  oval  frame  on  a  stone  pedestal, 


which  is  engraved — "  Everso  missus  succur- 
rere  seclo."  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he 
was  offered  a  place  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment of  the  prince's  army  ;  or,  as  another 
account  states,  in  the  troop  of  Life  Guards, 
which,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  his 
mistress,  who  otherwise  threatened  to  with- 
draw her  favour  from  him,  he  accepted.  He 
therefore  served  through  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  while  riding  along  the  shore,  the 
sword  which  he  carried  in  his  hand  was 
bent  by  a  ball  from  one  of  the  king's  vessels 
stationed  a  httle  way  out  at  sea.  Having 
surmounted  all  the  perils  of  the  enterprise, 
he  had  to  skulk  for  his  life  in  the  Highlands, 
where  he  endured  many  hardships.  On  the 
restoration  of  quiet  times  he  ventured  back 
to  Edinburgh,  and  supported  himself  for 
some  time  by  drawing  portraits  of  the 
favourite  Jacobite  leaders,  which  were 
disposed  of  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  at  a 
guinea  each.  A  few,  also,  which  he  had 
destined  for  his  mistress,  and  on  that 
account  adorned  with  the  utmost  of  his 
skill,  were  sold  about  this  period  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  from 
whom,  in  bettertimes,  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  purchase  them  back.  In  1747  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  but  not  before  he  had 
been  rewarded  for  all  his  distresses  by  the 
hand  of  Miss  Lumisden.  Without  waiting 
long  in  the  metropohs  he  went  to  Rouen, 
where  a  number  of  his  companions  in  the 
late  unfortunate  war  were  living  in  exile, 
and  where  he  obtained  an  ordinary  prize 
given  by  the  Academy.  He  afterwards 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied  with  great  assiduity  under  the  cele- 
brated Le  Bas,  who  taught  him  the  use  of 
the  dry  needle.  In  1751  he  returned  to 
London,  and  settled  as  an  engraver,  devot- 
ing himself  chiefly  to  historical  subjects, 
which  he  handled  in  so  masterly  a  manner 
that  he  soon  attracted  considerable  notice. 
In  1759,  when  he  had  resolved  to  visit  Italy, 
for  his  further  improvement,  Mr  Allan 
Ramsay  intimated  \o  him  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Earl  of  Bute  if  he  would  undertake  the 
engraving  of  two  portraits  which  he  had 
just  painted  for  these  eminent  personages, 
Mr  Strange  refused,  on  the  plea  of  his 
visit  to  Italy,  which  would  thus  be 
put  off  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  thus  lost  the  favour 
of  the  royal  preceptor,  which  was  after- 
wards of  material  disadvantage  to  him, 
although  the  King  ultimately  approved  of 
his  conduct,  on  the  ground  that  the  portraits 
were  not  worthyj  as  works  of  art,  of  being 
commemorated  by  him.  Mr  Strange  set 
out  for  Italy  in  1760,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  tower  visited  Naples,  Florence,  and 
other  distinguished  seats  of  the  arts.  He 
was  everywhere  treated  with  the  utmost 
attention  and  respect  by  persons  of  every 
rank.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna, 
and  Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
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Parma.  Hia  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Roffanelli,  amongst  those  of  other  distin- 
guished engravers,  into  a  painting  on  the 
ceiling  of  that  room  in  the  Vatican  library, 
where  the  engravings  are  kept.  He  had 
also  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  erect  a  scaffold  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  that  magnificent  palace,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  drawing  of  the  Parnassus  of 
Raphael ;  a  favour  not  previously  granted 
for  many  years  to  any  petitioning  artist. 
And  an  apartment  was  assigned  for  his 
own  abode  while  engaged  in  this  employ- 
ment.     A  similar  honour  was    conferred 


ted  painting  by  Schidoni.  Mr  Strange's 
drawings  were  in  coloured  crayons,  an  in- 
vention of  his  own,  and  they  were  admired 
by  all  who  saw  them.  He  subsequently 
engraved  prints  on  a  splendid  scale  from 
about  fifty  of  the  paintings  which  he  had 
thus  copied  in  Italy.  The  subsequent  part 
of  the  life  of  Mr  Strange  was  spent  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  did  not  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  Court  till  1787,  when  he  was  knighted. 
A  letter  by  him  to  Lord  Bute,  reflecting  on 
some  instances  of  persecution  which  he 
thought  he  traced  to  that  nobleman,  ap- 
peared in  1775,  and  was  subsequently  pre- 
fixed to  an  "Inquiry  in*o  the  Rise  and  Es- 
tablishment of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Lon- 
don." This  was  provoked  from  his  pen  by 
a  law  of  that  institution  against  the  admis- 
sion of  engravings  into  the  exhibitions. 
After  a  life  spent  in  the  active  exercise  of 
his  professional  talents,  he  died  of  an 
asthmaticai  complaint  on  the  5th  of  July 
1792,  leaving,  besides  his  lady,  a  daughter 
and  three  sons.  Sir  Robert  has  been  de- 
scribed by  his  surviving  friends  as  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  men,  as  he 
was  unquestionably  among  the  most  able  in 
his  own  peculiar  walk.  He  was  unassum- 
ing, benevolent,  and  liberal.  His  industry 
was  equally  remarkable  with  his  talent.  In 
the  coldest  seasons,  when  health  permitted 
him,  he  went  to  work  with  the  dawn,  and 
the  longest  day  was  too  short  to  fatigue  his 
hand.  Even  the  most  mechanical  parts  of 
his  labours  he  would  generally  perform  him- 
self, choosing  rather  to  undergo  a  drudgery 
so  unsuitable  to  his  talents,  than  trust  to 
others.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Covent  Garden  church-yard. 

STUART,  Francis,  Earl  of  Moray, 
The  Family  op.— The  Earldom  of  Moray 
became  vested  in  the  Crown  of  Scotland  by 
the  forfeiture  of  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Moray,  in  1455,  and  it  remained  dormant 
tUl  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  who,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  20th  June  1501,  conferred  it 
upon  James  Stuart,  his  natural  son,  by  the 
Hon.  Janet  Kennedy,  the  Lord  Kennedy's 
daughter ;  but  this  nobleman  dying  without 
maleissueinl544(hisonlychild,  Mary,  being 
married  to  John,  Master  of  Buchan),  the 
Earldom  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  presented  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1548,  to 
George,  Earl  of  Huntly,  High  Chancellor 


of  Scotland ;  Her  Majesty  recalling  that 


upon 
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Tames  Stuart,  Prior  of  St  Andrews, 
iJegitimate  son  of  James  V.,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John,  Lord  Erskine,  and 
natural  brother  to  Her  Majesty.  This 
nobleman  played  subsequently  a  conspicu- 
ous part  as  Regent  of  Scotland,  when  the 
unhappy  Queen  was  compelled  to  surrender 
her  crown  to  her  infant  son,  James  VI. 
His  Lordship  married,  in  1561,  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Keith,  Earl  Marischal, 
and  by  that  lady  had  two  daughters ; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  James  Stuart, 
son  of  James,  Lord  Doune ;  and  Margaret, 
married  to  Francis,  ninth  Earl  of  Errol 
— (of  the  first  Earl's  career  we  give  a 
separate  sketch) — he  was  succeeded  by  his 
elder  son,  James,  second  Earl,  who,  through 
the  King's  mediation,  was  reconcilled  to  his 
father's  murderer,  and  was  married,  in 
1601,  to  that  nobleman's  daughter,  the  Lady 
Anne  Gordon,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
James,  his  successor,  and  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, married  to  Sir  James  Grant,  of 
Grant.  His  Lordship  accompanied  James 
VI.  into  England,  and  got  a  new  investi- 
ture of  the  whole  Earldom  of  Moray  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  male,  17th  April  1611, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Here  pass- 
ing over  several  succeeding  Earls,  we  come 
to  Francis,  the  ninth  Earl,  K.T.,  son  of 
Francis,  the  eighth  Earl,  and  of  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  twelfth  Lord  Grey.  His 
Lordship  was  bom  2d  February  1771 ; 
married,  first,  26th  February  1795,  Lucy, 
second  daughter  of  General  John  Scott,  of 
Balcomie,  county  of  Fife,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  Francis,  who  succeeded  his  father  as 
tenth  Earl  on  12th  January  1848,  and  dying 
in  1859,  was  succeeded  by  liis  brother,  John, 
the  present  Earl. 

STUART,  John,  twelfth  Earl  of  Moray, 
Lord  Doune,  Baron  St  Colme,  (Lord  Stuart 
of  Castle  Stuart,  1796)  bom  1797,  son 
of  Francis,  tentli  Earl  of  Moray,  who 
died  in  1848.  His  Lordship  succeeded 
his  brother  Francis,  late  Earl  of  Moray,  in 
1859.  The  father  of  the  present  Earl 
married,  first,  in  1795,  Lucy,  second 
daughter  of  General  John  Scott  of  Bal- 
comie, by  whom  he  had  the  late  Earl  and 
the  present ;  second,  in  1801,  Margaret  (died 
1837),  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Ainslie  ;  issue, 
Archibald,  and  George,  and  Ladies  Jane, 
Margaret  Jane,  Ann  Grace,  and  Louisa. 
Presumptive  heir  to  the  title,  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  Archibald  Stuart. 

STUART,  James,  first  Earl  of  Moray, 
was  celebrated  in  Scottish  history  by  the 
title  of  the  "  Good  Regent."  The  precise 
year  of  his  birth  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this 
event  took  place  in  1533.  Agreeably  to 
the  policy  which  James  V.  pursued  with 
regard  to  all  his  sous,  that  of  providing 
them  with  benefices  in  the  church  while  they 
were  j'et  in  infancy,  that  he  might  appro- 
priate their  revenues  during  their  nonage, 
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the  Priory  of  St  Andrews  was  assigned  to 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  when  he  was 
only  in  his    third  year.      Of    his    earlier 
years  we  have  no  partical.irs,  neither  have 
■we  any  information  on  the  subject  of  his 
education.     The  first  remarkable  notice  of 
him  occurs  in  1548,  when  Scotland  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Lords  Grey,  D.  Wilton,  and 
Clinton,  the  one  by  land  and  the  ( ither  by 
sea.     The  latter  having  made  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Fife,  the  young  Prior,  then  only 
fifteen,   who  lived  at  St  Andrews,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  determined  Uttle 
band  of  patriots,  waylaid  the  invaders,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  boats,  with  great 
slaughter.     Shortly  after  this   he  accom- 
panied his  unfortunate  sister.  Queen  Mary, 
then  a  child,  to  France,  whither  a  ))arty  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  sent  her  at  once  for 
safety,  and  for  the  benefits  of  the  superior 
education    which    that    country  afforded. 
The  Prior,  however,  did  not  rem.iiu  long 
in  France  on  this  occasion,  but  he  seems  to 
have   been    in   the    practice   of    repairing 
thither  from  time  to  time  during  several 
years  after.     At  this  period  he  does  not 
appear    to    have    taken    any   remarkable 
interest  in  national  affairs.      In  addition  to 
the  Priory  of  St  Andrews,  he  acquired  that 
of  Pittenweera,  besides  accepting  the  Priory 
of  Mascon  in  France  in,  commendam.      For 
these  favours  of  the  French  Court  he  took  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  Pope  Paul  III.  in   1544. 
From  the  year  1548,  when  the  Prior  defeated 
the  English  troops  under  Lord  Clinton,  till 
1557,  there  occured  nothing  in  his  history, 
with  the  exception  of  the  circumstance  of 
his  accompanying  his  sister  Mary  to  France, 
worthy  of  any  particular  notice.      In  the 
latter  year,  accompanied   by  his   brother, 
Lord  Robert  Stuart,  Abbot  of  Holyrood, 
he  made  an  incursion  into  England  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  but  without  effecting 
any  very  important  service,  or  doing  much 
injury  to  the  enemy.      In  the  same  year  he 
proceeded  to  Paris  to  witness  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  the  j^oung  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  the  Dauphin  of  France,  having 
been  appointed  one  of  the   Commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  former  kingdom  for  that 
occasion.     Soon  after  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  the  Prior  solicited  from   Mary 
the  Earldom  of  Moray,  but  this  request,  by 
the  advice  of  her  mother,  the  Queen  Re- 
gent,    she    refused ;    and     although     she 
quaUfied  the  refusal  by  an  offer  of  a  IBishop- 
ric  either  in  France  or  England  instead,  it 
is  said  that  from  this   circumstance   pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  measure  his  subsequent 
hostility  to  the  Regent  s  government.    Dur- 
ing the  struggles  between  the  Queen  Regent 
and   the   Lords   of  the  Congregation,   the 
Prior  who   had  first  taken  part  with  the 
former,  but  latterly  with  the  Lords,  gradu- 
ally acquired  by  his  judicious  conduct  and 
general  abilities  a  very  high  degree  of  con- 
sideration in  the  kingdom.     He  was  by  far 
the  most  potent  party  after  John  Knox  in 
establishing  the  reformed  reUgion.   Having 
now  abandoned  the  clerical  character,  he 
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was,   soon  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Regent,  which  happened  in  June  1.560,  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  a  council  of  the  nobiUty  to  pro- 
ceed to  France  to  invite  Mary,  whose  hus- 
band was  now  dead,  to  return  to  Scotland. 
This   commission   he  executed   with  much 
judgment  and   with  much  tenderness   to- 
wards his  ill-fated  relative,  having,  much 
against  the  inclination  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  deputed,  insisted  on  the  young  Queen's 
being  permitted  the  exercise  of  her  own  re- 
ligion, after  she  should  have  ascended  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors.     On  Mary's  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  Government  in  her  native 
land,  the  Prior  took  his  place  beside  her 
throne,   as  her  confidant,  prime   minister, 
and  adviser,  and  by  his  able  and  judicious 
conduct,  carried  her  safely  and  triumphantly 
throiigh  the  first  act  of  her  stormy  reign. 
He  swept  the  borders  of  the  numerous  bands 
of  free-booters  with  which  they  were  infes- 
ted.     He    kept    the   enemies    of    Mary's 
dynasty  in  abeyance,  strengthened  the  at- 
tachment of  her  friends,  and  by  his  vigil- 
ance,  promptitude,    and  resolution,    made 
those  who  did  not  love  her  government 
learn  to  fear  its  resentment.      For  these 
important  services,  Mary,   whose  implicit 
confidence  he  enjoyed,   first  created    him 
Lieutenant  of  the  Borders,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Mar.     Soon  after  his  creation,  the 
Earl    married    the    Lady   Agnes    Keith, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  Marischal.     The  cere- 
mony was  puljlicly  performed  in  the  Church 
of  St  GUes,  Edinl)urgh.  with  a  pomp  which 
greatly  offended  the  reformers.     The  Earl- 
dom  which   the   Prior  had    just   obtained 
from  the   gratitude  of  the   Queen  having 
been    claimed    by    Lord    Erskine    as    his 
peculiar  right,  the  claim  was  admitted,  and 
the  Prior  resigned  both  the  title   and  the 
property  attached  to  it ;  but  was  soon  after 
gratified  by  the  Earldom  of  Murray,  which 
had  long  been  the  favourite  object  of  his 
ambition.    Immediately  after  his  promotion 
to  this  dignity,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  a  dis- 
appointed competitor  for  the   power  and 
popularity  which    Murray    had  obtained, 
and  for  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
Queen,  having  been  proclaimed  a  rebel  for 
various     overt    acts     of    insubordination, 
originating  in  his  hostility  to  the  Earl ;  the 
latter,  equally  prompt,  vigorous,  and  effi- 
cient in  the  field  as  at  the  Council  Board, 
led   a  small  .army,   hastily  summoned  for 
the  occasion,  against  Huntly,  whom  he  en- 
countered at  the  head  of  his  adherents  at  a 
]3lace   called   Corrichie.     A    battle  ensued, 
and  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  victorious.    In 
this  engagement  he  displayed  singular  pru- 
dence, skill,  and  intrepidity,  and  a  military 
genius,  which  proved  hirti  to  be  as  able  a 
soldier  as  he  was  a  statesman.     On  the  re- 
moval of  Huntly— for  this  powerful  enemy 
died  suddenly   and   inunediately  after  the 
battle,  although  he  had  received  no  wound, 
and  his  eldest  son  perished  on  the  scaffold 
at  Aberdeen — Murray  remained  in  undis- 
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puted  possession  of  the  chief  authority  in 
the  kingdom,  next  to  that  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  the  history  of  Scotland  does  not  pre- 
sent an  instance  where  a  similar  authority 
■was  more  wisely  or  more  judiciously  em- 
ployed. The  confidence,  however,  amount- 
ing even  to  affection  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  Murray  andhis  sovereign, 
was  now  about  to  be  interrupted  and  finally 
anmhdated.  The  first  step  against  this  un- 
happy change  of  sentiment  was  occasioned 
by  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Damley.  To 
this  marriage  Murray  was  not  at  first  averse ; 
nay,  he  rather  promoted  it ;  but  personal 
insults,  which  the  vanity  and  weakness  of 
Darnley  induced  him  to  offer  to  Murray, 
together  with  an  offensive  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  pro- 
duced in  thehaughty  statesman  that  hostiUty 
to  the  connection,  which  not  only  destroyed 
the  good  understanding  between  him  and  the 
Queen,  but  converted  him  into  an  open  and 
undisguised  enemy.  His  irritation  on  this 
occasion  was  further  increased  by  Mary's 
imprudently  evincing,  in  several  instances, 
a,  disposition  to  favour  some  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies ;  and  among  these,  the 
notorious  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  had  some 
time  before  conspu-ed  against  his  life.  In 
this  frame  of  mind,  Murray  not  only  obsti- 
nately refused  his  consent  to  the  jiroposed 
marriage  of  Mary  to  Darnlej',  but  ulti- 
mately had  recourse  to  arms  to  oppose  it. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  to  establish  him- 
self by  force  he  was  unsuccessful.  After 
raising  an  army,  and  being  pursued  from 

Elace  to  place  by  Mary  in  person,  at  thi 
ead  of  a  superior  force,  he  fled  into  Eng 
land,  together  with  a  number  of  his  fol 
lowers  and  adherents,  and  remained  there 
for  several  months.  During  his  expatria- 
tion, however,  a  total  ch.inge  of  afRiirs  took 
place  at  the  Court  of  Holyrood.  The  vain 
and  weak  Darnley,  wrought  upon  by  the 
fnends  of  Murray,  became  jealous,  not  of 
the  virtue,  but  of  the  power  of  the  Queen, 
and  impatiently  _  sought  for  uncontrolled 
authority.  In  this  spirit  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  enemies  of  his  consort  to  league 
himself  with  Murray  and  the  banished 
lords  who  were  with  him.  The  first  step 
of  the  conspirators  was  the  murder  of 
Kizzio,  the  Queen's  Secretary ;  the  next  to 
recall  on  their  own  responsibiUty,  sanctioned 
by  Darnley,  of  the  "expatriated  nobleman 
who  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  March 
15fa6,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Italian.  Although 
Murray's  return  had  taken  place  without  the 
Queen's  consent,  she  was  very  soon  recon- 
ciled to  that  event,  and  was  induced  to 
receive  him  again  apparently  into  favour.  ■ 
VV  hatever  sincerity,  however,  there  was  in 
this  seeming  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen  there  appears  to  be  good  reason 
for  believing  that  there  was  but  Uttle  of  that 
feeling  on  the  side  of  Murray,  for,  from 
this    period,   he  may   be  distinctly  traced 


Queen,  as  the  prime  mover,  sometimes 
secretly  and  sometimes  openly,  of  a 
faction  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  Mary,  and  whose  object  evidently 
was  to  overthrow  her  power  and  to  establish 
their  own  in  its  stead.  To  this  end,  indeed, 
them  of  Murray  and  his  confederates  would 
seem  to  have  been  long  steadily  directed, 
and  the  unguarded  and  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  the  Queen  enabled  them  speedily 
to  .ittaiQ  their  object.  The  murder  of 
Darnley  and  the  subsequent  marnage  of 
Mary  to  Bothwell  had  the  twofold  effect  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  her  enemies  and  of 
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her.     The  result  was  that  she  was  fiually 
dethroned,    and    confined    a    prisoner    in 
Lochleven  Castle,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray 
was  appointed  Regent  of  Scotland.     With 
this   dignity  he  was  invested  on  the  22d 
August  1567 ;  but  whatever  objection  may 
be  urged  against  his  conduct  jirevious  and 
relative  to  his  elevation,  or  the  line  of  policy 
he  pursued  when  seeking  the  attainment  of 
this    ambition,    there  can   be  none  urged 
against     the   system    of    government    he 
adopted  and  acted   upon  when  placed  in 
power.      He    procured  the    enactment    of 
many  wise  and  salutory  laws,   dispensed 
justice  with  an  unequal  hand,  kept  down 
the  turbulent  and  factious,  restored  internal 
tranquility    and   personal    safety    to    the 
lie,    and  in  every    public    act    of   his 
authority  discovered  a  sincere  desire    for 
the    welfare    of    his     country.      StiU   the 
Regent  was  yet  more  feared  and  respected 
than     loved.       He    had     many   powerful 
enemies,   while  the  Queen,  though  a  cap- 
tive, had  still  many  anil  powerful  friends. 
These,   having  succeeded  in  effecting  her 
liberation    from    Lochleven,    mustered    in 
arms,  and  took  the  field  in  great  force,  with 
the  view  of  restoring  her  to  her  throne. 
With  his  usual  preteuce  of  mind,  fortitude, 
and     energy,     the     Regent     calmly,     but 
promptly,   prepared   to  meet  the   coming 
storm;    and,   in    place    of    demitting  the 
Regency,  as  he  had  been  required  by  the 
Queen  to  do,  he  determined  on  repelling 
force  by  force.     Having  mustered  an  army 
of  three  thousand  men,  he  encountered  the 
forces   of  the   Queen,   which  consisted  of 
double   that    number,    at    Langside,    and 
totally  routed  them ;    his  cool,  calculating 
judgment,  calm  intrepidity,  and  high  mili- 
tary talents  being  more  than  a  match  for 
their  numerical  superiority.      This  victory 
the  Regent  instantly  followed  up  by  the 
most  decisive  measures.     He  attacked  and 
destroyed  all  the  castles  and  strongholds  of 
the  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  had  joined 
Queen,  and  infused  a  yet  stronger  and 
■e  detei-mined  spirit  into  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  laws  ;  and  thus  he  eventually 
established  his  authority  on  a  firmer  basis 
than    that   on  which  it  had  rested  before. 
After  the  Queen's  flight  to  England,   the 
Regent,  with  some  others,  was  summoned 
to    York    by  Elizabeth,   to    bear  witness 
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against  her  in  a  trial  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  latter,  to  ascertain  Mary's 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  crime  of  Dariiley'a 
murder.  The  Kegent  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  most  un- 
Qualified  testimony  against  his  unhappy 
Bister.  Havin?  performed  this  ungenerous 
part,  he  left  the  unfortunate  Queen  m  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  and  returned  to  the 
admiuistraticm  of  the  affairs  of  that  king- 
dom of  which  he  was  now  uncontrolled 
master.  The  proud  career,  however,  of 
this  willy,  but  .able  politician,  this  stern,  but 
just  ruler,  was  now  soon  to  be  darlily  and 
suddenly  closed.  While  passing  on  horse- 
back through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow  on 
the  23d  of  January  1570,  he  was  fired  at 
from  a  window  by  James  Hamilton  ot 
Bothwellhaugh,  nephew  to  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews.  The  ball  passed  through 
his  body,  but  did  not  instantly  prove  t.atal 
Havin"  recovered  from  the  first  shock  ot 
the  wound,  he  walked  to  his  lodgings,  but 
expired  a  little  before  midnight,  being  at 
the  period  of  his  death  iu  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Hamilton's  hostility  to  the 
Befent  proceeded  from  severities  with  which 
the  latter  had  visited  him  for  having  fought 
under  the  Queen  at  Langside,  and  for  in- 
Bulting  his  wife.  The  assassin  escaped  to 
France,  where  he  died  a  few  years  atter- 
■warf' 


STUART,  James,  Esq.  of  Duneam,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1775,  and  died  at  bis  h""f  ^ 
Netting  Hill,  near  London,  on  the  3d  No- 
vember  1849,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
Mr  Stuart,  about  forty  years  ago,  figured 
prominently  among  the  Edinburgh  Whigs. 
He  was  a  keen  politician,  whose  name  was 
closely  a.ssociated  with  the  progress  of 
Liberal  principles  in  that  city.  He  was  much 
esteemed  among  his  friends,  but  his  zeal 
and  impetuosity,  especially  m  pohtical 
affairs,  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  his  political  opponents.  The  fatal  due 
•which  he  had  with  Sir  Alexander  Boswell 
in  1822  constitutes  a  memorable  passage  lu 
our  political  annals.  This  unhappy  affair 
arose  out  of  accidental  disclosures,  which  at 
the  time  were  considered  to  leave  neither 
party  any  alternative  save  a  hostile  meeting. 
Sir  Alexander  felt  that  he  had  directed  his 
irony  against  Mr  Stuart  with  too  keen  an 
edge  to  allow  any  room  for  an  apology  con- 
sistent with  his  honour,  and  Mr  Stuart, 
■who  had  been  upbraided  at  the  time  a,s  a 
coward,  now  that  he  had  discovered  that 
the  shafts  came  from  no  underimg  of  the 
opposite  party,  considered  himself  con- 
Btrained  to  demand  satisfaction,  although 
he  gave  Sir  Alexander  the  <.ption  of  con 
fessing  that  it  was  "abadjoke.  '  He  couU 
go  no  farther  in  the  path  of  accommodation 
and  Sir  Alexander,  from  the  cause  we  havi 
Btated,  saw  that  he  could  not  lyith  smcerit: 
accept  the  compromise  offered.  After  thi 
melancholy  event,  Mr  Stuart  proceeded  to 
France,  but  intimated  that  he  would  sur- 
render to  take  his  trial,  which  he  did  in  July 
1822,  and  was  acquitted .  A  strong  sy  mpathy^ 
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and  shared  by  his  political  opponents,  was 
excited  towards  Mr  Stuart,  and  the  duel 
had  a  sensible  effect  in  mitigating  the 
asperity  of  the  two  leading  political  parties 
at  the  time.  Mr  Stuart,  who  was  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  Duneam,  near  Aberdour, 
continued  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  for  several 
years  after  the  above  occurrence,  following 
his  professional  duties  as  a  writer  to  the 
signet.  But  his  affairs  eventually  became 
embairassed,  and  he  left  this  country  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  On  his  re- 
turn  to  England  he  published  his  travels  in 
America,  a  work  which  professed  to  be  only 
a  plain  detail  of  his  impressions  as  to  the 
"itical  anil  domestic  institutions  of  that 
ntry,  but  was  favourably  received  at  the 
time.  Mr  Stuart  als 
in  the  London  Coim 

to  be  the  (.flicial  organ  of  the  Liverpool 
Administration.  A  few  years  after  the  ad- 
vent of  his  political  friends  to  office,  he  waa 
appointed  an  inspector  of  factories,  which 
office  heheld  until  his  death.  Mr  Stuart  was 
married  to  the  si.ster  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Mowbray  ot  Cockairney,  who  survives  him. 
Thev  had  no  children. 

STUARTS,  The  Rotal  House  of.— 
The  misfortunes  of  the  roy.al  Stuarts  are 
quite  unprecedented.  Their  vicissitudes 
form  the  most  touching  and  romantic 
episode  in  the  story  of  sovereign  houses. 
Sprung  originally  from  a  Norman  ancestor, 
Alan,  Lord  of  "Oswestry,  in  Shropshire, 
they  became,  almost  immediately  after  their 
settlement  in  North  Britain,  completely 
identified  with  the  nationality  of  theirnew 
country,  and  were  associated  with  all  the 
bri"ht  achievements  and  all  the  deep  calami- 
ties''of  Scotland.  James  I.,  sent  to  France 
by  his  father  to  save  him  from  the  animosity 
of  Albany,  was  unjustifiably  seized  by 
Henry  IV.  on  his  passage  ;  suffered  eighteen 
years'  captivity  in  the  Tower  of  London ; 
and  was  at  last  murdered  by  his  uncle, 
Walter,  Earl  of  AthoU,  at  Perth.  James 
II.,  his  son,  fell  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  being 
killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  own 
artillery  which,  in  the  e.xuberance  of  his]oy, 
he  ordered  to  be  fired  in  honour  of  the 
arrival  of  one  of  his  own  Scottish  Jiarls 
with  a  reinforcement.  James  III.,  thrown 
into  prison  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  was 
.assassinated  by  the  confederated  nobility, 
involuntarily  headed  by  hi.s  son,  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  who  became  in  consequence 
Kin.'  James  IV.  The  hereditary  mischance 
of  Ins  race  attended  the  fourth  James  to 
Flodden,  where  he  perished,  despite  of  aU 
warnin"  with  the  flower  of  the  Scottish 
ohivahT.'  His  son,  James  V.,  broken- 
hearted at  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  where 
his  army  surrendered  in  disgust,  without 
striking  a  blow,  to  a  vastly  inferior  force, 
took  tS  his  bed,  and  never  rose  from  it 
a^ain.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last 
news  came  that  the  Queen  had  given  birth 
to  a  daughter.  "Farewell!"  f^sclaimed 
pathetically  the  dying  monarch,      fareweU 
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to  Scotland's  crown  !  it  came  with  a  laas, 
and  it  will  pass  with  a  lass.  "  Alas  !  alas  !" 
The  child  thus  born  at  the  moment  almost 
of  her  father's  death  was  the  beautiful  and 
ill-fated  Mary  Stuart,  who,  after  nineteea 
years  of  unwarranted  and  unmitigated  cap- 
tivity, was  beheaded  at  Fotheringhay 
Castle,  and  her  grandson,  the  royal  martyr, 
Charles  I.,  perished  in  like  manner  on  the 
scaflbld.  Charles's  son,  James  II.,  forfeited 
the  proudest  crown  in  Christendom,  and  his 
son's  attempt  to  regain  it  brouj^ht  only 
death  and  destruction  to  the  gallant  and 
loyal  men  that  ventured  life  and  fortune  in 
the  cause,  and  involved  his  heir,  "Boimie 
Prince  Charlie,"  in  perils  almost  incredible. 
A  few  lines  more  are  all  that  are  required  to 
close  the  record  of  this  unfortunate  race. 
The  right  line  of  the  royal  Stuarts  termi- 
nated with  the  late  Cardinal  Ynrk.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  nld  Pretender, 
**  and  was  born  at  Rome,  26th  March  1725, 
where  he  was  baptised  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clemens.  In  1745 
he  went  to  France  to  head  an  army  of 
15,000  men  assembled  at  Dunkirk  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  but  the  news  of 
Culloden's  fatal  contest  counteracted  the 
proposed  plan.  Henry  Benedict  returned 
to  Rome,  and  exchanging  the  sword  for  the 
priest's  stole,  was  ma<le  .a  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  Eventually,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Pius  VI.  "oy  the  French, 
Cardinal  York  fled  from  his  splendid  resi- 
dences at  Rome  and  Frascati  to  Venice, 
infirm  in  health,  distressed  in  cu:cumstances, 
and  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  seventy- 
five  years.  For  a  while  he  sul)sistcd  on  the 
produce  of  some  silver  plate  which  he  had 
rescued  from  the  ruin  of  his  property,  hut 
Boon  privati<in  and  poverty  pressed  upon 
him,  and  his  situation  became  so  deplorable 
that  Sir  John  Cr.x  Hippisley  deemed  it  right 
to  have  it  made  known  to  the  King  of 
England.  George  the  Third  immediately 
gave  orders  that  a  present  of  £2000  should 
be  remitted  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  with 
an  intimation  that  he  might  draw  for  a 
similar  amount  in  the  following  July,  and 
then  an  annuity  of  £4000  would  be  at  his 
service  so  hmg  as  his  circumstances  might 
require  it.  This  liberality  was  acceijted,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Cartlinal  in  terms  of 
gratitude,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Papal  Court.  In  1810  Bishop  Low 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  on  an 
excursion  to  the  West  Highlands.  Seeing 
a  staunch  Jacobite  on  the  road  one  day, 
whom  he  knew,  he  wished  to  draw  hini  out 
before  the  Earl.  Some  time  previous 
King  George  had  granted  the  annuity 
above  mentioned,  and  the  Bishop  requested 
the  Earl  to  tell  this  piece  of  news  to  his 
Jacobite  friend  to  evince  the  kindly  feeling 
now  entertained  by  the  reigning  family  for 
the  last  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  Stuarts. 
The  Highlander  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand or  be  made  to  believe  the  tidings. 
The  Bishop  said:— "This  is  an  English 
nobleman,  whose  word  is  unquestionable." 


At  last,  the  Highlander,  finding  he  could 
no  longer  doubt  or  dispute  the  fact,  re- 
marked—" Weel,  weel,  George  is  only  gie'n 
the  Cardinal  back  pairt  o'  his  ain  after  a  1 " 
The  pension  Cardinal  York  continued  to 
receive  until  his  decease  in  June  1807,  at  tha 
age  of  eighty-two.  From  the  time  he 
entered  into  holy  orders  his  Eminence  took 
no  part  in  politics,  and  seems  to  have  laid 
aside  all  worldly  views.  The  only  exceptiou 
to  this  line  of  conduct  was  his  having 
medals  struck  at  his  brother  s  death  in  1788, 
bearing  on  the  face  a  representation  of  hia 
head  with  this  inscription  :  — "  Henricua 
Nonus  Magnae  Britannise  Rex  ;  nou  volun- 
tate  hominiim,  sed  Dei  gratia."  With 
Cardinal  York  expired  all  the  descendants 
of  King  James  the  Second  of  England,  and 
the  representation  of  the  royal  houses  o£ 
Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  thereupon 
vested,  by  inheritance  in  Charles  Emanuel 
IV,,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  was  eldest  son 
of  "Victor  Amadeus  III.,  the  grandson  o£ 
Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia,  by  Anna 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  King  of 
England.  Charles  Emanuel  IV.  died  in 
1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Victor  Emanuel  I.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
whose  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress, 
Beatrice,  Duchess  of  Modena,  was  mother 
of  Francis  V.,  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
Emanuel  II.,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Charles  Albert,  and  on  tha 
17th  March  1 
and  title  of  ] 
heir  of  line  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart. 

ST  a  ART,  James,  the  I.  of  Scotland, 
was  born  at  Dunfermline  in  1394.  Ha 
was  the  son  of  King  Robert  the  III.,  a 
good  and  virtuous  Prince,  but  with  a 
timidity  and  irresolution  which  rendered  his 
virtues  of  none  avail,  and  such  that  enabled 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  acquira 
an  unlimited  influence  over  him.  Possessed, 
by  his  own  modesty,  of  a  very  low  opinion 
of  his  own  abdities,  and,  by  ths_  obtrusive 
manners  of  the  Duke,  of  a  very  high  one  of 
his  talents,  Robert  suffered  his  brother  to 
usurp  the  whole  authority,  and  became  at 
length  so  habitually  to  be  governed  in  all 
things  by  him,  that  he  dared  not  avow  hia 
ownsentiments.howeverdifferent  from  those 
of  the  Duke,  nor  interfere  in  the  dearest 
interests  of  his  family  and  his  heart.  Desires 
increase  by  gratificati(m,  and  the  wishes  of 
an  ambitious  man  are  never  satisfied  whilst 
one  person  remains  in  the  world  greater  than 
himself.  Nor  could  Albany  be  content 
with  that  regal  power  he  fully  enjoyed  hy 
the  tame  acquiescence  of  his  brother,  but  ha 
panted  for  the  regal  title  also  ;  and  though 
Robert  had  two  sons,  who  stood  between 
him  and  the  thrrme,  he  determined  to  clear 
the  path  of  those  obstructions,  if  he  should 
mount  to  that  seat  of  honour  over  their 
dead  bodies.  David,  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  lively  youth  of  great  ability ; 
the  unnatural  authority  of  his  uncle  was 
irksome  to  him,  and  he  penetrated  through 
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his  ambitious  aims  and  objects,  but  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  laboured  to  open  his  father's 
eyes  and  infuse  into  his  soul  sufficient  spirit 
to  shake  off  the  pernicious  ascendancy.  On 
the  other  hand,  Albany  discovered^  the 
efforts  of  David,  and  dreaded  his  rising 
genius ;  but,  concealing  hia  rancour, 
he  continued  to  caress  the  Prince 
with  every  appearance  of  aifection,  and 
introduced  to  his  acquaintance  some  young 
men,  his  creatures,  of  pleasing  manners, 
but  of  debauched  principles  and  irregular 
lives.  Seduced  by  their  example,  the  royal 
youth  was  drawn  into  some  irregularities 
and  excesses  which  the  Duke  represented 
to  the  King  in  the  strongest  and  most 
glaring  Ught,  heightened  by  all  the  colour- 
ings which  art  and  mahce  could  suggest, 
■what  were  nothing  more  than  youthful 
escapades.  He  pretended  an  anxiety  to 
prevent  him  disgracing  himself ;  and  to 
faciUtate  his  reformation,  he  represented 
the  absolute  necessity  of  confining  him,  a 
scheme  in  which  he  was  so  successful  that 
he  extorted  from  his  weak  father  an  unwill- 
ing order  for  his  being  confined  in  Falkland 
Castle,  under  the  immediate  care  and  in- 
Epection  of  his  uncle.  Thus  torn  by  his 
father's  abused  authority  from  those  friendi 
■whom  he  had  conciUated  by  his  pre-eminem 
merit  more  than  by  his  princely  rank,  th( 
royal  youth  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  surroimded 
by  creatures  whoUy  devoted  to  his  ■n'Ul 
The  unhappy  Prince  saw  that  his  death  was 
determined  on,  but  he  little  anticipated  the 
cruel  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 
For  fifteen  days  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
■without  food,  underthe  charge  of  two  ruffians 
named  Wright  and  Selkirk,  whose  task  it 
was  to  watch  the  agony  of  their  victim  tUl  it 
ended  in  death.  It  is  said  that  for  a  while 
the  wretched  prisoner  was  preserved  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  the  kindness  of  a 
poor  woman,  who,  in  passing  through  the 
garden  of  Falkland,  was  attracted  by  his 
groans  to  the  grated  window  of  his  dungeon, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  his  state.  It 
was  her  custom  to  steal  thither  at  night, 
»rnd  bring  him  food,  which  she  dropped  in 
the  shape  of  small  cakes  through  a  grating, 
■whilst  her  own  milk  was  the  only  way  he 
could  be  supphed  with  drink.  But  Wright 
and  Selkurk,  suspecting  from  his  appear- 
ance that  he  had  some  secret  supply,  and 
having  watched  the  charitable  visitant,  and 
detected  her  purpose,  the  Prince  was 
abandoned  to  his  fate.  When  nature  at 
last  sunit,  his  body  wa-s  found  in  a  state  too 
horrible  to  be  described,  but  which  showed 
that  in  the  extremities  of  hunger  he  had 
gnawed  and  torn  his  own  flesh.  It  was 
then  carried  to  the  monastery  of  Lindores, 
and  there  privately  buried.  Great  as  was 
the  power  of  the  Duke,  and  much  as  all 
the  Court  feared  him,  yet  such  was  the 
general  abhorrence  of  this  action,  which 
one  of  his  attendants  had  disclosed,  that 
there  were  not  wanting  some  who  informed 
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the  King  of  it.  He  was  incensed  without 
having  sufficient  spirit  to  call  to  account  and 
punish  his  brother,  but  he  was  at  least 
roused  to  a  care  of  lus  remaining  son  James, 
then  about  eleven  years  old,  whom  he  de- 
termined to  send  beyond  the  reach  of 
„  The  education  of  Prince  James 

was  early  confided  to  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  learned  and  ex- 
cellent Prelate  to  whom  belongs  the  unfad- 
ing honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  first 
University  of  Scotland,  that  of  St  Andrews, 
and  the  father  of  the  infant  literature  of 
his  country.  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and 
Sir  David  Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  were 
the  barons  who  superintended  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Prince  in  martial  and  athletic 
exercises.  For  the  express  purpose  of 
saving  him  from  the  schemes  of  his  uncle, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  King,  in  1405,  to 
send  him  to  the  Court  of  Charles  the  VI.  of 
France,  where  he  might  at  once  be  safer  in 
person,  and  receive  an  education  superior 
to  what  could  be  obtained  at  that  time  in 
his  own  countr3'.  With  this  view  the 
young  Prince  was  privately  conducted  to 
East  Lothian,  and  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  at  the  Bass  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Orkney  and  a  small  party  of  friends.  It 
would  appear  that  he  then  escaped  his 
uncle  by  a  very  narrow  chance,  as  Sir 
David  Fleming,  in  returning  from  the  place 
of  embarkation,  was  set  upon  at  Long  Her- 
mandstone  by  the  retainers  of  Albany,  and 
cruelly  slain.  The  young  Prince  pursued 
liis  voyage  towards  France,  furnished  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  not  only  to  the 
French  Ministry,  but  also  to  the  King  of 
England,  Henry  the  IV.,  then  on  the 
throne,  in  case  the  Prince  should  be 
driven  into  any  part  of  hia  terri- 
tories by  stress  of  weather.  Use- 
less precaution !  Albany  had  long 
maintained  the  most  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Henry,  who,  he  trusted, 
would  assist  him  in  the  usurpation  he 
meditated.  It  was  ever  the  ungenerous 
pohcy  of  England  to  foment  the  disputes, 
widen  the  breaches,  and  heighten  the  distress 
of  this  unhappy  kingdom.  Henry  was 
apprised  of  this  voyage  of  the  Prince.  It 
is,  indeed,  too  probable  the  master  of  the 
vessel  had  his  instructions,  who,  taking  the 
advantage  of  the  sea  sickness  which  much 
incommoded  James,  made  tlmt  a  pretence 
for  landing  him  on  the  English  shore.  Hia 
arrival  was  instantly  known ;  he  was 
seized,  carried  to  King  Henry,  and  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower  in  open 
violation  of  a  truce  which  then  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations,  while  to  all  those 
rights  of  hospitality  to  which  he  had  been 
so  pathetically  recommended  by  his  father 
Henry  had  no  regard.  To  Robert  the 
sad  tidings  proved  fatal.  He  survived  the 
melancholy  inteUigence  but  three  days. 
About  this  time  and  during  the  regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany  we  find  the  first 
example  of  persecution  for  religious 
opinion     recorded     in    Scottish     history. 
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John  Resby,  an  EngUsh  priest  of  the 
school  of  the  great  Reformer  WicklifiF, 
in  whose  remarkable  works  are  to  be 
found  the  seeds  of  almost  every  doctrine 
of  Luther,  had  passed  into  Scotland  either 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  Wick- 
liflfs  followers,  whicli  arose  after  his  death, 
or  from  a  desire  to  propogate  the  truth. 
After  having  for  some  time  remained 
unnoticed,  the  boldness  and  the  novelty  of 
his  opinions  at  length  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  it  was  asserted 
that  he  preached  the  most  dangerous 
heresies.  He  was  immediately  seized  by 
Lawrence  of  Lindores,  an  eminent  doctor 
in  theology,  aud  compelled  to  appear  before 
a  council  of  the  clergy  where  this  inquisitor 
presided.  Here  he  was  accused  of  main- 
taining no  _  fewer  than  forty  heresies, 
amongst  which  the  principal  were  a  denial 
of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  the  successor 
of  St  Peter  ;  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
utihty  of  penances  and  auricular  confession, 
and  an  assertion  that  an  absolutely  sinless 
life  was  necessary  in  any  one  who  dared  to 
call  himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Although 
Eesby  was  esteemed  an  admirable  preacher 
by  the  common  people,  his  eloquence,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  had  little  effect 
upon  the  bench  of  ecclesiastical  judges 
before  whom  he  defended  himself.  Law- 
rence of  Lindores  was  held  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  to  be  equally  triumphant  in  his 
confutation  of  the  written  conclusions  and 
in  his  answers  to  the  spoken  arguments  by 
■which  their  author  attempted  to  support 
them ;  and  the  brave  Resby  was  barbarously 
condemned  to  the  flames  and  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  arm.  The  cruel  sentence  was 
carried  into  immediate  execution ;  and  he 
was  burned  at  Perth  in  the  year  1407,  his 
books  and  writings,  as  many  as  could  be  got, 
being  consumed  in  the  same  fire  with  their 
master.  It  is  probable  that  the  church  was 
stimulated  to  this  unjustifiable  severity  by 
Albany,  the  Regent,  whose  bitter  hatred  to 
aU  LoUards  and  heretics,  as  he  called  them, 
and  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  faith  are  particularly  recorded  by 
"Winton  the  historian.  Sundry  of  the 
pamphlets  and  writings  of  this  early 
Reformer,  however,  were  carefully  con- 
cealed and  preserved  by  his  disciples.  They 
did  not  dare,  indeed,  to  disseminate  them 
openly,  but  they  met  and  read  and  pund(?red 
in  secret ;  and  the  reformed  doctrines  which 
had  been  propagated  by  Resby  remained 
secretly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples,  and  re-appeared  in  a  few  years  in 
additional  strength  and  with  a  spirit  of  more 
active  and  determined  proselytLsm.  Amidst 
all  the  changes  which  the  Chm'ch  of  Rome 
has  undergone  its  policy  remains  the  same  ; 
its  spiritual  pride  is  unsubdued  ;  its  thirst 
for  worldly  jiower  and  universal  domination 
unaltered — and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  past— unalterable.  If  the  See  of  Rome 
had  the  power  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition 
would  be  revived  in  every  country.  Death 
by  the  gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  pendolum 


would  be  in  operation  to  suppress  and 
subdue  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and 
bring  it  again  under  the  thraldom  of  ecclesi- 
astical despotism.  But  these  days,  we 
trust,  are  gone  for  ever— the  sword  of  persecu- 
tion has  returned  to  its  scabbard — the  funeral 
pile  raised  up  to  consume  living  human 
victims  blazes  no  more  ;  and  the  instruments 
of  torture  are  now  only  shoion  as  objects  of 
curiosity  to  the  historian  aud  the  antiquary. 
Henry,  the  King  of  England,  having  no 
design  against  the  mind  of  his  captive, 
furnished  him  in  a  liberal  manner  with  the 
means  of  continuing  his  education.  Sir 
John  Pelham,  the  Constable  of  Pevensey 
Castle,  to  which  the  Prince  James  had  been 
removed,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
knights  of  bis  age,  was  appointed  his 
governor ;  and  masters  were  provided  for 
instructing  him  in  various  accomplishmenta 
and  branches  of  knowleilge.  In  all  athletic 
and  manly  exercises — in  the  use  of  his 
weapons,  in  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  his 
speed  in  running,  his  strength  and  dexterity 
as  a  wrestler,  his  firm  and  fair  arm  as  a 
joister  and  toumeyer,  the  youthful  king  had 
few  equals.  As  he  advanced  to  manhood 
his  figure  was  majestic.  His  chest  was 
broad  and  full,  his  arms  long  and  muscular, 
and  his  Umbs  well  formed  so  as  to  combine 
elegance  and  lightness  in  strength.  To 
skill  in  warlike  exercises  every  youthful 
candidate  for  honour  and  knighthood  was 
expected  to  unite  a  variety  of  more  pacific 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  which  were  in  _ 
tended  to  render  him  a  pleasant  companion 
in  the  hall,  as  the  others  were  calculated  to 
make  him  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  field. 
The  science  of  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental ;  the  composition  and  recitation 
of  pieces  of  poetry  ;  an  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  popular  poets  of  the 
times,  were  all  essential  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  was  then  adopted  in  the  castle 
of  any  feudal  chief.  Cut  off  for  a  long  and 
tedious  period  from  his  crown  and  hia 
people,  James  could  afford  to  spend  many 
hours  each  day  in  the  cultivation  of  accom- 
pHshments  to  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  given  up  so  much  of  bis  time.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language. 
In  theology,  oratory,  and  grammar — in  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  he  also  was  instructed 
by  the  best  masters.  Devoted,  however,  as 
he  was  to  these  pursuits,  James  appears  to 
have  given  his  mind  with  a  stiU  stronger 
bias  to  the  study  of  EngUsh  poetry,  choosing 
Chaucer  and  Gower  for  liis  masters  in  the 
art,  and  entering  with  the  utmost  ardour 
into  the  great  object  of  the  first  of  these 
illustrious  men — the  improvement  of  the 
Euglish  language — the  production  of  easy 
and  natural  rhymes,  and  the  refinement  of 
poetical  numbers  from  the  rude  composi- 
tions which  had  preceded  him.  MeanwhUe, 
the  Duke  of  Albany  resolved  to  aspire  to 
the  throne,  but  he  could  not  decently  make 
the  attempt  during  the  life  of  Prince  James, 
his  nephew,  and  Sing  Henry  was  too  politic 
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a  Prince  not  to  take  advantage  of  detaining 
him,  and  by  that  means  preserving  an 
ascendancy  over  the  councils  of  Scotland, 
which  would  effectually  secure  them  from 
assisting  either  his  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies.  Albany  was  therefore,  to  his 
great  mortification,  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  power,  but  without  the  title  of 
King  ;  but  during  his  life  he  certainly  en- 
joyed every  prerogati\'b  of  royalty,  for  the 
sovereign  King  James  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
England  during  the  remainder  of  Henry "s 
reign,  and  the  whole  time  of  that  of  his 
successor,  for  his  captivity  lasted  from  the 
year  1404  to  1423,  no  less  than  nineteen 
tedious  years.  But  though  Henry,  King  of 
England,  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties 
to  the  crafty  and  worldly— iniercsf,— yet 
the  son  of  Albany,  Murdoch,  a  Prince  of 
inferior  abilities,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father's  honours  and  regency,  evinced  by  his 
conduct  that  even  interest  is  no  security 
against  fooh  who  are  governed  by  caprice. 


Dauphin  acquired  some  force  in  France, 
Murdoch,  foi-tunately  for  Scotland,  though 
weakly  and  foolishly  for  himself,  so  far 
forgot  the  politics  of  his  father  as  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Charles  the  Seventh  of 
France,  and  suffer  the  Scots,  in  great  num- 
bers, to  mingle  in  the  French  armies,  and 
assist  in  their  struggle  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke.  To  break  this  alliance  it 
then  became  the  interest  of  the  English  Re- 
gent, the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  as.sinned 
that  office  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI. , 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  animated 
with  favourable  dispositions  towards  the 
Scottish  King  to  liberate  their  captive,  and, 
by  placing  him  peaceably  on  the  Scottish 
Throne,  to  ensure  his  lasting  favour  and 
friendship.  Though  the  policy  of  England 
had  predominated  over  her  humanity  m  the 
capture  and  detention  of  .James,  yet  in  every 
other  circumstance  which  regarded  him  it 
must  be  admitted  that  she  acted  worthy  of 
her  name.  James'  education  had  been 
carefully  attended  to,  and  was  in  every  way 
in  conformity  with  his  high  rank  ;  lie  was 
treated  with  all  the  re.spect  and  deference 
due  to  the  Monarch  of  Scotland,  and  had 
every  indulgence  and  liberty  granted  him 
consistent  with  his  situation.  Thus  he  grew 
up  one  of  the  mo^t  aniial^le  of  men  ;  his  un- 
derstaniling  highly  cultivated  and  informed 
by  the  learnin,'  and  piety  of  his  tutors  ;  his 
heart  purified  and  refined  liy  their  moral 
aiid  virtuous  precepts,  and  his  manners 
polished  in  no  common  degree  by  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  the  princes  and 
nobility  of  the  kmgdom.  Among  the  young 
nobility  who  visited  our  sovereign,  his  heart 
distmguished,  with  peculiar  affection,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  sister  Lady  Jane. 
For  tliat  amiable  yo..mg  nobleman  he  felt 
the  most  sincere  and  ardent  affection  ;  but 
a  passion  more  temler  attached  him  to  the 
lady,  her  personal  graces  were  still  far  in- 


ferior to  those  of  her  mind.  Her  beauty 
had  inspired  his  muse,  and  was  the  frequent 
theme  of  his  verse.  Amongst  the  poems 
produced  by  the  Royal  poet,  there  is  ona 
entitled  "  A  Sang  in  Absence,"  beginning, 
"  Sen  that  the  eyne  that  works  my  weel- 
fair,"  in  which  he  bewails  in  strains  breath- 
ing the  warmest  and  most  ardent  attach- 
ment, the  absence  of  the  mistress  of  hia 
heart  ;  and  in  the  still  more  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  his  muse,  viz.,  the  "King's 
Quain,"  he  thus  speaks  of  her  :— 

Of  her  array,  the  form  gif  I  sail  write, 
Toward  her  gowden  h;dr  and  rich  atyre, 
In  Iret-wise  couchet  with  pearls  white ; 
And  grete  balas  leraying  as  the  fire, 
With  many  ana  emerald  and  sapphire  ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet,  fresh  of  hew, 
Of  plumes  partit  rede,  and  white,  and  blue. 

In  this  really  beautiful  poem  the  enamoured 
king  describes  himself  as  having  first  fallen 
in  love  with  the  Lady  Jane  as  she  was 
walking  in  the  gardens  under  the  Tower  at 
Windsor  in  which  he  was  for  some  time 
confined.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  lost  no  time  in  making  hia 
fair  enslaver  aware  of  the  conquest  she  had 
made  l>y  signs  from  his  grated  window 
placed  high  in  his  lofty  prison,  and  it  is  also 
likely  that  her  walks  under  the  Tower  were 
not  rendered  less  frequent  liy  this  discovery. 
The  splendour  of  Jane's  dress  as  described 
in  this  poem  is  very  remarkable.  She  seems 
to  have  been  covered  with  jewels,  and  to 
have  been  altogether  arrayed  in  the  utmost 
magnificence,  not  improbably  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  eyes  that  were  set  upon 
her.  The  result,  at  all  events,  as  we  shall 
see  by  and-bye,  shows  that  the  captive 
prince  must  have  found  means  sooner  or 
later  of  communicating  with  the  fair  idol  of 
his  affections.  Time  rolled  on,  and  James 
was  granted  more  liberty.  He  hail  long 
worn  the  chains  of  Lady  Jane  which  had 
rendered  those  of  her  nation  less  irksome  to 
him  ;  nor  had  his  graceful  person,  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  softened  by  early 
adversity,  and  the  sparkle  of  a  chastened 
and  refined  wit  which  animated  his  conver- 
sation been  overlooked  by  that  young  lady. 
The  idea  also  of  unfortunate  royalty  had 
something  highly  interesting  and  aftijctinB 
in  it,  to  which  his  patience,  at  once  dignified 
and  cheerful,  gave  additional  claims.  Her 
heart  melted  for  the  unhappy  prince,  and 
compassion  soon  made  wi-.y  for  a  more 
tender  feeling.  Things  were  in  this  position 
when  there  appeared  in  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  of  England  a  disposition  to 
release  King  James.  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
set had  sounded  the  inclinations  of  his  sister 
the  Lady  Jane,  and  found  them  very  far 
from  being  averse  to  James.  She  loved  him 
as  a  gentle,  amiable,  and  good  man,  but  the 
circumstance  of  royalty  could  not  be  sup- 
posed unacceptable  or  unappreciated  either 
by  herself  or  her  brother,  for  descended  as 
they  were  from  a  race  of  kings,  they  were 
neither  of  them    without    the   pride    and 
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ambition  of  their  princely  family ;  and 
Somerset  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
efforts  to  bind  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
Jane.  He  enforcfd  in  the  Council  the 
expediency  of  allowing  Jamea  to  dejiart  in 
friendship  to  his  kingdom^  and  making  an 
honourable  and  permanent  peace  with  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  confirmed  the 
appeal,  and  that  Lady  Jane  should  be 
Riven  as  wife  to  the  Scottish  King,  a  pro- 
posal that  was  unanimously  approved  of. 
James  received  the  offer  with  transport. 
The  Scotch,  who  eagerly  desired  the  return 
of  their  King,  were  written  to,  and  safe 
conduct  was  given  to  commissioner.s,  who 
instantly  set  out  for  liOndcm  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  Kings  deliverance.  On  the 
12th  of  May  1423  King  James  was  per- 
mitted to  meet  at  Pontefract  with  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  who  ehould  be 
enipovver»d  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  upon 
this  subject  with  the  Commissioners  of 
England,  and  such  a  conference  took  place 
accordingly.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
James  had  been  seized  by  the  English, 
nineteen  years  before,  during  tiie  time  of 
peace,  and  to  have  insisted  on  a  ransom  for 
a  prince,  who,  by  the  law  of  nations  was  not 
properly  a  captive,  would  have  been  gross 
injustice.  The  English  Commissioners 
accoi'dingly  declared  that  they  should  only 
demand  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  which  had  been  incurred  during 
the  limg  period  of  his  residence  in  England, 
and  these  they  fixed  at  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  yearly  sums  of  ten 
thousand  marks  till  the  whole  was  dis- 
charged. The  conference  ended  in  a 
treaty  ;  and  all  differences  being  amicably 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties, 
James  espoused  the  choice  of  his  heart. 
The  Eoyal  mairiage  was  celebrated  with 
great  feudal  pomp  and  grandeur  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  in  Southwark,  after 
which  the  feast  was  held  in  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  uncle  of  the  bride,  a 
man  of  vast  wealth  and  equal  ambition. 
Nest  day  James  received,  as  the  dower  of 
his  wife,  a  relaxation  from  the  payment  of 
10,000  marks  of  the  original  sura  which  had 
been  agreed  on.  A  truce  of  seven  years  was 
concluded,  and,  accompanied  bj'  his  Queen 
ami  a  brilliant  cortege  of  the  English 
nobility,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  his  graceful  manners  and  deportment,  he 
set  out  for  his  own  dominions.  At  Durham 
he  was  met  by  nine  Scottish  Earls,  and  a 
train  of  the  highest  barons  and  gentry, 
amounting  to  about  300  persons.  From 
Durham,  still  suiTounded  l)y  his  noMes,  and 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  a  numerous  escort,  he  proceeded  on  his 
progress,  halting  at  Melrose  Abbey  to  givehis 
Eoyal  Oath  on  the  Holy  Gospels,  to  govern 
righteously  on  his  entry  to  his  own  domin- 
ions. He  then  was  received  by  all  classes 
of  his  subjects  with  expressions  of  tumultu- 
ous joy  and  undissembled  affection ;  and 
Duke  Murdoch,  the  Regent,  hastened   to 


resign  the  government  into  the  hands  of  a 
Prince  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  crown.  James  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  held  the  festival  of  Easter  ;  and 
on  the  21st  of  May  1424  he  and  his  Queen 
were  solemnly  crowned  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Scone.  According  to  an  ancient  heredi- 
tary  right  the  King  was  placed  in  tha 
marble  chair  or  royal  seat  by  the  lata 
Governor  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany  and 
E,arl  of  Fife,  whilst  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  thesame  honest  and 
faithful  prelate  to  whom  the  charge  of  his 
early  education  bad  been  committed, 
anointed  his  royal  master,  and  placed  tha 
crown  upon  his  head  amid  a  crowded 
assemidy  of  the  clergy,  nobUity,  and  gentry, 
and  Ihe  shiiuts  and  rejoicings  of  the  people, 
after  which  he  convoked  his  Parliament  on 
the  2ath  of  May,  and  proceeded  to  the 
arduous  task  of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of 
the  government,  and  adopting  measures  for 
their  reformation.  But  the  royal  pair  dis- 
covered that  the  high  honours  they 
came  to  receive  were  not  without  their 
more  th:.n  proportional  share  of  pain, 
and  that  in  the  jewels  of  the  diadem 
were  intermixed  many  thorn'.  The  reins 
of  government  had  been  held  so  loosly 
by  the  weak  and  timid  hand  of  Murdoch, 
that  all  order  was  become  intolerable  ;  the 
royal  prerogiitive  so  encroached  upon,  that 
little  was  left  but  the  name  of  monarch  ; 
while  the  haughty  and  indejjendent  barons, 
at  the  head  of  their  numerous  clans,  enjoyed 
all  its  powers.  The  task  of  restoring  tha 
Government  to  its  ancient  equilibrium  was 
arduous,  and  the  efforts  of  King  James, 
without  effecting  the  purpose,  rendered  him 
somewhat  unpopular.  The  hiwer  ranks  of 
his  subjects,  habituated  to  a  licentious  and 
uncontrolled  freedom,  spurned  at  all  order 
and  good  government,  and  detested  alika 
the  law  and  those  who  would  have  enforced 
its  observance  ;  while  the  higher  ranks  be- 
held with  malignity  an  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe their  authority  within  proper  Umits, 
.and  filled  the  kingdom  with  confusion  by 
their  cabals.  This  general  discontent  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  arts  of  his  XJncla 
Walter,  Earl  of  Athole,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  late  King  Robert,  who  possessed  all 
the  baneful  ambition  and  mischievous  tal- 
ents of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  and  hoped, 
by  fomenting  the  public  discord,  to  follow 
his  example  and  seize  the  royal  authority. 
He  suggested  that  the  King  was  grasping 
at  arbitrary  power  ;  and  every  exercise  of 
his  regal  prerogative,  ever}'  enforcement  of 
the  law  upon  offences  the  most  atrocious, 
was  maliciously  represented  by  him  to  the 
jealous  nobles  as  so  many  proofs  of  that 
design.  For  some  years  did  this  excellent 
king  struggle  with  these  difficulties.  At 
length  his  patience  and  perseverance  evi- 
dently gained  ground — the  nobles  began  to 
be  coTivinced  by  experience  that  he  aimed  at 
the  attainment  of  no  more  than  his  legiti- 
mate authority — the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  Athole  diminished,  and  Jamea  having 
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procured  a  creature  of  Athole's  (by  name 
Graham)  to  be  outlawed,  who  had  often 
acted  as  an  incendiary  in  stirring  up  the 
rabble  to  sedition  for  an  accumulation  of  the 
most  consummate  villany,  the  hatred  of 
Athole  to  the  King  was  increased.  Enraged 
at  the  punishment  of  his  favourite,  and 
perceiving  his  own  approaching  disgrace  in 
the  growing  popularity  of  James,  Athole 
determined  by  the  blackest  treason  to 
prevent  it.  Two  anecdotes  of  this  period 
have  been  preserved  by  Bower,  the  faithful 
contemporary  historian  pf  the  times,  which 
illastrate  in  a  striking  manner  both  the 
character  of  the  King  and  the  condition  of 
the  country.  In  the  Highland  districts  one 
of  those  ferocious  chieftains  before  referred 
to  had  broken  in  upon  a  poor  cottager  and 
carried  off  two  of  her  cows.  Such  was  the 
unlicensed  state  of  the  country  that  the 
robber  walked  abroad  and  was  loudly 
accused  by  the  aggrieved  pai'ty,  who 
declared  that  she  should  never  put  off  her 
shoes  again  till  she  had  carried  her  complaint 
to  the  King  in  person.  "  It  is  false,"  cried 
he,  "111 have  you  shod  myself  before  you 
reach  the  court,"  and  with  a  brutality 
scarcely  credible,  the  monster  carried  his 
threat  into  execution  by  fixing,  with  nails 
driven  into  the  flesh,  two  horse  shoes  of  iron 
upon  her  naked  feet,  after  which  he  thrust 
her  wounded  and  bleeding  on  the  highway. 
Some  humane  persons  took  pity  on  her; 
and  when  cured  she  retained  her  original 
purpose,  sought  out  the  King,  tolil  her 
story,  and  showed  her  feet,  still  seamed  and 
scarred  by  the  inhuman  treatment  she  had 
received.  James  heard  her  with  that  mix- 
ture of  pity,  kindness,  and  indignation 
which  marked  his  character ;  and  having 
instantly  directed  his  writs  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county  where  the  robber  chief  resided, 
had  him  seized  within  a  short  time,  and 
sent  to  Perth  where  the  court  was  then 
held.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  ;  a 
linen  shirt  was  thrown  over  him,  upon 
which  was  painted  a  rude  representation  of 
his  crime,  and  after  being  paraded  in  this 
ignominious  dress  thi-ough  the  streets  of  the 
town,  he  was  dragged  at  a  horse  s  tail,  and 
hanged  on  a,  gallows.  The  other  story  to 
which  we  have  aUuded  is  almost  equally 
characteristic.  A  noble  of  high  rank,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  King,  having  quarrelled 
■with  another  baron  in  presence  of  the 
monarch  and  his  court  so  far  forgot  himself 
that  he  struck  his  adversary  on  the  face. 
James  instantly  had  him  seized,  and  ordered 
him  to  stretch  out  his  hand  upon  the  council 
table  ;  he  then  unsheathed  the  short  cutlass 
■which  he  carried  at  his  girdle,  gave  it  to  the 
baron  who  received  the  blow,  and  com- 
manded him  to  strike  off  the  hand  which 
had  insulted  his  honour,  and  was  forfeited 
to  the  laws,  threatening  him  -with  death  if 
he  refused.  There  was  little  doubt,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  this 
Prince  for  justice  and  rectitude  of  conduct 
that  he  was  in  earnest ;  but  a  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  the  court,  his  prelates  and 
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council  reminded  him  of  the  duty  of  forgive- 
ness, and  the  Queen,  who  was  present,  fell 


sentence.  The  offender,  however,  was 
banished  from  the  court.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  government  of 
this  Prince  was  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
his  Parliaments.  From  the  period  of  hia 
return  from  England  till  his  death  his  reign 
embraced  only  thirteen  years,  and  in  that 
time  Parliament,  or  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  was  thirteen  times  assembled. 
His  object  was  to  render  the  higher  nobles 
more  dependent  on  the  crown ;  to  break 
down  that  dangerous  spirit  of  pride  and 
individual  consequence  which  confined  them 
to  their  several  principalities,  and  allowed 
them  year  after  year  to  tyrannise  over 
their  unhappy  vassals  without  the  dread  of 
a  superior  or  the  restraint  even  of  an  equal. 
The  king's  object  was  further  to  accustom 
them  to  the  spectacle  of  the  laws  proceeding 
not  from  individual  cajjrice  or  authority, 
but  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  three 
estates,  sanctioned  by  the  consent  and 
carried  into  execution  by  the  power  of  the 
crown  acting  through  its  ministers.  But 
the  proceedings  of  King  James  were  not 
merely  of  a  repressive  ch.aracter.  There 
was  much  beneficial  legislation  during  his 
reign.  The  earliest  Scots  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, stiU  occasionally  used  and  referred 
to,  are  those  of  James.  These  statutes  are 
very  brief  in  comparison  with  those  of 
modern  times.  They  have  an  air  of  extreme 
simplicity.  A  specimen  of  these  Acts  may 
be  interesting  : — ' '  It  is  statute,  and  the 
King  forbids  that  no  man  play  at  foot-baU 
under  the  pain  of  fifty  shillings  to  be  raised 
to  the  lord  of  the  land  as  oft  as  he  is  t.ainted, 
or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  land  or  his  ministers, 
if  the  lords  vtill  not  pimish  such  trespassers." 
This  paragraph  contains  an  entire  Act  of 
King  James'  first  Parliament  held  in  1424. 
The  statute  would  appear  to  be  levelled 
against  a  very  innocent  game  ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
from  which  perhaps  the  game  was  first 
brought  to  Scotland,  games  at  foot-ball 
between  the  people  of  one  place  and  those 
of  another  were  productive  of  rivalries 
and  violence,  often  creating  murders. 
In  one  of  those  Parliaments  it  was  enacted 
that  all  Earls,  Barons,  and  Freeholders 
should  be  bound  to  attend  in  person  the 
meeting  of  the  estates,  as  a  practice  seemed 
to  have  crept  in  of  sending  procurators  or 
attornies  in  their  place.  This  practice  was 
strictly  forbidden,  unless  due  cause  of  ab- 
sence was  proved.  But  in  a  General 
Council,  held  at  Perth  on  the  1st  March 
1427,  a  change  was  made  relative  to  the 
attandance  of  the  smaller  Barons  and  free 
tenantsin  Parliament,  which,  as  introducing 
into  Scotland  the  principle  of  representation, 
is  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  determined 
by  the  King,  with  consent  of  his  Council 
General,  that  the  small  Barons  and  Free 
Tenants  need  not  come  to  ParUament  here- 
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chosen  at  the  head  court  of  each  Sheriffdom 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  was  next  de- 
clared that,  by  these  Commissioners  in  a 
body,  there  should  he  elected  an  expert 
man,  to  be  called  the  Common  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
bring;  forward  all  cases  of  importance  in- 
volving the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  with  power  to  the  Commons  to 
discuss  and  determine  what  subjects  or  cases 
it  might  be  proper  to  bring  before  the  whole 
■  Council  or  Parliament.  This  Act  of  1427 
was  of  great  historical  importance.  It  was 
the  adoption  of  the  rejireaentative  system  as 
the  King  had  seen  it  in  operation  in  I'ng- 
land.  The  main  object  for  which  the 
feudal  vassals  of  the  Crown  were  called 
together  in  Parliament  was  that  they  might 
grant  taxes  or  aids  ;  and  the  Legislative 
power  which  afterwards  became  so  impor- 
tant was  probably  a  mere  secondary 
consideration.  As  the  smaller  vassals  or 
country  gentry  formed  a  large  miscellaneous, 
and  not  very  orderly,  body  they  were 
exempt  from  personal  attendance,  and  al- 
lowed to  send  deputies  or  representatives. 
The  municipal  corporations  or  royal  burghs 
had  at  the  same  time  been  growing  into 
importance.  They  were  at  first  a  sort  of 
associations  for  protection  against  the 
oppression  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
were  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  municipal 
communities.  A  corporation  was  like  a 
clan,  with  this  difference  that  its  head  or 
chief  magistrate  was  elective  in  place  of 
being  hereditary.  Thus  while  there  were 
Zowland  barons  with  their  vassals,  and 
Hiijldand  chiefs  with  their  clans,  each  form- 
ing a  compact  community  for  attack  or 
defence,  there  was  also  here  and  there  a 
corporation  united  together  for  its  own 
protection,  generally  such  as  St  Andrews, 
Crail,  and  others  possessed  of  a  castle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall,  on  which 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
burgesses  kept  watch  and  ward,  or  in  other 
words,  did  duty  in  their  turn  as  soldiers. 
The  burgesses  were  the  direct  vassals  of  the 
King,  who  felt  a  great  interest  in  support- 
ing them  against  the  influence  of  the  feudal 
nobility.  They  had  the  power  each  burgh 
of  sending  a,  member  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. Besides  the  principal  barons  and 
the  representatives  of  the  lesser  barons  and 
of  the  burgesses,  there  was  another  body, 
distinct  from  those  who  sat  in  Parhament. 
These  were  the  bishops  and  mitred  abbots, 
the  heads  of  afiluent  monasteries,  such  as 
Arbroath,  Cambuskenneth,  Paisley,  Pitten- 
Vfeem,  and  others.  The  chiefs  of  such 
estabhshments  were  sometimes  greater  even 
than  the  feudal  nobility.  The  Parliament 
thus  constituted  was  not  divided  like  the 
English  Parliament  into  two  houses,  but  aU 
the  Estates  sat  together.  Their  method  of 
transacting  business  was  to  appoint  com- 
mittees from  the  several  estates  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  same  Parliament  of  1427 
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other  acts  are  passed  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  the 'country.  Every 
baron  was  directed  at  the  proper  season  to 
search  for  and  slay  the  whelps  of  wolves, 
and  to  pay  2s  a  head  for  them  to  any  man 
who  brought  them.,  The  tenants  were 
commanded  to  iissist  the  barons  on  all 
occasions  when  a  wolf  hunt  was  held,  under 
the  penalty  of  "  a  wedder"  for  non-appear- 
ance. No  lepers  were  to  dwell  anywhere 
but  in  theu-  own  hospitals  beyond  the  gate 
or  other  places  outside  the  burgh.  Strict 
inquiries  were  to  be  made  with  regard  to  all 
persons  who  might  be  smitten  with  this 
loathsome  disease,  so  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  obey  the  statute,  and  no 
lepers  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  any 
burgh  except  thrice  in  the  week — on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  between 
ten  and  two  o'clock,  for  the  jiurpose  of 
buying  food.  Tlie  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  of  the  articles  of  comfort  forms 
at  aU  times  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry,  probably  from  that  strong  and 
natural  desire  which  we  feel  to  compare  our 
own  condition  with  that  of  our  fellow-men, 
however  remote  may  have  been  the  period 
in  which  they  Uved.  Before  the  printing  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Great  Chamberlains  of 
Scotland  little  satisfactory  information 
could  be  collected.  These  accounts,  how- 
ever, throw  considerable  Ught  on  the 
subject,  and  from  them  it  appears  that  a 
Httle  before  the  period  of  which  we  now 
speak  the  price  of  a  cow  was  4s  5d  sterhng  ; 
a  boU  of  oatmeal,  Is  6d  ;  a  mutton,  meaning 
a  sheep,  lOd  ;  a  hog.  Is  ;  a  hen,  Id.  The 
value  and  denomination  of  money  at  this 
time  was  the  same  in  Scotland  and  England. 
In  comparing  the  wages  of  labour  with 
the  above  prices  of  provisions  it  is  evident 
that  even  in  the  remote  period  to  which  we 
refer  the  lower  orders  must  have  lived  com- 
fortably. The  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
averaged  about  3s  4d ;  labourers'  wages 
were  IJd  a  day,  and  a  man's  wages  in 
harvest,  2d.  In  the  Chamberiain's  Rolls  of 
Alexander  III.,  the  keeper  of  the  King's 
Warren  at  Crail  receives  for  his  meat  and 
his  wages  during  the  year  16s  8d  sterling, 
and  as  this  is  deemed  too  high  it  is  added 
that  for  the  coming  year  he  is  to  have  hia 
option  to  take  either  a  mark,  which  waa 
13s  4d,  or  a  chalder  of  oatmeal.  It  seems 
somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
how  a  man  could  support  himself  for  a 
year  on  the  small  sum  of  13s  4d  ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  with  this  small  sum  he 
could  have  purchased  one  chalder,  or  sixteen 
bolls  of  oatmeal,  the  difficulty  vanishes  ; 
six  bolls  and  a  half  of  meal  is  the  usual 
allowance  to  a  farm  servant  at  present,  and 
allowing  the  King's  Warrener  the  same,  he 
would  have  the  value  of  the  remaining  nine 
and  a-half  bolls  to  provide  himself  in 
clothes  and  other  necessaries,  and  with  the 
price  of  provisions  at  the  low  figures  indi- 
cated, we  cannot  see  that  the  king's  servant 
600  years  ago  would  be  in  a  w^orse  position 
with  his  yearly  wages  of  13s  4d,  or  a  chalder 
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of  oatmeal,  than  the  labourer  of  the  present 
day.      It  is  now  tftne,  however,  to  resume 
our  narrative.      The  Palace  of  Perth  was 
the  general  summer  residence  of  the  royal 
family  ;  but  as  it  wanted  some  repairs,  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  a  small  retinue,  had 
removed  to  a  convent  of  Dominicans  in  that 
town.     Lady  Catherine  Douglas,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  was  at  that  time,  amongst 
others,  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  who 
distinguished   her  with    particular    favour, 
and  whose  courteousness,   affability,    and 
sweetness      of      manners     attached      the 
young    lady's     heart     to     Her     Majesty 
with     the     most     fervent     affection.      In 
the   evening   of  the  20th  February  1437, 
the  Earl  of  Athol  and  his  grandson  attended 
the  King,  and  some  time  after  supper,  the 
amusements  of  the  Court  having  been  kept 
up  tiU  a  late  hour,  James  called  for  the  part- 
ing cup,  and  every  one  present  drank  before 
retiring  to  rest.      Shortly  after  midnight 
Sir  Elobert  Graham,  with  300  Athol  High- 
landers, was  in  possession  of  the  convent, 
having  entered  without  being  observed  or 
meeting  the  slightest  interruption.      The 
King  was  in  his  own  apartment,  and  was 
standing  before  the  fire-place  in  a  sort  of 
undress,  gaily  conversing  with  his  Queen 
and  a  few  ladies.     Lady  Catherine  Douglas 
had  gone  to  her  own  apartment,  but  findin, 
in  herself  no  inclination  to  sleep,  instead  of 
undressing  herself  she  sat  down  and  looked 
into  the  convent  garden.       Insensibly  she 
fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  the  subject  being  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  persuaded  her  to 
give  her  heart  in  exchange  for  his,  who  was 
then  in  the  French  army.      Imperfect  in- 
telligence had  that  day  been  received  of  a 
recent  engagement,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
fate  occupied  painfully  her  thoughts,  and 
her  mind  was  filled  with  the  most  cruel 
presages.  _  The  glancing  of  some  light  and 
a  whispering  in  the  garden  awoke  Lady 
Catherine  from  her  reverie,  and  excited  her 
curiosity.     She  put  out  her  candle  that  she 
might  listen  unperceived.     She  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing    but    a  kind    of   bustle, 
several  people  seemed  to  steal    along    the 
garden  and  enter  the  apartment  immedi- 
ately under  that  which  she  occupied.     She 
then  became    greatly    alarmed  ;    the    un- 
seasonable hour  for  business  in  a  convent, 
the  studied  secrecy,  the  whispers,  were  all 
circumstances   of    suspicion,    and    wore    a 
terrifying  aspect ;  and  Lady  Catherine  de- 
termined instantly  to  acquaint  the  royal 
patrons  with  her  fearful  apprehensions.    As 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  apartm.ent  where 
she  had  left  the  King  and  Queen  with  terror 
in    her    looks—"  What     is    the    matter, 
Douglas?"   asked    the    Queen.       "I    fear 
treason,  Madam,"  repUed  Lady  Catherine. 
"  People  have  been  walking  in  the  garden 
with  studious  precaution,  and   they   have 
entered  the  convent."      While  they  were 
speaking  a  cl;ishing  of  arms  was  heard  in 
the  court-yard,  and  flashes  of  torches  from 
without  glared  through  the  room.     As  the 
noise   waxed  louder,   the   Queen   and  the 
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ladies  clung  to  each  other,  surrounding  the 
King  ;  but  soon  recovering  their  presence 
of  mind.  Lady  Catherine  ran  to  secure  the 
door,  which  had,  she  knew,  a  large  iron  bolt 
across  it.  She  shivered  with  horror  when 
she  found  it  was  gone  ;  for  by  that  circum- 
stance she  was  convinced  not  only  that 
treason  was  intended,  but  also  that  some  of 
the  domestics  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy. She  heard  the  approach  of  several 
footsteps  treading  as  light  as  possible.  There 
was  no  time  for  barricading  the  door,  and 
no  other  method  suggested  itself  to  the 
poor  young  lady's  hurried  thoughts,  to  give  * 
the  King  a  moment's  leisure  for  his  defence, 
than  to  oppose  herself  to  the  entrance  of 
the  conspirators.  And  what  did  she  do? 
She  nobly  thrust  her  hand  and  arm  into  the 
iron  loop  in  which  the  bolt  should  have 
fallen,  and  endeavoured  by  the  strength  of 
her  arm  to  supply  its  place.  In  that  trying 
moment  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  the 
door.  Love  for  her  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Lady  gave  her  unwonted  strength ;  with 
her  arm  and  her  whole  weight  she  for  some 
timeobstructed  the  entrance  of  the  wretches. 
Alas  !  it  was  but  protracting  for  a  little 
whUe  the  fate  of  the  devoted  victim  !  One 
violent  effort  overcame  the  feeble  barrier. 
Lady  Catherine's  arm  was  broken  and 
splintered,  and  she  was  thrown  with  in- 
credible force  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  The  Duke  of  Athol  and  his  chosen 
band  of  villains,  with  furious  looks  and 
naked  weapons,  stained  with  the  l)lood  of 
Walter  Straiton,  a  page,  whom  they  killed 
in  the  passage,  buret  into  the  chamber,  and 
in  their  first  attack  had  the  cowardice  to 
wound  some  of  the  Queen's  women  as  they 
came  into  the  room  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  then  fled  screaming  into  comers 
of  the  apartment.  The  Queen  alone  did 
not  move,  but,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
horror  and  frenzy,  stood  rooted  to  the  floor, 
with  her  hair  hanging  loosely  about  her 
shoulders.  Yet  in  this  helpless  state  one  of 
the  scoundrels,  in  the  most  brutal  manner, 


Lady  Catherine  Douglas  had  made,  enabled 
the  King,  after  a  desperate  exertion,  to 
succeed  with  the  fire-tongs  in  lifting  a  plank 
from  the  floor,  which  covered  a  kind  of 
square  vault  or  cellar  of  narrow  dimensions. 
Through  this  aperture  he  dropped,  and  the 
flooring  was  carefully  replaced.  The  place 
below  was  full  of  dust,  and  by  a  sad  fatality 
he  had  caused  a  small  square  window, 
through  which  he  could  have  easily  escaped, 
to  be  built  up  only  three  days  previously,  on 
account  of  the  tennis  balls  entering  it  when 
that  game  was  played  in  the  garden.  Not 
finding  the  Ejng  in  the  apartment,  and  for- 
getting the  cellar  below  the  floor,  the  con- 
spiratore  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  rooms 
in  search.  Supposing  that  they  had  left 
the  convent,  James  caUed  for  sheets  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  place  of  confinement.  With 
considerable  exertion  the  ladies  removed  the 
plank,  and  were  proceeding  to  extricate  him 
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when  one  of  them,  Elizabeth  Douglas 
into  the  cellar.  At  this  unfortunate 
ment  Christopher  Chambers  hapiiened  to 
pass  along  the  gallery  and  saw  what  the 
ladies  were  doing.  Calling  to  his  wicked 
associates,  he  entered  the  apartment  with  a 
torch,  and  though  the  noise  of  his  approach 
had  caused  the  ladies  hastily  to  replace  the 
board,  he  carefully  examined  the  floor,  and 
Boon  perceived  that  a  plank  had  been  broken 
up.  On  lifting  it,  he  held  the  torch  in  the 
aperture,  and  beheld  the  King  and  the 
lady.  "  Sirs,"  he  loudly  cried,  "the  bride- 
groom is  found,  for  whom  we  have  been 
searching  and  carolling  all  night  long. "  The 
conspirators  broke  up  the  floor,  and  one  of 
them,  named  Sir  John  Hall,  leaped  into  the 
cellar  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  The  King 
grappled  him  by  the  shoulders  and  dashed 
him  to  the  ground.  A  brother  of  Hall's 
then  descended,  and  aimed  at  the  King,  but 
the  blow  was  parried,  and  he  was  also 
seized  by  the  neck  and  thrown  down.  Yet 
in  vain  did  James  attempt  to  wrest  a  dagger 
from  either,  and  in  the  struggle  he  cut 
his  hands  severely.  Sir  Robert  Graham 
now  appeared  in  the  room,  and  in- 
stantly sprang  into  the  cellar.  Weary 
and  faint  by  his  former  struggles, 
weaponless,  and  profusely  ble*^ding  at  the 
hands,  James  appealed  to  him  for  mercy, 
as  further  resistance  was  vain.  "Thou 
tyrant,"  said  Graham,  raising  his  dagger, 
"never  didst  thou  show  mercy  to  others, 
and  expect  none  now. "  "  Then, "  entreated 
the  Kmg,  "  I  implore  thee  for  the  salvation 
of  my  soul,  to  let  me  have  a  confessor." 
"  No,"  replied  the  assassin,  "  no  other  con- 
fessor shall  thou  have  than  this  dagger." 
Graham-  then  plunged  his  weapon  into  the 
Kings  breast,  and  the  ill-fated  monarch  fell 
mortaUy  wounded.  Graham  and  the  two 
brothers  Hall  then  fell  upon  him  and  re- 
peatedly stabbed  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  savagely,  even  after  he  was  dead.  In 
his  breast  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
wounds,  any  one  of  which  would  have  pro- 
duced death.  Thus  perished  James  the 
First  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  usefulness.  In  his  youth  he  escaped 
by  a  nineteen  years'  captivity  the  dark 
machinations  of  one  relentless  uncle,  and  in 
his  maturity  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  disap- 
pointed ambition  of  another.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  personal  accomphshments 
of  this  Prince  were  of  a  high  character. 
His  long  detention  in  England  having  given 
him  ample  opportunities  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, of  which  he  appears  to  have  anxiously 
availed  himself.  He  was  a  reformer  of  the 
language  and  the  poetry  of  his  country. 
He  composed  various  airs  and  pieces  of 
sacred  music.  In  short,  he  was  a  Prince  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  rich  endowments 
of  his  mind,  but  also  distinguished  .for  his 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts— for  his  anxiety  for  the  due  and  faithful 
administration  of  justice— for  his  affection 
and  regard  for  his  subjects  ;  and  for  Ids  un- 
ceasing endeavours  to  promote  their  happi- 


ness and  prosperity,  of  which  the  many  wui9 
and  salutary  laws  enacted  during  his  reign 
are  lasting  monuments.  A  striking  feature 
in  James's  reign  was  his  institution  of  the 
"  Court  of  Session'' — his  constant  anxiety 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  among 
the  middle  ranks  and  the  commons,  and  the 
frequent  and  anxious  legislative  enactments 
for  the  speedy  pmiisBment  of  offenders.  It 
is  said  that  when  he  first  entered  tlie  king- 
dom and  heard  the  dreadful  descriptiou 
given  by  one  of  his  nobles  of  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  and  contempt  of  the  laws 
which  evei-ywhere  prevailed,  that  he  said — 
"  Let  God  but  grant  me  life  and  there  shall 
not  be  a  spot  in  my  dominions  where  the 
key  shall  not  keep  the  castle,  and  the  whin 
bush  secure  the  cow,  though  I  myself  should 
lead  the  life  of  a  dog  to  accomplish  it— a 
proverb  still  gratefully  remembered  in 
Scotland.  In  his  person  James  was  not 
much  above  the  middle  size,  but  of  a  most 
powerful  and  athletic  frame,  and  which 
fitted  him  to  excel  in  alt  martial  and  manly 
feats  and  exercises.  Of  these  he  was  ex- 
tremely fond,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
a  coutemporary,  that  in  drawing  the  bow, 
in  the  use  of  the  lance,  in  horsemanship, 
wrestling,  and  running,  in  throwing  the 
hammer,  and  putting  the  stone,  few  of  his 
courtiers  could  compete  with  him.  Hia 
great  strength  indeed  was  .shown  in  that 
dreadful  and  almost  successful  resistance 
which  he  made  to  his  murderers.  He  died 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Perth,  which  he  had  himself  founded. 

STUART,  James  II.,  King  of  Scotland, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  murder  of 
his  father  in  1437,  when  only  seven  years  of 
a.cre,  and  during  his  minority  the  public 
aflFairs  were  chiefly  directed  by  Chancellor 
Crichton,  who  had  been  the  minister  of 
James  I.  When,  at  length,  he  assumed  the 
government  into  his  own  hands,  James  dis- 
played a  jjrudence  and  fortitude  which  in- 
spired hopes  of  an  energetic  and  prosperous 
reign.      He  succeeded   in    overawing   and 


Crown,  and  with  his  own  hand  stabbed  the 
eighth  Earl  to  the  heart  in  Stirling  Castle. 
He  procured  the  sanctiim  of  Parliament  to 
laws  more  subversive  of  the  power  of  the 
nobles  than  had  been  obtained  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  By  one  of  these,  not  only  all 
the  vast  possessions  of  the  E.arl  of  Douglas 
were  annexed  to  the  Crown,  but  all  prior 
and  future  aUenations  of  the  Crown  lands 
were  declared  to  be  void.  He  was  acci- 
dentally killed  Ijy  the  bursting  of  a  cannon 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  August  1460,  in 
the  .'^Oth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his 

STUART,  Jaites  III.,  was  bom  in  the 
Castle  or  Palace  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  year 
1453,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  14C0.  Like 
his  father  and  grandfather,  he  aimed  at 
humbUng  the  power  of  the  nobles  ;  but  far 
inferior  to  them  in  abilities  and  address,  he 
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attached  himself  to  persons  of  mean  station, 
and  treated  his  nobility  with  coldness  and 
neglect.  Having  detected  a  design  formed 
against  him,  in  which  his  brothers,  Alex- 
ander Duke  of  Albany,  and  John  Earl  of 
Mar,  were  implicated,  James  seized  their 
persons,  and  committed  Albany  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  while  Mar  was  murdered,  it 
is  said,  by  the  King's»command.  Albany 
made  his  escape,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  returned  to  Scotland 
with  a  powerful  army  under  the  Dulie  of 
Gloucester.  James  was  compelled  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  his  nobles,  and  while 
they  lay  in  the  camp  near  Lauder,  the  Earls 
of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Lennox,  with  other 
Barons  of  less  note,  forcibly  entered  the 
apartment  of  their  Sovereign,  seized  all  his 
Ifavourites,  except  one  Ramsay,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  hanged  them  over  the  bridge. 
After  various  intrigues  and  insurrections,  a 
large  party  of  the  nobles  appeared  in  re- 
bellion against  his  authority,  and  having 
taken  up  arms,  and  defeated  the  King  in 
an  engagement  at  Sauchieburn,  James  fled, 
and  was  treacherously  murdered  on  the  11th 
June  1488. 

STUAKT,  James  IV.,  eldest  son  of 
James  III.,  by  Margaret,  Princess  of 
•■Denmark,  was  born  in  March  1472,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1488.  In  that  year 
a  large  party  of  the  nobles  rebelled  against 
James  III.,  and  the  malcontents  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  King's  eldest 
eon,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  viz.,  James,  the 
suliject  of  this  memoir,  they  placed  him  at 
their  head,  and  openly  proclaimed  their 
intention  of  depriving  James  of  a  crown  of 
which  they  declared  he  had  proved  himself 
unworthy.  Roused  by  this  danger,  the 
King  formed  the  design  of  retreating  into 
the  north,  but  the  rebellious  lords  advanc- 
ing upon  Edinburgh,  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  get  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  his 
friend.  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  cross  over  to 
Fife,  when  he  learned  that  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  Scotland  had  risen  in  .arms. 
Proceeding  {owards  the  north  James  issued 
orders  for  assembUng  an  army,  and  he 
speedily  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  force  of  30,000  men.  The  con- 
federate nobles  set  up  as  their  nominal,  but 
it  would  appear  their  involuntary  leader, 
the  young  Prince.  The  parties  met.  The 
King  drove  the  rebels  across  the  Forth  and 
demanded  admittance  into  Stirling  Castle, 
but  was  refused  by  Shaw  the  Governor. 
Having  heard  that  the  insurgents  had 
rallied  near  Torwood  he  resolved  to  attack 
them ;  but  in  the  battle  which  took  place 
his  troops  were  totally  routed.  It  is  said 
that  on  leaving  the  field  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  being  much  stunned  by 
the  faU  was  conducted  by  a  miUer  and  his 
wife  to  their  cottage  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  main  road.  As  the 
unfortunate  King  was  desirous  to  engage  in 
the  duties  of  religion  the  woman  ran  out 
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exclaiming,  "  A  priest  for  the  King,"  upon 
which  one  of  the  rebels,  who  was  in  pursuit 
of  the  unhappy  monarch,  said  he  was  a 
clergyman,  was  introduced  to  the  royal 
presence,  and  upon  satisfying  himself  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  King,  stabbed  him  to 
to  the  heart.  Thus  died  James  III.  on  the 
nth  of  June  1488,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  hia 
reign.  The  design  of  the  rebel  lords  in 
taking  arms  against  their  sovereign  James 
III. ,  according  to  their  own  statement,  was 
merely  to  free  themselves  from  his  weak 
government,  without  prejudice  to  his  heirs, 
and  his  son  James  IV.  was,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  proclaimed 
King.  After  the  body  of  James  III.  had 
been  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Cambusken- 
neth  with  all  due  solemnity,  the  court 
immediately  proceeded  to  Perth,  and  held 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  in  the 
Abbey  of  Scone.  From  Scone  the  King 
proceeded  to  his  Palace  of  Stirling,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence.  That  he  had 
himself  originated  the  rebellion  against  his 
father,  or  taken  a  principal  part  in  organis- 
ing the  army  which  dethroned  him,  does 
not  appear.  We  can  hardly  think  this  of  a 
youth  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  .age. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  pretty  apparent  that 
the  Prince  was  seduced  and  bhnded  by  the 
flattery  and  false  views  offered  by  the  dis- 
contented barons,  and  d.azzled  by  the  near 
prospect  of  a  throne,  and  possessed  of  a 
mind  of  great  energy  and  ambition  he 
unhappUy  co-operated,  without  much  per- 
suasion, in  their  unworthy  and  treasonable 
designs.  Aftersome  time  the  remonstrances 
of  the  few  faithful  adherents  of  his 
father  awakened  in  him  a  violent  fit  of 
remorse  ;  but  the  voice  of  self-reproach  was 
drowned  by-and-bye  in  the  applauses  of  a 
flagitious  but  successful  faction.  Shortly 
after  his  coronation  it  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  by  the  members  of  his  Council  that 
an  embassy  should  proceed  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  favourable 
disposition  of  that  government  to  the  revo- 
lution which  had  lately  taken  place  in 
Scotland,  for  it  was  dreaded  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  Prince  dethroned  by  his 
subjects,  under  the  authority  of  a  son,  was 
not  very  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
English  monarch ;  but  Henry  VII.,  with 
his  characteristic  caution,  did  nothing  pre- 
cipitately. He  granted  safe  conducts  to 
the  Scottish  ambassadors,  whilst  he  at  same 
time  took  the  precaution  to  provision  and 
strengthen  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  a  fortress 
against  which,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  he 
knew  the  chief  efforts  of  Scotland  would  be 
directed.  Neither  the  precise  objects  of 
this  rebellion,  nor  the  real  nature  of  the 
Prince's  concern  in  its  progress  and  event 
are  distinctly  known.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  James  IV.  always  considered 
himself  as  Uable  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
for  the  share  he  took,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, in  his  father's  death  ;  and  accordingly 
wore  a  penitential  iron  chain  round  his  body, 
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to  which  he  added  new  weight  every  year  ; 
and  even  contemplated  a  still  more  con- 
spicuous expiation  of  bis  supposed  offence 
by  undertakinj,'  a  new  crusade.  Whatever 
might  be  the  guilt  of  the  Prince,  and  how- 
ever violent  and  unlawful  were  the  proceed- 
ings which  prematurely  elevated  James  to 
the  throne,  the  nation  soon  felt  a  benefit 
from  the  change  which  these  proceedings 
effected  that  could  scarcely  have  been  looked 
for  from  an  administration  originating  and 
founded  on  rebellion  and  regicide.  The 
several  Parliaments  which  met  after  the 
accession  of  the  young  King  passed  a 
number  of  wise  and  salutary  laws,  encourag- 
ing trade,  putting  down  turbulence  and 
faction,  and  enjoining  the  strict  execu- 
tion of  justice  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Soon  after  James'  accession,  the  EngUsh 
sent  five  ships  of  war  into  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
the  crews  of  which  plundered  several  mer- 
chantmen, and  made  descents  on  both 
shores,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the 
inhabitants.  Under  the  reign  of  James  the 
III.,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  a  naval 
officer  of  high  talent,  had  distinguished 
himself  against  the  EngUsh  ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  his  old  master,  the  late  King,  of 
•whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  prevented 
him  from  giving  iu  his  immediate  adherence 
to  the  government  of  his  son.  He  was 
afterwards  reconciled,  however,  to  the 
young  monarch,  who  early  evinced  an  en- 
lightened desire  to  encourage  the  maritime 
strength  of  the  country,  by  applying  him- 
self personally  to  the  study  of  ship  building 
and  naval  tactics.  At  this  time  a  fleet  of 
five  pirate  ships  had  entered  the  Clyde,  and 
after  committing  their  usual  havoc,  greatly 
incensed  the  young  monarch  _  by  giving 
chase  to  a  vessel  which  was  his  own  pro- 
perty. James  earnestly  represented  the 
matter  to  Wood,  and  required  his  assist- 
ance in  repelling  so  unjustifiable  an  attack, 
committed  at  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
when  a  three  years'  truce  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  Nor,  -whatever  might 
be  the  opinion  regarding  the  persons  who 
managed  the  government,  could  this  brave 
officer  resist  the  appeal  of  his  Sovereign. 
With  only  two  ships,  the  Flower  and  the 
Yellow  Carvelj  he  sought  out  and  attacked 
the  English  squadron,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  inferiority  in  force,  after  an  obstinate 
action  the  five  pirate  vessels  were  captured 
and  carried  into  port.  If  we  are  to  beUeve 
the  Scottish  historians,  the  King  of  England, 
although  in  the  time  of  a  truce  he  could  not 
openly  attempt  retaliation  or  give  his 
countenance  to  hostiUties,  took  care  to  let  it 
be  understood  that  nothing  would  please 
him  better  than  the  defeat  of  Wood ;  and 
Stephen  Bull,  an  enterj>ribing  merchant  and 
seaman  of  London,  having  fitted  out  three 
stout  vessels,  manned  by  picked  mariners, 
a  body  of  cross  bows  and  pikemen,  and 
various  knights  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, proceeded  with  much  confidence  of 
success  against  the  Scottish  commander. 
Bull,  who  had  intelligence  that  Wood  had 


saUed  for  Flanders,  and  was  soon  expected 
on  his  homeward  voyage,  directed  hia 
course  to  the  Island  of  May,  behind  which 
he  cast  anchor,  and,  being  concealed  from 
any  vessels  entering  the  Forth,  awaited  the 
expected  prize.  It  was  not  long  before  two 
vessels  appeared  in  the  looked-for  course  off 
St  Abb's  Head,  and  the  English  Captain, 
who  had  seized  some  Scottish  fishing  boats 
with  their  crews,  sent  the  prisoners  aloft  to 
watch  their  approach  and  report  whether  it 
was  Wood.  On  their  answering  in  the 
affirmative.  Bull  cleared  his  ships  for  action, 
and  the  Scottish  Admiral,  who  sailed  fear- 
lessly onward,  and  little  dreamt  of  any  in- 
terruption, found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  He  had  time,  how- 
ever, for  the  necessary  orders  ;  and  such  was 
the  excellent  discipUne  of  his  ships,  and 
rapidity  of  his  preparations,  that  the  com- 
mon mischief  of  a  surprise  were  prevented, 
and  his  gunners,  pikemen,  crossbows,  and 
fire  casters,  stood  ready  at  their  several 
stations  when  he  bore  down  upon  the  Eng- 
lish. All  this  had  taken  place  in  the  early 
dawn  of  a  beautiful  summer  morning ;  and 
whilst  Wood  skilfuUy  gained  the  windward 
of  his  opponents,  the  sun  rose,  and,  shining 
fuU  upon  them,  exhibited  their  large  size 
and  splendid  equipment  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Bull  instantly  opened  the  cannonade 
with  the  object  of  deciding  the  action  while 
the  Scots  were  still  at  a  distance  ;  but,  from 
the  inferior  dimensions  of  the  Scottish  ships, 
the  shot  passed  over  them  and  took  httle 
effect,  whilst  their  opponent  hoisted  allhis 
canvas  and  ran  close  in  upon  the  English, 
casting  out  his  grappling  hooks,  and  even 
lashing  the  enemy's  ships  by  cables  to  his 
own.  A  close  and  dreadful  combat  succeeded, 
in  which  both  parties  fought  with  equal 
spirit,  so  that  night  parted  the  combatants 
and  found  the  action  undecided.  In  the 
morning  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the- 
fight  was  renewed  with  such  determined 
bravery  that  the  mariners,  occupied  whoUy 
with  the  battle,  took  little  heed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vessels,  and  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  drifted  by  a  strong  ebb-tide  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  Crowds  of  men,women, 
and  children,  now  flocked  to  the  shore,  ex- 
hibiting by  their  cries  and  gesticulations,  the 
interest  they  took  in  their  countrymen ;  and 
at  last,  though  with  great  difliculty,  the 
valour  and  superior  seamanship  of  Wood 
prevailed  over  his  brave  opponents.  The 
three  English  ships  were  captured  and  carried 
into  Dundee,  whilst  Bull,  their  commander, 
was  presented  by  Wood  to  his  master,  King 
James,  who  received  him  with  much  cour- 
tesy, and  after  remonstrating  against  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  English  privateers 
upon  the  Scottish  "shipping,  dismissed  him 
without  ransom,  and  gave  the  prisoners  their 
liberty.  To  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  King, 
with  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  warhke 
reno-n'n  w-hich  distinguished  his  character, 
extended  his  special  favour.  When  the 
seaman  was  not  engaged  in  his  naval  and 
commercial  duties— for  the  two  professions 
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of  a  merchant  and  saUor  were  then  strictly- 
connected — he  retained  him  at  court,  kept 
him  much  about  his  person,  rewarded  him 
■with  grants  of  lands,  and,  under  his  instruc- 
tions, devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  naval  strength  of  his 
dominions.  As  the  name  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  here  drops  from  our  narrative,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  be  in- 
formed what  became  of  him  afterwards. 
Sir  Andrew  lived  to  see  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  V.  He  was  then  in 
extreme  old  age ;  and  after  a  long  career  of 
faithful  service  and  brilliant  achievement, 
and,  after  fighting  in  his  old  ship,  the  Yellow 
Carvel,  as  long  as  her  timbers  held  together, 
he  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Largo,  in  and 
around  which  his  coxswain,  gunner,  boat- 
swain, and  many  of  his  crew  were  located. 
From  the  north  gate  of  Largo  Castle  he  had 
a  canal  cat  through  a  wooJsd  hollow  to 
Largo  Church,  and  along  this  he  was  rowed 
in  his  barge  every  Sunday  by  his  old  barge's 
crew,  with  the  coxswain  in  the  prow  bearing 
a  boat  hook  and  keeping  a  look-out  a-head, 
and  an  Admiral's  broad  pennon  floating  in 
the  water  astern.  The  remains  of  this  canal 
are  still  visible  at  Upper  Largo  ;  and  along 
that  watery  path,  when  his  years  were  full, 
his  remains  were  rowed  by  torchlight  to  the 
venerable  fane  where  his  tomb  is  yet  to  be 
Been.  But,  to  return  to  our  history  :  The 
Prince  and  his  nobles  placed  the  most  im- 
pUcit  confidence  in  each  other,  and  the  people 
in  both.  This  good  understanding  with  the 
former  the  King  encouraged  and  promoted, 
by  inviting  them  to  frequent  tournaments 
and  other  amusements,  and  warlike  exercises, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  chivalrous  spirit, 
and  adapted  to  their  rude  tastes  and  habits. 
These  tournaments  were  exceedingly  splen- 
did, and  were  invested  with  all  the  romance 
of  the  brightest  days  of  chivalry.  Lords, 
ladies,  and  knights,  in  the  most  gorgeous 
attire  crowded  round  the  lists  ;  or  from 
draperied  balconies  witnessed  the  combats 
that  took  place  within  them.  By  such 
means  he  was  not  only  without  a  single 
enemy  among  the  aristocracy,  but  all  of 
them  would  have  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  his  defence,  and  a  day  came  when 
nearly  all  of  them  did  so.  In  short,  the 
■wisest  policy  could  not  have  done  mo 
uniting  the  affections  of  Prince  and  i>eers, 
than  was  accomplished  by  those  warl" 
pastimes,  aided,  as  they  were,  by  the  ami? 
manners  of  the  monarch.  Let  us  now  brii 
notice  the  progress  which  Scotland  had 
made  in  civihzation  during  his  energetic 
reign.  Education  must  be  the  foundation 
of  all  improvements  in  every  country,  and, 
accordingly,  the  advancement  of  this  essen 
tial  element  in  civilization  did  not  escapf 
the  efiorts  of  the  King.  By  an  Act  of  thi 
Scots  Parliament,  1494,  it  was  ordainec 
through  aU  the  realm,  "  that  .all  barons  anc 
substantial  freeholders  put  their  eldest  son! 
and  heirs  to  the  schools  at  the  ago  of  six,  o] 
at  the  utmost,  nine  years,  who  are  to  remain 
at  the  grammar  schools  till  they  have  a 
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competent  foundation  and  good  skill  in 
Latin.  After  which  they  are  to  study  three 
years  in  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Laws,  so 
that  they  may  have  knowledge  in  the  laws, 
and  by  this  means  justice  be  administered 
jgh  all  the  realm  ;  those  who  may  be- 
come Sheriffs  or  Judges-ordinary  having 
proper  understanding,  and  the  poor  being 
'  T  no  necessity  of  recourse  to  higher 
courts  for  every  small  injury.  Any  baron 
or  freeholder  faiUng,  without  just  cause,  is 
to  incur  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds." 
This  Act  shows  that  learning  had  begun 
to  be  cultivated  in  Scotland ;  and  it 
must  have  contributed  materially  towards 
its  advancement.  Accordingly  many  men 
of  talent  and  learning  shortly  after  this 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  art  of  printing  into  Scot- 
land, which  took  place  about  1508,  under 
the  auspices  f)f  Wilham  Chapman,  one  of 
the  Royal  Household,  while  it  forms 
another  mark  of  the  rise  of  learning,  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  IV.,  was  afterwards 
to  afford  additional  means  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  its  increase.  Chapman  obtained 
from  the  King  a  royal  patent  "  to  exercise 
his  mystery."  Agriculture  was  not  ne- 
glected by  Parliament  during  this  reign. 
An  Act  ■was  passed  allowing  the  King  and 
his  nobles  to  let  their  lands  in  feu-farm  to 
reniain  to  heirs  in  perpetuity  so  that  it  was 
not  done  in  diminution  of  the  rental, 
grassum,  and  other  duties.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  James'  reign  and  the 
efforts  of  his  Government  to  improve  their 
condition,  the  situation  of  the  agricultural 
population  still  was  what  would  now 
be  considered  very  wretched.  Their  land 
was  generally  rented  by  the  year,  or  at 
most  only  for  four  or  five  years  ;  and  their 
houses  were  small  and  ill  constructed, 
because  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenure 
they  had  little  to  incite  them  to  erect  better. 
They  were  still  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
nobles.  The  cott.igers  and  farm  servants 
were  at  this  time  perhaps  better  off  than  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  had  infinitely  less 
care  because  they  were  less  oppressed.  An 
author  of  an  account  of  Scotland  written 
shortly  after  this  period  says  : — "  Husband- 
men are  very  poor  ;  they  are  a  kind  of 
slaves,  and  pay  in  a  manner  to  their  lords 
all  the  commodities  that  come  of  their 
labour,  reserving  to  themselves  at  the  year's 
end  nothing  but  to  live."  "Of  lawyers 
there  are  but  few,  and  these  about  the 
Sessions  at  Edinburgh ;  for  that  in  the 
shires  all  matters  are  settled  at  the  great 
men's  pleasures."  Our  author  seems  to 
regret  the  want  of  lawyers  in  the  country 
districts,  any  that  then  were  being  resident 
in  Edinburgh.  Many,  however,  may  be 
inelined  to  think  that  they  could  well  be 
spared  ;  yet  nothing  that  is  said  as  to  the 
ffcncral  poverty/  of  Scotland  at  this  time  so 
distinctly  marks  the  tact  as  this  want  of 
lawyers.  The  people  had  few  rights  to 
defend,  and  little  wealth,  otherwise  we  may 
rest  assured  the  lawyers  would  have  been 
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found  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the 
capital  of  the  country.  The  King  visited 
the  district  of  Galloway  more  frequently 
than  any  other  sovereign  of  ScotKnd. 
During  his  whole  reign  he  generally  resorted 
once  a  year,  and  frequently  twice  to  the 
shrine  of  St  JSfinian  at  Whithorn,  where  he 
wept  over  his  sins,  .and  with  unfeigned 
contrition  formed  resolutions  of  amendment, 
but  which  were  soon  dissipated  by  the 
alluring  temptations  and  pleasures  of  the 
world.  On  such  occasions  he  appears  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue. 
When  at  Whithorn  on  a  pilgrimage  in  1506 
he  gave  a  gratuity  of  18s  to  a  pilgrim  from 
England  for  whom  St  Ninian  had  wrought 
a  miracle,  as  appears  from  his  Treasurer's 
accounts  of  1st  May  of  that  year.  James 
visited  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright  in  150S, 
and  was  hospitably  entertained  there.  Tt 
was  on  this  visit  that  he  gave  to  the  burgh 
his  first  grant  of  the  Castle  of  Kirhcudbright 
and  its  lands.  The  gift  wtis  made  to  the 
burgesses  of  th.at  town  for  faithful  service 
rendered  by  their  predecessors  to  his  grand- 
father, James  II.,  at  the  siege  of  Thrieve 
Castle,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  the 
famous  piece  of  ordnance  called  Mons  or 
MoUauce  Meg  was  first  used.  A  tradition 
preserved  in  the  "  statistical  account''  of 
the  parish  of  Kelton  asserts  that  a  black- 
smith named  M'Kim,  who,  with  his  sons, 
had  witnessed  the  futile  operations  of  James 
II. 'sartiUery  against  the  ponderous  masonry 
of  the  vast  fortress,  oSered,  if  furnished 
with  proper  materials,  to  construct  a  more 
efficient  piece  of  ordnance.  James  II. 
gladly  accepted  his  offiir,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  anxious  to  evince  their 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  hatred  of  the 
Black  Douglases,  contributed  each  a  c/aud 
or  bar  of  iron.  The  brawny  M'Elim  and 
his  sturdy  sons  were  set  to  work,  and  soon 
produced  the  famous  cannon  known  as 
Mons  Meg.  The  unvarying  tradition  which 
for  four  hundred  years  pointed  out  the  place 
where  it  was  forged  received  confirmation 
when  the  labourers  in  making  the  military 
road  there  when  removing  the  mound  or 
knoll  found  it  to  be  a  mass  of  such  cinders 
and  refuse  as  are  usually  left  by  a  large 
forge.  On  its  completion  the  Royal  Canno- 
neers dragged  this  enormous  piece  of 
ordnance  to  a  height  in  front  of  the  Castle 
of  Thrieve,  which  to  this  hour  is  called 
Knockcannon.  The  charge  is  said  to  have 
been  a  peck  of  gunpowder,  and  the  granite 
ball  the  weight  of  a  Carsphairn  cow.  The 
first  shot  we  are  told  went  right  through  the 
Castle  hall,  and  took  away  the  hand  of  the 
fair  maid  of  Galloway,  the  Countess  of  the 
eleventh  Earl  of  Douglas,  as  she  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  cup  of  wine  to  her  lips— a 
circumstance  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
diiect  manifestation  of  heaven's  vengeance 
because  that  hand  had  been  given  in  wed- 
lock to  two  brothers.  A  massive  gold  ring 
mscnhed Ma7-ffaret  de  Douglas  (supposed  to 
have  been  on  this  unfortunate  hand)  was 
found  by    the    workmen    employed    some 


years  ago  when  converting  the  Castle  of 
Thrieve  into  a  barrack  for  French  prisoners. 
Ttno  of  Meg's  bullets  were  discharged  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  both. 
The  first,  says  the  author  of  "  The  New 
Statistical  Account,"  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century  picked  out  of  the  wall 
and  given  to  Mr  Gordon  of  Greenlaw.  The 
second  was  discovered  in  1841  by  the  tenant 
of  Thrieve  when  removing  an  accumulation 
of  rubbish  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Castle. 
He  came  upon  the  ancient  draw-well,  which 
was  found  to  be  lined  with  black  oak  planka 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  and  at 
the  bottom  lay  an  immense  granite  bullet, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  belonging  to 
Mons  Meg,  and  still  bearing  marks  of  having 
been  discharged  from  a  cannon.  It  lay  in 
a  direct  line  from  Knockcinnon  to  the 
breach  in  the  wall,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  shot  which  wounded  the  fair 
maid  of  Galloway.  On  the  second  discharge 
of  this  new  and  terrible  cannon  the  garrison 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  grateful 
King  presented  to  M'Kim  the  forfeited 
lands  of  Mollance  as  a  reward  for  "  con- 
structing so  noble  an  engine  of  war." 
The  gun  was  named  after  the  smith  (who 
became  Laird  of  Mollance),  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Meg,  in  compHment  to  his  wife, 
whose  voice,  in  din,  is  said  to  have  rivalled 
that  of  her  namesake,  the  cannon.  The  con- 
traction of  the  name  from  Mollance  to 
Monce  or  Mons  Meg,  was  easily  achieved 
by  the  Scots,  who  sink  the  I's  in  similar 
words.  The  house  of  Mollance  is  still 
standing,  and  is  situated  between  the  Urr 
and  Dee  in  Galloway.  The  balls,  stiU  pre- 
served in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  piled  on 
each  side  of  this  vast  gun,  are  of  Galloway 
granite  (which  is  unlike  any  other),  and 
exactly  simUar  to  those  found  at  Thrieve. 
In  1753,  by  an  order  from  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  requiring  aU  unserviceable  guns 
to  be  transmitted  to  London,  Meg  was 
stupidly  sent  with  others  and  placed  in  the 
Tower.  Her  name  and  existence  became 
almost  forgotten  by  the  people  of  Scothand 
till  1829,  when,  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  an  absence  of  seventy- 
six  years,  she  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh, 
and,  escorted  by  the  73d  regiment  and  three 
troops  of  cavalry,  with  pipers  playing 
before  her  as  of  old,  she  was  conveyed  in 
procession  to  her  ancient  lair  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.  The  species  of  roving  Hfe, 
which  the  young  monarch  led,  afterwards 
became  circumscribed,  if  not  wholly  ter- 
minated, by  his  entering  into  the  married 
state.  Henry  of  England,  who  had  always 
been  more  desirous  of  James'  friendship 
than  his  hostiUty,  and  had  long  entertained 
views  of  securing  the  former  by  a  matri- 
monial connection  with  his  family,  at 
length  succeeded  in  procuring  James'  con- 
sent to  marry  his  daughter  Margaret.  By 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  the 
young  Queen,  who  was  only  in  her  four- 
teenth year  when  she  was  wedded  to  James, 
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was  to  be  conducted  to  Scotland  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  father,  and  to  be  delivered  to 
her  husband,  or  to  persons  appointed  by 
him,  at  Lamberton  kirk.  The  latter  was 
to  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold  ;  ten  thousand  to  be 
paid  at  Edinburgh  eight  days  after  the 
marriage,  other  ten  thousand  at  Colding- 
ham  a  year  afterwards,  and  the  last  ten 
thousand  at  the  expiry  of  the  year  following. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  pomp  and  splendour.  Feastings, 
tourneyings,  and  exhibitions  of  shows  and 
plays  succeeded  each  other  in  one  continued 
and  uninterrupted  round  for  many  days, 
James  himself  appearing  in  the  lists  at  the 
tournaments  in  the  character  of  the  "  Black 
Knight. "  But  there  is  no  part  of  the  details 
of  the  various  entertainments  got  up  on  this 
occasion  that  intimates  so  forcibly  the  bar- 
barity of  the  times,  as  the  information  that 
real  encounters  between  a  party  of  High- 
landers and  Borderers,  in  which  the  com- 
batants killed  and  mangled  each  other  with 
their  weapons,  were  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  One  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  marriage  treaty  between 
the  King  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
VII.  having  secured  an  inviolable  peace 
between  the  two  countries,  the  nation  en- 
joyed for  several  years  after  that  event  the 
most  profound  tranquiUty.  This  leisure 
James  employed  in  improving  the  civil 
polity  of  his  kingdom,  in  making  efforts  to 
mtroduce  civilization  and  an  obedience  to 
the  laws  into  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  by 
establishing  Courts  of  Justice  at  Inverness, 
Dingwall,  and  various  other  places  through- 
out these  remote  districts ;  in  enlarging  and 
improving  the  navy  ;  and,  in  short,  in  doing 
everything  that  a  wise  Prince  could  do  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In 
all  these  judicious  proceedings  James  was 
cordially  supported  by  his  Parliament,  a 
department  of  the  legislature  in  which  he 
was  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  even  been,  and  certainly 
more  than  were  any  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
James  are  distinguished  by  the  most  con- 
summate wisdom,  and  by  a  constant  aiming 
at  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  whether  by  suppressing  violence, 
establishing  rules  for  the  dispensation  of 
Justice,  or  in  encouraging  commerce  ;  and 
they  are  no  less  remarkable  for  a  spuit  of 
cordiahty  towards  the  Sovereign,  amount- 
ing to  a  direct  and  personal  affection,  which 
breathes  throughout  the  whole.  How 
much  of  this  gor  d  feeling  and  of  this  happy 
co-operation  in  good  offices  depended  upon 
the  King,  and  how  much  upon  the  ParUa- 
ment  itself,  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  de- 
termine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the 
merit  which  attaches  to  it  must  be  awarded 
to  King  James.  The  period  had  now 
arrived  when  the  country  was  to  pass  from 
its  state  of  national  peace  and  internal  im- 
provement. While  Heury  VII.  Hved,  his 
great  penetration  enabled  him  to  remove 


aU  the  petty  causes  of  dissension  which  arose 
at  intervals  between  the  two  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  But  when  this  wise  and  cautious 
monarch  expired,  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
Prince  of  a  haughty  and  unyielding  temper, 
wliich  made  him  unwHiing  to  purchase 
peace  at  the  expense  even  of  the  most 
trifling  concession.  James  and  he  resembled 
each  other  too  closely  in  their  tempers  to 
remain  long  in  terms  of  sincere  or  intimate 
friendship.  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
having  inherited  his  father's  crown  but  not 
his  father's  wisdom,  wished  to  distinguish 
his  name  by  splendid  pursuits  of  poUcy  and 
war.  Possessed  of  high  notions  of  the  un- 
limited nature  of  his  wealth  and  power,  and 
impressed  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  his  intellectual  attainments, 
personal  accomplishments,  and  military  skill, 
he  became  impatient  of  contradiction  and 
control,  and  wished  to  exalt  that  feudal 
authority  which  his  father  had  left  him  into 
an  absolute  despotism.  His  ambitious 
disposition  led  him  to  attempt  the  re-conquest 
of  those  provinces  in  France  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  English  as  his  first 
important  undertaking.  'The  French  saw 
the  approaching  storm  and  began  to  prepare 
for  it.  They  sent  an  embassy  into  Scotland 
with  large  presents  in  money  to  the  King 
and  his  counsellors.  This  liberaUty,  in 
conjunction  with  some  real  or  supposed 
insults  offered  by  the  King  of  England,  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  James  resolved  upon 
hostilities  with  his  brother-in-law.  Henry 
sailed  to  France  in  1513  with  a  gallant 
army,  and  James  sent  his  principal  herald 
into  that  country  to  declare  war  against 
him.  James'  letter  conveying  this  decla- 
ration accused  Henry  of  refusing  a  safe 
conduct  to  his  ambassador— a  proceeding 
worthy  only  of  an  infidel  power  —  it 
upbraided  him  with  a  want  of  common 
justice  and  affection  in  withholding  from  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  jewels  and 
the  legacy  which  had  been  left  her  by  her 
father ;  besides  enumerating  many  other 
grievous  charges  against  him.  Without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  herald  the 
Scottish  King  summoned  an  army,  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary  for  forty  days'  ser- 
vice, to  meet  in  the  Edinburgh  Borough- Aluir. 
With  the  army  above  mentioned  James 
intended  to  invade  England.  Though  the 
war  was  by  no  means  popular,  yet  out  of 
personal  attachment  to  the  King  a  vast 
host  assembled  at  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous  ;  and  amongst  other  warriors  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Fife  under  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Lord  Lind- 
say, and  others ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
wide  common  or  borough  muir  the  royal 
standard  was  displayed.  At  Linlithgow,  a 
few  days  before  be  set  out  for  his  army, 
whilst  employed  at  vespers  or  evening 
devotions  in  the  Church  of  St  Michael, 
adjacent  to  the  Palace,  a  venerable  stranger 
of  a  stately  appearance  entered  the  aisle 
where  the  King  knelt ;  his  head  was  un- 
covered, his  hair,  parted  over  his  forehead. 
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about  him  whicU  inspired  the  beholders 
with  awe  and  fear.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
decreased  when  the  unknown  visitant 
walked  up  to  the  King,  and  leaning  over 
the  reading  desk  thus  addressed  him  ;— 
"  Sir,  I  am  sent  to  warn  thee  not  to 
proceed  in  thy  present  undertaking  ;  for  if 
thou  dost  it  shall  not  fare  well  either  with 
thyself  or  those  who  go  with  thee."  The 
boldness  of  these  words,  which  were  pro- 
nounced audibly,  seemed  neither  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  the  King  nor  those 
around  him.  All  were  struck  with  super- 
stitious dread,  whilst  the  figure,  usingneither 
salutation  nor  reverence,  retreated  and 
vanished  amongst  the  crowd.  Whether  he 
went  or  how  he  disappeared  no  one,  when 
the  first  feehngs  of  astonishment  had 
subsided,  could  tell,  and  although  the 
strictest  inquiry  was  made  all  remained  a 
mystery.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
and  Sir  James  Inglis,  who  belonged  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince,  stood  close  beside 
the  King  when  the  stranger  appeared ;  and 
it  was  from  Lindsay  that  Buchanan  the 
historian  received  the  story,  which  was 
turned  into  verse  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  hia  noble  poem  of  Marmion.  It  is 
stated  by  all  historians  that  a  proclama- 
tion waa  heard  about  the  same  time  at  the 
Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh  at  midni(/ht, 
citing  the  King  by  his  name  and  titles,  and 
many  of  his  nobles  to  appear  in  another 
world  before  the  tribunal  of  Pluto  within 
the  space  of  forty  days.  Lindsay  of  Pit- 
scottie, in  his  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  says, 
he  received  the  particulars  of  this  strange 
occurrence  from  an  individual  on  whose 
veracity  he  could  rely,  who  waa  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time  when  the  proclamation 
was  made.  But,  he  adds,  whether  the 
fearful  summons  proceeded  from  men  or 
evil  spirits  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that  all  who  were 
thus  called  fell  in  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
except  one  man  that  lived  opposite  the 
Cross,  who,  upon  hearing  his  own  name 
pronounced,  threw  down  a  piece  of  money, 
and  said  he  "  protested  and  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ."  With  this  large 
host,  numbering  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
King  James  entered  England,  and  wasted 
much  valuable  time,  not  only  in  taking 
castles  and  collecting  booty,  but  even  in 
mere  thoughtless  inactivity.  An  English 
army  at  length  advanced  against  him,  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had 
received  as  he  passed  through  Durham  the 
sacred  banner  of  St  Cuthbert.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Scottish  troops  being  almost 
entirely  consumed  some  returned  home  to 
deposit  their  booty  in  safety  and  procure  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Enormous  multitudes  from  day  to  day 
followed  theexample  which  their  companions 
in  arms  had  thus  set  them ;  and  James' 
splendid  array  in  a  short  time  became  much 
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diminished.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  various 
reinforcements,  having  ultimately  assembled 
an  army  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Scots, 
found  some  difficulty  in  supporting  his 
troops  in  a  barren  district,  and  during  a 
season  of  almost  incessant  rains.  He, 
therefore,     felt    anxious    immediately    to 


by  fatigue,  famine,  and  hardships.  On 
Sunday  the  4th  of  September  he  accordingly 
sent  a  herald  to  ofier  battle  on  the  following 
Friday.  To  this  message  of  defiance  the 
King  replied  that  he  was  so  desirous  of 
encountering  the  English  in  a  pitched  battle, 
that  if  the  message  had  reached  him  even 
in  Edinburgh  he  would  have  laid  aside  all 
other  business  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  brave  Earl  of  Angus  at  this  juncture 
and  some  others  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  King's  fury  by  mild  speeches,  represent- 
ing his  comparative  weakness,  his  army 
having  dwindled  away  to  30,000  men,  the 
advantage  of  protracting  the  war,  and  the 
dangerous  counsel  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, by  whose  influence  he  was  guided  in 
this  enterprise;  alleging  also  that  the  EngUsh 
army  consisted  of  men  of  mean  rank, 
whereas  the  Scottish  troops  were  composed 
entirely  of  the  flower  of  the  nobUity  and 
gentry.  All  his  reasoning,  however,  made 
no  impression  on  the  infatuated  mind  of  the 
King,  who,  incensed  at  this  opposition, 
haughtily  repUed—"  Angus,  if  you  are 
afraid  you  may  go  home. "  At  these  words 
the  good  old  Earl  burst  into  tears,  antici- 
pating approaching  disaster,  and  justly 
offended  took  his  departure  from  the  camp 
that  night,  but  left  behind  him  his  two 
sons.  On  the  6th  of  September,  James, 
aware  of  the  great  inferiority  of  his  own 
army,  removed  to  an  advantageous  position 
on  the  hill  of  Flodden,  near  Ford  Castle, 
which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Till.  The  ascent  to  the  top  of  this  eminence 
from  the  river  which  flowed  at  the  foot  of 
it  was  about  half  a  mile,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  deoUvity  stood  a  bridge  protected  by 
artillery.  On  the  south  of  the  hill  lay  a 
level  plain.  The  nearest  advance  that  the 
English  could  make  to  Flodden  was  through 
this  plain;  but  on  their  approach  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  fuU  view  of  the 
enemy  on  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  ground, 
besides,  was  of  a  hollow  and  marshy  nature, 
with  a  deep  river  running  between  the  two 
hostile  armies.  The  flanks  of  the  Scottish 
lines  were  sufficiently  protected.  Sensible 
of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Scots,  and  distressed  for  want  of  provisions. 
Earl  Surrey,  who  had  encamped  at  Wooler 
Haugh,  despatched  a  herald  to  King  James 
on  the  7th  September  to  provoke  him,  if 
possible,  to  descend  to  the  plain,  and  on  the 
following  day  meet  the  English  army  ou 
equal  terms.  James  refused  to  see  the 
herald,  but  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to 
state  that  he  trusted  to  no  advantages  of 
ground,  and  would  use  no  sinister  means  to 
gain  the  victory.  The  EngUsh  commander 
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now  despairing  of  enticing  the  Scota  from 
their  strong  position  perceived  that  he  must 
either  immediately  bring  them  to  action  or 
retire.  He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a 
bold  and  an  apparently  desperate  measure. 
He  crossed  the  Till,  and  proceeded  along 
some  rugged  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  to  Barmoor  Wood.  At  this  place  he 
passed  the  night,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Scottish  army.  During  this  skilful  move- 
ment the  English  were  screened  from  obser- 
vation by  an  eminence  on  the  east  of  Ford 
Castle.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
Surrey  left  Barmoor  Wood,  and  marching 
in  a  north-west  direction  almost  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Till  and  Tweed,  he  sud- 
denly wheeled  to  the  eastward  and  re-crossed 
the  former  river— the  vanguard  and  artillery 
by  Twisel  Bridge,  which  is  still  standing, 
under  a  splendid  Gothic  pile  called  Twisel 
Castle,  and  the  rearguard  by  a  ford  about  a 
mile  farther  up  the  stream.  Surrey  now 
had  an  e.asy  ascent  to  the  hill  of  Flodden, 
and  he  proceeded  leisurely  to  form  his  whole 
line  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
placing  his  army  between  James  and  his 
native  country,  Scotland.  The  Scottish 
King,  undersomeunaccountableinfatuation, 
suffered  Surrey  to  make  aU  these  masterly 
manoeuvres  without  opposition,  though 
there  were  frequent  opportunities  for  an 
advantageous  attack.  While  they  saw  the 
English  passing  the  Bridge  of  Twisel, 
Borthwick,  the  Master  of  the  Artillery, 
falling  upon  his  knees,  earnestly  requested 
permission  from  the  King  to  fire  upon  the 
columns,  which  he  could  have  done  with 
the  most  destructive  effect ;  but  James  re- 
pUed,  "  I  shall  hang  thee,  draw  thee,  and 
quarter  thee,  if  thou  fire  one  shot ;  I  am 
determined  I  shall  have  them  all  before  me 
on  a  plain  field,  and  see  what  they  can  do." 
The  English  now  advanced  in  full  .irray 
against  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  their  army 
being  formed  in  two  divisions,  each  division 
having  two  wings.  James,  on  becoming 
aware  of  this  demonstration,  set  fire  to  the 
soldiers'  temporary  huts,  and  descended  the 
hill  with  the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  taking 
possession  of  an  eminence  near  the  village 
of  Bankston,  which  might  have  been  useful 
to  the  English.  The  clouds  of  smoke  that 
proceeded  from  the  burning  camp  mutually 
concealed  the  two  armies,  so  that  when  the 
smoke  had  disappeared  the  hostile  troops 
found  themselves  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  each  other.  The  right  wing  of  the  Scots, 
which  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  their 
soldiery,  began  the  battle,  and  their  onset 
was  irresistible.  On  the  left  the  state  of 
matters  was  reversed,  and  the  Scots  were 
all  either  slain  or  scattered  with  terrible  de- 
struction. The  central  divisions  of  the  two 
armies  had  now  joined  in  close  and  deadly 
conflict  The  King  of  Scotland  fought  on 
foot  in  the  front  rank.  Though  the  English 
were  far  more  numerous,  James  exhibited 
the  most  determined  and  romantic  valour  ; 
whilst  the  young  nobles  around  him  vied 
with  each  other  in  feats  of  desperate  daring. 
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The  determined  personal  valour  of  James 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  desperate  courage  the  meanest  of  the 
private  soldiers,  and  the  ground  becoming 
soft  and  slippery  from  blood,  they  pulled  off 
their  boots  and  shoes,  and  secured  a  firmer 
footing  by  fighting  in  theu:  hose.  The 
Scots  were  completely  surrounded  by  the 
enemy ;  but  forming  themselves  into  a 
compact  circle,  they  resolved  to  seE  their 
lives  as  dear  as  possible,  and  neither  to  give 
nor  accept  quarter.  In  the  energy  of 
despair  they  made  dreadful  havoc  with  their 
spears  extended  on  every  side,  and  almost 
penetrated  through  the  Enghsh  host.  Night 
arrived,  and  the  Scottish  ring  of  warriors 
still  kept  their  ground. 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell  ; 
For  still  the  Scots  armmd  their  King, 
Unbroken,  foxight  in  desperate  ring. 
But  aa  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  deatli. 
The  EngUsh  shafts  in  ToUies  hailed, 
-     -       "  ■  tl 

•  the  squadrons  sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  King. 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark,  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  kindred  stood 

The  instant  that  he  felL 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight. 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble — squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well, 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 

The  battle  having  been  undecided  when 
night  came  on,  Surrey  then  drew  back  his 
forces;  for  the  Scottish  centre  not  having 
been  broken,  and  their  left  wing  being 
victorious,  he  yet  doubted  the  event  of  the 
field.  The  Scottish  army,  however,  felt 
their  loss,  and  towards  day-break  drew  off 
from  the  bloody  scene,  in  which  they  left 
their  brave  King  and  their  choicest  warriors. 
This  disastrous  battle  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  September  1513,  and  as  Sir  Walter 
well  remarks  : — 

Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  Wiiil  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Plodden's  fatal  field, 
Wliere  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spe.ar, 

And  broken  was  her  shield  I 


The  victors  lost  about  5000,  and  the  loss  of 
the  Scots  in  this  fatal  battle  amounted  to 
about  10,000  men.  Of  these  a  great  pro- 
portion were  of  high  rank  ;  the  rem.iinder 
being  composed  of  the  gentry,  the  farmers, 
the  landed  yeomanry,  who  disdained  to  fly 
when  their  sovereign  and   his  nobles  lay 


ford,  Montrose,  Huntly,  Lennox,  Argyll, 
Errol,  Athole,  Morton,  Casillis,  Bothwell, 
Rothes,  Caithness,  and  Glencaim  ;  also  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  Bishops  of 
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I  and  the  Isles,  the  Abbots  of  lu- 
chafifray  and  Kilwinuiug,  and  the  Dean  of 
Glasgow.     To  these  we  must  add  fifteen 
Lords    and     Chiefs    of    Clans,     amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glen- 
urcha,  Lauchlan  M'Lean  of  Dowart,  Camp- 
bell of  Lawers,  and  five  peer's  eldest  sons, 
together  with  the  Master  of  Angus,  and  200 
knights  and  gentlemen,  all  of  the  gallant 
Douglas  name.     The  names  of  the  gentry 
who  fell  are  too  numerous  for  recapitulation, 
since  there  were  few   families  of  note  in 
Scotland,  which  did  not  lose  one  relative  or 
another,  whilst  some  houses  had  to  weep 
the  death  of  all.     It  is  from  this  cause  that 
the    sensations    of    sorrow    and    national 
lamentation,  occasioned  by  the  defeat,  were 
peculiarly  poignant  and  lasting,  so  that  to 
this  day,  although  at  the  distance  of  about  350 
years,  few  Scotchmen  can  hear  the  name  of 
Flodden    mentioned   without   shuddering. 
The  body  of  James  was  found  on  the  mor- 
row amongst  the  thickest  of  the  slain,  and 
recognised  by  Lord  Dacre,  although  much 
disfigured  by  wounds.     It  was  carried  to 
Berwick  and  ultimately  interred  at  Rich- 
mond.    The  causes  which  led  to  this  defeat 
must  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  chivalrous  but 
imprudent  conduct  of  the  King  himself, 
who  declared  that  he  would  meet  the  foe  on 
equal  terms  in  a  plain  field,  and  scorned  to 
avail  himself  of  any  advantage  of  ground  or 
otherwise.       A  great  error  was    that    of 
neglecting  to  attack  the  English  in  crossing 
the  river,  and  in  not  employing  his  artillery, 
which  might  have  broken  and  destroyed  the 
enemy  in  detail,  and  rendered  their  defeat 
when    in    confusion    comparatively   easy. 
Again ,  when  Earl  Surrey,  min  df  ul  of  his  duty, 
kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
deadly  brunt  of  the  conflict,  and  was  able  to 
vvatch  its  progress  and  to  give  every  division 
liis  prompt  assistance,  the  Scottish  monarch 
was  displaying  his  individual  bravery  and 
prowess  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.     It  was  a 
gallant  but  a  fatal  weakness  this,  which  he 
dearly  expiated   by  leaving    his    mangled 
body  on  the  bloody  field.     He  was  slain  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an 
only  son,  an  infant,  who  succeeded  him  by 
the  title  of  James  the  V.     "No  event," 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  "more  immedi- 
ately calamitous  than  the  defeat  at  Flodden, 
darkens  the   Scottish  annals.     Shrieks   of 
despair  resounded  through  the    kingdom. 
Wives,  mothers,  daughters,  rushed  into  the 
streets  and  highways  tearing  their  hair,  in- 
dulging in  all  the  distraction  of  sorrow, 
while  each  invoked  some  favourite  name,  a 
husband,  a  son,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  lover, 
now  blended  in  one  bloody  mass  of  destruc- 
tion.    While  the  pleasing  labours  of  harvest 
were  abandoned,   while  an    awful  silence 
reigned  in  the  former  scenes  of  rural  mirth, 
the   castle  and  the  tower  echoed  to    the 
lamentations  of  noble  matrons  and  virgins ; 
the  churches  and  chapels  were  fiUed  with 
melancholy    processions  to    deprecate  the 
divine  vengeance  and  to  cbaunt  with  funeral 
music  masses  for   the  slain.     Nor  among 


the  pangs  of  private  distress  was  the 
monarch  forgotten— the  valiant,  the  aflable, 
the  great,  the  good,  who  in  an  evil  hour  had 
sacrificed  to  precipitation  a  reign  of  glory 
and  renown  ;  who  in  the  vigour  of  his  life 
had  fallen  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whose 
mangled  body  was  the  prey  of  his  enemies. 
STUART,  Jajfes  V.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding King,  was  only  eighteen  months  old 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  having 
been  born  in  April  1512.  Among  the  per- 
sons who  had  the  principal  charge  of  his 
education  were  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  Gavin  Dunbar,  and  John  Bellenden. 
In  1524,  when  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  the 
nobles,  tired  of  the  state  of  misrule  into 
which  the  country  had  been  brought,  and  of 
the  dissensions  which  prevailed  among 
themselves,  requested  the  young  King  to 
assume  the  government.  HLs  power,  how- 
ever,  was  merely  nominal,  as  four  guardians 
were  appointed,  by  whom  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  State  was  exercised  in  his  name. 
The  Earl  of  Angus,  one  of  these,  soon  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  over  his  colleagues, 
and  he  held  the  King  in  such  restraint  as 
induced  James,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  Palace  of  Falk- 
land, and  take  refuge  in  Stirling  Castle, 
the  residence  of  his  mother.  By  the  most 
vigorous  measures,  the  King  now  proceeded 
to  repress  disorders  and  punish  crime 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Attended  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  under  the  pretence  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  he  made 
progresses  into  the  unsettled  parts  of  the 
country,  executing  thieves  and  marauders, 
and  caused  the  law  to  be  obeyed  even  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  his  dominions.  The 
most  memorable  of  his  victims  was  the 
Border  outlaw,  Johnie  Armstrong,  who,  on 
coming  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King  was 
summarily  hanged  with  all  his  followers.  In 
1535  James  went  over  to  France  upon  a 
matrimonial  expedition,  and  married  Mag- 
dalene, eldest  daughter  of  the  French  King, 
who  died  of  consumption  within  forty  days 
after  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  He  after- 
wards, in  June  1538,  espoused  Mary  of 
Guise,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  LonguevUle. 
A  rupture  with  Henry  VIII.  led  to  the 
battle  of  Solway  Moss,  one  of  the  most  in- 
glorious in  the  Scottish  annals.  The  chief 
command  of  the  Scots  troops  having  been 
conferred  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  favourite  of 
the  King,  the  haughty  and  discontented 
nobles  indignantly  refused  to  obey  such  a 
leader,  and  were,  in  consequence,  easily  de- 
feated by  an  inferior  body  of  English. 
When  the  tidings  of  this  disaster  reached 
James,  he  was  struck  to  the  heart  with 
grief  and  mortification.  Hastening  to 
Edinburgh,  he  shut  himself  up  for  a  week, 
and  then  passed  over  to  Falkland,  where  he 
took  to  his  bed.  Meantime  his  Queen  had 
been  delivered  at  Linlithgow  of  a  daughter, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  On  being  informed  of  this  event, 
he  exclaimed,  "It  (meaning  the  Crown) 
cam'  with  ane  lass,  and  it  wiU  go  with  ane 
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lass,"  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  expired, 
13th  December  1542,  being  only  in  his 
thirtieth  year.  Hia  love  of  justice  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  proud  title  of  "  King  of  the  Poor."  To 
gratify  a  strong  passion  for  romantic  adven- 
ture, James  V.  used  often  to  roam  through 
the  country  in  disgul-ie,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Gudeman  of  Ballengeich. "  He  was 
.  the  author  of  the  well-known  ballad  of  "The 
Gaberlunzie  Man  ; "  and  to  him  is  also  as- 
cribed the  popular  old  aong  of  "  The  JoUie 
Beggar,"  both  founded  on  hia  own  adven- 
tures. 

STUART,  J.VMES,  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 
I.  of  England,  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Henry  Lord  Damley,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  19th  June  1566. 
In  July  of  the  following  year,  on  the  forced 
resignation  of  hia  mother,  James  was 
crowned  King  at  Stirling,  when  he  was 
Bcarcely  more  than  a  year  old.  Soon  after 
his  birth  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  his  youth  was  passed  at 
StirUng  Castle,  under  the  tuition  chiefly  of 
George  Buchanan.  He  was  of  a  docile  but 
timid  disposition,  and  hia  progress  in  learn- 
ing was  rapid.  During  his  minority  the 
kingdom  was  governed  by  Regents,  of 
whom  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Murray 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  In  1578  James 
(issumed  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  and  early  discovered  that 
propensity  to  favouritism  which 
panied  him  through  life.  His  preference  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Captain  James 
Stewart,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  created  Earl 
of  Arran,  led  to  the  celebrated  "  Raid  of 
Kuthven  "  in  August  1582,  when  the  con- 
federated nobles  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
Lennox  and  Arran  from  his  councils.  Soon 
after,  however,  James  made  hia  escape  from 
Euthven  Castle,  when  he  recalled  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  executed  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  for 
treason,  and  banished  most  of  the  Lords 
who  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  that 
terprise.  In  15S5  the  banished  nobles 
returned  to  Scotland  with  an  army,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pardon  for  them, 
selves  as  wellas  the  removal  of  the  favourites 
from  the  King's  presence.  During 
long  imprisonment  of  his  ill-fated  mol  , 
James  treated  her  with  neglect ;  but  when 
it  became  evident  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
atlength  about  to  consummate  her  cruelty  to 
Mary  by  putting  her  to  a  violent  death,  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  interfere.  He 
Bent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  English 
Queen,  and  appealed  to  his  foreign  aUies  for 
assistance.  On  receiving  the  tidings  of  her 
execution,  he  exhibited  every  outward  sign 
of  grief  and  indign.ation.  He  rejected  with 
becoming  spu:it  the  excuses  of  Elizabeth, 
and  made  preparations  for  war,  but,  con- 
scious of  the  inadequacy  of  his  resources,  no 
actual  hostilities  took  place.  In  1589 
James  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Frederick, 
King  of  Denmark.  The  Princess,  on  her 
voyage,  being,  by  contrary  winds,  driven 
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back  to  Norway,  James  sailed  in  quest  of 
her,  and  after  a  winter  passed  in  feasting 
and  revelry  at  Copenhagen,  returned  with 
hia  Queen  to  Scotland  in  May  1590.  For 
the  next  ten  years  the  history  of  his  reign 
exhibits  much  tiu-bulence  and  party  con- 
tention. In  August  1600,  while  the  king- 
dom was  in  a  state  of  unusual  tranquihty, 
occurred  the  mysterious  affair  called  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  one  of  the  most  inex- 
plicable events  in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 
JFor  an  account  of  this  famous  transaction, 
with  the  evidence  respecting  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Pitcaim's  "  Criminal  Trials  of 
Scotl.and, "  where  the  subject  is  ably  investi- 
gated. In  1603,  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  England.  He  signaUsed  hia  accession  to 
the  EngUsh  Crown  by  bestowing  a  pro- 
fusion of  titles  and  honours  on  both  Scots- 
men and  EngUshmen,  but  his  undisguised 
preference  of  his  own  countrymen  excited 
the  jealousy  and  complaints  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. A  conference  held  in  the  beginning 
of  1604,  at  Hampton  Court,  between  the 
divines  of  the  Established  Church  and  the 
Puritans,  afforded  James  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  hia  sidll  in  theological  contro- 
versy, and  of  declaring  his  determination  to 
oppress  all  who  dissented  from  Episcopacy. 
His  despotic  and  intolerant  spirit  even  led 
him  to  re-light  the  fires  of  persecution.  In 
1611  he  caused  two  of  his  English  subjects, 
Bartholomew  Legate  and  Edward  Wight- 
man,  to  be  burnt  for  heresy,  the  one  at 
Smithfield,  and  the  other  at  Lichfield.  On 
5th  November  1605,  was  discovered  the 
famous  Gunpowder  Plot,  concerted  by  some 
English  Roman  Cathohcs,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  blow  up  King  and  Parliament ; 
and,  some  time  after,  was  also  detected  a 
conspiracy  entered  into  by  Lord  Cobham 
and  others  to  place  the  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart  on  the  throne.  In  1612  he  lost  hia 
eldest  son  Henry,  a  Prince  of  great  pro. 
mise.  In  1613  the  eventful  marriage  of  hia 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  took  place.  His  favourite 
at  this  time  was  Robert  Carr,  a  youthifrom 
Scotland,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of 
Somerset.  The  scandalous  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  by  the  machinations  of 
this  minion,  and  his  infamous  Countess,  led 
to  his  disgrace  at  Court,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  George  ViUiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  unjust  execution  of  the 
gallant  and  accompUshed  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1618,  to  please  theCourt  of  Spain, 
has  left  an  indelible  stain  on  James'  memory. 
The  close  of  James'  life  was  marked  by 
violent  contests  with  his  ParUament,  which 
prepared  dreadful  consequences  for  his  suc- 
cessor. By  first  undertaking  the  defence  of 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  then  aban- 
doning theu:  cause,  he  incurred  considerable 
odium.  His  reign  was  distinguished  by  the 
estabhshment  of  new  colonies,  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  He  died  of  ague,  27th 
March  1625,  in  the  59th  year  of  hia  age. 
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James,  who  ahuddered  at  the  sight  of  a 
drawn  sword,  was  very  expert  with  his  pen, 
and  he  prided  himself  much  on  his  literary 
abilities.  Though  dogmatical  and  pedantic, 
his  learning  was  extensive,  and  he  had 
strong  powers  of  mind  when  divested  of 
jirejudice.  He  attempted  poetry  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  1584,  when  only  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  published  "  The 
Essayes  of  a  Prentiae  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Poesie ;  "  and  much  about  the  same  time  he 
composed  his  "  Paraphrase  upon  the  Eevela- 
tion  of  the  Apossle  St  John."  In  1591  ap- 
peared hia  "Poetical  Exercises  at  Vacant 
Hours."  His  "  Basihcon  Doron,"  a  Trea- 
tise of  Advice  to  his  Son,  pubhshed  in  1599, 
and  his  "  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchies," 
both  of  which  contain  many  despotic 
doctrines  in  accordance  with  his  extreme 
notions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  are, 
nevertheless,  works  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
He  was  the  author  also  of  "Demonology, 
or  Dialogues  on  Witchcraft,"  published  in 
ICOO  ;  a  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco  ; "  a 
"  Premonition  to  all  most  Mighty  Mon- 
archs  ; "  a  "  Remonstrance  for  the  Eights 
of  Kings  ;  "  some  paraphrases  on  difiFerent 
parts  of  Scripture,  part  of  a  Translation 
mto  Scottish  verse  of  the  Psalms  of  King 
David,  and  some  controversial  writings  in 
answer  to  Bellarmine.  So  fond  was  he  of 
polemics,  that  he  founded  Chelsea  College 
expressly  for  controversial  theology. 
Charles  II.,  however,  converted  it  into  an 
asylum  for  disabled  soldiers.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  James  alsofounded, 
in  April  1582,  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  all  who  speak 
their  language,  by  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  stUl  in  use,  which  was 
begun  under  his  instructions  in  1S04,  and 
completed  and  published  in  1611. 

STU AKT,  Makt,  Queen  of  Scotland  and 
of  France,  was  daughter  of  James  V.,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  She 
was  bom  in  Linlithgow  Palace  iu  December 
1542,  and  having  lost  her  father  about  eight 
days  after  her  birth,  she  was  immediately 
acknowledged  Queen  under  the  guardianship 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  her  mother.  At 
years  of  age  Mary  was  conveyed  to  France, 
where  she  received  her  education  ■  in  the 
Court  of  Henry  II.  The  opening  powers  of 
her  mind  and  her  natural  dispositions,  af- 
forded early  hopes  of  her  capacity  and  merit. 
After  being  taught  to  work  with  her  needle 
and  in  tapestry,  she  was  instructed  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  she  is  said  to  have  under- 
stood it  with  an  accuracy  which  is,  in  our 
day,  very  uncommon  in  persons  of  her  sex 
and  elevated  rank.  In  the  French,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Spanish  languages,  her  pro- 
ficiency was  stiU  greater,  and  she  spoke 
them  with  equal  ease  and  propriety.  She 
very  early  discovered,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  acquiring  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  of  such  a  kind  as  might  enable  her  to 
discharge  with  dignity  and  prudence  the 
duties  of  a  Sovereign ;  and  much  of  her  time 


was  devoted  to  the  study  of  history,  in  which 
she  delighted  to  the  end  of  her  life.  In  1558 
she  married  Francois,  Dauphin,  and  after- 
wards King  of  France.  This  monarch 
dying  in  15C0  she  returned  to  Scotland. 
She  now  passed  from  a  situation  of  elegance 
and  splendour  to  the  very  reign  of  incivility 
and  turbulence  where  most  of  her  accom- 
pUshments  were  utterly  lost.  Among  the 
Scots  of  that  period  elegance  of  taste  was 
Uttle  known.  The  generaUty  of  them  were 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  what 
they  termed  religion,  dictated  to  all  a  petu- 
lant rudeness  of  speech  and  conduct  to  which 
the  Queen  of  France  was  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed. During  her  minority  and  absence, 
the  Protestant  religion  had  gained  a  kind  of 
establishment  in  Scotland ;  obtained,  indeed, 
by  violence,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  over- 
turned by  an  Act  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
three  Estates  of  Parliament.  The  Queen, 
too,  was  unhappily  of  a  dififerent  opinion 
from  the  great  body  of  her  subjects,  upon 
that  one  topic,  which  among  them  actuated 
almost  every  heart  and  directed  almost 
every  tongue.  She  had  been  educated  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  was  strongly  attached 
to  that  persuasion  ;  yet  she  had  either 
moderation  enough  in  her  spirit,  or  discre- 
tion enough  in  her  understanding,  mot  to 
attempt  any  innovation  in  the  prevailing 
faith  of  Protestantism.  She  allowed  her 
subjects  the  fuU  and  free  exercise  of  their 
new  religion,  and  only  challenged  the  same 
indulgence  for  her  own.  She  contrived  to 
attach  to  her,  whether  from  his  heart  or  only 
in  appearance,  her  natural  brother,  the 
Prior  of  St  Andrews,  a  man  of  strong  and 
vigorous  parts,  who,  though  he  had  taken 
the  usual  oaths  of  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
had  thrown  off  his  spiritual  allegiance,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Reformers. 
By  his  means  she  crushed  an  early  and 
formidable  rebellion  ;  and  in  reward  for  hia 
services,  conferred  upon  him  a  large  estate, 
and  created  him  Earl  of  Murray.  For  two 
or  three  years  her  reign  was  prosperous, 
and  her  government  applauded;  and  had 
she  either  remained  unmarried,  or  bestowed 
her  affections  upon  a  more  worthy  object, 
it  is  probable  that  her  name  would  have 
descended  to  posterity,  among  those  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  the  most  deserving  of 
Scottish  monarchs.  But  a  Queen,  young, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  of  an  ancient  and 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  the  expectation  of 
a  mightier  inheritance,  were  objects  to 
excite  the  love  and  ambition  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages.  Mary,  however, 
who  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
English  succession,  rejected  every  offer  of  a 
foreign  alliance  ;  and,  sw-ayed  at  first  by 
prudential  motives,  and  afterwards  by  love 
the  most  excessive,  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox.  This  nobleman  was,  after 
herself,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Enghsh 
Crown  ;  he  was  Ukewise  the  first  in  succes- 
sion after  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland.  These  considerations  made  Mary 
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solicitous  for  an  interview  witli  Darnley, 
and  at  that  interview  love  stole  into  her 
heart,  and  effaced  every  favourable  thought 
of  all  her  other  suitors.  Nature  had  been 
lavish  to  him  of  her  kindness.  He  was  tall 
of  stature ;  his  countenance  and  figure  were 
beautiful ;  and,  amidst  the  gaiety  which 
celebrated  his  arrival,  he  shone  with  un- 
common spleudour.  But  the  bounty  of 
nature  extended  not  to  his  mind.  His  un- 
derstanding was  narrow  ;  his  ambition  ex- 
cessive ;  his  obstinacy  inflexible  ;  and  under 
the  guidance  of  no  fixed  principle,  he  was 
inconstant  and  capricious.  On  the  29th  of 
July  1565  this  ill-fated  pair  were  married; 
and  though  the  Queen  gave  her  husband 
every  possible  evidence  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant love;  though  she  infringed  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  to  confer  upon 
him  the  title  of  King  ;  and  though  she  was 
willing  to  share  with  him  all  the  offices, 
honours,  and  dignities  of  Royalty,  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  lot,  but  soon  began  to 
clamour  for  more  power.  He  had  not  been 
married  seven  months  when  he  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  deprive  Mary  of  the 
Government,  and  to  seat  himself  on  her 
throne.  With  this  view  he  headed  a  band 
of  factious  nobles,  who  entered  her  chamber 
at  night,  and  though  she  was  then  far  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  murdered  her  secretary 
in  her  presence,  whilst  one  of  the  ruffians 
held  a  cocked  pistol  to  her  breast.  Such  an 
outrage,  together  with  his  infidelity  and 
frequent  amours,  could  not  fail  to  alienate 
the  affections   of  a  high    born   and    high 


ai'dour  of  her  love  had  hitherto  prevented 
her  from  seeing.  She  sighed  and  wept  over 
the  precipitation  of  her  marriage,  and 
though  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  love 
him,  she  still  treated  him  with  attention 
and  respect,  and  laboured  to  fashion  him  to 
the  humour  of  her  people.  This  was,  in- 
deed, labour  in  vain.  His  preposterous 
vanity  and  aspiring  pride  roused  the  resent- 
ment and  scorn  of  the  nobles  ;  hia  foUies 
and  want  of  dignity  made  him  nothing  with 
the  people.  He  deserteil  the  conspirators 
with  whom  he  had  been  leagued  in  the  as- 
sassination of  the  secretary;  and  he  had  the 
extreme  imprudence  to  threaten  publicly 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who,  from  his  talents 
and  his  followers,  possessed  the  greatest 
power  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  combination  was 
formed  for  the  King's  destruction  ;  and  on 
the  10th  day  of  February  1567,  the  house  in 
which  he  then  resided  was,  early  in  the 
morning,  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and 
his  dead  and  naked  body,  without  any  marks 
of  violence,  was  found  in  an  adjoining  field. 
Such  a  daring  and  atrocious  miu'der  filled 
every  mind  with  horror  and  astonishment. 
The  Queeu,  who  had  been  reconciled  to  her 
Imsband,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
took  every  method  in  her  power  to  investi- 
gate and  discover  the  regicides,  but  for  some 
days  nothing  appeared  which  could  lead  to 
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the  discovery.  Papers,  indeed,  were  posted 
on  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  Edin- 
burgh, accusing  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  with 
the  crime ;  and  when  he  was  charged  with 
the  murder  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  the 
Queen  instantly  ordered  him  on  his  trial. 
At  his  trial  Bothwell  was  attended  at  court 
by  a  formidable  array  of  armed  followers, 
with  a  view  to  overawe  it,  and  through  the 
management  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  and 
other  noblemen,  who  were  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  have  been  partners  in  his  guilt, 
BothweU  obtained  a  verdict  of  not  proven  ; 
and  what  is  more  astonishing,  and  shows 
the  total  want  of  honour  at  that  time  in 
Scotland,  this  wicked  and  flagitious  man 
procured,  by  means  of  the  same  treacherous 
friends,  a  paper  signed  by  the  majority  of 
the  nobles,  recommending  him  as  a  fit  and 
proper  husband  for  the  Queen.  Armed  with 
this  instrument  of  mischief,  which  he  weakly 
thought  sufficient  to  defend  him  from 
danger,  Bothwell  soon  after  seized  the  per- 
son of  his  sovereign,  and  carried  her  a 
prisoner  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar.  Being 
there  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  twelve  days ; 
having,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve, 
suffered  the  indignity  of  a  rape  j  perceiving 
no  appearance  of  a  rescue,  and  being  shown 
the  infamous  paper  signed  by  the  nobles, 
Mary  was  forced  to  promise  to  receive  her 
ravisher  as  her  husband,  being,  as  it  were, 
the  only  refuge  for  her  injured  honour. 
Every  man  who  feels  for  the  sufferings,  and 
respects  the  memory  of  Mary,  must  regret 
that  she  had  not  fortitude  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  force  upon  her  as  a  husband  the 
profligate  and  audacious  villain  who  had 
offered  her  such  an  insult  as  no  woman 
ought  to  forgive.  This,  however,  is  only  to 
regret  that  she  was  not  more  than  human  ; 
that  she,  who  possessed  so  many  perfections, 
should  have  had  them  blended  with  one 
defect.  "  In  the  iixetrievable  situation  of 
her  affairs,  let  the  most  severe  of  her  sex 
say,  what  course  was  left  for  her  to  follow  ? 
Her  first  and  most  urgent  concern  was  to 
regain  her  liberty.  That  probably  she  at- 
tained by  promising  to  be  directed  by  the 
advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  where  Bothwell 
had  nothing  to  fear."  The  marriage  thus 
inauspiciously  contracted  was  solemnised  on 
the  15th  of  M.ay  1507;  and  it  was  the  signal 
for  revolt  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Lethington, 
and  many  of  the  other  nobles,  by  whose 
wicked  and  relentless  policy  it  had  been 
chiefly  brought  about.  As  Bothwell  was 
justly  and  universally  detested,  and  as  the 
rebels  pretended  that  it  was  only  against 
him  and  not  against  their  sovereign  that 
they  had  taken  up  arms,  troops  flocked  to 
them  from  every  quarter.  The  progress 
and  issue  of  this  rebellion  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Scotland.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  that  upon  the  faith  of  pro- 
mises the  most  solemn,  not  only  of  personal 
safety  to  herself,  but  of  receiving  a-s  much 
honour,  service,  and  obedience  as  ever  in 
any  former  period  was  paid  by  the  nobility 
to  the  princes  her  predecessors,  the  unhappy 
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Queen  delivered  herself  into  the  hands  of 
her  rebels,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to 
fly  from  the  danger,  which,  in  her  appre- 
hension, threatened  his  life.  These  solemn 
promises  were  instantlybroken.  The  faith- 
less nobles,  after  insultinR  their  Queen  in 
the  cruelest  manner,  hurried  her  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  within  Lochleven, 
where  she  was  committed  to  the  care  of  that 
very  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  her 
natural  brother,  who,  with  the  insolence  of 
a  fallen  woman's  meanness,  says  Mr  Whit- 
aker,  "asserted  the  legitimacy  of  her  own 
child,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  Mary,  and  who 
actually  carried  out  the  natural  vulgarity  of 
a  fallen  woman's  impudence  so  far  as  to 
strip  her  sovereign  of  all  her  royal  orna- 
ments, and  to  dress  her  like  a  mere  child  of 
fortune  in  a  coarse  brown  cassoc. "  In  this 
distressing  position,  the  Queen's  fortitude 
and  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  her. 
She  managed  to  make  her  escape  from 
prison,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  6000  men.  These  loyalists, 
however,  were  defeated  ;  and  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  all  herfriends, 
she  hastily  formed  the  resolution  of  taking 
refuge  in  England.  The  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews  in  particular,  accompanied  her  to 
the  border  ;  and  when  she  was  about  to  quit 
her  own  kingdom,  helaidhold  of  her  horse's 
bridle,  and  on  his  knees,  conjured  her  to  re- 
turn. But  Mary  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
reliance  on  the  friendship  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  been  offered  to  her  when 
she  was  a  prisoner,  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
which  she,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart, 
harboured  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
That  Princess,  however,  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  Mary's  assumption  of  the  titles 
and  arms  of  Queen  of  England,  was  now 
taught  to  dread  her  talents,  and  to  be  envious 
of  her  charms.  She,  therefore,  under 
various  pretences,  and  in  violation  not  only 
of  public  faith,  but  even  of  the  common 
rights  of  hospitality,  kept  her  a  close 
prisoner  for  nineteen  years ;  encouraged 
her  rebellious  subjects  to  accuse  her  pu  blicly 
of  the  murder  of  her  husband;  allowed  her 
no  opportunity  of  vindicating  her  honour  ; 
and  even  had  the  lowness  to  employ  venial 
scribblers  to  blast  her  fame.  Under  this 
unparalleUed  load  of  complicated  distress, 
Mary  preserved  the  magnanimity  of  a 
Queen,  and  practised  with  sincerity  the 
duties  of  a  Christian.  Her  sufferings,  her 
dignified  affability,  and  her  gentleness  of 
disposition,  gained  her  great  popularity  in 
England,  especially  among  the  Romanists ; 
and  as  she  made  many  attempts  to  procure 
her  liberty,  and  carried  on  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  powers,  Elizabeth 
became  at  last  so  much  afraid  of  her,  that 
she  resolved  to  take  her  life  at  all  hazards. 
With  this  view,  she  prevailed  upon  her  ser- 
vile ParUament  to  pass  an  act  which  might 
make  Mary  answerable  for  the  crimes  of  all 
who  should  caU  themselves  her  adherents  ; 
and  upon  that  flagitious  statute,  she  was  tried 
as  a  traitor  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of 


Babington.  Though  the  trial  was  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  illegal 
even  it  she  had  been  an  English  subject, 
and  though  no  proof  appeared  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  conspirators,  she  w.as,  to 
the  amazement  of  all  Europe,  condemned  to 
suflTer  death.  The  fair  victhn  received  her 
sentence  with  great  composure,  saying  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  announced  : — "  The 
news  you  bring  cannot  be  but  welcome  since 
they  announce  the  termination  of  my 
miseries.  Nor  do  I  account  that  soul  to  be 
deserving  of  immortal  happiness  which  can 
shrink  under  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  or 
scruple  the  stroke  that  sets  it  free."  On 
the  evening  before  her  execution,  for  which, 
on  the  succeedmg  morning,  she  prepared 
herself  with  religious  solemnityand  Christian 
resignation,  she  ordered  all  her  ladies  in 
waiting  and  servants  to  appear  before  her, 
and  drank  their  health.  She  even  con- 
descended to  ask  their  pardon  for  her 
omissions  and  neglects ;  and  she  recom- 
mended it  to  them  to  love  charity,  to  avoid 
the  unhappy  passions  of  hatred  and  maUce, 
and  to  preserve  themselves  steadfast  in  the 
faith  of  Christ  the  Saviour.  She  then  dis- 
tributed among  them  her  money,  her  jewels, 
and  her  clothes,  according  to  their  rank  or 
merit.  She  wrote  her  latter  wUl  with  her 
own  hand,  constituting  the  Duke  of  Guise 
her  principal  executor,  and  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France  she  recommended  her  son, 
provided  he  should  prove  worthy  of  their 
esteem.  In  the  Castle  of  Fotheringay  she 
was  beheaded  on  the  8th  day  of  February 
1587,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age  ;  and 
her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and  com- 
mitted to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with 
royal  pomp  and  splendour  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Peterborough.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
the  Queen's  bones  were,  by  order  of  her  son 
James  the  I.  of  England,  removed  to  West- 
minster, and  deposited  in  their  proper  place 
among  the  Kings  of  England.  The  general 
character  of  Mary,  which  should  now  be 
laid  before  the  reader,  has  furnished  matter 
for  controversy  for  250  years.  She  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  have  had  considerable 
talent,  and  a  mindhighly  cultivated.  By 
one  party  she  is  painted  with  more  virtues 
and  fewer  defects  than  almost  any  other 
woman  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  By 
another  she  is  represented  as  guilty  of  the 
grossest  crimes.  By  all  it  is  confessed  that, 
previous  to  the  unhappy  connection  forced 
upon  her  by  Bothwell,  her  Hfe  as  a  Christian 
was  exemplary,  and  her  administration  as  a 
Queen  equitable  and  nuld ;  and  it  haa 
never  been  denied,  that  she  bore  her 
tedious  sufferings  with  such  resignation  and 
fortitude  as  are  never  found  united 
with  conscious  guUt.  These  are  strong  pre- 
sumptions of  her  innocence.  Women,  in 
general,  are  not  less  acute  in  their  percep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  than  men,  nor 
more  disposed  to  tolerate  frailties  ;  yet  no 
female  witnesses  from  her  household  ever 
came  forward  to  bear  testimony  against  her, 
when  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  purchase 
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secrecy,  if  they  had  been  cognisant  of  her 
guilt.  None  of  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
•whether  of  the  reformed  religion,  or  the  old 
faith— not  even  Lady  Bothwell  herself— 
lifted  up  her  voice  to  impute  blame  to  her. 
Mary  was  attended  by  noble  Scotch  gentle- 
women in  the  days  of  her  royal  splendour  ; 
they  clave  to  her  in  adversity,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report ;  they  shared  her 
prisons,  they  waited  upon  her  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  forsook  not  her  mangled  remains 
till  they  had  seen  them  consigned  to  a  long 
denied  tomb.  Are  such  friendships  usual 
among  the  wicked  ?  Is  the  companionship 
of  virtuous  women  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
solute ?— or  that  of  the  dissolute  to  the  vir- 
tuous ?  The  difficulties  with  which  Mary 
had  to  contend  when  she  returned,  as  a 
widow  of  eighteen,  from  the  polished  court 
of  France  to  Scotland,  a  realm  impoverished 
by  foreign  invasions,  and  conviilsed  with 
the  maddening  strife  of  warring  creeds  and 
parties,  have  been  generally  admitted ; 
but  their  extent  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  black  mysteries 
of  the  Scotch  correspondence  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  The  fact  that  neither  M. 
Mugnet  nor  M.  Dargaud,  the  French 
biographers  of  Queen  Mary,  having  e.'ca- 
mined  that  mass  of  diplomatic  wickedness, 
may  well  account  for  the  hasty  conclusions 
formed  by  the  one,  and  the  perplexities 
confessed  by  the  other  in  regard  to  her  real 
conduct  and  character.  A  solution  to  all 
that  .appears  enigmatical  or  inconsistent  in 
her  may  be  found  in  the  tangible  proofs  of 
the  wicked  confederacy  between  Mary's 
cabinet  ministers  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Traced,  as  these  documents  are,  in  a  fading 
fluid  on  the  most  fragile  of  substances,  they 
have  survived  the  massive  walls  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  outlasted  many  of  the 
stately  palaces  and  strong  castles  from 
whence  they  are  dated.  Is  this  a  mere 
coincidence,  the  efifect  of  bUnd  chance  ?  or 
has  the  angel  of  truth  kept  guard  over  these 
incontrovertible  evidences  of  the  subtlety 
and  treachery  of  the  accusers  of  Mary 
Stuart  in  order  that  a  correct  judgment 
might  be  formed  of  the  unfounded  charges 
brought  against  her,  and  the  motives  by 
which  her  traducers  were  actuated  in 
bringing  them.  It  is  not  remarkable,  in 
this  perverse  world,  that  the  true,  the  good, 
the  beautiful  should  be  reviUed,  slandered, 
and  persecuted ;  and  can  we  suppose 
that  Queen  Mary,  a  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  accomplished  Princess  was  to 
escape?  No,  verily,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  formidable  assailants  against 
whom  she  had  to  struggle ;  against  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  her  natural  brother,  who, 
aspiring  to  her  throne,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  ruin  her — who  became  a  spy  and  an 
agent  of  Edward  VI.,  and  then  of  Queen 
Elizabeth— who  raised  the  country  against 
her,  and  reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of 
fleeing  for  refuge  to  her  jealous  and  sus- 
picious rival  Elizabeth,   and  who,  during 


Mary's  captivity,  disclosed  to  Elizabeth  the 
jJan  for  her  deliverance  formed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  made  his  sister's 
fate  worse  ;  and  who,  in  1569,  was  assassi- 
nated in  Linlithgow  by  an  EngUsh  gentle- 
man, James  Hamilton,  whose  wife  he  had 
insulted  ;  and  had  she  not  also  to  struggle 
against  John  Knox,  a  fiery  opponent  of  her 
religion  ?  Buchanan,  too,  wrote  defamatory 
libels  against  her  ;  and  the  cruel  and  decep- 
tive conduce  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been 
declared  infamous  by  posterity,  and  has  left 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that 
Princess.  In  the  year  1563  Queen  Mary 
visited  St  Andrews  when  she  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  In  1564  she  again  took 
up  her  abode  in  that  city,  and  occupied,  aa 
is  supposed,  one  of  the  two  massive  dwelling- 
houses  next  the  Pends  in  South  Street. 
Here  she  was  waited  upon  by  Randolph, 
Queen  Ehzabeth's  ambassador,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  simple  mode  of  her  life  :  — 
"  Her  Grace  lodges  in  a  merchant's  house, 
her  train  are  very  few,  and  there  is  small 
repair  from  any  part.  Her  will  is,  that  for 
the  time  I  did  stay,  I  should  dine  and  sup 
with  her.  Your  Majesty's  health  was  often 
times  drunk  by  her  at  dinners  and  suppers  ; 
very  merrily  she  passeth  her  time  ;  after 
dinner  she  rideth  abroad.  It  pleaseth  her 
the  most  part  of  the  time  to  talk  with  me." 
When  the  ambassador  touched  on  hia 
errand,  however,  Mary  became  grave  and 
would  say  : — "  I  see  now,  well,  that  you  are 
weary  of  this  company  and  treatment.  I 
sent  for  you  to  be  merry,  and  to  see  how 
hke  a  bourgeois  wife  I  could  live  with  my 
little  troop ;    and  you  will  interrupt  our 

ritime  with  your  grave  and  heavy  matters, 
pray  you,  Su*,  if  you  be  weary  here, 
return  to  Edinburgh  and  keep  your  gravity 
until  the  Queen  come  thither,  for  I  assure 
you  you  shaU  not  find  her  here,  nor  do  I 
know  myself  what  has  become  of  her ;  you 
see  neither  cloth  of  State  nor  such  appear- 
ance that  you  may  think  there  is  a  Queen 
here  ;  nor  would  I  have  you  think  that  I  am 
she  at  St  Andrews  that  I  was  at  Edin- 
burgh." Never  was  ambassador  so  grace- 
fully baulked  of  his  message. 

STUART,  Charles,  the  first  Bang  of 
his  name  in  England,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
fermline on  the  19  th  November  1600.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  James  I.,  and  of  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  His 
brothers  having  died— one  in  infancy,  and 
Prince  Henry  in  1612  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen— Charles  became  heir-apparent  to  the 
Crown,  but  was  not  created  Prince  of 
Wales  till  the  19th  November  1616.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1625,  he  ascended 
the  throne,  his  kingdom  being  engaged  in 
war  with  Spain.  It  unfortunately  happened 
for  Charles  I.  that  he  had  to  the  full  as  high 
and  exacting  a  notion  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive as  either  his  father  or  Queen  Elizabeth, 
while  he  had  to  deal  with  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent state  of  public  opinion.  The  Parhament 
impeached  his  friend  Buckingham,  and  the 
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King  supported  him ;  war  with  France  was 
declared  against  the  popular  wish,  and  while 
the  ParUament  was  vexatious  inits  resistance, 
the  King  was  impolitic  in  his  enforcement 
and  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative.  To 
detail  the  events  consequent  upon  the 
disputes  between  the  King  and  his  people 
belongs  rather  to  history  than  to  biograj>hy. 
Tt  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  pre- 
vious to,  and  during  the  civil  war,  King  and 
people  seemed  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
in  the  wrong— the  former  closing  his  ears 
to  the  increased  power  of  the  public  voice, 
and  the  latter  exerting  that  power  vexa- 
tiously  and  gratuitously,  rather  than  with 
a  just  and  wholesome  reference  to  sound 
moral  and  political  principle.  The  first 
battle  between  the  King's  forces  and  the 
Parliamentary  army  was  at  Edgehill,  in 
which  neither  party  had  much  to  boast  of. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  Royalists  were 
generally  successful,  but  the  battles  of 
Marston  iVloor,  Newbury,  and  Nazeby 
were  all  signally  unfavourable  to  the  royal 
cause.  Indeed,  after  the  defeat  at  Nazeby, 
the  King  was  so  powerless  that  lie  took  the 
resolution  of  throwing  himself  upon  the 
good  feeling  of  the  Scottish  army— theti 
lying  before  Newark — antl  by  that  army  he 
was  basely  sold,  and  deUvered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliament.  For  a  time  he 
was  treated  with  much  outward  respect, 
hut  becoming  alarmed  for  his  personal 
safety  he  found  means  to  make  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court.  On  arriving  on  the 
coast,  whither  he  went  with  the  intention 
of  quitting  the  kingdom,  he  could  not 
obtain  a  vessel  to  go  abroad,  but  crossed 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Wighti,^where  the  Gover- 
nor Hammond  confined  him  in  Carisbrook 
Castle.  WhUe  there  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  him  and  the  Parhament  j 
but  the  dominant  party  commanding  the 
army,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  anything  but 
sincere  in  wishing  a  reconcdiation  between 
the  King  and  his  people,  cleared  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  moderate  and  just 
members,  and  erected  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  the  King.  Insulted  by  the  rabble,  and 
brow-beaten  by  the  self-erected  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  on  the  30th 
of  January  1649  beheaded  at 'Whitehall; 
his  last  word  to  Bishop  Juxon  being  a 
charge  to  him  to  admonish  Prince  Charles, 
his  son,  to  forgive  hia  father's  murderers. 
Charles  was  a  man  of  pohte  taste  and  culti- 
vated understanding,  and  a  Uberal  encou- 
rager  of  literature  and  the  arts.  In  private 
life  he  was  temperate,  affable,  and  religious. 
A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  "  Walpole's 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors."  These  consist 
of  letters  and  state  papers,  with  the  work 
entituled  "Eikon  Basilike,"  which  first 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  the  fact  of  the 
royal  authorship  is  indisputably  proved  by 
the  publication  of  Dr  Wordsworth,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  While  we 
reprobate  the  doctrine  of  the  first  formation 
of  government  out  of  a  general  consent,  we 
maintain  that  in  Great  Britain  the  sovereign 
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is  under  the  obligation  of  an  express  con- 
tract with  the  people ;  it  is  explicit,  patent, 
precise  ;  it  is  summarily  expressed  in  the 
coronation  oath ;  it  is  drawn  oat  at  length, 
and  in  detail  in  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
corroborating  statutes,  in  the  Petition  of 
Right,  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
Nor  shall  we  scruple  to  assert  that  our 
kings  and  queens,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
sovereignity,  are  held  to  the  terms  of  this 
express  and  solemn  stipulation  which  is  the 
legal  measure  of  their  power  and  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  our  constitution  has 
secured  the  monarch's  performance  of  hia 
engagements  by  two  peculiar  provisions  of 
a  deep  and  subtle  policy — the  one  in  the 
form,  the  other  in  the  principles  of  the 
government.  The  one  is  the  judicious  parti- 
tion of  the  legislative  authority  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  two  houses  of  ParUament, 
and  the  other  the  responsibihty  attaching  to 
the  advisers  and  the  official  servants  of  the 
crown.  It  was  a  signal  instance  of  divine 
mercy,  that  the  goodly  fabric  of  the  British 
constitution  was  not  crushed  in  1649,  ere  it 
had  attained  perfect  accomplishment  as  it 
now  stands,  by  the  frenzy  of  that  fanatical 
banditti  which  took  the  Ute  of  the  First 
Charles.  In  the  madness  and  confusion 
which  foUrwed  the  shedding  of  that  royal 
blood,  our  history  holds  forth  an  edifying 
example  of  the  effects  that  are  ever  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  that  example  it  gives  warning 
of  the  effects  that  are  ever  intended  by  the 
dissemination  of  those  principles  and  maxims, 
that  kings  are  the  servants  of  the  people, 
punishable  by  their  masters.  The  same 
lesson  is  confirmed  by  the  horrible  example 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  unparalleled 
misery  of  France  in  1789-90.  Her  Govern- 
ment demolished — her  King  and  Queen 
murdered  —  her  fields  uncultivated  —  her 
streets  swarming  with  assassins,  filled  with 
violence,  deluged  with  blood.  Let  Britain 
read  the  horror  of  her  own  deed  in  the 
heightened  imitation  of  France ;  and  let 
her  lament  and  weep  that  this  black  French 
treason  should  have  found  its  example  in 
England's  unnatural  sons.  Let  our  sorrow 
for  our  guilt  that  stained  our  land,  our 
gratitude  to  he.iven  which  so  soon  restored 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  English 
monarchy — let  our  contrition  and  gratitude, 
we  say,  be  shown  by  setting  the  example  of 
dutiful  submission  to  Government  in  our 
conduct,  and  by  inculcating  upon  our 
children  and  dependents  a  loyal  attachment 
to  a  Queen  who,  in  many  public  acts,  has 
testified  her  affection  for  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  this  country — a  Queen  of  whom,  or 
of  the  Princes  who  have  issued  from  her 
loins,  and  trained  by  her  example,  it  were 
injurious  to  harbour  a  suspicion  that  they 
wUl  ever  be  incHned  to  use  their  power  to 
any  other  end  than  for  the  support  of  pubhc 


that  name.  King  of  England,  was  the  son 

of  Charles  I.,  and  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
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May  1630.  Oa  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  1642,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to 
a  command  in  the  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Nazeby  the  Prince  retired  successively 
to  Sicily,  Jersey,  Paris,  and  the  Hague, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  and  where 
he  was  living  a  refugee  when  the  inhuman 
sentence  on  his  father  was  carried  into 
execution,  upon  which  he  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  King  ;  and  finding  that 
the  Scots  had  proclaimed  him  at  Edinburgh, 
he  left  the  Hague  for  Scotland,  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone  on  1st  January  1651. 
Cromwell,  on  he.aring  that  Charles  bad 
ascended  the  throne,  marched  toward 
Scotland  to  give  him  battle  ;  and  Charles 
took  the  spirited  course  of  passing  by  forced 
marches  into  England.  Cromwell,  however, 
discovering  the  mancEuvre,  retrogaded  in 
pursuit,  and  the  royal  army  was  overtaken 
at  Worcester  and  utterly  routed.  After 
difficulties  and  escapes  which  have  rather 
the  air  of  romance  than  of  stsm  matter  of 
fact,  Charles  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
resided  for  some  years,  keeping  up  the 
appearance  of  a  court,  but  frequently 
reduced  to  great  distress.  Charles  made 
his  principal  residence  at  Bruges  and  at 
Brussels,  and  at  Brussels  he  received  the 
news  of  Cromwell's  death  in  September  1658. 
The  death  of  Cromwell,  the  general  discon- 


bigotry  which  had  thrown  gloom  over  the 
whole  land,  and  the  dexterous  policy  of 
General  Monk,  restored  Charles  to  his  crown 
and  kingdom  on  the  1st  May  1660.  We  can 
only  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
events  during  this  reign.  It  commenced 
with  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  regicides  were  hung ;  Dunkirk  was 
sold  to  the  French ;  war  declared  against 
the  Dutch,  and  in  1665  against  France  ; 
but  both  were  terminated  for  a  time  by  the 
peace  of  Breda,  concluded  on  the  10th  of 
July  1067.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
dismissal  of  Clarendon.  In  January  1668 
the  treaty  of  triple  alUauce  was  concluded 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
with  a  view  of  opposing  the  schemes  ol 
France,  an  act  which  w.aa  highly  meri^ 
torious,  An  alliance  having  been  formed 
with  Franca  in  March  1672,  war  was  again 
declared  against  Holland,  but  the  violent 
opposition  expressed  against  this  compelled 
the  King  to  conclude  a  peace  in  February 
1674.  The  most  memorable  affair  of  the 
following  years  was  the  announcement  in 
1678  of  the  Popish  plot.  In  1679  an 
alarming  insurrection  of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters was  suppressed  by  their  defeat  at 
BothweUbridge  on  22d  June  that  year. 
From  the  year  1681  Charles  governed  with- 
out Parliaments,  and  not  in  the  most  con- 
stitutional manner.  During  his  reign  the 
capital  was  visited  by  heavy  calamities —the 
pla"ue  in  1665,  and  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  the  following  year.  As  to  the  character 
of  Charles  II.  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
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was  inclined  to  uregular  hivbits.  but  at  the 
s.ame  time  he  continued  to  preserve  a  degree 
of  popularity  with  the  tnultitude  from  the 
grace  and  easiness  of  his  manners.  Not- 
withstanding the  unfavourable  character  of 
his  reign  many  of  his  legislative  enactments 
were  of  great  importance.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  passed  in  1679.  By  a 
statute  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles 
the  old  military  tenures  were  abolished,  and 
one  tenure  of  free  and  common  socage  was 
established  for  all  the  freehold  lands  of  the 
laity.  The  right  of  wardship  of  infant 
heirs  to  lands  held  by  military  tenure  was 
also  abolished.  Charles  II.  was  married  on 
21st  May  1662  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
John  IV.,  King  of  Portug.al,  who  long 
survived  him,  but  he  had  no  children  by  his 
Queen.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with 
apoplexy  on  the  2d  February,  and  expired 
on  the  6th  in  1085.  In  the  year  1651 
Charles  passed  through  the  burgh  of  Pitten- 
weem  on  a  visit  to  the  laird  of  Anstruther, 
and  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Pittenweem  shows 
the  kind  reception  given  to  His  Majesty  by 
"  Magistrates  and  Council  on  that  occa- 
_,__:_"  14th  February  1651.— The  Bailies 
and  Counsell  being  convenit  and  having 
receavit  information  that  His  Majesty  is  to 
be  in  progress  with  his  court  along  this 
ast  to-morrow  and  to  stay  at  Aastruther 
x^ouse  that  night,  have  thought  it  expedient, 
according  to  their  bounden  deutie,  with  all 
reverence  and  due  respect  and  with  all  the 
solemnitie  they  can  to  wait  upon  His 
Majesty  as  he  comes  through  this  His 
Majesty's  Burgh,  and  inveit  his  Majesty  to 
eatt  and  drink  as  he  passes,  and  for  that 
effect  have  ordaimt  that  ye  mornes  after- 
noone  the  Tonnes  Cullers  be  put  up  on  the 
bartizan  of  y«  steeple,  and  that  at  thrie 
o'clock  the  bell  begin  to  ring  and  ring  on 
still  until  His  Majesty  come  hither  and  be 
past  to  Anstruth 


and  siclike  ;  that  the 
,  to  be  with  the  Bailies 
who  are  to  be  in  their  best 
apparell,  and  with  ane  guard  of  twentie-four 
of  the  ablest  men  with  partisans,  and  other 
twenty-tour  with  musquettes,  all  in  their 
best  apparell.  W^m.  Sutherland,  com- 
manding as  captain  of  ye  guard,  and  to 
wait  upon  His  Majesty  and  receive  His 
Majesty  at  the  West  Port,  bringing  Hia 
Majesty  and  his  court  through  j'c  town 
until  he  comes  to  Robt.  Smythe's  yeatt 
whan  ane  table  is  to  be  coverit  with  ane  of 
my  Lord's  best  carpetts  ;  and  that  George 
Hedderwick  have  in  reddiness  of  fine  flour 
some  great  bunues  and  other  wheat  bread 
of  the  best  order  baiken  with  sugar,  cannell, 
and  other  spyces  fitting,  and  that  James 
Richardson  and  Walter  Au-th  have  care  to 
have  reddie  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  good 
strong  aill,  with  canarie,  sack,  Rainsohe 
wyne  tent,  whytt  and  cl.aret  wynes,  that 
sae  His  Majesty  and  his  court  may  eatt 
and  drink  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  tyme 
whyle  His  Majesty  is  here  the  guard  doe 
diligently  attend  about  his  court,   and  so 
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soon  as  His  Majesty  is  to  goe  away,  that  a 
sign  be  made  to  Auilro  Tod,  who  is  appyntit 
to  attend  the  cullers  on  the  steeple  heati,  so 
that  he  may  give  signs  to  those  who  attend 
the  cannons  of  His  Majesty's  departure, 
and  then  the  haill  threttie  sex  cannons  to 
be  all  schott  at  once.  It  is  thocht  best 
fitting  that  the  minister,  and  thereafter 
James  Richardson,  the  oldest  Bailie,  when 
His  Majesty  comes  to  the  table  schew  the 
great  joy  and  sense  this  burgh  hes  of  his 
Majesty's  condescension  to  visite  the  same, 
with  other  expressions  of  loyaltie  which  was 
actit. " 

STUART,  James,  the  Second  King  of 
that  name  of  England,  and  the  second  son  of 
Charles  I.  and  of  Henrietta  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1633,  and  immediately  declared 
Duke  of  York.  After  the  capture  of 
Oxford  by  the  Parliamentary  army  he 
escaped,  and  was  conducted  to  his  sister  the 
Princess  of  Orange.  At  that  time  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  after  joined 
his  mother  at  Paris,  and  when  he  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year  served  in  the 
French  army,  under  Turenne,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  Spanish  army  in  Flan- 
ders, under  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  At  the  Restoration  he 
returned  to  England,  and  married  secretly 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  who 
afterwards  became  Queens  of  England, 
Mary  and  Anne.  In  the  Dutch  war  he 
signalised  himself  as  commander  of  the 
EngUsh  fleet,  and  showed  great  skill  and 
bravery.  On  the  death  of  Charles  11.  in 
1BS5,  the  Duke  succeeded,  under  the  title  of 
James  II. ;  and,  from,,  the  time  of  his 
ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  have  acted 
with  a  steady  determination  to  render  him- 
self absolute,  and  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  After  disgusting  the 
great  majority  of  his  subjects  by  attending 
mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  he 
proceeded  to  levy  the  customs  and  excise 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  He 
even  sent  an  agent  to  Rome  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  solemn  re-admission  of  England  into 
the  bosom  of  that  church,  and  received 
advice  on  the  score  of  moderation  from  the 
Pope  himself.  By  virtue  of  his  assumed 
dispensing  power,  he  rendered  tests  of  no 
avail,  and  fiUed  his  army  and  council  with 
Roman  Catholics  ;  whde,  by  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  Uberty  of  conscience,  he  also  sought 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  dissenters,  who 
were,  however,  too  well  aware  of  his  ultimate 
object  to  be  deluded  by  this  show  of  liber- 
ality. Thus  he  proceeded  by  every  direct 
and  indirect  attack  to  overthrow  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ;  but  these  innovations,  in 
regard  both  to  the  religion  and  government, 
gradually  invited  oppr.sing  interests,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  con- 
curred in  an  application  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  secretly  preparing 
a  iieet  and  army  for  the  invasion  of  tlie 
country.  James,  who  was  long  kept  in 
ignorajice  of  these  transactions,  when  in- 


formed of  them  by  his  minister  at  the 
Hague,  was  struck  with  terror  equal  to  hia 
former  infatuation,  and  immediately  repeal- 
ing all  hia  obnoxious  acts,  he  practised  every 
method  to  gain  popularity.  All  conBdenco 
was,  however,  destroyed  between  the  King 
and  the  people.  William  arrived  with  his 
fleet  in  Torbay  on  the  4th  November  1GS8, 
and  being  speedily  joined  Ijy  several  men  of 
station,  his  ranks  swelled,  while  the  army  of 
James  began  to  desert  by  entire  regiments. 
Incapable  of  any  vigorous  resolution,  and 
finding  his  overtures  of  accommodation  dis- 
regarded, James  resolved  to  quit  the  country. 
He  repaired  to  St  (Jermains,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality 
by  Louis  XIV.  In  the  meantime  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  was  declared  to  be 
abdicated,  and  William  and  his  consort 
Mary  (the  daughter  of  .James),  were  unani- 
mously called  to  fill  it  conjointly.  Assisted 
by  Louis  of  France,  James  was  enabled,  in 
March  1G89,  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  re- 
covery of  Ireland.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
fought  in  June  1690,  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  France.  All  succeeding  projects 
proved  equally  abortive,  and  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  ascetic  devotion, 
dying  at  St  Germains  on  the  16th  September 
1701,  aged  sixty-eight. 

STUART,  Mart,  daughter  of  James  the 
II.,  married  WiUiam,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who,  although  a  Dutchman,  has  a  claim  to 
enrolment  among  the  Royal  Stuarts,  because 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
and  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  King  James, 
as  above  mentioned,  of  which  kingdom  he 
afterwards  became  sovereign  himself  in  right 
of  hLs  wife.  WilUam  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1650,  and  was  the  son  of  Wilham 

II.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of 
Henrietta  Mary  Stuart,  King  Charles' 
daughter.  In  1672  he  was  elected  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  under  the  name  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  Eepubhc,  then  at  war  with  Louis  XI V. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  though  often  con- 
quered in  this  contest,  always  showed  bold 
face  to  the  enemy,  manifested  great  courage 
prudence,  and  skill,  and  concluded  with 
France  an  honourable  peace  in  1678.  Prince 
William  married,  as  already  stated,  Mary, 
king  James'  daughter.  James,  by  his  ex- 
treme zeal  for  CathoUcism,  every  day  irri- 
tated the  English  more  and  more.  His 
son-in-law  profited  by  this  state  of  matters, 
made  a  powerful  party  in  England,  and,  at 
last,  in  1683,  throwing  of  the  mask,  disem- 
barked on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  He 
soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  numerous 
partizans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Marlliorough.  William 
also  soon  obliged  the  feeble  James  to  with- 
draw to  France,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  King,  under  the  name  of  William 

III.  He  also  preserved  his  title  of  Stadt- 
holder.  His  fleet  beat  that  of  the  French 
at  La  Hogue  in  1692.  WilUam,  soon  after 
hisarrivalinEngland,  passed  overto  Ireland, 
where  he  defeated  King  James  at  the  battla 
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of  the  Boyne.  The  associations  connected 
with  this  battle  remain  till  this  day.  We 
have  most  unhappily  seen,  very  recently, 
proofs  that  in  Ireland  the  differences  of 
religion,  which  occasioned  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  have  led  to  most  disastrous  outbreaks 
at  Belfast  in  1864.  Perhaps  these  sad  events, 
however,  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  long 
established  feuds,  as  should  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  poUtical  demonstrations  than  as 
uncharitable  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
testant and  Romanist  rehgions  of  the  two 
parties  who  have  come  into  hostile  contact. 
In  1691  William  headed  the  confederated 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  took  Namur  in 
1695,  and  in  1697  he  was  acknowledged 
King  of  England  by  the  treaty  of  Kyswick. 
On  the  death  of  Marj;  in  1693,  the  Parlia- 
ment confirmed  to  him  the  royal  title. 
William  died  in  1702,  leaving  Britain  power- 
ful and  peaceable.  He  left  no  children,  and 
Anne,  his  sister-in-law,  was  his  successor. 

STUART,  Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
second  daughter  of  James  II.  by  his  first 
•wife,  Anne  Hyde,  was  born  in  1664,  was 
married  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in 
1683,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the 
death  of  William  III.  in  1702.  Her 
Majesty  died  in  1714,  aged  fifty.  The  con- 
tention of  parties  during  the  reign  of  Anne 
was  extremely  violent,  in  consequence  of 
the  hopes  entertained  by  the  Jacobites  that 
she  would  be  induced  by  natural  feelings  to 
favour  the  succession  of  her  brother.  Her 
reign  was  also  much  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  number  of  eminent  writers 
■who  flourished  under  her,  several  of  whom 
rose  to  high  stations,  has  rendered  it  a  sort  of 
Augustiau  age  of  English  literature,  to  which 
her  own  disposition  and  acquirements  may 
have  had  some  share  in  contributing. 

STUART,  Charles  Edward  Louis 
Phillippe  Cassimer,  was  the  grandson  of 
James  II.,  the  exiled  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  sou  of  the  titular  chevalier  St 
George,  by  his  wife,  the  Princess  Clemen- 
tina Sobieski,  grand-daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated King  John  Sobieski  of  Poland. 
Charles  Edward  was  born  on  the  1st  De- 
cember 1720.  He  was  skilled  in  manly 
exercises  ;  but  his  intellectual  training 
was  not  equally  attended  to,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  uninformed  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  which  he  aspired  to 
govern.  Various  projects  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuart  dynasty  had  been  enter- 
tained by  the  French  Government,  and 
afterwards  laid  aside.  At  length  in  the 
sjiring  of  1745  Charles  Edward  determined 
to  undertake  an  e.xpedition  to  Scotland  on 
his_  own  resources,  with  such  pecuniary 
assistance  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  from 
private  individuals.  Charles  landed  on  the 
25th  July  at  Moidart,  Inverness-shire,  with 
a  train  of  only  seven  persons.  The  general 
rendezvous  of  his  adherents  was  appointed 
to  be  at  Glentinnan,  a  desolate  sequestered 
vale  about  fifteen  mUes  from  Fort  William, 
and  there  on  the  19th  of  Augu-st  1745 
the  Jacobite  standard  was  first  unfurled 
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by  the  old  Marquis  of  TuUibardine. 
The  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  M'Phersons, 
M'Gregors,  and  other  Jacobite  clans 
flocked  to  the  camp  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  Charles  in  a  short  time  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
men,  ill  armed  many  of  them,  and  slenderly 
provided  with  warlike  equipments,  but  aU 
of  them  brave,  active,  hardy,  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  their  own  weapons.  Sir  John 
Cope  having  left  the  low  country  and 
marched  to  Inverness,  Charles  promptly 
took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  at  once 
began  his  march  to  the  south.  On  the  17th 
of  September  he  was  in  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  next  day  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Holyrood  Palace.  Cope,  meanwhile,  had 
transported  his  troops  by  sea  from  Aberdeen 
to  D  unbar,  and  was  on  his  march  towards  the 
city.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments, the  Highlanders  marched  out  to 
meet  him  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
found  his  forces  encamped  near  the  village 
of  Prestonpans,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
Edinburgh.  Next  day  a  battle  took  place, 
which  terminated  in  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  army.  This  victory  made 
Charles  master  of  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirhng,  and  a  few  insignificant 
Highland  forts.  He  was  eager  to  march 
immediately  into  England,  but  his  proposal 
was  over-ruled  by  his  council,  and  he  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  Palace  of  his  ancestors 
discharging  the  functions  of  royalty,  issuing 
proclamations,  exacting  loans  and  contribu- 
tions, holding  levees,  giving  balls,  and 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  render  his 
entertainments  attractive,  and  to  secure  the 
pubUc  favour.  His  prepossessing  personal 
appearance,  well-formed  and  regular  fea- 
tures, dignified  mien,  and  easy,  graceful 
manners,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  his  cause.  On  the  31st  of 
October  the  Prince  quitted  Edinburgh,  and 
began  his  romantic  march  towards  London 
at  the  head  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men.  He  entered  England  by  the  western 
border  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  took 
the  town  of  Carlisle  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
He  then  resumed  his  march  through  the 
northern  counties  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  but  also  without  obtaining  much 
countenance  from  the  people.  On  the  4th 
of  December  the  Prince's  army  reached 
Derby,  only  127  miles  from  London,  but 
their  condition  had  become  exceedingly 
perilous,  opposed  as  they  were  by  three 
armies,  each  more  numerous  than  their 
own,  with  no  prospect  of  succour  from 
France,  and  no  symptoms  of  any  important 
rising  in  their  favour  among  the  people  of 
England.  The  chiefs  were  unanimously 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  retreat,  and 
in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  Charles,  they 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement  on  the 
6th  of  December.  They  crossed  the  Scot- 
tish border  on  the  20ch,  and  marching 
through  the  south-western  counties  they 
entered  Glasgow  on  Christmas  Day.    After 
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levying  contributions  on  that  staunch  Whig 
and    Presbyterian    city,    the    Highlanders 

Jroceeded  to  StirUng.  On  the  17th  of 
anuary  1746  they  out-maucBuvred  and 
defeated  on  Falkirk  Moor  the  royal  army 
under  the  incompetent  General  Halley,  and 
captured  his  cannon,  military  stores  and 
baggage ;  but  this  was  the  last  of  theii' 
triumphs.  The  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  tne  head  of  a  gi'eatly 
superior  force  compelled  them  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  on  the  1st 
February,  and  to  retreat  towards  their 
Highland  fastnesses.  They  spent  two 
mouths  at  Inverness,  suffering  great  priva- 
tions from  the  scarcity  both  of  money  and 
provisions.  At  length  on  the  16th  of  April 
they  gave  battle  on  Drummossie  Moor, 
near  Culloden,  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
under  every  disadvantage  as  regards  inferi- 
ority in  their  numbers,  equipments,  arrange- 
ment, and  condition  of  their  forces ;  and 
even  the  locaUty  of  the  fight,  and  after  a 
brief  but  fierce  struggle  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter.  The  conquerors  behaved 
with  shocking  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  and 
the  wounded,  as  weU  as  to  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country, 
leaving  neither  house,  cottage,  man  nor 
beast  within  the  compass  of  fifty  miles. 
The  interesting  and  romantic  adventures  of 
Charles  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  form 
one  of  the  strangest  chapters  in  history. 
For  upwards  of  four  months  he  wandered 
from  place  to  place  in  constant  peril  of  his 
life,  subjected  to  almost  incredible  hardships 
and  privations.  Sometimes  he  found  refuge 
alone  in  caves  and  huts,  sometunes  he  lay 
in  forests  or  on  mountain  tops  with  one  or 
two  attendants.  Frequently  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air 
exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather, 
suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  often 
barefooted  and  with  clothes  worn  to  tatters. 
In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  had 
occasion  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
great  number  of  individuals,  many  of  whom 
were  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  yet 
not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  betray 
him  even  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  of 
£30,000.  At  length  a  privateer  of  St 
Maloe's,  hired  by  his  adherents,  arrived  in 
Loch  Naunuagh,  and  Charles  embarked  on 
board  that  vessel  for  France,  accompanied  by 
Lochiel  and  a  few  other  friends,  and  on  the 
29th  September  1746  landed  at  Erittany. 
After  his  compulsory  removal  from  France 
in  1748,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
England,  Prince  Charles  Edward  went  first 
to  Venice  and  then  to  Flanders.  He  con- 
tinued for  years  to  be  the  object  of  the  hopes 
of  the  Jacobites  and  the  centre  of  their 
intrigues,  and  in  1750  ventured  to  pay  a 
visit  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing a  scheme  which  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable.  In  1766  he  laid  aside  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  assumed  that 
of  Count  D  Albany.     He  died  at  Kome  on 


Cathedral  Church  of  Friscati.  His  brother 
Henry,  a  Cardinal  and  titular  Duke  of 
York,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  line  of 
Stuart,  survived  till  1807.  He  was  a  Prince 
of  a  mild  and  amiable  character,  and  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  supported  by 
an  annuity  of  £4000  assigned  him  by  the 
British  Government. 

SWAN,  WiLLLUi,  Kirkcaldy,  died  sud- 
denly on  the  27th  March  1859  in  the  full 
vitrour  of  manhood.  An  active  partner  of 
a  "leading  firm,  that  of  Swan  Brothers— a 
firm  that  would  be  accepted,  even  in  the 
greatest  marts  of  commerce,  as  the  type  of 


was  necessarily  widely  known,  and  it  is  only 
repeating  the  general  sentiment  to  say  that 
he  was  as  widely  respected.  He  took  at  all 
times  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
numerous  hands  in  the  employment  of  the 
th'm,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  them  there 
was  an  unrestrained  kindness  seldom  to  be 
witnessed  in  similar  relations.  The  humblest 
amongst  them  felt  no  diffidence  in  making 
their  little  difficulties  known  to  him ;  and 
those  in  charge,  who  were  brought  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  him,  found 
the  master  and  friend  gracefully  blended. 
Mr  Swan  gave  special  attention  to  the 
shipping  department  of  the  business,  and 
was  warmly  loved  and  respected  by  the 
captains  and  crews  of  the  several  vessels 
owned  by  tne  firm,  his  personal  attention 
to  their  wants  and  comforts  being  unceasing. 
For  every  case  of  charity,  public  or 
private,  Mr  Swan,  like  his  brothers, 
had  the  free  hand  and  open  heart ;  indeed 
with  him  the  assisting  of  the  unfortunate 
was  a  daily  habit,  and  with  all  this  giving 
there  was  a  characteristic  absence  of  the 
least  appearance  of  ostentation. 

SYME,  James,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1799.  His  education 
was  received  at  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  early  manifested  a  taste  fur 
scientific  pursuits.  He  studied  anatomy 
under  Listen.  Having  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  a  surgeon  in  London,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  became  eminent  as  an 
anatomist  and  lecturer.  He  published  in 
1831  his  "Treatise  on  the  Excision  of 
Diseased  Joints,"  and  in  1833  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  subsequently 
Surgeon  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary.  He  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Surgery  at  University 
College,  London  ;  but  after  being  a  short 
time  there,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
resumed  bis  Professorship.  He  is  con- 
sidered by  the  profession  as  one  of  the  most 
expert  of  living  operators.  The  man  who 
is  much  occupied  in  the  practice  of  surgery, 
and  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  having 
been  early  nominated  as  surgeon  to  a  large 
hospital,  incurs  an  obHgation  that  he  should 
from  time  to  time  faithfully  communicate 
to  the  profession  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  Professor  Syme  has  faithfully  fid- 
filled  this  obligation.  He  has  told  us  that 
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"  for  a  long  period  of  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  surgery  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  great  hospital  as  a  field  of  instruc- 
tion." He  has  also,  we  know,  been  engaged 
daily  in  giving  oral  lectures  to  a  large  class 
of  young  students  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  has 
published  practical  works  which  students  of 
surgery  of  all  ages  can  read  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  He  has  worked  zealously  and 
profitably.  His  large  work  in  1841,  entitled, 
"  Principles  of  Surgery,"  has  been  in  the 
libraries  and  consulted  by  the  profession  for 
many  years.  Among  various  works  and 
memoirs  the  following  have  gained  him 
great  reputation,  viz  :— his  "  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  ; "  "  Contributions 
to  Pathology  ; "  '*  The  Practice  of  Surgery,' 
&c.  ;  and  in  his  recent  work,  "  Observa- 
tions in  CUnical  Surgery,"  18C1,  he  has 
given  graphic  accounts  of  many  important 
surgical  operations,  some  of  which  not  only 
do  credit  to  Professor  Syme  himself,  and  to 
the  county  of  his  birth,  but  to  Scotland  and 
to  the  age  we  live  in.  Allusion  is  specially 
made  to  his  operations  in  desperate  cases  of 
large  axillary  and  carotid  aneurisms,  in 
which,  no  other  resource  appearing  avail- 
able, be  had  boldly  recourse  to  the  nearly 
hopeless  operation  of  cutting.  He  ventured 
to  make  incisions  into  the  large  aneurismal 
sacs,  and  dexterously  succeeded  in  securing 
both  ends  of  the  large  _  arterial  trunks, 
rescuiflg  the  patient  from  impending  death, 
and  finally  curing  the  disease. 


TAYLOR,  Rev.  Anstrdthee,  minister 
of  Carnbee,  expired,  after  a  severe  and 
lingering  illness,  at  the  manse  there  on  the 
28th  October  1863.  Mr  Taj'lor  was  born 
in  1793  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Taylor,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  parish  minister  of  Carnbee 
in  1816,  by  the  patron.  Sir  Robert  An- 
struther.  Baronet  of  Balcaskie.  While  at 
College  Mr  Taylor  distinguished  himself  as 
an  ardent  and  laborious  student,  and  such  he 
continued  through  life.  Not  only  were  his 
attainments  solid  and  extensive  on  those 
branches  of  learning  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  own  profession,  but  on  all 
subjects  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
vigorous  and  inquiring  mind,  his  knowledge 
was  thorough  and  complete.  His  studious 
and  retired  habits,  however,  prevented  to  a 
greatextent  his  talents  and  acoomiilishments 
from  being  generally  known  ;  but  those  who 
knew  him  best,  and  were  competent  to 
estimate  the  real  value,  speak  of  them  with 
unquaUfied  praise.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution 
of  the  church,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  forms  and  procedure  of  her  courts  he 
was  justly  esteemed  an  authority  ;  but  that 
which  secured  for  Mr  Taylor's  name  its 
wide  celebrity  was  its  connection  with  that 
of  Dr  Ferrle,  of  Kilconquhar,  in  those 
memorable  proceedings  several  years  since 
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before  the  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews.  How- 
ever diversified  opinions  might  be  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  those  celebrated  dis- 
!ons,  few  doubted — even  amongst  those 
were  opposed  to  him — such  was  the 
skiU  and  abihty  which  Mr  Taylor  evinced 
a  debater — that  if  fortune  had  placed  him 


the  highest  honours  and  dignities  of  that 
profession. 

TAYLOR,  Robert  Sutherland,  Esq., 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  Fife,  was  born  in 
December  1805  at  Damoch,  Sutherland- 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Tain,  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
studied  law  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  anil 
then  held  almost  all  the  public  county  offices 
in  Sutherlandshire,  in  succession  to  his 
father,  from  1829  to  1842,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Sheriff-Substitute  of  Rosshire,  and 
administered  that  office  with  acceptance  for 
fifteen  years.  When  he  left  Tain  he  was, 
on  account  of  the  universal  feehng  of 
respect  and  esteem  entertained  for  him, 
presented  with  a  valuable  gift  of  plate  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  district.  In  October 
1857,  Mr  Taylor  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Fife,  and  during  the 
nine  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  he  has 
given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  pubUc, 
and  in  private  life  has  enjoyed  the  warm 
regard  of  the  community. 

TAYLOR,  George,  parochial  school- 
master of  Liberton,  is  a  native  of  Largo,  Fife- 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Parish  School 
there,  and  at  St  Andrews  University.  After 
being  engaged  in  teaching  several  subscrip- 
tion schools  he  became  successively  parochial 
schoolmaster  of  Anstruther- Wester,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1836 ;  of  Ceres  in 

1844,  and  of  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh,  in 

1845,  which  last  position  he  still  holds.  In 
1837  Mr  Taylor  published  "Pontia,  a 
Tale,  and  other  Poems,"  a  volume  which 
was  favourably  noticed,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces  in  which  found  a  place  in  the 
"Book  of  Scottish  Song,"  "  Chambera' 
Journal,"  and  other  collections.  Besides 
contributing  verses  and  tales  to  various 
periodicals,  and  several  articles  to  M'Phail's  - 
Magazine,  Mr  Taylor  edited  "  The  Scottish 
Educational  Journal,"  the  organ  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  from 
October  1853  to  November  1855,  when  it 
was  discontinued.  In  1862  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Bible  :  its  Printers 
and  Readers,"  advocating  the  advantage  of 
printing  the  Bible  in  paragraphs ;  and  in 
1865  "The  Analytical  Bible  Class  Book," 
which  has  been  well  received.  Jlr  Taylor 
is  an  artist  of  some  ability,  and  his  paintings 
have  ai^peared  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  The  authorities  of 
the  parish  of  Liberton  have  not  been  slow  to 
acknowledge  and  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  general  abilities  of  Mr  Taylor — 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
special  mention  in  Parliament  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Ida  unaginary  predecessor  iu 
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the  office  of  schoolmaster  of  Liberton — the 
Loril-Advoeate  Jloncrieff  in  one  of  his 
educational  reform  speeches  illiistratinf;  the 
plurality  of  offices  by  which  efficient  schunl- 
inasters  were  rewarded  in  order  to  enlar<,'e 
their  income,  though  at  the  same  time  his 
Lordship  maintained  to  impair  their  effici- 
ency by  referring  to  "one  Keuben  Butler," 
who  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  as 
holding  a  multitude  of  offices,  which  his 
Lordship  detailed  with  great  effect.  In  his 
prose  writings  Mr  Taylor  has  not  failed  to 
distinguish  himself  ;  his  thoughts  are  clear 
and  lucid,  and  his  diction  chaste  and  vigo- 
rous. As  a  poet  his  leading quaUty  is  good 
sense,  coupled  with  sentimental"  fancy. 
This  sparkles  out  best  in  his  minor  eftiisions, 
of  which  take  the  following  example  : — 
THE  PEASANT'S  SONG. 

I  ti-iidge  to  my  labour,  as  light  as  a  feather, 
"VHien  mine  are  asteer  but  the  laVrock  and  me ; 

The  sound  o'  its  sang  and  my  wliistle  forgather — 
We  baith  are  as  canty  aa  canty  can  be. 

I  live  aye  at  peace,  aye,  wi'  friend  and  wi'  neigh- 

And  so,  vd'  my  conscience,  as  near  as  I  can, 

I  think  o'  my  hame,  and  it  lightens  my  labour  ; 

The  day  ends  aa  cheery  aa  when  it  began. 

My  wife  and  my  wee  things  yield  goiipena  of 


Tliough   pior,  we  hi 
Without  the' dull  c 


3  possession  aye  brings. 


And  .ire  not,  ye  great  ones,  the  joys  that 

To  glad  me  like  those  thf  ' 
Do  you  tell  of  the  hopes  of 

Oh  !  boast  not ;  the  peasant  is 


i  given  to  you  ? 
elling  in  Heaven  ? 
d  by  them 


Nest  to  his  minor  pieces,  the  poems  that 
interest  Mr  Taylor's  readers  are  those  which 


Kiss,"   "The   Parting,"    "Forget    Thee, 
and ' '  May  you  die  among  your  Kindred  "  :  - 

'Twas  sunset,  and  our  parting  hour  ; 

Our  hearts  were  only  filled  with  woe. 

While  all  around  was  fliir. 
The  lovely  June  was  on  the  e.arth 

In  all  her  leaiy  pride  ; 
But  vain  she  wooed  us  then  to  smile 


We  grasped  the  hand — we  look'd  atlieu — 

But  tried  in  vain  to  part, 
The  feeble  will  could  not  o'ercome 

The  clinging  of  the  heai-t : 
Tet  part  we  must,  no  more  to  meet. 

As  we  before  had  done, 
The  sunshine  of  our  happier  days 

With  that  day's  Ught  was  gone. 

In  his  habits  Sir  Taylor  is  perfectly 
domestic,  and  possesses  those  good  disposi- 
tions which  gain  him  the  affection  and 
favour  of  all  who  make  his  acquaintance. 
His  moral  character  is  pure  and  unimpeach- 
able. To  the  strictest  integrity  he  adds  the 
most  refiaed  and  gentle  maimers  ;  hence 


at  that  lie  has   been  taken  notice  of   and 

^.stiuguif^hed  by  men  of  rank,  talent,  and 

terature  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  among 

horn,   although  he  has   been  located  for 

twenty  years,   he  still  continues  to   enjoy 

unabated   kindness    and    friendship.      Wo 

subjoin  the  following  other  specimen  of  Mr 

Taylor's  verses  : — 


Wandering  dame  ? 
O  come  .again  to  us, 

Jeanie,  come  hame  ! 
Hearts  that  are  warm  and  true, 

Longing  to  welcome  you. 
Cherished  and  deiir. 

O'er  the  Highland  hills. 

Many  lang  mile, 
Our  he"ai-ts  hae  gane  .after  ye. 

Grieving  the  while  ; 
Through  wearisome  days  and  nights, 

Cl-5-ing  the  same, 
0  come  ag;un  to  us. 


Have  you  found  other  hearts, 

Dearer  than  ours  ? 
F.alls  their  love  around  you 


E'erwhile  we  thought  oiu-  ] 

Strong,  strong,  I  trow  ; 
Yet,  nor  half  its  strength 
aned  we  ti" 

;ugh'     •   " 

Come  to  oxu-  he.ai-t  and  heai-th ; 
Jeanie,  come  hame ! 

TENNANT,WiLLiA5i,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  St  Mary's  College, 
8t  Andrews. — This  most  accomplished  lin- 
guist and  excellent  poet  was  born  in  1784  in 
Anstruther,  a  royal  burgh  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Fife,  once  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  great  commercial  importance  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  and  still  a  place  of 
some  note.  He  was  the  fellow-townsman 
and  contemporary  of  Dr  Chalmers.  His 
father,  who  was  a  small  merchant  in  An- 
struther, appears  to  have  been  a  man 'not  in 
affluent  circumstances,  while  in  early 
infancy  the  future  poet  and  professor,  with- 
out any  original  malformation,  lost  the  use 
of  both  his  feet,  and  was  obliged  for  life  to 
move  upon  crutches.  Thus  from  the  begin- 
ning he  had  much  to  battle  with  in  his 
efforts  towards  excellence  and  distinction. 
IBut  within  that  puny  frame  was  lodged  a 
spirit  that  could  wrestle  down  such  ob.stacle3 
and  grow  stronger  from  the  conflict.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  custom  in  Scotland 
that  whosoever  was  thought  not  fit  to  be 
any  thing  else,  was  judged  good  enough  to 
be  a  teacher,  and  destined  accordingly  ;  and 
thus  it  too  often  happened  that  our  parochial 
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seminarie*  were  Bethesda  pools,  surrounded 
by  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  paralytic,  waiting 
for  the  friendly  hand  of  patronage  to  lift 
them  into  office  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 
It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the 
poor  lame  boy  was  educated  with  a  view  of 
permanently  occupying  a  schoolmaster's 
chair,  instead  of  pushing  his  fortune  by  a 
a  life  of  travel  and  adventure.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  betimes  to  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  after  he  had  learned 
all  that  they  could  teach  him,  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  1799  to  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  with  the  view  of  finishing 
his  education.  One  so  fitted,  as  it  soon 
appeared  he  was,  to  be  a  linguist  by 
nature,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  under  the  prelections  of  such 
instructors  as  Dr  Hunter  and  Dr  Hill. 
After  having  spent  two  years  at  the  United 
College,  St  Andrews,  in  the  study  of  the 
classics,  the  state  of  pecuniary  affairs  at 
home  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
usual  curriculum,  and  he  was  hastily  re- 
called to  Anstruther.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  by  the  study  of  two  languages,  he 
had  acquired  the  key  that  could  unlock 
them  all,  be  his  circumstances  what  they 
might ;  and  of  this  facility  he  soon  showed 
himself  a  ready  occupant.  Independently  of 
the  higher  Latin  and  Greek 
seldom  mastered  at  our  Uni' 
with  which  he  became  as  conversant  as 
with  the  authors  of  his  own  tongue,  he 
ventured  upon  the  study  of  Hebrew,  with 
no  other  teachers  than  a  dictionary  and 
grammar,  and  made  such  proficiency  that 
in  half  a  year  and  three  days  he  read 
through  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
While  thus  employed  in  the  study  of 
languages  at  Anstruther,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  future  renown  and  success, 
the  claims  of  business  called  him  away  to 
Glasgow  in  1S03-4,  where  he  was  employed 
as  clerk  to  his  brother,  a  corn-factor  in  that 
city,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  business  to 
his  native  town  a  year  after,  he  continued 
in  the  same  capacity  in  Anstruther.  While 
thus  e.xalted  upon  the  high  tripod  of  a 
counting-house,  or  haggling  with  discon- 
tented farmers  upon  the  price  of  "  aits  and 
b.arley'' 

"  pursuit  of  knowledge 
he  was  making,  by  his  unaided  efforts,  and 
in  his  moments  of  leisure,  such  acquirements 
as  the  halls  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  enshrined. 


whether  barbarous  or  refined,  whether 
eastern,  western,  northern,  or  southern. 
One  startling  proof  of  this  desperate 
indomitable  perseverance,  as  well  as  peculi.-ir 
aptitude  in  acquiring  a  tongue  was,  that  in 
a  very  few  weeks  after  studying  the  Gaelic, 
reckoned  the  most  impracticable  of  all  living 
languages,  he  was  able  to  read  the  whole  of 
the  Highland  New  Testament  with  ease  and 
fluency.  While  William  Tennaut  was  thus 
laudably  occupied,  a  more  than  ordinary 


portion  of  the  cares  of  life  interposed  to 
annoy  him.  The  business  of  a  corn-factor, 
in  which  his  brother  was  engaged  in  An- 
struther, was  unsuccessful,  and  became 
involved  in  such  pecuniary  responsibilities, 
that  the  principal  found  it  advisable  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  poor  William, 
his  substitute,  to  answer  in  his  stead.  This 
the  latter  did,  not  only  by  enduring  incar- 
ceration, as  if  he  had  been  the  real  debtor, 
but  a  large  amount  of  obloquy  to  boot, 
from  those  who  weut  in  search  of  the  assets 
of  the  business,  but  could  not  find  them. 
After  the  innocent  scape-goat  had  sustained 
his  unmerited  share  of  reproach  and  im- 
prisonment, he  was  set  free,  upon  which  he 
retired  to  his  father's  humble  dwelling.  He 
was  soon  to  emerge  into  the  world  in  a  new 
char.acter.  To  his  remarkable  powers  of 
application  and  abstraction,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  acquire  so  many  languages, 
he  added  the  higher  qualities  of  taste  and 
imagination,  so  that  the  study  of  poetry  and 
the  occupation  of  verse-making  had  been 
alternated  with  his  graver  pursuits.  He 
now  set  himself  in  earnest  to  attempt 
authorship  as  a  poet,  and  the  result  was 
"Anster  Fair,''  not  only  the  first,  but  the 
best  of  all  the  productions  he  has  given  to 
the  world.  Its  chances  of  fame  were  at 
first  extremely  precarious,  for  it  appeared  in 
1811  in  a  humble  unpretending  form,  and 
fr<im  the  obscure  press  of  an  Anstruther 
pubUsher.  It  was  thus  accessible  to  few 
except  the  peasants  and  shopkeepers  of 
Fife,  who  had  no  fitting  relish  for  such  poeti- 
cal caviare  ;  so  that,  after  languishing  a  year 
unnoticed,  it  might  have  passed  out  of 
remembrance,  but  for  one  of  those  simple 
accidents  that  sometimes  arrest  a  work  of 
merit  in  full  transit  to  oblivion  and  restore 


that  to  read  it  was  to  admire  and  appreciate. 
Anxious  to  know  who  the  author  was  (for 
the  poem  was  published  anonymously),  and 
to  make  his  merits  known  to  the  world,  he 
applied  to  Mr  Cockburn,  the  Anstruther 
publisher,  for  information,  in  the  following 
letter  : — "Sir, — I  have  lately  read,  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  pleasure,  a  small  poeti- 
cal performance,  which,  I  observe,  bears 
your  name  as  publisher  on  the  title  page. 
The  author  of  '  Anster  Fair '  cannot  long 
rem.ain  concealed.  It  contains,  in  my 
opinion,  unequivocal  marks  of  strong 
original  genius,  a  vein  of  humour  of  un- 
common cast,  united  with  a  talent  for 
natural  description  of  the  most  vivid  and 
characteristic  species,  and,  above  all,  a  true 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  forming  altogether 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  singular  com- 
binations of  the  different  powers  of  poetry 
that  1  have  ever  met  with.  Unless  the 
author  has  very  strong  reasons  for  concealing 
his  name,   I   must  own  that  I  should   be 


ster  Fair  "  began  to  be  read  incurcles  where 
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it  could  be  beat  appreciated ;  and  a  criticiam 
in  the  Edinbun/h  Jieview,  from  the  dis- 
criminating pen  of  Jeffrey,  in  1814,  estab- 
lished tlie  character  of  the  jioem  as  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  its  kind  that  had  yet  appeared. 
Its  merits  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  lynx- 
eyed,  accomplished  critic: — "The  great 
charm  of  this  singular  composition  consists, 
no  doubt,  in  the  profusion  of  images  and 
groups  which  it  thrusts  upon  the  fancy,  and 
the  crowd,  and  hurry,  and  animation  with 
which  they  are  all  jostled  and  driven  along ; 
but  this,  though  a  very  rare  merit  in  any 
modern  production,  is  entitled,  perhaps,  to 
less  distinction  than  the  perpetual  sallies 
and  outbreakings  of  a  rich  and  poetical 
imagination,  by  which  the  homely  themes 
on  which  the  author  is  professedly  employed 
are  constantly  ennobled  or  contrasted,  and 
in  which  the  ai-dour  of  a  mind,  evidently 
fitted  for  higher  tasks,  is  somewhat  capri- 
ciously expended.  It  is  this  frequent  kind- 
ling of  the  diviner  spirit,  this  tendency  to 
rise  above  the  trivial  subjects  among  which 
he  has  chosen  to  disport  himself,  and  this 
power  of  connecting  grand  or  beautiful  con- 
ceptions with  the  representation  of  vulgar 
objects  or  ludicrous  occurrences,  that  fTrst 
recommended  this  poem  to  our  notice,  and 
still  seem  to  us  to  entitle  it  to  more  general 
notoriety.  The  author  is  occupied,  no  doubt, 
in  general  with  low  matters,  and  bent  upon 
homely  mirth ;  but  his  genius  soars  up 
every  now  and  then  in  spite  of  him,  and 
'  his  delights '  to  use  a  quaint  expression  of 
Shakespeare — 


Thus  far  the  critic.  The  groundwork  which 
the  poet  selected  for  this  diversified  and 
gorgeous  superstructure  was  as  unpromising 
as  it  well  could  be,  for  it  was  the  dirty  and 
unpicturesque  Loan  of  Anster ;  the  sports 
were  sack  racing,  ass  racing,  and  a  yelling 
competition  of  bagpipes ;  and  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  tale  were  Maggie  Lauder,  a 
nymph  of  less  than  doubtful  reputation  in 
the  songs  and  legends  of  Fife,  and  Bob  the 
Ranter,  a  swaggering,  debauched  bagpiperof 
no  better  character.  AU  this,  however,  was 
amplified  into  a  tale  of  interest,  as  well  as 
purified  and  aggrandized  by  redeeming 
touches ;  so  that,  while  Maggie,  under  his 
hands  became  a  chaste  bride,  and  Rob  the 
pink  of  rural  yeomanry.  Puck,  almost  as 
kingly  as  Oberon  himself,  and  his  tiny  dame, 
scarcely  less  fair  than  Titania,  take  a  part 
in  the  revels.  And  the  exuberant  wit 
that  sparkles,  effervesces,  and  bubbles  o'er 
the  brim — the  mirth  and  fun  that  grow  fast 
and  furious  as  the  dancing,  nimble-footed 
stanzas  proceed — for  all  this,  too,  we  can 
find  a  sufficient  cause,  not  only  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  poet,  but  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  poem  was  pro- 
duced. For  Tennant  himself,  though  a 
cripple,  so  that  he  could  not  move  except 
No.  Lix. 


upon  crutches,  was  requitced  for  the  loss  by  a 
buoyancy  of  spirit  that  bore  him  more 
hghtly  through  the  ills  of  life  than  most 
men.  In  addition  to  this  also,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  been  impoverished, 
imprisoned,  and  villified  ;  and  that  "  Anster 
Fair  "  was  the  natural  rebound  of  a  happy 
cheerful  spirit,  that  sought  and  found  within 
itself  a  bright  and  merry  world  of  its  own, 
in  which  it  could  revel  to  the  full,  undis- 
turbed by  debts,  duns,  writs,  empty  pockets, 
and  sour,  malignant  gossipred.  What  were 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  compared  with 
"  Rob  the  Ranter  "  and  his  bright-haired 
"  Maggie,"  or  with  Puck  and  his  little  Mab 
fresh  from  their  imprisonment  of  mustard- 
pot  and  pepper-box  ?  These  were  circum- 
stances that  made  him  write  in  such  a 
rattling,  mirthful  strain  as  he  never  after- 
wards reached  when  every  aid  of  an  honoured 
and  prosperous  condition  stood  obedient 
beside  his  learned  chair.  As  for  tlie 
mechanical  structure  of  the  poem,  this,  too, 
was  happily  suited  to  the  subject,  behig  as 
completely  out  of  the  beaten  track  as  the 
tale  itself.  The  following  is  his  own  account 
of  it  in  his  original  preface ; — *'  The  poem  is 
written  in  stanzas  of  octave  rhyme,  or  the 
ottava  rima  of  the  Italians,  a  measure  said 
to  be  invented  by  Boccaccio,  and,  after  him, 
employed  byTasso  and  Ariosto.  From  these 
writers  it  was  transferred  into  English 
poetry  by  Fairfax,  in  his  ti-anslation  of 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  but,  since  his  days, 
has  been  by  our  poets  perhajis  too  Httle  cul- 
tivated. The  stanza  of  Fairfax  is  here  shut 
with  the  'Alexandrine  '  of  Spenser,  that  its 
close  may  be  more  full  and  sounding."  It 
was  not  the  least  of  Tennant 's  poetical 
achievements  that  he  restored  this  long 
neglected  stanza  into  full  use  in  English 
poetry.  It  was  adopted  by  Lord  Byron  in 
his  '  Beppo '  and  *  Don  Juan,'  and  hag 
since  been  foBowed  by  a  whole  host  of 
imitators,  both  in  the  serious  and  comic 
strain.  As  it  was  not  by  poetry,  however, 
that  William  Tennant  meant  to  Uve,  he 
set  himself  in  earnest  to  the  humble  and 
laborious,  but  less  precarious,  occupation  of 
a  schoolmaster,  for  which  he  had  been 
originally  designed.  In  1S15  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  appointed  teacher  of  a 
school  in  the  parish  of  Denino,  a  district 
situated  between  Austruther  and  St  And- 
rews, and  about  five  miles  from  the  last 
named  seat  of  learning.  And  it  speaks  not 
a  Uttle  for  his  contented  spirit  and  moderate 
wishes  that  he  accepted  a  situation  yielding 
only  £40  a-year,  at  a  time  when  his  poetical 
reputation  had  obtained  a  fair  start  in  the 
race,  while  his  acquirements  as  a  linguist 
could  scarcely  have  been  matched  in  Scot- 
land. But  for  the  present  he  was  fuUy  con- 
tent with  a  quiet  little  cottage,  and  access  ■ 
to  the  stores  of  St  Andrews  College  Library; 
and  here,  without  any  other  teacher  than 
books,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Syriac, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  languages.  From  his 
limited  means  he  also  published  a  second 
edition  of  "  Anster  Fair,"  much  superior  in 
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typography  and  external  appearance  to  the 
humble  little  volume  that  had  first  issued 
from  the  press  of  Anstruther.  After 
labouring  three  years  at  Denino,  where  he 
had  little  literarv  society  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept that  of  Hugh  Cleghorn,  Esq.  of 
Stravithy,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
Tennant  was  promoted  to  the  more  lucra- 
tive situation  of  schoolmaster  of  L.'vsswade, 
chiefly  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr  George 
Thomson,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bums.  Besides  the  su|jerior  means  which 
he  now  possessed  of  pursuing  his  beloved 
studies,  his  nearness  to  the  capital,  and  his 
growing  reputation,  brought  him  into  full 
intercourse  with  the  distinguished  Uterary 
society  with  which  Edinburgh  at  this  time 
abounded,  so  that,  both  as  linguist  and 
poet,  his  social  spirit  found  ample  gratifica- 
tion. At  Lasswade  he  continued  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  parish  schoolmaster 
■when  a  further  rise  in  office  awaited  him. 
The  newly  established  and  richly  endowed 
institution  of  Dollar  was  in  want  of  a 
teacher  of  the  classical  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  as  Tennant's  reputation  was 
now  deservedly  high,  not  only  for  his 
scholarship,  but  -what  was  of  far  greater 
importance —his  power  of  making  others 
good  scholars  as  well  as  himself,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  profitable  and  important 
charge  in  January  1819.  Even  yet,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  attained  a  promotion  that 
was  fully  adequate  to  his  merits,  for  in  the 
highest  charge  which  profound  and  varied 
scholarship  could  reach,  he  would  have 
been  found  the  best  fitted  to  occupy  it. 
The  opportunity  seemed  to  occur  in  1831, 
when  the  chair  of  Oriental  Languages  in  St 
Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  became 
vacant,  and  Tennant  offered  himself  as 
candidate  for  the  Professorship,  and  had 
almost  succeeded,  his  claims  and  thos3  of 
his  rival,  Dr  Scott,  minister  of  Corstorphiue, 
having  been  for  sometime  doubtfully  de- 
hberated  by  the  Crown  authorities.  The 
latter,  however,  was  preferred  ;  and  Ten- 
nant continued  three  years  longer  at  Dollar, 
when,  by  the  death  of  Dr  Scott,  he  was,  on 
the  strength  of  his  former  competition,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Professorship,  by  his  friend 
Jeffrey,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  way  the  author  of  "  Anster 
Fair,"  by  a  series  of  steps,  ascended  from 
the  lowest  to  one  of  the  highest  grades 
of  Scottish  academical  distinction.  But 
while  he  was  thus  struggling  onward  as 
a  teacher,  and  at  every  stage  adding  to 
his  philological  acquirements,  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  that  poetical  character 
through  which  he  had  first  risen  into  notice. 
Some  years,  therefore,  after  his  publication 
of  "  Anster  Fair,"  he  produced  a  new  poem, 
entitled  "  Papistry  Storm'd,  or  the  Dingin' 
Doun  o'  the  Cathedral."  The  subject,  as 
may  be  guessed,  wa^  the  demolition  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Andrews,  the  metropolitan 
Church  of  Scotland  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  the  style  of  the 
narrative,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
4(i6 


quaint  and  vigorous  manner  of  Sir  David 
Lindesay.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  a  poet  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  imitate  one  who 
impersonated  the  very  fashion  and  spirit  of 
the  sixteenth ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  attempt  was  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful. Had  there  been  a  "No  Popery" 
cry,  or  had  the  poem  been  published  in  an 
earlier  day,  the  suliject,  independently  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work,  might  have 
brought  it  into  wide  though  perhaps  tempor- 
ary popularity  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  age  had 
not  yet  got  reconciled  to  the  demolition  of 
the  stately  strongholds  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  however  much  it  may  disapjirove  of 
its  tenets;  and,  therefore,  his  "Dingin* 
Doun  o'  the  Cathedral"  was  not  received 
with  that  degree  of  jniblic  favour  which  was 
expected.  In  1822  Dr  Tennant  published 
an  epic  poem  styled  "  The  Tliane  of  Fife." 
In  1823  a  tragedy  named  "Cardinal 
Bethune  ;"  and  in  1825  "  John  BaUol,"  but 
none  of  these  productions  were  equal  to 
"Anster  Fair,"  and  soon  became  unheeded 
and  forgotten.  His  last  work  published  in 
1845,  however,  entitled,  "Hebrew  Dramas 
Founded  on  Incidents  on  Bible  History," 
are  not  only  free  from  the  imperfections  of 
the  three  last  named  poems,  but  abound  in 
passages  of  great  poetical  power  and  grace- 
fulness. By  a  system  of  prudence  and 
economy,  Dr  Tennant  became  proprietor  of 
the  pleasant  villa  of  Devon  Grove,  near  Dol- 
lar, where  he  usually  spent  the  summer 
months  at  the  close  of  each  college  session  ; 
and  there  his  library  was  his  world,  and  its 
books  his  chief  com|_ianion3.  There,  also, 
bis  peaceful  life  passed  away  on  the  15th 
October  1848,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  of 
two  years'  standing,  by  which  his  constitu- 
tion was  completely  exhausted.  In  18fil  a 
memoir  of  the  Ute  and  writings  of  Dr  Ten- 
nant was  prepared  by  Mr  ConoUy,  the  pre- 
sent biographer,  and  published  by  James 
Blackwood,  bookseller,  London.  Thevolnme 
contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. According  to  his  own  wishes,  Dr 
Tennant's  remains  were  removed  from  Devon 
Grove  to  Anstruther  for  interment.  The 
hearse  and  mourning  coaches,  with  the 
relatives  and  friends,  an'ived  at  the  door  of 
his  father's  house,  aliout  two  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon,  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  and 
were  met  there  by  Dr  Buist,  Dr  Pyper,  Dr 
Ferrie,  and  other  professors  and  friends 
from  St  Andrews,  who  came  ten  miles  in  a 
cold  winter  day  to  pay  the  last  sad  duties 
to  the  remains  of  their  respected  friend. 
EishopLow,  of  Pittenweem,  and  Peter  Cleg- 
horn,  Esq. ,  of  Stravith V,  were  also  present. 
The  clergy  of  the  Established  Churches  of 
Easter  and  Wester  Anstruther,  and  those 
of  the  other  denominations  in  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  Established  clergy  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  parishes,  were  hkewise 
in  attendance,  and  the  magistrates  and 
council,  towu-clcrk,  bankers,  merchants, 
ship  owners,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Anstruther  of  all  classes  gathered  together 
to  do  the  last  honours  to  their  distinguished 
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townsman.  The  space  in  the  street  where 
the  hearse  stotxl,  was  crowded  by  a  con- 
course of  the  towus|iooiile,  who  remained 
there  until  tl)e  funeral  iirocession  was 
formed,  and  maintained  a  marked  decorum 
quite  in  character  with  the  occasion. 
Eafjerly,  yet  witli  subdued  iiro]iriety,  press- 
ing to  behold  the  obsecjuies  of  a  ujan  who 
was  universally  res]ieuted  and  esteemed,  and 
■who,  by  his  talents  and  virtues,  conferred 
honour  on  the  town  which  ijave  him  birth, 
and  was  now  about  to  give  him  a  grave. 
The  parish  bell  tolled  at  interval,  .and  the 
solemn  services  of  the  occasion  having  been 
conducted  by  the  minister  of  Dollar,  at 
Bevon  Grove,  Ijefore  the  body  w.i.s  removetl, 
it  now  only  remained  fur  the  bearers  and 
mourners,  and  those  assembled  at  the 
funeral,  to  proceed  to  the  churchyard 
and  to  the  side  of  the  grave.  There 
they  ranged  themselves,  —  there  they 
stood  side  by  side,  .and  exchanged  mute 
glances  as  they  thought  a  good,  and  pious, 
and  learned  man  had  indeed  jiassed  from 
among  them— so  deep  a  hold  had  he  taken 
on  the  affections  of  all  with  whom  be  had 
been  associated.  And  there  they  committed 
the  body  to  its  last  resting-jilaoe— earth  to 
earth — dust  to  dust — ashes  to  iisbes — in  sure 
and  certain  hope,  let  us  believe,  of  his  re- 
surrection to  eternal  life.  Soon  after  Dr 
Tennant's  death,  a  number  of  his  friends, 
admirers,  and  townsmen  resolved  to  join 
together  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Anstruther  Churchyard,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  It  consists  of  a 
handsome  obeUsk  of  polished  freestone, 
about  eleven  feet  high,  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  distant  about  nine  yards 
eastward  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
parish  church.  His  talents  and  virtues  as 
a  scholar,  a  poet,  a.  man,  and  a  Christian, 
are  briefly  but  faithfully  enumerated  by  his 
learned  friend,  Andrew  Scott,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  in  an  elegant  Latin 
Inscription,  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  for  the  benefit  of  ordinary  readers, 
and  which  translation  we  subjoin  :— 
Christ 
is 
Alpha  and  Omega. 

Here  lies  interred 

William  Tennant,  Doctor  of  Laws, 

Professor  of  Oriental  Limguages  in  St  Mary's 

College,  St  Andrews, 

A  man  of  great  mental  endowments. 

And  of  varied  and  profound  learning  ; 

Beloved  for  his  benevolence  and  urbanity. 

He  was  a  skilful,  sweet,  and  humorous  poet. 

Bom  in  this  town  of  a  respectable  family, 

and  educated  in  the 
College  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  at 

St  Andrews, 
He  taught  the  Classical  and  Oriental  Lan- 
guages with  great  success,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  15  years,  in  the  Academy,  at 

Dollar. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Oriental 


Chair  at  St  Andrews, 

Which  office  he  filled  for  nearly  14  years 

With  Universal  ai)probation. 

At  length,  overcome   by  age   and   infirm 

health,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  friends 

and  of  all  good  men,  he  departed 

this  life  at  Dollar,  on  the  1.9th  of  October, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1848,  and  on 

the  19th  day  of  the  same  month 

was  here  interred  among  the  ashes  of 

his  Kindred. 

He  lived  sixty -four  Years,  five  Months,  and 

ten  Days. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  yet  will  I  fear  no  evil ; 
for  Thou  art  with  me.— Ps.ini  xxiii. 

He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things.  — Revelation.?. 

THOMSON,  DA\^D,  indwellerin  Mark- 
inch,  was  born  in  the  year  17(i5,  and  died 
there  on  the  9th  of  August  1858,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  93  years— an  individual  well 
known  and  much  esteemed  in  the  locality. 
Sobriety,  intelhgence,  punctuality,  and  pro- 
bity characterised  him  through  the  whole  of 
his  lengthened  pilgrimage.  Although  Mr 
Thomson  in  the  evening  of  life  mingled 
little  with  society,  being  of  an  unassuming 
nature,  yet  in  his  earlier  days  he  stood  not 
always  "  behind  the  curtain."  He  related 
with  persjiicuity  and  veracity  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time,  the  customs,  costumes,  and 
dwellings  of  bygone  days.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  he  acted  as  Secretary  to 
the  Markiuch  Volunteers,  embodied  to  re- 
pulse the  threatened  invasion  of  Napoleon 
I.  At  that  period  Mr  Thomson  excelled  all 
his  contemporaries  in  his  caligraphy  and 
other  acquirements.  At  another  period  of 
his  life  he  leads  us  with  him  from  one  "lord 
of  the  manor  "  to  another,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  raising  of  the  militia.  At  that  time 
the  parish  schoolmaster,  the  late  Dr  And- 
rew Thomson  {the  modern  John  Knox),  an 
inseparable  companicm  of  the  deceased,  was 
compelled  by  the  "mob  "  to  appear  with 
the  roU  or  list  of  those  liable  to  serve  their 
country  at  Balbirnie  House,  and  the  roll 
was  consigned  to  the  flames.  A  revocation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  gentlemen 
and  a  royal  edict  was  made  out  by  him 
(the  schoolmaster)  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
the  "mob"  in  a  kneehng  position,  while 
one  of  the  female  attendants  stood  over  him 


triumph.  Still  tracing  his  life  backward, 
we  find  about  the  year  1795  the  deceased 
establishing  a  circulating  libraiy,  and 
friendly  society  for  the  sick  and  indigent 
tradesmen  of  the  village  and  vicinity, 
evincing  that  all  his  actions  tended  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  those  around  him.  In 
politics  Air  Thomson  was  an  Ultra-Liberal, 
for  we  find,  when  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Bal- 
carres  stood  for  the  county  of  Fife  along 
with  Captain  Wemyss,  no  sm.all  influence 
«  as  then  used  to  try  and  gain  him  over  to 
the  other  side  ;  but  he  stood  firm  to  his 
principles,  and  was  applauded  by  all  for  the 
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-quick  retort  given  by  him  to  those  who  1  of    those  an>c,ng^^^^^ 
Bolicited  his  vote  w<«Ao««  ""arcJ  Jo  Aonour.    l^^-'^^^^^P^'Shad  always  held  a  promi- 
In  reUsion  he  ^^y^exempJarily  a  strict  ad-    doot™e8  wmca  j^^j^trations.    Bat 

herentto  the  Established  Church  (the  churdi  2;°i,'X";VCg  occupied  that  pulpit,  when 
of  his  fathers  ,  yet  charitable  to  all  others,  ne  naa  not  „  ^^Hckte  situation  iu  which 
No  cloak  of  hypocrisy  ever  <;9f«='l^;V„^,  ?  PJi '^'^  pLed  by  more  than  one  public 
deportment ;  he  ^  tad  sanctity  without  b«  J-^^^f^'^^i^ify  ^  him  to  give  a  practical 
f!,^''S.  l\t::^'^Snt:^r'^e''Mi   testimony  (displeasing  in  m.y^hi,;h  places 


lanawcisui,    punauuni^i^j    •■', 

and  charity  without  ostentation.     ^-^  ~- 
as  he  had  Uved,  at  peace  with  all ;  and  witli 
the  sure  hope  of  the  Christian  he  pi-- 
from  "  sunlight  to  the  land  of  light.     _ 

THOMSON,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
modern  divine,  was  born  at  Sanquhar,  m 
Dumfries-shire,  July  11,  1779.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr  John  Thomson,  at  that  time 
minister  of  Sanquhar,  subsequently  ot 
Markinch  in  Fife,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  As  the  son 
of  the  minister  of  Markinch,  he  tinrts  a 
place  in  this  biography.  From  hia  earliest 
yeai-s  he  was  remarkable  for  mtelhgence 
Ind  vivacity,  and  especially  for  that  free, 
open,  and  manly  character  which  distin- 
guished him  through  hfe.  Having;  duly 
Studied  for  the  ministry,  in  the  begmn 


testimony  (aispieaaiug  iu  iuo,uj  ^.c.-j  i-- 
in  favour  of  the  punty  of  PresbyteriMi  ..„. 
ship,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  he  disappomted  those  who  had 
forboded  liis  iU  success,  and  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  such  of  his  fnends  as  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  his  talents,  ay 
the  ability  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses 
—by  the  assiduity  and  prudence  of  his  more 
nrivate  ministrations— and  by  the  attection- 
ate  solicitude  which  he  evinced  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  those  committed  to  bis 
care,  he  not  only  dLssipated  every  unfavour- 
able impression,  but  seated  hnuself  so  brmly 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that,  long  before 
his  lamented  death,  no  clergyman  m  the 
city,  EstabUshed  or  Dissenting,  was  more 
f-m-diallv  revered  and  beloved  by  his  congre- 
itudied  for  the  ministry  m  ^ne  oegiuLuys  «°Xn!"  or  Tt  may  be  added,  was  held  in 
of  1802  he  was  Ucensed  to  preach  by  '^^^f*'™' J^^jio^tythe  religious  public  of 
Presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  m  March  of  the  ^'^l^f^^Jf^'^X"  ^^„'^,o„  Sied  suddenly, 
--^^•Tsp^r^tis^otwrttin-rwy'^  About  five  in  the  after- 

T^'      1  _.i iT„  ......Ur   VvofTon  t.o    noon   01    bOai   ua' 


parisn  01  oproustou,  wn-imi  -"-^ 
the  same  Presbytery.  He  early  ^b-.-  -- 
take  a  considerable  share  in  the  business 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and,  ever 
anxious  to  promote  the  religious  interests 
of  his  people,  he  published  a  Catechism  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
young  among  them,  which  >s  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  In  18US,  he 
was  removed  to  the  East  Church,  Perth, 
of  which  town  his  brother,  Dr  WiUiam 
Thomson,  was  one  of  the  mimsters.  In 
the  spring  of  1810  he  received  a  presenta- 
tion from  the  ^Magistrates  and  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  new  Greyfnars  Church 


noon  of  tha.t  day,  he 


;  returning  home 


from  a  meeting  oi  xieauji-oij.,  .,..„^~..— o 
met  a  friend  by  the  way,  he  conversed,  with 
animation  and  cheerfulness,  til    he  reached 
his  own  door,  on  the  threshold  of  which, 
stopping  for  a  moment,  he  muttered  some 
words  indistinctly,  and  instantly,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan,  fell  down  on  the  pave- 
ment     He  was  carried  into  his  own  house 
in  a  state  of  insensibiUty,  and  a  vein  being 
opened,  only  a  few  ounces  of   blood  flowed, 
and  he  immediately  expired.     He  was  in- 
terred in  a  piece  of  ground  connected  wrth 
--  Cuthbert's  Churchyard.     Soon  a,fter  his 
ith,  a  volume  of  his  "  Sermons  and  Sacra- 
mental   Exhortations"  was    jiubhshed    at 
Edinburgh,   with    an   interesting    memoir 
nrefixed,  which  has  furnished  us  with  the 
JletaUs  of  this  notice.     On  his  settlement  at 
Sprouston,  he  married  a  lady  of  the  name 
of  Carmiehael,  by  whom  he  had  ten  chU- 
dren  seven  of  whom  survived  him.  Through 
the  recommendaticm   of  Lord    Brougham, 
William  IV.  granted  a  pension  of  tl 50  to 
his    widow.      His    eldest   son     Mr    John 
Thomson,   who  was  the  first  Professor  of 
Music  in  the    University    of  Edmburgh 
appointed  under  the  Uberal  endowment  of 
the  late  General  Eeid,  died  at  Edmburgh 
"'THOMSON,  William,  residing  in  Ken- 
noway,  was  bom  in  that  viUage  on  the  29th 
of  March  1797,  and  has  constantly  resided 
in  his  native  place.     He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Parish  School,  taught  by  the 
Kev.  Wilham  Craik,  and  had  for  his  class 
fellow  Dr  George  Crailc,  Professorof  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Queen  sCoUege, 
Belfast.     He  afterwards  improved  his  mmd 
by  private  study  and  the  perusal  of  books, 


lurch    St  Cuthbert  s  (jnurcnyaru.     ouu.i  <v.^v 

rgu,  to  tne  new  v^iy...-.-  "ntered    death  a  volume  of  his  "  Sermons  and  Sacra- 
___    that  city;    and     '-i^^f.^dmgly     entered   m^^  ^^^    published    at 

irutT'^T^fitetctToi:'^:'^^^   Edinburgh,   with    an   interesting  ^^emmr 

mind,  tlian  had  been  either  of  his  preceding 

charges       A  few  months  thereafter,    with 

the   assistance   of    several    of    his    clerical 

brethren,  he  commenced  the  publication  ot 

"The  Christian  Instructor,"  a  penodical 

work  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and 

which  has  been  the  means  of  doing  much 

good  to  the  cause  of  religion.    To  the  Jidm- 

bur"h    EncyclopEedia,    conducted    by    Dr 

Brewster,  he  also,  about  this  time    contn- 

buted  various  valuable  articles.  1"  1*^4, 
on  the  openmg  of  St  George's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  Dr  Thomson  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  individual  best  qualified  to  be  namister 
of  that  important  charge,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  on  the  16th  of  June  in  that  year. 
"Ho  entered  on  his  charge,"  says  Dr 
M'Crie,  "  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  station,  as.one  of  the  largest 
parishes  of  the  metropolis  containing  a 
Lpulation  of  the  most  h'S^y  educated 
Slass  of  society,  and  not  without  the  know- 
ledge that  there  was  in  the  minds  of  a  part 
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being  fond  of  reading  from  hia  early  years. 
On  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  the  business 
of  a  linen  manufacturer,  his  father  being  not 
only  a  manufacturer  but  an  agent  for  the 
purchase  of  linens ;  that  being  a  trade  which 
then  employed  many  hands  in  Kennoway. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  December  1823, 
Mr  Thomson  relinquished  manufacturing, 
and  commenced  as  a  grocer  and  geueral 
merchant,  gradually  increasing  his  business, 
which  he  has  prosecuted  ever  since.  In  May 

1824,  a  Post  Office  was  established  in  Ken- 
noway, when  he  wa.s  appointed  Postmaster, 
and  which  situation  he  still  holds.  Having 
a  taste  for  literature,  especially  poetry,  he 
composed  verses  at  an  early  period,  and 
having  given  some  poetical  effusions  to  a 
friend,  he  sent  them  to  the  Paisley  Adi-cr- 
User,  and  they  appeared  in  that  paper  in 

1825.  Shortly  after,  having  occasion  to 
write  the  proprietor  of  the  Fife  Herahl,  the 
only  newsijaper  at  that  time  published  in 
Pife,  Mr  Thomson  enclosed  some  pieces  of 

Eoetry,  wliich  were  favourably  received,  and 
e  was  requested  to  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  that  journal.  Since  then,  he 
has  written  largely,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  the  pages  of  the  Fife  Herald,  under 
the  signatures  of  "  Theta,"  "  Fifa,"  "  Will 
o'  Wisp,"  &c.,  but  for  the  most  part  under 
that  of  "  Theta."  He  has  also  contributed 
maiij^  articles  in  poetry  and  prose  to  other 
nenspaiiers,  and  some  of  the  more  eminent 
periodicals  of  the  day.  Although  he  has 
often  been  requested  to  publish  some  of  his 
poetical  productions  in  a  volume,  he  has 
always  declined  doing  so.  He  has,  however, 
had  some  small  books  printed  for  private 
distribution  among  his  friends,  such  as 
"Random  Rambles:  or,  A  Journey 
through  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  in 
August  18J8"  — "  Lays  of  Leisure,  by 
Theta,  1849"—"  Walks  in  Fife  :  or,  the 
Travels  of  Timothy  Tramp,  1852"— and 
"  Sketches  of  Country  Characters  —  By 
Will  o' the  Wisp,  1S57."  While  attending 
strictly  to  the  details  of  business  and  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  he  devotes 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  recrea- 
tions, gardening,  and  the  culture  of  flowers, 
of  which  he  has  been  passionately  fond  from 
childhood,  and  which  is  evidenced  in  most 
of  his  jioetical  productions,  he  deeming  them 
'■  things  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  Froui 
the  character  of  his  poetry,  also,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr  Thomson  is  a  man  engaged  in  the 
bustle  of  active  Ufe.  In  a  former  age  no 
man  ventured  on  the  double  undertaking  of 
business  and  poetry,  but  now  it  is  certain 
that  many  are  able  to  harmonize  the  active 
and  the  contemplative  mind.  Often,  indeed, 
genius  of  the  truest  kind  is  found  driving  the 
shuttle,  and  writing  sonnets  ;  at  one  time 
making  up  parcels  behind  the  counter,  and 
anon  proclaiming,  in  joyous  strains,  such 
verses  as  "  Harvest  Gladness. "'  To  Mr  Thom- 
son may  also  be  ascribed  the  qualities  of 
smoothness  of  versification  and  deep-hearted 
Christian  earnestness.  AU  the  best  of  his 
poetry  is  embued  with  the  spirit  of  pure  re- 


hgion.  At  the  same  time  his  style  is  manly 
and  lucid.  He  has  a  keen  discrimination  of 
human  character — a  copious  supply  of  bold 
and  apt  illustration,  and  adds  to  this  the  fruit 
of  much  reading.  The  leading  element  of  Mr 
Thomson's  poetical  works  is  sentiment, 
tender  and  pathetic,  and  frequently  of  a 
pensive  cast.  He  lioes  not  perhaps  indulge 
in  very  much  profound  thought,  nor  does  he 
display  much  of  a  creative  imagination,  but 
over  all  his  poetry  there  is  a  sweet  autumnal 
gloaming,  of  pensive  and  gentle  feeUng.  In 
his  smaller  pieces  and  sonnets,  descriptive  of 
nature,  he  is  always  successful,  because 
always  true  to  his  own  heart.  How  charm- 
ing is  his  description  of 


■est  fields, 
Nature  yit 


There's  joy  amid  the  fruitful  plain 
When  cloudless  is  the  sky, 

And  thick  the  heavy  sheaves  of  gra 
In  stooUy  order  lie. 

There's  gladness,  too,  at  silent  evei 


Oh.  what  a  fair  and  cheering  sight 

The  treasured  fields  to  see. 
That  look,  amid  the  sunshine  bright, 
So  full  of  busy  glee  ! 

The  rich  and  poor,  the  young  and  old. 
Gaze  round  with  grateful  heart ; 

For  ripened  vales,  like  hue  of  gold, 
A  pleasure  pure  impart. 

How  fair  to  look  when  fruits  abound 

Upon  the  laden  trees, 
And  mark  the  boughs  with  plenty  crowned 


That  flutter  in 
rhere's  beauty  i 


a  the  opening  Spring, 
VV  hen  leat  and  flower  expand, 
■When  music  makes  the  woodlands  ring, 
And  sunshine  cheers  the  land. 

There's  splendour  'mid  glad  summer  time, 
"When  sweetly  breathes  the  gale, 

■When  Nature  glories  in  her  prime. 
And  bloom  adorns  the  vale. 

But  Harvest  brings  a  gladder  sound. 
With  all  its  wealth  of  sheaves, 

When  song  and  thankfulness  abound 
On  Autumn's " 


And  while  the  Lowland  vales  rejoice. 

With  harvest  plenty  clad. 
The  tiukling  streams,  with  murmuring  voice, 

And  solemn  woods,  are  glad. 


The  Highland 

Are  purpled  o  er  wi 
How  fragrant  is  the  v 

That  wafts  a  sweet 


rich  with  heath, 
t  wind's  breath. 


The  husbandman,  with  gracious  s 
And  in  no  stinted  measure. 

Beholds  the  rich  reward  of  toil. 
His  store  of  gathered  treasure  : 
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Thou  God  of  Seasons,  Thee  we  bless, 
Who  spreads  with  lib'ral  hand, 

Thj  goodly  gifts  of  bounteousncsa 
Around  a  teeming  land  ! 

Then  to  the  Giver  of  our  food. 

Let's  yield  our  grateful  praise, 
So  kind,  beneficent,  and  good. 


■Mid  J 


i  cloudless  days  1 


And  there  the 

bloom  ; 
There,  'mong  tli 


their  lovelin 

ts  so  cloven  i 


I  mark  the  red  heather  and  broad  waving  fern  ; 
There,  there,  too,  the  bird  of  prey  rears  her  safe 

And  finds  for  her  younglings  a  shelter  and  rest ; 
While  He  who  erected  thy  stone-piles  so  high 
Provides  for  the  eaglets,  when  hungry  they  cry  1 


rays. 


Thy  alpst 


splinter'd  i 
Earn's  liquid 


1  magniticence  piled. 


With  til 

Ben  Voirlich  that  lifts  up  his  huge  bulky  form 
•Mid  Ihe  calm  uf  the  sun-set  or  sweep  of  th 


■  mark  as  I  stray  'mong  the  crags  c 
Mr  Thomson  is  eminently  Scottish  as  a'  The  sweet  pensile  bloom  of  the  tiny 
writer.  He  ha«  not  wandered  from  home  in  Or  view,  with  the  wonder  a 
search  of  the  sublime  and  strange.  The 
scenery  of  his  own  neighbourhood  —  the 
traditions  and  histories  of  his  own  and  the 
ailjoining  counties— the  stars  and  skies  of 
Scotland— the  wild  or  beautiful  legends 
which  glimmer  through  the  mist  of  the  past 
—these  are  the  subjects,  and  the  main  region 
of  his  song— .and  heuce,  in  part,  the  sweet- 
ness and  strength  of  his  strains.  Indeed,  it 
is  remark.able,  tli.at  nearly  all  our  Scottish 
poets  have  been  national  and  descriptive— 
yet  Scotland  has  produced  no  real  Epic- 
few  powerful  tr.igedies  —  few  meditative 
poems  of  a  high  rank ;  but  what  a  mass  of 
poetry,    describing 


scenery    and 
manners,  and  recording  its  own  traditions 
Si.vth- 


■  both. 


King  James  the  Si.vth — Gawin  Douglas— 
—Davie  Lindsay— Eiimsay  —  Ferguson— 
Eeattie— Burns— Sir  Walter  Scott— Profes- 
sor Wilson— D.  M.  Mou-- Professor  Ayton 
— and  many  more,  have  been  all  more  or  less 
national  in  the  subject  or  langua'j;e,  O"  '-''• 
We  attribute  this  in  a  gre.at  measure 
extreme  peculiarity  of  Scottish  mam 
they  were  in  olden  time,  and  to  the  extreme 
and  romantic  beauty  of  Scottish  scenery. 
The  poetic  mind,  in  a  tame  country  like 
England,  is  thrown  out  upon  foreign  topics, 
or  thrown  in  upon  itself  ;  whereas  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  arrested  and  iletained  within  the 
circle  of  their  own  manners  and  inountains. 
"  Paint  us  first,"  the  liills  of  laled.mia  «em 
to  call  aloud— and  otteii  has  the  call  been 
responded  to.  '•  Halting  at  the  inn  of  Loch- 
Earn-Head,"  says  Mr  Thomson,  in  liis  jour- 
ney through  Perthshire,  "  we  penc ' 

following  hues,  as  feebly  descrijitiv 
emotions  we  experienced,  while  passing  the 
solitary  and  dark-looking  glen"  (of  Gleuogle) : 
Glenogle,  Glenogle,  how  rugged  and  wild, 
....  _, — ,-,,;„  I nsses  ai'e  piled; 


:  still  the  workings  o 


Wisdom  and  Powee  ! 


:  crags  are  deep-scarret 
red  lightnings  gle 


Wher 

thunders  roar. 
Awakening  theechoes  on  E.arn'stremblingshove; 
And  the  tempests  of  winter  in  tierce  ttiry  sweep, 
■When  on  thy  bleak  bosom  the  siiow-drifls  lie  deep! 
Glenogle,  Glenogle,  how  gloomy  and  grand 
With  thy  rock-walls  built  high  by  a  lleavmlij 

Hand! 
Glenogle,  Glenogle,  though  savage  and  drear. 
Thy  lonesplinter'd  hills  in  their  sternness  appear. 
Still,  still  their  proud  summits  the  sunbeams 

illuma, 
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These  lines  beautifully  and  strikingly  de- 
scribe the  objects  that  interested  the  poet. 
Mr  Thomson,  it  is  true,  has  written  no  large 
or  great  poem,  and  this  may  be  objected  to 
him  as  a  poet,  but  in  such  an  objection  we 
trace  the  presence  of  a  common  fallacy. 
Largeness  is  frequently  confounded  with 
greatness.  But  because  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost"  is  both  larye  and  rjreat,  it  does  not 
f oUow  that  every  (ireat  poem  must  be  lar<ie, 
any  more  than  that  every  large  poem  must 
be  great.  Pollock's  "  Course  of  Time"  is  a 
large  and  clever,  but  scarcely  a  great  poem. 
"  Hamlet"  and  "  Faust"  may  be  read  each 
in  an  hour,  and  yet  both  are  great  poems. 
Bums'  "  Vision  of  Liberty"  contams,  in  the 
space  of  thirty-two  lines,  all  the  elements  of 
a  great  poem  ;  and  if  Thomson's  poems  be 
not  large,  it  is  not  a  necessary  caroll.ary, 
that  tliey  are  inferior  productions  ;  and  if 
none  iif  'them  are  sreat,  many  of  them  are 
excellent,  and  all  are  genuine.  But  farther, 
y\r  Thomson  is  in  repute  for  his 
weU  as  his  verse.  His  "  i;an<lom 
,  through  the  Highlands  of  Perthsliire  is  a 
the  most  entertaining  book,  and  his  "  \\  alks  in 
the  Fife"  is  a  production  of  no  ouimon  order. 
In  his  "  Walks"  and  "  Travels,"  Mr  Thom- 
son had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  rural  nature 
in  all  its  variety,  and  was  often  deeply  struck 

... ,  ^. , .  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful.    The  powers 

gi-andeur  of  his  genius  were  awakened,  and  he  em- 
I  bodied  his  ardent  f  eehngs  in  poetry  and  song. 
,  Among  Mr  Thomson's  poems  is  one  entitled 
1  —"The  Queen  at  the  Dee,"  which  discovers 
considerable  vigour  of  thought  and  command 
oflanguage  ;  andhehasillustratedthesubject 
I  by  interesting  allusions  to  the  surrounding 
scenery.  There  are  some  beautiful  lines  in 
this  poem,  which  we  quote  at  length,  and 
which  are  equally  honourable  to  the  Patriot 
and  the  Poet,  and  must  have  a  peculiar 
charm  to  all  true  and  loyal  Scotsmen  :-  - 
Far,  far  from  Osborne's  gorgeous  halls, 
And  England's  palace  domes— 


'iKiJ 


with  the  ravage  of 
.HI,  and  the  dread 
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Far  from  the 
And  Erin's 

Far  from  the 
And  Gins-. 


Win 


And  when*  tlie  tiL-ct  nnd  fallow  deer 

Kcposc  on  k'k'ii  or  glade  ; 
Aruiiiid  ItahnitraVs  princely  tow'rs, 

The  Queen  of  Britain  safely  strays 

Upon  the  Banks  of  Dee. 
'Tis  sweet  to  view  the  honny  broom 

iidnrninj;  field  an.l  fell— 
Or,  mark  upon  the  hill  or  heatli 

The  purple  hcatlur  bell  ; 
But.  'mid  Bahnoral's  Hi.'hiand  halls, 

'Ti3  lovelier  far  to  see 
Britannia's  radiant  Royal  Rose 

Bright  blooming  liy  the  Dee. 
In  rural  peace  and  privacy, 

*Mong  nature's  landscapes  grand. 
Surrounded  by  true  Hiu-hland  hearts 

Amid  thp  mountain  land, 
Far  from  the  glare  and  gauds  of  State 

In  happiness  and  glee. 
May  fair  Victoria  freely  roam, 

Beside  the  "  bonny"  Dee. 
Way  sunshine  cheer  each  grove  and  glen. 

Adorn  the  howm  and  hill. 
Flash  bright  o'er  river's  rushing  wave. 

And  downward-dashing  rill ; 
May  Loch-na-garr  look  glad  and  green 

O'er  forest, strath,  and  lea. 
While  Britain's  great  and  gracious  Q,ueen 

Dwells  on  tlie  Banks  of  Dee 
Amid  our  mountain  scenes  sublime, 

Afar  from  Courtly  care, 
Oh  !  may  the  Loftiest  of  the  Land 

Life's  noblest  blessings  share  ! 
Amid  her  princely  Highland  home 

May  she  live  blithe  and  free  ; 
And  Britain's  honoured  Queen  long  bless 

The  beauteous  Banks  of  Dee. 

From  his  writings  and  from  personal  inter- 
course with  him,^  it  is  evident  that  Mr 
Thomson  is  an  amiable  and  modest  man — 

^iv  :--:  -: :: .  -/- 

i  Queen  and  country,  and 
•who  serves  the  Muses  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  even  a  devotion  to  business  cannot 
altogether  repress.  Our  quotations  likewise 
show  some  of  the  interesting  descriptions 
diifused  through  his  poetry,  and  also  its 
sweetness  .and  pathos,  his  fear  of  God,  his 
love  of  men,  and  admiration  of  Scotish 
scenery  ;  and  the  warmth  of  heart  and  kind- 
ness of  affection  dis[jlayed  throughout  his 
■wftrks  cannot  fail  to  dehght  every  cultivated 
mind. 

THOMSON  ANSTRUTHER,  of 
Charleton,  The  Family  ok.— Resuming 
the  narrative  under  the  title  "Anstruthcr" 
(which  see)  we  take  uj)  Sir  Philip  An- 
struther,  the  fiftfenth  baronet.  His  eldest 
son  was  zealously  loyal,  and  held  a  high 
command  in  the  royal  army  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  During  the  Protectorate 
his  estates  were  sequestrated,  but  were  re- 
stored at  the  Restoration.  ByC'hristian  Lums- 
daine,  daughter  of  Sir  James  JLumsdaine 
of  InuergelUe,  a  distinguished  general  in  the 
serrice  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  had  five 
sons— Sir  William  Anstruther,  o£  Anstru- 


ther,  created  abaronet  in  l(i!l4.  He  married 
Lady  Helen  Hamilton,  daughter  of  tho 
fourth  Earl  of  Haddington,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Sir  John,  who  succeeded  in  1711, 
and  in  1717  married  Lady  Margaret  Uar- 
michael,  daughter  of  James,  second  Earl  of 
Hynford,  and  from  this  man-iage  is  ile- 
scynded  the  present  Sir  Wyndham  Car- 
michael  Anstrutlier,  of  C.irmichael,  Bart. 
"2.  Sir  James  Anstruther,  of  Airdrie,  whose 
son  died  without  issue.  3.  Sir  Robert,  of 
whom  presently.  4.  Sir  Philip  Anstruther, 
of  Anstruther  Field,  who  left  a  son,  Philip, 
and  a  daughter  married  to  John,  Earl  of 
Traquair.  5.  Sir  Alexander  Anstruther 
married  Jean  Leslie,  in  her  own  right 
Banmess  Newark,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
William  and  Alexander,  third  and  fourth 
Lords  Newark.  Sir  Robert  Anstruther, 
the  third  son  of  Sir  Philip,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1694,  and  acquired  the  estate  of 
Balcaskie  in  Fifesbire.  By  his  second  wife, 
Jean,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Monteith  of  Whea,  in  the  countv  of  Lin- 
lithgow, he  luul  issue— 1.  Philip,  hia 
successor ;  2.  Robert,  a  general  officer, 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Maitland,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ;  and  several  sona 
who  died  unmarried  ;  1.  Christian,  wife  of 
Sir  John  Henderson,  Bart,  of  Fordell ;  2. 
Jean,  wife  of  James  Macgill  of  RankeiUour. 
Su-  Robert  married  thirdly  Mariim, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Preston,  of  V'alley 
Field,  Bart.,  by  whomhehadason,  Charles, 
a  major  in  the  army,  and  two  daughters, 
of  whom  Anne  married  James  Durham, 
of  Largo.  Sir  Robert  was  succeeded  by 
bis  eldest  son.  Sir  Philip  Anstruther, 
second  baronet  of  Balcaskie,  who  married 
Catherine  Hay,  daughter  of  Lord  Alexander 
Hay,  son  of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  bv  Lady  Jean  Scott,  'daughter  of 
Walter,"  first  Earl  of  Buccleugh.  By  her 
he  had  issue,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  third 
baronet  of  Balcaskie,  wljo  married  Lady 
Janet  Erskine,  daughter  and  eventually 
heiress  of  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Kellie. 
He  was  grandfather  of  the  lute  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  Anstruther,  fourth  baronet  of 
Balcaskie.  2.  John,  and  several  other 
sons,  officers  in  the  army,  who  died 
unmarried.  The  daughter  Christian  mar- 
ried James  Lumsdaine  of  Innergellie. 
John  Anstruther,  son  of  Sir  Robert, 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army.  He  mar- 
ried Grizel  Maria  Thomson,  heiress  of 
Charleton,  and  heire-ss  of  the  line  of  the  St 
Clairs,  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Lords  Sinclair. 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  John,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  unmarried, 
and  the  other  married  her  cousin,  General 
James  Durham,  of  Largo.  Colonel  John 
Austruther's  son,  John  Anstruther,  as- 
sumed the  additional  surname  of  Thomson, 
on  account  of  his  succession  to  the  estate 
of  Charleton.  He  married  Clementina, 
only  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Adam  of  Blair- Adam,  M.P.,  Baron  of 
Exchequer,  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Jury  Court,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
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county  of  Kinrosg,  by  the  Eight  Hon. 
Eleanor  Elphinstone,  daughter  of  Charles, 
tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  by  Lady  Clemen- 
tina Fleming,  heiress  of  the  line  of  the 
Earls  Wigton,  Marisehal,  and  Perth.  By 
her  he  had  John,  his  heir  ;  William,  a 
major  in  the  army,  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Col. 
Steele.  1.  Eleanor  married  James  Mont- 
gomery, nephew  of  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
IJart.,  of  Stanhope ;  2.  Clementina  ; 
3.  Louisa ;  4.  Mary,  married  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Campbell,  son  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  Bart,  of  Garsoube ;  5.  Jean. 
John  Anstruther  Thomson,  of  Charleton, 
■wa-s  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John 
Anstruther  Thomson,  now  of  Charleton, 
twentieth  in  direct  descent  from  William 
De  Caudela,  Lord  of  Anstruther,  and  heir- 
general  of  the  St  Clairs,  Earls  of  Orkney 
and  Lords  Sinclair.  Mr  Thomson  is  a 
descendant  also  of  Lord  Sinclair.  (See  St 
Clair.)  It  is  thought  that  the  original 
peerage  of  Lord  Sinclair  stiU  exists,  and 
cannot  be  af3ected  by  the  limitations  of  the 
patent  of  1677.  Its  rightful  heir  is  the 
heir-general  of  the  Lords  Sinclair,  viz.,  Mr 
Anstruther  Thomson  of  Charleton.  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Sinclair,  had  two  sons,  John, 
Master  of  Sinclair,  who  was  attainted  for 
his  share  in  the  rebellion  in  1715,  and  aftei 
his  father's  death  did  not  assume  the  title. 
He  died  in  1750,  without  issue  by  either  of 
his  wives,  the  Countess  of  Southesk,  and  th 
sister  of  the  third  Duke  of  Athole.  His 
brother.  General  James  St  Clair,  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist  and  de  jure,  ninth 
lord,  died  also  withnut  issue  in  1762. 
Their  eldest  sister,  the  Hon.  Grizel  St 
Clair,  wife  of  John  Paterson,  of  Preston 
Hall,  son  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, left  a  son,  James,  and  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  wife  of  John.  Thomson  of 
Charleton.  James  Paterson  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  and  succeeded  to  the  Sinclair 
estates  on  the  death  of  his  uncles,  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  St  Clair  as  heir- 
general  of  the  families  of  Lord  Sinclair  and 
St  Clair  of  Hermandstou.  Dying  without 
issue,  his  sister,  Margaret,  wife  of  John 
Thomson  of  Charleton,  became  heir-general 
of  the  Lords  Sinclair,  and  transmitted  her 
rights  to  her  daughter,  Grizel  Maria, 
heiress  of  Charleton,  wife  of  Colonel  John 
Anstruther,  and  grandmother  to  Mr 
Anstruther  Thomson,  who  is  now  heir- 
general  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Lord 
Sinclair.  The  present  Lord  Sinclair  is  a 
cadet  of  the  family  of  Hermandston.  The 
Earl  of  Rosslj'n  is  descended  from  a 
younger  daughter  of  the  eighth  lord. 

ANSTRUTHER  THOMSON,  John, 
Esq.,  of  Charleton,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
D.L.,  born  1819,  late  an  officer  in  the  9th 
Lancers  and  13th  Dragoons,  and  now  Cap- 
tain of  the  first  troop  of  Fife  Mounted  Rifle 
Volunteers,  married,  26th  August  1852, 
Caroline  Maria  Agnes  Robina,  only  child  of 
the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  of  Carntyne, 
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and  has  issue,  John  St  Clair,  born  4th  June 
1853 ;  Charles  Frederick  St  Clair,  bom  1855 ; 
and  William,  born  1859,  and  a  daughter, 
Clementina  Caroline.  Captain  Anstruther 
Thomson  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
county  gentlemen  of  Fife,  and  resides  during 


Gray,  wife  of  Captaui  John  Anstruther 
Thomson,  of  Charleton,  The  Family  op.— 
Gray,  of  Carntyne,  is  an  early  cadet 
of  the  noble  house  of  Gray,  and  has  been 
established  in  Lanarkshire  for  between  three 
and  four  centuries.  John  Gray,  of  ToU- 
cross,  county  Lanark,  lived  before  1550,  had 
issue,  John  and  James,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  John,  who  sold  ToUcross 
and  purchased  Carntyne,  county  Lanark. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1.595,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William  Gray,  of  Carn- 
tyne. lie  married,  first,  Margaret  Craig, 
by  whom  he  had  Archibald,  his  heir ;  and, 
secondly,  Marian,  daughter  of  Ninian  Hill, 
of  Lambhill,  by  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hutchison,  of  Hutchison  and  Garbraid,  and 
sister  and  heiress  of  the  munificent  founders 
of  Hutchison's  Hospital  in  Glasgow. 
William  Gray  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Archibald  Gray,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Colquhoun,  of  Kenmure, 
a  cadet  of  Colquhoun,  Baronet,  of  Luss. 
Havijig  no  issue,  Archibald  was  succeeded 
in  1628  by  his  brother,  John  Gray,  of  Carn- 
tyne, who  in  1678  acquired  the  lands  of 
Dalraarnock,  which  for  some  generations 
became  the  principal  designation  of  his 
famUy.  About  the  year  1630  he  began  to 
work  coal  in  Carntyne.  He  married  Anna- 
bella,  daughter  of  Walter  Gibson,  of  Hill- 
1  and  Overnewton,  by  whom  he  had  a 
and  successor,  John  .Gray,  of  Dalmar- 
nock  and  Carntyne,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1687.  He  married  Janet,  daughter 
of  John  Anderson,  of  DowhiU,  who  was 
several  times  Lord-Provost  of  Glasgow,  by 
Susannah,  his  wife,  daughter  of  James 
Hamilton,  of  Aikenhead,  Lord-Provost  of 
Glasgow,  son  of  Hamilton,  of  Torrance. 
John  Gray  died  before  1715,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Gray,  of  Dal- 
marnock  and  Carntyne,  who  distinguished 
himself  as  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  exiled 
royal  family.  He  was  born  in  1688,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
Hamilton,  of  Newton,  an  immediate  cadet 
of  Hamilton,  Bart,  of  Silverton  Hill,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gabriel  Hamilton, 
of  Westburn.  Through  this  alliance  the 
family  of  Gray  now  represents  the  Hamil- 
tons  of  Newton.  John  Gray  died  27th 
January  1742,  leaving  issue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  James  Gray,  of 
Dalmarnock  and  Carntyne,  who  had  no 
issue.  His  first  wife  was  his  cousin,  Eliza- 
beth, a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
of  Newton.  His  second  wife  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Corbett,  of  Tolleross,  by 
a  daughter  of  Porterfield,  of  Duchal,  and 
niece  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock.  He  died 
in  1778,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
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John  Gray,  of  Dalmomock  and  Carntyne, 
born  1715.  He  married  in  1745  Isabella, 
daughterandheiressof  John  Chapman,  Com- 
missary Judge  of  Glasgow,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  David  Pollock,  of  Balgray,  an 
immediate  cadet  of  Pollock,  Bart,  of  Pol- 
lock, and  maternally  descended  from  the 
noble  families  of  Boyd  and  Kennedy.  By 
her  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  who  aU  died  young  or  unmarried 
except  Robert,  his  heir,  and  Helen,  wife  of 
William  Woddrop,  of  Dahnarnock.  (Her 
grandson  is  W.  Allan  Woddrop  of  Dalmar- 
nock  and  Holmhead.)  In  1784  John  Gray 
sold  his  estates  of  Dalmarnock,  Newlands, 
and  KenuyhiU.  He  died  1796,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  Gray,  of  Carn- 
tyne, bom  1756.  In  1S23  he  became  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Hamilton  of 
Newton.  In  1799  he  married  Mary- Anne, 
daughter  of  Gabriel  Hamilton  of  Westburn, 
representative  of  Hamilton  of  Torrance,  by 
Agnes  Dundas,  heiress  of  Duddingston,  and 
Magdalen  Lindsay  Crawford,  sister  of  John, 
Viscount  Garnock,  and  granddaughter  of 
John,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  by 
Lady  Margaret  Hamilton,  sister  to  James 
and  WilUam,  Dukes  of  Hamilton.  By  her, 
who  died  6th  January  1809,  he  had  an  only 
son,  John.  He  was  an  active  magistrate, 
and  for  nearly  forty  years  deputy -lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Lanark.  He  died  on  the 
11th  November  18.33,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  of 
Carntyne,  county  Lanark,  D.L.  He  was 
born  29th  December  1800 ;  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1824  ;  M.A.  of  Magdalene 
CoUege,  Oxford,  1824  ;  entered  into  holy 
orders  1829 ;  Vicar  of  Bolsover  and  Scar- 
cUff,  county  of  Derby,  and  rural  dean.  Ht 
married,  on  23d  June  1829,  Ehzabeth  Caro- 
line,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Raymond 
Johnstone,  Esq.  of  Alva,  county  of  Clack- 
mannan (grandson  of  Sir  James  Johnstone, 
third  Bart,  of  Westerhall),  by  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  sister  of  Sir  Montague  Chol- 
meley,  Bart,  of  Easton,  county  Lincoln,  by 
whom  he  has  issue,  first,  Caroline  Maria 
Agnes  Robina,  bom  26th  June  1833,  mar- 
ried, 26th  August  1852,  to  John  Anstruther 
Thomson,  of  Charleton,  county  Fife,by  whom 
she  has  three  sons  and  a  daughter  ;  second, 
Sophia  Lucy,  born  1835,  died  the  same  year. 
Mrs  Hamilton  Gray,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hamilton  Gray  above  mentioned,  is  the 
authoress  of  '•  History  of  Etruria,"  "  His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Emperors,"  "  History  of 
Rome,"  "Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria," 
and  "  The  Empire  and  the  Church." 

TODD,  James  Cajiekon,  was  bom  at 
Anstruther  in  the  year  1821.  After  receiving 
a  good  ordinary  education  in  his  native  town , 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  National  Bank 
there,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the 
management  of  Mr  Conolly,  when,  after  a 
few  years'  training,  he  gave  such  evidence  of 
energy  and  aptitude  for  business,  as  gave 
bright  promise  for  the  future.      Even   at 
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improvement  of  his  native  town.  Beside 
taking  much  interest  in  Sabbath  schools, 
and  other  means  for  the  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  young,  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  estabUsliing  a  gas  work  in 
Anstruther,  and  also  in  carrying  out  and 
bringing  into  operation  a  direct  steam  com- 
munication between  that  town  and  Leith ; 
while  the  benefits  which  arose  from  the 
great  success  of  the  Anstruther  and  Leith 
Steam  Shipping  Company,  for  so  many 
years,  aflford  abundant  proof  of  the  spirited 
conduct  and  sagacity  of  Mr  Todd.  In  1838 
Mr  Todd  was  transferred  to  a  branch  of  the 
National  Bank  at  Kirkcaldy,  thence  in  the 
following  year  to  Nairn,  where  after  re- 
maining for  a  period  of  two  years,  he 
returned  to  Anstruther,  and  acted  as 
accountant  to  the  Bank.  In  1844  we  find 
him  in  Glasgow,  where  he  had  been  but  ft 
short  time,  when  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  great  mercantile  house  in  Moul- 
main,  India.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  set 
himself  to  acquu-e  the  languages,  and 
speedily  attained  such  proficiency  that  he 
could  speak  and  vrcite  them  as  well  as  a 
native.  In  his  new  sphere  of  action  he  soon 
evinced  such  talents  and  energy  of  character 
that  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  firm  for  whom  he  acted,  and 
very  soon  became  the  head  of  the  renowned 
firm  of  Messrs  Todd,  Findlay,  &  Company, 
of  Rangoon,  Moulmain,  and  Bassein,  exten- 
sive government  contractors,  and  one  of  the 
largest  exporting  houses  in  India.  For  soma 
years  Mr  Todd  was  also  engaged  in  local 
shipbuilding,  the  erection  of  steam  saw- 
mills, the  largest  in  the  province,  was  the 
originator  and  manager  of  the  Moulmain 
Steam  Tug  Company,  purchased  the  fleet  of 
steam  vessels,  comprising  the  Irrawaddi 
Flotilla,  and  became  lessee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Dallah  dock-yard  at  Rangoon.  Mr 
Todd  w^s  proceeding  from  Rangoon  to 
Calcutta^n  the  steamship  Persia,  when  on 
the  5th  October  1864  she  encountered  the 
terrible  cyclone  which  caused  so  much 
devastation  in  India,  and  was  lost  with  all 
on  board,  with  the  exception  of  two  native 
sailors.  Thus  perished  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  much 
usefulness,  one  distinguished  for  busi- 
ness habits,  and  social  virtues,  who 
united  in  an  eminent  degree  a  generous 
and  warm  heart  to  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding, which  secured  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  As  a  man,  as  a  merchant,  and 
as  a  magistrate,  he  impressed  the  mark  of 
his  character  on  India  ;  and  by  his  integrity 
and  humanity  gained  the  confidence  and 
afiection  of  the  native  population— thus 
doing  much  to  remove  the  stigma  of  cupidity 
and  selfishness  which  has  too  often  suUied 
the  reputation  of  the  British  merchant  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  East,  While  dili- 
gent in  business  and  ever  eager  to' promote 
the  temporal  good  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  Mr  Todd  did  not  neglect  the 
higher  and  grander  interests  of  life,   but 
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gave  largely  of  liia  sympathy,  his  efforts,  and 
substance  to  advance  the  cause  of  morality 
and  true  religion.     Mr    Todd  married 
India,  and  left  a  widow  and  six  chUdreu  to 
lament  his  untimely  end. 

TRAIL,  Walter.— Walter  TraU,  son  of 
the  Liaird  of  Blebo,  in  Fife,  had  been  a 
canon  of  St  Andrews,  and  having  studied 
for  a  considerable  space  in  foreign  parts, 
commenced  doctor  both  of  civU  and  canon 
law.  He  was  with  the  Pope  at  the  time  the 
See  of  St  Andrews  fell  vacant,  and  was  by 
his  apostolic  authority,  without  election, 
preferred  to  the  same.  For  so  great  an 
esteem  had  this  Pope  for  him,  that  he  said 
he  was  more  worthy  to  be  a  Pope  himself 
than  a  bishop  only,  and  that  Walter  was  an 
honour  to  the  place,  and  not  the  place  to 
him.  And,  indeed,  he  was  a  person  of  such 
excellent  worth  that  even  Buchanan  speaks 
to  his  praise.  He  was  Bishop  at  St  And- 
rews, 18th  March  1390.  He  is  witness  to  a 
charter  by  King  Robert  III.,  confirming 
former  donations  to  the  Abbey  of  Paisley, 
6th  April  1396.  He  died  in  the  Castle  of 
St  Andrews,  which  was  built  by  himself,  ir 
the  year  1401,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathe- 
dral near  to  the  hijjh  altar. 

TRAILL,  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Blebo,  in  Fifeshire,  was 
born  at  Elie,  in  that  county,  in  May  1642. 
He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Traill,  minister, 
first  of  Elie  and  afterwards  of  the  Greyfriars 
Church,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  ministers 
who  attended  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  on 
the  scaffold.  After  the  usual  course  of 
education,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of 
divinity  with  great  ardour  for  several  years. 
With  his  father,  he  entertained  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  principles  and  discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  in  1666, 
he  was  obUged  to  conceal  himself^ together 
with  his  mother  and  elder  brother,  because 
some  copies  of  abook  called  "An  Apologetic 
Relation,"  &c.,  which  had  been  condemned 
hy  the  Privy  Council,  were  found  in  Mrs 
TraUl's  house.  In  the  following  year,  hav- 
ing fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  Go- 
vernment, a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
apprehending  him,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  to  Holland,  where  his  father  had 
previously  taken  refuge.  Resuming  in  that 
country  his  theological  studies,  he  assisted 
Nethenus,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Utrecht, 
in  the  republication  of  Rutherford's  '*  Exa- 
mination of  Arminianism."  In  1670  he 
ventured  over  to  England,  and  was  ordained 
by  some  Presbyterian  divines  in  London. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  however,  he  was  at 
Edinburgh,  and  for  preaching  privately  was 
apprehended,  and  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  He  owned  that  he  had  kept  house- 
conventicles,  but  defied  them  to  prove  field- 
preaching  against  him,  and  peremptorily 
refused  to  answer  upon  oath  any  of  their 
questions  that  might  affect  himself.  On  this 
he  was  remanded  back  to  prison,  but  iu 
October  of  the  same  year  (1667)  he  was  re- 1 
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leased  by  order  of  Government.  He  then 
returned  to  England,  and  preached  at  Cran- 
brook,  in  Kent,  but  was  afterwards  for 
many  years  pastor  to  a  Scots  congregation 
in  London,  and  at  one  time  was  colleague 
with  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mather,  in  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Lime  Street.  He  was  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  and  in  1692  published  his  "  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation, and  of  its  First  Preachers  and 
Professors,  from  the  Unjust  Charge  of 
Antinomianism. "  He  survived  the  Revolu  - 
tion,  and  saw  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne.  He  died  in  May 
1716,  aged  seventy-four.  His  works,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sermons,  were  for  a  long 
time  popular  in  Scotland.  They  were  first 
collected  in  Glasgow  in  1776,  and  in  1810  a 
more  complete  edition  ap^^eared  at  Edin- 
burgh in  4  vols.  8vo,  with  a  life  prefixed. 
His  son,  Robert,  was  minister  of  Panbride, 
in  Forfarshire,  and  was  the  father  of  Dr 
J.imes  Traill,  who,  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  England,  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  West  Ham,  in  Essex,  in  1762.  In 
1765  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  Dublin  in 
1783. 

TULLOCH,  The  Rev.  John,  D.D., 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St 
Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  was  born  in 
1823  at  Dron,  in  Perthshire.  His  father 
was  long  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tibber- 
muir.  He  entered  the  United  College  of  St 
Leonards  and  St  Salvator  in  St  Andrews 
in  the  year  1836,  being  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  after  studying  there  dur- 
ing the  usual  period  of  four  years  as  a 
philosophical  student,  he  passed  into  the 
College  of  which  he  is  now  Principal,  and 
there  for  another  period  of  four  years 
studied  theology.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
theological  course  he  received  license  as  a 
probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
on  being  presented  soon  afterwards  by  the 
Magistrates  of  Dundee  to  a  charge  in  that 
town  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  year 
1845.  He  remained  there  till  1849.  During 
this  period  he  visited  Germany  and  formed 
acquaintance  with  the  speculative  theology 
of  that  land.  In  1849  Mr  Tulloch  was 
presented  to  the  parish  of  Kettins  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Meigle— a  Presbytery  which 
has  furnished  at  least  two  Principals  to  the 
Colleges  of  St  Andrews — and  it  was  from 
that  parish  he  was  translated  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  Principal 
Haldane  in  1854  to  the  Principalship  of  St 
Mary's  College.  On  his  appointment  to 
this  office  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  As  a 
contributor  to  the  British  Quarterly  and 
North  British  Reviews  he  first  acquired 
literary  distinction.  He  obtained  the  second 
Burnett  prize  in  1855  for  an  essay,  since 
published  by  the  Messrs  Blackwood,  on 
The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. "  In 
1859  he  published  his  "Leaders  of  the 
Reformation,"  embracing  sketches  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox. 
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WAID,  Andrew,  Lieutenant  in  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  a  native  of  Anstruther,  died 
near  London  in  the  year  1804.  Having  no 
issue,  he  exetuted  a  trust  disposition  and 
settlement  on  the  4th  December  1800.  by 
which  he  disponed  and  conveyed  his  whole 
property,  heritable  and  moveable,  real  and 
personal,  after  paying  annuitie.s  of  £203  15s 
to  various  persons  whom  he  named,  and 
others  whom  he  substituted  in  their  room 
after  his  death,  to  twelve  trustees  for  the 
(lurpose  of  erecting;  an  academy  at  An- 
struther, his  birth-place,  for  the  reception, 
accommodation,  clothing,  and  education,  as 
well  as  maintenance  of  as  many  orphan 
boys  and  seamen's  boys,  in  indigent 
circumstances,  giving  the  preference  to 
orphans,  as  the  whole  of  his  estate  would 
admit  of,  and  appointed  the  erection  of  the 
said  academy  to  be  set  about  as  soon  as 
£100  sterling  of  the  foresaid  annuities  should 
cease.  The  testator  died  in  June  1804. 
The  amount  of  trust  funds  at  Whitsunday 
last  (1866)  was  about  £7000,  and  the  annui- 
ties still  remaining  a  burden  on  the  funds 
amount  to  £90  yearly. 

WALKER,  James,  Rear- Admiral  of  the 
Red,  C.B.,  and  K.T.S.— This  brave  and 
distinguished  officer  was  the  son  of  James 
Walker  of  Inverdivat,  in  Fife,  and  of  Lady 
Mary,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 
He  entered  the  navy  about  1776  as  midship- 
man in  the  Southampton,  frigate,  in  which 
be  served  for  five  years,  principally  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  and  in  the  grand  fleet 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  In  August  1780 
he  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  sent  to  assist 
in  removing  the  prisoners  from  a  captured 

Erivateer  which  sunk,  and  it  was  some  time 
efore  he  was  rescued  from  the  waves.  In 
1781  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  appointed  to  the  Princess  Royal, 
but  almost  immediately  exchanged  into  the 
Torbay,  74,  in  which  he  served  under  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  in  the  operations  at  St 
Christopher's,  and  the  memorable  engage- 
ment with  the  Count  De  Gra.sse.  After  the 
peace  of  1783,  Lieutenant  Walker  spent 
some  years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ; 
and  in  1788,  when  a  war  broke  out  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  a  Russian  ship,  but  could  not 
obtain  leave  to  accept  it.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  in  succession  to  the 
Champion,  Winchelsea,  Boyne,  and  Niger. 
The  last  was  one  of  the  repeating  frigates  to 
Earl  Howe's  fleet  in  the  battle  of  June  1, 
1794  ;  and  Mr  Walker  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  commander  for  his  conduct  as 
lieutenant  and  signal  officer  on  that  glorious 
day.  Immediately  after  this  promotion  he 
weut  as  a  volunteer  with  his  late  Captain, 
the  Hon.  A.  K.  Legge,  and  his  old  mess- 
mates of  the  Niger,  in  the  Latona.  At  the 
beginning  of  1795  he  was  appointed  to  the 


Terror  bomb ;  and  in  June  following 
assumed  the  temporary  command  of  the 
Trusty,  50.  In  this  vessel  he  was  sent  to 
convey  five  East  Indiamen  to  a  latitude  in 
which  they  might  be  safely  left ;  which 
having  done,  he  heard  on  his  return  of  a 
large  fleet  of  merchantmen  which  had  been 
for  some  time  lying  at  Cadiz  in  want  of 
convoy,  and  under  heavy  demurrage.  Con- 
ceiving he  could  not  be  more  beneficially 
employed  than  in  protecting  the  commerce 
of  his  country,  Captain  Walker  thought  fit 
{in  contravention  of  his  orders,  which  were 
to  return  to  Spitliead),  to  take  charge  of 
these  vessels,  which  he  conducted  in  perfect 
safety  to  England.  Two  memorials  of  the 
Spanish  merchants  residing  in  London 
represented  to  the  Admiralty  "that  the 
value  of  the  fleet  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
million  sterling,  which  but  for  his  active 
exertions  would  have  been  left  in  great 
danger,  at  a  most  critical  time,  when  the 
Spaniards  were  negotiating  a  peace  with 
France."  The  Spanish  authorities,  how- 
ever, having  resented  his  having  assisted  the 
merchants  in  removing  theb  property,  it 
was  deemed  right  to  bring  Captain  Walker 
to  a  court-martial  on  his  return  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  it  being  found  that  he  had 
acted  without  orders,  he  was  broke.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  no  small  consolation  to  his 
feelings  to  know  that  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  appreciated  the 
motives  by  which  he  had  been  actuated,  and 
interested  themselves  in  his  favour.  About 
eight  months  after,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador received  orders  from  his  government 
to  request  that  the  whole  transaction  might 
be  forgotten,  and  Mr  Walker  was  restored 
to  his  rank  of  commander  in  March  1797. 
In  the  summer  of  1797,  while  the  mutiny 
raged  at  the  Nore,  Captain  Walker  suggested 
a  plan  for  attacking  the  Sandwich  with  the 
smasher  guns  invented  by  his  relative 
General  Melville,  and  volunteered  to 
conduct  the  enteipi-ise.  It  so  happened 
that  a  plan  exactly  similar  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
not  an  hour  before,  and  Captain  Walker 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  gun  boats,  fitted 
at  Woolwich  ;  but  before  he  arrived  at 
Gravestnd  the  mutineers  had  been  in- 
duced to  surrender.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  act  as  Captain  of  the  Garland  frigate,  and 
to  conduct  the  trade  bound  to  the  Baltic  as 
far  as  Elsinoir.  On  his  return  from  that 
service,  he  removed  into  the  Monmouth, 
64,  employed  in  the  North  Sea.  In  Lord 
Duncan's  memorable  battle  of  the  11th 
October  1797,  the  Monmouth  was  closely 
engaged  for  an  hour  and  a-half  with  the 
Delft  and  Alkmaar,  ships  of  the  line,  and 
compelled  them  both  to  surrender.  The 
latter  was  taken  in  tow  immediately  after 
the  action,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
gale  that  ensued.  Captain  Walker  did  not 
quit  her  until  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
anchoring  her  safely  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 
He  was  immediately  confirmed  in  the  rank 
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of  Post-Captain,  and  the  command  of  the 
Monmouth,  and  received  the  naval  gold 
medal  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 
On  the  19th  December  following  he  assisted 
in  depositing  in  St  Paul's  the  colours  cap- 
tured in  the  recent  naval  victories.  Captain 
Walker  subsequently  commanded  in  succes- 
sion the  Veteran,  64,  Braakel,  56,  Prince 
George,  98,  Prince  of  the  same  force,  and 
Isii,  50.  The  last  was  one  of  Lord  Nelson's 
division  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  2d 
April  1801,  and  was  most  warmly  engaged 
for  four  hours  and  a-half  with  two  of  the 
enemy's  heaviest  block  ships  and  a  battery 
of  fourteen  guns.  Its  loss  in  this  sanguinary 
battle  amounted  to  9  officers  and  103  men 
kiUed  and  wounded.  In  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer Captain  Walker  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Tartar  frigate,  and  was  ordered  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  to  the 
Jamaica  Station,  where  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Admiralty,  appointing 
him  to  the  'V^anguard,  74.  On  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  1803,  he  was  employed  in 
the  blockade  of  St  Domingo,  and  while  on 
that  service  captured  the  Creole,  44,  having 
on  board  the  JTrenoh  General  Morgan  and 
530  troops,  and  the  Duquesne,  74 — the 
latter  after  a  chase  of  twenty-four  hours 
and  a  running  fight  of  an  hour  and  a-half. 
Shortly  after  his  return  the  town  of  St  Marc 
surrendered,  after  a  blockade  of  fourteen 
weeks  ;  as  also  did  the  garrison  of  Cape 
Francals  when  the  dominion  of  the  French 
was  at  an  end.  Captain  Walker  returned 
to  England,  with  only  160  men,  although 
nearly  that  number  of  French  prisoners  was 
embarked  on  board  his  ship, — a  circumstance 
which  rendered  the  utmost  vigilance  neces- 
sary. He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  Thaha  frigate,  and  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Bedford,  74, 
one  of  the  squadron  sent  by  Sir  W.  Sidney 
Smith  to  escort  the  Royal  Family  of  Portugal 
from  Lisbon  to  Rio  Janeiro.  On  his  arrival 
there,  the  Prince  Regent,  in  consideration 
of  Captain  Walker's  unremitted  attention 
to  the  Portuguese  fleet  during  a  long  and 
tempestuous  voyage,  signified  his  intention 
of  conferring  upon  him  the  order  of  St 
Bento  D'Avis  ;  but  some  objections  having 
been  stated  by  his  spiritual  advisers  on 
account  of  Captain  Walker's  rehgion,  his 
Eoyal  Highness  determined  to  revive  the 
military  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  of 
which  he  created  him  a  Knight  Commander 
^auhonoupsubseguently  conferred  on  many 
British  officers.  'The  Bedford  was  after- 
wards employed  In  the  blockade  of  Flushing 
and  other  services  until  September  1814, 
when  Captain  Walker  received  orders  to 
assume  the  command  of  a  squadron,  on  board 
of  which  was  embarked  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army  sent  against  New  Orleans. 
During  the  course  of  their  unsuccessful 
attack,  in  which  Admiral  Sir,  Alexander 
Cochrane  and  Rear- Admirals  Malcolm  and 
Codrington  assisted.  Captain  Walker  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  line  of  battle  ships, 
which,  on  account  of  the  shallow  water, 
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could  not  approach  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  scene  of  action.  In  1814  Cap- 
tain Walker  was  selected  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  to  Boulogne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  England  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  Aftar  the 
peace,  he  commanded  the  Albion,  Queen, 
and  Northumberland,  third-rates,  the  last  of 
which  he  paid  off,  10th  September  1818,  and 
thus  closed  a  continued  service  of  twenty- 
one  years  as  Post-Captain.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a  Companion  of  the  Bath  on  the  ex- 
tension of  that  honourable  order  in  1815, 
and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral 
at  the  coronation  of  King  George  the  IV., 
the  promotion  on  that  memorable  occasion 
ending  with  him.  The  Rear-Admiral's 
death  occurred  on  the  13th  July  1831,  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  son,  commanding  the 
Coast-Guard  of  Blutchington,  near  Seaford. 
Rear-Admiral  Walker  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gieneral  Sir  John  Irvine,  K.B.  ;  his 
second  and  widow  was  a  daughter  of  Arnol- 
dus  Jones  Skelton,  Esq.,  of  Branthwaite 
Hall,  in  Cumberland,  first  cousin  to  the 
Marquis  Comwallis,  and  M.P.  for  Eye. 
His  eldest  son,  Melville,  is  an  officer  of 
dragoons  ;  his  second,  Frederick,  a  Lieuten- 
ant R.N. ;  and  his  thurd,  Thomas,  died  in 
that  rank  in  1829. 

WALKER,  The  Eight  Rev.  James, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.— Dr  Walker, 
Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
was  bom  at  Kirkcaldy  in  the  year  1772,  and 
after  passing  through  the  regular  course  of 
a  college  education  in  his  native  country,  he 
entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1793  and  M.A.  in 
1796.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1793 ;  and,  en- 
gaging at  first  in  literary  pursuits,  he  for 
some  time  acted  as  sub-editor  of  the  En- 
cyclopcsdia  Britannica,  the  third  edition  of 
which  was  then  passing  through  the  press 
under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Gleig.  While 
in  this  employment  he  contributed  many 
valuable  articles  to  that  national  work,  and 
also  exercised,  in  the  frequent  absence  of 
his  friend  the  Bishop,  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  whole  publication.  At  that 
period,  too,  he  gave  to  the  world  several 
tracts  and  discourses  published  anonymously. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  he  was 
induced  to  accompany  a  young  baronet 
abroad  as  his  tutor,  on  which  occasion  he 
spent  two  or  three  years  on  the  continent. 
While  at  Rome  he  signalised  himself  as  the 
first  Protestant  clergyman  who  established  a 
regular  church  service  there,  and  adminis- 
tered the  Holy  Communion  according  to  the 
Church  of  England  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
to  the  English  residents.  In  Germany  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  that  country,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
their  philosophy,  more  especially  of  those 
transcendental  speculations  which,  at  that 
epoch,  occupied  the  minds  of  metaphysical 
enquirers.    The  article  on  the  system  of 
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Kant,  inserted  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Bncydopcedia,  was  the  fruit  of  his  researches 
whUe  resident  at  Weimar.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  Edinburgh  as  minister  of  St  Peter's 
Chapel,  Roxburgh  Place,  a  charge  which  he 
held  for  a  number  of  years,  till  increasing 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign  its  more 
active  duties.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Sandford,  in  January  1830,  Mr  Walker  was 
unanimously  elected  his  successor  ;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Bishop  Gleig,  about  1837, 
he  was  chosen  by  his  brethren  to  be  their 
head  or  president  under  the  ancient  title  of 
Primus.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  Pan- 
tonian  or  Divinity  Professor  to  the  Episcopal 
Communion  in  Scotland.  Amidst  all  his 
avocations  his  favourite  pursuit  was  theology, 
in  which  he  had  read  much,  and  systema- 
tized his  knowledge  with  great  success.  He 
■was  not  only  highly  respected  for  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  theologian,  but  much  esteemed 
for  his  amiable  and  Christian  qualities  as  an 
individual.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Bishop  Low,  and  often  visited  him  at  his 
residence  in  the  Priory  of  Pittenweem  ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1805  he  accompanied  him 
in  his  first  tower  in  the  Highlands.  Captain 
Walker,  a  brother  of  Dr  Walker,  Uved  in 
the  Priory  for  several  years  as  Bishop  Low's 
friend  and  companion,  and  died  there  in 
January  1854.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  Bishop  Walker  had  been  afflicted  with 
a  rheumatic  affection,  first  caught  in  cross- 
ing the  Alps  many  years  previous  ;  and 
latterly,  although  not  confined  to  bed,  he 
was  unable  to  move  without  assistance.  He 
died  on  the  5th  March  1841.  Besides  the 
tractsanddiscoursesmentioned.hepubUshed 
some  single  sermons  and  pastoral  charges, 
and editedBishopJoUy's"  Sunday  Services," 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  interesting  memoir. 
WALLACE,  William,  LL.D.,  a  tal- 
ented mathematician,  was  born  at  Dysart 
in  September  1768,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner.  After  having  been  taught  to  read 
at  a  private  school,  kept  by  an  old  woman, 
he  was  sent  to  a  pubUc  seminary,  where  he 
learned  to  write  ;  but  the  still  more  impor- 
tant branch  of  education  in  his  case— that 
of  arithmetic— he  learned  at  home  from  the 
instructions  of  his  father.  His  father  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  business,  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  William  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  bookbinder ;  still,  however, 
dwelling  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  father's  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Besides  this  he  was  wont,  when  op- 
portunity offered,  to  read  such  books  a£ 
were  placed  under  his  charge  for  binding. 
His  mind  having  been  thus  awoke  to  action, 
his  favourite  bias  quickly  took_  the  lead. 
He  purchased  a  few  mathematical  books, 
and  poured  over  them  till  they  could  teach 
him  nothing  further.  In  this  way,  we  are 
told,  before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth 
year  he  was  a  considerable  proficient  ir 
elementary  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
Algebra,  with  fluxions,  conic  sections,  am 
astronomy.  During  this  successful  pursuii 
of  scientific  knowledge,  he  was  likewise  si 


fortunate  as  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
a  man  who  assisted  Dr  Robiaon  in  his  class- 
1  experiments,  and  who  offered  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  Professor.  This  offer 
Wallace,whohadnowfinishedhi8a]iprentice- 
ship,  gladly  accepted.  The  Doctor  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  the  earnest  scientific  zeal 
jf  the  young  man,  and  the  protfciency  he 
lad  made  in  mathematics,  and,  therefore, 
a'ave  him  permission  to  attend  his  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  gratuitously. 
To  avail  himself  of  such  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity, Wallace  worked  hard  at  his  trade 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  rest.  Nor  here  did 
Dr  Robison's  kind  patronage  terminate,  for 
he  introduced  his  protege  to  Professor  Play- 
fair,  who  lent  him  scientific  books,  and  gave 
him  valuable  suggestions  for  the  study  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  Dr 
Robison  also  intrusted  him  with  the  tuition 
of  one  of  his  own  pupils  in  geometry — a 
useful  training  to  William  Wallace,  for  the 
important  charges  as  a  public  instructor, 
which  he  afterwards  occupied.  Finding 
that  the  trade  to  which  he  had  served  a 
regidar  apprenticeship  afforded  too  little 
time  for  study,  and  that  he  might  advance 
himself  to  something  better,  Wallace  be- 
came a  warehouseman  in  a  printing  office, 
where  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge were  more  abundant.  Here  he 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  langu- 
age by  his  own  industry,  aided  by  a  few  les- 
sons from  a  college  student,  and  afterwards 
studied  French.  He  then  exchanged  the 
printing  office  for  the  situation  of  shopman 
to  one  of  the  principal  booksellers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and,  approaching  still  nearer  to  the 
ultimate  mark,  he  devoted  his  evenings  to 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  as  a  private 
tutor.  As  this  last  occupation  was  more 
congenial  than  the  other,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  it  entirely,  having  abandoned  the 
shop  for  that  purpose  ;  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  assistant 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Academy  of 
Perth.  This  was  in  1794,  when  he  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  acquired 
such  a  reputation  that  the  most  scientific 
men  in  Edinburgh  welcomed  him  as  a 
brother.  Soon  after  he  had  settled  in  Perth 
he  married,  and  for  nine  years  after  there 
was  a  lull  in  his  hitherto  changeable  course, 
during  which  he  quietly  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  somewhat  obscure  and  humble 
calling.  But  the  time  thus  spent  was  not 
spent  in  idleness,  as  he  evinced  when  the 
fitting  season  arrived.  Among  the  fruits 
of  his  studies  at  Perth  were  three  articles, 
which  successively  appeared  in  the  respec- 
tive jiublications  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. The  first,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  inl796,  was 
entitled  "  Geometrical  Porisms,"  with  Ex- 
amples of  their  Applications  to  the  Solution 
of  Problems.  About  the  same  period  he 
contributed  the  article  "  Porism "  to  the 
third  edition  of  the  EncpclopcediaBritannica. 
His  third  article,  which  he  presented  to  the 
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Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  contained  a 
new  method  of  expressing  the  co-efficients 
in  the  development  of  the  formula  that  re- 
presents the  mutual  perturbation  of  two 
planets,  to  which  was  added  an  appendix, 
giving  a  quickly  converging  series  tor  the 
rectification  of  an  elhpse.      The  scientific 
men  who  were  qualified  to  judge  of  these 
papers  bore  high  testimony  to  their  accuracy 
and  originality.     The  time  at  length  arrived 
when  Mr  Wallace  was  to  be  elevated  to  a 
more  fitting  sphere  of  action.     From  the 
obscnrity  of  Perth,  his  reputation  had  so 
widely  diffused  itself  that  in  1803  he  was  in- 
vited to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  oflice  of 
mathematical  master  in  the  Royal  Mihtary 
College,   some  time  before    established  at 
Great  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire.     He 
consented,  moved  to  this  by  the  advice  of 
his  venerated  friend.  Professor  Playfair,  and 
■was  immediately  elected  to  the  office.     It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that,  in  the  following 
year,  his  countryman,  Mr  Ivory,  who,  Uke 
himself,  had  been  the  subject  of  struggle 
and  change,  and  who  had  also  fought  his 
way  to  scientific  reputation,  was  elected 
the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the 
same  college.     On  the  removal  of  the  in- 
stitution to  Sandhurst,  in  Berkshire,   Mr 
Wallace  accompanied  it,  and  continued  to 
teach  in  a  manner  that  secured  the  approba- 
tion of  the  directors.     In  1818  his  sphere  of 
educational  duty  was  extended,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  of  the  directors  of  the 
college  that  a  half-yearly  course  of  lectures  on 
practical  ajitronomy  should  be  given  to  the 
students,  and  that  Mr  Wallace  should  be 
the  lecturer.     As  this  course  also  was  to  be 
combined  with  instructions  on  the  manner 
of  making   celestial  observations,   a  small 
observatory  was   erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  furnished  with  the  necessary  instru- 
ments.      This     addition    to   the    routine 
of  a  military  education  has  done  much  to 
remove  the  objections  often  brought  against 
our  bravest  officers  of  the  army,  on  account 
cf  their  deficiency  in  the  science  of  their 
profession.     Another  movement  was  now  to 
occur  in  the  changeful  career  of  Mr  Wallace. 
In  1819  JProf essor  Playfair  died  ;  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Leslie  was  appointed  to 
succeed  hiin  ;  and  by  this  transference  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh   became   vacant,    and    open  to 
competition.       The    height     of    Wallace's 
ambition  was  to  obtain  a  Scottish  Professor 
ship,  and  accordingly  he  threw  himself  into 
the  contest  with  his  whole  heart  and  energy. 
In  the  trial  of  candidates,  which  was  a  keen 
one,  he  was  successful ;  and  he  brought  th< 
maturity  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  a 
well  as  his  rich  scientific  acquirements  as  a 
mathematician,    to   a  chair,   but  too  often 
filled  with  men  unpractised  in  the  common 
ways  df  life,  and  whose  whole  occupation  is 
to  muse  and  dream  over  a  problem.     Many 
of  the  scientific  men  of  the  iiresent  day  can 
still  remember  with  gratitude  the  efficiency 
with    which   Mr  Wallace    discharged    the 
duties  of  hia  Professorship,  and  the  impulse 
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which  his  teaching  imparted  to  their  studies. 
He  thus  continued  to  labour  till  1838,  when 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  office  m 
consequence  of  ill  health;  and  on  his 
retirement  Government  expressed  its 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  services,  both 
at    Sandhurst    and    Edinburgh,    by    con- 


ferring 


pen 


University  of  Edinburgh  by  making  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Five  years  of  private  life 
succeeded,  during  which,  however,  his  mind 
was  not  idle  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  as  was 
attested  by  his  productions  during  this 
period,  while  he  was  unfitted  by  sickness  for 
the  usual  intercourse  of  society.  Having 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  died  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  April  1843. 

WARDLAW,  The  Family  of.— This 
Ano-lo-Saxon  family  was  amongst  those  that 
fled  into  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  being  hospitably  received  by- 
Kins  Malcolm  Canmore,  settled  m  that 
kin<'dom.  Of  the  Wardlaws,  Cardinal 
Wardlaw  compiled  a  genealogical  account 
from  theur  first  coming  from  Saxonjr  to 
England  about  the  beginmng  of  the  sixth 
century  up  to  his  own  time,  a  copy  of  which 
was  in  the  royal  Ubrary  of  France  untd  the 
Revolution  ;  and  according  to  family  tradi- 
tion the  elder  branch  of  the  house,  the 
Wardlaws  of  Torrie,  had  also  a  copy,  which 
was  carried  down  to  his  own  time,  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Sir  Henry 
Wardlaw.  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  knight  of 
Torrie,  county  of  Fife,  married  a  niece  ot 
Walter,  the  Great  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  had  issue.  Sir  Henry  was  succeeded 
at  his  decease  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Henry. 
This  iientleman  married  in  169fa  Ehzabeth 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Halkett, 
Bart,  of  Pitferrane,  by  whom  he  had,  with 
four  daughters,  his  successor.  Sir  Henry,  at 
whose  decease,  without  issue,  the  title  re_- 
verted  to  his  uncle.  Sir  George,  who  married 
Miss  Oliphant,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son.  Sir  Henry,  a  mihtary  ofiicer,  at 
whose  decease,  unmarried,  the  baronetcy 
devolved  upon  his  uncle,  Su:  David,  ihia 
gentleman  married  Jean,  only  child  and 
heu?ess  of  RoUand,  of  Craighouse,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Su-  Henry,  who 
married  Miss  Janet  Taylor,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  five  daughters  ;  and  dying  in 
1782  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Su: 
David.  This  gentleman  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Symson,  Esq.  of 
Broomhead,  by  whom  he  had  five  sous  and 
three  daughters,  and  was  succeeded  13th 
April  1793  by  his  youngest  and  on  y  surviv- 
ing  son.  Sir  John,  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
who  married  Jean,  second  daughter  of 
Charles  Mitchell,  Esq.  ot  Piteadie  and  Bal- 
bridee  (and  sister  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Andrew  MitcheU,  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell),  by  hiswife,  Margaret  Forbes,  niece 
of  Sir  David  Forbes,  Bart,  of  Newball,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children  ;  but  left  at  his 
decease  in  1823  an  only  surviving  daughter 
and  heiress,  Jane,  who  married  Andrew 
Clark,  Esq.   of  Comrie  Castle,  county  of 
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Perth,  who  has  assumed  the  additional 
surname  of  Wellwood,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Clark,  Esq.  of  Comrie  Castle,  by  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  R.  Wellwood,  Esq  .  of 
Garvock,  niece  to  the  late  Rev.  Sir  H. 
MoncriefF  Wellwood,  Bart.,  and  grand  niece 
to  Sir  R.  Preston,  of  Valleyfield.  Sir  John 
dying  thus  without  male  issue,  the  baro- 
netcy devolved  on  his  cousin.  Sir  William, 
who  married  in  1782  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Anderson,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had 
" "^ e,   born  in  1785,  a  surgeon  in 


in  1820 ;  Alexander,  late  baronet ;  William, 
present  baronet,  and  other  children.  The 
eldest  son  to  survive,  Sir  Alexander,  born 
in  1792,  died  unmarried  in  1833,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  present 
baronet.  Sir  William  Wardlaw,  of  Pitreavie, 
county  of  Fife,  born  15th  May  1794,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  thirteenth  baronet, 
20th  January  1833. 

WARDLAW,  Henkt,  founder  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  and  Bishop  of 
that  See,  was  descended  from  the  Wardlaws 
of  Torrie  in  Fife.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Walter  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
in  1381  was  created  a  Cardinal  by  Pope 
Urban  VI.  Having  received  the  usual 
education  of  one  intended  for  the  church,  it 
is  supposed  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
was  appointed,  by  his  uncle,  Rector  of  Kil- 
bride, and  by  virtue  thereof  became  pre- 
centor in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Avignon,  and  while 
there,  was,  in  1404,  preferred  by  Pope 
Benedict  Xlll.  to  the  vaciint  See  of  St 
Andrews.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  soon  after,  bearing  the  additional 
title  of  Pope's  Legate  for  Scotland,  his  first 
care  was  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  become  notorious  for  their  licen- 
tiousness and  profligacy.  In  May  1410 
Bishop  Wardlaw  founded  a  College  at  St 
Andrews,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  for 
teaching  all  manner  of  arts  and  sciences,  for 
which,  in  the  year  following,  he  procured  a 
confirmation  from  the  Pope,  having  des- 
patched one  Alexander  Ogilvy  for  the  pur- 
pose. During  the  time  he  was  Bishop  two 
persons  were,  by  his  orders,  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  heresy  ;  the  one  of  them,  John 
Besby,  an  Englishman,  in  1422,  and  the 
other,  Paul  Craw,  a  Bohemian,  in  1432. 
Bishop  Wardlaw,  according  to  Dempster, 
was  the  author  of  a  book,  "De  Eeformatione 
Cleri  et  Oratio  pro  Eeformatione  con- 
viviorum  et  luxus,"  which,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
speech  on  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, delivered  by  the  Bishop  in  the  Parlia- 
ment that  met  at  Perth  in  1430.  He  died 
in  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  April  6,  1440, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  city, 
with  greater  pomp  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors had  been. 

WATSON,  Robert,  LL.D.,  an  elegant 
historian,  was  born  at  St  Andrews  about 
1730.     He  was  the  son  of  aa  apothecary  of 


that  town,  who  was  also  a  brewer.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  school  and 
University  of  his  native  place,  and  aUo 
entered  on  the  study  of  divinity ;  but  a 
strong  desire  of  improving  himself  in  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  under  the 
most  eminent  professors,  induced  him  to 
remove  first  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Edinburgh.  His 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  led  him  to 
study  eight  hours  every  day,  a  rule  which 
he  observed  throughout  his  life.  Having 
aiiplied  himself,  with  great  industry,  to 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
philosophical    or    universal    grammar,    he 


pared  a  course  of  lectures  on  style  and 
guage,  and  also  one  on  rhetoric,  both  of 
hich  he  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  and  on 


preparea  i 
language. 


this  occasion  he  secured  the  countenance, 
approbation,  and  friendship  of  Lord  Kames, 
Mr  Hume,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that 
day.  About  this  time  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  ;  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  St  Andrews,  he 
offered  himself  a  canditate  for  it,  but  was 
disappointed.  Soon  after,  however,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr  Rymer,  he  obtained  the 
Professorship  of  Lojic  in  St  Salvator's 
College,  to  which  was  added,  by  patent 
from  the  Crown,  that  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres.  On  the  death  of  Principal  Tulli- 
delph,  in  November  1777,  he  was  appointed, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
Principal  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same 
time  presented  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
St  Leonard.  He  had  previously  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Dr  Watson 
wrote  the  "  History  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain," 
published  in  1777,  which  obtained  for  him  a 
considerable  degree  of  literary  reputation. 
He  had  finished  the  first  four  books  of  a 
"History  of  the  Reign  of  PhUip  III.," 
when  he  died,  March  31,  1781.  The  work 
was  completed,  by  the  addition  of  two  more 
books,  by  Dr  William  Thomson,  and 
published  in  1783.  Dr  Watson  married  a 
lady  of  singular  beauty  and  virtue,  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Shaw,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  St  Mary's  College,  by  whom  he  had  five 
daughters,  who  survived  him. 

WEMYSS,  Admiral  James,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  General  Wemyss  of  Wemyss, 
M.P.,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the 
first  General  Sir  William  Erskine,  who 
served  in  America,  and  subsequently  on  the 
continent  with  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York. 
Admiral  Wemyss  was  born  in  1789.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Unicom  frigate.  Captain  Charles 
Wemyss,  in  1801.  We  afterwards  find  him 
serving  in  the  Tonnant,  80,  and  Cidloden, 
74  ;  the  former  ship  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  afterwards  Viscount  Ex- 
mouth,  and  employed  off  Ferrol  and  Co- 
runna  ;  the  latter  bearing  that  officer's  flag 
as  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  In  1807 
Mr  Wemyss  aoted  as  Lieutenant  of  the 
"Victor  sloop.  Captain  George  Bell,  and  bore 
a  part  in  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  fights 
that  ever  took  place  on  any  vessel's  deck, 
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whom  he  served  off  the  Scheldt  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  was  j^romoted  to 
the  command  of  the  Pylades  sloop,  1st  Feb- 
ruary 1812.  On  the  5th  October  1813  Cap- 
tain Wemyss  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
twenty-nine  French  vessels,  lying  in  Port 
d'Ansa,  chiefly  laden  with  timber  for  the 
Arsenal  at  Toulon.  In  April  1814  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  his  "  ready  assistance "  during  the  suc- 
cessful operations  against  Genoa.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  reduction  of  that  fortress, 
Captain  Wemyss  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Rainbow,  26,  which  ship  he  paid 
off  in  the  month  of  December  following. 
His  post  commission  bears  date  1st  July 
1814.  Captain  Wemyss  married,  8th  August 
182(1,  Lady  Emma  Hay,  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Errol.  The  Admiral  represented  the 
County  of  Fife  in  Parliament  for  mauy 
years,  and  was  well  known  and  highly 
popular. 

WEMYSS,  James  Hat  Erskine,  Esq. 
of  Wemyss,  M.P.,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Fife,  was  born  on  the  27th  April 
1 829.  He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Wemyss 
of  Wemyss  and  Torry,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  famihes  in  Fifeshire,  and  Lady 
Emma  Hay,  sixth  daughter  of  William, 
sixteenth  Earl  of  Errol.  On  the  17th  April 
1855,  he  married  Millicent  Anne  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Honourable 
John  Kennedy  Erskine,  of  Dun,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  reformer  of  that 
name.  By  this  union  Mr  Wemyss  left 
issue,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest  son,  Randolph  Gordon,  was  bom  in 
1858.  Mr  Wemyss  was  elected  M.P.,  for 
this  county  at  the  general  election  in  1859, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position 
with  faithf uluess  and  acceptability.  On  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  Queen  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  the  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant,  Mr  Wemyss  died  at 
London  on  the  29th  of  March  1864,  in  the 
thirty -sixth  year  of  his  age.  On  his  death. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  of  B.alcaskie, 
Baronet,  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place, 
both  as  representative  of  Fifeshire  in  Par- 
liament, and  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County, 

WEMYSS  of  Bogie,  The  Familt  of.— 
Sir  James  Wemyss,  the  first  of  the 
Wemyss',  of  Bogie,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
David  Wemyss.  lord  of  that  Ilk,  progenitor 
of  the  Earls  of  Wemyss.  He  obtained  from 
his  father,  in  patrimony,  the  lands  of  Bogie, 
with  many  others  too  numerous  to  specify. 
Sir  James  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him  by  King  James  VI., 
and  was  appointed  Vice- Admiral  of  Scotland 
in  1591.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Melville,  of  Raith,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  but  none  of  them 
arrived  at  maturity,  except  one  son,  James, 
who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Kininmonth,  of  that  Ilk,  by  Helen,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Sinclair,  and 
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by  her  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter- 
John  (Sir),  of  Bogie,  who  became  his 
grandfather's  heir  ;  David,  of  Balfarg,  who 
carried  on  the  Une  of  the  family,  as  here- 
after mentioned  ;  Henry,  whose  descendants 
now  represent  the  famiJy,  as  shown  here- 
after. Sir  James  died  in  the  year  1640, 
having  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Sir  John 
Wemyss,  who  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  on  him  by  King  Charles  I. 
He  married  twice  -first,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Alton,  of  that  Ilk  ;  and  secondly, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  of 
Warriston,  by  neither  of  whom  had  he  any 
children.  He  lived  in  great  extravagance, 
and  died  in  1679.  leaving  the  estate  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  James  Wemyss,  eldest  and  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  David,  of  Balfarg,  who  was  a 
great  loyaUst,  and  invariably  attached  to 
the  interests  of  the  royal  family.  Being 
negligent  of  his  private  affairs,  and  a  very 
bad  economist,  he  greatly  increased  the 
encumbrances  which  were  left  upon  the 
estate  by  his  uncle.  Upon  the  death  of 
David,  Earl  of  Wemyss,  in  1680,  without 
male  issue.  Sir  James  became  the  male 
representative  ;  and.  by  the  old  investitures, 
would  have  succeeded  both  to  the  estates 
and  honours  of  Wemyss,  but  Earl  David 
having  altered  their  destination,  and  having 
resigned  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
obtained  a  new  grant  of  the  estate  and 
honours  to  himself  in  liferent,  and  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  and  her  heirs  male  in 
fee.  The  Nova  Scotia  baronetcy,  however, 
conferred  on  his  predecessor,  29th  May 
1625,  devolved  on  Sir  James  as  the  heir 
male  (which  he  declined  to  assume),  but  he 
and  his  posterity  ever  aftercarried  the  arms 
of  Wemyss  simply,  without  any  mark  of 
cadence.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Alton,  of  that  Ilk,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  who,  with 
their  families,  all  died,  excepting  his  eldest 
son,  John.  Sir  James  was,  in  1704, 
created  a  baronet  by  Queen  Anne,  by 
patent  to  him  and  his  heirs  whomsoever  ; 
and  dying  soon  thereafter  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son.  Sir  John  Wemyss,  of  Bogie, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  .Sir  William 
Lockhart,  advocate,  by  whom  he  left  one 
son.  Sir  James  Wemyss,  of  Bogie,  who, 
being  no  economist,  found  himself,  not 
many  years  after  his  succession,  in  such 
difficulties  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
parting  with  the  family  estate  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  him  loaded  with  debt. 
He  accordingly  sold  it,  and  retired  to  his 
house  in  Kirkcaldy,  where  he  died  a 
bachelor  a  few  years  afterwards.  Upon 
that  event  the  representation  in  the  male 
line  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  Henry 
Wemyss,  third  son  of  James,  and  grandson 
of  Sir  James  Wemyss,  the  first  of  Bogie, 
the  eldest  surviving  of  whom  was  the  Rev. 
James  Wemyss,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Burntisland,  his  great-grandson,  who  mar- 
ried Christian,  daughter  of  Samuel  Charteris, 
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Esq.,  Solicitor  of  Customs  for  Scotland.  By 
that  lady  he  left  several  daughters  and  one 
son,  Sir  James  Wemyss,  the  jiresent  baronet, 
who  was  served  heir  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  father. 

WEMYSS,  Sir  James,  of  Bo^ie,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  uf  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  demise  of  his  father  in  1821. 

WILKIE,  Sir  David,  a  celebrated  Scot- 
tish painter,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Cults, 
Fifeshire,  on  the  18th  November  178-5.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  the  Esv.  David  Wilkie, 
minister  of  Cults,  Having  very  early  dis- 
played his  ability  for  drawing,  his  father 
sent  him  in  1799  to  the  Trustees'  Academy 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1803  he  won  the  first 
premium  for  painting  in  the  Academy,  and 
returned  home  in  the  following  year.  He 
now  earned  his  living  by  painting  small 
portraits,  and  he  had  made  great  progress 
m  the  practice  of  painting.  He  went  to 
London  in  1804,  and  lived  for  some  time 
unnoticed  ;  but  his  "  Village  Politicians," 
exhibited  in  1806,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation.  His  "Blind  Fiddler  "  exhibited 
in  the  following  year  as  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1809,  and  a  member  in 
1811.  In  1826  he  went  to  Kome,  and  spent 
three  years  in  visiting  Italy  and  Spain. 
Wilkie  was  knighted  in  1836.  In  1840  he 
set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  East,  yiainted  the 
portrait  of  the  young  Sultan  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  died  on  his  way  home  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  1841.  Wilkie 's  works 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  well  known 
from  engravings.  The  two  already  men- 
tioned and  his  "Chelsea  Pensioners"  are 
perhaps  the  finest  of  his  works.  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Kellie,  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  county  room  at 
Cupar. 

WILSON,  Robert,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Carnbee.  Having  received  a 
classical  education  he  studied  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  practised  for  some  time 
in  St  Andrews.  Being  of  a  literary  turn 
he  has  contributed  many  pieces  of  descrip- 
tive verse  to  the  periodicals.  In  1856  he 
published  a  duodecimo  volume  of  "  Poems" 
at  Boston,  United  States.  His  other  publi- 
cations are  a  small  volume  on  "  The  Social 
Condition  of  France,"  "  Lectures  on  the 
Game  Laws,"  and  several  brochures  on 
subjects  of  a  socio-political  nature.  He 
resi<led  some  time  at  Aberdour,  and  has  at 
different  pei-iods  shown  an  able  and  active 
interest  in  the  political  movements  in  the 
county. 

WILSON,  the  Eight  Rev.  William 
Soot,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway, 
was  born  at  Pittenweem  about  the  year 
1808.  His  father  was  a  pious  and  indefati- 
gable clergyman,  and  his  son  did  not  dis- 
honour his  fathers  house,  nor  suffer  his 
munitions  to  be  forgotten.  Under  the 
inspection  of  his  parents  he  grew  in  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  evincing  much  amiability 
and  talents  of  a  respectable  order.  In  the 
year  1821  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  by  the 
No.  LXI. 


late  Rev.  John  Munlnch,  at  K.itb,  Banff- 
shire, where  the  must  if  th.  I'.piscopal 
candidates  for  holy  on  h  IS  tli.  ii  r.,Tivi-daU 
their  lore.  He  was  uin.-  uv  tc  n  ytiirs  in  Mr 
Murdoch 'efamily,  and  wj.i  agrcat  l.n uurite. 
Bishop  Jolly,  when  he  came  on  his  annual 
visitations,  was  particularly  fond  of  him, 
and  took  great  delight  in  hearing  of  his  sage 
demeanour,  which  Mr  Murdoch  was  from 
time  to  time  so  proud  to  boast  of.  When 
a  boy  at  Keith  he  always  accompanied 
Bishop  Jolly  on  his  rounds  through  his 
small  diocese.  Mr  Wilson  afterwards  went 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  then  to 
the  Pantonian  Theological  Hall  in  Edin- 
burgh, presided  over  by  Primus  James 
Walker  and  Bishop  RusseU.  He  then  went 
as  a  tutor  to  some  families  in  Leith  and 
Fortrose.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  of 
age.  Bishop  Low  ordained  him  in  St 
John's,  Pittenweem,  in  1827,  to  a-ssi.st  as 
Deacon  in  Inverness-shire,  from  which  he 
went  to  Ayr  to  gather  the  members  of  the 
church  in  that  town  and  environs.  He 
wrought  hard  for  many  years,  not  receiving 
more  than  £30  yearly  as  stipend  ;  but  he  hsla 
raised  a  large  plain  chapel  wherein  most  of 
the  county  families  assemble  for  worship. 
Summer  visitors  crowd  to  it  during  the 
bathing  season,  and  now  it  is  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition.  Mr  Wilson  had  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  David,  the  eldest, 
went  out  to  India,  and  made  a  fortune,  and 
returned  and  bought  the  estate  of  Inchrye. 
He  died  there  suddenly  in  1862.  James 
also  went  abroad,  and  being  equally  success- 
ful returned  to  his  native  county,  and 
bought  a  property  in  Kinross-shire,  which 
the  Bishop  on  his  brother "s  decease  succeeded 
to  as  well  as  Inchrye.  The  office  of  Synod 
Clerk  in  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow  and  Gallo- 
way was  long  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Wilson,  and  after  the  demise  of  the  ami- 
able W.  Wade,  of  Paisley,  by  whose  laborious 
exertions  the  church  there  was  built,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Deanship.  Bisho])  Trower 
resigning  his  See  in  1859  the  suffrages  ot 
his  brethren  tell  on  Dean  Wilson,  and  he 
was  then  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  Galloway.  As  successor  to  two  such 
men  as  Bishops  Russell  and  Trower  Bishop 
Wilson  had  a  place  to  fill  as  difficult  as  it  is 
Jionourable.  He  brought  to  his  task, 
however,  the  ripe  experience  gained  in  a 
long  and  faithful  exercise  of  the  second 
order  of  the  Christian  ministry.  To  a  loyal 
and  zealous  interest  Bishop  Wilson  unites  a 
thoroughly  accurate  knowledge  of  its  posi- 
tion and  wants,  and  a  prudence  equal  to  his 
knowledge.  His  reverence  is  one  ot  those 
tried  men  who  are  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
church  in  troublous  times,  and  his  value  will 


country  gentleman,  the  Laird  of  Pittarrow, 
in  Meams,  and  was  born  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  first 
appears  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  at  Montrose. 
He  is  next  heard  of  in  Bristol,  where  he 
became  a  preacher,  and  was  brought  before 
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the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  condemned 
as  a  heretic  on  account  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  worship  paid  to  the  Virgin.  He  then 
went  abroad  and  spent  some  time  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  diligently  prosecuted  his  own 
studies,  and  faithfully  superintended  the 
studies  of  others.  In  i54.3  Wishart  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  preached  with  great 
earnestness  and  success  in  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Romish  party  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Dundee,  and  proceeding  to 
the  west  country,  preached  to  great  multi- 
tudes in  Ayrshire.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
fined, on  account  of  his  reformed  doctrines, 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  that  of  St  Andrews. 
Eighteen  charges  were  brought  against  him 
relating  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments, 
auricular  confession,  extreme  unction, 
prayer  to  saints,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and 
other  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
though  he  made  a  vigorous  and  impressive 
defence,  he  was,  of  course,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  be  burned.  Wishart 
bore  his  agonizing  sufferings  with  great 
fortitude,  and  died  expressing  his  confident 
hope  of  a  reward  in  heaven.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  public  indignation, 
excited  by  his  execution,  contributed  to 
hasten  both  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  his 
judge,  and  the  downfall  of  Popery  in  Scot- 
land. .Evidence  has  been  adduced,  however, 
from  the  State  Paper  Office,  to  prove  that 
Wishart  was  a  party  to  a  plot  against  the 
Cardinal's  life,  which  deprives  Wishart  of 
the  honour  of  martyrdom. 

WOOD,  The  Family  of.— The  name  of 
Wood  occurs  at  an  early  period  in  the  Scot- 
tish annals.  William  de  Bosco  was  Can- 
cellarius  Regis,  and  is  mentioned  from  1170 
to  1246.  The  Woods  of  Craig  in  Angus,  of 
Bonytonin  the  same  county,  and  of  Golpny 
in  Aberdeen,  were  all  of  them  ancient 
families,  probably  springing  from  one  com- 
mon stock.  The  Woods  of  Largo,  the  only 
branch  belonging  to  the  county  of  Fife, 
were  founded  by  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
the  first  iiaird  of  Largo.  (See  separate 
article.)  His  children  were — Andrew,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Alexander,  vicar  of 
North  Berwick  and  of  Largo,  who,  in  1560^ 
had  "  The  Grange  "  from  the  Nuns  of  North 
Berwick,  in  pledge  for  a  sum  of  £1000  lent 
by  him,  which  was  spent  in  repairing  thf 
injury  done  to  the  convent  by  the  English. 
In  1565  he  received  an  absolute  charter  to 
these  lands,  and  in  1572  a  charter  of  Earls- 
ferry  and  its  harbour.  He  married,  after 
1548,  Elizabeth  Crichton,  widow  of  Dish- 
ington  of  Ardross,  and  died  in  1592,  leaving 
no  legitimate  issue.  Besides  these  sons. 
Sir  Andrew  had  also  Robert,  and  possibly 
James  and  Henry,  and  adaughter, Catherine, 
married  to  Alexander  Spens,  some  say  of 
Lathallan,  and  others  of  Wormiston.  An- 
drew Wood,  the  second  Laird  of  Largo,  held 
in  the  favour  of  James  V.  the  same  place 


which  his  father  had  occupied  ia  that  of 
James  IV.  In  1.526,  when  the  monarch 
was  fifteen  years  old,  he  granted  to  him  by 
charter  the  lands  of  East  Dron,  in  Fife.  In 
1528,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
he  received  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  BaUen- 
darg  and  Drumshed,  in  the  regality  of 
Kirriemuir,  and  also  the  half  of  the  King's 
lands  of  Shiremuir.  In  1537  we  find  him 
in  possession  of  the  half  of  Lingo,  and  in 
1538,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Lord  Glammis,  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Inchkeith, 
*'  lying  in  our  sea,  overag.ainst  our  burgh  of 
Kinghorn,"  on  condition  of  delivering 
twenty-four  rabbits  yearly  at  the  feast  of 
the  circJimcision.  In  1541  be  has  a  new 
charter  of  Norther  Fawfield  and  Frostleyis, 
in  which  these  lands  are  said  to  have 
formerly  belonired  to  David  Myrton,  of 
Ciunbo.  On  the  16th  of  June  1542  he  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  of  the  lands  of  Largo, 
HallhUl,  and  Mouturpie,  (Montripple), 
Fawfield,  Frostleyis,  and  Inchkeith,  all  by  a 
new  tenure,  incorporated  with  the  lands  of 
Largo  into  a  barony.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  those  present  at  the 
melancholy  de.ath  of  James  V.  at  Falkland. 
In  1546  he  acquired  the  lands  of  Balbrekie 
from  James,  son  of  John  Douglas,  of  Bal- 
brekie, in  payment  for  money  advanced  by 
him.  In  1547  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  _;  and  in  1564  he  received,  in 
return  for  his  faithful  services,  a  new  grant 
of  the  half  of  Shiremuir.  In  1566  he  pur- 
chased from  the  Earl  of  Rothes  the  lands  of 
Ballingall  and  Pitgeddie,  in  the  barony  of 
Leslie,  which  were  settled  on  his  third  son, 
James.  Andrew  Wood  was  twice  married ; 
first,  c.  152f!,  to  Alisou  Home,  daughter  of 
Home  of  Unthank  ;  .and  secondly,  before 
1573,  to  Dame  Jean  Forman  Lady  Kellie. 
He  died  in  1579.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
Andrew  ;  John,  of  TiiUydavie,  to  whom  we 
have  given  a  separate  article;  J.ames,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Woods  of  Lambieletham  and 
Grange ;  William ;  Arthur,  of  Gatesyde  ( who 
had  two  children,  Robert  and  Agnes) ;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  married  WiUiam  Bruce  of 
Earlshall.  Thomas,  the  father  of  John 
Wood,  who  built  the  hospital  at  Largo,  was 
probably  his  youngest  son.  See  John 
Wood.  Andrew  Wood,  son  of  the  last, 
died  a  few  days  before  his  father,  so  that  he 
was  never  Laird  of  Largo.  In  1556  he  re- 
ceived a  royal  charter  confirming  a  grant  to 
him  by  his  father  of  the  lands  of  Balbrekie. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  Giles  or 
Egidia  Goiirl.ay,  who  survived  him.  His 
children  were  Andrew  ;  Robert  (who  had  a 
daughter,  Helen);  and  Helen,  who  perhaps 
mamed  Patrick  Learmonth  of  Callange. 
Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  the  third  laird, 
was  made  coroner  of  Fife  in  1.582.  This 
office  had  formerly  been  held  by  Michael 
Balfour  of  Burlie,  but  was  given  to  Wood 
because  Michael  Balfour,  grandson  of  the 
former,  and  son  of  James  Balfour,  of  Pitten- 
dreich,  was  incapable  of  holding  it,  by 
reason  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  father  on 
account  of  his  concern  in  the  miurder  of 
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Darnley.  Andrew  Wood  was  also  Comp- 
troller (computor  rotuloruin)  from  1581  to 
1587 ;  and  on  hia  resigning  that  office  ho 
was  found  to  have  spent,  in  bearing  the 
expenses  of  the  royal  house,  nearly  seven 
thousand  pounds  out  of  his  own  means,  for 
seven  thousand  merles  of  which  he  had 
burdened  the  estate  of  Largo.  This  is  ack- 
nowledged in  a  letter  under  the  great  seal, 
which  goes  on  to  say  "  that  as  no  present 
occasion  ofTers  for  repaying  the  said  debt 
Andrew  and  his  heirs  shall  have  full  power 
to  hold  the  barony  of  Largo,  notwithstand- 
ing of  its  being  thus  once  pledged."  In 
1591  he  has  a  charter  of  novodamus  of  Shire- 
muir;  and  in  1594  and  15'J6  he  has  new 
charters  to  the  barony  of  Largo,  compre- 
hending Largo,  the  Cotelands,  and  Myhie- 
lands,  the  Mylnetoun,  and  Seatoun  ;  Halhill 
and  Montripple;  Fawfields,  Frostleyis, 
Brewerslands  ;  Inchkeith ;  Balbreky,  Bal- 
breky  Mill,  Auldhall,  and  Shiremuir. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Lundy,  by  whom 
he  had  Andrew ;  John  (who  had  three 
sons  —  Robert,  Andrew,  and  John) ; 
William,  Lilias,  Isabella,  and  Christina, 
The  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  the 
family  was  placed  compelled  at  last  the 
sale  of  the  estates.  Previously  to  the  s;ile. 
Andrew  Wood,  of  Largo,  with  c^iisi'ut  uf 
his  eldest  son,  Andrew,  unuitf.J  four 
charters,  which  all  received  joy;J  confiruui- 
tion.  The  first,  dated  1007,  was  iu  favour 
of  his  second  son,  John,  granting  him  au 
annuity  of  two  chaUlei-s  of  barley  from  thu 
lands  of  Largo.  The  other  three,  bearing 
the  common  date  of  1610,  are  in  favour  of 
his  daughters,  granting  to  each  of  them  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Shiremuir, 
Norther  Fawfields,  and  Over  Cummerlands. 
He  died  soon  after,  but  the  exact  date  is  not 
ascertained.  Andrew  Wood,  fiar  of 
Largo,  never  entered  into  possession  of  the 
estate,  which  was  sold  in  his  father's  life- 
time. He  married  Jean  Drummond,  second 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Madderty,  and 
appears  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
court  now  removed  to  London  ;  and  pro- 
bably this  course  of  life  tended  to  increase 
the  encumbrances  of  the  family.  In  1(J32 
he  became  burgess  of  Perth,  and  in  1G35  he 
procured  the  same  honour  for  his  servant  or 
apprentice,  Andrew  Drummond,  natural  son 
of  Lord  Madderty.  Andrew  Wood  had  no 
issue,  and  with  him  krunnated  the  direct 
Une  of  the  family.  In  17i  5  His  E.'ccellency 
John  Wood.  (S.Jveruor  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
obtained  matriculatiim  in  the  Herald's 
Office  of  the  arms  of  Wood,  of  Largo,  as 
chief  of  the  name.  He  traced  his  descent 
from  the  Rev.  Ale.xauder  Wood,  an  Epis- 
copal clergymaxL,  outed  about  1090.  This 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Bromi,  of  Salton,  who 
again  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ker,  of  Haddington,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
Kev.  John  Ker,  of  Salt  Preston,  who  was  a 
son  of  Ker,  of  Fawdon  Side,  by  his  second 
wife,  the  widow  of  John  Kno.x.  This  Rev. 
Alexander  Wood  was  certainly  residing  at 


Balhousie,  near  Perth,  in  1095  and  1C98  as 
chamberlain  to  Thomas  Hay,  of  Balhousie, 
afterwards  Viscount  DuppUn,  and  although 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  relatiousliip  he  may 
have  been  a  relative  of  Andrew  Wood, 
fiar  of  Largo.  He  died  in  1790,  leaving 
three  sons.  The  eldest,  Robert,  was  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  during  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh, 
with  whom  he  claimed  kindred.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  same  Robert  Wood  who  is  made 
burgess  of  Perth  in  1078  as  servitor  of 
Henry  Ker,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Rox- 
burgh.    The  second  surviving  son  of  the 

Rev.  Alexaudcr  W I  «;is  WilUam,  who 

in  1695  was  i.i.M,,  I,,;,-,"  «-  .,f  Perth,  whence 
he  removed  t'  I'ai^l.v,  and  finally  settled  in 
Glasgow.  11,-  is  i;„.,ui..i.od  in  Carlyle's 
Aiitobioi,'raiili\-,  p.  lUo.  The  third  son  was 
Mark,  \ylio  settled  ill  Perth,  where  he  was 
ai>prriiticLd  in  li;'JM,  and  Ijecarae  a  burgess 
iu  17U.-,.  TliL-  ,l.ildrfu  of  William  Wood, 
of  XitliLT  GaUowbill,  IJeufrcw,  were  John, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Mac,  who  died 
without  male  issue ;    Andrew,    Rector  of 


the   anuy,    who   married   Lady  Catherine 
Cofluaue,     only     daughter     of    Thomas, 
Du 


sixth  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  had 
dauyliter,  Mary,  who  mairied  Robert 
I!oyK',  of  Shettleston,  and  bad  issue ;  Alex- 
.-inder,  who  died  young ;  and  several 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Blair,  and  had  a 
daughter  who  became  Lady  Kinfauns. 
Mark  Wood,  of  Perth,  married  Jean 
Mercer,  of  PotterhiU.  His  children  were— 
Alexander,  of  Burncroft ;  Thomas,  who  died 
young ;  and  Robert,  a  physician  in  Perth, 
to  whom  we  shall  return.  Alexander 
Wood,  of  Burncroft,  who  became  heir  and 
hneal  representative  of  the  G  o  vernor  of  Man, 
married  Jean,  daughter  of  R.  Ramsay,  of 
Dundee,  aiKl  died  in  1778.  His  chUdren 
were  Su-  .Mark  Wood,  of  Gattonspark  ; 
Sir  <  V-or-e  Hay  Wood,  of  Ottershaw Park  ; 
Sir  .James  .itlioll  Wood,  and  other  children 
who  died  unmarried  or  without  male  issue. 
Of  these  three  sons  Sir  James  died  immar- 
ried  ;  Sir  Mark  married  Rachel  Dashwood, 
and  died  in  1829,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Rachel,  married  to  jW.  J.  Lockwood,  of 
Dews  Hall,  and  a  son,  Sir  Mark  Wood, 
who  married  Eliza  Newton,  of  Standon 
Hall,  and  died  without  issue  in  1837,  thus 
opening  the  succession  to  his  cousin.  Sir 
George  Hay  Wood  married  Frances 
Remington,  of  Bartonend  House,  and  died 
in  1824.  His  children  were  George,  late  of 
Ottershaw  and  Potterspark,  now  of  Chil- 
down,  bom  1814  (who  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin.  Sir  Mark  Wood,  claimed  to  be  heir 
male  and  representative  of  the  f.amily  of 
Wood,  of  Largo,  and  was  so  matriculated  in 
the  Herald's  College);  Fr.au ces  Mary, 
married  in  1831  to  the  Rev.  Hor.atio  Mon- 
tague; and  Georgina,  married  in  1835  to 
Lord  George  Paulet.  We  return  now  to 
Robert  Wood,  physician  in  Perth,  youngest 
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Bon  of  Mark  Wood,  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Smith,  of  Aithairney. 
His  children  were— James,  of  Keithock  ; 
William,  father  of  James  and  of  Mrs 
Collins ;  Thomas,  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  a 
daughter  married  to  Martin  Lindsay,  of 
Dowhill.  There  was  another  family  of 
Woods  at  Largo  probably  connectetl  with 
the  lairds  of  Largo.  The  first  of  whom  we 
have  to  mention  is  "Andrew  Wood  in  the 
Kirkton  of  Largo,"  who  styles  the  then 
laird  "  his  master."  He  died  in  1581,  leav- 
ing two  sons,  Andrew  and  Alexander,  "  in 
the  Kirkton.''  The  latter  married  Helen 
Swayne,  and  died  in  1595,  leaving  four 
daughters.  Andrew  Wood,  the  other  son, 
became  laird  of  Stravithie,  and  was  twice 


dingston,  who  survived  him.  He  died  in 
1610,  leaving  Andrew,  second  laird  of 
Stravithie  ;  Helen,  who  married  Andrew 
Stevenson,  burgess  of  Pittenweem  ;  and  pro- 
bably James,  who  married  Catherine  Greg, 
had  in  1593  a  charter  to  some  property  in 
Pittenweem,  and  died  before  1598.  It  is 
■well  to  mention  that  about  the  time  when 
Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood  received  the 
estate  of  Largo  there  was  another  Andrew 
Wood  styled  "  hostiarius  Camerae  Regis," 
or  "  doorkeeper  of  the  king's  chamber," 
who  in  1488  received  royal  letters,  granting 
to  him  the  lands  of  Balbigno.  1+  was  pro- 
bably the  same  individual  who  in  1491 
purchased  the  lands  of  Eathill,  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  and  is  in  the  charter  styled 
"  dilecto  familiari  armit/ero  Andreae  Wood 
de  Blairtown,  hostiario  camerae  nostrae." 
He  seems  to  have  been  ancestor  of  the 
Woods  of  Balbigno,  and  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  Admiral.  We 
now  turn  to  the  Woods,  of  Grange,  who 
spring  from  James,  third  son  of  the  second 
laird  of  Largo,  who  in  1566  purchased 
Grange  from  his  brother,  John  Wood,  of 
TuUydavie,  who  had  bought  it  from  his 
uncle,  Alexander.  In  1585  he  acquired 
from  Alexander  Hay,  Clerk  Register,  the 
half  of  the  lands  of  Balrymont  Wester. 
In  1591  he  receives  a  charter  to  one- 
third  of  the  lands  and  mylne  of  Lambie- 
letham,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Andrew  Lundy,  brother  of  the  laird  of 
Lundy,  as  well  to  another  third  which  had 
been  acquired  by  him ;  and  in  1595  he  has  a 
charter  to  the  Newmylne,  near  St  Andrews. 
Hemarried,  c.  1566,  Janet  Balfour,  daughter 
of  David  Balfour,  of  Burghlie,  and  Annas 
Forrester,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  who 

Eredeceased  his  father ;  Alexander,  his 
eir  ;  William,  to  whom  we  return ;  James, 
who  died  unmarried  in  1597  ;  Helen,  Mar- 
garet, and  Christian.  James  Wood  died  in 
1596.  Alexander  Wood,  of  Grange  and 
Lambieletham,  inherited  from  his  father, 
besides  these  lands,  the  Newmylne,  Balry- 
mont Wester,  Gawstoun,  Gallorig,  and 
Oluny,  in  the  barony  of  Pittencrieti' ;  half 
the  lands  of  Lochtown,  in  the  barony  of 
Kippo  :  Monturpie  and  the  third  part  of 
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Melgum  (probably  held  of  Wood  of  Largo,) 
besides  detached  portions  of  Strathtyrum, 
Coutraj,  and  Ardross  ;  also  several  tene- 
ments in  Pittenweem.  He  married,  c.  1597, 
Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Wemvss,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  and  died 
in  1606.  James  Wood,  of  Grange  and 
Lam bieletbam,  was  a  minor  at  his  father's 
death,  and  his  uncle  William  was  his  tutor. 
He  appears  to  have  sold  Lambieletham. 
Before  1638  he  married  Margaret  Munro, 
and  in  1647  he  married  Catherine  Pitcaim, 
from  the  parish  of  Falkland.  He  was 
plundered  bya  troop  of  Cromwell's  horse  then 
quartered  at  Burntisland,  and  died  in  1669, 
being  buried  the  next  day  for  fear  of  the 
creditors  arresting  the  corpse.  His  children 
were  James,  his  heir,  Elizabeth,  and 
Catherine,  who,  in  1640,  married  Captain 
Kinninmont.  James  Wood,  of  Grange, 
who,  in  1644,  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of 
Sir  WUliam  Nisbet,  of  the  Dean.  In  1648  he 
was  Rutemaster  in  Prince  Charles'  Life 
Guard,  and  levied  a  troop  of  horse,  for  which 
service  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in 
his  favour  in  1661.  The  estate  of  Grange 
was  sold  immediately  after  his  father's 
death,  and  so  none  of  his  children  inherited 
it.  He  left  John,  born  in  1651,  and  James, 
bom  in  1657  ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  of 
this  branch  of  the  family.  William  Wood, 
second  son  of  the  first  Laird  of  Grange,  who 
died  in  1606,  appears  to  have  had  several 
children.  Two  of  them,  Andrew  and  David, 
settled  in  Earlsferry,  and  were  magistrates 
in  that  burgh.  The  third,  James,  resided 
in  Elie.  He  appears  in  ]6!5l>  as  witness, 
along  with  Lundie  of  Strathairly,  and  Lind- 
say of  the  Mount,  at  the  baptism  of  the  son 
of  William  Lundie,  in  Lundie  Mill.  This 
James  Wood  seems  to  have  had  three 
children,  William  ;  John,  who  married 
ElspethHe'nders6n;and  Margaret.  William 
Wood  resided  in  Earlsferry  in  a  hous'e  whicE" 
eveft  at  tBii  TTresCTrfrTfefTrears  the  mark  of 
having  been  superior  to  its  neighbours.  He 
was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Elspeth  Smith, 
and  secondly,  to  Janet  Wilson  in  EUe  in 
1708.  His  children  were  John,  born  24th 
March  1692  ;  Catherine,  bom  1695,  who 
married  Patrick  Cowie  ;  and  Ann.  John 
Wood  was  entered  at  Drumeldrie  School  as 
a  bursar  in  1705,  was  infeft  in  his  father's 
house  in  1720,  and  was  baillie  of  Earlsferry 
in  1722  and  1725.  He  married,  in  1721, 
Ann,  daughter  of  James  Carstairs,  tenant 
in  Kincraigden,  by  whom  he  had  James, 
born  1721 ;  William,  born  1723  ;  and  John, 
bom  1738,  to  each  of  whom  we  shall  return  ; 
and  Margaret,  who  married  WUliam  Sym, 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  Forgan,  and  after- 
wards of  Kilmany.  James,  Captain  and 
merchant  in  Elie,"  married,  in  1746,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Chalmers.  His 
children  were  Alexander,  born  1755  ;  and 
Anna,  born  1757,  who  married  Walter 
Wood,  merchant  in  Elsiueur,  and  whose 
son  we  shall  have  to  mention  immediately. 
Alexander  Wood,  merchant  in  EUe,  married, 
in  1780,  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
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Nairn,  by  whom  he  had  Mary,  his  heiress. 
Mary  Wood  married  her  cousin,  James 
Wood,  M.D.,  son  of  Walter  Wood  and  of 
Anne  Wood:  and  their  surviving  children 
are  the  Rev.  Walter  Wood,  Elie,  and  Alex- 
ander Wood,  M.U.,  Edinbnrph.  William 
Wood,  the  second  son  of  John  Wood  and 
Ann  Carstain,  married,  in  177.5,  Ann, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Chalmers.  His  children 
■were  John ;  Patrick,  to  whom  we  have  given 
a  separate  article  ;  Walter,  who  married 
Miss  Denniston  and  died  witliout  issue : 
Anna  Mary,  and  Helen.  John  Wood  mar- 
ried Miss  Denniston,  and  is  represented  by 
his  eldest  son  William,  merchant  m  New 
York.  John  Wood,  third  son  of  John  Wood 
and  Ann  Carstairs,  married  Mary  Crook, 
daughter  of  a  West  India  merchant.  He 
had  many  children,  most  of  whom  died 
■without  issue.  We  shall  only  notice  Henry 
Wood,  who  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Walrond,  by  whom  he  had 
John  Stewart,  Alexander,  Henry,  William, 
and  Theodore.  John  Stewart  Wood  married, 
first,  Mary  Ann  Buclianan,  and  second, 
Catharine  Paterson,  relict  of  Charles  Kocheid 
of  Inverlfcith,  and  died  in  1863,  leaving  issue 
by  both  marriages. 

WOOD,  Sir  Andrew,  of  Largo,  a  cele- 
brated Scottish  Admiral  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  —  This  noted  ocean  warrior  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  the 
old  Kirkton  of  Largo.  The  only  evidence 
bearing  on  this  point,  however,  is  a  charter 
in  his  favour  in  1490,  giving  to  him  and  his 
wife  the  Cotelands  and  milne  lands  of  Largo, 
■which  formerly  belonged  to  Helen  Arnot, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  deceased  John 
Arnot,  of  Largo,  and  spouse  of  the  deceased 
William  Wood,  and  which  were  resigned  by 
her.  Such  a  charter  might,  of  course,  fol- 
low on  a  purchase  of  these  lands  by  Sir 
Andrew  from  Helen  Wood,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  William  Wood  and  Helen 
Arnot  were  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
Admiral.  Sir  Andrew  may  have  been 
descended  from  the  Woods  of  Bonuyton  in 
Angus,  as  Abercrombie  says  he  was. 
There  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been 
some  acknowledged  affinity  between  the 
families,  for  as  early  as  1511  there  is  the 
confirmation  of  a  charter  by  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,   of    Largo,    in    favour   of    Walter 


designed  in  charters  "  Commorantiin  Leith." 
In  1470  he  gifted  a  house  in  Leith  to  Trinity 
College,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1509  he  morti- 
fied to  the  Kirk  of  Largo  the  rents  of  two 
tenements  in  Leith.  The  first  mentioned 
house  can  be  traced  in  the  Trinity  College 
records,  first  in  1558,  into  the  j-ossession  of 
his  sou,  Robert,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Logan,  probably  of  the  Logans  of  Restalrig, 
and  secondly  into  the  bands  of  Thomas,  son 
of  this  Robert,  who  succeeded  him  in  1573. 
But  in  1511  and  1515  James  Wood  has 
charters  to  the  same  house ;  the  first  time 
conjunctly  with  his  wife,  Janet  Mugy,  and 


the  second  conjunctly  with  his  wife,  Agnes 
Gray.  Probably  he  was  another  son  of  the 
Admiral's  older  than  Robert  and  very  likely 
was  the  James  Wo'id  in  whose  ship  tha 
Lyon  Herald  went  to  France  in  September 
1514.  Perhaps  Mr  Henry  Wood  who,  in 
1 497  has  a  jiresentation  to  the  Deanery  of 
Restalrig  "  quhan  it  sal  happen  to  vak," 
was  another  son  of  the  Admiral.  By  James 
III.  Sir  Andrew  was  employed  in  several 
warlike  and  diplomatic  missions  which  he 
executed  with  fidelity  and  honour.  His 
genius  for  naval  warfare  had  been  culti- 
vated by  his  frequent  encounters  with 
French,  EngUsh,  and  Portuguese  pirates,  in 
defence  of  his  ships  and  merchandise,  as  a 
Leith  merchant  trader.  He  possessed  and 
commanded  two  armed  vessels  of  about  300 
tons  each,  called  the  May  Flower  and  the 
Yellow  Caravel.  With  these  he  made 
voyages  to  the  Dutch  and  Hanse  towns, 
whither  in  those  days  the  Scots  sent  wool 
and  hides,  bringing  "therefrom  small  mer- 
cery .ind  haberdashery  ware  in  great 
quantities  ;  moreover  half  the  Scottish  ships 
came  generally  laden  irom  Flanders  with 
cart-wheels  and  wheelbarrows.  '  He  bravely 
attacked  and  repulsed  a  squadron  of  English 
shijjs  which  appeared  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
in  1481,  and  the  same  year  gallantly  and 
successfully  defended  Dumbarton  when 
besieged  by  the  fleet  of  Edward  IV.  Four 
years  before  this,  however,  Sir  Andrew 
appears  to  have  obtained  letters  of  infeuda- 
tion,  conveying  to  him  the  King's  lands  of 
Largo,  to  •'  keep  the  King's  ship  in  repair, 
to  pilot  and  convey  the  King  and  Queen  in 
visit  to  St  Adrian's  Chajiel  in  the  Isle  of 
May."  James  III.  granted  him  as  Master 
of  the  "  Yellow  Kerval "  (Alexander.  Duke 
of  Albany,  being  then  Lord  High  Admiral), 
a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Largo,  and  the 
same  monarch,  on  18th  March  1482,  con- 
ferreil  on  him  for  his  eminent  services  bj 
land  and  sea,  in  peace  and  in  war,  by 
another  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  to  him 
and  his  heirs  in  fee  the  lands  and  village  of 
Largo.  He  also  knighted  him.  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  James  IV.  in  1497.  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  is  famed  in  the  history  of  his 
country  no  less  for  his  faithful  adherence  to 
his  sovereign  when  abandoned  by  his  nobles, 
than  for  his  courage  and  naval  skill.  Prior 
to  1487  he  appears  to  have  entirely  given  up 
trading  as  a  merchant,  and  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  King.  Early 
in  1488,  when  the  rebelUous  nobles  had 
collected  an  army  and  marched  upon  the 
capital,  the  King  took  refuge  on  board  one 
of  Sir  Andrew  Wood's  ships,  then  anchored 
in  Leith  Roads,  and  crossing  over  to  Fife, 
landed  there,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on 
his  northern  subjects  for  support.  The 
ships  of  the  Admiral  had  been  lying  at 
Leith  for  some  time  previous  to  sailing  for 
Flanders,  and,  on  their  weighing  anchor,  a 
report  was  spread  that  James  had  fled  to 
the  low  countries.  Upon  this  the  malcon- 
tents "  seized  on  his  luggage  and  furniture 
in  their  passage  to  the  Forth,  surprised  his 
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castle  of  Dunbar,  furnished  themselves 
a.rm3  and  ammunitions  out  of  the  royal 
stores,  and  o  ven-an  the  three  Lothians  and  the 
Merse,  rifling  and  plundering  all  honest 
men. "  James  speedily  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  well  appointed  force  of  30,000 
men,  and  re-crossing  the  Forth  in  April 
1488  he  marched  past  Stirhng,  and  pitched 
his  standard  near  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Blackness.  He  soon,  however,  disbanded 
his  army,  on  account  of  a  pacific: 
which  then  took  place ;  but  the  rebel  lords 
again  mustering  their  vassals,  he 
defeated  at  Sauchieburn  on  the  11th  of  the 
following  June,  and  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  on  riding  from  the  field,  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a 
pretended  priest  in  the  miller's  cottage  at 
Beaton's  Mill,  a  hamlet  in  Baunockbum, 
into  which  he  had  been  carried  at  the  time 
he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  across 
the  country  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  at  Alloa, 
where  the  latter  was  cruising  with  his  two 
ships— the  May  Flower  and  Yellow  Caravel, 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Forth  Sir  Andrew 
kept  several  of  his  boats  close  by  the  shore 
to  receive  the  King  if  the  tide  of  battle 
turned  against  him  ;  and  he  often  landed 
with  his  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  and  "  a 
competent  number  of  men,  hoping  to  share 
in  the  dangers  of  the  day,  but  no  such 
opportunity  occurred."  The  insurgent 
nobles  had  advanced  with  their  victorious 
army  to  LinUthgow,  and  a  report  reached 
their  camp  that  while  sailing  up  and  down 
the  Forth  Sir  Andrew  Woods  ships  had 
been  seen  taking  on  board  men  wounded  in 
the  battle,  and  there  was  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  King,  whose  fate  was 
unknown,  having  eflfected  his  escape,  was 
on  board  one  of  them.  This  occasioned  the 
insurgents  to  remove  their  camp  to  Leith. 
Thence  messengers  were  sent  to  Sir  Andrew, 
in  name  of  James,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Prince 
of  Scotland,  the  King's  son  (whom  the 
insurgents  had  kept  with  them  and 
forced  to  act  against  his  father),  to 
enquu-e  if  this  was  the  case.  Sir  Andrew 
solemnly  declared  that  the  King  was  not 
with  him,  and  gave  the  messengers  leave  to 
search  the  ships.  A  second  message  was 
sent  requesting  an  interview.  To  this  he 
agreed,  on  condition  that  the  Lords  Seton 
and  Fleming  should  remain  on  board  his 
ships  as  hostages  for  his  safe  return.  On 
his  appearance  before  the  council,  and  being 
introduced  to  the  young  Prince  (J  ames  IV. ) 
he  is  said  to  have  wept  as  he  approached, 
timidly  asking,  "  Sir,  are  you  my  father  ?  " 
'*  No,'' said  Sir  Andrew,  "I  am  not  your 
father,  but  his  faithful  servant,  and  the 
enemy  of  those  who  occasioned  his  down- 
fall." Again  he  was  asked  whether  the 
King  was  not  in  one  of  his  ships.  ' '  I  would 
to  heaven  he  were,"  was  the  reply,  "  for 
then  he  would  be  in  safety  ;  then  I  could 
defend  him  from  the  traitors,  who,  I  fear, 
have  slain  him,  and  whom  I  hope  to  see 
rewarded  as  they  deserve."  He  then  with- 
drew, just  in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
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hostages,  whom  his  sailors  were  preparing 
to  hang  at  the  yard-arm,  despairing  of  the 
return  of  the  Admiral.  Of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood's  interview  with  the  rebel  Lords, 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  has  given  a  graphic 
and  circumstantial  account,  and  although 
the  aflFecting  statement  that  the  young  King, 
James  IV. ,  mistook  him  for  his  father  has 
been  generally  received,  yet  is  this  likely  to 
have  been  the  case  ?  There  is  no  hint  in 
history  of  his  ever  having  been  excluded 
from  his  father's  company,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  interview  tlie  youthful  King  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  must  (we  should  sup- 
pose) have  tnown  his  father's  personal  ap- 
pearance well.  Besides,  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  he  could  have  been  misled  by  the  noble 
and  dignified  aspect  of  the  Admiral,  or  by 
any  fancied  resemblance  which  he  bore  to 
James  III.,  as  some  writers  assume?  We 
rather  think  not.  This  would  make  a  mere 
child  of  him,  though  then  a  young  man. 
The  insurgent  nobles,  indignant  at  the  re- 
proof they  had  received  from  Sir  Andrew, 
.summoned  all  the  skippers  of  Leith  to  their 
councils,  and  commanded  them  to  rig  and 
man  all  their  ships  to  subdue  Andrew  Wood ; 
hut  their  answer  was,  that  ten  of  their  best 
ships  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  his 
two.  Notwithstanding  these  angry  passages 
between  Sir  Andrew  and  the  nobles,  he 
appears  to  have  received  from  the  young 
King  the  same  m.irks  of  confidence  which 
had  been  bestowed  In'  his  father.  James 
III.  was  slain  in  June"l488,  and  on  the  27th 
of  July  in  the  same  year  a  charter  passed 
the  Great  Seal,  confirming  the  former 
charters  which  he  had  received,  and  espe- 
cially quoting  at  length  the  charter  of  1482. 
During  the  next  year,  although  there  was  a 
truce  with  England,  EngUsli  pirate  ships 
infested  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  King 
applied  to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  annoyance,  recommending 
him  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  the  number 
of  his  vessels,  that  he  might  be  able  to  meet 


Firth.  "No,"  said  the  Adrau-al,  "I  will 
have  only  my  own  two,  the  Flower  and  the 
Yellow  Caravel. "     And  so  he  drojiped  down 


and  after  an  obstinate  combat,  of  which  no 
record  has  been  preserved,  he  brought  the 
whole  fleet  as  prizes  into  the  roads  of  Leith. 
For  this  service  he  received  a  |ieusion  of 
£20  from  the  fee  mails  ,.f  Largo.  In  1400 
he  received  the  charter  ah-ea(iy  mentioned 
f  the  Cotelands  of  Largo,  which  appears, 
owever,  as  has  been  said  before,  to  have 
een  the  consequence  of  a  purchase  or  a 
private  gift,  and  not  of  the  royal  favour.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  Scottish  historians. 
King  Henry  of  England,  although  in  the 
time  of  truce,  he  could  not  openly  attemjit 
retahation,  or  give  his  countenance  to 
hostilities,  took  care  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  him 
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than  the  defeat  and  capture  of  WomI  ;  and 
Stephen  Bull,  an  enterprising  merchant  and 
seaman  of  London,  was  encouraged  to  fit 
outthree  vessels,  manned  by  picked  mariners, 
a  body  of  crossbows,  and  pikemen,  with 
various  knights  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices. With  these  he  set  forth  in  the  month 
of  July  1490,  intending  to  intercept  Sir 
Andrew  on  his  return  voyage  from  Holland, 
whither  he  had  been  convoying  a  fleet  of 
Scottish  merchantmen.  Then  ensued  that 
famous  naval  combat,  of  which  historians 
give  so  full  an  account,  and  which  the  min- 
strels of  the  day  celebrated  throughout  aH 
Europe — 

The  Scotsmen  foxiglit  like  lions  bold, 

^Vnd  mony  English  slew  ; 
The  slau^'hter  tli:it  they  made  that  day, 

The  English  folk  saU  rue. 

The  battle  fiercely  it  was  fought. 

Near  to  the  Craig  of  Bassa  ; 
WTien  n.xt  we  fight  the  English  loons, 


As  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  Sir  Andrew  re- 
ceived a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  of 
date  the  ISth  of  May  1491,  in  which  license 
is  given  him  to  "  buUd  a  castle  at  Largo 
with  iron  gates,  on  account  of  the  great  ser- 
vices done  and  losses  sustained  by  the  said 
Andrew,  and  for  the  services  it  was  con- 
fidently hoped  he  would  yet  render  ;  and 
because  the  said  Andrew  had,  at  great  per- 
sonal expense,  built  certain  houses  and  a 
fortalice  on  the  lauds  of  Largo,  Iji/  the  hands 
of  Enylisluiicii  captured  hij  him,  with  the 
object  of  resisting  and  expelling  pirates  wlio 
had  often  invaded  the  kingdom  and  attacked 
the  lieges. "  In  1494  Sir  Andrew  obtained 
the  lands  of  Norther  Fawfields  by  advanc- 
ing the  sura  of  £100  owing  by  Arthur 
Forbes  of  Hires,  for  which  the  lands  had  been 
distrained.  In  1504  he  received  another 
charter,  confirming  two  charters  of  sale, 
granted  by  WUliam  Forbes,  of  Hires,  son  of 
Arthur  Forbes  ;  the  one  of  the  lands  of 
Frostleyis,  and  the  other  of  the  lands  of 
Norther  Fawfields.  And  finally,  in  1-511, 
there  is  a  further  charter  by  which  King 
James  confirms  the  sale  by  William  Forbes 
"to  an  honourable  man,  Andrew  Wood,  of 
Largo,  and  his  spouse,  of  my  lands  of 
Norther  Fawfields  and  Frostleyis,  on 
account  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  gi-atui- 
tously  and  wholly  discharged  for  me  in  the 
time  of  my  great  exigency  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, by  the  hands  of  the  said  Andrew." 
In  a  similar  way  Sir  Andrew  seems  to  have 
acquired,  in  1505,  the  dominical  lands  of 
Eossie,  in  liquidation  of  a  debt  due  to  him 
by  David  Eossie  of  that  Ilk.  From  the 
time  of  the  defeat  of  Stephen  Bull,  Sir  An- 
drew held  a  place  very  near  the  throne  ;  and 
his  wise  counsels,  especially  in  commercial 
matters,  were  much  listened  to  by  the  King. 
Under  hie  direction  measures  were  taken  for 
building  a  fleet,  as  the  discovery  of  America 
had  by  this  time  turned  the  attention  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  naval  afl'airs. 
In  the  year  1500  there  is  a  notice  of  an 


indenture  between  the  King  and  Sir 
Andrew,  by  which  the  latter  receives  "all 
and  haill  the  Mains  of  Dunbar  with  the 
keys  of  the  Castle  ;"  and  in  the  following 
year  there  is  a  protection  granted  to  him 
under  the  Privy  Seal  "  against  all  causes 
movit  against  hira  or  Elizabeth,  his  spouse, 
by  the  Kmg's  Highness  or  any  other  per- 
son.'' What  the  cause  for  granting  this 
protection  was  cannot  now  be  discovered. 
In  1503,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
he  obtained  anew  charter  to  himself  and  his 
wife  of  the  lands  of  Largo  with  the  Cote- 
lands,  myhie  lands  and  brewlands  of  the 
same,  on  account  of  "  the  good  gratuitous 
and  faithful  service  rendered  by  him  both  in 
peace  and  war,  and  because  of  his  defending 
our  castle  of  Dunbar  at  the  time  when  an 
English  fleet  and  army  came  by  sea  to 
besiege  and  take  it."  No  notice  of  any 
such  expedition  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  our  histori.ins.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  is  required  to  deliver  the  Ca.stle  o£ 
Dunbar  into  the  hands  of  Andrew,  Bishop 
of  Moray,  who  receives  a  nine  years'  tack 
of  the  aiains  of  Dunbar.  Shortly  after, 
probably  in  1504,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  was 
employed  along  with  Barton  in  command  of 
a  fleet  against  the  insurgent  chieftains  of 
the  Isles,  in  which  expedition  he  was  as 
iisual  eminently  successful.  Laying  siege 
to  the  strong  insular  fortress  of  Kernburg, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the 
iMacIans  of  Lilencoe,  and  the  warriors  of 
Torfiuil  -Macleod,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
it,  and  in  making  prisoner  Sir  Donald  Dim. 
Sailing  up  the  Sound  of  Jura,  the  Admiral 
sent  Sir  Donald  to  the  ancient  castle  of 
Innes-Connel  in  Lochawe,  from  which, 
however.  Sir  Donald  escaped  three  years 
subsequently.  On  his  return  Sir  Andrew 
acquired  some  additional  land  at  Largo,  for 
in  1.506  he  has  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal 
to  two  acres  which  formerly  belonged  to 
John  Brown.  Meanwhile  the  Scottish 
navy  continued  to  flourish,  and  it  became 
the  King's  desire  to  possess  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  ship  in  the  world.  Louis 
XII.,  of  France,  sent  him  shipbuilders  and 
two  large  vessels  as  models,  and  in  the  year 
1512  Jacques  Farette  finished  the  "  Great 
Michael,''  which  had  been  sever.al  years  in 
building  in  the  royal  docks  at  Newhaven, 
then  named  "  Our  Lady's  Port  of  Grace." 
Her  length  was  240  feet,  and  her  breadth  56 
feet  to  the  water's  edge,  but  only  36  within. 
She  carried  35  guns  and  300  small  artillery, 
while  her  complement  was  300  seamen, 
besides  otiicers,  120  gunners,  and  1000 
soldiers.  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Wood  was 
appointed  to  be  her  captain,  and  Barton  her 
lieutenant ;  but  when  in  the  following  year 
King  James  unwisely  resolved  to  commence 
hostihties  with  England,  the  fleet  of  thirteen 
great  ships,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Great  Michael,  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  a  nobleman  of  no 
experience  in  naval  affahs.  Instead  of 
obeying  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
King,  who,  with  the  object  of  < 
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his  seamen,  embarked  in  the  Great  Micliael, 
and  remained  on  board  till  they  had  passed 
the  May,  Arran  conducted  the  fleet  to 
Carrickfergus  -which  he  stormed  and  pil- 
laged, retmuing  to  Ayr  with  his  plunder. 
Incensed  by  such  conduct,  Jamesdes patched 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  supersede  Arran  in 
the  command,  but  before  the  experienced 
seaman  could  reach  the  coast  the  fleet  had 
again  sailed.  Some  doubt  hangs  over  the 
fate  of  this  armament.  Part  of  it  certainly 
reached  France,  whether  it  was  destined, 
but  the  Great  Michael  is  said  to  have  been 
lost  by  Arran  in  an  exploit  against  Bristol ; 
and  the  defeat  of  Flodden  intervening,  she 
was  robbed  of  her  equipage,  and  rotted  on 
the  coa.st  in  course  of  years.  While  King 
James  was  making  preparations  for  the  fatal 
expedition  which  terminated  .so  ruinously  at 
Flodden,  and  indeed  was  almost  ready  to  set 
out,  Sir  Andrew  Wood  resigned  bis  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  received  a  new  charter, 
dated  21st  August  1513,  granting  to  him  and 
his  wife  "the  lands,  cotelands,  and  brew- 
lands  of  Largo  ;  the  lands  of  Fawfield  and 
Frostleyis  in  the  barony  of  Hires,  and  the 
lands  called  Brewerslands  united  into  a 
barony  for  ever  ;  the  principal  messuage  to 
be  the 'hall  walUs  of  Largo.'"  And  the 
charter  recites  anew  the  good  service  done 
by  the  said  Andrew  in  keeping  the  castle  of 
Dunbar  against  theEnglish.andthebuildings 
and  other  good  deeds  done  by  him.  Af  terthe 
defe.at  at  Flodden  Sir  Andrew  Wood  was 
sent  to  France  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Albany 
to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th 
of  May  151.5,  to  assume  the  Regency  during 
the  minority  of  James  V.  In  1526  the 
battle  of  Linlithgow  Bridge  occurred,  which 
resulted  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  to  rescue  the  young  King 
from  the  domination  of  the  Douglases.  Sir 
Andrew  was  sent  specially  to  protect 
Lennox,  hut  he  arrived  only  in  time  to 
behold  the  unhappy  Earl  expiring  under  the 
sword  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  after  quarter  I 
had  been  asked  and  given.  Sir  Anrlrew,  [ 
now  an  aged  man,  appears  soon  after  this  to  I 
have  retired  from  pubHc  life,  and  to  have  I 
spent  his  remaining  days  in  his  Castle  of 
Largo,  where  he  kept  up  his  old  seafaring  1 
habits  by  cutting  a  canal  from  his  house  to 
the  Parish  Church,  along  which  he  was  1 
rowed  in  state  every  Sunday  in  an  eight-  ' 
oared  barge.  The  traces  of  the  canal  are  1 
still  to  be  seen,  and  the  tree  to  which  the  j 
barge  used  to  be  moored  perished  only 
within  the  last  few  years.  Sir  Andrew 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  is  described  by 
Mr  Tytler  as  "  a  brave  warrior  and  skilful 
naval  conmiander,  an  able  financialist,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  management  of 
commercial  transactions,  and  a  stalwart 
feudal  baron,  who,  without  abating  anything 
of  his  pride  and  his  prerogative,  refused  not 
to  adopt,  in  the  management  of  his  estates, 
some  of  those  improvements  whose  good 
efiects  he  had  observed  in  his  travels  over 
various  parts  of  the  continent."  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1521,  and  was  buried  in  the 


family  aisle  of  Largo  Church,  where  his 
j  toDib  is  still  pointed  out.  Within  the 
grounds  which  surround  Large  House  there 
is  a  circular  tower  which  formed  part  of  the 
■  old  castle  inhabited  by  Sir  Andrew,  and 
which,  it  Is  alleged,  once  formed  a  jointure 
!  house  of  the  Queens  of  Scotlaud.  Sir 
Andrew  left  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lundie, 
whom  he  married  before  1487,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  some  account  of  whom  will 
be  found  in  the  article.  Wood,  Family  of. 
The  lands  and  barony  of  Largo  passed  from 
the  descendants  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  a 
Mr  Peter  Black,  and  from  him  to  Sir 
Alexander  Gibson,  of  Durie,  who  sold  them 
to  Sir  Alexander  Durham,  Lord-Lyon- 
King-at-Arms,  with  whose  descendants 
they  still  remain. 

WOOD,  Mr  John,  of  Tullydavie,  was 
the  son  of  Andrew  Wood,  the  second  Laird 
of  Largo.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  St  Leonard's 
College,  St  Andrews,  in  1536.  By  some  he 
has  been  stylerl  vicar  of  Largo,  but  for  this 
there  does  not  apiiear  to  be  any  foundation. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Prior  of  St  Andrews,  afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Mary  to  the  Dauphin  in  1558.  He  joined 
the  Reformers,  and  at  the  first  General 
Assembly  in  December  1560,  his  name 
occurs  among  those  at  St  Andrews  who 
were  considered  qualified  for  *'  ministering 
and  teaching."  In  1553  he  has  a  charter  to 
the  lands  of  Mylndownie,  in  the  county  of 
Dumbarton,  along  with  the  right  of  advoca- 
tion to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  beneath  the  parish  church  of 
Dumbarton,  purchased  from  James  Nobill, 
of  Ardarden.  Probably  Mylnedownie  is  a. 
mistake  in  the  copy  of  the  charter  for  Tully- 
davie. John  Wood  was  nominated  an  ex- 
traordinary Lord  of  Session  in  1562,  by  the 
title  of  Tullydavie  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  participation  in  Moray's  enterprise  in 
1565,  he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  warded  in  the  Castle  of  l3um- 
barton.  In  1566,  after  Moray's  return  from 
exile,  he  was  restored  to  the  office  ;  but 
there  being  no  vacancy,  he  held  it  tempor- 
arily during  the  absence  of  the  commendator 
of  Kilwinning,  having  the  promise  of  the 
first  vacancy.  In  1564  he  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Moray  the  lands  of  Easter  Byn, 
and  in  the  charter  he  is  designed  "  ditecto 
familiari  servitori."  Soon  after  he  sold  to 
his  nephew  James  the  lands  of  Grange, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  his  brother. 
In  1566  we  find  him  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
the  Regent  Moray  to  Cecil ;  in  1567  his 
name  appears  at  the  articles  resolved  on  by 
the  General  Assembly.  In  1568  he  made 
more  than  one  journey  to  England  upon  the 
Regent's  business,  during  one  of  which  the 
very  remarkable  letter  was  addressed  to 
him  by  John  Knox,  which  Calderwood  has 
recorded  in  his  history  (Vol.  II.,  p.  427.) 
On  the  21st  May  (the  battle  of  Langsida 
had  been  fought  on  the  13th,  and  Queen 
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Mary  hid  flul  to  EivKnil)  ht  is  in  Loiulon 
and   iftei    iBturnmg  to  Scotland,  he   is  ir 
London  iciin  on  the  2l)th  August      On  thi 
25th  he  wutes  trom  BlivmcU   to  Llr     Ui 
and  Cecil      On  the  dth  of  S(.|)tt;ml  n  ht  i- 
mEdmhiir^h,  wheie  the  trea  uui  fiunislit  i 
him  with    '  fyiie  hUtk   velvet    u   1    I!     I 
satin  £01  1  dress        The  Se  ttish  (        1 
sioners,  of  nhim  the  Ke^ent  \s  is    n      «   uf 
into  Ennlmd  on  the   27th  1  f   S  |  t  u  I    1 
Wood  was  in  L  udon  on  the  _4th     I  tl  it 
month,  and  ippeais    itt  i«  11  Is  t     I  ue  il 
paired    to    York,    wheu    the    e   nt  1  ne  s 
between  the  Ln^hsh  in  I  St  teli  (_  iiimiis 
sioneis   were   held      J  >hn   \\       1    hew  1111 
the  pioofi  asjimst  Queen  M  11  \     111  1  it  the 
confereuee  he  s  a  beside  the  1<  ill  1 1  ft!  1  i\ 
with  the  i>\per  contximn^    the    leeu   iti  11 
concealed  foi    seciuity  m  his  losiin      f  i 
Moiiy  w  IS  determined  that  it  sli  ul  1  u  t 
he   ir    hieed   till   he    had    assuinKe    tl  it 
iude,lneut  wcul  1  Ije  promiuiee  1  hj  the 
lish   (^ueen      teeil  t  Id   him   th  it  he 
ample  as<^iirxnee  ilieady      "  Where,"  said 
he,   "is  join   accusation'"     "It  is  here," 
said  Wo  id,  1  lucking  it  from  his  bosom  , 
"anil  here  it  must  lemim  till  we  bee  the 
Queens  handw  lite"     Tut    isles,    ke 
Bishop  of  Orknej   snatche  1  th     j  i)    1  fi 
him,  and  sprung  with  it  ti  tl      til     1 
sued  by  Woeid,  iiid,  ana  1  th    ill     i|  | 
laughter  of  the  English  C    inuii    i  iiei      1 
it  before  them      He  fell  mt     li     1  i       it 
Eughbh  Court  al ni,  with  h     11    t  1    « 1 
the  mtngutb  of  the  1  ittei  w  ith  IS    it  II   w 
discoveied      The   lie^ent  M  1  ij    leti  ii 
to  Scotland  on  the  2d  of  Febiuary  lj(  i,  m  t 
without  being  exposed  to  some  dinger,  fei 
200  Liddesdalemen,  employed  by  the  CJueen  ■ 
faction,  lay  m  wait  for  him  between  Mi  1 
peth  and  Berwick      In  the  month  of  M  irel 
following,  Wood  was  again  sent  to  Lou  Ion 


In  the  Assembly,  which  sat  in  Jul>  f 
same  yeai.  Mi  John  Wood  wis  emi  1  jed 
by  the  Eail  a-s  his  organ  of  communic  ition 
on  several  matters  of  interest  w hie h  piss  1 
between  them  on  the  22il  i  f  Jiuu  ivy  1^)70 
The  Regent  set  out  fiom  Stirhu,  t  >  ,  1 1 
Edinburgh,  and  Wood  wis  sent  by  the 
Countesb  of  Moiay  to  wirn  hiin  t>  i\  id 
the  town  of  Linlithgow  Ntveithele  s  he 
held  on  his  purpose,  and  so  met  h  I  ith 
being  shot  by  Hamilton,  of  B  tliw  llh  u  li 
as  he  passed  along  the  street  A\  III 
not  long  survive  his  master,  foi  jn  th  I  th 
of  Apid  he  was  slam  by  a  party  of  leviot 
dale  men,  Arthur  Forbes,  of  Kires,  and  hit, 
son  Arthui,  being  the  chief  abettois  of  the 
deed  John  Forbes,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Laird  of  Eires,  appeals  to  have  been  slam 
at  the  same  time  ,  and  m  Septembei  w  e  lin  1 
his  father  denounced  as  a  rebel  t  n  the 
murder  of  Wood  Theie  is  m  eMsteiiee  i 
letter,  of  date  2()th  Maioh  1570  wiitteii  I  ) 
Dame  Anni  Keith,  widow  ef  the  Recent 
and  eutiusted  to  the  eaie  of  J  iliu  Wood  is 
bearei,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Eail  of  Moi 
ton.  The  chaiacter  of  Mi  John  Wood  has, 
No   LSU 


hi  e  th  it  of  all  the  other  act  11  s  in  these  times, 
hi  en  Me  we  lthiou.,h  th  hstuibm,  me  hum 
if  1  iit\  spilt  s  IhiteM.i  itti  is  U>  itw 
111]  s  ilk  t  estmiit  it  e  1.  etU  With 
hisni  t  1  "\1  iiv  1  IS  I  el  t  liihcity, 
I"  1   M   h  il     1   I  .       .  t    I  im    I      I  1.1  itioifa 
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11  tl  I  .[  t  th  I  I  I  I  tl  I  c  dies 
111  I  t  1  I  itt  11 1  1  1  t  I  u  e  nil  ng  the 
leil  I  <t  tint  I  at',  111  wli  h  uc  intro 
diicel  L  1  1  Lml  IV  A\isl  ut  f  1  itt  11 
row  f  hn  Kiio\  Hdiluit  n  tut  1  t  Pit 
em  I  lines  Md, ill  (  I  il  I  i  ist  1  m  1  Ml 
1  hn  W  1  Ihe  mm  t>  whom  John 
K  I  I  1 1  I  wute  the  Ittt  I  ih-eadj  letericd 
t         nliii„    with    the    w   lis     "The   Lord 

I       t  V   u  uitli  I      1    I      iiut   an  I  uit  an 


Lo,i      in  1 
Lai,       I  ll 

oniis"il'e"'  ' 
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-llhe  WIS  ill  lie  I  1  Ul  s  t  Llnllll„h, 
in^  in  attend mee  on  the  Km„  it  a  ban 
quet  given  to  him  in  that  city  It  does  not 
appear  how  John  Wood  made  his  money, 
but  he  seems  to  hive  lent  it  to  villous  ))ei 
s  US  I  uttheC  uit  \  piitnn  hil  Icen 
1  ut  t  tl  fii.i  u  Hi\,  1  ul  f  (  ihsle, 
I  It  f  1  tlis  the  iilv  letim  win  I  he  ob 
till     1  w  is    n  .     ,uii    lit    ntl  t  lusef 

the  pr  vinee  le  lib  ll  ln^  ith  \.  .  ilea, 
which  dies  11  t  II  bi  t  I  V  t  iiiel  ut 
t)be  woithai  \lli  i  \n  th  1   1  1       sum 

was  lent  to  Su  \\  lib  a  1  \l  ti  lli  1  u  the 
seciuity  of  the  b  11  nv  ot  Auatiuthei  ic 
4bD 
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which  Wood  was  infeft  in  1636.  Another 
sum  of  15,000  merks  was  advanced  in  1048 
to  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  forfeited 
by  Cromwell  in  1654.  It  was  then  provided 
by  an  Order  in  Council  that  the  Earl's  credi- 
tors should  be  satisfied  within  two  years 
either  in  money  or  land  ;  and  a  commission 
was  issued  to  certain  persons,  among  whom 
were  Forbes  of  Rii-es  ;  Gourlay  of  Kincrait?  ; 
Sir  John  Preston  of  Aii-drie  ;  and  Lindsay 
of  Womiiston,  to  value  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  and  make  legal  as^iign- 
ments.  In  consequence  Mr  Wood  in  1056 
received  the  estate  of  Orkie,  in  satisfaction 
of  his  debt  with  72U0  merks  of  interest.  In 
order  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the 
Order  in  Council  as  a  person  "capable  of 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  of  pardon  and 
grace, "  he  was  obliged  to  procure  certificates 
of  his  having  resided  peaceably  in  Scotland 
for  ten  years  previous  to  1 654.  Accordingly 
he  proved  that  he  had  resided  one  year  w  ith 
Scotstarvit,  one  year  with  St  Monance,  one 
year  at  Cockpen,  five  and  a-halt  years  m 
Mr  Robert  Preston's  house  in  luzefear, 
Torryburn,  one  and  a-half  years  m  Lord 
Colville's,  at  Cromie,  and  half  a  year  at 
Longshaw  House,  in  .all  ten  and  a-halt  years. 
This  would  make  his  residence  in  Scotland 
to  have  commenced  not  later  than  the  first 
half  of  1644.  The  tradition  current  in  tl: 
locality  is,  that  on  his  return  he  landed  i 
Elie,  whence  he  sent  a  message  to  his  kins- 
man at  Grange  desiring  him  to  give  him  a 
meeting.  Tliis  is  Ukely  enough,  for  long 
before  that  time  Largo  had  been  sold,  and 
the  heir  of  the  house  was  then  a  merchant 
in  Perth.  It '  is  added  that  the  Laird  of 
Grange  hnagined  that  the  purpose  of  the 
application  was  to  )>rocure  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. And  this,  also,  is  not  improbable, 
for  though  John  Wood  coidd  not  but  have 
been  known  as  a  m.an  of  wealth,  yet  the 
times  were  not  sutli  as  to  permit  any  one  to 
calculate  on  the  i,r..sprrity  "f  a  courtier. 
About  1655  Mr  \V„>,a  fiiinished  for  himself 
a  house  in  Edinbiugli  ;  :iu.l  s...>n  afterwards 
he  formed  the  plan  of  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Largo  Church-yard  in  which  liis  ancestors 
were  buried.  This  work,  which  cost  him 
fifty  pounds,  was  accomplished  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1657,  and  he  ordered  a  stone  to  be 
fixed  on  it  with  an  inscription,  bearing  th.at 
he  had  caused  it  to  be  built  on  his  return 
from  his  travels  after  an  absence  of  55  years. 
If  he  intended  that  these  55  years  were 
to  be  reckoned  as  terminating  in  1644 
when  he  first  returneil  to  Scotland,  and 
if  he  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  left 
his  native  land,  then  he  must  have  been 
seventy  years  of  age  in  li;i4.  and  eighty- 
seven,  v>r  nearit,  when  he  ilieiK  \\'lnrli  is  the 
less  likely,  as  he  hail  just  lief  ore  unilert.ikeii 
a  journey  to  London.  It  is  more  lUi.l'alile 
that  he  meant  to  count  the  tifty-five  years 
backward  from  the  ereetion  of  the  stone. 
And  the  summer  of  ir,57  is  hi  the  fifty-fifth 
year  from  the  journey  of  James  VI.  to  take 
the  crown  of  England,  which  was  m  April 
1003.  If  John  Wood  was  then  fifteen  years 
490 


old,  and  went  up  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the 
noblemen,  he  would  in  1057  be  seventy,  and 
seventy-four  in  1661.  This  shows  that  he 
could  not  be  the  grandson  of  the  third  laird, 
who  was  born  c.  1559.  Was  he  then 
grandson  of  the  father  of  the  third  laird  ? 
This  is  just  within  the  limits  which  the 
dates  prescribe,  for  his  father,  Thomas, 
might  be  born  about  1566.  But  the  inscrip- 
tion which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  his 
tombstone  in  1657  was, ' '  Sir  Andrew  Wood, 
of  Largo,  hisyoungest  son,  Thomas,  lieshere, 
buried  with  his  wife,  Margaret  Logan,  and 
their  son,  John  Wood,  Esq."  Now,  in  the 
will  of  Andrew  Wood,  the  father  of  the  third 
laird,  Robert  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the 
name  of  his  youngest  son,  and  besides,  he 
could  not  be  properly  designated  either  as 
"Sir  Andrew"  or  as  "of  Largo,"  seeiilg 
that  he  was  neither  knight  nor  baronet,  and 
only  heir-apparent  wTien  he  died.  But, 
after  all,  the  supposition  most  likely  to  be 
true  is,  that  .John  Wood  was  grandson  of 
the  second  laird,  who  was  married  to  his 
first  wife  in  1528.  Thomas  might  quite 
well  be  bom,  perhaps,  of  his  seconrl  wife,  in 
1555,  and  John  in  1.587.  And  this  second 
laird  is  often  designated  "  Sir  Andrew," 
though  not,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  in 
any  royal  charter.  On  the  restoration  of 
Ch.arles  IL,  Mr  Wood  instantly  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  executed  a  codicil  to 
his  will  in  December  1660,  and  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1661.  Wealthy  as  he  was,  he  appears 
to  have  died  in  very  straitened  circumstances 
by  the  accident  of  having  spent  during  his 
illness  all  the  money  he  had  by  him.  A 
bill  of  exchange  for  £50  was  sent  from  Scot- 
land for  his  use,  and  while  in  the  act  of  en- 
dorsing it,  he  became  senseless  and  soon 
afterwards  expired.  The  bill,  therefore, 
could  not  be  negotiated  ;  and  the  report  that 
he  had  died  in  extreme  poverty,  not  leaving 
wherewithall  to  bury  him,  having  reached 
Lord  Lauderdale's  ears,  he  applied  to  the 
King,  and  received  £10  for  his  funer.al,  at 
whic"h  his  friends  in  London  were  much 
ashamed,  and  took  measures  to  have  it  paid 
b.ack,  advancing  themselves  what  was  neces- 
sary in  the  meantime.  Mr  Wood,  in  his 
will,  directed  th.at  his  body  should  be  em- 
balmed .and  buried  in  the  vault  which  he 
had  pi-ep.ared  in  Largo  church.  Accord- 
ingly, the  corpse  was  put  on  board  John 
White's  ship,  on  the  11th  of  March,  and 
landed  in  Elie  on  the  20th  of  March  1661. 
From  some  unexplained  reason,  although 
prep.arations  had  sever.al  times  been  m.ade, 
the  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  22d 
of  July,  during  all  which  time  the  body  lay 
in  Elie  church.  Mr  Wood  left  behind  him 
several  drafts  of  liis  will,  by  one  of  which, 
.liaw  n  up  in  KiriS,  he  gifted  certain  m(mies 
t"  hi^  cousin  John  Wood,  son  of  James 
Wood,  of  Grange,  and  of  Elizabeth  Nisbet. 
This  chUd  was  at  that  time  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  hail,  therefore,  been  born 
after  hS  return  to  Scotland,  and  probably 
named  after  him.  By  the  will  which  he 
executed  in  1G60  he  left  to  his  cousin  John, 
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i'l'JOO;  to  Janet  Pdrterfiehl,  spouse  of 
James  Makgill,  minister  of  Largo,  £240  ; 
to  Jean  Aunaud,  spouse  of  Robert 
Traill,  minister  in  Kilinburgh,  £100 ;  to 
Helen  Annaud,  "spouse  of  Mr  Hutchinson 
minister  in  Edinburgb,  £100 :  to  Helen 
Hunter,  spouse  of  Robert  HoneynMii. 
minister  at  Newburn,  £100;  tc  C.itli.i  in- 
Wood,  spouse  of  Mr  William  \\'eiii\ss, 
EXii  Gs  8d  ;  to  Andrew  Wood,  resident j.e- 
side  Larffo  Kirk,  £66  13s  4d ;  and  by  a 
coilicil  executed  at  London,  to  his  cousin 

Andrew  Wood shillings,  debarring  him 

from  preventing  his  corpse  being  removed 
into  Scotland.  Before  his  death,  he  bail 
also  spent  800  merks  in  building  a  school- 
house  and  schoolmaster's  house  at  Drumel- 
drie,  and  he  left  by  will  500  nierl;s  for  com- 
pletiqfe  this  work.  J  By  a  dec-l  of  ,-Mf;f;  ■ri- 
tion  he  lef  t  the  lands  of  Oihi'  i"  ■'  '  ' 
;s  for  tl 
school 

was  not  lualt  during  his  I'l  ;m  ,  :  i  1  ; 
pspvidingThe  salary  of  a  seliooImastiT  an<l 
tHe  maintenance  cf  four  poor  scholararf  the 
name  of  Wood,  "!on  the  father's  or  mmher's 
side,''  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  to  remain  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  then 
to  receive  one  year's  allowance  to  enable 
them  to  commence  an  honest  trade-  By 
another  deed  he  left  a  sum  of  about  £2000 
to  build  an  b.ispit:d  at  Lai-o,  in  which 
thirteen  pnwi-  persMus  (.f  the  n;>ii.e  of  Wood, 
either. lu  tlie  f.itli.'v's  m-  in.uher's  .-ide,  should 
be   maintained,    eaell    bavire^-  a  ehamber  to 

cutors  on  the  sul)jeet.,  tlie  hos]iital  was  com- 
menced in  1005  and  completed    within  two 

taininff  fourteen  roc.iii^,  eaeli  with  a  bed,  a 
eloset,  an;"<  a  ln,,iu.  'I'lie  e.i.-^t  (if  the  whole 
t.i-rthei'.  Willi  tlie  eavilin  walls,  the  bridge 
at  the  riitiMiie.',  iiiel  the  ',;i  niriicr's  house, 
aui.uinted  tn  tl-lTi;.  In  tie-  year  1830,  the 
old  house  liai  ing  somew  hat  fallen  intodecay, 
the  present  elei^ant  and  ornaniental  building 
in  the  Elizaljethan  style,  was  erected  from 
designs  furnished  by  Jlr  James  Leslie.     It 

erecteil  fur  tl 

allowance  to  each  inmate  is  £15. 

W0<1D,  .Ta.mi  s.  j\l.r>.,  l!l.  Royal  Circus, 
T'.diiiliinvh,  l.'iie;  one  of  the  leading 
■.i,\.i  I.  i)~  '  1  ■'.'.  '  ■■  .  thciugh  for  the  last 
I,  II  \  .  1  ■  ;  -i  ,  i  d  from  the  active 
I.  was  the  fiither  of 
til.     l;.    .     >  !.    EUe,   and  of  Dr 

Alexaii  !  - .  :,  '  ■  ■  '  'irL,di,  and  has  alsr. 
left  one.  ..  tM-.     He  was  bom 

atElsiiMi-  ,  -  \  '  -  1.  (lier  being  Wtdter 
Wood,  an  l.iii:'  .r.ii  nu-ichaut,  wlio  had 
temporarily  settled  tiiere.  His  grandfather 
w.as  Thomas  Wood,  who  farmed  the  land  on 
which  a  great  part  of  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  is  now  built,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Alexamler  \A  ood,  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  who  ninni.-.l  the  dau-hter 
and  heiress  of  Jasper. lolmst.in  .if  Warriston 
and  Cun-iehill.  I>r  James  Won.l  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 


he  took  his  degree.  He  married  in  1811 
Mary  daughter  of  Alexander  Wood, 
merchant  in  Elio  (Wood,  Family  of),  and 
began  his  medical  practice  in  IJundee, 
which  he  soon  after  left  for  Cupar  in  Fife, 
an.l  finally  settle.l  in  Edinburgh,  in  1822. 
I'artle  fn.n,  ilMiralth.  i,nt  still  nn.re  from 
tli-Mie-iiihri l.-,i,v  .-f  Ills  .lls|„i„ition,  he 

le;vel-    t.iok    tlir    1  r.  il„in,illt    pKn.'    in    public 

life  to  \\liieh  bis  talents  an.l  liii;li  character 
entitled  him.  But  he  was  well  known  and 
greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  a  wide 
circle  of  patients  and  friends,  who  could 
always  rely  on  his  heartfelt  syinjiathy  and 


Vm;ii"i;,  ininister  of 

.',   :in  a.  t'..iiiplished 

v-oloList,  was  bom 

IL';   l.i.tliisni.ither's 

I.  T  le.i'iv-  years  re- 

...1   M-   iili..-,  at  aU 

.,  •  ■  ;   ;ii.Ir.lescent 

■  ■„  \\',.--.l,  ..f  Largo. 

at   the   Edinburgh 

lideaeon    Williams, 

ar.ls  he  entered  the 

1.,  where  be  speedily 

In  il..  l:,,t    year  of 

r,.  .      -  r    .    .   '.:     1,.     ::,.     V,,     \V,,.id    Ob- 

t:.  .         .■    ..   '.         .■     I    ill   ■:,..    i..:r.rA    philo- 

so..nv,,:,.-.  ,.n-i  I... I.  ili...|..,r,. I  AI.A.in 

l.^.-*:;.  Amid  the  studies  of  a  severer  nature 
he  found  relaxation  in  works  of  science  and 
literature;  and  having  studied  for  the 
church,  in  May  1838  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  parish  of  "Westruther. 
At  the  Disruption  Mr  Wood  adhered 
to  the  Free  Church.  In  March  1845 
he  was  translated  from  Westruther  to 
EHe,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  George  Scott,  Esq., 
of  Boundery  Bank,  Jedburgh.  Mr  Wood 
has  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
Presbyterian  and  Nurtli^  British  Hcriews, 
and  to  the  Jouriml  ■/  /  .    ,  '  In  1851 

he  published  a  w..i'  ,i  i,:  t.  I'he  Last 
Things:  an  exaniin  ii.ietrines 

of     Scripti 


■ipture 


1::  '■  ■  ■  I  i  :.'.  :in.lis.,iitiLl.:-.l.  "The  East 
-\.  ...  !  ...  ,  ;  ..  liist.iiy  au.l  -\iiti.-iuities, 
Li'-olo;,}",  i'"'i-iiiy,  and  Natural  History  in 
general,"  which  interesting  work  must  have 
cost  him  a  vast  amount  of  research  and 
literary  labour. 

WOOL),  Alexander,  M.D.,  an  Ediu- 
liM^li  1  i:.  ■'.'■'  III. was  born  at  Cupar  in  Fife, 
1.1  :  ;  I  ■  i...  and  is  a  j-ounger  son  of 
.1  .  .    ;w.l).,   of  Edinburgh-     He 

1' '  .  1  I  .  .<!.  iitioii  for  the  medical  pro- 
fes..i,.n  an  tiie  l'..liiil,uri;h  University,  where 
he  t....k  l.is  de-iee  of  il.D.     I>r  Wood  has 

his  'interestin'L;  Vro'fessi.nVan.I  early  gave 


,uch 


ities 


astoiuarkhim.iutf..r.li.stinL,';us 

In   Hecemlier   IS.-.S   j  )r  \V 1  was  . 

l-^resident  ..f  the  lo.val  r.  .liege  .  .f  rhys 
Tlie  followhig  year  he  was  reelected 
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same  office,  and  in  December  18C0  he  was 
elected  for  the  third  time,  an  unexam|ile<! 
honour  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of 
the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
College.  He  was  also  presented  by  the 
College  with  a  portrait  of  himself,  painted 
by  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon. 
Dr  Wood  was  married  at  Liverpool  in  1842, 
to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Massey. 
Dr  Wood  ia  a  gentleman  who  is  an  excellent 
pubhc  speaker,  and  who,  to  a  clear,  intelli- 
gent, and  well-cultivated  mind,  unites  many 
of  the  most  excellent  qualities  of  the  heart. 
His  manner  is  frauk,  ojien,  and  ingenuous  ; 
while  in  everything  he  says  6r  does  there  is 
a  manly  firmness  and  independence  of 
character,  which  invariably  secures  for  him 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  know 
him.  In  politics  Dr  Wood  is  a  reformer  of 
all  abuses,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  civil 
and  religious  Uberty. 

WOOD,  Captain  Patbick,  son  of  Wm. 
Wood,  merchant,  Elie,  and  Ann  Chalmers 
(see  Wood,  FamUy  of),  was  horn  in  1783. 
He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  7th 
Madras  Native  Infantry  about  the  year 
1800,  and  took  part  in  most  of  the  actions 
from  that  date  to  the  close  of  the  Mahratta 
war.  In  1810  he  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  after  which  he  returneil 
to  Great  Britain,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ing to  Spain  he  offered  his  st-rvicus  to  the 
Duke  of  WeUhigton  then  commeuciug  his 
peninsular  campaign.  His  aiijilicatiou, 
however,  was  too  late  to  be  received.  After 
Bome  years  spent  in  America  in  mercantile 
occupations.  Captain"  Wood  in  1821  emi- 
grated to  Van  Dieman's  Laud  (now  called 
Tasmania),  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
that  colony,  where  he  .acquired  considerable 


Wood  met  with  his  full  share  of  adve: 
and  could  recount  many  moving  incidents 
and  dangerous  encounters  which  had 
occurred  to  him  in  the  bush.  He  married, 
1828,  Miss  Jane  Paterson,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children.  His  sons  are  all  settled  in 
Tasmania,  where  John  Deuueston  Wood, 
the  eldest,  has  been  for  a  short  time 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General.  One  uf  Ms 
daughters  is  married  in  Scotland.  Cajitaiu 
Wood  married,  second.  Miss  Jane  Fowler, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  (one  of  whom 
survives),  and  after  twice  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe,  he  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1846. 
WOODCOCK,  James  Ballaktyne, 


M.D.,  Austruther,  w.is  born  at  St  Amh'ew's 
in  the  year  1817.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr 
William  Woodcock,  merchant  in  St  An- 
drews, and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr  James  Ballantyue,  of  the  Customs,  An- 
strnther,  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Ca])taiu 
John  Ballantyne,  R.N.,  residing  there.  The 
parents  uf  Mr  Womlc<.ick  being  in  a  respec- 
table position  in  life,  and  re.sident  in  a  city 
where  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds 
are  conducted  on  a  scale  peculiarly  liberal 
and  extensive,  resolved  to  give  him  a  first- 
class  education,  and  he  was  jilaced  at  an 
early  age  at  the  English  school  there.  He 
subsequently  attended  the  usual  course  at 
the  Grammar  School,  and  from  thence 
passed  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
where,  we  areinformed,  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  poBabed  manners,  ^uiclineS  ofltppre- 
hension,   and    retentiveness    of  memory  - 


medicine  at  the  University  ofipdinburgh 
with  remarkable  success,  and  took  the  dejape 
of  M.D.  there  in  the  year  1840.  He  then 
lost  no  time  in  acquiring  exjierience  in  his 
profession,  by  entering  into  an  eu,L,'agement 
with  a  general  practitioner  in  England,  with 
whom  he  remained  some  time.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Anstrutht-r,  where  he  lived 
in  family  with  his  uncle  ami  aunt,  .and  was 
very  successful  in  hisprutVssidn.     The  great 
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mbinedwith  bis  niu,k  sty  and  amiability 
of  manner,  soon  gained  liiiii  an  extinsiyc 
practice.  But  how  uncertain  is  life,  and  all  its 
enjoyments.  In  the  midst  of  this  promising 
career  Dr  Woodcock  had  occasion  to  attend 
a  poor  patient,  in  a  crowded  and  ill-veuti- 
lated  locality,  where  he  inhaled  the  virus  of 
a  fever  of  a  most  mahgnant  type,  which  at 
once  jirostrated  him,  and  cut  him  off  in  a 
very  few  days  in  the  fiower  of  his  age.  The 
death  of  Dr  Woodcock  was  universally 
lamented,  and  his  relatives  experienced  tile 
warmest  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Anstruther  and  the  surrounding  district  on 
that  melancholy  event,  where  his  memory 
is  stiU  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  Dr 
Woodcock  had  previously  enjoyed  good 
health,  which  was  chiefiy  to  be  attributed 
to  his  temperate  mode  of  life,  his  regular 
habits,  anil  his  mild  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion. He  was  modest  and  unassummg,  and 
indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  his 
professional  duties.  His  short  but  useful 
life  termmated  on  the  8th  day  of  July 
1848. 
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